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Irrigation  in  Arizona. 

We  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  speak  again  of  the  directness  and 
practical  character  of  the  work  done  at  the  Arizona  Experiment  station  and 
the  value  of  the  popular  publications  which  are  made  of  the  results.  The 
suggestions  offered  of  proper  methods  under  the  very  peculiar  agricultural 
conditions  which  prevail  in  the  Territory  must  be  very  helpful  to  settlers 
endeavoring  to  prosperously  establish  themselves,  and  as  considerable  areas 
of  California  have  a  sort  of  Arizona  character,  the  same  suggestions  are  help- 
ful to  our  people.  Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  particularly  like  the  Arizona 
station  publications  is  their  intense  local  flavor.  They  are  evidently  growing 
up  with  the  country  and  serving  its  interests,  as  other  publications  following 
less  original  lines  and  conceptions  could  not  do. 

The  last  issue  of  this  series  gives  the  results  of  four  years'  experiments  with 
the  use  of  water  for  different  crops.  The  investigation  is  still  in  progress,  but 
outlines  of  results  need  not  longer  be  delayed.  We  give  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  the  first  of  a  series  of  chapters  which  will  enable  our  California  readers 
to  compare  their  practice  with  the  Arizona  experiments.  Prof.  A.  J.  Mc- 
Clatchie,  who  has  conducted  this  work  and  who  writes  the  report  of  it  which  we 
are  reproducing,  is  an  experienced  observer  and  accurate  with  records.  It 
may  be  necessary  for  our  readers  to  remember  this  when  they  read  of  the  large 
amount  of  water  which  has  been  used  with  good  results  on  the  "  clayey,  gravelly 


Irrigating  Young  Strawberries  Through  Endless  Ditches. 


Irrigating  Young  Strawberries  Through  Shallow  Furrows. 


Irrigating  Young  Potatoes  Through  Furrows. 


Watermelon  Field,  Arizona  Experiment  Station;  Ten  Irrigations  During  Season. 


loam,  underlaid  with  a  stratum  of  gravel,"  which 
constituted  the  soil  upon  which  the  trials  were 
made.  Though  the  soil  in  its  upper  strata  is  often 
fine  and  retentive,  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the 
gravel  substratum  it  is  speedily  lost  to  all  except 
very  deep- rooting  plants,  which  can  follow  the  water 
to  the  still  lower  clay  stratum,  where  its  farther 
escape  is  prevented.  This  must  be  remembered 
when  the  reader  notes  that  5  or  6  feet  depth 
of  water  was  used  with  good  results  on  straw- 
berries, cabbage  and  onions,  without  water  logging 
and  ruining  the  plants,  as  that  much  water  certainly 
would  ruin  them  in  some  parts  of  California,  and,  in 
fact,  anywhere,  perhaps,  with  a  more  retentive  soil. 
The  details,  which  will  appear  in  our  reproduction  of 
Prof.  McClatchie's  writings,  will  be  found  exceedingly 
interesting. 

The  pictures  on  this  page  show  how  the  water  was 
applied  to  the  several  crops  as  noted  under  each  en- 
graving. The  photographs  indicate  the  use  of  a 
larger  stream  than  is  usually  employed  for  such  small 
cultures,  also  a  much  higher  ridging  of  the  land  car- 
rying the  plants.  In  California  usually  greater  suc- 
cess is  secured  by  clinging  more  nearly  to  a  flat  cul- 
ture, leaving  the  land  in  better  shape  for  cultivation 
and  obviating  the  loss  by  evaporation  from  water- 
settled  surfaces.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  Ari- 
zona, at  least  with  such  soil  as  was  used  in  these  ex- 
periments, the  very  frequent  use  of  water  was  neces- 
sary. 
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The  Week. 

We  go  to  press  one  day  earlier  than  usual  this 
week  to  allow  for  the  mailing  of  our  large  edition 
before  the  Glorious  Fourth,  so  that  our  employes 
may  have  full  swing  for  their  patriotic  fervor.  It 
looks  as  though  it  would  be  a  good  Fourth  of  July 
year  this  year.  The  observance  of  the  national 
holiday  varies  in  degrees  of  intensity,  though  it  is 
always  loud  and  deep.  Influences  which  are  difficult 
to  measure  and  describe  certainly  move  the  people 
toward  unusual  demonstrations  and  determine  the 
character  of  the  Fourth  of  July  observances.  Though 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  year  will  strike  the 
highest  key  in  patriotic  sounds  it  promises  to  be  a 
good,  strong  and  full  note,  and  we  can  but  express 
full  sympathy  with  the  deep  feeling  which  will  thus 
find  manifestation.  Preparations  for  celebrations 
have  been  widely  made  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
and  all  through  the  country  and  the  picturesque 
resorts  of  mountain  and  coast.  Where  unusual 
multitudes  are  summering  this  year,  there  will  be 
grand  outburst  of  oratory  and  pyrotechnics.  Let 
the  day  have  its  full  deserts.  Let  old  and  young 
forsake  ordinary  occupations  and  rejoice  that  they 
are  Americans  and  sharers  in  the  blessings  of  the 
old  Declaration  which  has  accomplished  so  much  for 
mankind  and  for  the  world. 

Holiday  week  has  its  usual  influence  on  trade, 
which  is  rendered  somewhat  disconnected  and  broken. 
Many  are  deserting  the  markets  for  several  days. 
Still  the  sensational  reports  of  injury  to  crops  in  the 
central  West  are  producing  a  sharp  effect  here. 
Options  for  wheat  are  on  the  upgrade  and  are  firm 
as  we  go  to  press.  Spot  wheat  is  fully  50  cents 
higher  per  ton,  but  little  is  doing.  One  cargo  has 
gone  out  this  week  and  only  six  cargoes  for  the 
month  of  June.  Barley  is  barely  steady;  it  has  been 
weak,  but  is  recovering.  Oats  are  demoralized  and 
values  unsettled.  Corn  is  quiet  and  unchanged, 
lacking  firmness.  Rye  is  dull  at  old  figures  and 
there  is  nothing  new  in  buckwheat.  Bran  is  held 
firm;  there  is  only  a  fair  supply  and  it  is  held  in  few 
hands.  Small  sales  have  been  made  up  to  $19.50— 
higher  than  feed  barley.  Other  millstuffs  are  un- 
changed. Hay  is  dragging  with  heavy  arrivals  and 
light  demand.  People  say  they  are  afraid  to  buy 
before  the  4th  because  of  fires.  It  is  just  this  way 
every  year.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged; 
heavy  hogs  are  higher.  Butter  is  as  a  rule  slow, 
though  strictly  fancy  in  a  small  way  sells  at  pretty 
firm  figures.  Eggs  are  accumulating;  many  are 
poor  in  quality  and,  not  being  fit  to  store,  are  selling 
at  cut  rates     Cheese  is  firm,  light  supply  and  fair 


demand.  Poultry  is  slow,  except  for  fine  young, 
which  sell  well.  Common  old  hens  are  neglected  in 
favor  of  Eastern  stock,  which  is  larger.  Potatoes 
are  temporarily  firm  owing  to  trouble  in  getting 
them  to  market  while  so  much  fruit  is  coming  down 
the  river.  Onions  are  steadily  held  as  though  by 
concerted  action.  Fresh  fruits  are  in  heavy  supply 
and  prices  very  low  unless  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  Canners  are  taking  much  common  stuff  at 
their  own  figures.  Choice  basket  peaches  are  sell- 
ing high.  Citrus  fruits  are  inactive  though  a  few 
choice  lemons  are  selling  well.  Dried  fruits  are  be- 
ginning to  sell.  'Cots  are  in  demand  to  cover  short 
sales  and  Early  Northern  'cots  have  sold  up  to  6c  in 
the  sweat  box,  while  futures  are  placed  at  5Ac. 
Prunes  are  quoted  at  2\c  in  bulk  for  Santa  Claras; 
others  |c  less.  The  nut  situation  is  not  clear  yet. 
Hops  are  firm  and  some  contracts  at  stiff  prices. 
The  wool  market  is  nearly  clear  of  desirable  stock 
and  is  strong. 

A  very  satisfactory  convention  in  the  interest  of 
co-operation  was  held  in  Oakland  last  week.  It  was 
called  by  the  Rochdale  co-operators,  of  whom  there 
are  about  forty  local  organizations  in  this  State,  and 
invitation  was  extended  to  other  co-operative  bodies. 
The  result  was  an  assembly  of  very  progressive  and 
earnest  men  and  women,  representing  our  fruit  ex- 
changes and  other  organizations  for  self-help  in  pro- 
duction and  marketing.  Stirring  addresses  were 
made  on  the  general  subject  of  co-operation  and  in- 
teresting figures  presented  on  what  had  already  been 
accomplished  by  it.  The  importance  of  local  units 
in  all  plans  for  wide  co-operation  and  the  superiority 
of  affiliated  local  societies  over  anything  that  can  be 
had  by  a  general  convention  plan  of  organization  was 
clearly  made  out.  It  was  decided  that  the  California 
societies  should  be  represented  in  a  general  co-oper- 
ative convention  to  be  held  this  month  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University  was  chosen  as  a 
delegate.  Prof.  Fowler  will  not  only  attend  the  con- 
vention, but  will  undertake  to  make  the  products  of 
California  co-operative  communities  better  known  to 
the  central  purchasing  agencies  of  the  large  English 
and  European  co-operative  stores.  This  is  an  under- 
taking which  has  wide  possibilities  of  extending  the 
demand  and  making  more  direct  the  traffic  in  Cali- 
fornia products  in  large  consuming  countries. 

Advices  from  the  grasshopper  sections  are  on  tbe 
whole  encouraging.  There  is  sharp  injury  being 
done  in  small  areas  here  and  there,  but  nothing  at  all 
on  the  scale  which  was  apprehended.  Some  threat- 
ened places  which  armed  themselves  for  conflict  re- 
port the  enemy  in  scant  numbers,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  great  flood  which  was  predicted  may 
turn  out  to  be  only  a  little  shower  after  all.  It  is 
generally  that  way  with  grasshoppers  in  California. 

Baron  Max  Oppenheim,  imperial  counselor  of  the 
German  Legation  at  Cairo,  visited  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  last  week,  and  had  a 
long  conference  with  Profs.  Hilgard  and  Wickson 
concerning  the  operations  of  experiment  stations  and 
their  relations  to  the  development  of  new  agricul- 
tural regions.  This  matter  is  of  particular  interest 
to  Baron  Oppenheim,  because  he  is  a  leading  pro- 
moter of  the  railway  which  it  is  proposed  to  build 
under  German  auspices  through  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia  to  the  Persian  gulf,  to  bring  again  to  indus- 
trial life  that  abandoned  country.  Railway  trans- 
portation and  irrigation  are  essential  to  this  accom- 
plishment. 

Distressing  losses  of  stock  from  turning  them  into 
rank  sorghum  are  again  reported  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley.  It  is  strange  that  people  do  not 
learn  the  danger  of  this.  Ever  since  the  growth  of 
this  plant  began  in  that  region,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  cattle  have  been  quickly  lost. 
Recently,  as  sorghum  feeding  has  increased,  the 
losses  have  naturally  increased.  We  have  published 
all  that  is  known  about  the  reason  for  the  occasional 
disasters.  Most  careful  investigation  shows  no 
specific  poison,  but  the  occurrence  is  like  poisoning, 
for  cattle  begin  dying  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  and  die  in  numbers.  The  cause  is  a  mystery, 
but  the  avoidance  of  the  evil  is  clearer.  Feed  slowly 
at  first  and  do  not  turn  cattle  at  once  from  other 
feeds  to  rank  sorghum. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Irrigating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor  : — It  is  my  intention  to  put  in  a 
gasoline  engine  and  pump  in  order  to  get  water  to 
irrigate  twenty  acres  of  alfalfa.  How  much  water  is 
needed,  say,  to  irrigate  (flood)  twenty  acres  in  three 
days,  laid  out,  of  course,  in  suitable  checks  of  about 
one  acre  apiece  ?  Also,  are  there  any  figures  as  to 
how  many  gallons  a  pump  should  throw  to  do  that 
work  ?  I  can  get  all  the  information  concerning  the 
quantity  needed  to  irrigate  trees  or  berries  or  vege- 
tables, in  fact  anything  in  rows,  where  a  small,  but 
constant  flow  of  water  is  needed;  but  as  to  flooding 
alfalfa  it  seems  nobody  knows  anything  about  it,  not 
even  dealers  in  engines  and  pumps.  Please  let  me 
have  the  information.  Do  you  know  anybody  who 
practices  irrigating  alfalfa  with  an  engine  and 
pump  ? — Reader,  Merced. 

There  is  such  a  difference  in  practice  in  the  appli- 
cation of  water  to  alfalfa  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  state  what  amount  would  be  considered  satisfac- 
tory in  any  one  case.  Of  course,  the  amount  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  retentive  soils  require  much  less  than  open, 
coarse  soils.  Some  alfalfa  growers,  for  instance, 
consider  3  inches  depth  of  water  enough  for  one  irri- 
gation, and  some  on  coarse,  loose  soils,  apply  two  or 
three  times  as  much  at  an  application.  You  will 
have  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  for  your  own  soil  ac- 
cording to  the  best  judgment  you  can  form  from 
observing  the  growth.  Now  to  figure  how  much 
water  in  gallons  you  need  to  irrigate  a  certain  area 
you  begin  with  the  fact  that  1  inch  of  depth  per  acre, 
or  one  acre-inch,  as  it  is  called,  equals  27,152  gallons. 
Now  to  irrigate  twenty  acres  to  a  depth  of  3  inches 
would  require  1,629,120  gallons  of  water.  To  throw 
this  much  water  in  three  days  you  would  evidently 
need  a  pumping  plant  which  would  yield  543,000  gal- 
lons per  day.  After  you  get  inches  of  depth  trans- 
lated into  gallons  in  this  way  it  is  very  easy  for  you 
to  calculate  what  gallon  output  you  must  require  of 
your  pumping  plant.  Alfalfa  is  being  grown  with 
pumped  water  at  many  points  in  California. 

Overflowed  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor  : — A  grower  of  asparagus  on  the 
river  who  has  had  his  field  under  overflow  since  last 
winter  finds  that  the  roots  are  all  right  now  that  the 
water  has  been  pumped  off  and  their  shoots  are  ap- 
pearing. He  thinks  he  ought  not  to  cut  any  this 
year,  but  allow  the  plants  to  make  top  growth  to 
help  the  roots  for  next  spring  cutting.  Do  you  think 
it  would  hurt  the  plants  to  do  a  little  cutting?— 
Reader,  Sacramento  County. 

We  are  glad  that  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  roots 
of  asparagus  can  endure  long  submergence  without 
injury.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  roots  would 
be  injured  by  the  cutting  of  the  shoots  at  this  time 
of  the  year  or  not  must  be  settled  by  observation  and 
experience.  We  see  no  reason  why  a  certain  amount 
of  cutting  cannot  be  done  providing  the  product  can 
be  profitably  used  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Might 
it  not  even  be  possible  to  get  better  prices  for  very 
late  asparagus,  and  if  that  were  the  case  why  could 
not  part  of  the  plantation  be  held  dormant  by  sub- 
mergence to  meet  such  profitable  trade?  As  for  the 
effect  of  late  cutting  on  the  plant  in  our  California 
climate  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  injurious. 
We  have  such  a  long  growing  season  that  would  be 
ample  time  for  a  little  cutting  and  very  thrifty  and 
satisfactory  top  growth  of  the  plant  afterward, 
before  the  growing  season  should  be  closed  by  frost. 
We  cannot  see  what  difference  it  would  make  to  the 
plant,  providing  the  submergence  did  not  injure  the 
roots  at  all,  to  make  its  top  growth  in  the  fall  instead 
of  the  summer.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  late 
growth  like  that  might  make  the  roots  later  in  start- 
ing the  following  season.  Usually  those  growths 
which  end  their  activity  earliest  in  the  fall  start 
earliest  in  the  spring.  This  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  plans  for  next  year. 

Arsenic  Spraying. 

To  the  Editor: — Advise  me  if  Prof.  Kedzie's  ar- 
senic spraying  solution  (mixed  with  four  pounds  of 
lime  and  one  pint  of  solution  to  forty  gallons  of  water) 
is  safe  to  spray  growing  fruit,  or  will  it  kill  chick- 
ens which  run  through  orchard  ?— Grower,  Watson- 
ville. 

The  Kedzie  solution  is  still  all  right  to  use  for  late 
ripening  fruit,  but  early  fruit  is  too  far  advanced  to 
make  it  perfectly  safe  to  the  consumer.  It  is,  how- 
ever, altogether  probable  that  chickens  feeding  in 
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the  orchard  would  not  be  injured  by 
this  spray  as  applied  to  trees  and  fruit. 
Experiments  have  shown  clearly  that 
in  the  East  where  the  orchards  are  un- 
dergrown  with  clover  the  spraying 
with  Paris  green  and  other  arsenit.es 
did  not  drip  enough  poison  to  be  inju- 
rious to  horses  and  other  animals  feed 
ing  on  this  clover.  Feeding  herbage 
of  this  kind  would  seem  to  be  a  great 
deal  more  dangerous  than  such  eating 
as  chickens  would  be  likely  to  do  upon 
fallen  fruit.  _ 

The  Russian  Thistle. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  in 
formation  about  the  plant  I  send  ?  It 
is  something  new  in  this  section  of 
country,  northeast  of  Brentwood,  Cal. 
I  fear  it  is  going  to  be  a  public  nui- 
sance, and  would  like  to  know  the  name 
of  it,  also  if  you  know  whether  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  nuisance  or  not  ? 
This  weed  grows  in  a  large  round 
bunch  2  or  3  feet  through  it,  and  has 
sharp  points  all  over  it.  It  grows  in 
hot  dry  weather,  and  when  ripe  the 
wind  will  blow  it,  rolling  and  scattering 
the  seeds  as  it  goes.  Have  we  a  law  to 
compel  owners  of  land  to  destroy 
troublesome  weeds?  —  Oscar  Smith, 
Brentwood. 

The  plant  is  the  Russian  thistle,  a 
plant  of  such  ill  fame  and  evil  deeds 
that  we  shall  try  to  help  all  our  readers 
to  recognize  it  at  sight.  The  Russian 
thistle  has  been  for  many  years  a  de- 
structive weed  in  the  Caspian  sea  re- 
gion of  Russia,  so  serious  in  wheat, 
barley  and  flax  that  it  is  claimed  that 
some  lands  were  abandoned.  The  weed 
was  found  in  South  Dakota  in  1873, 
having  been  brought  from  Russia  in 
foul  flax  seed.  Its  spread  in  the  cen- 
tral West  was  very  rapid,  and  about 
eight  years  ago  it  found  its  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, appearing  in  widely  distant 
parts  of  the  State,  evidently  having 
come  by  rail  and  finding  lodgement  be- 
side the  car  tracks.  It  is  now  estab- 
lished in  several  counties  and  is  going 
onward.  It  should  be  checked  in  every 
possible  way.  The  accompanying  pic- 
tures make  attempt  at  description  un- 
necessary. 

As  for  what  can  be  officially  done  to 
arrest  its  progress  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  no  laws  in  California  which 
apply  by  name  to  the  Russian  thistle, 
but  there  are  laws  under  which  the 
weeds  can  be  eradicated.  Section  28  of 
the  County  Government  Act  of  March 
14,  1883,  also  reaffirmed  by  the  Act  of 
March  31,  1891,  and  again  in  1893, 
ordains  that  Supervisors  have  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  destruction  of 
gophers,  squirrels,  other  wild  animals, 
noxious  weeds,  and  insects  injurious  to 
fruit  trees.  This  is  the  law  under 
which  work  must  be  done  at  the  pres- 
ent time  wherever  the  thistle  appears 
outside  of  incorporated  towns. 

Successful  treatment  in  the  field  will 
be  to  prevent  the  plant  from  going  to 
seed  so  far  as  possible.  Cutting  and 
burning  early  in  the  spring  is  desirable 
wherever  possible.  Even  after  the 
plant  has  become  mature  and  started 
on  its  own  account  as  a  "  tumble  weed," 
it  should  be  pursued  and  burned. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  large  weeds 
from  rolling,  the  Russians  plant  belts 
of  sunflowers  which  stop  the  plants, 
collecting  them  in  high  banks,  and  they 
are  then  burned.  Belts  of  trees,  or 
any  other  windbreaks,  answer  the  same 
purpose,  as  do  fences.  This,  of  course, 
is  expensive,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
there  is  no  dcubt  that  the  time  to  fight 
the  thistle  is  when  it  can  still  be  plowed 
under.  In  Dakota  the  farmers  harness 
ten  or  twelve  horses  by  long  ropes  to 
immense  bars  of  wood,  and  drag  very 


large  piles  of  the  weeds  into  heaps  to 
burn.  Any  work  of  this  kind  should  be 
followed  by  burning  the  stubble,  and 
by  two  plowings  before  another  crop. 
Our  system  of  managing  orchards 
gives  us  every  advantage  in  keeping 


under  pear  and  apricot  trees  have  fallen 
off? — Subscriber,  Lompoc. 

The  pears  are  half  black  with  pear 
scab,  and  the  apricots  are  stricken 
with  shothole  fungus.  Both  these  ap- 
pearances could  have  been  prevented 


The  Russian  Thistle  as  a  Tumble  Weed. 


The  Botany  of  the  Russian  Thistle. 

Fig.  a,  branch  of  mature  plant,  natural  size;  b,  seedling  about  two  weeks  after  germination, 
natural  size  ;  c,  flower  detached  from  axil  and  remaining  suspended  by  minute  hairs,  in  the  ordinary 
inverted  position  on  a  rolling  plant,  enlarged  three  diameters ;  d,  flower  viewed  from  above  and  in 
front,  showing  the  calyx  lobes  connivent  into  a  cone-shaped  body,  and  the  large,  membranacous, 
spreading  wings,  enlarged  three  diameters  ;  e,  seed  with  flower  parts  removed,  enlarged  five  diameters ; 
f.  embryo  removed  from  the  seed,  enlarged  seven  diameters. 


the  plant  in  check  in  the  fruit  districts 
if  the  highways  are  kept  clean  as  they 
should  be.  Sheep  and  goats  feed  freely 
on  the  plant  and  can  often  be  used  to 
advantage  in  cleaning  it  up. 

Pear  Scab  and  Apricot  Shothole. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  tell  why 
the  small  fruits  which  I  have  picked  up 


by  winter  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. But  it  is  not  sure  that  either  of 
these  fungi  caused  these  specimens  to 
drop.  There  is  always  a  certain 
amount  of  dropping  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  it  may  be  due  to  several 
causes.  This  happens  with  healthy 
trees  as  well  as  diseased  trees,  and  no 
one   knows   how  to  prevent  it,  nor 


whether  it  is  really  preventable  or  not. 

An  Eastern  Grape  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor  : — Herewith  I  enclose 
you  a  leaf  of  a  resistant  vine  (Riparia). 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble 
with  it?— Reader,  Fresno  County. 

The  grape  leaf  is  affected  by  a  fun- 
gus known  as  Cercospora  vitis.  This 
is  not  a  common  trouble  in  this  State, 
and  it  may  be  restricted  to  the  East- 
ern species.  It  will,  however,  do  to 
watch.  Its  spread  can  be  checked  by 
the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

WEATHER  AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  the 
Week  Ending  June  30,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and 
Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Continued  warm  weather  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  grain  and  fruit.  High  winds  at 
the  close  of  the  week  probably  caused 
some  damage  to  fruit.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing  in  all  sections.  The  yield  is 
fully  up  to  expectations  and  the  quality 
excellent.  Grasshoppers  are  not  causing' 
much  damage  to  grain.  Fires  have  de- 
stroyed several  hundred  acres  of  grain  in 
Butte  county.  Hay  baling  is  progress- 
ing and  the  crop  is  above  average.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  harvested. 
Hops  are  doing  well.  Deciduous  fruits 
are  ripening  rapidly  and  there  will  be  a 
heavy  yield  of  nearly  all  varieties.  Or- 
anges are  dropping  in  some  localities. 
Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  and  a 
large  crop  is  expected.  There  is  a  scarc- 
ity of  labor  in  the  fruit  districts. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  and  clear 
during  the  week  and  all  crops  have  ad- 
vanced rapidly.  Grain  harvest  is  pro- 
gressing in  many  places  and  good  crops 
are  the  rule,  except  in  some  of  the  south- 
ern districts.  Haying  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  crop  is  large  and  the  quality 
excellent  in  the  central  and  northern 
counties,  but  light  in  the  south.  Hops, 
beans,  beets  and  corn  are  doing  well. 
Grape  vines  are  very  thrifty  and  give 
promise  of  a  heavy  yield.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  ripening  rapidly  and  the  yield 
is  generally  above  average.  Orchardists 
are  unable  to  procure  sufficient  help  to 
gather  the  fruit,  even  at  higher  wages 
than  usual,  and  in  some  places  fruit  is 
decaying  on  the  trees. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  slightly  cooler 
than  during  the  preceding  week,  but 
favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing.  In  some  sections  the  yield 
of  wheat  and  barley  is  better  than  antici- 
pated and  the  quality  is  excellent.  Grass- 
hoppers are  still  causing  some  damage  in 
places,  but  many  localities  have  not  yet 
been  visited.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
lighter  than  usual,  but  of  good  quality. 
Haying  is  nearly  completed.  There  is  a 
large  acreage  of  Egyptian  corn  in  Tulare 
and  Kern  counties.  Green  feed  is  plenti- 
ful in  most  places  and  stock  are  in  good 
condition.  Apricot  drying  and  canning 
are  progressing.  All  deciduous  fruits  ex- 
cept pears  are  in  good  condition  and 
maturing  rapidly.  Vineyards  and  citrus 
fruits  continue  thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Abnormally  hot  weather  prevailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  followed  by 
cooler,  fair  weather,  with  fogs  along  the 
coast  and  light  showers  in  the  extreme 
south.  It  is  reported  that  grapes  and 
early  deciduous  fruits'  were  slightly  in- 
jured by  heat.  Apricots  are  ripening 
slowly,  but  will  be  large  and  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  yield  will  be  less  than  average. 
Other  deciduous  fruits  are  in  fair  condi- 
tion, but  maturing  slowly.  Walnuts  and 
citrus  fruits  are  doing  well.  Haying  is 
nearly  completed  and  baling  has  com- 
menced. Grain  harvest  is  progressing 
slowly  and  the  crop  is  generally  light. 
Sugar  beets  and  beans  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  All  crops  are 
healthy  and  making  good  growth.  Some 
Humboldt  cherries  are  in  market.  Straw- 
berries are  plentiful.  Haying  is  progress- 
ing rapidly. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Very  hot 
weather  first  of  the  week  affected  peaches 
and  apricots  in  some  localities,  but  fog  and 
cloudy  weather  the  latter  part  were  bene- 
ficial. 
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ALAMEDA. 

A  Vicious  Animal.  —  Oakland  En- 
quirer :  Felipe  Amores  and  Matt  Story, 
two  vaqueros,  had  an  experience  last 
Thursday  while  driving  a  vicious  bull  into 
a  pasture  through  «  gateway  on  the  Bart- 
hold  ridge,  8  miles  from  Livermore.  The 
animal  became  furious,  and  wheeling 
around  suddenly  charged  the  horse  ridden 
by  Story,  goring  the  animal  in  the  ribs. 
The  onslaught  was  so  sudden  that  the 
horse  was  thrown  upon  the  rider,  whose 
leg  was  caught  and  broken  at  the  ankle. 
At  this  juncture  the  other  vaquero, 
Amores,  threw  his  lasso  over  the  bull's 
horns  and  threw  it  to  the  ground.  The 
horse  died  on  the  spot,  and  Story,  the 
injured  man,  was  taken  to  the  Smith 
ranch. 

Asparagus  Shipments  Heaviest 
ON  Record.— Oakland  Enquirer:  The 
asparagus  season,  which  is  about  to  close, 
there  being  but  little  more  grass  stand- 
ing, has  been  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  There  have  been 
larger  Eastern  shipments  during  the  sea- 
son than  there  have  been  in  any  two 
previous  years,  and  so  much  of  the  aspar- 
agus has  gone  to  the  Eastern  market  that 
there  has  been  a  continuous  scarcity  in 
the  local  markets.  As  a  result  the  grass 
has  brought  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  through- 
out the  season,  while  in  the  seasons  here- 
tofore it  has  gone  down  as  low  as  50  cents. 
The  crop  was  large  and  of  exceptionally 
good  quality.  Exactly  what  the  output 
of  the  Hickmott  Canning  Co.  was  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  understood  to  be  some- 
where near  3,000,000  cans. 

BUTTE. 

Bi dwell  Ranch  Land  Selling.— 
Chico  Enterprise:  The  excellent  quality 
of  the  Bid  well  lands  appeals  at  once  to  the 
Eastern  man  who  comes  here  to  buy  a 
small  farm  and  make  his  home  in  this 
favored  locality.  Agent  B.  Cussick,  who 
has  been  handling  this  choice  tract  since 
its  sub-division,  has  sold  a  great  deal  of 
land  and  he  is  still  selling  it  off  rapidly. 
One  of  the  most  recent  purchasers  is 
R.  H.  Lynn  of  Pennsylvania,  who  bought 
46  acres  in  the  sixth  sub-division,  and  we 
are  informed  that  he  proposes  to  very 
soon  commence  the  erection  of  a  neat 
home  thereon.  Mr.  Lynn  proposes  to 
engage  in  diversified  farming,  including 
the  planting  of  alfalfa  and  garden  stuffs. 

Rapid  Stump  Pulling.  —  Oroville 
Register:  Charley  Crane,  who  was  oper- 
ating the  big  stump  puller  owned  by  N. 
B.  Crane  of  this  town,  states  that  while 
at  work  on  the  Nimshew  reservoir  he 
averaged  over  350  stumps  a  day,  or  10,000 
stumps  in  all.  The  trees  were  pine,  cedar, 
fir  and  oak,  and  big  or  little,  all  came 
when  the  puller  was  hitched  to  them. 

EL  DORADO. 

Scarcity  of  Orchard  Help.— Lotus 
Correspondence  Nugget:  The  orchardists 
here  and  at  Coloma  are  very  much 
alarmed  over  the  probable  scarcity  of 
hired  hands  to  help  handle  the  coming 
fruit  crop.  At  present  no  one  can  be 
found.  Labor  has  got  to  be  had  or  else 
half  of  the  crop  will  go  to  waste. 

FRESNO. 
Cannery  Prices  for  Apricots  — 
Democrat :  The  Griffin  &  Skelley  can- 
nery opened  on  apricots  with  a  force  of  150 
hands,  but  the  run  on  apricots  will  be 
comparatively  brief  this  season,  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  a  large  supply  of 
canned  apricots  in  storage.  A  few  days 
ago  the  company  purchased  apricots  at 
$20  per  ton,  but  it  has  about  all  that  it 
cares  to  handle  and  is  not  seeking  more, 
though  when  choice  fruit  is  offered  it  pays 
about  $17.50.  Last  year  at  the  opening  of 
the  season  as  much  as  $24  was  paid,  though 
the  prices  soon  dropped  to  $20.  Though 
the  quantity  is  exceptionally  abundant, the 
quality  is  not  so  good,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  growers  left  too  many  apricots  on 
the  trees.  It  breaks  the  heart  of  the  or- 
dinary orchardist  to  thin  his  fruit,  espe- 
cially when  he  has  experienced  two  or 
three  poor  years,  in  which  the  yield  has 
been  exceedingly  small.  Had  the  trees 
been  more  thoroughly  thinned  this  year 
the  quality  would  have  been  much  better 
and  the  price  correspondingly  higher. 

GLENN. 

Apricots  Rotting  on  the  Trees. 
Willows  Journal:  The  fruit  crop  in  the 
orchards  near  Elk  creek  is  the  heaviest  in 
years,  and  the  scarcity  of  labor  will  cause 
much  of  the  fruit  to  go  to  waste.  In  one 
large  orchard,  at  least  20  tons  of  apricots 
are  rotting  on  the  trees,  and  although  the 
proprietor  is  offering  high  wages,  he  can 
get  only  a  few  men  to  help  pick  the  fruit. 

KINGS. 

Arizona  Cattle  Poor  and  Cheap. 
— Hanford  Journal:    Fourteen  carloads  of 
tie  from  Arizona  arrived  in  Hanford 


Sunday.  They  were  taken  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific  to  Alcalde,  where  they  were 
turned  out  on  the  range.  The  cattle  be- 
long to  Mr.  Pinkerton.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  unless  they  get  on  good  pasture 
many  of  them  will  die.  It  is  reported  that 
stock  can  be  bought  very  cheap  in  Ari- 
zona on  account  of  scarcity  of  feed. 

What  a  Buyer  Says  of  Hog  Rais- 
ing.— N.  W.  Hammond,  a  well  -  known 
stock  buyer,  says  if  those  who  are  raising 
any  kind  of  stock  for  the  market  would 
keep  their  stock  until  more  nearly  ma- 
tured, and  then  have  them  well  fattened 
before  put  on  the  market,  they  would  re- 
alize more  money  than  they  now  do. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  hogs,  as 
those  that  weigh  200  pounds  and  upwards 
are  worth  more  per  pound  than  those  of  a 
less  weight.  It  would  seem  that  stock- 
men who  could  afford  to  keep  a  pig  until 
it  weighs  160  pounds  could  afford  to  keep 
it  until  it  would  weigh  200  or  240  pounds. 
It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  alfalfa  hay  that 
is  now  selling  for  $5  a  ton  on  the  market 
will  realize  the  grower  $7.50  a  ton  if  put 
into  a  beef  animal.  The  same  is  true  of 
grain.  Grain  that  is  worth  75  cents  on 
the  market  is  worth  $1  if  put  into  fatten- 
ing hogs.  This  fact  will  be  seen  by 
watching  the  men  who  raise  stock  espe- 
cially for  the  market.  You  will  find  that 
such  men  never  have  hay  or  grain  to  sell, 
because  they  realize  more  for  it  than  the 
market  pays  by  putting  it  into  stock  to 
fatten  for  the  market. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Light  Stocks  of  Citrus  Fruit.— 
Times:  The  orange  market  is  getting  into 
a  small  corner.  Sixteen  thousand  cars 
have  been  shipped,  including  the  lemons. 
There  are  not  to  exceed  1500  carloads  left 
in  Southern  California.  These  are  about 
half  lemons  and  half  oranges,  and  the 
oranges  are  mostly  Valencia  lates.  The 
summer  lemon  crop  is  running  light  and 
there  will  be  less  than  750  cars  of  this  fruit, 
unless  the  fall  crop  in  September  and 
October  turns  out  larger  than  that  now 
being  gathered  is  doing.  After  this  date 
last  year  over  3000  carloads  of  oranges 
and  lemons  went  East  out  of  Southern 
California. 

NAPA. 

Hay  Baling  Record.— Register:  Jas- 
per Patrick  and  his  crew  of  hay  balers 
passed  through  town  this  morning  with 
their  outfit  for  the  Burrell  ranch,  where 
they  have  500  tons  of  hay  to  bale.  They 
have  been  working  for  the  Miller  Bros,  of 
Carneros,  and  while  there  baled  1 86 J  tons 
in  six  days,  an  average  of  thirty-one  tons 
a  day. 

ORANGE. 

Light  Honey  Crop.— Prospects  are 
that  there  will  not  be  more  than  four  or 
five  carloads  of  honey  in  Orange  county 
this  year.  The  bee  men  in  some  sections 
are  already  buying  sugar  to  feed  the  col- 
onies in  the  hope  of  carrying  them  over 
another  season.  The  shortage  from  last 
season's  output  is  estimated  to  be  over  200 
tons. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Five  Hundred  and  Thirty-Four 
Dollars  an  Acre  From  Loganber- 
ries.— Lodi  Sentinel:  The  Loganberry 
season  is  about  over  and  P.  Sturla's  books 
show  that  he  has  sold  $534  worth  of  ber- 
ries from  one  acre.  Most  of  the  berries 
were  shipped  to  San  Francisco;  the  re- 
mainder were  handled  by  Anderson  & 
Friedberger,  the  independent  fruit  men. 
The  greatest  expense  is  for  the  picking, 
which  is  not  very  heavy.  Small  baskets 
sold  at  the  opening  of  the  season  for  10  and 
12c,  later  bringing  4  to  6c. 

First  Shipment  of  Dried  Fruit.— 
Mason  Bros,  shipped  the  first  dried  fruit 
this  season  Tuesday,  June  24.  It  consisted 
of  2100  pounds  of  apricots  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm.    The  fruit  brought  6Jc. 

Big  Profits  From  a  Cherry  Or- 
chard.—  Stockton  Independent:  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Podesta  owns  five  acres  of  cherry 
orchard  a  short  distance  from  this  city, 
on  West's  lane.  The  five  acres  have 
yielded  3000  boxes  of  cherries,  which  have 
been  sold  at  an  average  of  85  cents  per 
box.  This  gives  a  gross  revenue  of  $2550 
from  the  five  acres.  The  net  cost  of  pick- 
ing, packing  and  marketing  is  estimated 
at  2  cents  a  pound,  or  20  cents  a  box.  The 
net  returns  from  the  orchard  were,  there- 
fore, $1950,  or  $390  an  acre.  One  cherry 
tree  yielded  160  boxes  of  cherries,  which 
sold  for  $125.  The  cherries  were  all  mar- 
keted in  Los  Angeles. 

Receipts  of  Loose  Hay  Are  Large. 
— With  considerable  loose  hay  coming 
into  the  city  at  present  the  local  hay  mar- 
ket has  weakened  slightly  and  all  grades 
are  about  50  cents  a  ton  lower  than  ten 
days  ago.  It  is  too  early  for  new  baled 
hay,  as  it  has  not  matured  sufficiently  to 
put  up.  Some  make  the  mistake  of  bal- 
ing their  hay  before  it  has  passed  through 
the  sweat  stage,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
not  of  the  best  quality  and  brings  less 
than  it  would  had  it  been  properly  cured. 


There  is  a  lot  of  all  kinds  of  hay  being 
cut  at  present  and  most  of  it  is  very  fine, 
as  there  was  not  sufficient  late  rain  to 
damage  any  of  it  to  any  extent.  With 
good  care  in  sweating  it  in  the  stack  and 
proper  baling,  most  of  the  hay  will  be  of 
fine  quality. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Russian  Grass  Thrives.— Lompoc 
Record  :  A  sample  of  brome  or  Russian 
grafs,  grown  on  the  McKay  mesas,  is  on 
exhibition  here.  Mr.  McKay  has  several 
hundred  acres  in  this  grass.  The  sample 
was  taken  from  the  open  fields  and  meas- 
ures in  height  4  feet,  with  160  stalks  pro- 
duced from  a  single  seed.  The  many 
horses  engaged  in  harvest  work  on  the 
ranch  feed  solely  on  this  pasturage,  which 
Mr.  McKay  believes  surpasses  all  other 
grasses  for  sandy  or  light  lands. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Cherries  in  Clusters  —  San  Jose 
Herald:  A.  P.  Hill  has  taken  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  S  Di  Fiore  cherry  orchard, 
which  will  be  exhibited  at  the  world's  fair 
at  St.  Louis.  The  pictures  give  some  idea 
of  the  scenes  at  the  ranch.  The  orchard 
is  situated  about  3  miles  out  on  the 
Stevens  Creek  road,  the  twenty  acres  de- 
voted to  cherries  being  the  part  that  has 
become  the  center  of  attraction  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  trees  are  planted 
seventy-four  to  the  acre,  which  makes 
1480  in  all.  They  are  ten  years  old,  in 
that  time  having  attained  a  wonderful 
growth.  The  yield  has  been  fairly  good 
in  other  years,  but  this  year  it  surpasses 
anything  that  has  been  experienced.  The 
branches,  some  of  them  30  feet  in  length, 
are  a  solid  mass  of  fruit  and  bowed  down 
by  the  weight  of  it  until  the  ends  touch 
the  ground.  The  effect  is  that  of  a  field 
of  large  green  tents,  all  of  which  are 
over  20  feet  high.  The  cherries  are  of 
the  Royal  Ann  variety,  and  from  under 
the  trees  the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  can 
be  seen,  golden  and  red,  and  ready  for  the 
pickers.  A  force  of  men  with  18-foot  step- 
ladders  is  moving  through  the  field,  strip- 
ping the  branches.  Before  their  work 
was  commenced,  however,  pictures  had 
been  taken  that  the  story  of  the  remark- 
able yield  might  not  be  lost. 

Organization  of  Bee  Keepers  — A 
preliminary  meeting  for  the  organization 
of  an  association  of  bee  keepers  of  Santa 
Clara  county  was  held  at  San  Jose  Thurs- 
day, June  26th.  There  are  over  300  per- 
sons in  the  county  keeping  bees  and  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  meetings  several  times  a 
year  and  report  results.  After  some  in- 
formal discussion  an  adjournment  was 
taken  until  July  5th,  when  a  permanent 
organization  was  effected. 

Profits  in  Cherries.— Gilroy  Ga- 
zette: D.  C.  Vestal,  a  pioneer  orchardist 
of  the  valley,  whose  place  is  on  the  Rerry- 
essa  road  leading  out  of  San  Jose,  has 
made  a  record  harvest  in  a  cherry  tree 
crop.  From  one  Black  Tartarian  cherry 
tree  he  has  just  finished  taking  a  total  of 
1990  pounds  of  fruit.  The  cherries  of  this 
tree  he  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  per 
pound  in  Eastern  markets,  making  the 
gross  receipts  $199.  From  another  tree  of 
the  Black  Bigereau  variety,  Mr.  Vestal 
has  taken  1200  pounds  of  choice  fruit.  It 
is  believed  that  this  is  the  largest  crop 
ever  taken  from  a  single  cherry  tree  in  the 
county,  if  not  in  the  State. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Orchard  Sales.— Watsonville  Paja- 
ronian:  Several  orchards  have  been  sold 
during  the  past  week.  Prices  averaged 
better  than  last  year.  Fruit  handling 
firms  have  not  purchased  apple  orchards 
this  season  as  extensively  as  in  the  past. 
Two  of  the  largest  packing  firms  in  this 
valley  have  no  orchards  this  year  that 
were  not  contracted  for  by  them  last  year. 
They  were  waiting  to  know  more  of  the 
crop  here  and  elsewhere,  and  of  market 
conditions,  before  they  make  any  crop  in- 
vestments. Several  orchard  crops  are 
being  offered  for  sale  at  auction.  Judge 
Bockius  has  followed  this  method  for 
years  in  disposing  of  his  fruit  crop,  and  be 
has  found  it  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to 
the  purchasers.  The  sales  at  auction  are 
made  at  a  time  when  buyers  can  very 
closely  estimate  the  amount  of  the  crop, 
and  when  a  fair  line  on  the  season's  fruit 
selling  values  is  obtained. 

SOLANO. 
Profits  of  Alfalfa  in  Dairying. 
— Dixon  Tribune :  Several  patrons  of 
Dixion  creamery  are  now  realizing  from 
experiments  made  in  the  production  of 
alfalfa.  E.  D.  N.  Lehe  is  irrigating  in  a 
limited  way  less  than  two  acres.  Each 
crop  sells  for  $8,  and  Mr.  Lehe  has  made 
three  cuttings  this  season.  Two  more 
crops,  and  probably  three,  will  be  cut  from 
this  land  this  year.  There  are  a  number 
of  patrons  of  the  creamery  who  are  real- 
izing $4  per  cow  per  month.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  two  cows  can  be  kept  on  every 
acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa,  which  shows  the 
handsome  sum  of  $72  per  acre  for  only 
nine  months'  use  of  the  cows. 


SONOMA. 

One  Fortunate  Hay  Producer.— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat:  William  P. 
Slusser  of  Mt.  Olivet  is  feeling  very  jubi- 
lant over  the  fact  that  he  had  a  splendid 
crop  of  hay  on  his  ranch  and  that  it  baled 
up  250  tons.  More  than  this,  Mr.  Slu=ser 
has  sold  all  his  hay  at  a  good  figure. 

New  Preserve  Works.— Petaluma 
Courier:  The  new  preserve  company  is 
busily  engaged  receiving  and  storing 
cherries  for  future  packing.  Over  fifty 
barrels  have  been  taken  in.  The  cherries 
are  first  put  in  water  that  has  some  chem- 
ical preparation  dissolved  in  It.  They  are 
then  left  in  the  water  until  needed  for 
further  processing.  The  new  plan  of  pre- 
serving ought  to  be  a  success.  The  cher- 
ries which  have  been  in  water  for  a  week 
taste  as  if  just  picked  from  the  trees  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning. 

STANISLAUS. 

Six  Thousand  White  Leghorn 
Chickens.  —  Modesto  Herald:  H.  W. 
Gray  has  6000  chickens,  young  and  old,  on 
his  place.  They  are  all  of  the  White 
Leghorn  variety,  and  the  choice  hens 
command  $1.50  apiece. 

SUTTER. 

Contracting  for  Wheat.  —  Inde- 
pendent :  We  were  told  this  week  by  a 
special  agent  for  an  insurance  company 
that  wheat  buyers  from  the  city  were 
traveling  through  Colusa  and  Glenn  coun- 
ties contracting  wheat  at  $1  delivered  at 
the  nearest  shipping  point.  We  have 
heard  of  some  contracts  being  closed  in 
Sutter  county  at  the  same  price  in  the 
field. 

PLANTEDSlXTY  ACRESOF  MELONS  — 

J.  W  Ford,  one  of  Tudor's  prosperous 
farmers,  has  now  in  a  thriving  condition 
sixty  acres  of  watermelons.  Mr.  Ford  is 
an  enthusiastic  truck  and  stock  farmer 
and  is  making  a  success  of  it. 

Harvesting  Oats.  —  Sutter  County 
Farmer:  In  the  vicinity  of  Nicolaus  quite 
a  large  acreage  was  planted  this  season  to 
red  oats  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  has  al- 
ready been  harvested.  The  oats  were  of 
good  quality  and  made  a  yield  of  from 
nine  to  sixteen  sacks  per  acre,  the  sacks 
weighing  about  100  pounds.  Last  Sunday 
the  steamer  came  up  to  Nicolaus  and  took 
on  board  several  thousand  sacks  which 
were  marketed  at  $1.05  per  cental.  Taking 
the  cost  of  raising  the  oats  and  the  yield, 
etc.,  it  pays  better  than  barley  or  wheat, 
and  makes  a  change  of  crop,  thereby  ben- 
efiting the  land. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Fine  Orchard  — Corning  Observer: 
The  Kraft  orchard,  northwest  of  Corning, 
will  produce  upwards  of  forty  carloads  of 
dried  fruit  this  year.  This  orchard  is  now 
In  full  bearing.  It  Is  located  on  the  choice 
bottom  land  along  the  south  bank  of 
Thomes  creek.  The  apricot  crop  is  fair. 
Almonds  and  prunes  will  produce  an 
average  crop.  For  some  reason  the  pears 
did  not  set  well  and  the  yield  will  not  be 
heavy.  The  peach  trees  are  full  of  fruit 
and  have  had  to  be  thinned  a  great 
deal. 

Hoppers  Dined  on  Drying  Apri- 
cots.— Red  Bluff  News:  A  few  days  ago 
the  grasshoppers  became  quite  numerous 
on  a  portion  of  grass-covered  land  on  one 
of  the  ranches  in  Antelope  valley,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  going  into  the  near-by 
grain,  and  to  destroy  them  entirely,  an 
order  was  given  by  the  foreman  to  burn 
the  grass.  Bordering  this  grass  land  was 
a  barren  tract  which  had  been  cleared  for 
fruit  drying  by  some  Chinese  gardeners, 
and  on  the  surface  they  had  their  trays 
filled  with  apricots.  When  the  grass  was 
fired,  the  hoppers  moved  before  the  hot 
flames  reached  them  and  settled  among 
the  apricots;  as  it  was  about  their  feeding 
time,  they  made  a  fruit  diet,  disposing  of 
everything  on  the  trays. 

VENTURA. 

The  Bean  Crop.— Independent :  It  is 
estimated  that  the  bean  crop  in  Ventura 
county  will  be  350, 000  bags,  compared  with 
575,000  bags  last  year.  Much  of  the  bean 
land  went  into  beets.  A  larger  bean  acre- 
age In  Orange  county  will  partly  make  up 
the  deficit  should  the  crop  there  turn  out 
well.  But  lack  of  late  rains  may  wipe 
this  out. 

OREGON. 

High  Prices  for  Wool.— Ashland 
Tiding!.:  Ten  buyers  attended  the  public 
wool  sale  at  Shaniko  one  day  last  week. 
About  750,000  pounds  were  disposed  of  at 
prices  ranging  from  12|  cents  to  15$  cents, 
the  latter  being  paid  by  E.  W.  Brigham, 
representing  the  woolen  firm  of  Whit- 
man, Farnsworth  &  Thayer  of  Boston, 
for  the  first  clip  of  the  Baldwin  Sheep 
&  Land  Co.,  amounting  to  280,000  pounds. 
The  growers  are  well  pleased  with  the 
prices  paid,  as  they  are  the  highest 
reached  in  Eastern  Oregon  for  many 
years. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Some  Poultry  Pests. 

By  Dr.  Charles  F.  Dawson,  Veterinarian  of  the  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  poultry  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
reached  tremendous  proportions.  The  census  of  1890 
showed  a  poultry  population  of  nearly  300,000,000. 
Other  industries  are  less  uniform  in  their  distribution, 
as  nearly  everybody  raises  a  few  chickens.  Some 
persons  go  into  poultry  raising  on  a  large  scale 
realizing  there  is  money  in  it,  and  that  to  get  the 
most  out  of  it,  they  must  provide  proper  food,  large, 
clean  and  airy  poultry  houses  and  yards.  Others  go 
at  it  in  a  slip-shod  way,  providing  nothing  and  allow- 
ing the  animals  to  raise  themselves.  Although  there 
are  some  good  reasons  why  poultry  can  exist  and 
keep  in  good  health,  raised  wild,  the  method  is  cer- 
tainly unbusiness-like  and  in  the  main  unprofitable. 
The  fowls  become  wild,  wander  away  from  the  prem- 
ises, become  the  prey  of  other  animals,  are  stolen, 
and  drop  their  eggs  in  inaccessible  places.  From 
such  poultry  all  we  get  is  a  few  to  sell,  or  to  put  up 
and  fatten  for  the  table.  When  we  bring  the  poultry 
into  a  smaller  compass,  thns  depriving  them  of  hav- 
ing to  scratch  for  a  living,  we  undoubtedly  produce  a 
weaker  strain,  and  tend  to  introduce  diseases  from 
which  they  would  be  immune  in  the  wilder  state.  It 
is  at  this  point,  a  knowledge  of  the  business  is 
requisite.  Anybody  can  raise  chickens  wild;  but 
that  same  careful  attention  and  watchfulness  is 
necessary  in  the  poultry  business  as  in  any  other, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  despised. 

Lice. — Undoubtedly  the  greatest  bugbear  to 
poultry-raising  is  lice.  There  is  a  saying,  when 
you  cannot  find  out  the  trouble  with  poultry,  clean 
up  the  houses,  nests  or  coops  and  treat  the  fowls  for 
lice.  There  are  a  large  number  of  species  of  para- 
sites affecting  poultry,  but  space  limits  us  to  a  con- 
sideration of  two  or  three  of  the  more  common  ones. 
First,  and  most  generally  important  is  the  red  mite 
(Dermanyssus  gallinae).  It  occurs  on  poultry,  pi- 
geons and  house-birds.  It  gnaws  the  flesh  and  sucks 
blood.  When  fasting  it  is  yellowish;  it  is  red  when 
filled  with  blood.  During  the  day,  as  a  rule,  it  hides 
in  cracks  and  corners  and  at  night  swarms  upon  the 
fowls,  sucking  their  blood  and  causing  them  great 
annoyance  and  loss  of  rest.  The  younger  the  animals, 
the  greater  is  the  damage  and  suffering.  Other 
animals,  such  as  horses,  and  even  man  are  attacked. 
In  horses  it  causes  great  irritation,  resulting  in  a 
mange-like  disease  of  the  skin  with  loss  of  hair  from 
the  affected  areas.  This  parasite  is  very  persistent 
and  vigorous  measures  will  be  necessary  to  destroy 
it.  It  can  be  eradicated  by  a  thorough  application  of 
hot  carbolic  acid  solution  (one  of  acid  to  twenty  parts 
of  water)  to  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  house, 
including  the  floor,  the  removal  and  burning  of  nests, 
and  by  a  thorough  whitewashing. 

There  are  five  species  of  lice  commonly  found  upon 
fowls.  They  are  different  from  lice  found  upon  hairy 
animals,  and  are  not  bloodsuckers.  They  subsist  upon 
the  dandruff  which  collects  upon  the  body  and  are 
much  alike  in  their  habits,  although  quite  different  in 
shape  and  size,  they  are  all  quite  small,  varying  in 
size  from  T£0  to  £  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  mul- 
tiply with  great  rapidity,  one  individual  producing 
over  100,000  in  three  months.  Chicken  lice  may  not 
actually  kill,  but  by  their  great  numbers  so  annoy  the 
birds  that  loss  of  rest  and  sleep  causes  ill-health  and 
general  unproductiveness.  They  are  especially  an- 
noying to  young  chickens.  They  seem  to  prefer  the 
dry  scurfy  skin  of  chickens  already  in  bad  health  to 
the  moist  skin  of  the  healthy  ones.  Chickens  infested 
with  lice  are  uneasy  and  restless.  They  constantly 
peck  at  the  body,  and  scratch,  shake  and  frequently 
dust  themselves.  Lice  may  be  found  upon  them  by 
separating  the  feathers,  especially  about  the  neck 
and  head.  The  lice  may  also  be  found  about  the  nests, 
floors  or  any  part  of  the  hen  house. 

In  treating  for  lice  the  fowl  as  well  as  the  house 
must  receive  vigorous  attention.  Lice  upon  fowls 
may  be  killed  in  two  ways.  One  is  the  application  of 
some  substance  that  will  poison  the  lice  ;  the  other  is 
the  application  of  a  substance  which  will  destroy  the 
lice  by  suffocating  them.  In  the  case  of  old  fowls 
sulphur  ointment  may  be  rubbed,  in  small  quantity, 
upon  the  neck,  head,  vent  and  under  the  wings. 
Upon  the  thin  skin  of  young  fowls  only  bland  sub- 
stances are  permissible,  such  as  olive  oil,  cotton-seed 
oil  or  lard.  Every  poultry  yard  should  have  a  large 
dust  box,  sunk  in  the  ground  and  filled  with  pulver- 
ized plaster  and  ashes,  to  which  sulphur  or  insect 
powder  is  added.  This  alone,  if  properly  managed, 
would  keep  the  fowls  clear  of  lice. 

To  rid  the  poultry  house  of  lice  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  shelving,  perches,  nests,  etc.,  and  then  to 
whitewash  the  entire  interior  with  a  wash  to  which 
cloride  of  lime  (one  pound  to  four  gallons)  has  been 
added.  Kerosene  in  emulsion,  or  free,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent insecticide  for  this  purpose.  All  shelving  and 
perches  should  be  sprayed,  washed  with  either  of  the 
above  or  scalded.  The  floor,  if  wooden,  should  be 
removed  and  similarly  treated.  If  of  dirt  it  should 
be  thoroughly  scraped  and  scalded,  or  given  a  sprink- 
ling with  one  of  the  above  insecticide  solutions.  The 


scraping  should  be  similarly  treated  or  burned.  A 
repetition  of  this  process  two  or  three  times  a  year 
would  keep  the  poultry  house  free  of  lice. 

Hen  Fleas. — Another  common  pest  in  sub-trop- 
ical Florida  is  the  hen  flea  (Sarcopsylla  gallanacea), 
first  mentioned  in  the  United  States  by  Judge  L.  C. 
Johnson  of  Gainesville,  Fla.  It's  about  the  size, 
color  and  form  of  a  flea,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  does 
not  hop.  It  frequents  shady  places  under  old  houses, 
earthen  floors  and  other  dusty,  untidy  places.  It 
cannot  live  in  sunlight  or  upon  wet  ground.  It  infests 
young  animals,  chickens,  turkeys,  kittens,  puppies, 
calves,  colts  and  children;  but  may  also  be  found  upon 
the  larger  adult  animals.  The  female  buries  itself  in 
the  skin  of 'chickens,  causing  the  formation  of  wart- 
like tumors,  which  may  spread  over  the  eyes  or  into 
the  mouth,  producing  blindness  and  starvation.  In 
very  young  animals  death  takes  place  early  from  the 
immense  numbers.  With  so  many  hosts  to  live  upon 
there  is  no  wonder  that  this  flea  is  so  troublesome. 
From  what  is  known  of  its  habits,  however,  it  can  be 
attacked  with  some  hope  of  success.  The  infested 
houses,  including  floors,  roosts  and  nests,  should  be 
given  a  good  wetting  with  whitewash,  scalding  hot,  if 
possible.  Dust  the  fowls  with  insect  powder  and 
treat  the  tumors  with  carbolic  salve,  or  sulphur  oint- 
ment. A  solution  of  lysol,  trikresol  or  creolin  of  5% 
strength  should  kill  the  insect,  and  could  be  applied 
to  the  infected  parts  of  the  fowl.  Scald  out  small 
coops  and  turn  upside.  Treat  similarly  all  places 
where  the  flea  is  seen.  Where  possible  keep  the 
premises  wetted  down  by  means  of  sprinkling  can  or 
hose  for  several  days,  as  the  flea  is  killed  by  damp- 
ness and  by  sunshine. 


THE  FIELD. 


What  Can  be  Done  With  Johnson  Grass  ? 

NUMBER  IV.— concluded. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  order  to  properly 
produce  this  hay  intelligent  care  and  cultivation  of 
the  meadow  is  necessary.  Any  idea  that  a  meadow 
once  set  may  be  cropped  indefinitely  without  further 
treatment  must  be  abandoned  at  once.  To  secure 
the  best  results,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  for- 
age, the  meadow  should  be  broken  up  at  least  every 
second  year.  If  this  thorough  plowing  is  delayed 
longer  than  the  third  year  the  growth  of  the  grass  is 
greatly  weakened  by  the  crowding  of  the  growing 
rootstocks  or  underground  stems  and  the  consequent 
checking  of  the  growth  of  the  grass.  The  meadow 
should  be  given  a  thorough  plowing  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches,  and  the  land  should  then  be  harrowed 
until  smooth  in  order  to  present  a  good  surface  for 
mowing.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  destroying  the 
meadow  if  this  plowing  is  done  in  the  spring,  or  in 
the  fall  where  there  is  little  danger  from  winter 
frosts.  The  vigor  of  the  plants  is  greatly  increased 
by  this  thorough  breaking  up  of  the  matted  stems, 
and  the  following  crop  will  be  even  and  luxuriant  in 
growth. 

The  grass  should  be  cut  when  the  flower  heads 
have  begun  to  open.  If  cut  at  this  time  the  hay 
made  from  it  will  be  of  the  finest  quality  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  from  the  ripened  seed.  The  yield 
may  not  be  quite  as  large  per  acre,  but  the  quality 
will  be  better,  and  the  grass  will  renew  its  growth 
more  rapidly. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  planters  in  the  John- 
son grass  region  make  a  practice  of  sowing  some 
other  crop  on  the  meadows  when  they  break  it  up. 
Oats  may  be  sown,  and  an  early  spring  crop  of  good 
oat  hay  may  be  thus  secured.  The  crop  will  contain 
some  Johnson  grass,  but  not  much.  The  second  cut- 
ting will  be  earlier  if  following  an  oat  crop  than  if 
the  grass  be  allowed  to  grow  alone.  Another  prac- 
tice which  serves  two  good  purposes  is  the  sowing  of 
cowpeas  in  the  Johnson  grass  meadow  when  it  is 
broken.  This  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
spring  or  early  summer.  The  cowpeas  will  not  only 
furnish  excellent  hay,  but  combines  well  with  the 
Johnson  grass  hay  as  a  feeding  ration,  but,  as  is  well 
known,  thpy  also  help  to  restore  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Such  a  sowing  is  therefore  especially  desirable 
wherever  meadows  are  established  on  the  poorer 
soils.  If  the  growth  of  Johnson  grass  is  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  pea  vines,  and  there  is  danger  of 
the  latter  being  choked  out  by  the  vigorous  grass, 
the  mowers  should  be  run  over  the  meadow  with  the 
bar  raised  high  enough  to  cut  the  tops  of  the  Johnson 
grass  without  injuring  the  pea  vines. 

Johnson  grass  is  not  of  especial  value  as  a  pasture 
grass.  Its  growth  does  not  begin  until  rather  late 
in  the  spring  and  does  not  last  after  the  first  heavy 
frost  of  autumn.  Throughout  its  range,  however,  it 
is  grazed  to  quite  a  large  extent  during  the  summer 
and  affords  an  abundant  and  nutritious  pasturage. 
This  is  especially  true  in  moist  or  irrigated  soils 
where  its  summer  growth  is  not  checked  by  drought. 
All  kinds  of  farm  stock  graze  it  well  and  thrive  upon 
it.  There  is  rather  a  widely  prevalent  idea  that  it 
can  be  killed  by  pasturing.  The  growth  of  the  grass 
is  much  checked  and  weakened  by  close  pasturing, 
especially  if  continued  for  several  years  in  succession. 
This  is  due  not  so  much  to  trampling  and  grazing  as 
to  the  close  matting  of  the  stems  in  the  soil,  thus 


literally  choking  the  grass  out.  The  remedy  for  this 
is  to  break  up  the  land  every  third  or  fourth  year, 
thus  giving  the  stems  a  vigorous  impulse  to  growth. 

A  few  cases  of  cattle  having  been  poisoned  by 
grazing  Johnson  grass  have  been  reported.  These 
reports  have  been  noted  only  through  the  papers, 
none  having  been  made  directly  to  this  Department. 
Authentic  details  are  rarely  given  in  such  cases,  and 
very  little  weight  can  be  given  to  these  rumors. 
Since  Johnson  grass  is  closely  related  to  sorghum, 
which  is  known  to  be  poisonous  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  Johnson 
grass  should  also  be  poisonous  under  like  conditions. 
Investigations  have  been  conducted  for  several  years 
to  determine  the  cause  of  sorghum  poisoning,  but  as 
yet  without  conclusive  results.  Neither  sorghum 
nor  Johnson  grass  is  likely  to  be  abandoned  as  a 
stock  food,  however,  because  of  the  infrequent 
danger  from  poisoning.  In  comparison  with  the 
great  number  of  cattle  fed  or  pastured  on  Johnson 
grass  the  reported  cases  of  poisoning  are  extremely 
rare. 

Summary. — Johnson  grass  is  a  tall,  vigorous  grass, 
closely  related  to  the  sorghums,  with  a  very  strong 
system  of  long,  jointed,  underground  stems,  popu- 
larly known  as  roots.  Each  joint  of  this  underground 
stem  is  capable  of  producing  a  new  plant. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  as  a  hay  grass 
in  South  Carolina  about  sixty  years  ago. 

It  has  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  entire  south 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  thence  north  to  British  Co- 
lumbia. It  thrives  best  in  rich,  moist,  alluvial  or 
irrigated  soil,  where  it  is  also  most  difficult  to 
eradicate. 

It  is  commonly  spread  by  means  of  its  seeds.  They 
are  widely  scattered  from  hay  cut  after  the  seed  has 
matured,  and  are  often  planted  with  seed  oats.  The 
seeds  are  unharmed  by  passing  through  the  digestive 
tract  of  animals,  and  are  thus  widely  scattered  in 
manure. 

The  grass  should  never  be  allowed  to  ripen  its 
seeds  in  meadows,  fields,  or  along  roads,  fences,  or 
railways. 

It  can  be  destroyed  by  hand  labor — digging  out  the 
underground  stems. 

Under  field  conditions  it  is  best  killed  by  plowing 
fallow  land  during  hot,  dry  weather.  The  stems  are 
thus  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  soon  killed. 
The  same  result  follows  the  action  of  severe  frosts. 

It  can  also  be  killed  during  the  cultivation  of  a  cot- 
ton crop  by  much  extra  hand  labor. 

Various  chemical  substances  have  been  tried,  but 
none  have  thus  far  proved  successful  and  economical. 

Johnson  grass  makes  a  very  good  quality  of  hay 
when  cut  while  just  in  flower,  and  it  may  be  profit- 
ably cultivated  throughout  the  South  for  this  pur- 
pose. Meadows  should  be  broken  up  at  least  every 
third  year  to  loosen  the  matted  stems.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  reseed  meadows  when  thus  treated. 

Cow  peas  may  be  sown  in  the  grass  when  it  is 
broken  in  the  spring.  When  broken  in  the  fall,  oats 
may  be  used  with  it.  It  affords  good  pasture  during 
summer  when  treated  in  the  same  way  as  meadows. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Methods  in  Arizona. 

From  Bulletin  No.  41  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  by 
A.  J.  McClatchib,  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist. 

Most  irrigation  is  done  in  the  region  by  one  of  two 
methods — through  furrows,  or  by  flooding.  The  fur- 
rows may  be  permanent  or  temporary.  Plants,  such 
as  strawberries  and  small  vegetables,  that  require 
the  frequent  application  of  small  amounts  of  water, 
are  by  most  growers  irrigated  through  furrows  that 
are  more  or  less  permanent.  Some  farmers  break 
up  by  cultivation  the  crust  that  forms  on  the  surface, 
while  others  simply  hoe  from  the  furrows  and  the  in- 
tervening ridges  the  weeds  that  grow  there.  This 
method  of  irrigation  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the 
case  of  such  crops  and  under  such  climatic  conditions 
as  make  it  difficult  to  irrigate  by  any  other  method. 

Running  water  through  temporary  furrows  that 
are  cultivated  up  after  each  irrigation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred wherever  practicable.  Experience  at  the 
farm  shows  that  this  is  the  method  by  which  all  crops 
that  can  be  so  irrigated  should  be  irrigated.  The 
water  applied  penetrates  the  soil,  and  a  smaller  per- 
centage is  lost  by  evaporation  than  by  any  other 
method.  Since  the  soil  mulch  formed  by  cultivation 
prevents  the  rapid  escape  of  moisture,  crops  will 
need  less  frequent  irrigation  by  this  method  than  by 
any  other.  In  irrigating  by  the  furrow  method  it  is 
important  that  the  streams  permitted  to  run  in  the 
furrows  be  small.  Just  enough  water  to  cause  the 
stream  to  creep  slowly  along  should  be  turned  down 
each  furrow.  The  soil  will  thus  become  thoroughly 
saturated  and  little  water  will  escape  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  field.  The  more  slowly  the  water  makes 
its  way  down  the  furrows,  the  better,  provided  it 
gets  through  during  the  time  that  irrigating  water 
is  available.  If  so  large  a  stream  is  permitted  to 
run  in  each  furrow  that  the  water  reaches  the  lower 
end  quickly,  the  sides  are  thus  made  less  pervious, 
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and  a  large  percentage  of  the  water  escapes  at  the 
lower  end — water  that  would  percolate  into  the  soil, 
if  it  ran  more  slowly.  For  equalizing  the  flow  of 
water  into  the  upper  ends  of  the  furrows,  straw  or 
other  similar  coarse  material  will  be  found  service- 
able. If  something  is  not  used  to  prevent  the  wash- 
ing of  the  soil,  the  tendency  is  for  too  much  water  to 
find  its  way  down  some  furrows,  and  too  little  down 
others. 

In  the  case  of  crops  that  cover  the  ground,  such  as 
alfalfa  and  grains,  flooding  is  the  method  in  general 
practice.  In  this  region  these  crops  are  flooded  by 
running  a  large  stream  of  water  between  two  ridges 
(commonly  called  "borders ")  thrown  up  with  a  plow, 
about  30  feet  apart.  Between  these  two  ridges  the 
water  being  applied  spreads  out  into  a  broad,  shal- 
low stream  that  flows  the  length  of  the  field.  Waste 
ditches  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  carry  off  water 
that  flows  from  the  ends  of  the  lands.  The  first  time 
a  field  is  irrigated  after  sowing,  and,  to  some  extent, 
at  later  irrigations,  it  is  necessary  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  stream  of  water  and  cause  it  to 
spread  over  the  whole  surface,  where,  on  account  of 
the  slope  of  the  land,  it  is  inclined  to  run  in  a  narrow 
stream.  This  is  done  by  throwing  up  across  its 
course  earthen  ridges  called  "  tappoons."  If  these 
tappoons  are  properly  made,  they  will  usually  cause 
the  water  to  flow  where  it  is  desired  during  several 
subsequent  irrigations. 

Before  plowing  unoccupied  land,  it  is  commonly  ir- 
rigated by  flooding.  Experience  at  the  farm  shows, 
however,  that  a  better  way  is  to  run  the  water 
through  furrows  made  2  to  3  feet  apart,  the  distance 
apart  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
length  of  "the  field.  The  more  slowly  the  soil  takes 
water,  and  the  shorter  the  field,  the  nearer  together 
the  furrows  need  to  be.  At  the  farm  these  furrows 
are  made  with  an  adjustable  three-shovel  furrower, 
by  means  of  which  the  land  can  be  furrowed  as  rap- 
idly as  it  ean  be  ridged  (bordered).  Less  water  is  re- 
quired by  the  furrow  method,  less  labor  is  required  to 
handle  the  water  and  less  water  is  lost  by  evapora- 
tion. Moreover,  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  does 
not  become  crusted  over  or  baked  as  it  dries,  as  does 
land  that  is  irrigated  by  flooding.  In  some  cases  land 
may  be  hard  to  furrow,  and  flooding  be  therefore 
necessary. 

In  discussing  the  irrigation  of  individual  crops  in 
the  pages  that  follow,  the  methods  recommended  are 
those  that  experiments  at  the  farm  indicate  are  best. 
Under  different  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  some- 
what different  methods  would  probably  prove  more 
satisfactory  in  many  cases.  However,  it  is  believed 
that  the  general  principles  stated  will  apply  under 
all  conditions. 

Alfalfa.— Alfalfa  seed  may  be  sown  in  dry  soil  or 
soil  that  has  been  previously  irrigated,  the  latter 
method  being  usually  preferable.  It  is  better  to  have 
the  soil  in  such  condition  as  to  moisture  and  tilth  that 
the  seed  will  germinate  and  the  young  plants  appear 
without  further  irrigation  being  necessary.  If  the 
soil  was  dry  when  the  seed  was  sown,  or  is  not  suf- 
ficiently retentive  of  moisture,  or  if,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  weather  that  follows  seeding,  the 
soil  dries  before  the  plants  appear,  water  should  be 
applied  as  promptly  as  practicable.  The  young  plants 
must  have  planty  of  water  in  order  that  a  good  stand 
may  be  secured. 

The  seeding  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  the 
period  from  October  to  March,  inclusive,  but  the 
best  times  are  October  1st  to  November  10th  and 
January  15th  to  the  end  of  February.  The  young 
plants,  being  sensitive  to  both  low  temperatures 
and  excessive  heat  and  aridity,  a  good  stand  can  be 
best  secured  from  the  use  of  a  given  amount  of 
water  by  sowing  during  the  seasons  above  recom- 
mended. 

After  the  young  plants  appear  they  should  be 
given  water  frequently  enough  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing steadily.  The  application  of  water  twice  a  month 
during  the  first  three  months  is  usually  ample  to  se- 
cure a  good  stand.  If  sown  during  the  winter  season 
mentioned  above,  a  light  crop  may  be  cut  three  or 
four  months  after  sowing.  After  this,  the  applica- 
tion of  water  once  a  month  is  sufficient  the  first  sea- 
son. It  is  probably  not  economical  to  apply  much 
water  during  November  and  December;  but,  begin- 
ning with  January,  water  may  be  applied  freely  to 
advantage  under  the  conditions  existing  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  farm.  Where  water  is  available  at  all 
times  of  the  year  when  needed  for  alfalfa,  it  will 
probably  be  better  in  most  cases  to  postpone  the 
free  application  of  water  until  the  first  of  February. 
Alfalfa  being  very  deep  rooted,  water  to  the  depth 
of  2  feet  may  be  applied  to  advantage  just  before  or 
during  the  early  part  of  the  growing  season.  After 
cutting  the  first  crop,  water  may  still  be  applied 
freely  to  advantage.  After  cutting  the  second  crop 
the  application  of  J  to  3  foot  of  water  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  production  of  each  subsequent  crop. 
But  the  amount  that  will  be  necessary  to  secure  a 
good  growth  during  the  summer  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  amount  applied  during  the  winter.  If 
the  field  has  been  thoroughly  wet  during  the  latter 
season,  two  good  crops  can  usually  be  cut  without 
irrigation  between  the  first  and  second  cuttings  ;  and 
in  ae  cases  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  crop  can  be 
cut.  During  the  cutting  season  the  best  time  to 
apply  water  is  a  few  days  previous  to  mowing.  By 


this  method  the  new  growth  starts  promptly  after 
each  crop  is  removed. 

Alfalfa  is  especially  adapted  to  a  region  with  a 
fluctuating  water  supply,  such  as  we  have.  When 
once  established,  the  crop  produced  varies  with  the 
water  applied,  within  certain  limits.  Water  may  be 
applied  freely  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  abundant, 
and  withheld  entirely  during  the  summer.  In  fact, 
it  will  live  during  several  average  years  without  the 
application  of  any  irrigating  water.  One  field  that 
has  been  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  has  not 
been  irrigated  for  over  four  years,  yet  many  of  the 
plants  are  still  alive,  a  crop  having  been  cut  each 
spring  the  first  two  of  the  four  years.  Up  to  a  limit 
of  about  six  crops  of  two  tons  each  the  amount  that 
a  field  of  alfalfa  will  yield  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  water  applied.  A  total  of  4  to  6  feet  can  be  ap- 
plied to  advantage  during  the  year.  It  is  not  easily 
killed  by  drought,  but  it  thrives  under  and  responds 
to  irrigation  as  satisfactorily  as  does  any  crop  grown. 

Beets. — The  method  of  providing  for  the  irrigation 
of  sugar  or  garden  beets  depends  upon  the  time  of 
the  year  they  are  sown.  If  planted  during  the  cool 
part  of  the  year — November  15  to  the  first  of  March — 
they  may  be  sown  just  as  they  are  in  regions  where 
they  are  not  irrigated,  and  furrows  subsequently 
made  for  their  irrigation.  But  if  they  are  planted 
at  other  times  of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  ] 
seed  along  previously  made  furrows,  or  to  make  fur- 
rows as  the  sowing  is  done,  since  a  good  stand  can 
not  be  secured  during  dry  weather  without  irriga- 
tion. If  the  seeding  is  done  during  the  cool  part  of 
the  year,  the  crop  will  need  no  irrigation  for  a  month 
or  two.  If  the  seed  be  sown  during  the  warm 
weather  of  early  fall,  the  crop  will  need  frequent  irri- 
gation until  cool  weather  arrives.  If  sown  during 
the  warm  weather  of  spring,  irrigation  will  be  nec- 
essary during  the  entire  period  of  growth.  It  is  not 
usually  advisable  to  sow  either  sugar  or  garden  beets 
so  late  in  the  spring  that  they  must  be  grown  en- 
tirely by  irrigation. 

Beets  do  best  sown  during  September,  October, 
January  and  February.  At  whatever  times  during 
these  months  the  seeding  is  done,  the  crop  makes  the 
most  of  its  growth  during  the  cool  part  of  the  year, 
and  is  grown  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
water.  During  ordinary  years  the  greater  yield  will 
be  obtained  with  the  same  amount  of  water,  the 
earlier  they  are  sown  after  the  coldest  weather  is 
past.  The  coldest  weather  of  the  winter  of  1899  1900 
occurred  before  Christmas,  and  the  beets  sown  De- 
cember 26  produced  better  results  than  those  sown 
later  and  given  the  same  amount  of  water.  The 
year  previous  those  sown  during  January  produced  a 
larger  yield  than  those  sown  during  either  December 
or  February  and  given  the  same  amount  of  water. 
The  same  year  a  yield  of  nearly  ten  tons  per  acre 
was  secured  by  the  use  of  about  1  foot  of  water  pre- 
vious to  sowing  the  seed,  and  of  about  .5  foot  applied 
about  two  and  one-half  months  afterwards — 1.5  foot 
in  all.  This  was  in  a  fine  adobe  soil,  quite  retentive 
of  moisture.  To  produce  the  same  crop  in  a  grav- 
elly, porous  soil  required  the  use  of  nearly  3  feet  of 
water. 

Cabbages. — After  the  plants  have  been  raised  in 
beds  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  set  along  furrows 
that  have  been  recently  wet  or  through  which  water 
is  run  immediately  after  setting.  In  either  case  the 
individual  plants  are  usually  watered  by  hand  as  they 
are  set.  Plants  are  set  out  from  September  to 
November,  inclusive,  and  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary, from  seed  sown  a  month  or  two  previous. 
The  furrows  along  which  they  are  set  are  usu- 
ally permitted  to  remain  until  the  plants  are 
well  established.  They  are  then  cultivated  up 
and  made  afresh  for  each  subsequent  cultiva- 
tion. During  the  early  stages  of  growth  they  are 
run  near  the  plants,  but  later  are  run  midway  be- 
tween the  rows.  Cabbages  require  a  large  number 
of  irrigations. 

While  this  crop  is  grown  mainly  during  the  cool 
part  of  the  year,  when  evaporation  is  comparatively 
slow,  yet  the  large  part  of  the  soil  left  unshaded  by 
the  crop,  there  being  thus  little  check  to  evapora- 
tion therefrom,  and  the  shallow  rooting  of  the  plants, 
thus  requiring  frequent  irrigation,  cause  the  need  of 
a  comparatively  large  amount  of  water  to  produce  a 
crop.  Also,  in  order  to  thrive,  they  need  to  have 
the  soil  kept  moister  than  do  many  other  crops.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  total  of  5  feet  was  applied  during 
the  sixteen  irrigations. 

Corn. — Corn  is  planted  in  spil  that  has  been  previ- 
ously irrigated,  in  some  cases  with  a  combined  lister 
and  drill,  but  more  usually  along  small  furrows 
through  which  water  has  been  previously  run,  and  | 
that  are  left  for  the  first  irrigation.  Some  farmers,  I 
however,  drop  the  seed  into  each  third  or  fourth  fur- 
row, as  the  land  is  plowed.  When  the  corn  has  come 
up  and  the  water  applied  previous  to  plowing  and 
planting  has  evaporated,  furrows  are  run  between 
the  rows  for  subsequent  irrigation. 

For  table  use,  corn  is  planted  during  February, 
March,  July  and  August.  Field  corn  is  planted  dur- 
ing July  only,  in  this  region.  When  planted  at  this 
time  four  to  six  irrigations  of  about  0.4  of  a  foot  each 
ire  necessary  to  produce  a  crop.  All  the  water  the 
corn  grown  during  1901  received  was  applied  during 
the  first  two  months  after  planting,  no  irrigation  be-  I 
ing  needed  while  it  is  maturing  its  ears.    It  will  also  I 


be  noted  that  the  total  amount  applied  was  just 
s.bout  the  same  as  that  necessary  to  grow  a  crop  of 
wheat. 

Cowpeas. — Cowpeas  may  be  planted  in  hills  along 
furrows  that  have  been  previously  moistened,  and 
through  which  they  are  irrigated  the  first  time;  they 
may  be  sown  in  drills,  and  irrigated  through  subse- 
quently made  furrows;  or  they  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast, disced  in,  and  irrigated  by  flooding.  Whatever 
the  method  of  planting  and  irrigation,  they  require 
quite  frequent  irrigation. 

The  amount  of  water  necessary  to  grow  a  crop  of 
cowpea  hay  is  so  great,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  necessary  to  produce  the  same  amount  of 
alfalfa  hay,  a  nitrogenous  forage  of  equal  value,  that 
its  production  can  scarcely  be  profitable  in  any  part 
of  the  Territory  where  the  amount  of  water  used  is 
an  object.  The  need  of  this  great  amount  of  water 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  must  pass  through 
all  of  its  stages  from  germination  to  maturity  during 
the  warm  part  of  the  year  when  the  loss  of  water 
from  the  luxuriant  foliage  and  from  the  soil  is  rapid. 
The  same  amount  of  foliage  produced  during  the  cool 
part  of  the  year  would  not  require  much  over  half 
the  amount  of  water  needed  during  the  summer. 
However,  where  the  water  supply  is  ample,  cowpeas 
may  be  grown  to  advantage  between  two  crops  of 
grain. 

(to  be  continued.) 


ENTOHOLOGICAL. 


The  Grasshoppers. 

To  the  Editor: — It  seems  to  me  that  the  several 
remedies  suggested  have  some  hitch  which  makes 
them  impractical  to  a  certain  extent,  provided  grass- 
hoppers are  as  ravenous  here  as  I  saw  them  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  in  1895-96,  when  they  did  not  leave 
a  vestige  of  green  anywhere,  but  stripped  vegetation 
in  a  week  so  as  to  leave  a  complete  desert,  even  at- 
tacking the  washing  on  the  clothes  lines.  The  poison- 
ing with  those  innumerable  hordes  would  have  been 
of  no  avail,  as  it  could  not  have  been  done  rapidly 
enough,  and  is  also  too  dangerous  and  laborious 
here,  where  not  even  the  necessary  help  in  harvest- 
ing our  abundant  crops  can  be  secured.  The  burning 
of  pasture  lands  and  breeding  grounds  is  also  too 
dangerous,  and  I  can  not  blame  our  stockmen  if  they 
protest  against  burning  the  dry  grass  and  stubble. 

I  am  surprised  that,as  far  as  I  know,  none  have 
tried  the  ditching  process,  invented  and  initiated  by 
my  lamented  friend,  Prof.  C.  O.  Riley,  at  Warrens- 
burg,  Mo.,  and  which  proved  more  successful  than 
any  other.  To  be  fully  effectual,  however,  it  should 
be  practiced  before  the  insects  are  fully  grown,  so 
they  can  fly,  and  therefore  it  may  be  too  late  for 
this  season,  but  deserves  to  be  tried  when  similar 
visitations  occur  again.  It  consists  in  plowing  and 
scraping  outa  ditch  4  to  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep, 
with  perpendicular  sides,  across  their  line  of  march, 
into  which  the  insects  will  tumble,  but  can  not  get 
out  on  the  other  side.  Then,  when  the  ditch  is 
nearly  full  of  them,  pass  a  heavy  roller  over  them 
and  crush  them.  It  would  seem  incredible  what  count- 
less numbers  can  thus  be  destroyed  in  a  few  days. 
This  is  certainly  a  practical  remedy,  and  it  seems 
to  me  more  feasible  than  any  one  I  have  yet  seen 
advised,  as  every  farmer  has  a  team  or  two  which 
can  be  spared  for  a  few  days.  Of  course,  the  bot 
torn  of  the  ditch  must  be  scraped  smooth  and  clean, 
and  the  sides  kept  perpendicular. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  infliction  has  about  passed 
for  this  year,  and  that  their  natural  enemies  may  in- 
crease and  multiply.  In  Missouri  they  left  the  first 
week  in  June,  leaving  a  desert  behind  them  where 
they  had  not  been  thus  trapped.  The  farmers  were 
on  the  point  of  starvation,  and  seeds  of  corn,  sorghum, 
turnips  and  beets  were  sent  them  gratuitously  from 
all  over  the  State,  and  even  from  other  States. 
These  were  planted  and  sown  and,  as  the  fall  was 
unusually  late,  nearly  all  the  corn  matured,  and  the 
largest  crop  of  turnips,  beets  and  pumpkins  was 
harvested  I  have  ever  seen.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hop- 
pers had  manured  the  ground.  But,  of  course,  the 
fruit  and  grape  crops  were  ruined  for  several  years, 
and  the  evergreens  all  died,  as  they  had  stripped 
them  of  their  barkand  leaves.     George  Husmann. 

Napa. 

Fortunately  grasshoppers  are  never  a  widespread 
scourge  in  California  as  in  Kansas  and  neighboring 
States.  They  are  always  a  local  affair  here,  and 
their  work  always  limited  in  area.  It  is  bad  once  in 
a  decade  in  spots,  but  never  amounts  to  a  plague. 
From  the  free  printing  which  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  one  is  apt  to  give  too  wide  influence  and  in- 
jury to  the  insect.  There  is  no  present  reason  to 
think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  a  great  affliction  except 
to  the  few  places  where  the  pest  appears. 

The  remedy  which  Prof.  Husmann  describes  has 
not  been  overlooked.  It  was  described  with  other 
recources  in  our  issue  of  June  7,  as  were  other  bar 
rier  propositions,  some  of  which  are  more  easily 
secured.  Prof.  Husmann's  recollections  are,  however, 
very  interesting. 
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Electrical  Transmission  Again. 

Because  of  the  close  relation  of  long-distance  elec- 
tric transmission  to  progressive  agriculture  we  again 
allude  to  the  large  undertakings  in  California  as 
described  by  Prof.  Perrine  in  his  paper  before  the 
New  York  Electrical  Society: 

From  the  power  house  of  the  Standard  Electric  Co. 
at  Electra,  in  Amador  county,  the  lines  lead  through 
hill  and  dale,  through  the  city  of  Stockton  on  to  the 
little  town  of  Mission  San  Jose,  along  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  bay,  a  distance  of  100  miles  from  the  power 
plant.  At  this  point  the  lines  diverge  north  and 
south  and  are  here  controlled  as  a  center  of  distribu- 
tion for  the  system.  Thence  they  run  north  about  28 
miles  to  Oakland  and  south  to  San  Jose,  around  the 
bay  and  up  north  to  San  Francisco,  making  a  total 
transmission  distance  of  154  miles — 34  miles  farther 
than  was  originally  contemplated,  for  the  reason  that 
originally  it  was  intended  to  cross  the  hills  direct  to 
Oakland  and  cross  the  bay  direct  to  San  Francisco, 
but  permission  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  erect  poles  and  cross  the  10-mile  stretch 
of  navigable  water  between  Oakland  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, whereas  the  expense  of  submarine  cables  would 
have  amounted  to  as  much  as  the  remaining  expense 
of  the  entire  line — the  change  in  the  distance  and 
the  lengthening  of  the  line  being  made  further  justi- 
fiable by  the  fact  that  all  around  the  bay  are  towns, 
large  and  small,  which  form  satisfactory  customers 
for  the  power.   The  plant  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Since  their  plans  were  laid  out  and  the  work 
begun,  the  Bay  Counties  Co.  found  that  they  could 
make  a  contract  with  the  Folsom  Co.,  who  sup- 
ply Sacramento,  and  whose  plant  was  deficient  in 
capacity.  Accordingly  they  built  to  that  city  a  line 
60  miles  in  length,  which  they  operate  at  40,000  volts, 
supplying  current  in  conjunction  with  the  10,000-volt 
plant  20  miles  away  at  Folsom,  the  two  plants,  one 
at  Colgate,  60  miies  from  Sacramento,  operating  in 
parallel  with  the  Folsom  plant,  20  miles  from  Sacra- 
mento. Later  on  the  Bay  Counties  Co.  built,  and  is 
now  operating,  a  line  152  miles  in  length  from  their 
plant  to  the  city  of  Oakland.  To  reach  this  city  they 
had  to  cross  the  navigable  straits  of  Carquinez, 
through  which  the  deep-water  grain  ships  go  from 
San  Francisco  bay  to  the  principal  coast  grain  ship- 
ping port  of  Port  Costa.  Fortunately  these  straits 
are  bordered  with  high  hills.  At  these  hills  they 
erected  towers  and  stretched  their  cables  with  a 
span  exceeding  4000  feet,  effecting  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  feats  that  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
long-distance  power  transmission.  Up  at  Col- 
gate their  generators  run  day  and  night,  supply- 
ing power  to  these  distant  points,  with  the  result 
that  the  company  is  successful,  not  only  from  an  engi- 
neering point  of  view,  but  financially  successful,  with 
the  success  that  has  given  confidence  and  strength 
to  all  electrical  transmission  securities  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  These  plants  operate  lights,  mines, 
railroads,  flour  mills,  and  in  every  operation  have 
given  such  service  to  their  customers  that,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  of  recent  discoveries  of  large  quantities  of 
fuel  oil,  their  only  difficulty  is  to  find  enough  power 
to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  them. 

I  might  go  further  and  describe  the  power  plant  of 
the  Big  Creek  Co.,  whose  lines  run  along  the  sea- 
shore and  operate  almost  continually  in  a  sea  of  fog, 
or  that  of  the  Fresno  Co.,  which  was  the  first,  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  the  Chollar  mine  at  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  to  operate  at  a  head  exceeding  1000  feet,  or 
give  a  description  of  the  plant  at  Bakersfield,  where 
electric  power  is  preferred  to  a  ditch  system  for  irri- 
gation ;  but  in  describing  these  plants  I  would  only  be 
repeating  what  has  been  said  concerning  them,  or 


At  times  of  light  load  portions  of  the  stream  shoot  out  into  the  river  without  striking  the  buckets  of  the  impulse  wheels. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  "control"  the  flow  of  water  by  the  governing  apparatus,  and 
sometimes  the  stream  reaches  clear  across  the  canyon. 


Flume  Tender's  Cabin  on  the 
Colgate  Flume 


•mmk 


Spillway  or  Overflow  Drain 
from  the  Colgate  Flume 


The  center  picture  is  a  point  on  the  Colgate  flume  known  as  Cape  Horn,  and  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered 

and  successfully  engineered. 


repeat  descriptions  which,  on  a  larger  scale,  would 
apply  to  the  two  plants  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. Instead  of  going  over  these  in  detail,  I  prefer 
finally  to  call  your  attention  to  the  collection  of  plants 


built,  with  a  transmission  of  80  miles  at  33,000  volts. 

In  addition  to  Prof.  Perrine's  remarks  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Colgate  development  has  been  most 
notable  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in  its  construc- 
tion and  the  long  range  of  its  current-supplying  net- 
work of  transmission  lines.  The  Colgate  installation 
is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Yuba  river,  where 
the  old  Missouri  trail  crosses  it.  Seven  miles  up 
stream  the  water  is  impounded  and  let  from  dam  to 
power  bouse  in  a  wooden  flume  which  consumed 
8,000,000  feet  of  spruce,  pine  and  cedar.    The  flume 


The  upper  left-hand  picture  is  of  the  ditch  under  construc- 
tion. The  lower  right-hand  picture  is  of  one  completed. 
The  center  view  is  of  a  point  where  cutting  through 
solid  rock  was  necessary. 


feeding  into  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  In  this  region  was 
the  first  really  long-distance  transmission  plant,  that 
at  Pomona,  a  single-phase  lighting  plant,  where  the 
power  for  lighting  was  transmitted  a  distance  of  28 
miles  at  10,000  volts.  From  this  beginning  one  plant 
after  another  has  been  installed,  until  finally  the 
plant  of  the  Southern  California  Electric  Co.  was 


The  Leaning  Tower  of  the  Carquinez  Span. 


An  Angle  in  One  of  the  High  Tension  Lines. 


has  the  delivering  capacity  of  23,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  pouring  the  water  into  the 
reservoir  on  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  power  house  is  located,  700  feet  below. 
The  water  has  considerable  head  on  when  it 
finally  flows  into  the  turbines,  nearly  four 
times  as  far  below  the  water  level  as  the 
Niagara  turbines.  The  success  of  this  and  of 
similar  plants  like  the  San  Joaquin  one  (which 
has  a  1400-foot  head),  lies  largely  in  the  Cali- 
fornian  practice  of  using  a  comparatively  small 
stream  of  water  with  great  head. 

The  flume  which  conveys  the  water  to  the 
power  house  has  a  watershed  532  miles  in 
area  to  draw  from,  and  is  7  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  deep  for  a  large  part  of  its  length.  From 
the  flume  itself  the  water  drops  from  the 
power  house  through  five  separate  steel  and 
iron  pipes  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  after 
passing  through  the  gate  valves  impinges 
upon  the  turbine  wheels,  which  are  driven  at 
high  speed  and  direct  connected  to  the  gen- 
erators. The  Carquinez  span,  where  the 
cables  cross  the  Carquinez  strait  200  feet 
above  the  water,  is  4480  feet  in  length — three 
times  the  length  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 
The  steel  towers  which  carry  the  shore  ends 
of  the  cable  are  noticeable  viewed  from  the 
engineering  standpoint  and  are  also  beautiful 
pieces  of  lattice  work.  The  cables  are  four  in 
number,  made  of  stranded  plow  steel. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  Guardian  Angel. 

I  see  my  dear  one  as  she  takes 

Her  way,  with  steps  soft  as  the  fawn, 
And  feel  as  when  the  light  awakes 

When  day  comes  o'er  the  hills  of  dawn 
She  is  my  light;  and,  when  we  meet, 

My  soul  lifts  up  with  glad  accord 
And  all  around  is  fair  and  sweet 

And  seems  a  garden  of  the  Lord. 
No  other  woman  have  I  known 

To  come  into  my  life  as  she, 
And  change  its  music  to  a  tone 

Of  grand,  aspiring  melody. 
She  taught  my  heart  its  happiest  song, 

Her  heart  and  mine  in  sweet  commune, 
And  then  would  we  the  strain  prolong 

Till  it  with  Heaven's  was  in  tune. 
She  turned  my  eyes  to  look  within 

And  led  my  life  the  purest  way; 
And,  be  it  short  or  be  it  long, 

With  her  as  guide,  I'll  never  stray. 
Once,  gazing  reverently  above, 

I  thought  I  heard  an  angel  sing: 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  look  on  love 

And  find  it  is  a  holy  thing." 

—George  Birdseye. 


A  Bird's  Elegy. 

He  was  the  first  to  welcome  the  Spring; 

Adventurous,  he  came 
To  wake  the  dreaming  buds  and  sing 

The  crocus  into  flame. 

He  loved  the  morning  and  the  dew; 

He  loved  the  sun  and  rain; 
He  fashioned  lyrics  as  he  fiew 

With  love  for  their  refrain. 

Poet  of  vines  and  blossoms,  he, 

Beloved  of  them  all; 
The  timid  leaves  upon  the  tree 

Grew  bold  at  his  glad  call. 

He  sang  the  rapture  of  the  hills, 
And  from  the  starry  height 

He  brought  the  melody  that  fills 
The  meadows  with  delight. 

And  now  behold  him  dead,  alas! 

Where  he  made  joy  bo  long: 
A  bit  of  blue  amid  the  grass — 

A  tiny  broken  song. 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


A  Gruesome  War  Dance. 

Our  trouble  all  came  from  hiring  the 
young  Pawnee  to  carry  in  one  of  Ar- 
nold's deer. 

We  were  camped  on  the  thick  willows 
on  the  Loup  river  between  Timber 
creek  and  the  Cedar,  and  had  been  out 
three  days.  There  was  already  consid- 
erable snow  on  the  ground,  more  had 
fallen  during  the  night,  so  that  the  walk- 
ing was  very  bad. 

On  the  morning  of  that  third  day  we 
sat  at  breakfast  discussing  means  of 
bringing  in  the  two  deer  which  Arnold 
had  killed  the  evening  before.  It  was 
just  then  that  this  Indian  came  down  the 
river  and  turned  into  our  camp. 

As  soon  as  we  had  hired  him  to  carry 
in  one  of  the  deer  we  all  set  out  to- 
gether. After  a  long  search  Arnold 
found  one  of  his  deer  where  he  had 
cached  it  in  a  snowdrift.  The  Indian 
promised  to  get  into  camp  with  it  be- 
fore dark.  We  went  on  for  the  other 
deer,  which  we  found  and  undertook  to 
carry  to  camp,  packing  it  turn  about. 
The  snow  was  so  deep  that  long  before 
we  got  in  we  were  so  tired  that  we 
could  carry  the  deer  but  a  few  rods  at 
a  time.  However,  we  did  finally  get  to 
camp  at  dark,  and  there  found  three 
Indians  waiting  for  us.  The  other  deer 
had  not  arrived. 

While  preparing  supper  we  both 
threw  our  belts,  knives  and  pistols  upon 
the  bed.  After  we  bad  fed  our  visitors 
they  told  us  that  they  were  camped 
across  the  Cedar,  up  the  Loup  a  very 
short  distance.  So  after  supper  we 
decided  to  go  with  them  and  see  if  the 
Indian  had  got  that  far  with  our  deer. 
We  went  without  arms. 

There  was  no  moon;  but  the  stars 
and  the  snow-covered  ground  made  it 
quite  light.  The  three  Indians  went 
ahead,  breaking  the  trail,  and  we  fol- 
lowed. They  traveled  very  fast  for 
some  time;  then  they  broke  into  a  trot, 
which  grew  graduallly  faster  and  faster 
until  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  up  with  them.  Finally  we  lost 
sight  of  them  and  began  to  suspect 
something  was  wrong.  However,  we 
concluded  to  follow  on.    They  could  not 


hide  their  trail  in  the  deep  snow,  and 
we  could  always  find  our  way  back  to 
camp. 

After  a  while  an  Indian  struck  for 
the  hills,  making  a  large  trail,  seem- 
ingly to  lead  us  after  him.  The  other 
two  went  on  up  the  river.  We  were 
sure  their  camp  was  not  in  the  hills,  so 
we  followed  the  two  up  the  river.  Soon 
another  trail,  also  large,  turned  into 
the  hills;  but  we  followed  the  remain- 
ing man  up  the  river. 

After  a  short  distance  the  third  trail 
turned  into  the  hills.  We  stopped  in 
the  cold  and  the  starlight  to  talk  over 
the  situation.  Far  away  from  over  the 
hills  came  the  shrill,  whining  wail  of 
a  lone  coyote;  then  all  was  silent. 

What  should  we  do?  Evidently  the 
Indians  had  not  intended  to  take  us  to 
their  camp.  We  were  ody  the  more 
determined  to  find  it.  For  we  were 
now  satisfied  that  the  Indian  had  stolen 
our  deer  and  had  taken  it  to  the  Paw- 
nee encampment. 

We  turned  down  to  the  river  and 
went  on  the  ice,  where  the  walking 
was  much  better.  The  snow  crunched 
under  our  stiff  boots,  cold  wind  sighed 
past  our  ears,  and  the  eddying  flakes 
blew  into  our  faces.  The  bright  air  was 
deliciously  fresh,  but  on  the  snow-clad 
star-lit  prairie  nothing  appeared  to 
break  the  stilly  whiteness,  to  tell  us 
which  way  we  should  turn  our  footsteps. 
However,  we  traveled  up  the  river 
several  miles,  until  we  were  well  tired 
out,  and  were  about  to  give  up  the 
search,  when  we  heard  a  far-distant 
muffled  sound.  Turning  a  bend  in  the 
river,  we  saw  two  glowing  tents  lit  up 
with  great  fires  within. 

The  Indians  were  camped  in  the  wil- 
lows on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Be- 
tween us  was  a  large  air  rift  in  the 
river,  kept  upon  by  the  swift  current. 
We  found  a  long  log  which  we  threw 
across  the  dangerous  hole.  Then,  bal- 
ancing carefully,  we  walked  over.  To 
have  fallen  meant  a  certain  death  un- 
der the  ice.  We  found  no  trail,  so  we 
pushed  the  willows  apart  and  crowded 
through.  In  the  clearing  we  discov- 
ered several  other  tents,  most  of  them 
seemingly  deserted.  The  one  nearest 
us  was  well  lit  up.  Numerous  moving 
shadows  played  on  its  side.  Much  talk- 
ing and  laughter  came  from  it.  We 
went  to  it,  raised  the  flap  and  stepped 
in.  The  noise  and  talk  stopped  in- 
stantly. 

The  air  was  close  and  smelled  of 
cooked  meat.  In  the  center  a  large 
fire  roared.  On  it  was  a  great  boiling 
kettle  of  venison.  We  looked  around. 
Each  Indian  had  a  rib  of  deer.  A  feast 
was  on.  We  knew  they  were  eating 
our  deer. 

After  a  time  I  asked,  "  Whose  tepee 
is  this  ?  "  A  large,  fat  Indian  struck 
himself  on  the  breast  and  said,  "  It  is 
mine." 

Arnold  recognized  him  as  Doctor  Big 
Bear,  and  shook  hands  with  him.  The 
other  Indians  then  resumed  their  feast. 
He  gave  us  seats  near  himself,  and  we 
asked  about  our  deer.  Big  Bear  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  our  deer,  explaining 
that  it  was  all  right  about  the  deer — 
that  he  and  Arnold  were  just  like 
brothers.  I  told  him  he  should  bring 
the  part  not  cooked — the  hide — and  a 
good  blanket  to  our  camp  and  it  would 
be  well.  Otherwise  we  would  go  to  the 
White  Father  (the  Indian  agent),  who 
would  send  the  chief  and  Big  Bear  to 
Omaha  in  irons. 

The  doctor  smiled  ;  then  he  said  in 
Pawnee,  "Whose  deer  is  it?  Did  you 
kill  it  ?  " 

I  told  him  that  Arnold  killed  the 
deer,  but  that  we  were  hunting  to- 
gether as  one  man. 

The  doctor  turned  to  Arnold,  who 
could  not  understand  Pawnee,  and  said 
in  English,  "He  say  he  shoot  deer." 

Nervously  Arnold  answered,  "  Yes, 
yes,  he  kill  him — he  shoot  him." 

I  said  to  Arnold,  "  That  will  not  do. 
They  know  I  don't  know  where  the 
deer  was.  The  boy  told  them  you 
killed  it." 

Then  in  Pawnee  to  the  Indian  I  said: 
"  Speak  out  straight  from  your  mouth. 
We  are  here;  speak  straight  out." 

He  turned  to  Arnold  and  again  said: 
"  He-say-he  " — 

I  was  angry.  I  hit  him  on  the  side  of 
the  jaw  just  hard  enough  to  show  him  I 
meant  business.    The  other  Indians  had 


been  talking  and  eating.  At  this  a  sud- 
den hush  ran  around  the  lodge.  It  should 
have  warned  me. 

Again  I  said  to  the  doctor:  "  Speak 
straight  out  from  your  mouth.  We  are 
here.    Speak  out." 

The  old  rascal  kept  quiet  a  moment, 
then,  calling  Arnold  "  Brother,"  said  : 
"You    come-last-year-my-camp-Flor  ] 
ence.    He-say-he-shoot — 

Hardly  had  his  mouth  closed  when  I 
hit  him  again.  The  blow  twisted  his 
head  around  sharply.  Again  the  sud- 
den hush  ran  around  the  lodge. 

Then  the  doctor  drew  himself  back, 
shoved  bis  band  under  his  blanket  and 
said:    "  Kit-te-ko  Te-sho-dish." 

I  answered:    "  Yes,  very  mad." 

He  said:  "  Perhaps  you  are  looking 
for  a  fight  ?  " 

"  Yes,  looking  for  a  fight,"  I  said,  as 
I  put  my  hand  inside  my  breast,  pre- 
tending to  reach  for  a  pistol. 

So  we  stood  glaring  at  each  other. 
All  was  still;  no  one  moved.  At  last 
three  bucks  rose.  One  passed  out;  the 
others  sat  down.  Again  there  was  si- 
lence— everyone  anxiously  expectant. 

Ere  long  outside  a  squaw  began  a 
sing-song  cry.  Now  her  tones  were  low 
and  mournful,  low  and  mournful  came 
the  wail.  Now  it  grew  faster,  faster 
and  fiercer,  even  more  terrible.  Re- 
venge, defiance  were  her  theme.  On- 
ward, upward  hurried  the  wailing. 

Then  the  bucks  moved  uneasily.  I 
asked  them  why  she  cried.  I  received 
no  answer.  All  were  silent.  Then  to  a 
boy  I  shouted : 

"  Why  does  she  cry  ?  " 

"  Because  you  hit  her  man,"  an- 
swered he,  jumping  up. 

At  this  all  the  Indians  sprang  to 
their  feet.  More  Indians  crowded  into 
the  tepee.  They  talked  and  gestured 
fiercely.  The  excitement  was  growing. 
Arnold  and  I  stood  back  to  back  wait- 
ing. 

Some  of  the  Indians  began  to  move  in 
and  out,  still  talking,  still  gesticulat- 
ing. Soon  a  deer's  hindquarters  were 
brought  in  and  flung  at  my  feet,  then 
the  hide,  then  the  forequarters,  then 
more  meat.  And  the  smell  of  blood 
was  added  to  the  stench  of  close  air, 
cooked  meat  and  Indian  sweat. 

I  said  to  Arnold,  "Say  all.  Tell 
them  to  bring  it  all.  Fight  for  time." 
Then  I  added,  "There  are  some  red- 
hot  irons  in  the  big  fire.  We  must 
grab  them,  strike  right  and  left,  and 
break  for  liberty.  We  can  get  away 
before  they  realize  what  we  have 
done." 

"No,  no,"  he  exclaimed.  "  We  can't 
do  that.  There  are  too  many.  Let  me 
fix  it." 

The  Indians  had  quieted  down  some, 
watching  us,  awaiting  our  next  move. 
Arnold  turned  to  the  doctor,  took  the 
rascal's  hand  and  said,  "We  are 
brothers,  take  the  deer,  it  is  wicked  to 
fight." 

The  Indian  smiled,  and  his  beady  eyes 
gleamed  treacherously. 

Outside  the  war  -  song  had  begun 
again.  More  meat,  cooked  and  un- 
cooked, was  hurried  in  and  thrown 
at  my  feet.  The  excitement  was 
swiftly  growing.  The  Indians  move 
around  us  in  a  circle,  all  mutter- 
ing, all  swaying  their  arms  and  their 
legs.  Soon  the  circle  began  to  move. 
One  Indian  inside  took  up  the  war- 
song.  Others  joined  in  the  wailing 
chant;  the  gruesome  war-dance  was 
on. 

We  folded  our  arms  and-  looked 
about.  As  yet  they  were  afraid  to  at- 
tack us. 

Round  and  round  went  the  dance, 
faster  ever  faster.  Fiercer  and  fiercer 
grew  the  song.  Sweat  began  to 
stream  down  our  faces.  The  air  was 
hazy  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  stench. 
It  was  hell. 

Then  I  thought  swiftly  and  remem- 
bered that  I  knew  Spotted  Horse,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  this  camp.  Eagerly  I 
looked  for  the  young  chief.  He  was  not 
to  be  seen.    I  despaired. 

At  last  a  young  Indian  came  in.  He 
seemed  to  have  just  arrived  at  camp.  I 
looked  fixedly  at  him,  until  he  seemed  to 
be  conscious  of  myself  alone.  Then  in 
Pawnee  I  said:  "  Go  tell  Spotted  Horse 
to  come  here.  His  white  brother  wishes 
to  speak  to  him.  Go."  The  Indian  im- 
mediately raised  the  flap  of  the  tepee 
and  disappeared. 


Some  of  the  dancers  noticed  this. 
The  dancing  quieted  down.  The  leaders 
started  after  him. 

Then  again  Arnold  said  good-bye  to 
the  doctor  and  we  started  to  go.  A 
crowd  immediately  stepped  in  front  of 
us.  They  pointed  to  the  meat  and  ges- 
tured fiercely. 

We  took  our  old  positions,  acting 
brave,  though  looking  dejected.  Soon 
the  leaders  returned,  and  again  the 
circle  was  formed.  Wilder  and  faster 
the  dancing  grew.  Round  and  round 
went  the  circle.  More  Indians  crowded 
in.  A  squaw  stirred  the  fire.  It  roared 
and  crackled,  and  long-pointed  red 
flames  leaped  into  the  dark  air,  lighting 
up  the  cruel  faces. 

One  Indian  drew  his  knife,  then  an- 
other, and  another.  One  left  the  surg- 
ing circle  and  danced  toward  us,  sing- 
ing wildly,  and  slashing  the  air  excit- 
edly. 

"This  is  terrible,"  muttered  Arnold. 
"We've  got  to  grab  those  irons,"  I 
said.    "  Are  you  ready  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  It's  our  only  chance." 
"Let's  risk  it." 

"  Ready  1 "  Our  muscles  were  tense 
for  action.  But  just  then  I  saw  Spot- 
ted Horse's  head  thrust  into  the  tepee. 
"  Wait !"  I  cried. 

Spotted  Horse  gazed  about  a  second 
until  his  eye  fell  on  us.  Then  he  hur- 
ried in,  flinging  dancers  right  and  left, 
elbowing  his  way  straight  to  us. 

We  each  grasped  one  of  his  hands. 
He  slyly  smiled  at  our  sighs  of  relief, 
and  said,  "  You-heap-bad-scare  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  laughed  nervously,  "heap 
bad." 

The  Indians  quieted  down  quickly 
and  one  by  one  sneaked  out  of  the  tent. 

Spotted  Horse  led  us  to  his  tepee, 
and  gave  us  seats  with  him  on  the 
raised  part,  which  was  covered  with 
robes  and  blankets.  I  told  him  our 
trouble,  and  the  cause  of  it.  So  he 
promised  to  bring  us  the  deer  and  a 
good  blanket  the  next  day.  We  thanked 
him,  shook  hands,  and  started  back  to 
camp. 

Throughout  the  Indian  village  all 
was  dark  and  quiet,  not  an  Indian  in 
sight.  We  hurried  on  silently  for  a 
mile ;  then,  feeling  more  secure,  we 
began  to  talk  over  our  narrow  escape. 

At  our  camp  we  found  everything  as 
we  had  left  it.  But  we  did  not  sleep 
much  that  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  we  heard  Spotted  Horse  call. 
We  looked  out  and  saw  only  an  Indian 
pony  some  forty  yards  away.  When 
we  answered,  the  chief  appeared  from 
behind  the  pony.  He  unloaded  all 
the  meat,  cooked  and  uncooked,  the 
deer's  hide,  and  a  very  poor  blanket. 
Then  he  jumped  on  his  hcrse,  yelled 
good-bye,  and  started  back. 

We  laughingly  cried  after  him, 
"Spot,  oh,  Spot!  We  said  a  good 
blanket ! " 

He  laughed,  waved  his  hand,  and 
galloped  away.  He  knew  we  were  glad 
enough  to  get  off  with  even  a  poor 
blanket  ! 

That  day  the  Indians  moved  on  up  the 
river.  We  stayed  several  days  longer 
and  enjoyed  our  hunt  without  molesta- 
tion.— Outing  Magazine. 


She — "But  you  must  admit  that  so- 
ciety in  our  village  is  all  the  time  be- 
coming more  cultured." 

He — "  Yes,  I  hear  that  the  minstrel 
show  next  week  instead  of  end  men 
they  advertise  '  superior  terminal  facili- 
ties.'  " 


The  Count — I  weesh  to  marry  your 
daughter,  saire  !  I  am  worth  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollaire. 

The  Millionaire — But  I  thought  you 
were  a  bankrupt. 

The  Count — I  mean  zat  I  am  vorth 
zat  moch  to  you. 


A  white-haired  man  walked  into  the 
ordinary's  office  the  other  day  and 
asked  for  a  pension  certificate. 

"What  ground  for  a  pension  have 
you  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

"Why,  when  the  engagement  begun,"  . 
he  said,  "  I  lost  my  head." 

Young  man — "I  wonder  what's  the 
best  way  to  find  out  what  a  woman 
thinks  of  you  ?  " 

Henpeck — "  Marry  her." 
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How  to  Avoid  Catching  Cold. 

A  famous  English  doctor  once  wrote 
in  the  Lancet :  "A  chilly  man  is  a  sick 
man."  If  that  is  true  the  percentage 
of  invalids  in  the  American  republic  is 
somewhat  appalling.  A  New  York 
doctor,  when  asked  about  his  English 
confrere's  statement,  laughed,  but  gave 
his  indorsement. 

"Of  course,  that  doesn't  mean  that 
every  man  who  feels  cold  is  seriously  ill," 
he  said;  "  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
very  exceptional  exposure  is  sufficient 
excuse  for  a  well  man's  suffering  from 
cold  in  any  climate  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed. If  ordinary  exposure  in  this 
climate  can  make  a  person  uncomfort- 
ably cold,  there  is  something  wrong 
with  that  person's  physical  condition  or 
clothing. 

"Taking  cold  isn't  a  matter  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  a  question  of  physical 
condition.  Fatigue  causes  more  colds 
than  all  the  drafts  that  blow.  A  draft 
isn't  going  to  harm  a  man  whose  nerves 
and  circulation  are  in  perfect  tone.  A 
man  goes  home  fagged  and  jaded  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  He  goes  to  an  evening 
function  in  dress  clothes,  takes  liberties 
with  his  stomach  or  nerves.  He  is 
chilly,  takes  cold,  and  swears  it  was  all 
a  matter  of  temperature  or  draft.  If 
his  blood  was  pure,  his  nerves  steady 
and  his  digestion  good,  the  temperature 
wouldn't  have  affected  him. 

"Quite  aside  from  the  problem  of 
what  we  call  colds,  the  ordinary  sensa- 
tions of  cold  seldom  have  an  external 
cause.  Their  cause  is  internal.  The 
men  and  women  who  go  shivering  along 
our  streets  in  winter  weather  ought  not 
to  be  cold,  unless  they  have  some  dis- 
ease that  explains  their  chilliness. 
They  think  they  can  remedy  matters  by 
piling  on  heavy  clothing.  '  It  can't  be 
done  that  way.  Naturally,  warm  cloth- 
ing will  help  to  offset  a  low  tempera- 
ture, but  it  will  not  make  a  man  warm 
if  there  is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  some 
internal  reason  why  he  is  cold. 

"I  believe  that  fully  three-fourths  of 
our  people  wear  too  many  heavy 
clothes  in  cold  weather.  They  feel  cold, 
and  the  only  thing  they  think  of  doing 
is  to  put  on  another  thickness  of  flan- 
nel. Warm  clothing  is  all  right,  but 
heavy  clothiDg  isn't,  and  the  close  fit- 
ting flannels  that  are  so  universally 
worn  are  an  abomination.  They  keep 
the  skin  from  breathing,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  skin  gets  out  of  breath  the 
owner  of  the  skin  will  be  cold,  even  if 
he  wears  flannel  and  fur  a  foot  thick. 

"It  seems  queer  to  me  that  people 
will  never  learn  or  put  in  practice  the 
simple  rules  that  will  insure  them  com- 
fort in  cold  weather.  Putting  aside  in- 
valids, we'll  take  the  man  who  consid- 
ers himself  perfectly  well,  but  who  gets 
blue  and  shivers  on  a  cold  day.  His 
circulation  is  out  of  gear.  He  must 
find  the  cause  arid  remove  it,  if  possi- 
ble. If  not,  he  must  offset  it  as  much 
as  he  can,  by  simple  and  rational 
means. 

"Imperfect  digestion  may  have  im- 
poverished his  blood.  Then  he  must 
forswear  gastronomic  indulgence  and 
eat  plain  food  that  will  make  pure  blood. 
The  first  plunge  into  wintry  air,  out  of 
a  warm  house,  will  always  make  the 
pores  gasp,  and  drive  the  blood  from 
the  surface  to  the  inner  fortresses  in 
the  big  veins  and  arteries  and  around 
the  vital  parts  of  the  body;  but,  if  the 
circulation  is  good,  the  reaction  will 
follow  almost  immediately,  and  the 
blood  will  flow  back  to  the  surface  with 
a  rush,  producing  a  fine  tingling  glow. 

"In  order  to  bring  about  this  happy 
condition  a  man  must  take  care  of  his 
body  and  .encourage  his  circulation. 
Pure  air,  wholesome  food,  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise, frequent  bathing  and  ventilation 
of  the  skin,  and  avoidance  of  swelter- 
ing clothes  will  put  the  average  man 
where  he  can  defy  any  winter  weather 
this  climate  can  furnish.  If  his  nose 
and  fingers  do  get  cold  temporarily  in 
extreme  cases,  they  will  warm  up 
quickly,  and  general  prolonged  chilli- 
ness will  be  unknown  to  him. 

"  Our  houses  and  offices  are  too  hot. 
We  all  know  that.  So  far  as  possible 
we  should  remedy  it ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, it  isn't  always  possible,  espe- 
cially in  an  apartment  house  or  office 
building.  When  one  can't  keep  the 
temperature  down  to  some  point  be- 


tween 60°  and  70° — preferably  nearer 
60°  than  70°- — one  must  grin  and  bear  it, 
and  do  what  one  can  to  counteract  the 
injury.  At  least,  let  the  air  be  pure. 
Foul  air  is  worse  than  a  draft.  Indeed, 
if  a  man  is  in  prime  condition  a  draught 
ought  not  to  harm  him.  One  great 
physician  of  this  generation  used  to  turn 
cold  draughts  of  air  on  small  sections 
of  a  patient's  body  until  he  got  the  pa- 
tient into  a  condition  where  he  could 
endure  the  cold  current  on  his  whole 
body. 

"  Few  persons  understand  how  des- 
perately the  skin  needs  ventilation.  A 
large  majority  of  my  patients,  I  verily 
believe,  do  not  expose  their  whole  bodies 
to  the  air  once  from  September  to  June. 
Now,  that  is  ridiculous.  It  would  be 
suicidal  for  a  person  who  wasn't  used  to 
it  to  take  off  all  his  clothes  and  loiter 
around  in  a  room  at  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, but  the  thing  may  be  done  by  de- 
grees, and  the  body  needs  an  air  bath 
at  least  once  a  day  if  the  skin  is  to  do 
its  duty  by  the  blood  and  nerves.  For 
the  same  reason  the  skin  must  have  its 
daily  water  bath.  I  favor  the  cold 
plunge  for  few  persons.  I  think  the 
warm  tub  bath  should  be  used  spar- 
ingly, but  a  sponge  bath,  followed  by 
vigorous  friction,  everybody  should  have 
once  a  day.  Cold  water  is  preferable, 
but  that,  like  the  air  bath,  may  be  a 
matter  of  education.  Bathe  one  portion 
of  the  body  in  tepid  water,  keeping  the 
rest  of  the  body  covered.  As  the  shock 
lessens  with  habit,  bare  more  of  the 
body  at  one  time.  When  you  are  hard- 
ened tc  exposure  to  air  and  tepid  water, 
gradually  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
water  until  you  are  taking  a  sponge 
bath  in  cold  water.  That  word  sponge 
bath  is  a  misnomer.  I  hate  sponges. 
They  are  germ  and  filth  carriers.  Use 
your  hands,  or  better,  a  rough  wash 
rag  that  will  create  friction  and  can  be 
boiled  between  baths.  Don't  use  one 
wash  rag  for  a  week  as  some  people  do. 
The  thoughtless  uncleanliness  of  decent 
people  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

"Take  the  matter  of  underwear. 
That's  right  in  line  with  the  cold  cure 
we  are  discussing.  Nine  persons  out  of 
ten  wear  soiled  underwear  next  the 
skin.  I  admit  that  laundry  bills  would 
keep  many,  save  plutocrats,  from  chang- 
ing every  day,  which  is  the  ideal  course, 
but  at  least  underwear  may  be  well 
ventilated  between  wearings.  I  advise 
keeping  two  suits  going  at  once.  Wear 
a  suit  one  day.  Put  it  where  it  will  be 
well  ventilated  in  fresh  air  the  next  day 
and  don  a  second  suit.  Alternate  the 
two  suits  until  both  are  soiled.  Then 
have  a  new  deal.  The  rule  will  be  worth 
money  to  you — but  be  sure  to  hang  the 
suit  you  are  not  wearing  out  in  the 
fresh  air.  Don't  tuck  it  away  in  a  dark 
closet. 

"While  we  are  talking  about  under- 
wear, wool  is  unquestionably  more  con- 
ducive to  warmth  than  anything  one 
can  wear,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
sense  in  wearing  flannels  as  thick  as  a 
board.  If  all  wool  irritates  the  skin 
too  much  light-weight  silk  and  wool 
mixture  is  quite  as  good.  In  case  a 
person  simply  will  not  wear  any  wool, 
silk  is  the  next  best  thing;  but  most  of 
the  physicians  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me  that  silk  and  wool  is  an  excellent 
underwear  mixture.  Cotton  and  linen 
are  good  conductors  of  heat.  They 
take  the  animal  heat  which  the  body 
produces  by  great  effort  and  carry  it 
away  from  the  body  as  fast  as  it  is 
pumped  up.  Wool,  being  a  poor  con- 
ductor, allows  the  body  to  preserve  its 
warmth  for  its  own  purposes. 

"Recently  in  several  northern  cities 
a  most  sensible  plan  has  been  adopted 
for  the  policemen.  In  winter  a  police- 
man, instead  of  putting  on  woolen  un- 
derwear a  foot  thick,  wears  two  full 
suits  of  very  light  weight  woolen  under- 
wear. The  idea  is  based  on  scientific 
fact,  and  has  worked  most  successfully. 
The  two  light,  loose  suits  allow  the  air 
to  circulate  freely  and  make  thorough 
skin  ventilation  a  possibility  with 
greatly  increased  cold  resistance  as  a 
result.  I  myself  have  adopted  the  idea 
and  find  it  admirable.  I  can't  say 
enough  against  the  clinging,  tight-fit- 
ting, ribbed  underwear  that  seems  so 
dear  to  womankind  and  is  sinfully  put 
upon  many  children.  '  It  is  opposed  to 
all  rules  of  health  and  comfort." — N.  Y. 
Sun. 


Why  Babies  Cry. 

It  will  probably  astonish  the  young 
mother  who  has  not  yet  outlived  the 
happy  novelty  of  possessing  a  baby  "of 
her  very  own"  to  learn  that  a  certain 
amount  of  crying  is  a  physical  necessity 
for  all  youDg  babies.  The  child  who 
does  not  cry  upon  its  entrance  into  this 
troublous  world,  and  who  can  not  be 
made  to  cry,  soon  comes  to  the  end  of 
its  span  of  existence,  for  its  inability  to 
cry  denotes  an  equal  inability  to 
breathe.  With  its  first  pitiful  cry  the 
newly-born  baby  expands  its  little 
lungs  and  inhales  the  oxygen  necessary 
for  a  proper  start  in  life,  and  with 
every  cry  that  follows  it  acquires  an  in- 
crease in  vigor.  Hence,  to  hush  a 
baby's  cry  is  not  at  all  times  a  wise  or 
sensible  thing  to  do  ;  indeed,  provided 
the  child  does  not  cry  from  pain  or  hun- 
ger— a  point  which  the  vigilant  mother 
can  very  easily  determine — it  will  do  it 
good,  rather  than  harm,  to  let  it  cry 
as  long  as  it  will,  even  though  the  noise 
be  somewhat  of  a  tax  upon  the  nerves 
and  patience  of  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold. Of  course,  the  cry  of  illness — 
which  is  generally  a  fretful  wail — and 
that  of  pain  and  hunger — which  is  al- 
ways sharp,  intermittent  and  insistent 
— should  receive  immediate  attention, 
for  both  are  very  exhausting  to  the  lit- 
tle one. — The  Designer. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  slight  flavor  of  onion  is  almost  a 
must-have  in  hot  dishes  prepared  from 
cold  meat. 

A  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  added  to 
four  or  five  quarts  of  starch  will  make 
the  colored  starched  clothes  iron 
easier. 

Rubbing  the  inside  of  the  salad  bowl 
or  fork  with  a  cut  clove  of  garlic  or 
onion  will  give  all  the  flavor  desirable 
where  the  least  flavor  possible  is  de- 
sired. 

At  a  recent  luncheon  the  whole  to- 
matoes served  were  peeled  and  cut  in 
eighths  nearly  through,  which  made 
them  look  like  red  roses  as  they  were 
brought  in  resting  on  lettuce  hearts. 

If  you  can  not  allow  soup  stock  time 
enough  to  cool  and  the  fat  to  harden, 
remove  fat  with  absorbent  cotton.  Roll 
it  in  a  tiny  pad,  dip  it  deftly  across  the 
top  of  the  soup  and  the  fat  will  be  ab- 
sorbed. If  there  is  much  fat,  several 
bits  of  cotton  may  be  necessary  to 
clear  it. 

A  cream  cheese  to  be  served  with 
fruit  is  made  light  by  beating  up  the 
cheese  with  a  little  olive  oil.  When  it 
is  soft  and  light  it  is  then  pressed  into 
shape  again  before  it  is  cut  into  pieces 
for  serving.  It  should  be  sliced  about 
1  inch  thick  and  served  on  a  plate  with 
a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  it  and  a 
spoonful  of  gooseberry  or  currant  jam 
at  the  side. 

"  When  the  days  grow  warmer,"  ad-  j 
vises  a  man,  "  the  air  of  the  house  will 
be  greatly  improved  if  a  ventilator  is 
substituted  for  the  usual  skylight.  The  I 
latter  can  be  removed  entirely  and  its  j 


place  filled  with  an  arrangement  con- 
structed on  the  Venetian-blind  princi- 
ple, which  is  to  be  had  of  carpenters  or 
builders.  This  not  only  gratefully  les- 
sens the  glare  in  the  upper  story,  but 
creates  a  draught  that  keeps  the  air  of 
the  house  constantly  changing." 


Domestic  Hints. 

Potato  Cakes. — Take  cold  mashed 
potatoes,  moisten  with  a  little  cream, 
and  work  in  sufficient  flour,  in  which 
baking  powder  is  mixed,  to  make  a 
firm  dough,  adding  a  pinch  of  salt.  Roll 
out  the  potato  paste,  thinly  sprinkle 
with  dry  floor  or  a  beaten  egg,  cut  into 
rounds,  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle  for 
ten  minutes;  butter  while  hot,  and 
serve. 

Beef  Hash. — Chop  rather  fine  cold 
roast  beef  and  twice  the  amount  of  cold 
boiled  potato.  Put  a  piece  of  butter 
into  a  frying  pan,  and  when  melted  put 
in  the  meat  and  potatoes.  Add  enough 
beef  gravy  or  stock  to  moisten;  stir 
occasionally;  let  it  brown  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan,  and  then  turn  out  like 
an  omelet  on  a  hot  platter. 

Curry  of  Chicken  and  Rice. — Make 
a  white  sauce  as  follows:  Melt  one  ta- 
blespoonful of  butter  without  browning; 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  stir 
until  smooth;  add  one  cup  of  milk  and 
stir  continually  until  it  thickens;  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder,  one- 
half  of  a  cup  of  boiled  rice,  one-half  of  a 
cup  of  cold  chopped  chicken.  When 
heated  serve. 

Tomato  Salad. — Pare  the  tomatoes 
with  a  sharp  knife;  slice  and  lay  in  a 
bowl.  Make  dressing  as  follows:  To 
one-half  teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon 
mustard  and  one-half  teaspoon  white 
pepper,  add  two  heaping  teaspoons 
olive  oil,  one  drop  at  a  time,  until  thor- 
oughly mixed.  Whip  in  the  yolk  of  one 
egg  and  three  tablespoons  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice.  Mayonnaise  dressing  may 
be  substituted  for  this  if  preferred. 

Eggs  Poached  in  Cream. — Half  a 
pint  of  cream,  six  eggs,  salt  and  white 
pepper,  and  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
finely  minced  parsley.  Bring  the  cream 
to  a  boil  in  a  chafing-dish,  break  the 
eggs  carefully,  to  keep  the  yolks  whole, 
into  the  cream  and  cook  until  the  whites 
are  set — about  three  minutes.  Have  a 
delicate  slice  of  toast  for  each  egg  on 
hot  plates,  lay  an -egg  on  each,  pour 
the  cream  over  them,  sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  the  chopped  pars- 
ley and  serve. 

Ham  Croquettes. — Mix  one  cup  of 
hot  mashed  potatoes,  one  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a 
dash  or  two  of  cayenne;  beat  thor- 
oughly, then  spread  on  a  platter;  put 
one  cup  of  finely  chopped  cooked  ham 
in  a  small  frying  pan  with  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  stir  over  the  fire  for  one 
minute;  spread  this  on  a  platter,  when 
cold  take  a  spoonful  of  the  potato  and 
form  it  in  a  hollow,  put  into  the  hollow 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  ham  and  fold  the 
potato  over  it,  form  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
croquette,  dip  in  beaten  egg,  then  in 
bread  crumbs,  then  in  beaten  egg  and 
then  in  bread  crum bs  again ;  fry  in  deep, 
hot  fat  in  the  frying  basket,  drain  and 
arrange  on  a  hot  platter. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  July  1,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept  Dec. 

Wednesday   72}$@71*  73-<@72* 

Thursday   71«@72*  72M@73K 

Friday   72«@72X  72*@73H 

Saturday   73K@7*H 

Monday   73*@74  74  @74*i 

Tuesday  73M@75X  74*@76 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   30*@29X  30*030 

Thursday   S9%@»>H  29X®  

Friday   30fc@29X  3U»@  

Saturday   3HXS30*   @  

Monday   31H@32  *333£<335M 

Tuesday    @    ®  

•New. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902. 

'hursday   1  Wi@  

Friday   1  14M®1  MX 

Saturday   I  14X@l  HX 

Monday   1  15   @1  15* 

Tuesday   1  16  @l  18* 

Wednesday    @    @  

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  been  decidedly  firm  the 
current  week,  but  there  has  been  no  great 
amount  of  activity  here,  due  more  to 
limited  offerings  and  to  absence  of  pro- 
nounced pressure  to  realize  rather  than  to 
lack  of  demand.  There  are  only  eleven 
ships  on  the  engaged  list  for  grain-loading 
in  San  Francisco  port  at  this  time,  ex- 
porters being  slow  lately  about  chartering, 
being  short  on  wheat.  There  are  a  dozen 
or  more  idle  ships,  however,  in  harbor 
awaiting  engagement,  and  a  good-sized 
fleet  headed  this  way.  The  prospects  are 
favorable  for  an  ample  supply  of  ocean 
tonnage  for  the  season's  needs.  The  ships 
here  and  on  the  way  represent  a  carrying 
capacity  of  fully  4*50,000  tons  of  wheat. 
There  is  a  better  supply  of  ships,  both 
spot  and  to  arrive,  than  a  year  ago,  the 
aggregate  being  75,000  tons  greater,  based 
on  carrying  capacity  for  wheat.  With 
crops  promising  poorly  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  wheat  belt  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  mountains,  and  recently  damag- 
ing weather  to  crops  in  France,  as  also  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  a  good  export  de- 
mand is  likoly  to  be  experienced  during 
the  season  now  opening,  for  the  wheat  of 
this  State  and  coast.  Speculative  opera- 
tors and  regular  dealers  are  doing  consid- 
erable purchasing  in  the  interior,  in  many 
instances  paying  relatively  higher  figures 
than  are  quotable  here.  It  is  the  old 
game  of  keeping  values  down  as  much  as 
possible  in  this  center,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  farmer  who  is  selling  in  the 
interior  believe  that  he  is  getting  the  best 
of  the  bargain. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*@1  13X 

Oregon  Valley   — -®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  L7*@l  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Llv.  quotations         5slOd@5slO*d  -s-d-®-s-d 

Freight  rates   36«@38s  25@26M8 

Local  market   95@97*      1  13\@l  15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.14J®1.16*. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.17jj@1.19|. 

Tuesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  S1.16@1.16» ;  May,  1903,  $1.19@1.19|. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  moderate  export  movement, 
principally  to  China  and  South  America, 
but  trade  on  local  account  is  of  light  pro- 
portions. The  aggregate  of  trade,  how- 
ever, is  of  fair  average  proportions  for  the 
end  of  the  cereal  year,  which  is  invariably 
a  quiet  period  in  the  flour  trade.  Sup- 
plies are  of  fair  volume,  but  are  not  apt  to 
be  materially  increased  in  the  near  future. 
While  the  general  tone  is  slightly  firmer 
than  lately  current,  in  quotable  values 
there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  »2  40@2  50 

n  perflne,  good  to  choice   2  60®2  90 

-juntry  grades,  extras   8  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  85®3  85 


Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  85®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  26 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  40 

BARLEY. 
The  market  for  this  cereal  has  not 
shown  much  activity  since  date  of  last  re- 
view, neither  has  it  been  noteworthy  for 
firmness.  On  local  account  old  barley  is 
naturally  being  given  the  preference  for 
immediate  use,  the  new  not  being  suf- 
ficiently seasoned  to  be  desirable  at  pres- 
ent for  feed  purposes  and  of  course  will 
not  be  serviceable  for  brewing  for  several 
months  to  come.  Most  of  the  inquiry  at 
this  date  for  new  barley  is  on  foreign  or 
speculative  account.  Bids  are  not  at  a 
high  range,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of 
any  great  quantity  being  secured  here. 
Some  purchasing  is  reported  in  the  in- 
terior at  prices  above  the  parity  of  values 
current  in  this  center. 

New  Barley   85  @  95 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  old   92*®  

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92* 

Brewing,  No.  1  tp  choice   1  00  @1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

No  improvement  has  been  developed  in 
the  general  tone  of  this  market  or  in 
quotable  values  since  date  of  last  report. 
Offerings  are  principally  new  Reds  and 
Blacks,  and  these  are  moving  slowly  at 
the  comparatively  low  figures  now  pre- 
vailing. White  oats  are  nearly  out  of 
stock,  as  it  is  too  early  for  new  of  this 
species.  Values  for  White  oats  are  conse- 
quently largely  nominal  at  present. 
Wholesale  custom  could  not  be  secured 
for  offerings  to  arrive  at  full  figures 
quoted. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  30  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  27* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  10  @1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  25 

Milling   1  30   @1  32'/, 

Surprise,  good  to  ohoice   1  30  @1  35 

Black  Russian   1  00  @1  10 

Red   1  02*®1  17* 

CORN. 

Market  is  slow  and  is  likely  to  so  con- 
tinue until  values  touch  more  reasonable 
levels  than  have  been  lately  current. 
Stocks  are  not  of  very  large  proportions, 
but  are  showing  some  increase,  and  are 
considerably  ahead  of  immediate  require- 
ments for  either  home  use  or  shipment  at 
the  prices  now  ruling. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  47*®1  52tf 

RYE. 

Very  little  doing  at  present.  Transfers 
are  difficult  to  effect  at  figures  satisfactory 
to  the  producer. 

Good  to  choice   80  ®  85 

BUCKWHEAT. 
In  the  absence  of  both  offerings  and  de- 
mand, quotations  for  the  time  are  wholly 
nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  56  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Business  is  not  brisk  in  beans  of  any 
variety  and  seldom  is  at  this  time  of  year. 
Values  show  steadiness,  there  being  no 
undue  selling  pressure.  Spot  supplies  are 
mainly  Lady  Washingtons  and  Small 
Whites.  In  colored  beans  Pinks  and 
Bayos  take  the  lead  in  point  of  quantities 
offering,  but  stocks  of  latter  variety  are 
by  no  means  heavy.  Black-eyes  are  in 
too  light  supply  to  admit  of  other  than  a 
small  jobbing  trade.  Limas  are  being  of- 
fered sparingly,  and  it  is  the  exception 
where  they  can  be  obtained  at  less  than 
full  current  figures. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  55 

Lady  Washington   2  35  @2  5u 

Pinks   2  05  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  10 

Reds   2  25  @2  75 

Red  Kidney   3  50   @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   8  65   @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans   4  90  @5  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @l  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 

There  are  plenty  of  green  Dried  Peas  on 
market,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  whole- 
sale inquiry  for  them,  dealers  being  well 
stocked.  Niles  Peas  are  too  scarce  to 
quote,  market  being  practically  bare  of 
home  product,  both  here  and  in  the 
interior. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   @  

WOOL. 

Market  is  firm,  with  demand  good  at 
prevailing  values  for  wools  of  all  descrip- 
tions, but  more  particularly  for  bright  and 
free  stock,  with  little  of  this  sort  now 
offering,  either  here  or  in  the  country. 
Eastern  and  local  buyers  have  been  lately 
watching  the  market  very  closely,  consid- 
erable competitive  bidding  being  drawn 
forth  where  good  to  choice  wools  were  for 
sale. 


SPRINO. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  15  ®17* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  <ai3 

Southern,  7  mos   9  @11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®  10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

HOPS. 

Aside  from  the  hops  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers,  there  are  virtually  none  now 
offering  in  this  center.  Dealers  quote 
16@18c  for  good  to  choice  of  last  crop 
and  15(«  ltic  for  choice  new  to  arrive. 
There  are  various  and  conflicting  reports 
about  the  amount  of  new  hops  which  have 
been  contracted  for,  but  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  very  heavy  percentage  of  this  year's 
yield  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
growers.  A  New  York  review  of  the 
Eastern  market  is  herewith  given:  "The 
market  throughout  has  a  firm  tone. 
State  hops  are  in  very  few  hands  and 
stocks  are  so  small  that  holders  ask  ex- 
treme prices  for  them.  Some  special 
growths  cannot  be  bought  at  the  higher 
figures  quoted.  Brewers  have  taken  a 
moderate  quantity  of  Pacific  Coast  hops 
for  current  needs,  paying  20@21c  gen- 
erally. Dealers  have  made  some  pur- 
chases on  the  market,  and  a  quantity  of 
very  nice  quality  sold  at  19c.  There  are 
no  more  of  that  grade  to  be  had  at  the 
price,  however.  Yearlings  practically 
gone.  Some  trading  in  old  olds,  and  a 
hardening  tendency  to  values.  Crop  re- 
ports from  this  State  are  not  favorable, 
cold  weather  making  the  yards  very  back- 
ward. It  looks  as  if  the  crop  will  be  a 
smaller  one  than  last  year.  From 
England  there  are  complaints  of  bad 
weather  and  backward  yards,  but  reports 
from  Germany  are  generally  fair." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  for  hay  is  very  quiet,  and 
always  is  around  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Buyers  are  using  the  stereotyped  excuse 
for  not  purchasing  that  they  do  not  care 
to  run  the  extra  risk  of  fire  on  account  of 
pyrotechnics  let  loose  in  celebrating  the 
nation's  birthday.  Prices  have  remained 
quotably  about  the  same  as  on  preceding 
week,  but  sales  at  extreme  current  figures 
were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  were  confined  mainly  to  select  qual- 
ities of  old  hay.  A  more  active  demand 
for  new  hay  is  looked  for  in  the  very  near 
future. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  50 

Volunteer  Oat   5  50®  7  50 

Alfalfa    @  

OLD. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@11  00 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  10  50 

Barley   7  60®  9  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Values  for  Bran  continue  at  a  tolerably 
high  range,  with  spot  stocks  largely 
Northern  product  and  in  few  hands. 
Middlings  are  being  offered  very  spar- 
ingly and  temporarily  are  commanding 
stiff  figures.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  are  ruling  fairly  steady,  but  supplies 
of  both  descriptions  are  sufficient  for  cur- 
rent demands. 

Bran,  »  ton   18  O0@19  50 

Middlings   21  00® 23  00 

Shorts,  Oregon.   18  60@20  50 

Barley,  Rolled    19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    81  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  at  present  in 
any  of  the  seeds  quoted  below.  Most 
kinds  are  in  too  light  supply  to  admit  of 
any  extensive  operations.  Canary  Seed 
of  choice  quality  is  in  especially  limited 
stock,  the  latest  arrival  from  the  East 
being  mostly  in  damaged  condition.  Quo- 
tations throughout  are  the  same  as  last 
noted,  but,  owing  to  the  prevailing  inac- 
tivity, values  are  largely  nominal  at  this 
date. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50®  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  30®  3  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  3\ 

Rape   IX®  Hi 

Hemp   8M®  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Grain  Bags  are  meeting  with  fair  re- 
quest and  values  are  being  tolerably  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range.  In  fact, 
in  the  filling  of  small  orders  some  holders 
are  asking  a  slight  advance  on  quotations. 
Fruit  Sacks  are  without  quotable  change 
in  price  and  have  not  yet  begun  to  move 
in  great  quantities,  although  active  in- 
quiry is  looked  for  these  sacks  at  an  eary 
day. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  6>^ 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6  ®  6<4 

San  Quentin  Bags,      100  5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  Si  @S6 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  fbs  82  @33 

Fleeoe  Twine   8*®— 

Gunnies   — @— 

BeanBagB   6*®  6\ 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  >v  6,  «•-, 

Fruit  Saoks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Market  continues  firm  for  Hides,  with 
demand  fairly  active  at  prevailing  values. 
Pelts  are  receiving  more  attention  than 
for  some  time  past  and  better  average 
figures  are  realized,  although  the  quot- 
able range  of  prices  remains  practically  as 
before.  Tallow  is  not  lacking  for  custom 
at  full  figures,  purchases  being  mostly  on 
account  of  shipping  orders. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cutis. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  58  B>s   11   @—      9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   9  @—  7*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..  9*®—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  H>s..   9  ®-  7*@— 

Stags   7  @—    —  @- 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—      8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @16*  15  @-. 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tt>s..  13   @—     11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   18  @-     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  ®3  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium  .  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50®  2  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  0J  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4V4        @  4% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

While  offerings  are  light  of  both  Comb 
and  Extracted,  buyers  are  not  numerous 
at  extreme  current  rates,  nor  do  they 
show  disposition  to  operate  in  a  wholesale 
way  at  prices  now  generally  asked.  Most 
dealers  are  doing  little  else  at  present 
than  awaiting  developments  and  produc- 
ers, as  a  rule,  are  not  crowding  honey  to 
sale. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb   7  ®lo 

Dark  Comb  6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  of  light  proportions  and  are 
likely  to  so  continue  for  some  time  to 
come.    There  is  no  trouble  in  securing 
buyers  at  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  fb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®£6 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Business  doing  in  this  line  is  not  heavy, 
as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time.  The 
Beef  market  presents  an  easy  tone,  but  as 
regards  actual  values  the  changes  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  any  material 
alterations  in  quotations.  Mutton  Is  not 
offering  in  great  quantity,  and  although 
current  values  are  being  fairly  well  sus- 
tained, the  market  is  not  firm.  Veal  is  in 
very  moderate  receipt  and  is  bringing  tol- 
erably firm  figures.  Lamb  is  not  in  exces- 
sive supply  and  prices  are  ruling  steady  at 
last  quoted  range.  Hogs  are  arriving  iu 
just  about  sufficient  quantity  for  p-esent 
needs,  and  sales  are  mainly  at  full  current 
figures. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  fb          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6*®  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8o;  wethers   8  <& 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6*®  S\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6% 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6\@  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  oountry  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  V  fb   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  f  lb   9  @  9H 

POULTRY. 

Much  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition 
prevailed  in  the  poultry  market  as  during 
preceding  week.  The  demand  was  far 
from  active,  and  inquiry  for  domestic 
product  was  confined  mainly  to  choice 
young  stock.  Fryers,  Broilers  and  Young 
Roosters  sold  to  fair  advantage,  consider- 
ing the  general  condition  of  the  market. 
Common  old  fowls  received  little  atten- 
tion, even  at  low  figures.  Small  Hens 
were  especially  difficult  to  place,  market- 
men  giving  Eastern  Hens  the  preference 
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at  higher  figures,  owing  to  the  marked 
difference  in  size. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb   13  @  14 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  lb   13  @  14 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @4  75 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  @6  50 

Fryers   3  50   @4  50 

Broilers,  large   2  75  (S3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Geese,  *  pair   1  25  @  

Goslings,     pair   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  SO  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  SO  (it  

Hare,  Belgian,  large,  *  doz   4  50  @5  00 

BUTTER, 

Trade  continues  slow  and  market  lacks 
firmness,  particularly  for  creamery  and 
dairy  product  which  is  ordinarily  of  high 
grade,  but  which  is  now  showing  defects 
on  account  of  heat,  poor  feed,  cows  be- 
coming nearly  dry,  etc.  For  a  little  but- 
ter of  superior  quality  higher  prices  than 
are  quotable  are  being  realized  from  spe- 
cial custom,  but  on  the  bulk  of  offerings 
concessions  to  buyers  are  of  common  oc- 
currence. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  lb   21  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   20  @— 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Mixed  store   16  @18 

CHEESE. 
There  are  only  moderate  arrivals  of 
domestic,  and  spot  offerings  are  little 
more  than  enough  for  immediate  require- 
ments. The  market  is  firm  at  the  figures 
now  current,  especially  for  choice,  full 
cream  cheese  which  is  sufficiently  sea- 
soned to  be  desirable  for  carrying.  Mar- 
kets East  are  firm,  but  some  Eastern 
cheese  has  been  lately  offered  here  at  rela- 
tively lower  figures  than  current  at  pro- 
ducing points,  the  object  supposed  to  be 
the  introduction  of  certain  brands  having 
no  established  reputation  in  this  market. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  OlOVS 

California,  good  to  choice   9H@10 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas"   9  @11 

EGGS. 

This  market  has  been  a  dragging  one 
since  last  review.  While  receipts  showed 
some  decrease,  the  arrivals  were  of  liberal 
volume  for  this  time  of  year  and  were  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  Most  of  the  eggs 
now  coming  forward  are  showing  poor 
keeping  qualities,  natural  to  the  heated 
term.  These  eggs  are  not  suitable  for 
cold  storage,  but  many  of  them  have  to  be 
placed  in- ice  house,  it  being  impossible  to 
find  an  immediate  market  for  all  offer- 
ings. Some  strictly  fancy  stock  going  to 
special  custom  brought  above  quotations. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @19 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  17  @18 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15  @16 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  in  season  were 
in  liberal  receipt  and  the  general  trend  of 
the  market  was  in  favor  of  the  consumer, 
although  changes  in  quotable  rates  were 
not  very  numerous  or  pronounced.  The 
weakness  in  a  good  many  instances  was 
due  to  the  poor  average  quality  of  offer- 
ings. Especially  was  this  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  Peas,  Corn  and  String  Beans. 
Choice  of  either  kind  were  not  in  excess- 
ive supply,  but  there  was  a  superabund- 
ance of  common  qualities.  Cucumbers 
sold  at  reduced  figures,  under  liberal  re- 
ceipts, both  in  large  and  small  boxes.  To- 
matoes were  quite  plentiful  and  market 
was  weak  at  quotations,  although  demand 
was  fair. 

@2  00 
@  4 

@  3y, 

@  3* 

(3  - 

@  — 

@1  75 
(o.l  25 
@  10 


The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  and  offerings  of  most  kinds  of 
Summer  fruits  were  heavy,  and  there  was 
a  generally  weak  market,  especially  for 
the  lower  grades,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  present  supplies  of  this  character. 
Canners  and  wholesale  operators  named 
low  figures  as  a  rule,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  outlet  for  much  of  the  fruit 
on  market,  canners  obtained  considerable 
quantities  on  their  own  terms.  Canners 
secured  small  and  scrubby  Apricots' down 
to  $5  per  ton,  and  it  had  to  be  a  superior 
quality  of  this  fruit  for  which  more  than 
$17.50  per  ton  was  obtainable  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  Packers'  bids  on  Cherries  were 
l@l£c.  per  pound  for  common  white,  l\@ 
2c.  for  fair  to  good  black,  and  4@5c.  for 
Royal  Anne.  Some  of  the  latter,  extra 
large  and  desirable  for  confectioners'  use, 
brought  7c.  per  pound.  Canners  named 
$2  per  chest  for  Blackberries  and  Logan- 
berries, $3  for  Raspberries,  and  $2@3  50 
for  large  Strawberries.  Peaches  of  fine 
quality  were  not  plentiful,  and  in  a  limited 
way  brought  comparatively  good  figures. 
Peaches  in  baskets  sold  in  a  small  way  up  to 
$1.  Plums  of  early  varieties  were  in  liberal 
supply  and  cheap.  Early  Pears  were  quite 
plentiful  and  went  at  generally  low  fig- 
ures. Apples  sold  at  a  wide  range,  owing 
to  great  difference  in  quality,  and  few 
choice  enough  to  command  $1@1.25  per 
50  pound  box.  Seedless  Grapes  were  in 
fair  supply  and  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Cantaloupes,  Nutmeg  and  Water- 
melons made  a  fair  showing.  Some  of  the 
Cantaloupes  were  over-ripe,  and  in  conse- 
quence were  not  readily  placed. 

Apples,  V  fancy,  4-tier  box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box.. 
Apples. ^common  to  fair.  ^501b  box. 

Apricots,  Royal,  V  crate  

Apricots,^*  basket  

Cantaloupes,  Indio,  f  crate  

Cherries,  Black,  ft  box  

Cherries,  White,  $  box  

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  $  lb  

Cherries,  White,  in  bulk,  *  lb  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  V  ft>  

Blackberries,  $  chest  

Raspberries,  *  chest  

Currants,  $  chest  

Gooseberries,  Oregon  Imp'd,  $  chest 

Gooseberries,  English,  $  ft  

Grapes,  Thompson  Seedless,  $  crate 

Logan  Berries,  f  chest  

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  crate  

Peaches,  box  

Peaches,  <fr  basket  

Pears,  20  lb.  box  

Plums,  Cherry,  ^  box  

Plums,  Clyman,  *  box  

Plums,  Simoni,  $  box  

Prunes,  Tragedy,  V  box  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest. . 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  chest  

Watermelons,  Indio,  apiece  


00 
00 


@1  25 
75 

2K@  3 
00  @1  50 
7  @  10 
-  &  — 
00  @1  25 
35  @  50 
65   @  85 


Asparagus,  ^  box   75 

Beans,  Refugee.  *  lb   3 

Beans,  String,  $  ft     2 

Beans,  Wax,  ¥  lb   2 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fts...  50 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  $  crate          2  50 

Corn,  Green,     sack    75 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   1  00 

Egg  Plant,  f,  ft   8 

Garlic,  W  ft  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental —  1 

Onions.  New  Red,  ^  cental  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  lb  

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  saok   1 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  

Rhubarb,  $  box  

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  *  large  box. .  1 

Summer  Squash,  ¥  small  box  

Tomatoes,  $  small  box  

POTATOES. 

There  has  been  considerable  fluctuation 
in  the  receipts,  and  the  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket has  been  firm  or  weak  as  arrivals 
proved  light  or  heavy.  The  quotable 
range  of  values,  however,  did  not  change 
materially.  The  weakness  manifested  was 
confined  principally  to  qualities  under 
choice,  the  proportion  of  offerings  of  this 
sort  being  decidedly  large. 

Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $  cental. . .  1  00  @1  50 

Early  Rose   60  @  1  00 

Garnet  Chile   85  @  1  00 

Old  Burbanks  in  sacks,  V  cental —   60  @  1  00 
Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks 
Sweets,  Merced,  $  cental  


1  O0@  1  25 

40®  75 

25®  50 

159  30 

75®  1  50 

25®  50 

20®  40 

1H@  4 

1®  3 


2  0j@  3  50 

3  00®  7  00 
2  50^1  4  0J 


1  25®  2  CI) 

2  00®  3  00 
75®  1  50 
40®  1  00 
409  75 
25®  75 
20®  50 
25®  50 
<J0@  1  00 
75®  1  00 

4  00®  8  00 
2  50®  5  00 
20®  25 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


New  Apricots  are  beginning  to  come 
forward  and  are  at  present  receiving  the 
bulk  of  attention  in  the  market  for  dried 
and  evaporated  fruits.  Some  purchases 
are  reported  for  early  deliveries  of  North- 
ern at  6c  in  the  sweat  boxes,  but  for  later 
deliveries  5J@5|c  in  the  sweat  boxes  is 
named  for  prime  to  choice  Northern.  For 
Southern  Apricots  the  market  is  not 
quoted  over  5|@5Jc  on  prime  fruit  in  the 
sweat  box.  Dealers  and  speculative  oper- 
ators who  have  sold  short  are  now  en- 
deavoring to  cover  at  a  profit.  Most  of 
the  stock  sold  for  future  delivery  has  yet 
to  be  secured.  On  new  Prunes  handlers 
are  bidding  on  2@2£c  basis  for  the  four 
sizes,  latter  for  Santa  Claras  and  lower 
figure  for  outside  districts,  these  figures 
being  for  the  fruit  in  bulk  at  producing 
points.  Prices  named  on  future  Peaches 
range  from  4J@5£c  for  standard  to  choice 
and  6J@7Jc  for  fancy.  Pears  are  wanted 
for  October  delivery  at  6@6£c  for  standard 
and  7@7Jc  for  choice  in  sacks.  The  fig- 
ures named  on  Peaches  and  Pears  are  for 
sacked  stock  in  carload  lots  delivered  at 
primary  points.  Stocks  of  last  year's  tree 
fruit  are  confined  almost  wholly  to  Peaches 
and  Prunes.  The  supplies  of  these  are 
now  light  and  bid  fair  to  be  soon  wiped 
out,  there  being  a  very  fair  movement  at 
quotably  unchanged  rates. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   — ®— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  ohoice,  $  tt<  8  &  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   63£@  7V4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2*@3Mo;  50-60s,  4@43£c; 
60-708  ,  3K  @  4c;  70-80S,  3  @  3Y,o\  80-90s, 
2V4  ®  3c;  90-lOOs,  2c  @  2Hc;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   ®  

Apples,  quartered   @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  &  6H 

Pears,  prime  halves   ®  

Plums,  unpitted,  <p  ft     IK®  2* 

RAISINS. 

  Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season 


and  the  limited  quantity  of  Raisins  offer- 
ing, the  business  doing  is  of  decidedly  fair 
volume.  Stocks  are  principally  loose  Mus- 
catels and  are  in  few  hands. 

Following  are  the  prices  for  1901  crop  in  carload 
lots: 

Loose  Muscatels—  Per  lb. 

4-crown   5^®  6 

3-crown   6 

2-crown   5*@  b% 

Seedless  Sultanas   ®  

Thompson's  Seedless,  bleached   9  ®  9K 

Seeded — 

l-lb.  carton   73K®  8 

12-oz.  carton   6K 

London  Layers,  20-lb.  boxes— 

2-  crown    @  

3-  crown  .,    @  

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  is  very  quiet,  with  offer- 
ings and  demand  both  light.  Sales  at  full 
current  rates  are  the  exception,  there  be- 
ing few  sufficiently  choice  to  command 
top  figures.  Lemons  are  in  moderate  re- 
quest, |but  the  supply  is  proving  ample, 
and  for  other  than  most  select  the  market 
lacks  firmness.  Limes  are  selling  at  un- 
changed figures. 

Oranges— Navels,  $  box    ®  

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  50 

Valencias,  If*  box   1  50@4  00 

Seedlings.  $  box   1  00@1  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    @  

Lemons— California,  select,  #  box   3  25@3  50 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00®3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  25©2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box    @  

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   5  00@5  50 

NUTS. 

Spot  stocks  of  Walnuts  and  Almonds 
are  insignificant  and  trade  is  of  necessity 
light.  In  futures  there  is  nothing  to  re- 
port. Dealers  and  growers  are  both  await- 
ing developments. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12 

California.  Almonds,  soft  shell   9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  12 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell....  10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  i%@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

WINE. 

There  is  very  littte  doing  in  the  whole- 
sale wine  market  in  the  way  of  transfers 
from  first  hands.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  are  quotable  nominally  at  20@25c 
per  gallon,  extreme  figures  being  more  in 
accord  with  the  views  of  holders  than 
with  the  bids  of  large  buyers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Wine  Dealers'  Association 
expect  to  pay  about  the  same  as  last  year 
for  sweet  wine  grapes,  or  an  average  of 
about  $16  per  ton,  the  crop  of  sweet  wine 
grapes  not  promising  to  be  especially 
heavy.  The  outlook  for  dry  wine  grapes, 
however,  is  for  a  more  liberal  yield  than 
last  season,  and  the  large  buyers  are  now 
talking  fully  $2  per  ton  under  last  year's 
figures,  or  not  to  exceed  $22  per  ton  aver- 
age for  choice  Northern  grapes. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  

Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 

Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1835. 


®13 


@12K 

@11 

@11 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
Julyl,  1901. 


Flour,  H  sacks   97,946 

Wheat,  centals        16  391 

Barley,  centals   43,235 

Oats,  centals   20,942 

Corn,  centals   1,193 

Rye,  centals   2,275 

Beans,  sacks   5,704 

Potatoes,  sacks   13,793 

Onions,  sacks  ,  3,033 

Hay,  tons   2,072 

Wool,  bales   2,120 

Hops,  bales   40 


6  605,872 
10,362,654 
6,360.914 
823,412 
151,539 
274,776 
712.179 
1,406,842 
215,972 
146.750 
77,678 
9,301 


Same  time 
last  year. 


6,596,831 
8,804,507 
3,904,401 
633,485 
124,605 
188,229 
547,679 
1,539,695 
189,832 
164,234 
58,555 
8,493 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1901. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

50,904 

4,406,002 

4,022,824 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

502 

9,575,009 

8,000.872 

Barley,  centals... 

7,643 

4,330,476 

2,122.216 

202 

5,535 

49,817 

578 

14,708 

3,538 

1,337 

27,780 

14,236 

Hay,  bales  

1,332 

35,163 

91,555 

1,809,485 

1,362,175 

1,228 

558,570 

574,131 

61 

6,22B 

2,217 

Potatoes,  pack's. . 

2,384 

54,444 

135,433 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  July  1.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon. 7®9c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9i4@10c  ;  choice, 
10M@103£c;  fancy,  11®— o. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Fair  business  in 
prunes,  mostly  for  export,  at  quotable  unchanged 
values.   Other  fruits  quiet  but  steady. 

Prunes,  3X@6^c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  10VJ<ai4c;  bags,  10®12c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8i4@ lOHc;  peeled,  I2®16c. 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude 


Iueal  stook  farm  of  360  acres,  Kings  Co.,  Cal. 
Fine  alfalfa  and  corn  land.  Irrigating  ditch  with 
plentv  of  water.  All  fenced.  75  acres  alfafa  35 
acres  corn  Well  stocked.  4  miles  ft'm  R.  R. 
station  $35  per  acre.  W  M.  OSTRANDER, 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


for- 

bridges®  wharfs 

P  &  B  Paint  is  absolute 
proof  against  the  action  of 
fumes  and  vapors.  It  is 
especially  valuable  for  paint- 
ing railroad  bridges,  roofs 
and  all  iron  work  exposed  to 
sulphur  smoke,  steam,  gases 
and  other  fumes. 

It  offers  greater  protection 
against  these  destructive 
agencies  than  any  other  coat- 
ing. It  penetrates  and  pre- 
serves wood  and  metal  work 
against  the  action  of  salt 
water  and  alkalies  and  is 
used  on  all  big  bridges. 
Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffinc    Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  f.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fiith  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,    Seattle,  Wash. 


te  Catalogue 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
n  name. 
(y     These     nurseries  are 
headquarters   for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
.  dreds  of  otherB  and  have 
'  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  it  to-day. 

I.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.)  VJb 
i  San  Dimai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  i) 

s^Fresno  Scraper 

3!4— -4-3  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRKSNO,    1 1 A  LIKOKNIA. 

We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Cataiogu* 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor  : — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  session  at  its  hall  an  Satur- 
day, the  21st  ult.  The  secretary  read 
letters  from  Congressman  Needbam  and 
U.  S.  Senators  Bard  and  Perkins  ac- 
knowledging receipt  of  Grange  resolu- 
tions on  the  renting  of  grazing  lands  of 
the  United  States  and  pledging  careful 
consideration  of  them. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered, 
discussed  and  passed: 

"  Resolved,  This  Grange  approves  the 
action  of  our  United  States  Senators  in 
their  opposition  to  the  bill  reducing  the 
duties  on  Cuban  products  marketed  in 
the  United  States." 

The  formation  of  a  co-operative  or 
Rochdale  store  was  brought  up  and 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of 
three. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
impressively  conferred  on  a  class  of 
two. 

The  National  Grange  subject  for  June 
was  taken  up:  "  Do  Farmers  Need  a 
Special  Education  ?"  All  agreed  far- 
mers do  need  special  education,  that 
the  best  education  is  the  practical  edu- 
cation and  work  of  the  farm,  but  that 
the  theoretical,  literary  education, 
which  can  now  be  gained,  endows  a 
practical  farmer  with  great  and  mani- 
fest advantages  over  the  farmer  lack- 
ing them. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration 
will  be,  "Why  does  cultivation  of  the 
soil  promote  plant  growth,  and  to  what 
extent  can  cultivation  contribute  to 
such  growth  ?"  The  discussion  of  this 
subject  will  tend  to  practically  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  special  education  to  the 
farmer. 

The  secretary  read  five  questions 
drawn  from  the  question  box  : 

1.  How  shall  the  irrigation  district 
bonds  be  paid  ? 

2.  Has  blight  destroyed  the  pear 
orchards  of  Tulare  county  ? 

3.  What  has  been  the  good  results  of 
the  free  distribution  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  squirrel  poison  ? 

4.  What  damage  have  grasshoppers 
done  in  this  vicinity,  and  what  is  the 
best  method  of  destroying  them  ? 

5.  Is  carbon  bisulphide  a  good  squir- 
rel exterminator  and  how  should  it  be 
used  ? 

It  was  reported  the  settlement  of  the 
irrigation  bonds  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  committee  who  are  working  diligently 
and  constantly  on  the  subject  and  are 
meeting  with  reasonable  success,  such 
as  will,  before  long,  lead  the  people  of 
the  district  from  the  land  of  bondage. 

It  is  considered  that  blight  has  prac- 
tically destroyed  the  pear  orchards  of 
this  county,  the  only  pears  now  known 
to  be  free  from  the  disease  being  those 
in  the  orchard  now  cultivated  by  Bro. 
Eckels. 

The  free  distribution  of  squirrel  poi- 
son has  destroyed  large  numbers  of 
squirrels,  but  large  numbers  still  re- 
main to  be  killed. 

Grasshoppers  have  done  no  material 
damage  in  this  township.  The  State 
and  local  papers  are  full  of  methods  for 
their  destruction. 

Bro.  Thomas  Jacob  reported  using 
carbon  bisulphide  to  exterminate  squir- 
rels, and  gets  better  results  than  by 
any  other  method.  By  a  special  device 
the  fumes  are  blown  down  the  holes, 
the  holes  closed,  and  that  is  the  last  of 
the  family  of  squirrels.  However,  care 
must  be  taken  by  the  operators  that 
there  is  no  fire  about,  strictly  no  smok- 
ing being  allowed. 

Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  was  presented 
with  a  very  handsome  gold  badge  by 
members  of  the  State  Grange.  The 
badge  was  made  and  inscribed  by  direc- 
tion of  Sister  Werthen  and  presented 
to  Bro.  Shoemaker  by  Bro.  Styles, 
Worthy  Master  of  Tulare  Grange. 
Bro.  Shoemaker  is  now  completing  his 
fifth  full  term,  ten  years,  as  Steward  of 
the  State  Grange. 

Although  much  spirit  was  shown  in 
the  discussion  of  several  of  the  subjects, 
those  excellent  Grange  precepts,  "In 
essentials  unity,  in  non-essentials  lib- 
erty, in  all  things  charity,"  were  never 
forgotten  nor  overlooked.  J.  T. 


Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Convention. 

The  California  Association  of  Farm- 
ers' Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
will  have  its  regular  annual  convention 
at  Bianchard's  Hall,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
on  Tuesday,  July  8.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested in  co-operation  are  invited  and  all 
farmers'  insurance  companies  urged  to 
be  represented  and  join  the  organiza- 
tion. There  are  more  than  a  dozen 
companies  in  California  operating  under 
the  1897  law,  carrying  over  $4,000,000 
in  insurance.  Addresses  will  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  convention  by  W.  A.  Beck- 
ett, president,  and  Rev.  C.  C.  Pierce. 
There  will  be  papers  by  P.  E.  Walline 
on  "Statistics,"  by  G.  F.  Cromer  on 
"Legislation,"  by  F.  E.  Kellogg  on 
"Co-operation."  followed  by  discussion 
in  all  cases.  G.  F.  Cromer,  212  West 
Third  street,  Los  Angeles,  is  State 
Secretary. 


Sharpies' Tubular 
Dairy  Separators. 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
'.urners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Vive  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  "Buainesa  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pi. 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way.  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

Is  spurious  or  untruthful.  It  needs 
nothing  hut  the  truth  t<>  supportit.  It 
Is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  /indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  Mood  and  all  diseases  arisingtherefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills j.ain  instantly.  Our  lOU-jara  book, 
■•Veterinary  Experience,''  FREE. 

Tuttle'.  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  Pt.,  Rooton.  Xw 
487  O'Farrcll  St.,  Sun  FraneUeo,  till. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  icnnln*  but  TulltfV 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  If  any. 


A  Good  Way 

to  hptrln  fall  fencing  is  to  write  for  our  catalog. 
PAGK  WOVEN  WlltK  PENCE  CO.,  A  URIAH*  H  It'll. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  eared- 
New,  commou-«ent»e  method, 
not  expensive,  fio  mrf,  do 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cute  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  -No. 

Fleming  Bro*.,  chemists, 
rjaloB  Htock  Tards,    ChJeag*,  11] 


Small  crops,  unsalable  veg- 
etables, result  from  want  of 

Potash. 

Vegetables  arc  especially 
fond  of  Potash.  Write  for 
our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN*  KALI  WORKS, 
03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Portable 
Houses. 

No.  34  is  a  con- 
venient little 
bouse,  adapted 
for  outing  pur- 
poses,  con 
tractors  or  pho- 
tographers. 
Size.  9  ft.  9 1 1  In. 
z  19  ft  1*  in. 
Two  Rooms. 
TwoWindows. 

Two  Doors. 
Welght,87t0tbs. 

.Sen  rl  for  Itlu*- 
tratetl  VutaUnjue. 

Burnbam- 
Standeford  Co., 

Washington  St. 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND, 
CAL. 

San  Francisco 

Office : 
40  New  Mont- 
gomery St 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

EAfrlBS    TRICYCLE    CO  . 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


3i "  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RTP-A-N-S 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  Ill-health 
that  Is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of  a 
RT  P  A  N  S  Tabule.  For  sale  by  Druggists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a  supply  for  a  year. 


Gasoline 
Engines, 

IK.  3,  S,  8.  12 
Horse  Power. 

PUMPS, 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating ;  in  tact,  all  kinds  of  uses. 
Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

WOOD  I  IN  &  LITTLE, 

31:2-31-4  market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


1V4  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine.  * 


ror  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steaui  or  Electric  Power    Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  HFQ  CO., 

OFFICE  519  MARKET  8  I  REET. 

WOKKS   9-17  STEVENSON  STKEKT  . 

SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 
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GOOD  ROADS. 


The  Only  Way. 

It  was  dusk  and  a  storm  was  coming 
on.  He  saw  two  children  coming,  who 
had  been  loitering  along  the  creek  on 
their  way  from  school,  so  he  spoke  to 
them. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Mr.  Bur- 
ton's place  ?" 

"  I  know  the  way,"  said  the  boy,  "and 
can  go  there  all  right,  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  I  can  tell  you  so  that  you  can 
find  it,  and  it's  almost  dark  now.  You 
better  come  home  with  us  and  I'll  show 
you  the  way  in  the  morning.  Pa  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  if  you'll  only 
talk  and  tell  the  news." 

The  first  consideration  was  for  the 
stranger  and  incidentally  for  a  chance 
to  ride  a  mile  and  a  half  home  in  his 
buggy  instead  of  having  to  walk  the 
distance,  and  perhaps  be  caught  in  the 
rain. 

Said  the  stranger,  "You  are  very 
kind,  but  it  is  important  for  me  to  reach 
there  to-night.  Tell  me  as  well  as  you 
can." 

Then  the  girl  said,  "  But  there's  so 
many  roads  that  so  the  wrong  way  and 
it  will  be  dark.  You  go  with  him,  Tom, 
I'll  go  home  alone.  Jack'U  do  your 
chores  and  pa  won't  mind." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  man,  "that  will 
not  do  at  all.  My  horse  and  I  know  a 
good  deal  about  finding  a  place  to  put 
up  at  night,  and  I  think  that  we  can 
make  it.    Do  the  best  you  can." 

So  Tom  said,  "You  turn  'round  and 
foller  this  road  the  other  way.  Keep 
right  in  the  road.  There's  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five.  Is  that  right,  Nell  ? 
Five  wood  roads  'at  come  in;  two  on 
the  left  hand  and  three  on  the  right 
hand,  and  you  look  out  you  don't  get 
into  one  of  'em  or  you  won't  get  out  be- 
fore mornin'  without  breakin'  some- 
thin'.  Then  you  cross  the  Hanktown 
road;  you'll  know  it  by  the  deep  ruts 
the  ox  teams  have  made  haulin'  out  saw 
logs.  Bimeby  you  come  to  a  little  glade 
where  the  roads  fork  and  run  out  in  six 
different  ways  from  that  glade.  You 
take  the  one  with  the  big  thistle  on  the 
left  and  two  mullin  stalks  about  as  fur 
as  you  kin  throw  a  stone  furder  on  the 
other  side." 

"That  ain't  right,  Tom,"  said  Nell, 
"  that  thistle  was  there  last  year,  and  I 
broke  off  one  of  the  mullins  myself, 
week  before  last,  to  chase  off  a  cow 
that  was  in  the  road.  There's  an  elm 
tree  between  the  Wilier  Medder  road 
and  the  one  to  take  to  go  to  Burton's." 

"Yes,  and  what  good'll  that  do?" 
said  Tom.  "  There's  about  forty  other 
elm  trees  scattered  all  about  there. 
I'll  tell  you  the  best  thing  you  can  do. 
This  glade  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  and  wagons  drive  over  it  every 
way.  When  you  get  there  you  can  turn 
right  around  to  your  left  hand  and 
foller  around  the  edge  of  it  and  count 
three  roads  that  strike  into  the  timber 
and  you  take  the  fourth.  Now,  let's 
see,  Nell,  if  that's  right  —  one,  two, 
three,  four.    Yes,  that's  right." 

"  Don't  you  have  finger  boards  in  this 
country  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  roads 
being-  blocked?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Finger  boards!  What's  them?" 
asked  Nell. 

"  Why,  boards  with  a  finger  pointing 
the  way  to  go." 

"  But  supposin'  you  don't  want  to  go 
that  way  ?" 

"  Well,  then  the  finger  points  the  way 
you  don't  want  to  go.  But  it  keeps  on 
pointing." 

"I  guess  that  must  be  a  kind  of  fin- 
ger board  that  the  blacksmith  has 
marked  on  a  board  with  a  red  hot  iron 
up  near  Hanktown,  only  they  ain't  no 
finger  on  it.  It  says,  '  This  Road  to 
Hanktown,'  but  Hanktown  is  only  just 
over  the  hill.  You  can  almost  see  it. 
No,  mister,  we  ain't  got  no  finger 
boards  around  here.  Pa  says  they's 
too  unsociable  to  have  around.  No- 
body would  stop  and  he  wouldn't  never 
have  a  chance  to  talk  to  nobody  and  get 
the  news  with  them  things  around. 

"Well,  you  follow  this  fourth  road 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  passing 
one  left;  two,  left;  three,  right;  four, 
left;  five,  right;  six,  left — passing  six 
logging  roads  when  you  strike  the  main 
road.    There  you  turn  to  the  right,  pass 


three  houses,  but  you  don't  count  the 
old  empty  one  in  the  vacant  yard,  and 
at  the  fourth  house,  it's  the  one  that 
stands  out  doors,  you  inquire  and  they 
can  put  you  right  on  to  the  road  that 
will  take  you  straight  to  Burton's  about 
3  miles  through  the  timber  furder  on. 
Got  it  all  straight;  think  you  can  find 
it  ?  Come  on,  Sis,  we  must  skoot  or 
we'll  get  soaked  before  we  get  home. 
Good-bye." 

"  Hold  on,  young  man;  both  of  you 
get  in  here,"  said  the  stranger,  "and 
I'll  drive  you  home.  I'll  have  to  wait 
for  daylight  to  tackle  that  string  of 
roads." 

"  I  'lowed  maybe  you'd  think  so,"  said 
Tom  calmly. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  interest  in 
all  directions  in  road-blocking,  which  is 
also  known  as  the  ten-block  system  of 
numbering  country  houses,  the  whole 
country  may  congratulate  itself  upon 
a  prospect  of  ultimately  having  blocked 
roads  which  afford  a  simple  and  effect- 
ive way  of  finding  places  and  people  in 
the  country. 

Los  Angeles  county  has  just  appro- 
priated $400  more  for  the  expenses  of 
her  Highway  Commissioner,  a  part  of 
which  will  be  used  to  block  four  roads 
extending  from  the  county  seat  in  four 
directions. 

8100  Reward,  8100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicla  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


Dividend  Notice. 

MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  of  San  Francisco, 

33    Post  Street. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30, 1902,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three  (3)  per  cent 
per  annum  on  all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
on  and  after  Tuesday,  July  1,  1902. 

GEORGE  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 

Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY, 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

For  the  six  months  eLdlng  June  30,  1902,  divi- 
dends have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the  sav- 
ings department  of  this  Companv,  as  rollows :  On 
term  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per  an- 
num, and  on  ordinary  deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes  and  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  July  1,  19t2.  Dividends  uncalled 
for  are  added  to  the  principal  after  July  1,  1002. 

J.  DALZKLL  BROWN,  Manager. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VA7 .    JACKSON    dfc  CO.. 
Sola  Agents,     -     Mo.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ELECTRIC  roR 


STRENGTH 

are  through  with 
wagon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS. 

They  carry  4000  lbs.  and  do 
it  easily,  and  don't  cost  a 
fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  catalogue.  It  tells  all 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10  ,  QU1NCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Educational. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  CaL 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Tear. 
Individual  Instruction. 

4S-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates 


CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 

305  LARKIN  ST.,         R    L.  DURHAM. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 


Write  for  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


J 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITS  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPBNBARQAR, 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sad  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  BAILLEH,  Fret'i. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (26;  Bullion  and  ChlorlnatloD 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Clroular 


Telephone  Main  1SH>. 
Blake,   ffloffltt   dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S8-87-B9-61  Plrat  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loa  Angele« 
BLAKE  MoFALL  A  CO   Portland.  Or. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 8  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 

1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos.,  $1601). 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered: is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5.  1055  5  acres  upland  and  794  5  acres  tule  land 
in  Solano  Co.  Being  a  portion  of  Reclamation 
District.  $536 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

SO  Acres  All  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  t  o  ,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LE WELLING,  St. 
Helena.  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying;  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


GLENN  MIH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  of 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  Id 
cloth.  Size,  5tfi7H 
inches.  Cloth,  81.25, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  CO-OPERATOR. 


The  Danish  Way. 

To  the^Editor: — The  desirability  of 
that  form  of  business  organization 
known  as  "co-operation"  being  once 
admitted,  there  remain  but  two  ques- 
tions :  How  to  organize  the  association; 
how  to  organize  and  conduct  the  busi- 
ness operations.  The  first  relates  to 
the  working  relations  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  an  association,  the 
members,  directors  and  manager  ;  the 
second  as  to  whether  the  goods  shall  be 
sold  for  cash  or  credit,  the  division  of 
the  profits,  growth  of  the  membership, 
etc.  As  to  manner  of  conducting  the 
business,  division  of  profits,  etc.,  and 
everything  under  the  second  heading, 
the  English  way  devised  at  Rochdale, 
but  never  known  in  Great  Britain  or 
Europe  by  that  name,  is  the  most  gen- 
erally followed  of  any  the  world  over. 
But  the  English  way  of  relating  the 
various  factors  of  the  association — 
membership,  board  of  directors  and 
manager — is  not  followed  in  Denmark, 
where  the  co-operative  form  of  business 
organization  and  conduct  has  reached 
more  nearly  complete  acceptance,  and 
in  more  lines,  it  seems,  in  proportion  to 
the  total  population,  than  in  any  other 
country  ;  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  excellent  personal  character  of  the 
Danes,  would  seem  to  make  their  sys- 
tem of  organization  worthy  of  study. 

In  organizing  a  business  undertaking 
co-operatively,  the  Danes  who  expect 
to  become  members  decide,  according  to 
F.  N.  Fredericksonof  San  Luis  Obispo, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  opportunity; 
then  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  capital 
they  can  raise;  then  on  the  ability  or 
sufficiency  in  character,  experience 
and  security  which  he  can  give  for  the 
capital  to  be  furnished  of  one  out  of  a 
number  of  candidates  for  manager, 
whom  they  have  secured  by  advertise- 
ment or  otherwise. 

Having  found  an  apparently  satisfac- 
tory manager,  they  require  from  him 
ample  security  for  the  capital  intrusted 
to  him  ;  pay  him  by  a  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  business  done  (instead  of 
salary),  the  amount  of  the  percentage 
being  decided  on  between  them,  and 
leave  entirely  to  him  the  management 
of  the  details,  in  which  the  boards  of 
directors  often  interfere  under  the 
English  and  Californian  system  of  or- 
ganization. 

By  the  Danish  system  the  benefits  of 
any  exceptional  business  ability  or  indi- 
vidual initiative  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ager is  secured,  and  the  chances  of 
friction  in  an  association  are  reduced, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  benefits  of 
collective  control  in  all  larger  matters 
and  pro  rata  division  of  profits  is  main- 
tained. The  system  of  organization 
seems  worth  studying.  F.  P.  Cook. 
San  Francisco,  June  25th. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.: 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  17.  1902. 

708.086.— Bag  Holder  —  J.  P.  Adams,  Gartield, 
Wash. 

702.785.— Pillow  Sham  Holder-  Tillle  Hambauer, 
Volta,  Cal. 

70i,521l  —On.  Burner— W.  N.  Best,  Los  Angeles, 
t'al. 

702,531  — Soap  Cake — W.  B.  Bowen.  S.  F. 

704  630.— She*  ve— E  Chrlstenseu,  Portland,  Or. 

702,5 ■  1  —Concentrator  —  Cohen  &  Gross.  Som- 
brerete.  Mexico. 

702,64(1  —Hinge   F.  Dver,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

702  784  —Poultry  Roost— J.  H.  F.  Eversz.  Wal'a 
Walla,  Wash. 

702.61S -Gold  Separator— C.  W.  Gardner,  Port- 
land, Or 

702,550  — Steam  Generator— J.  L.  Giroux,  Je- 
rome, Ariz. 

70i,79(i —Mustache  Guard— e.  C.  Gladwin,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

702,551.— Bronzing  Machine— G.  Hare,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

708  446  —Voting  Mai  iiiNK-Mahana &  Kiy,  Kelso 
Wash. 

702.809  —Valve  Gear— H.  Maxwell,  Oakland,  Cal 
702.740— Type  Writer  Inker-P.  F.  Wilson,  Je- 
rome, Ariz 

702.692  —Gang  Edger— A.  E.  Roe,  New  Whatcom, 
Wash 

702.489  — Hand  Rock  Drill— V.  Y.  Smith,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

702.510.— Letter  B>  '.\  es— Tracy  &  Gould,  A  lameda 

Cal 

702.883.— Bee  Hive  Heater— H.  Vogeler,  Newcas- 
tle, Cal. 


Land  and  Water  Values  in  California. 

The  State  of  California  is  particularly 
alive  to  the  value  latent  in  its  running 
streams.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
object  lesson  presented  in  the  remark- 
able increase  in  land  values  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  sections  where  the 
water  supply  has  been  intelligently 
utilized.  Several  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  by  private  subscription  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  supply  to 
be  obtained  from  certain  watersheds  in 
the  State,  and  the  subscribing  organi- 
zations made  application  to  the  hydro- 
graphic  branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  careful  measure- 
ments of  flow  and  other  investigations 
relative  to  the  existing  conditions  of 
forestry  and  topography  upon  three 
typical  watersheds.  As  a  result  of 
these  studies,  conducted  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  hydrographer  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  in  California,  it  was  found 
possible  to  obtain  an  annual  output  of 
nearly  650,000  acre-feet  of  water,  or 
enough  to  cover  annually  an  area  of 
that  extent  to  a  depth  of  1  foot,  the 
estimated  cost  of  installed  capacity 
being  about  $8  per  acre-foot.  The 
water  would  be  obtained  from  storage 
reservoirs  and  from  pumping  plants  to 
be  operated  electrically  by  power  gen- 
erated by  the  neighboring  streams. 

It  is  believed  that  the  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  State  of  this  amount  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  an  additional 
100,000  people,  and  would  add  in  farm 
values  fully  $20,000,000  to  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State,  irrespective  of 
the  increase  in  town  and  city  property, 
which  would  of  necessity  follow. 

The  Price  of  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Parties  in  the 
Davisville  grain-growing  region,  whom 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  are 
well-informed  and  reliable,  say  that  the 
warehouses  generally  are  cleared  of 
barley  this  year,  whereas  at  this  time 
last  year  they  had  considerable  of  it  on 
hand.  They  also  say  that  in  all  the  bar- 
ley-growing region  from  Stanislaus  to 
Colusa  the  crop  of  barley  is  only  fair 
this  year.  Buyers  have  been  making  a 
quiet  but  active  canvass  for  this  cereal 
around  Davisville  at  from  80c  to  87*c, 
with  as  high  as  90c  reported  at  Wood- 
land on  Monday  last  for  standard  and 
$1.10  for  "brewing"  quality.  A  car- 
load from  Merrit  station  to  Wood,  Cur- 
tis &  Co.,  Sacramento,  on  June  17th,  to 
be  ground  for  feed,  it  was  understood, 
went  to  them  at  95c,  the  grower  real- 
izing 90c.  It  is  the  opinion  of  large 
growers  and  warehousemen  who  are  in 
position  to  see  the  dealer's  side  of  the 
market,  that  growers  ought  to  get  this 
year  $1  for  merchantable  standard 
barley,  though  it  would  probably  be  a 
daneerous  speculative  movement  to 
hokf  for  more.  F.  P.  C. 


Grumbling  and  complalnlne  will  not  lake 
out  lhe  pain  of  an  Insect's  stiug,  but  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  will  do  so  every  time.  Apply 
It  with  your  linger  to  the  sore  spot.  Price  25c. 
and  50c. 


CARPINTERIA  HERD 

I  *  URI£  BRED 

English  Berkshire  Swine. 

PREMIER  BARON  IL  61791 ,  sired  by  the  noted  Bear 
Lord  Premier,  50001,  bred  by  N.  H.  Gentry.  Mo., 
:it  Head  of  Herd. 

DR.  R.  CAUCH,  PROP., 
'Phone.  Miiin  lu;l.  Carpinteria.  Cal. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17- IS)  Fremont  Street. 
Sau  Francisco.  Cai 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  it6elf  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  l2mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


330  Market  St., 


8an  Francisco,  Oal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEIN8 — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVEKI 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Ased,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  and  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  JerseyB  and  Durhams  competing.  W.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  W. 


A.J  OC..rKKSK.Y8.  Service  bulls  of  notod  strains 
Joseph  M :u  11  lard.  9an  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 


I  KKSKl  8,  HOL8TEIN8  ft  OUKHAH8,  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Bogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angelea.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  ■etabllehed  1876. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULL1*  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  Jl  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards. 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 

and  Brooder. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES, 


JERSEYS— The  beBt  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
1b  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED  EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


.HEAT  MEAL.  — Best  Quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeies,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


POL*ND-CHINA  PIGS.— Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  9.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sodb,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Largo  TCnfr. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Simon  Bros  ,  Lodi. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Bstabllshed  In  1878. 


J.  L.  HOUR  LAND.  Bishop.  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  HogB.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS,  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  »nd  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


THE 


BOSS 


TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
treeB.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  Inches 
14 


long, 


%  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 
ll.&O  " 
12.50  » 
15.00  •' 

17.50  " 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ASHLEY  UR>8.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cai.. 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


ATENTS. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAiSE  CHU.Ks  AI  L 
>EAK  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  50S  "acamento  ml.  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  aDd  Foreign  Patents 
Caveats,    Designs,  Trade-Marks 
Copyrights    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  iiiWty, 
ilKOAU  A  CO.  (Established  ISfti),  330  Market 
St.,  S.F.,  Cal.,  ana  018  F  St  ,  Washington.  D.  C. 


the:  ivew 


of  pigs  Is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  ana  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  Fngland  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRKS  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Do Ir-y  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOP 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  w>  rite  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUfl  A  INCUBATOK  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Pel  ALL  M  A .  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.^^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAB  AHSELM0,  MARIH  CO..  CAL.  tfJW/T 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED.  MW^tUT" 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders.         ■"■'i  WWTt  ITOM1  'HfflEBNI 
Large  Nnmber  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH   MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young    Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 


July  5,  1902. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

American  Dried  Fruit  in  Switzerland. 


From  advance  sheets  of  U.  S.  Consular  Reports, 
June  23,  1902. 

At  the  request  of  a  San  Francisco 
firm,  I  have  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  importation  of  dried  fruit  into 
Switzerland,  and  I  give  below  part  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Feller- 
Villiger,  of  Zurich,  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  of  this  article  in  Switzerland: 

The  import  of  American  dried  fruit  is 
always  profitable  for  the  seller,  for  the 
reason  that  no  other  country  produces 
the  finer  kinds  of  dried  fruit,  which  have 
for  the  "last  fifteen  years  been  imported 
into  Switzerland  and  always  find  a  ready 
sale  in  this  country,  no  matter  whether 
the  home  crops  are  good  or  bad. 

The  kinds  bought  from  the  United 
States  are  principally  the  so-called  apple 
rings  and  apricots;  then  follow  pear  chips, 
prunes  and  peaches.  The  first  two  kinds 
are  imported  in  very  large  quantities,  un- 
less the  prices  are  exceptionally  high. 

Other  countries  (Germany  and  Bohemia) 
furnish  the  ordinary  dried  pears  and  Tur- 
key and  Servia  send  plums.  These  kinds 
of  dried  fruit  have  never  been  offered  to 
me  for  sale  from  the  United  States;  in 
fact  I  have  never  known  of  their  coming 
from  that  country.  These  articles  are 
consumed  in  enormous  quantities  and  are 
very  cheap,  especially  when  the  crops  are 
good,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  could  enter  into  competition. 

The  duty  is  favorable  to  the  import  of 
dried  fruit;  for  apricots,  apples,  peaches 
and  pear  chips  (that  is,  for  all  kinds  with- 
out stones),  15  francs  per  100  kilograms 
($2  89  per  220  pounds),  and  for  stone  fruit 
only  2  50  francs  per  100  kilograms  (48 
cents  per  220  pounds)  are  charged.  As 
long  as  we  retain  this  tariff,  American 
dried  fruit  will  maintain  its  prominent 
position  on  the  Swiss  market. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  }ate  frost 
has  done  great  damage  to  the  fruit 
tress  all  over  Europe,  I  believe  that 
the  prospect  is  good  for  a  largely  in- 
creased import  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
nuts  from  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  new  tariff 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Swiss 
Government  provides  for  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  duties  on  these 
articles. 

Henry  H.  Morgan,  Consul. 
Aarau,  May  30. 

A  Successful  Marketing  Plan. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  How  much  the 
action  of  a  few  may  influence  the  pros- 
perity of  a  community,  and  how  Cali- 
fornia fruits  may  be  properly  mar- 
keted, is  well  shown  by  the  history  of 
the  Walden  cannery  at  Geyserville,  as 
given  by  the  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
M.  H.  Hastings.  Walden  &  Co.  were 
and  still  are  distillers  of  brandy,  which 
had  obtained  a  fine  reputation  in 
Europe  and  America.  Five  years  ago 
they  consented  to  can  and  sell  some 
fruit  for  the  growers  about  Geyserville, 
the  growers  to  retain  the  ownership  of 
it  and  pay  the  Waldens  a  percentage. 
They  put  up  a  first-class  pack,  and 
made  direct  connections  with  the  East- 
ern buyers  in  New  York.  Success  was 
immediate,  and,  by  following  the  same 
methods,  has  been  continuous  since. 
The  capacity  of  the  cannery  has  been 
enlarged  every  year.  This  year  the 
citizens  of  Geyserville  and  vicinity 
voluntarily  gave  the  company  a  $1500 
site.  There  were  101  subscribers  to 
the  fund.  The  advertisement  of  the 
company  in  the  Geyserville  Gazette  in- 
dicates very  clearly  the  lines  of  action 
by  which  success  has  been  reached: 
"  Walden  &  Co.,  canners  and  packers. 
Cannery  and  packing  house  at  Geyser- 
ville, Cal.  High  grades  only.  Selected 
fruit,  delicate  "handling,  heavy  syrup, 
expert  processing  all  contribute  to 
make  our  pack  the  finest  and  most  uni- 
form in  America.  New  York  office,  6 
Harrison  St.,  N.  Y."  Local  organiza- 
tion of  growers,  good  and  reliable  pack, 


and  direct  connection  with  consuming 
markets  seem  to  be  the  chief  elements 
of  a  successful  general  plan  for  market- 
ing California  fruits  to  the  best  interests 
of  producers.  F.  P.  Cook. 


Vlvn  little  minutes  are  all  the  time  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  needs  to  stop  a  stomach  ache, 
even  when  it  is  sharp  enough  to  make  a  strong 
man  groan.  Don't  be  fooled  by  imitations.  25c. 
and  50c. 


I^OOPt ! 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Why  buy  in  the  East  when 
■we  will  deliver  at  your  ship- 
ping station  our  E-UrVIuHA. 
drop-head  or  closed  cabinet 
Sewing  Machines  at  less 
than  one-third  the  agent's 
price  Remember,  the 

EUREKA  is  the  best  that 
money  and  mechanical  sK.il  1 
can  produce,  and  our  prices 
below  all  others. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


W.  O.  HARDWARE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAV  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurU.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before 'the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give- 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C- 

California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated.  - 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PKICE  82. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  IHTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  fur  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Ktut  Range  made.  VVM.  Q  W1LLABD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Dept.  8.    Will  snip  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Eefuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  c ft? wor t  h  f  *  a^?fra n 


CISCO. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER.  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

Combination    Prune  Machines 

(DIPPER,  PERFORATOR  AND  GRADER), 

AUTOMATIC  PRUNE  DIPPERS 

FOR  LARGE  ORCHARDS, 

Up-to-Date  TRUuKS,  WAGONS,  FIELD  CARS,  Etc. 

PACKING  HOUSE  and 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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Rose  Bushes  or  Rose  Trees. 

Whether  he  shall  grow  his  roses  in 
the  bush  form  which  they  naturally  as- 
sume, or  train  them  to  single  stems, 
standards  or  rose  trees  (which  are  dif- 
ferent names  for  the  same  thing),  is 
always  a  question  of  interest  to  the  be- 
ginner in  rose  growing.  The  old  grower 
has  usually  decided  this  question  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  at  least,  and  so  is  apt 
to  stand  during  the  rest  of  his  career 
as  the  fixed  advocate  of  one  form  or 
the  other.  The  process  of  reaching 
such  lasting  conviction  is  usually,  how- 
ever, a  long  one,  and  the  veteran  may 
have  crossed  from  side  to  side  of  the 
question  before  reaching  a  firm  founda- 
tion. The  writer's  personal  experience 
has  been  along  that  line  ;  his  plantation 
was  first  all  bushes,  then  all  standard 
sized,  now  about  half  standards  and 
half  bushes,  and  in  another  decade  he 
may  attain  the  satisfaction  of  being 
settled  in  his  affections,  and  enjoy  being 
irresistably  all  bush  or  all  standard,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

We  have  taken  two  contrasting  pic- 
tures from  the  recent  publication  of  the 
Chase  Rose  Co.  of  Riverside,  to  which 
we  alluded  appreciatively  two  weeks 
ago,  to  call  up  this  matter  in  the  minds 
of  our  readers.    As  we  are  ourselves 
still  wavering  in  choice  between  the 
two  types,  we  cannot  declare  strongly 
in  favor  of  either  ;  still,  perhaps,  a  few 
impressions  may  not  be  tiresome. 
We  are  speaking,  of  course,  about 
roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  when 
we  allude  to  standards  in  this  con- 
nection it  is  not  to  a  budded  rose, 
but  one  which  has  been  trained  to 
true   form.    The  low-budded  rose, 
which  gives  the  amateur  no  easy  way 
of  determining  whether  the  shoots 
ire  from  the  stock  or  from  the  bud, 
we  cannot    consider    a    very  un- 
desirable thing  except  in  the  hands 
of  a  trained  grower,  who  can  tell  the 
source  of  a  shoot  at  sight  and  who 
has  time  and  inclination  enough  to 
keep  his  bush  just  right.    The  high- 
budded  standard  is  better  for  the 
amateur  if  he  is  going  to  have  budded 
roses  at  all,  for  then  he  can  judge 
easily  of  the  origin  of  a  shoot.  We 
should,  however,    insist   upon  low- 
standards  in  budded  roses  just  as  we 
do  in  fruit  trees  ;  the  roses  budded  3 
or  4  feet  above  the  ground  are  far  less 
desirable,  in  our  opinion,  than  those 
budded  at  less  than  2  feet  from  the 
ground.    We  are,  however,  quite  firm 
in  our  belief  that,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  roses  which  are  notably  poor 
growers  on  their  own  roots,  the  ama- 
teur should  have  his  roses  on  their  own 
roots,  whether  he  grows  them  in  bush 
or  tree  form.    We  have  made  hundreds 
of  very  satisfactory  standards  by  select- 
ing the  best  shoots  of  plants  grown  at 
first  in  bush  form,  and  know  that  it  is 
feasible  to  do  it.    It  has  a  safety  feat- 
ure also,  because  injury  to  the  stem 
can  be  speedily  nullified  by  growing  a 
new  stem,  and  if  one  tires  of  standard 


form  he  can  quickly  restore  the  bush 
form.  Such  possibilities  as  this  do  not 
inhere  in  the  budded  rose  except  in  low 
budding,  and  that  we  have  already  con- 
demned for  what  seem  to  us  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 


their  weak  bloom  shoots  and  the  clear- 
ing out  of  weak  shoots  when  they  come 
even  from  good  leaders.  This  we  con- 
tend is  more  apt  to  be  done  when  the 
grower  has  constantly  before  his  eye 
the  conception  of  a  small  tree  form  to 


California  Grown  Standard  Rose  on  its  Own  Roots. 


If,  then,  we  come  back  to  the  rose  on 
its  own  roots  as  the  rose  for  nearly  all 
the  people,  shall  it  be  a  bush  or  a  tree? 
That  is  the  question  which  the  pictures 


be  maintained.  It  is  to  be  expected,  of 
course,  that  he  will  not  attempt  to 
maintain  this  form  with  the  hedge 
shears,  but  will  maintain  it  by  shorten- 


How  the  Rose  Grows  in  Bush  Form  in  California. 


suggest  and  each  must  answer  it  for 
h'mself,  for  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste.  Good,  strong  growth  of  wood 
and  large  fine  flowers  can  be  had  with 
either  form.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
us  that  the  standard  form  was  stimula- 
tive of  better  culture.  The  secret  of 
having  fine  roses,  after  the  moisture 
and  fertilizer  is  looked  after,  is  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  blooming  wood  the 
plant  is  to  carry  and  to  be  sure  that  it 
is  all  new  and  strong.  This  means 
that  there  should  be  continual  pruning 
out  of  old  wood  which  can  only  yield 


I  ing  in  and  by  turning  growth,  by 
choice  of  buds,  wherever  extension  is 
desirable.  Doing  these  things  which 
are  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  decent 
tree  form  also  ministers  to  the  choice 
of  the  best  wood  to  make  that  tree 
and  the  rejection  of  inferior  wood.  If 
that  is  done  one  is  sure  to  have  the  best 
roses  his  local  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate and  moisture  supply  will  allow. 

With  the  rose  in  bush  form  the  incite- 
ment to  this  work  is  much  less.  The 
natural  bush  form  gives  a  very  agree- 
able outline,  and  the  temptation  is  to 


let  it  alone  until  it  becomes  a  mass  of 
brush,  through  which  new  shoots  have 
to  push  out  strongly  to  get  to  the  light. 
The  plant  is  allowed  to  carry  too  many 
flowers,  and  as  a  result  they  are  apt  to 
be  light  and  small.  When  the  resolu- 
tion is  reached  that  the  large  plants 
must  be  trimmed,  it  is  found  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  the  interior  except  by 
beginning  at  one  side  and  working 
straight  through,  leaving  a  few  good 
branches  of  the  more  recent  growth 
and  pulling  and  cutting  out  all  but  they. 
This,  of  course,  restores  the  bush  by 
starting  a  fresh  growth  all  through, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do,  but  it  is 
such  an  undertaking  for  an  amateur 
who  does  his  own  work  that  it  is  apt  to 
be  deferred  two  or  three  years  too 
long. 

Still  the  large  bush  form  seems  the 
most  natural  and  best  for  a  large  lawn 
and  produces,  according  to  our  notion, 
the  more  pleasing  effect.  The  pictures 
are  evidence  on  that  point.  The  bush 
is  better  for  general  aspect,  the  stand- 
ard is  better  for  fine  roses.  This  is 
about  the  state  of  our  own  mind  on  this 
interesting  question.  It  is  commended 
to  our  readers  'for  such  discussion  and 
contribution  of  experience  as  are  sug- 
gested to  them. 

North  and  South. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  an  excellent 
annual  issue  calculated  to  attract  the 
attention  of  home  seekers  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  central  and  northern 
portions  of  the  State.  The  edition  is 
prepared  with  great  care  and  much 
good  material  is  set  forth.  To  our 
own  taste  the  work  is  injured  by  the 
labored  effort  which  is  made  to  show 
the  superior  producing  achievements 
and  capacity  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  State  as  compared  with  the  dis- 
trict south  of  Tehachapi.  We  are 
aware  that  this  effort  is  held  to  be 
justified  by  what  some  people  at  the 
south  have  said  about  the  upper  dis- 
trict, but  this  can  be  hardly  held  to 
be  a  justification.  There  are  a  few 
people  in  southern  California  who 
came  in  by  the  southern  route  and 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  see  what 
the  balance  of  the  State  is  like. 
They  are  sometimes  loud  and  irri- 
tating in  their  talk,  but  they  should 
not  be  taken  as  representatives  of 
the  south.  It  is  not  brotherly  to 
say  sharp  things  of  the  south  in 
retaliation  for  such  misrepresenta- 
tions. 

The  southern  California  people  are 
broadminded  and  loyal  to  the  whole 
State.  They  are  doing  much  for  the 
development  of  the  whole  State.  In 
almost  all  of  the  rapidly  growing  dis- 
tricts at  the  north  you  will  find  south- 
ern Californians  who  have  brought  cap- 
ital, enterprise  and  knowledge  to  push 
development.  We  think  the  Bee  would 
have  done  better  if  it  had  held  aloof 
from  comparisons  which  are  proverbi- 
ally odious. 
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The  Week. 

Guod  weather  for  fruit  ripening  and  for  harvest 
work,  absence  of  hot  winds  and  the  general  disap- 
pearance of  that  other  blasting  agency  from  which 
too  much  was  anticipated — the  grasshopper — keeps 
people  busy  and  contented.  The  season  is  progress- 
ing very  favorably,  as  a  rule,  and  will  push  California 
another  good  point  forward  along  her  honorable 
career.  The  vast  concourse  of  visitors  which  will 
fill  the  State  next  month  will  find  things  lively  and 
interesting  and  will  carry  back  good  reports  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  matter  of  active  development  of  unique 
and  wonderful  resources.  The  beginning  of  the  new 
rainfall  year  was  celebrated  with  light  showers  at 
the  extreme  north  and  south  of  the  State,  but,  fortu- 
nately, not  enough  to  interfere  with  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  our  dry  summer  endowment. 

Wheat  is  firm  and  higher  for  shipping.  Only  one 
clearance  of  wheat  is  reported  and  some  flour  has 
gone  to  Pacific  points.  Barley  is  temporarily  firm, 
as  there  is  a  good  demand  for  old  feed  and  new  feed 
is  steady.  Oats  are  weak  and  slow,  old  being  held 
above  quotations  in  some  cases,  but  buyers  are  shy 
and  are  bidding  below  quotations:  the  latter  are 
therefore  largely  nominal.  Corn  is  unchanged  here 
in  spite  of  Eastern  excitements:  there  is  little  offer- 
ing and  less  wanted.  Hay  is  in  better  demand  and 
choice  new  is  firmer.  Millstuffs  are  scarce  and  high. 
Beans  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Meats  are  firm: 
large  hogs  have  advanced  still  another  point  and  are 
reaching  the  prices  of  medium  and  small.  Butter  is 
slow  but  firm  for  both  the  best  and  the  cheapest, 
while  medium  grades  are  in  excess.  Cheese  is  in 
good  request  at  full  figures.  Eggs  are  cleaning  up 
better  but  are  not  higher  yet,  though  the 
outlook  is  good.  Poultry  is  slow  and  no  bet- 
ter in  prices  :  there  seems  to  be  little 
wanted  and  that  at  low  rates.  Potatoes  are  some- 
what easier,  but  old  potatoes  are  higher.  Onions  are 
steady  and  other  vegetables  cheaper,  except  peas, 
which  are  scarce  and  firm.  Receipts  of  apricots  are 
in  better  condition,  but  prices  keep  down.  Peaches 
are  abundant  and  low.  Citrus  fruits  are  dull  except 
that  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  choice  lemons.  Dried 
apricots  are  arriving  freely  and  in  good  demand  at 
low  figures;  5J  cents  is  being  offered  in  the  country 
for  fruit  in  the  sweat  box,  but  buyers  cannot  get  as 
much  as  they  want  at  that  rate.  Prunes  are  being 
sold  short  at  2}@2£  cents  while  sellers  are  bidding 
one-quarter  of  a  cent  less.  Selling  short  promises  to 
be  dangerous  business  with  farmers    this  year. 


Almond  futures  are  selling  at  11@11J  cents  for 
Hatch  varieties;  9  cents  for  softshell  and  6  cents  for 
hardshell.  There  may  be  some  surprises  in  almond 
and  walnut  prices  also  this  year.  The  world's  sup- 
ply bids  fair  to  be  short.  Peanuts  are  higher  at  the 
East  and  should  advance  here.  Hop  dealers  claim  to 
have  two-thirds  of  this  year's  product  under  control 
and  are  actively  bulling  prices.  We  have  heard  of 
contracts  up  to  16  cents  and  quotations  up  to  18 
cents  per  pound.  Crop  prospects  abroad  are  said  to 
be  favorable  to  prices.  Honey  is  in  dispute  and 
quiet,  though  firm.  Wool  is  firm  and  well  cleaned 
up.    The  demand  is  good  at  full  rates. 

Prune  and  walnut  growers  should  read  the  reports 
from  Bordeaux  which  are  printed  upon  another  page 
of  this  issue.  The  same  disfavor  of  the  season  has, 
we  believe,  seriously  injured  the  almond  crop  in 
European  districts.  The  news  comes  just  in  time  to 
help  the  California  prune  growers,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  meeting  in  San  Jose  on  Saturday 
last  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  growers 
will  hold  for  not  less  than  a  2J-cent  basis.  This  de- 
cision was  largely  influenced  by  the  statements  made 
by  Col.  Hersey,  who  pointed  out  that  the  hold-over 
crop  is  only  about  15,000,000  pounds,  as  against  85,- 
000,000  a  year  ago.  The  Oregon  and  Washington 
crop  is  only  a  half  crop.  Reports  from  Europe  show 
that  part  of  the  world  will  need  from  thirty  to  forty 
million  pounds  to  supply  its  shortage.  The  crop  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  estimated  at  oniy  seventy- 
five  to  eighty-five  million  pounds.  All  in  all,  prunes 
are  worth  more,  he  said,  and  should  bring  more. 
Extra  large  sizes  and  small  sizes  are  worth  a  pre- 
mium over  a  2J-cent  basis.  He  backed  up  his  view 
of  the  market  by  offering  to  take  1600  tons  of  various 
sizes  at  the  price  he  indicated. 

This  condition,  which  encourages  growers  to  be 
stiff  in  their  demand  for  a  price  which  they  think 
reasonable,  should  also  encourage  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  association  if  it  is  a  possible  thing. 
At  the  meeting  mentioned  above  a  resolution  was 
adopted  pledging  all  to  urge  upon  their  neighbors 
the  desirability  of  voting  upon  the  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  by-laws  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association.  The  pursuit  of  a  quorum  for  that 
body's  meeting  is  being  continued  and  votes  coming 
in  more  freely  than  before.  These  ballots,  it  is 
claimed,  are  coming  in  as  a  result  of  the  canvass  be- 
ing made  for  them.  Quite  a  number  of  members  are 
in  the  field  canvassing  for  votes  as  volunteer  work- 
ers. They  are  interested  in  securing  a  quorum  in 
order  that  the  by-laws  may  be  amended.  If  not,  no 
matter  whether  the  association  is  to  continue  or  not, 
members  are  still  members  for  forty-eight  years,  re- 
gardless of  the  question  of  the  delivery  of  their  fruit. 
Thus  members  seem  to  be  seeking  release:  perhaps 
they  may,  however,  find  a  way  to  keep  together. 
On  Wednesday  200  more  votes  were  needed  to  make 
a  quorum. 

The  wide  battle  between  the  sheep  and  cattle  men 
has  taken  acute  form  in  eastern  Oregon,  where,  a 
dispatch  says,  the  carcasses  of  400  slaughtered  sheep 
lie  on  the  ranges  of  northern  Grant  county  as  the 
result  of  two  sheep  shooting  affrays  in  the  stock  dis- 
trict. All  of  the  sheep  were  slain  by  settlers,  who 
resent  the  trespass  of  outside  stock  on  the  Grant 
county  range.  The  stock  situation  in  central  east- 
ern Oregon  is  very  strained  on  account  of  the  range 
overcrowding,  and  shooting  affrays  take  place  every 
day  or  two,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  those  re- 
ported. News  of  a  pitched  battle  between  the  set- 
tlers, who  are  principally  cattle  men,  and  the  forces 
of  the  sheep  men  is  expected. 

Attendance  at  the  University  summer  school  is 
larger  than  last  year  and  reaches  nearly  900.  Prof. 
Fernow,  head  of  the  college  of  forestry  of  Cornell 
University,  is  now  delivering  his  course  of  lectures 
to  a  very  much  interested  audience,  and  will  continue 
for  two  weeks  to  come.  Then  Prof.  Henry  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  will  begin  his  work  in  animal 
feeding,  which  we  trust  will  commend  itself  strongly 
to  our  readers.  Prof.  Wickson  is  now  lecturing  on 
California  fruit  growing  and  will  begin  on  irrigation 
July  11  and  continue  until  July  24,  when  Mr.  Thomas 
of  Montana,  Prof.  Wilson  and  others  will  take  up  the 
work.  The  summer  school  is  very  active  and  inter- 
esting. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor  :  —  I  send  you  a  sample  of  small 
pears.  I  have  had  nothing  like  it  before.  They  have 
had  a  few  brown  spots  like  the  apples,  for  which  we 
have  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The 
trees  were  all  sprayed  in  the  winter  with  the  winter 
wash  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur.  We  have  sprayed 
twice  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  once  with 
kerosene  emulsion  for  woolly  aphis  and  leaf  lice.  We 
also  have  put  tobacco  dust  around  the  roots  of  apple 
trees  for  three  months.  Our  apples  are  dropping 
badly.  I  do  not  know  whether  from  leaf  lice  or  the  late 
frost. — Reader,  Calistoga. 

The  sample  of  pears  which  you  send  shows  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  pear  scab;  that  is,  the  black  patches 
which  deform  the  fruit  are  the  manifestation  of  this 
fungus.  The  white  spots  on  one  of  the  pears  is  evi- 
dently the  healing  of  mechanical  injury  of  some  kind, 
perhaps  by  some  biting  insect.  This  disease  should 
have  been  almost  disappeared  by  your  winter  spray- 
ing with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  and  the  remainder  of 
it  should  have  been  successfully  met  by  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  for  both  these  sprays  are  active  fungicides, 
though  recent  experience  seems  to  indicate  that 
Bordeaux  is  the  better  dose  for  scab.  Judging  from 
the  size  of  the  specimen  it  is  possible  that  your  Bor- 
deaux spraying  was  not  done  thoroughly  enough,  be- 
cause only  a  few  marks  upon  the  leaves  can  be  seen, 
and  the  fungus  seemed  to  be  growing  upon  places 
which  had  not  been  reached  by  the  spray.  At  any 
rate  the  accepted  and  usually  successful  remedy  for 
this  pear  scab  is  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  used  in  its 
winter  strength  just  before  the  buds  begin  to  open 
and  repeated  in  summer  strength  after  the  blossoms 
have  fallen.  It  is  impossible  to  state  to  what  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit  may  be  due.  There  is  a  natural 
drop  which  is  beyond  prevention  and  the  causes  of 
which  are  not  explained.  There  is  also  dropping  for 
lack  of  pollenation,  etc. 

A  Notable  New  Yellow  Cling. 

To  the  Editor  ; — I  send  you  to-day  a  box  contain- 
ing two  varieties  of  peaches.  The  two  larger  peaches 
are  samples  of  a  new  cling,  which  originated  on  my 
place.  The  two  smaller  fruits  are  Hale's  E*rly. 
Both  varieties  are  growing  in  my  experimental 
orchard,  and  I  send  you  the  latter  to  show  you  how 
much  earlier  the  cling  has  ripened  than  the  Hale's 
Early  under  the  same  conditions.  I  would  like  to 
have  you  give  me  your  opinion  of  this  cling  peach. 
The  tree  from  which  these  fruits  were  taken  was  not 
thinned,  so  the  peaches  are  not  as  large  as  they 
otherwise  would  be.  As  you  know,  this  season  is 
about  two  weeks  later  than  our  ordinary  years,  and, 
under  regular  conditions,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  in 
saying  that  this  new  cling  would  ripen  about  the  20th 
of  June.  It  spems  to  me  that  this  peach  will  fill  a 
long-felt  want  by  the  canners,  for  its  extreme  earli- 
ness,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is  very  firm  and 
clear  yellow  to  the  pit,  ought  to  make  it  a  very  valu 
able  addition  to  the  line  of  canning  peaches. — G.  C. 
Roedino,  Fresno. 

Our  first  impression  of  the  peach  is  that  it  is  the 
most  notable  new  variety  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Roeding's  statements  are  borne  out  by 
the  specimens.  The  cling  is  a  full-sized,  rich-colored 
yellow,  with  a  deep  red  cheek.  It  is  notable,  how- 
ever, that  the  red  comes  away  wholly  with  the  skin, 
leaving  a  healthful,  clear,  yellow  flesh.  The  pit  is 
also  free  from  red.  Evidently  the  fruit  will  please 
the  canners  from  that  point  of  view.  The  earliness 
is  also  notable,  for  the  Hale's  Early  specimens  are 
not  much  over  half  grown  (much  later  than  they  are 
with  us  in  Berkeley),  and  yet  the  cling  is  dead  ripe, 
soft  and  juicy.  The  size  is  ample  for  canning.  A 
yellow  peach  of  such  character,  coming  so  early, 
should  also  be  valuable  for  shipping,  and  in  length- 
ening the  drying  season  should  also  be  important,  for 
it  is  a  rich,  heavy-juiced  peach.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, the  variety  will  be  famous. 

Grasshoppers. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  it  be  useful  to  dig  a  trench 
along  under  the  first  row  of  orchard  trees  on  the 
side  next  to  the  open  field  which  now  has  grasshop- 
pers in  it,  and  burn  sulphur  in  the  trench  ?  How 
long  will  they  remain  ?— Reader,  Tulare  county. 

If  the  grasshoppers  have  not  wings,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  burn  the  sulphur,  as  you  can  catch  them  in  the 
trench  in  the  way  discussed  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  June  7th  and  also  described  on  page  6  last 
week's  issue.  We  do  not  see  that  burning  sulphur  con- 
tinuously, which  would  be  very  troublesome  and  expen- 
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sive,  would  add  anything  worth  while  to  the  trench 
system.  If  the  grasshoppers  have  wings,  neither 
your  trench  nor  your  sulphur  burning  would  be  of 
much  account,  though  you  can  drive  them  away  or 
keep  them  out  of  an  orchard  by  building  any  sort  of 
bonfire  which  will  give  plenty  of  smoke.  This  will 
drive  them  away  to  other  unprotected  places.  We 
can  not  tell  how  long  they  will  remain.  Usually,  if 
they  have  a  good  appetite  and  are  in  good  numbers, 
they  will  stay  until  they  eat  up  everything  green 
and  then  fly  away  to  something  else  that  is  still 
green.  On  the  other  hand,  many  times  so  many  of 
them  are  parasitized  while  young  that  they  do  not 
reach  the  wing  form.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  particular  rule,  because  so  much  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  things  at  the  time. 

Persian  Fat-Tailed  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor  — Please  tell  us  what  you  can  about 
the  value  and  characteristics  of  the  Persian  fat- 
tailed  sheep. — Chas.  E.  Ogburn.  Sonoma  county. 

These  sheep  have  been  in  California  for  over  a 
decade  and  have  secured  some  popularity.  They 
were  brought  from  Persia  by  the  American  Minister 
in  1891  and  presented  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    They  were  sent  to  California 


expensive  fur  known  as  Persian  lamb,  should  be 
given  a  thorough  trial  in  the  United  States.  2.  The 
fat-tailed  sheep  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartar  steppes  of 
northern  Turkestan  and  southern  Siberia  should  be 
given  a  trial  on  the  ranges  of  the  northwest,  where 
climatic  conditions  demand  great  hardiness.  It  ap- 
pears reasonable  that  they  will  endure  rough  treat- 
ment better  than  sheep  bred  for  centuries  in  the 
mild,  moist  climates  of  western  Europe.  3.  The 
whole  subject  of  the  native  sheep,  both  wild  and 
tame,  of  central  Asia  and  Transcaucasia,  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  experts  in  sheep  breed- 
ing, and  provision  made  for  experimental  importa- 
tions. 

The  Persian  sheep,  as  bred  by  C.  P.  Baily  &  Sons 
and  exhibited  at  State  Fairs,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  and  this  experienced  firm  of  breeders 
thinks  well  of  them.  Of  their  general  aspect,  the 
accompanying  illustration  showing  the  animals  at 
the  University  Experiment  Station,  will  give  a 
good  idea. 

Plum  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  inform  me  through  your 
query  column  what  the  enclosed  prune  leaves  are 
damaged  by,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  if  any.  I  have 
just  come  into  possession  of  a  prune  orchard  of  five 


ing  the  week.  Fogs  have  prevailed  along  the  coast  and 
light  rain  has  fallen  in  Humboldt  county.  All  crops  are 
in  good  condition  and  maturing  rapidly.  Grain  harvest 
is  progressing  in  all  sections.  The  yield  will  be  light  in 
the  southern  districts,  but  about  average  in  other  sec- 
tions. Hay  baling  is  in  progress;  there  is  a  large  crop  in 
the  central  and  northern  counties.  Beans  are  in  bloom 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Pasturage  is  good  in  most 
places.  Corn,  beets,  hay  and  potatoes  are  doing  well. 
Vineyards  continue  in  excellent  condition  and  the  vines 
are  heavily  laden.  There  is  a  large  yield  of  nearly  all 
varieties  of  deciduous  fruits.  Canning  and  drying  are 
progressing. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week  and  the 
temperature  has  continued  below  normal.  Wheat  har- 
vest is  progressing  rapidly,  and  in  many  places  the  crop 
is  turning  out  much  better  than  expected.  In  Madera 
county  the  yield  of  wheat  is  reported  fully  up  to  the 
average.  The  grain  is  mostly  of  excellent  quality  in  all 
sections.  Grasshoppers  are  commencing  to  leave  Merced 
county,  and  have  not  yet  appeared  in  some  parts  of 
Fresno  county;  there  are  no  reports  of  the  pest  in  other 
sections.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut.  Hay 
baling  is  in  progress.  Corn  is  making  good  growth. 
Pasturage  is  drying  up,  but  is  still  abundant  in  most 
places,  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Vineyards  are 
unusually  thrifty,  and  a  heavy  crop  of  grapes  is  pre- 
dicted. Apricots  are  y'elding  a  large  crop  and  nearly  all 
other  deciduous  fruits  will  be  about  average.  Canning 
and  drying  are  progressing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Continued  cool  weather  has  retarded  the  ripening  of 
deciduous  fruits.    Fogs  have  prevailed  along  the  coast, 


The  Persian 

and  have  been  bred  there  since  by  C.  P.  Bailey  and 
the  experiment  stations  of  California.  The  full  name 
of  this  breed  is  given  as  the  Bayazit  Broad-tailed 
sheep  of  Kurdistan,  Persia. 

J.  H.  Barber,  who  had  charge  of  the  sheep  for  sev- 
eral years  at  the  University  Experiment  Station 
near  Paso  Robles,  states  that  in  California  they  have 
been  crossed  with  various  standard  breeds  with  ex- 
cellent results.  It  appears  that  the  Persian  wool  is 
very  long  in  staple  but  coarse  in  texture.  In  crosses 
with  French  merinos  the  result  was  a  long  fiber 
wool,  which  sold  at  2  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
pure  merino  wool.  The  cross  also  greatly  improves 
the  mutton  qualities  of  the  merino,  and  is  a  much 
hardier  and  a  better  rustler  for  food.  One  California 
grower  says  of  these  Persian-Merino  crosses:  "They 
are  omnivorous  feeders  and  great  rustlers  for  food. 
If  there  is  anything  betwixt  heaven  and  earth  they'll 
get  it !" 

When  crossed  with  Shropshires  very  hardy  sheep, 
especially  adapted  to  mountain  ranches,  were  ob- 
tained. 

California  is  apparently  well  adapted  to  Persian 
sheep.  In  all  probability  the  pure  bloods  will  be  best 
adapted  to  other  dry,  hot  regions,  such  as  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  but  they  should  also  be  tried,  espe- 
cially for  crossing,  much  farther  northward. 

Prof.  N.  E.  Hansen  had  a  comprehensive  sketch  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  September  1,  1900.  He 
reached  the  following  conclusions:  1.  The  breed  or 
breeds  of  sheep  in  central  Asia,  which  furnish  the 


Fat-Tailed  Sheep  as  Bred  at  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  State 
acres,  and  find  the  trees  so  afflicted.— Barton,  Napa. 

The  insects  are  the  plum  aphis.  The  remedy  is 
thorough  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  using  a 
nozzle  which  will  throw  the  spray  against  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves.  Spraying  should  be  done  at  once 
else  the  leaves  will  curl,  the  fruit,  if  any,  will  be 
covered  with  black  smut,  and  the  tree  brought  into 
distress.  Before  the  end  of  the  summer  the  insects 
will  be  largely  eaten  up  by  their  enemies  probably, 
but  they  will  before  that  time  have  done  great  injury 
to  the  tree  and  fruit. 


University. 

and  light  showers  have  fallen  in  the  extreme  north,  but 
no  damage  to  crops  has  resulted.  Grain  harvest  and  hay 
baling  are  progressing;  these  crops  are  light  in  most 
sections.  Potatoes  are  of  good  quality,  but  the  yield  is 
light.  Walnuts  are  dropping-  in  some  places.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  good  condition.  Water  for  irrigating  is  very 
low. 

Los  Angeles  Summary —Cool,  cloudy  weather  fa- 
vorable for  fruit.  Water  lower  than  last  year  in  places, 
but  deficiency  will  be  made  up  by  newly  developed  wells. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
July  7.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offloial  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  cool  and  partly  cloudy 
during  the  week,  but  not  unfavorable  to  crops.  Grain 
harvest  continues.  Wheat  and  barley  are  yielding  heavy 
crops  in  most  sections  and  the  quality  is  excellent.  There 
are  no  reports  of  damage  by  grasshoppers,  but  fires 
have  destroyed  large  fields  of  grain.  A  heavy  crop  of 
hay  has  been  harvested  and  baling  is  now  in  progress. 
High  wind  on  the  1st  inst.  caused  very  little  damage. 
Heavy  shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  are  being  made 
from  Vacaville.  All  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly,  and 
canning  and  drying  are  progressing.  Grapes  are  look- 
ing unusually  well  and  will  probably  yield  a  large  crop. 
It  is  reported  that  the  orange  crop  will  be  light  in  the 
vicinity  of  Oroville.    Olive  trees  are  heavily  laden. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  temperature  has  been  slightly  below  normal  dur- 


Eureka  Summary.— Crops  in  good  condition  and 
maturing  rapidly,  promising  a  very  heavy  yield.  Hay 
harvesting  continues.    Green  feed  is  abundant. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Thp  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  9,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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Irrigation  Methods  in  Arizona. 

NUMBER  II. 

From  Bulletin  No.  41  ot  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  by 
A.  J.  MoClatchie,  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist. 

Grain.  —  There  are  two  methods  of  putting  in 
grain  in  southern  Arizona.  Either  the  fields  are 
plowed  quite  dry  and,  after  being  harrowed,  seeded 
in  this  condition;  or  the  fields  are  thoroughly  irri- 
gated before  plowing,  and  the  seed  sown  in  moist 
soil.  If  the  former  method  is  used,  irrigation  as  soon 
after  sowing  as  possible  is  necessary  to  cause  germ- 
ination of  the  seed.  If  sown  in  moist  soil  and  covered 
deeply  with  an  ordinary  harrow  or  with  a  disc  har- 
row, it  will  usually  germinate  well  and  make  a  good 
stand  without  irrigation  following  the  sowing.  The 
results  from  the  two  methods  of  putting  in  grain  are 
consequently  quite  different.  Irrigating  the  dry  soil 
after  sowing  the  grain  causes  it  to  bake  and  the  sur- 
face to  remain  in  a  hard  condition,  unless  a  harrow 
is  run  over  the  field  before  the  grain  is  too  large  to 
be  injured;  and  in  any  case,  the  condition  of  the  soil 
is  such  that  another  irrigation  will  be  needed  before 
that  sown  in  moist  soil  will  show  the  need  of  water. 
The  compacting  of  the  soil  by  the  irrigation  fol- 
lowing seeding  causes  a  loss  of  moisture  more 
rapidly  than  from  the  fields  sown  in  the  other  way; 
hence  the  consequent  need  of  earlier  and  more  copi- 
ous irrigation.  Fields  in  which  the  seed  is  sown  in 
moist  soil  usually  need  no  irrigation  for  two  or  three 
months,  during  which  the  grain  will  make  an  excel- 
lent growth  and  send  its  roots  deeper  than  in  soil 
that  has  been  irrigated  soon  after  the  sowing  of  the 
seed.  By  the  time  the  moisture  stored  in  the  soil 
before  sowing  is  evaporated  from  the  soil  and  from 
the  plants,  the  surface  of  the  field  will  be  covered  by 
the  growing  grain.  Consequently,  when  water  is 
applied  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
not  as  rapid  as  it  would  be  from  bare  soil;  and  the 
soil  does  not  bake,  as  in  the  case  of  that  irrigated 
when  bare.  Hence,  the  soil  of  such  fields  remains  in 
much  better  condition  than  that  in  those  irrigated 
soon  after  seeding;  and  the  grain  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  better  growth  and  give  a  larger 
yield. 

It  has  been  shown  by  our  experiments  that  the 
wheat  sown  in  moist  soil  not  only  required  less  water 
to  bring  it  properly  to  maturity,  but  gave  a  greater 
yield.  The  amount  of  water  used  was  about  a  seventh 
less  than  from  the  other  field.  This  makes  quite  a 
difference  in  the  net  returns  per  acre,  as  well  as  in 
the  net  returns  per  foot  of  the  water  applied. 

Grain  sown  in  soil  that  has  been  thoroughly  moist- 
ened to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet,  by  the  application  of 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  foot  of  water,  will  need 
no  irrigation  until  March  or  April — depending  on  the 
season — and  will  need  but  one  or  two  subsequent  ir- 
rigations to  produce  a  good  crop.  As  long  as  the 
young  grain  is  making  a  thrifty  growth  water  should 
be  withheld.  When  it  begins  to  wilt  slightly  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  or  about  the  time  it  begins  to 
send  up  grain  stalks,  water  should  be  applied.  The 
last  irrigation  should  be  given  just  about  the  time 
the  grain  is  in  milk.  If  given  water  between  those 
two  irrigations,  it  should  receive  only  enough  to  keep 
it  growing  thriftily,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  unduly 
rank. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  water  used 
in  growing  grains  is  comparatively  small.  This  is  due 
to  the  time  of  the  year  during  which  these  crops  are 
grown  here,  the  season  of  sowing  extending  from  the 
early  part  of  November  to  the  middle  of  February. 
The  summer  being  too  hot  for  them,  they  are  grown 
during  the  cool  part  of  the  year,  most  of  the  growth 
being  made  from  January  to  April,  when  evaporation 
is  comparatively  slow.  Crops  of  grain  are  sometimes 
grown  with  the  application  of  much  less  water  than 
given  in  the  tables.  As  stated  above,  it  is  necessary 
either  to  irrigate  the  soil  thoroughly  before  plowing 
or  to  irrigate  soon  after  sowing  the  seed.  With  one 
irrigation  subsequent  to  this,  a  good  crop  can  some- 
times be  grown  in  a  soil  retentive  of  moisture,  the 
total  amount  applied  not  having  exceeded  1  foot. 
This  possibility  of  growing  grain  here  during  the  cool 
part  of  the  year  enables  us  to  produce  a  crop  with 
less  water  than  in  cooler,  less  arid  States,  where 
the  crop  is  grown  during  the  warm  part  of  the 
year. 

Grapes— The  first  season  after  setting,  grape 
vines  need  frequent  irrigation  throughout  the  season, 
to  enable  them  to  become  well  established.  Two  irri- 
gations a  month  will  be  beneficial  in  porous  soils,  and 
one  irrigation  per  month  should  be  given  in  most 
other  soils.  The  second  season  the  vines  will  do  well 
with  less  frequent  irrigation.  During  later  years 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  needed  to  produce  a 
crop  may  be  applied  during  the  winter— from  Janu- 
ary to  March,  inclusive.  Water  to  the  depth  of  2 
feet  may  be  applied  to  advantage  in  most  soils  dur- 
ing this  period. 

When  the  blossoms  begin  to  open  water  should  be 
withheld  until  the  young  fruit  is  about  the  size  of 
peas.  One  or  two  thorough  summer  irrigations  will 
be  ample  to  produce  a  good  crop.  No  water  need 
be  applied  from  August  to  January.  The  total 
amount  needed  during  the  year  is  not  over  3  feet. 


Melons. — Melons  are  planted  during  March  along  ! 
previously  moistened  furrows.  For  watermelons  the  j 
furrows  are  made  8  to  10  feet  apart  and  for  musk- 
melons  about  6  feet  apart.  Water  is  run  through 
the  furrows  and  about  two  days  later  the  seed  is 
planted  along  one  side,  just  above  the  water  line. 
During  favorable  weather  no  further  irrigation  is 
necessary  until  after  the  young  plants  appear.  But 
if  the  weather  following  planting  be  too  cool  for  the 
germination  of  the  seed,  the  soil  about  them  will 
often  become  too  dry.  In  such  a  case  an  irrigation  a 
week  or  two  after  planting  will  be  important.  After 
the  first  irrigation  the  furrow  should  be  cultivated 
up  and  a  fresh  one  made  for  subsequent  irrigations, 
which  should  occur  about  twice  a  month  during  the 
first  two  months.  Thereafter  more  frequent  and 
copious  irrigation  will  be  desirable. 

While  watermelons  and  muskmelons  require  a  large 
number  of  irrigations  during  tbeir  growth,  the 
amount  applied  to  the  crop  is  not  correspondingly 
large,  as  is  shown  by  the  record  of  the  water  applied 
to  the  watermelon  crops  during  the  past  two  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  distance  between  the  rows  and  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  early  part  of  their  growth 
only  the  furrow  along  which  they  are  planted  is 
moistened.  Thus,  during  the  first  half  of  the  life  of 
crop,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  soil  is  kept  moist ; 
at  no  part  of  its  growth  is  all  the  surface  commonly 
moistened.  Furthermore,  the  vines  grow  so  rapidly 
that  undoubtedly  a  larger  proportion  of  the  water  is 
used  by  the  plants  and  a  smaller  proportion  lost  from 
the  soil  than  is  the  case  with  many  crops.  The  cover- 
ing of  the  surface  by  the  vines  would  also  cause  less 
loss  from  the  soil.  Thus,  a  crop  consisting  of  a  pro- 
duct containing  a  large  amount  of  water  is  produced 
with  an  amount  of  water  that  is  smaller  than  might 
be  expected. 

Onions. — Onions  are  irrigated  through  furrows,  or 
by  flooding,  the  former  method  being  preferable  in 
most  soils  Seed  is  sown  during  September  and  Oc- 
tober, either  broadcast  in  beds,  from  which  they  are 
to  be  transplanted,  or  in  drills  18  to  24  inches  apart. 
From  the  time  of  planting  until  near  the  time  of  har- 
vesting they  need  to  be  irrigated  frequently  and  to 
be  cultivated  after  each  irrigation.  The  crop  of 
1899-1900  received  twenty-nine  irrigations. 

The  growing  of  onions  involves  the  use  of  a  large 
amount  of  water,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of  much 
labor.  Though  they  are  shallow-rooted  and  do  not 
require  that  the  soil  be  deeply  irrigated,  they  must 
be  irrigated  through  such  a  long  period — about  ten 
months — that  a  large  amount  of  water  must  be  ap- 
plied to  produce  a  crop.  A  large  percentage  of  this 
is  lost  by  evaporation.  It  will  be  observed  that  only 
about  two-tenths  of  a  foot  was  applied  at  each  irri- 
gation, enough  water  to  wet  the  soil  only  8  to  10 
inches  deep.  Nearly  all  of  the  water  of  the  upper  2 
or  3  inches  would  be  lost  by  evaporation,  as  well 
as  considerable  of  what  reached  the  soil  below  this 
stratum. 

Orchards. — Since  it  is  important  that  trees  be 
properly  irrigated  from  the  first,  it  will  be  well  to 
begin  the  discussion  of  orchard  irrigation  with  the 
setting  of  the  trees.  During  the  first  year  all  varie- 
ties of  fruit  trees,  whether  deciduous  or  citrus,  need 
to  be  treated  in  about  the  same  manner. 

Before  the  trees  are  set  furrows  are  run  near  the 
lines  of  the  tree  rows  for  the  early  irrigations.  Usu- 
ally water  is  run  through  the  furrows  before  the 
trees  are  set  and  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable. 
The  furrows  should  be  cultivated  up  within  a  month 
and  fresh  ones  made  for  each  irrigation.  The  young 
orchard  should  be  irrigated  only  along  the  tree  rows, 
and  the  soil  should  be  kept  moist  to  a  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet.  This  will  induce  the  trees  to  send  their 
roots  down  deeply,  instead  of  out  laterally  near  the 
surface.  Since  much  depends  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  orchard  during  its  early  growth,  it  pays  to  give 
the  trees  special  attention  the  first  season. 

As  the  trees  get  older  they  will  need  less  frequent 
irrigation  during  the  growing  period  and  more  of  the 
water  may  be  applied  during  winter.  After  they  are 
four  or  five  years  old  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
water  needed  may  be  applied  to  deciduous  trees  dur- 
ing January,  February  and  March.  The  remainder 
needed  may  be  applied  when  water  is  most  abundant 
during  summer.  The  furrows  do  not  need  to  be  cul- 
tivated up  after  each  winter  irrigation ;  but  they 
should  be  renewed  as  often  as  once  a  month,  if  a 
green  manuring  crop  is  not  grown  in  the  orchard. 
Such  a  crop  is  an  excellent  check  to  the  flow  of  the 
irrigating  water,  as  well  as  a  benefit  otherwise. 
When  the  winter  irrigation  is  finished  the  soil  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  8  to  12  inches, 
and  the  surface  permitted  to  remain  dry  until  the  time 
of  the  summer  rains. 

Where  the  soil  is  of  the  proper  character,  the  tree 
roots  penetrate  to  great  depths,  enabling  them  to 
thrive  though  the  surface  stratum  be  quite  dry.  In 
the  station  orchards  their  roots  are  abundant  at  a 
depth  of  12  to  16  feet  and  many  of  them  penetrate  to 
a  depth  of  more  than  20  feet.  This  characteristic 
makes  it  possible  to  store  in  the  soil  during  winter 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  water  needed  to  produce  a 
good  crop.  To  one  orchard  at  the  station  farm  all 
of  the  water  used  by  the  trees  during  the  past  three 
seasons  has  been  applied  from  December  to  March, 
while  the  trees  were  dormant  above  the  surface. 
That  they  were  not  dormant  beneath  the  surface  was 


shown  by  an  examination  made  Feb.  20,  1900,  reveal- 
ing that  at  a  depth  of  12  to  16  feet,  even,  young  roots 
3  to  6  inches  long  had  already  grown. 

As  demonstrated  by  experiments,  a  deciduous  or- 
chard may  be  kept  in  excellent  condition  and  produce 
good  crops  of  fruit  if  irrigated  during  the  winter 
only.  In  fact,  results  from  the  winter-irrigated  or- 
chard were  better  than  from  the  same  orchard  irri- 
gated during  earlier  years  through  the  summer,  and 
better  than  from  other  similar  summer-irrigated  or- 
chards the  same  seasons. 

Aside  from  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  involved,  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  water  available  during 
the  winter  has  a  much  less  value,  upon  account  of  its 
comparative  abundance,  than  the  water  available 
during  the  summer.  Even  if  a  greater  amount  was 
used  by  the  winter-irrigating  plan,  it  would  still  be 
the  cheaper  method. 

Citrus  orchards,  upon  account  of  being  evergreen, 
need  somewhat  different  treatment  than  do  deciduous 
orchards.  In  deep  soils  a  large  part  of  the  water 
they  need  during  the  year  may  be  applied  during  the 
winter,  as  recommended  for  deciduous  orchards.  But 
they  commonly  need  more  water  during  the  summer 
than  do  the  latter.  However,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
wise  to  give  citrus  trees  sufficient  water  during  sum- 
mer to  keep  up  a  fresh  growth  during  the  hottest 
weather  of  July  and  August ;  and  from  Oct.  15  to 
Dec.  15  water  should  be  withheld  entirely.  Fresh 
growth  made  during  the  middle  of  summer  is  apt  to 
be  injured  by  heat,  and  growth  made  during  the  late 
fall  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  cold.  The  best  time  to  in- 
duce unprotected  citrus  trees  to  make  growth  seems 
to  be  from  March  to  June,  inclusive. 

Peas. — If  sown  from  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  15,  peas  may 
be  planted  just  as  they  are  in  regions  where  they  are 
not  irrigated,  and  furrows  for  irrigation  made  after 
the  peas  have  made  some  growth.  To  make  this  pos- 
sible, the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  sown  should  be 
thoroughly  irrigated  and  well  plowed  and  harrowed 
previous  to  sowing.  As  long  as  they  are  making  a 
thrifty  growth  it  is  best  to  withhold  water. 

If  sown  at  other  times  of  the  year  than  the  season 
mentioned  above,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  sow 
the  peas  along  previously  made  furrows,  or  to  make 
furrows  directly  after  they  are  sown.  Running  water 
through  these  furrows  is  usually  necessary  to  bring 
the  peas  up  during  the  warm  weather  of  early  fall 
and  early  spring.  In  whatever  way  or  at  whatever 
time  they  are  sown,  it  is  best  not  to  keep  the  soil  too 
wet  and  to  cultivate  it  after  each  irrigation. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Profit  From  Irrigation. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  irrigation  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  following  extract  from  a  speech  of 
Prof.  C.  W.  Childs  at  Santa  Clara  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute : 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  examined  the  rivers  of 
Santa  Clara  county  and  induced  my  neighbors  to 
assist  me  in  bringing  water  down  from  the  hills  near 
Almaden.  People  were  slow  to  come  in,  but  we  got 
our  company  organized,  and  in  four  years  our  ditch 
was  finished.  We  find  that  it  costs  about  one-tenth 
as  much  to  irrigate  from  the  ditch  as  from  the  wells, 
and  from  the  ditch  there  is  the  great  advantage  de- 
rived from  the  sediment.  As  to  the  practical  results 
of  irrigation:  When  the  last  dividend  was  declared 
by  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association  I  received 
about  three  times  as  much  money  from  a  given  acre- 
age than  my  neighbor,  who  did  not  irrigate,  the 
difference  being  in  my  favor  both  in  size  and  weight. 


THE  APIARY. 


Foul  Brood  in  San  Diego  County. 

By  County  Bek  Inspector  J.  M.  Hambaugh  in  American 
Bee  Journal. 

During  the  years  1859  and  1860  there  were  upwards  of 
6000  colonies  of  bees  imported  from  the  East  into  this 
State  [California).  They  arrived  in  better  condition, 
apparently,  than  those  of  former  years,  yet,  owiog  to 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  these  were  infected  with 
foul  brood  prior  to  their  purchase  and  shipment,  to- 
gether with  the  effects  of  so  long  a  voyage,  probably  half 
of  the  whole  number  was  lost.  Many  of  the  remainder 
have  since  died,  or  now  linger  in  a  diseased  condition, 
which  is  infinitely  worse  for  the  parties  owning  them 
than  if  all  had  died  at  once. 

Thus  the  result  has  been  bad  for  all  concerned,  for 
while  some  have  lost  their  money  others  have  injured 
their  reputation,  besides  paralyzing  for  a  time  an  im- 
portant branch  of  productive  industry. 

So  wrote  Mr.  Harbison  in  1861,  as  quoted  from  his 
"  Bee  Keeper's  Directory."  Just  think  of  it !  Three 
I  thousand  colonies  of  foul  broody  bees  allowed  to  enter 
our  State  and  be  indiscriminately  scattered  all 
through  the  country!  From  the  reading  we  would 
infer  that  the  3000  colonies  were  a  putrid  mass  of 
dead  brood,  germ-inoculated  honey,  wax.,  etc.,  and 
this  with  the  "many  that  lingered  in  a  diseased  con- 
dition "  destroyed  the  reputation  of  many  bee  keep- 
ers and  for  a  time  paralyzed  the  bee  keeping  in- 
dustry. 

This,  you  will  notice,  was  over  forty  years  ago, 
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and  the  bee  keeping  industry  has  survived  this  calam- 
ity, and  many  might  imagine  that  we  were  safe  from 
a  return  of  this  extremely  dangerous  contagion.  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  hydra-headed  monster 
is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  has 
ever  been  thoroughly  banished  from  our  State  since 
its  introduction  over  forty  years  ago. 

Present  Prevalence  — I  never  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  this  disease  until  I  came  to  California  and 
was  appointed  foul  brood  inspector  of  our  county 
(San  Diego).  February  13,  1900,  is  the  date  of  my 
first  introduction.  I  had  often  wondered  if  I  would 
recognize  the  disease.  I  had  already  come  in  con- 
tact with  many  badly  afflicted  bees,  and  worried 
Prof.  Cook's  patience  (thanks  to  him)  with  various 
samples,  but  they  all  seemed  to  lack  the  chief  charac- 
teristics, viz.,  "the  elastic  ropiness,  coffee  color,  and 
glue  pot  smell."  Here  was  a  case,  however,  that 
would  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put 
my  first  seal  of  condemnation  upon  thirty  colonies. 
Since  that  time  I  have  found  over  300  cases,  and  it 
extends  over  an  area  of  70  square  miles  and  approxi- 
mates a  total  of  nearly  7000  colonies.  This  will  make 
one  diseased  for  nearly  every  twenty-three  healthy 
colonies.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  many 
apiaries  not  visited,  which  would  naturally  lower  the 
per  cent. 

A  Law  Needed.— I  also  found  the  disease  in  spots, 
with  a  central  location,  traceable  to  imported  dis- 
eased bees  from  foreign  parts,  pointing  very  clearly 
to  the  need  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  moving  of  bees 
from  one  locality  to  another  without  a  certificate 
from  a  duly  authorized  inspector  that  such  bees  are 
free  from  contagious  diseases,  etc.  The  bee  keeping 
citizens  in  these  unfortunate  localities  are  vehement 
in  their  expressions,  and  do  not  request  such  a  law, 
but  simply  say  they  demand  it.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  unscrupulous  parties  who  have  simply  un- 
loaded their  venom  upon  an  innocent  purchaser,  not 
only  to  poison  him,  but  to  contaminate  and  possibly 
ruin  an  entire  community. 

In  the  name  of  justice,  bee  keepers  of  California, 
will  you  not  co-operate  with  us  and  see  that  our  law 
makers  frame  and  enact  a  law  that  will  protect  us 
from  such  an  unnecessary  contagion  among  our  bees  ? 
The  dread  disease  (foul  brood)  is  among  us,  and  with- 
out a  proper  knowledge  of  it  and  its  cure  it  is  to  be 
dreaded. 

Let  me  tell  you  Mr.  S.  was  a  purchaser  of  over  100 
colonies  of  bees  in  an  adjacent  county  two  or  three 
years  ago.  There  was  always  trouble  among  them, 
and,  not  being  informed  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation, he  took  no  pains  to  read  up.  I  found  him, 
about  one  month  ago,  with  thirty-five  colonies,  and 
the  surrounding  dead  ones  bore  strong  evidence  of 
the  man's  careless  incredulity  and  ignorance.  Of  the 
thirty-five  colonies,  thirty-three  were  in  all  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  one  of  the  remaining  two  was  queen- 
less.  Hence  he  had  but  one  sound  colony  in  the  yard. 
And  this  is  not  all.  Every  neighbor's  bees  within 
reach  of  this  apiary  were  more  or  less  afflicted.  A 
widow  moved  twenty-three  colonies  within  }  mile  of 
him  last  fall,  only  six  or  seven  months  previous  to 
my  visit,  and  I  found  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-three 
inoculated  with  the  disease  and  had  to  be  condemned. 

I  could  give  other  instances  in  which  we  have  rea- 
son to  be  apprehensive,  but  I  will  close  by  reiterat- 
ing my  previous  position,  that  box  hives  and  station- 
ary combs  should  be  done  away  with  by  legislation. 
They  are  a  nuisance  to  the  industry,  and  exceedingly 
unprogressive.  Let  us  hear  from  some  of  our  in- 
spectors upon  this  subject. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  l^obc  dc  Sargent  Prune. 

To  the  Eeitor: — The  article  credited  to  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  in  your  issue  of  the  28th  of  June, 
extolling  the  profitableness  of  the  above  variety  of 
prune,  is  being  widely  circulated  and  copied,  and  is 
calculated  to  do  considerable  injury  to  such  as  are 
contemplating  setting  out  new  orchards  by  leading 
them  to  select  the  Robe  de  Sargent  prune. 

The  orchards  cited  in  the  article  are  exceptional, 
from  the  fact  that  the  natural  moisture  is  much 
nearer  the  surface  than  in  most  other  sections  of  our 
valley,  supplying  the  trees  with  a  superabundance  of 
moisture,  which  may  in  a  great  measure  account  for 
the  productiveness  of  this  variety  of  prune  thus 
located. 

I  have  in  mind  four  other  orchards,  my  own  in- 
cluded, of  the  Robe  de  Sargent  prune,  from  3  to  4 
miles  from  the  Fishers,  or  Coyote,  nearer  to  Eden 
Vale,  in  as  good  if  not  better  soil,  which  are  ten 
years  old  or  over  and  have  never  borne  more  than  a 
sprinkling  of  fruit.  They  are  fine,  large  prunes,  of 
excellent  quality,  but  in  such  limited  quantity  as  to 
be  but  little  short  of  a  failure.  An  orchard  of  this 
prune,  as  it  works  in  our  locality,  is  more  than  dis- 
appointing. The  trees  blossom  profusely  from  head 
to  top,  the  fruit  sets  and  all  indications  are  for  a 
good  yield,  but  then,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
most  all  drop.  We  are  thus  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pects of  a  good  crop  until  too  late  to  graft  the  trees 
over  to  some  more  sure  bearer.    So  it  has  gone  on 


from  year  to  year — we  following  a  delusion.  I  have 
found  that  the  rows  next  to  the  French  prunes  bear 
no  better  than  those  more  remote. 

I  would  advise  all  contemplating  setting  out  this 
variety  of  prune  to  halt  and  take  no  chances  in  which 
the  odds  will  be  against  them. 

Eden  Vale.  E.  Van  Every. 


Fruits  in  the  Selma  District. 

By  Virgil  M.  Pinklky,  Selma  Union  High  School  Class  of  1902. 

The  raisin  and  fruit  industries  may  fairly  be  said  to 
represent  one-half  of  the  vast  agricultural  wealth  of 
Fresno  county.  In  the  vicinity  of  Selma  this  is  espe- 
cially true,  for  within  5  miles  of  this  busy  little  city 
more  than  half  the  land  is  in  vines  and  trees.  Land 
thus  improved  is  more  valuable  and  brings  larger 
returns  than  land  in  alfalfa  or  grain.  As  one  views 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  tower  of  the  water 
works,  the  highest  building  in  Selma,  the  level  plain 
reminds  him  of  a  net,  the  meshes  of  which  are  formed 
by  the  interlacing  roads  and  ditches.  The  meshes 
themselves  are  one  green  hue,  but  the  green  of 
orchard,  vineyard,  pasture,  meadow,  shade  tree,  and 
of  growing  grain  form  a  pleasing  contrast.  There  is 
evidently  a  greater  acreage  in  vines  than  in  any 
other  single  crop,  while  peaches  come  next.  Besides 
these  two  main  fruits  there  seems  to  be  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  fruits,  more  or  less  important. 
Pear,  prune,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  mixed  orchards 
are  thickly  interspersed.  There  are  a  number  of 
vineyards  and  orchards  which  cover  an  entire  sec- 
tion, while  vines  or  trees  are  cultivated  on  every 
small  farm.  Viewing  the  landscape  from  our  high 
position,  we  do  not  wonder  that  there  are  no  very 
poor  people  in  this  neighborhood. 

There  is  labor  with  good  wages  for  every  one  who 
desires  work.  The  immense  crops  demand  hundreds 
of  laborers,  and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that  more 
money  circulates  among  the  poor  people  in  California 
than  elsewhere.  Fresno  is  noted  as  the  center  of 
the  raisin  industry  and  many  tons  of  the  raisins  and 
dried  fruits  handled  there  come  from  Selma.  Aside 
from  shipments  of  private  individuals  toother  places, 
four  large  packing  houses  operate  here  during  the 
fruit  season.  The  raisin  grape  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  development  of  our 
great  country.  It  was  found  that  the  soil,  when 
properly  irrigated,  would  raise  as  fine  a  raisin  grape 
as  can  be  produced  in  the  world.  The  pioneer  farms 
were  nearly  all  set  to  vines,  and  many  twenty-year- 
old  vineyards  are  yet  in  good  bearing.  Many  of  the 
most  prosperous  farmers  around  Selma  are  vine- 
yardists,  having  paid  for  their  homes  with  raisins. 
With  proper  care  vines  in  this  section  yield  from  one 
to  two  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre;  thus  producing 
from  $70  to  $200  a  year.  Seedless  grapes  are  espe- 
cially prolific.  Cne  farmer  near  here  cured  eleven 
tons  from  five  acres  and  received  for  the  raisins  5J 
cents.  This  brought  him  a  gross  receipt  of  $225  for 
each  acre,  or  a  net  return  of  $200  per  acre.  Aside 
from  the  many  tons  of  raisins  cured,  several  cars  of 
fresh  grapes  are  shipped  yearly  to  the  canneries. 
The  vines  have  a  second  and  third  crop  beside  the 
first  crop  from  which  the  raisins  are  cured.  With 
these  two  latter  crops  Selma  supports  a  large  dis- 
tillery. Many  cars  of  wine  grapes  are  shipped  each 
season  to  Calwa,  the  largest  winery  in  the  world. 

The  orchards  in  this  part  of  California  are  famous 
for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  green  and  dried  fruit 
which  they  produce.  It  is  on  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try that  the  great  canneries  rely  for  their  supply  of 
dried  fruit,  and  during  July  and  August  their  agents 
may  be  seen  loading  cars  with  fruit  every  day.  Be- 
ing at  the  freight  station  one  day  last  season  I  noticed 
eleven  cars  on  the  switch:  five  of  them  were  for 
Fresno,  two  for  Los  Angeles,  two  for  Pomona  and 
two  for  San  Francisco.  Over  100  cars  of  green  fruit 
were  shipped  from  Selma  last  season.  The  soil, 
much  of  which  is  sandy,  is  admirably  suited  for  peach 
trees.  The  peach  is  the  most  popular  fruit  tree  here 
at  present;  and  our  home  packing  houses  handle 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  dried  peaches 
annually,  while  large  quantities  are  purchased  by 
outside  concerns.  A  peach  orchard  from  four  to 
fifteen  years  old  will  return  on  an  average  year  $100 
an  acre,  and  cases  where  orchards  of  clings  return 
as  high  as  $250  an  acre  are  not  rare.  Closely  akin 
to  the  peach  is  the  nectarine.  Although  this  is  not 
so  popular  a  fruit  as  the  peach,  it  is  cultivated  with 
equal  success.  Several  cars  of  white  nectarines  were 
shipped  from  here  last  year.  About  400  tons  of 
dried  nectarines  passed  through  Selma's  packing 
house  last  year,  and  this  fruit  is  being  more  exten- 
sively grown  each  year. 

The  apricot,  our  earliest  fruit,  although  not  a  regu- 
lar bearer,  is  very  prolific  and  a  crop  every  second 
year  yields  a  good  profit.  Scientific  nurserymen 
have  developed  varieties  of  this  beautiful  fruit  that 
are  as  certain  in  their  crops  as  other  fruits.  Almost 
the  entire  crop  is  dried,  bringing  good  prices,  and  is 
very  much  in  demand. 

Pears,  especially  the  Bartlett,  cover  a  large  acre- 
age, commanding  when  green  and  when  dried  higher 
prices  than  other  deciduous  fruits.  Small  orchards 
of  plums  of  various  sorts  flourish  and  net  good  profits 


when  sold  to  the  canneries.  The  French  prune,  a 
late  crop  and  a  sure  bearer,  is  grown  more  generally 
than  it  once  was.  Last  fall  over  1000  tons,  pur- 
chased at  4  cents  per  pound  from  the  farmers,  were 
handled  in  the  Selma  packing  houses. 

The  few  fig  orchards  in  the  vicinity  are  becoming 
valuable  property,  now  that  a  Fresno  fig  packing 
house  sends  agents  over  the  country  to  buy  figs  on 
the  trees.  Several  farmers  having  rows  of  fig  trees 
growing  aloDg  their  ditch  banks  sell  the  crop  for 
from  $50  to  $200.  The  land  thus  occupied  would  be 
of  no  value  otherwise,  and  the  owner  incurs  no  ex- 
pense, as  the  company  harvests  the  fruit. 

Although  oranges  flourish  here  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  extensive  orange  orchards  are  planted  near 
Selma.  Many  families  who  planted  orange  trees  as 
curiosities  are  now  supplied  with  the  fruit  for  several 
months  of  each  year.  The  lack  of  water  has  been  the 
main  drawback  to  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  and  as 
we  perfect  our  irrigation  system  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  sun  fruit  should  not  be  profitably 
grown  in  our  rich  value. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


A  Question  of  Ethics  and  Goose  Livers. 

U.  S.  Consul  Tourgee  of  Bordeaux,  France,  writes 
to  the  State  Department  an  interesting  account  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  delicacy  pates  de  foie  gras  in 
France.  He  says  there  has  recently  appeared  in 
several  American  journals,  from  one  professing  to  be 
an  expert  in  the  matter  of  food  adulteration,  a  state- 
ment to  the  following  effect: 

It  is  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  even  in  such 
a  high-priced  article  as  pates  de  foie  gras,  the  traditional 
goose  livers  have  been  replaced  by  beef  and  pork. 

The  names  of  certain  French  packers  are  then 
given  who  are  charged  with  substituting  beef  suet 
and  pork  for  "diseased  goose  livers."  One  of  these 
packers  thus  curiously  stigmatized  is  a  shipper 
through  the  Consulate.  He  is  also  a  large  importer 
of  American  products,  and  his  trade  may  be  seriously 
impaired  by  this  denunciation  of  his  wares. 

An  Analogy. — It  is  hardly  correct  (at  the  outset) 
to  refer  to  "  foie  gras" — as  it  is  produced  in  south- 
ern France,  at  least — as  "  diseased."  A  fatted  goose 
liver  is  no  more  diseased  than  the  meat  of  an  overfed 
hog.  Both  are  "abnormal"  and  in  that  sense  might 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  unsanitary  conditions. 
The  goose  may  for  a  time  be  confined  by  a  tether  a 
yard  or  so  in  length,  fastened  to  a  stake,  beside 
which  it  waits  with  the  healthiest  appetite  for  its 
frequently  supplied  portion  of  American  cornmeal, 
which  is  the  food  chiefly  relied  upon  for  fattening. 
In  fact,  the  increased  importation  of  American  maize 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  a  chief 
stimulus  to  the  trade  in  foie  gras.  The  goose  is  not 
encouraged  to  take  too  much  exercise,  any  more 
than  any  other  fattening  animal.  He  is  not  fed  for 
his  health,  but  to  incline  him  to  take  on  fat.  The 
result  of  this  is  to  greatly  enlarge  the  liver,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  carcass.  But  those 
who  have  seen  the  prize  hog  almost  unable  to  stand 
erect,  and  kept  from  actual  melting  of  its  super- 
abundant flesh  only  by  frequent  use  of  the  hose,  will 
readily  perceive  that  if  too  much  fat  is  a  disease, 
there  are  other  forms  of  abnormal  development  just 
as  objectionable  as  the  much  prized  goose  liver. 

Foie  gras  d'oie — the  fat  goose  liver — is  prepared 
for  use  and  export  here  in  several  forms:  (a)  Foie 
gras  natural,  (b)  pates  de  foie  gras,  and  (c)  puree  de 
foie  gras.  The  foie  gras  natural  is  simply  the  cooked 
liver  served  without  any  form  of  sauce  or  seasoning 
except  the  fat  or  oil  of  the  liver  itself.  The  pate  de 
foie  gras  of  commerce  consists  of  the  cooked  liver 
packed  in  tin  boxes  of  a  standard  size,  which  the 
liver  is  roughly  cut  to  fit.  The  space  not  occupied 
by  the  liver  is  filled  with  the  trimmings  of  the  liver 
or  pork,  finely  hashed  and  pressed  in.  Over  this  is 
poured  the  melted  fat,  sometimes  of  the  liver  and 
sometimes  beef  suet.  The  pieces  of  liver  clipped  off 
in  this  process  of  fitting  the  cooked  liver  to  the  box 
are  used  with  other  hashed  meats  and  flavoring  mat- 
ters like  truffles  in  preparing  what  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  "  puree  de  foie  gras." 

Why  Suet  Is  Used. — The  practice'  of  using  suet 
instead  of  the  natural  fat  of  the  goose  liver,  as  a  sup- 
port or  matrix  by  which  the  interstics  between  the 
liver  and  the  box  are  filled,  is  not  so  wholly  repre- 
hensible as  might  at  first  appear,  since  it  has  certain 
good  reasons,  or  at  least  excuses.  In  the  first  place, 
the  suet  and  the  somewhat  firmer  meat  packed  about 
the  liver  prevents  the  latter  from  being  broken  up 
by  sliding  about  the  box,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  on  long 
journeys  when  only  the  thin  oil  of  the  liver  is  used. 
Another  fact  which  shippers  have  learned  by  costly 
experience  is  that  the  pure  fat  of  the  goose  is  much 
more  likely  than  beef  suet  to  become  rancid  when 
used  as  the  sole  pack  of  the  foie.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  strong,  greenish  fat  of  the  goose  is  some- 
times repulsive  to  persons  of  weak  stomach,  and 
that  Americans  who  are  especially  opposed  to  what 
they  term  "messy  dishes"  are  unreasonably  opposed 
to  pates  made  with  the  pure  goose  fat.  The  modifi- 
cations described  are  prepared  simply  to  reconcile 
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the  perverted  American  taste  to  the  foreign  dainty. 
Though  the  primal  purpose  of  the  change  of  material 
was  no  doubt  to  reduce  cost  of  production,  the  result 
is  said  not  only  to  be  a  reduction  in  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  select  the 
form  of  this  delicacy  he  may  prefer.  Some  people 
greatly  prefer  the  sorts  which  have  the  foie  natural 
with  the  supporting  pate  made  of  other  hashed 
meats  and  the  more  wholesome  appearing  and  less 
highly  flavored  suet. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

Relation  of  Rainfall  to  Runoff  in  California.* 

A  study  of  the  available  rainfall  and  runoff  data  for 
California  watersheds  has  been  undertaken  and  the 
accompanying  diagrams  and  tables  are  here  pre- 
sented as  the  result  of  this  work. 


mento  to  Cisco,  at  the  elevation  of  6000  feet,  the 
point  of  maximum  rainfall,  seems  to  be  0.6  inch 
per  100  feet  of  rise.  The  precipitation  above  the 
6000  foot  point  decreases  with  the  elevation  approxi- 
mately at  the  rate  of  0.4  inch  per  100  feet  of  rise. 

Fortunately,  in  the  Tuolumne  river  basin,  about 
midway  between  the  American  and  the  Kings  river 
basins,  there  is  another  series  of  rainfall  stations, 
beginning  with  La  Grange,  elevation  293  feet  above 
sea  level ;  Sonora.  elevation  1824  feet ;  Second  Gar- 
rote,  elevation  2900  feet,  and  Crockers,  elevation 
4453  feet.  The  mean  rainfall  of  these  stations  plot- 
ted as  in  the  above  diagram  indicates  the  rate  of 
increase  from  La  Grange  to  Crockers  to  be  0  84  inch 
per  100  feet  of  rise.  This  rate  of  increase  has  been 
taken  to  hold  good  up  to  an  elevation  of  6000  feet, 
and  above  this  the  rate  of  decrease  of  rise  to  be  0.4 
inch  per  100  feet  to  an  elevation  of  9000  feet. 
Probably  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  would  be 
more  correctly  represented  by  a  curved  line,  but  the 
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Diagram  Showing  Increase  of  Rainfall  With  Rise  in  Elevation  Over  the  Sierras  in  Central  California. 


As  the  runoff  diagram  was  to  be  used  in  estimating 
the  water  supply  available  for  various  storage  reser- 
voirs for  irrigation,  it  was  thought  best  to  represent 
the  runoff  in  acre-feet  per  square  mile.  The  major- 
ity of  the  discharge  reports  give  the  depth  of  runoff 
in  inches.  The  accompanying  table  has  been  made 
for  converting  depth  of  runoff  in  inches  to  runoff  in 
acre-feet  per  square  mile,  using  the  following  formula: 
Depth  of  runoff  in  inches  x  (0.0833x640)=  runoff  in 
acre-feet  per  square  mile. 

TABLE  FOR  CONVERTING  DEPTH  OF  RUNOFF  IN 
INCHES  INTO  ACRE-FEET  PER  SQUARE  MILE. 
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At  the  outset  many  difficulties  began  to  present 
themselves.  The  most  serious  one  was  that  of  obtain- 
ing measurements  of  rainfall  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions. The  streams  most  productive  of  runoff,  and 
upon  which  discharge  records  had  been  kept,  have 
their  sources  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  high  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  where  there  are  few  or  no  in- 
habitants above  7000  feet,  and  consequently  no  ob- 
servers of  rainfall,  but  the  valuable  rainfall  records 
of  the  Pacific  Railway  system  along  the  line  of  rail- 
way from  Sacramento  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at  Railroad  Pass  offer  a  clue  to  solution  of 
this  difficulty.  In  the  diagram  the  mean  rainfall  and 
the  elevation  of  the  station  are  plotted  as  ordinates 
and  the  distance  inland  of  the  station  as  abscissas. 
The  rate  of  increase  of  precipitation  from  Sacra- 
*J.  B.  Lippincott  and  S.  G.  Bennett  In  Engineering  News. 


data  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  this. 

Using  these  rates  of  increase  and  decrease,  the 
mean  precipitation  for  the  years  1896-1899  at  an  ele 
vation  of  9000  feet  in  the  Tuolumne  river  basin  would 
be  49.8  inches;  if  snow  converts  into  water  at  the 
ratio  of  8  to  1,  the  snowfall  would  be  33.2  feet  at  this 
elevation. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  use  the  runoff  data  of 
the  Kern  river  basin,  though  it  is  without  doubt  the 
most  closely  watched  stream  in  the  State,  and  the 
record  is  the  oldest  for  any  large  stream  in  the  State, 
because  of  the  exposure  of  the  watershed  and  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  rainfall  data.  This  water- 
shed is  bounded  on  the  west  for  almost  its  entire 
length  by  a  high  mountain  range.  Concerning  the 
precipitation  on  the  east  slope  of  this  range  there  is 
little  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  very  much  less 
than  on  the  western  slope. 

In  1896  the  total  runoff  from  the  Kings  river  basin 
of  1775  square  miles  was  1,871,005  acre-feet.  For 
the  same  period  the  runoff  from  the  Kern  river  basin 
was  619,630  acre-feet.  The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the 
Kings  river  basin  to  the  Kern  is  1  to  1.32,  the  ratio 
of  runoff  1  to  0.33,  though  the  higher  drainage  areas 
of  the  streams  are  contiguous.  It  was  also  thought 
best  not  to  use  the  runoff  and  rainfall  data  for  Piru 
creek  basin,  furnished  by  the  Antelope  Valley  Water 
Co.,  because  the  ratio  of  discharge  in  acre-feet  per 
square  mile  was  greater  than  any  other  record.  There 
is  little  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  both  the  runoff 
and  precipitation  records,  the  explanation  being  that 
the  rainfall  observation  stations  were  necessarily  sit- 
uated at  so  low  an  elevation  that  the  record  did  not 
represent  the  mean  rainfall  for  the  higher  portions 
of  the  basin. 

Sacramento  River  Basin. — The  rainfall  stations 
used  in  determining  the  mean  annual  precipitation  for 
the  Sacramento  river  basin  were  the  following:  Red 
Bluff,  Rosewood,  Redding,  Delta,  Dunsmuir,  Shasta, 
Sissons  and  Fort  Bidwell. 

There  were  absolutely  no  records  for  the  great  in- 
terior mountainous  and  lava  country  in  Siskiyou, 
Modoc  and  Lassen  counties,  comprising  more  than 
5334  square  miles  of  the  watershed. 

Fort  Bidwell  is  situated  outside  of  the  watershed, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains  that  form  the 
boundary,  and  would  probably  have  a  less  rainfall 
than  Modoc  county.  The  record  was  kept  there  for 
a  period  of  22  years,  and  the  mean  rainfall  is  20.8 
inches. 

The  average  rainfall  at  Red  Bluff  for  a  period  of 
23  years,  wa<  23.9  inches  ;  at  Rosewood,  for  a  period 
of  6  years,  25  63;  at  Redding,  for  24  years,  35.69. 
The  precipitation  of  these  three  latter  stations  was 
taken  to  get  the  average  for  the  Sacramento  valley 
for  the  years  1896-1899,  during  which  runoff  meas- 
urements have  been  made  at  Jelly's  Ferry.  The  mean 
rainfall  of  the  Pitt  river  drainage  area  of  5334  square 
miles,  which  has  an  average  elevation  of  5000  feet, 
was  taken  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Sacramento 
basin  above  Red  Bluff. 

The  average  rainfall  at  Delta  for  a  period  of  14 
years  was  62.39  inches ;  at  Dunsmuir,  for  10  years, 


57.16  inches ;  at  Shasta,  for  6  years,  53.26  inches  ;  at 
Sissons,  for  10  years,  32.75  inches.  The  rainfall  at 
these  four  stations  was  taken  to  obtain  the  mean 
rainfall  for  the  mountainous  area  of  the  watershed 
for  the  years  1896-1899. 


THE  FIELD. 

Suggestions  About  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — As  the  subject  of  eradicating 
Johnson  grass  is  being  discussed  in  your  journal,  I 
will  make  a  suggestion.  Why  not  dig  the  roots  out 
with  an  implement  made  something  like  a  potato 
digger  ? 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  the  sweet  potato  busi- 
ness and  had  a  home-made  contrivance  for  digging 
them  with  a  pair  of  horses.  This  digger  was  made 
from  strip  of  steel  8  inches  wide,  i  inch  thick,  and 
brought  down  sharp  at  front  edge.  The  blade,  when 
complete  and  ready  to  attach  to  the  frame,  was  like 
this  U,  or  the  letter  u.  There  were  fingers  riveted 
near  the  front  edge  and  supported  at  the  rear  edge 
by  passing  over  a  2-inch  block. 

This  implement  was  very  effectual  in  digging  the 
potatoes  aDd  leaving  them  on  top  of  the  ground. 
There  were  a  few  bunches  of  Johnson  grass  on  the 
land,  and  seeing  how  readily  these  masses  of  roots 
were  left  on  top  of  the  ground  also,  I  decided  that  if 
I  should  undertake  to  clear  a  field  of  Johnson  grass  I 
would  use  some  such  implement. 

If  the  land  is  loose  it  is  easy  to  bring  these  matted 
roots  to  the  surface.  My  method  of  doing  this  would 
be  to  begin  with  the  field  all  clear  of  rubbish  in  the 
springtime,  and  run  the  digger  4  or  5  inches  deep, 
and  rake  up  the  roots  that  were  brought  to  the  sur- 
face and  remove  them  to  some  place  of  secure  con- 
finement. A  few  weeks  later  repeat  the  operation 
crosswise  and  a  little  deeper.  I  would  repeat  at  in- 
tervals during  the  summer  as  lorg  as  there  were 
signs  of  life. 

Some  have  the  same  sort  of  digger  on  wheels, 
using  mowing  machine  wheels.  The  machines  are 
built  here  for  digging  sweet  potatoes  by  our  shop 
men  at  a  cost  of  from  $15  to  $25. 

Merced.  W.  T.  Kirkman. 

Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  last  few  years  a  great 
deal  has  been  written  about  Johnson  grass,  some 
from  a  practical  point  and  more,  I  think,  from  a 
theoretical  point. 

Whether  it  is  a  pest  or  a  benefit  depends  on  what 
purpose  a  person  wants  it  for.  If  for  hay,  I  want 
just  as  little  of  it  as  I  can  have  ;  if  for  forage,  espe- 
cially hogs,  I  want  a  lot  of  it.  Johnson  grass  is  noted 
for  its  spreading  qualities,  especially  in  a  cultivated 
field,  and  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  unless  plowed  up  dur- 
ing hot  weather.  The  more  I  plowed  my  patch  the 
more  it  spread,  and  I  began  to  think  it  must  take 
my  farm.  It  happened  to  come  inside  the  panels  of 
a  hog  pasture,  and  it  was  not  long  before  every  top 
and  root  disappeared  and  have  shown  no  signs  of  life 
since.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  too  coarse  for  hay 
and  not  relished  very  much  by  stock  when  green. 

I  believe  that  for  a  person  who  has  sandy  land  it 
will  make  a  good  hog  pasture,  for  the  hogs  will  do 
their  own  cultivating  and  harvesting.  Hogs  seem  to 
be  fond  of  the  roots,  which  look  something  like  aspar- 
agus, are  jointed,  and  each  joint  grows  as  readily  as 
a  potato. 

I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  forage  plants  and  am 
still  trying  to  get  the  best  plants  I  can  for  hog  and 
stock  feed  for  my  farm  on  Cosumues  river,  which  has 
both  high  and  bottom  land.  Of  all  the  kinds  I  have 
tested,  alfalfa  leads  them  all.  My  advice  is,  do  not 
plant  Johnson  grass  unless  you  put  a  tight  hog  fence 
around  it,  for  it  is  tenacious  of  life  and  will  do  its 
best  to  propagate  its  kind.  Daniel  Flint. 

Sacramento. 


Grasshoppers  Vanishing. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  favor  of  3rd  inst.,  as  to 
using  sulphur  for  grasshoppers,  received  Saturday, 
for  which  please  accept  thanks.  On  reaching  here  I 
found  the  grasshoppers  to  be  disappearing,  and  this 
morning,  in  walking  along  the  side  of  the  grove  next 
to  the  open  field,  very  few  were  to  be  seen — scarcely 
any.  No  perceptible  damage  was  done  by  them  to 
the  lemon  trees,  although  the  man  in  charge  here 
says  that  at  one  time,  in  walking  along  the  edge, 
swarms  of  them  could  be  seen  jumping  up.  Some 
blackberry  vines  along  that  edge  were  stripped  of 
their  leaves;  they  may  have  saved  the  trees.  Some 
orange  trees  that  were  set  out  last  spring  were  pro- 
tected by  covering  them  with  paper  bags ;  poison 
also  was  put  out,  and  the  dry  grass  around  the  edges 
was  burned  over.  So  at  present  there  seems  to  be 
no  danger  from  them. 

Lemons  have  dropped  badly  during  the  past  few 
weeks — do  not  seem  able  to  assign  the  cause.  The 
crop  will  be  light  on  my  place,  and  think  same  is  gen- 
eral here.  Maurice  Higqins. 

Lemon  Cove,  Tulare  county. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Grapes  Setting  Well. — Livermore 
Herald  :  Grapes  are  setting  well  in  all  the 
local  vineyards,  and  the  yield  would  prob- 
ably be  a  record-breaker  but  for  the  lack 
of  moisture.  Vineyardists  fear  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  hot  weather  of 
August  will  dry  up  the  grapes.  Under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  however, 
the  crop  will  be  better  than  that  of  last 
year  and  good  prices  will  prevail. 

BUTTE. 

Land  Sales —Colusa  Sun:  Mr.  P.  C. 
Lusk,  selling  agent  of  the  Bidwell  ranch 
at  Chico  and  the  Glenn  ranch  in  Glenn 
county,  sold  of  the  Bidwell  land  ninety- 
nine  tracts,  and  the  average  price  has 
been  about  $1800;  he  has  sold  fifty-three 
tracts  of  the  Glenn  ranch  and  the  average 
price  has  been  $3,000.  The  average  price 
of  the  Bidwell  land  has  been  just  about 
double  that  of  the  Glenn.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  that  the  small  farmers  are  hunt- 
ing places  near  to  a  town  and  to  a  rail- 
road. They  want  schools  and  churches 
without  the  time  and  trouble  of  building 
them.  In  selling  lands  for  colony  pur- 
poses, men  had  as  well  take  this  fact  into 
consideration. 

FRESNO. 

Vast  Alfalfa  Fields.— M.  T.  Kear- 
ney, the  raisin  association  man,  who  is  the 
owner  of  an  immense  vineyard  east  of 
Fresno,  is  now  going  into  alfalfa  and  dairy- 
ing on  a  vast  scale.  He  already  owned 
1500  acres  of  alfalfa  land,  but  during  the 
past  spring  he  has  added  2500  acres,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  4000  acres.  This  tract  will 
be  divided  into  small  farms,  which  he  will 
lease  to  the  persons  conducting  the  dairies. 
The  farms  will  all  be  enclosed  by  wire 
fencing,  of  which  forty  miles  will  be  con- 
structed, at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Mr.  Kearney 
will  erect  on  each  farm  the  necessary 
buildings  for  the  tenants.  Mr.  Kearney 
is  now  in  Europe  endeavoring  to  find  suit- 
able persons  for  colonists  to  occupy  his 
land.  With  characteristic  enthusiasm  Mr. 
Kearney  declares  that  there  is  big  money 
to  be  made  in  dairying  on  irrigated  alfalfa 
land. 

KINGS. 

Destruction  in  an  Anfalfa  Field. 
— Hanford  Sentinel:  Mrs.  Sullivan  whose 
ranch  is  a  few  miles  south  of  Armona,  was 
a  caller  at  the  Sentinel  office  Monday 
evening,  and  she  brought  with  her  a  sam- 
ple bunch  of  alfalfa  from  her  field  of  about 
sixty  acres.  Thirty  acres  of  this  field  she 
had  left  for  seed;  the  crop  was  a  very 
promising  one  up  to  within  a  few  days 
ago,  the  seed  being  most  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality:  but  the  grasshoppers 
went  at  their  devilish  work,  and  now  that 
splendid  prospect  for  an  unusually  large 
crop  of  seed  is  gone.  The  hoppers  have 
eaten  all  the  seed  pods  that  were  not  dead 
ripe  and  have  stripped  the  stalks  of  every 
leaf.  Mrs.  Sullivan  has  thereby  lost  at 
least  $1000,  and  the  only  thing  she  can 
now  do,  she  says,  is  to  rent  the  field  to  the 
sheep  men.  The  hoppers  have  not  yet 
reached  her  vineyard,  and  she  is  prepar- 
ing to  fight  against  any  invasion  in  that 
quarter  that  may  come. 

KERN. 

Experimental  Orchard  — The  Ba- 
kersfield  Board  of  Trade  proposes  to  set 
out  forty  acres  to  oranges  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  land  has  been  purchased,  a 
company  known  as  the  Kern  Orange  Farm 
Co.  has  been  incorporated,  and  shares  will 
be  sold.  If  this  grove  is  a  success  many 
others  will  probably  be  planted  along  the 
foothills  of  that  section. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

The  Keller  Olives  a  Success.— 
Pomona  Times:  We  have  been  favored 
with  a  sample  of  Mr.  Keller's  olives  that 
were  packed  last  November.  They  are 
perfectly  sound,  show  no  signs  of  soften- 
ing and  are  full  of  oil.  They  do  not  re- 
quire coloring  to  sell  them,  for  their  mer- 
its make  an  increased  market.  Mr.  Keller 
believes  that  an  almost  unlimited  market 
may  be  built  up  at  a  retail  price  of  80  cents 
a  gallon,  at  which  there  is  for  grower 
and  seller  a  fair  profit.  His  belief  is  based 
upon  larger  orders  following  a  trial  of 
them  by  first-class  grocers.  He  is  experi- 
menting on  olives  put  up  two  years  ago, 
and  with  present  prospects  of  success. 
Mr.  Keller  says  the  successful  curing  of 
olives  is  a  matter  of  experience.  An  ex- 
act formula  can  not  be  laid  down  that  will 
be  successful  every  year,  or  even  in  all 
cases  the  same  year,  but  he  thinks  all  who 
go  into  the  bu.-iness  with  a  determination 
to  succeed  may  do  so. 

New  Parasite  for  Black  Scale. — 
Record :  Prof.  Alexander  Craw,  State 
Horticultural  Quarantine  Officer,  believes 
he  has  a  few  bugs  which  are  worth  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  Los  An- 
geles county  and  other  parts  of  southern 
California.    These  bugs  are  a  black  scale 


parasite  with  the  scientific  name  of  Scu- 
tellista  cyanea.  These  bugs  were  brought 
from  South  Africa,  where  they  rid  the 
orchards  of  black  scale.  A  colony  of  these 
parasites  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Craw  to 
W.  E.  Huges,  chairman  of  the  Central 
Olive  Growers'  Association,  who  has  a 
big  olive  ranch  near  this  city,  and  he  has 
already  set  the  bugs  to  work  on  his  trees, 
and  is  confident  of  good  results.  The  par- 
asite in  its  mature  form  is  a  tiny  black 
fly.  It  gets  in  its  fine  work  on  the  scale 
by  laying  its  eggs  under  the  shell  of  the 
scale,  and  the  egg  of  the  fly  hatches  out 
at  about  the  same  time  the  scale  eggs  do. 
The  little  grub  then  proceeds  to  devour 
the  young  scale  and  to  eat  all  the  scales 
in  sight.  Then  it  becomes  a  fly.  Such 
effective  work  has  been  done  by  this  bug 
in  South  Africa  that  the  State  horticul- 
ral  authorities  are  hoping  it  will  be 
equally  effective  in  southern  California. 

NAPA. 

Money  in  Cows. — St.  Helena  Star  : 
H.  L.  Connor  is  much  pleased  with  his 
success  in  the  dairy  business.  Some  time 
ago  he  purchased  a  separator  and  since 
then  has  been  doing  his  own  separating. 
He  finds  this  very  advantageous,  as  the 
milk  can  be  fed  to  calves  and  hogs  while 
it  retains  many  of  its  nutritive  qualities. 
At  present  Mr.  Connor  is  milking  seven 
cows.  From  these  he  is  averaging  $7.75 
every  month  for  each  cow.  He  does  all 
his  own  work,  raises  calves  and  hogs,  gets 
his  money  every  month,  and  says  that  the 
business  is  highly  satisfactory  in  every 
respect. 

PLACER. 

Nipped  His  Nose.  —  Placer  Herald: 
One  day  last  week,  while  George  Page  of 
Long  Valley  was  engaged  in  removing 
honey  from  a  hive,  he  accidently  slashed 
his  nose  with  a  butcher  knife  he  was 
using.  The  bees  were  coming  too  close  for 
comfort,  and,  as  George  struck  blindly  at 
them,  the  knife  descended  on  his  orna- 
mental protuberance,  almost  severing  it 
from  his  face.  The  doctor's  skill  will 
probably  restore  the  nose  to  its  former 
usefulness  and  beauty. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Turning  Desert  Land  Into  Vine- 
yard.— Sun:  The  Kenwood  Commercial 
Co.,  incorporated  in  February  last  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  and  improving  a 
large  acreage  in  the  Muscupiabe  rancho, 
near  the  mouth  of  Cajon  pass,  has  already 
expended  something  over  $20,000.  The 
1750  acres  of  land  that  the  company  se- 
cured control  of  had  always  been  consid- 
ered as  practically  desert,  and,  though 
many  realized  that  the  soil  was  fertile  and 
tillable  and  could  be  easily  cultivated  if  wa- 
ter was  secured,  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  improve  it  until  the  Kenwood  Commer- 
cial Co.  secured  control.  Preparations  are 
being  made  to  install  a  complete  water 
system,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at 
between  $5000  and  $6000.  Among  the 
improvements  that  the  company  have 
made  is  the  erection  of  a  nine-room  dwel- 
ling house  and  a  large  stable  and  the  cul- 
tivating and  setting  to  grape  vines  of  175 
acres  of  land.  Twelve  men  are  at  work 
on  the  property,  and  before  next  season 
400  additional  acres  will  be  planted  to 
vines.  The  work  is  being  done  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  County  Surveyor 
M.  L.  Cook,  who  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
company.  The  acreage  that  is  not  ser- 
viceable for  vineyards  will  be  used  as  graz- 
ing and  pasturage  lands.  Back  of  the 
company  are  John  A.  Devore,  Otis  Jones 
and  W.  S.  Williams,  wealthy  residents  of 
Chicago. 

Swindled  by  Land  Sharks.— Weigh- 
ing less  than  sixty  pounds,  after  a  peried 
of  confinement  in  the  Highlands  Asylum, 
and  later  in  the  insane  ward  of  a  San  Ber- 
nardino hospital,  Mrs.  E.  Troutline  of 
North  Cucamonga  died  because  she  re- 
fused to  eat  food  of  any  sort.  Her  mind 
became  unbalanced,  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
misfortunes  which  she  and  her  husband 
had  suffered  on  their  ranch  near  Cuca- 
monga. The  family  came  to  California 
from  Chicago,  lured  by  advertisements  of 
cheap  land.  Upon  their  arrival  they 
found  that  the  land  they  had  purchased 
was  chiefly  a  barren,  sandy  waste,  and  the 
consequent  disappointment  and  privation 
broke  down  the  woman's  health  and 
reason.  Her  daughter  also  lost  her  mind, 
and  the  added  worry  placed  the  mother 
beyond  hope  of  recovery.  She  was  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  fifty-six  years  of  age. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Large  Bean  and  Corn  Crop  in  the 
Tules.— Lodi  Sentinel:  The  bean  and 
corn  crop  in  the  tules  is  much  larger  this 
year  than  that  of  previous  years.  The 
entire  crops  are  a  little  late,  but  the  mild 
weather  has  benefitted  them  to  a  great 
extent.  The  beans  will  yield  about  thirty- 
five  sacks  to  the  acre  and  sell  at  $2.40  a 
sack. 

Profitable  Cherry.  Orchard.  — 
Stockton  Independent:   Mrs.  M.  A.  Po- 


desta  owns  five  acres  of  cherry  orchard  a 
short  distance  from  Stockton.  The  five 
acres  have  yielded  3000  boxes  of  cherries, 
which  have  been  sold  at  an  average  of  85 
cents  per  box.  This  gives  a  gross  i  evenue 
of  $2550  from  the  five  acres.  The  cost  of 
picking,  packing  and  marketing  is  esti- 
mated at  2  cents  a  pound,  or  20  cents  a 
box.  The  net  returns  from  the  orchard 
were  therefore  $1950,  or  $390  an  acre. 
One  cherry  tree  yielded  150  boxes  of  cher- 
ries, which  sold  for  $125.  The  cherries 
were  all  marketed  in  Los  Angeles. 

Many  Drying  Yards  to  Be  Oper- 
ated.— The  orchardists  say  that  the  can- 
neries are  not  buying  many  apricots  and 
most  of  the  growers  are  either  making 
arrangements  to  dry  their  fruit  or  sell  it 
to  shippers,  as  they  do  not  care  to  dispose 
of  only  a  portion  of  the  crop  to  the  can- 
nery and  allow  the  agents  to  pick  the 
fruit.  The  local  manager  of  the  cannery 
says  that  there  is  so  much  of  the  fruit  left 
over  from  last  season  that  the  Association 
will  only  make  a  short  run  on  the  best 
fruit  to  be  secured.  The  growers  also 
complain  that  prices  are  being  kept  down 
as  low  as  possible.  Several  drying  yards 
have  already  been  opened  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  season  the  quantity  of 
dried  apricots  will  be  larger  than  in  many 
years. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

The  Prune  Crop.— San  Jose  Mercury: 
Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Farmers'  Club, 
says  :  "The  crop  of  prunes  will  not  be  so 
large  in  the  valley  as  has  been  anticipated. 
There  is  now  a  heavy  drop  taking  place, 
especially  on  the  east  side.  The  Santa 
Clara  County  Fruit  Exchange  has  care- 
fully collected  data  and  places  the  crop  of 
the  county  this  season  at  not  over  70,- 
000,000  pounds.  Growers  should  not  de- 
stroy the  future  market  by  contracting 
their  fruit  at  a  low  price." 

An  Orchard  Bargain.  —  Campbell 
Visitor:  Mr.  J.  D.  Sawyer  has  sold  his 
Central  avenue  residence  to  Mr.  Can- 
wright  and  has  bought  the  Duncan 
orchard  farm  on  Williams  road — ten  acres 
— payi'  g  $5000  for  it.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  real  estate  bargains  of  the 
season.  Mr.  Sawyer  got,  a  full  crop  on 
the  trees  of  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  prunes, 
and  all  the  farming  machinery.  There  is 
a  fine  eight-room  residence  on  the  place. 

•  Bee  Culturists  Organize. — Mer- 
cury :  The  people  of  the  county  who  are 
interested  in  bee  culture  met  at  Hale's 
Hall  Saturday  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
an  association.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance and  much  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  proceedings.  G.  W.  Williams  pre- 
sided and  Miss  G.  Bradshaw  acted  as  sec 
retary  pro  tern.  There  was  a  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  bee  culture 
and  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  this 
county.  A  permanent  organization  was 
effected  under  the  name  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Bee  Keepers'  Association. 
J.  L.  Bowers  was  elected  president,  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Snyder  vice-president  and  B.  B. 
Bradshaw  secretary.  The  association  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  during  the  first 
week  in  November  at  the  residence  of 
J.  L.  Powers  at  Coyote. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Says  Hoppers  Devoured  Chil- 
dren's Clothing.— Bee:  Frank  Lucas, 
the  veteran  passenger  conductor  on  the 
Placerville  railroad,  says  that  while  stop- 
ping a  short  time  at  White  Rock  the  rail- 
road section  foreman  told  him  that 
grasshoppers  had  invaded  his  house  at 
that  place  and  had  actually  eaten  up  the 
clothing  of  his  children. 

Everything  Green  Disappeared.— 
Ex-Assemblyman  John  Butler,  of  White 
Rock,  whose  farm  is  on  the  El  Dorado 
county  line,  stated  in  an  interview  that 
grasshoppers  had  eaten  everything  green 
in  the  community.  They  had  stripped 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  mowed  down 
vegetable  gardens.  "At  my  place  they 
stripped  the  leaves  off  the  fruit  and  shade 
trees  and  the  grape  vines  and  then  ate  up 
all  the  vegetables.  We  did  not  have  a 
large  crop  of  fruits,  grapes  or  vegetables, 
but  the  hoppers  got  all  we  had."  Mr. 
Butler  said  the  hoppers  were  traveling  in 
a  westerly  direction,  and  that  many  of 
large  ones  were  dying. 

SHASTA. 
Fruit  Growers  Meet.  —  Anderson 
News:  The  Shasta  County  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  held  a  meeting  last  week 
and  elected  the  following  officers:  J.  D. 
Dozier,  president;  S.  C.  Dick,  vice-presi- 
dent; G.  Edwards,  secretary;  G.  A.  Lami- 
man,  treasurer.  The  cannery  and  drying 
yard  question  was  discussed  and  it  was 
decided  to  Induce  capital  to  take  hold  of 
the  matter  at  once.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  crop  in  this  district  states 
the  yield  to  be  between  8000  and  10,000 
tons  of  green  fruit,  most  of  which  will 
have  to  be  cured,  requiring  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  before  the  fall  rains 
set  in. 


Money  in  Cattle.— Cottonwood  En- 
terprise: Last  week  N.  Gould,  Frank 
Adams,  A.  White,  E.  B.  McClaskey,  J. 
Lynch  and  others  drove  their  beef  into 
town,  which  were  bought  by  Dock  Mar- 
tin, who  buys  for  a  firm  in  San  Francisco. 
The  price  paid  was  7J  cents  per  pound, 
The  cattle  averaged  in  weight  575  pounds. 
The  abundance  of  feed  in  the  mountain 
ranges  makes  the  expense  of  raising  cattle 
comparatively  nothing.  There  is  no  bet- 
ter investment  a  man  can  make  than  by 
buying  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  attending 
strictly  to  business. 

SONOMA. 

Hop  Contracts.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat :  In  the  hall  of  records  several 
hop  contracts  were  filed  last  week,  in 
which  local  growers  contract  their  crops 
at  prices  ranging  from  12£c.  to  15c.  H. 
Brittain  agrees  to  sell  to  C.  Green  Son  & 
Brainard  12,000  pounds  of  hops  at  12$c. 
per  pound  of  the  crop  of  1902,  1903  and 
1904.  W.  H.  Callahan  and  L.  Brittain 
contract  to  sell  G.  A.  La  Vie  12,000  to  15,000 
pounds  of  hops  at  15c.  per  pound,  and 
B.  F.  Waymire  agrees  to  sell  G.  A.  LaVie 
14  000  to  24,000  pounds  of  hops  at  same 
figure. 

Some  Fine  Loganberries — T.  E. 
Barlow  of  Green  valley  is  growing  some 
splendid  Loganberries  at  his  ranch,  where 
he  has  thirteen  acres  planted  to  this  fruit. 
Some  sixty  boys  and  girls  are  hired  as 
pickers.  The  average  crop  per  acre  is  one 
and  a  half  tons  and  Mr.  Barlow  realizes 
$100  per  acre. 

SUTTER. 

Sale  of  the  Bray  Farm. —  Sutter 
County  Independent:  The  Bray  Bros', 
farm,  near  Nicolaus,  has  been  sold  for 
$32,000.  The  sale  includes  1000  acres 
owned  by  George  W.  and  Frank  A.  Bray, 
and  140  owned  by  John  Burns  and  L. 
Striplin,  making  1140  acres,  which  is  sold 
to  A.  H.  Vernon,  H.  and  Anson  Gilmore, 
recently  of  Minnesota,  now  of  Santa  Clara 
county.  They  do  not  come  in  possession 
of  the  property  until  Sept.  1st  and  not 
until  the  crop  is  harvested.  This  is  a  fine 
body  of  land.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  di- 
vided up  into  smaller  farms. 

Wheat  a  Little  Short.— Sutter  In- 
dependant:  A  number  of  farmers  have  be- 
gun to  cut  wheat  in  this  county  and  report 
that  the  wheat  is  not  turning  out  as  well 
as  expected.  They  have  an  abundance  of 
straw,  but  the  heads  are  light.  Some  of 
the  fields  that  were  expected  to  go  twelve 
and  fourteen  sacks  are  averaging  about 
ten  sacks.  The  cause  for  this  shrinkage 
is  attributed  to  a  north  wind  which  oc- 
curred about  the  time  the  grain  was  in 
blossom.  Rust  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  shortage. 

TEHAMA. 

Apples  Old  and  New —Corning  New 
Era:  E.  E.  Cole  has  still  on  hand  some  of 
last  year's  crop  and  some  Red  Junes 
raised  this  year.  Last  year's  apples  are 
in  good  condition  and  a  complete  "  knock- 
out "  to  those  who  claim  that  the  fruit 
cannot  be  kept  here  between  the  two  sea- 
sons. 

Good  Prices  for  Cattle  —Red  Bluff 
News :  Ed  Sauders  drove  to  town  last 
Tuesday  318  head  of  cattle,  belonging  to 
Ellison  &  Saunders,  which  he  sold  to  Doc 
Evans.  The  cattle  were  weighed  and 
brought  $9640,  being  a  little  over  $30  per 
head. 

Tall  Wheat  Grown  at  Manton. — 
Thomas  Toleman  says  he  has  wheat  grow- 
ing on  his  ranch  near  Manton  that  stands 
7  feet  in  height  and  thatlit  bears  well- 
filled  heads  that  are  fully  4  inches  in 
length.  Manton  has  been  celebrated  for 
years  for  its  fine  apples  but  it  was  not 
generally  known  that  the  soil  is  so  well 
suited  to  wheat  growing. 

TULARE. 

Mules  as  Money.— Register:  P.  E. 
Donnell  is  buying  up  yearling  mules  in 
this  neighborhood  for  shipment  to  the 
Eastern  market.  Most  of  the  full  grown 
mules  that  could  be  bought  up  have  been 
shipped  out  of  the  coqnty,  and  now  the 
buyers  are  after  the  youngsters.  A  bunch 
of  twenty  yearling  mules  were  sold  to  Mr. 
Donnell  for  $40  each. 


Ratio  of  Sheep  to  Cattle. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  in- 
form us  if  there  are  any  Government 
statistics,  showing  in  pasturage  or  feed- 
ing of  sheep,  how  many  sheep  are  equal 
to  a  cow;  and  also  what  the  custom  in 
California  is  as  to  the  ratio  between 
the  two  classes  of  animals  when  rent- 
ing pasturage  ? — Reader,  Sacramento 
county. 

We  have  not  the  facts  desired.  Will 
readers  give  us  their  practices  in  such 
reckoning  ?  It  will  probably  be  in- 
structive to  many. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Daffodils. 

1  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vale  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils, 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 

They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  the  bay; 

Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  their  sparkling  waves  in  glee  ;  — 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company; 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Whl  h  is  the  bliss  of  solitude, 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 

And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 

—  William  Wordsworth. 


Days  Gone  By. 

O  the  days  gone  by!    O  the  days  gone  by ! 

The  apple  in  the  orchard  and  the  path- 
way through  the  rye; 

The  chirrup  of  the  robbin  and  the  whistle 
of  the  quail, 

As  he  piped  across  the  meadows  sweet  as 
any  nightingale; 

When  the  bloom  was  on  the  clover  and 
the  blue  was  in  the  sky, 

And  my  happy  heart  brimmed  over  in 
the  days  gone  by. 

In  the  days  gone  by,  when  my  naked  feet 

were  tripped 
By  the  honeysuckle's  tangles,  where  the 

water  lilies  dipped, 
And  the  ripple  of  the  river  lipped  the 

moss  along  the  brink, 
Where  the  placid -eyed  and  lazy -footed 

cattle  came  to  drink, 
And  the  tilting  snipe  stood  fearless  on  the 

truant's  wayward  cry, 
And  the  splashing  of  the  swimmer  in  the 

days  gone  by. 

O  the  days  gone  by!   O  the  days  gone  by ! 
The  music  of  the  laughing  lip,  the  luster 
of  the  eye; 

The  childish  faith  in  fairies  and  Aladdin's 

magic  ring, 
The  simple,  soul-reposing,  glad  belief  in 

everything, 
When  life   was   like  a  story,  holding 

neither  sob  nor  sigh, 
In  the  olden,  golden  glory  of  the  days 

gone  by. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Love  on  Ice. 

One  winter  afternoon  after  Dr. 
Arnold  Schemer  bad  come  home  from 
his  desk  in  the  Bureau  of  Finance, 
eaten  his  dinner,  and  stretched  him- 
self on  the  sofa  to  enjoy  a  cigar  and  a 
French  novel,  his  young  brother  Hans 
burst  into  the  room  and  said  : 

"  Alma  Holdesheim  asked  me  to  re- 
turn this  book  with  Adrienne's 
thanks." 

"Why  didn't  you  give  it  to  me  at 
once  ?  " 

"  What  was  the  hurry  ?  " 

"That's  my  affair.    Now  get  out!" 

Hans  "got  out"  and  banged  the 
door.  Arnold  opened  the  book  at  page 
ten  and  copied  on  a  piece  of  paper  cer- 
tain letters  which  he  found  marked  by 
almost  imperceptible  pencil  dots.  The 
transcription  read  : 

"I  must  see  you  to-morrow.  Meet 
me  at  Haller's  at  four." 

The  Schemers  were  a  family  of  of- 
ficials. The  father  was  a  bureau  chief, 
the  oldest  son,  Gustav,  a  provincial 
governor  in  Dalmatia  ;  Arnold  was  in 
the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  Hans  was 
preparing  for  a  government  position. 
Tbe  only  daughter  had  married  an 
official. 

Arnold  was  very  ambitious.  Social 
rank  and  consideration  he  had.  what 
he  wanted  was  money.  It  had  never 
been  too  abundant  with  the  Schemers, 
and  Arnold  fully  realized  its  power. 
Hence  he  bad  resolved  to  marry  it.  As 
his  friend  Rudolf  used  to  say,  "It  is 
possible  to  love  a  girl  even  if  she  is 
rich." 

He  had  the  entree  to  the  best  fam- 
ilies in  Vienna,  but  if  he  should  go  to  a 


rich  man  and  demand  his  daughter's 
hand,  it  would  be  doubtful  whether  his 
own  prospects  of  official  advancement 
would  counterbalance  the  lack  of  pres- 
ent fortune.  Clearly,  then,  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  capture  the  heart  of  a 
rich  girl,  preferable  a  very  young  one, 
and  so  enlist  the  aid  of  love  in  over- 
coming parental  opposition. 

His  first  budding  sweetheart  was 
carried  off  by  a  predestined  cousin,  the 
second  was  dazzled  by  a  lieutenant's 
epaulets.  Then,  on  the  ice — every 
body  skates  in  Vienna — he  met  Alma 
Holdesheim,  and  on  his  first  visit  to 
her  house  he  met  her  sixteen-year-old 
sister,  Adrienne,  and  marked  her  for 
bis  own.  Pretty,  modest,  well  bred 
and,  most  important  of  all,  unsophis- 
ticated, and  not  yet  "  out."  she  seemed 
the  very  girl  for  his  own.  In  the  Vi- 
enna equivalent  of  Bradstreet,  old 
Holdesheim  was  thus  labelled  : 

"Owns  a  large  spinning  mill,  an 
estate  in  Bohemia  and  a  town  house 
in  Vienna.  Estimated  to  be  worth  600,- 
000  gulden  ;  income,  18,000." 

This  was  satisfactory.  There  were 
three  children,  and  Adrienne's  dowry 
could  be  reckoned  at  150,000  gulden. 
Arnold's  wooing  began  on  the  ice. 
Hitherto  Adrienne  had  skated  only 
with  girl  friends,  and  a  few  of  their 
young — very  young — brothers,  who 
didn't  count." 

Dr.  Schemer  was  the  first  real  man 
who  had  paid  her  any  attention.  He 
handled  her  skillfully.  As  long  as  they 
were  alone  he  treated  her  in  a  fa- 
miliar, comrade-like  manner,  but  in  the 
presence  of  others  he  showed  her  the 
elaborate  politeness  due  to  a  grown  up 
young  lady,  and  both  of  these  things 
pleased  her. 

And  as  he  was  handsome,  witty  and 
well-bred,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
"  little  Adrienne  "  fell  in  love  with  him. 
During  the  summer  his  memory  was 
kept  green  by  178  souvenir  post-cards 
which  he  sent  her. 

In  the  following  winter  she  made  her 
debut  and  Arnold  met  her  everywhere. 
He  made  himself  her  shadow  so  that 
she  once  natively  said  :  "  If  I  go  any- 
where and  you  are  not  there  I  miss 
you  so  ! " 

Adrienne's  mother,  not  being  blind, 
could  not  fail  to  notice  Dr.  Schemer's 
attentions,  and  their  favorable  recep- 
tion by  Adrienne. 

"  Pshaw  !  She  is  only  a  child,"  old 
Holdesheim  replied  to  his  wife's  warn- 
ing. "What  if  people  do  talk  about 
it  ?  Schemer  is  an  honorable  young 
fellow,  and  his  father  will  be  in  the 
ministry  some  day." 

The  ensuing  summer  strengthened 
the  bond  between  the  lovers.  Arnold 
had  induced  his  father  to  spend  the 
vacation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holde- 
sheims.  The  young  man  might  have 
done  so  alone,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Adrienne's 
parents  too  strongly  until  he  had  made 
sure  of  her  love. 

This  certainly  came  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  and  the  first  vows  of 
love  were  exchanged.  "The  third  day 
comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost,"  and  the 
third  winter  Adrienne  caught  cold  and 
was  not  allowed  to  skate  or  dance. 
The  lovers  met  rarely,  and  hence  the 
device  of  borrowed  books  and  marked 
letters. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  frost. 
Early  in  the  season  Adrienne  had  discov- 
ered that  Dr.  Schemer  was  not  the  only 
young  man  who  cared  for  her  society, 
and  social  success  made  her  coquettish. 
She  meant  no  harm.  "Arnold,"  she 
thought,  "  ought  to  recognize  cheerfully 
her  right  to  hold  a  little  court,  like 
other  girls."  But  Arnold  did  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  made  the  mistake  by 
yielding  to  jealousy. 

Resolved  to  nip  the  growing  evil  in 
the  bud,  he  scolded  her,  and  thereby 
made  matters  worse. 

Adrienne  was  offended  that  he  could 
think  of  her  as  a  flirt,  and  waited  for 
him  to  make  overtures  toward  recon- 
ciliation. But  he  obstinately  main- 
tained the  role  of  the  offended  party, 
and  was  very  cold  and  distant. 

"Firmness  is  necessary  with  a  wo- 
man," he  said  to  himself.  "When  she 
sees  that  she  can  play  with  you,  your 
influence  over  her  is  gone  for  ever." 

Meanwhile,  something  that  Adrienne 
would  never  had  discovered  had  be- 


come very  evident  to  her  mother — 
namely,  that  Arnold  Schemer  was 
simply  in  quest  of  the  well-dowered 
bride.  She  knew  that  the  Schemers 
were  comparatively  poor,  and  was  not 
in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  them.  But 
she  was  too  wise  to  warn  Adrienne  di- 
rectly. Instead,  she  undertook  her 
financial  education,  initiating  her  into 
all  the  details  of  the  family  resources 
and  expenditures.  Adrienne  learned 
to  her  astonishment  that  her  own  for- 
tune would  amount  to  150,000  gulden. 

This  seemed  like  an  immense  sum, 
but  it  dwindled  marvelously  when  she 
learned  that  it  represented  an  annual 
income  of  only  6000  gulden,  about  a 
third  of  what  she  would  require  in  or- 
der to  live  in  the  style  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed. 

Clearly,  then,  her  husband  must 
have  an  income  of  at  least  12,000 
gulden.  Then  Mamma  Holdesheim 
one  day  capped  her  argument 
by  remarking  innocently  that  Dr. 
Schemer's  salary  of  3000  gulden  was 
a  very  high  one  for  so  young  a  man. 
Here  was  a  sad  discrepancy.  "  I  shall 
have  to  economize,"  though  Adrienne. 

At  another  time  her  mother  said  : 

"Arnold  must  marry  a  rich  girl.  I 
wonder  that  he  has  not  asked  for  your 
hand,  as  you  and  he  seem  to  like  each 
other.  With  your  money  he  could  do 
something  for  his  family." 

Adrienne  had  expected  opposition, 
but  she  was  not  prepared  for  bold 
mathematical  demonstration. 

Shortly  before  this,  Alfred  Mortell, 
the  son  of  a  rich  brewer,  had  come 
upon  the  scene.  His  reception  had  not 
been  encouraging,  for  the  little  rift 
within  the  lute  had  not  yet  appeared. 

Now  Morte,ll  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceiving an  unpleasant  amount  of  at- 
tention and  flattery  from  young  ladies 
and  their  mammas,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self: 

"Thank  heaven!  Here  is  one  girl 
who  does  not  care  if  I  am  rich  and  un- 
married." 

This  feeling  inspired  the  hope  of  win- 
ning Adrienne  by  his  personal  merits, 
and  he  began  to  court  her  assiduously. 

She  was  barely  civil  to  him,  but  Ar- 
nold's jealousy  was  aroused,  as  has  been 
said.  After  the  lover's  quarrel,  Adri- 
enne devoted  more  attention  to  Mortell, 
partly  to  punish  Arnold,  partly  be- 
cause she  was  not  entirely  free  from 
vanity,  and  knew  how  many  girls  were 
envying  her  the  conquest  of  the  young 
millionaire. 

Then  came  the  suspicion  that  Arnold 
was  in  love  with  her  money,  and  then 
came  a  ball  at  Mortell's  luxurious 
house. 

Last  of  all  came  her  father  with  the 
news  that  Alfred  Mortell  had  asked  for 
her  hand. 

She  begged  for  a  week  of  delibera- 
tion, though  her  mind  was  made  up. 
She  wanted  the  week  in  order  to  be 
off  with  the  old  love  decently  and  in 
order.  The  rupture,  she  was  de- 
termined, should  be  made  by  Arnold, 
not  by  herself.  She  wished  to  appear 
well  in  the  world's  eyes  and  his,  for, 
after  all,  she  loved  him  in  a  way,  and 
was  grateful  to  him  for  the  little  ro- 
mance he  had  given  her.  Hence,  the 
rendezvous  at  Haller's.  Then,  after 
the  waitress  had  brought  the  perfunc- 
tory ices  and  retired,  Adrienne  said  : 

"I  have  news  for  you.  You  must 
promise  to  listen  calmly  until  the  end. 
Then  you  will  understand  and  perhaps 
pity  me." 

Arnold  obeyed,  and  she  continued. 

"Atone  time,  you  know,  we  were 
wealthy.  Until  a  little  while  ago  I  sup- 
posed that  we  were  still  wealthy.  I 
knew,  indeed,  that  papa  within  the 
last  year  has  had  to  pay  large  sums  on 
my  brother's  account ;  but  still  I  could 
not  understand  why,  when  we  were 
alone  together,  he  always  seemed  so 
anxious  and  troubled.  But  the  other 
day  he  told  me  that  my  brother  had 
squandered  enormous  sums,  and  not 
daring  to  confess  to  papa,  had  tried 
to  cover  his  losses  by  speculating  in 
stocks,  the  result  of  which  was  that  he 
lost  a  good  deal  more.  In  fact,  as  he 
had  power  to  sign  for  the  firm,  he  has 
gambled  away  not  only  all  his  own 
fortune,  but  most  of  papa's  and  ours. 

"Papa  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
j  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  largest 
debts,  he  says. 


"When  papa  told  me  this,  I  tried  to 
console  him  by  saying  that  I,  for  one, 
did  not  care  so  much  about  money. 
Then  he  told  me  the  whole  truth.  The 
debts  amount  to  more  than  we  can 
pay.  Unless  we  receive  assistance 
from  some  source,  the  firm  will  go  into 
bankruptcy." 

Adrienne  paused,  but  Arnold  said 
not  a  word.  She  had  glanced  at  him 
once  or  twice  to  discover  the  effect  of 
her  communication,  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  him  squarely  for  fear 
he  would  read  the  lie  in  her  eyes. 

"  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs," 
she  continued,  "I  resolved,  after 
thinking  and  worrying  over  it  a  good 
deal  to  ask  you  to  give  me  up.  I  can- 
not consent  to  chain  your  fate  to  mine, 
and,  besides,  I  feel  compelled  to  sac- 
rifice my  love  for  you  to  my  love  for 
my  father. 

"The  shame  of  bankruptcy  would 
kill  him — I  must  save  him  from  it.  You 
know  how." 

"  Beer  ?  "  said  Arnold.  He  was  sur- 
prised, but  never  dreamed  of  question- 
ing the  truth  of  her  statement. 

Adrienne  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Beer,  or  banking  or  railways.  What 
is  the  difference  ?  I  am  in  the  market 
for  the  highest  bidder." 

"  But — hm  !  But  cannot  I,  perhaps, 
assist  your  father  ?  It  is  true  that  I 
have  nothing  but  my  salary.  Is  the 
sum — I  mean  the  sum  necessary  at 
once — so  very  large  ?  " 

"  A  good  many  thousands." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  up,"  Arnold  said 
at  last. 

"But  you  must;  I  cannot  let  you 
sacrifice  yourself." 

"  But  I  love  you,  Adrienne  !  " 

"As  I  do  you,  Arnold.  But  we 
must — " 

Another  long  silence.  Then  Adri-  ' 
enne  said  : 

"  I  must  go  now.  I  will  give  you  un- 
til Sunday  to  decide.  If  you  love  me 
truly  you  will  give  me  up  and  not 
tempt  me  from  my  duty.  Do  not 
make  my  heart  heavier  than  it  is  ! 

"If  I  receive  a  picture  post-card 
from  you  on  Sunday,  I  shall  know  that 
you  agree  with  me.  Good-by." 

She  sprang  up  and  was  gone  before 
he  could  make  any  effort  to  detain  her. 
Arnold  sat  looking  at  the  untasted 
and  melted  ices. 

"  Two  years  wasted  !  "  he  muttered. 
"And  I  believe  I  am  really  in  love 
with  the  little  thing.  Confound  it ! 
But  a  bankrupt  father-in-law  ?  Never  I 
After  all,  it  might  have  been  worse. 
Suppose  it  had  .come  after  our  formal 
betrothal ! "— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Presence  of  Mind. 

A  writer  for  one  of  the  Chicago  pa- 
pers has  accumulated  quite  a  store  of 
anecdotes  showing  the  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  displayed  by  people 
in  critical  situations.  One  of  his  best 
stories  Concerns  a  certain  Harry 
Brown  of  Philadelphia,  whose  presence 
of  mind  served  him  well  in  the  face  of 
almost  certain  death.  He  was  working 
on  the  top  of  a  huge  steel  smokestack 
while  it  was  being  hoisted  into  place. 
The  tackle  broke  and  Brown,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  stack  was  about  to  fall, 
dived  inside.  It  dropped  with  a  tre- 
mendous clatter  and  bounded  from  one 
steel  beam  to  another  until  it  struck 
the  ground  50  feet  below,  with  Brown 
still  inside.  His  companions  hurried  to 
the  spot,  expecting  to  find  him  crushed 
to  death.  When  they  looked  into  the 
stack  he  was  slowly  crawling  out.  He 
said  he  didn't  think  he  was  much  hurt, 
but  an  ambulance  surgeon  found  the 
right  leg  broken  and  one  shoulder 
bruised. 


Doctor:  I  am  slightly  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  yours  is  a  constitutional  dis- 
ease or  not.  Patient:  For  heaven's 
sake,  doctor,  have  I  got  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  appealing  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  find  out  whether  it  is 
or  not. 

Jenks  : — "Haven't  you  and  that 
neighboring  farmer  settled  your  differ- 
ences yet?"  Farmer  Akers  : — "No, 
but  our  lawyers  have  settled.  Jenks: — 
"  Settled  ?  How  ?"  Farmer  Akers:— 
"  On  our  farms." 
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Food  for  Warm  Weather. 

Regarding  the  plan  of  dietetics  now 
being  followed  at  Wilder  Hall,  the  new 
Wellesley  dormitory,  Miss  Ollie  Davis, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  this  modern  col- 
lege, as  well  as  lecturer  on  domestic 
science,  says  :  I  certainly  advocate  a 
change  in  the  dietary  for  spring  and 
summer.  A  scientific  apprehension  of 
the  function  of  food  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  value  and  part  which 
the  different  foodstuffs  hold  in  the  hu- 
man economy  could  warrant  no  other 
opinion.  Following  a  scientific  dietary 
cannot  but  mean  better  health.  The 
fact  of  its  being  scientific  indicates  that 
it  corresponds  to  the  needs  of  the  body. 
It  is  also  a  recognition  of  what  is  in- 
volved in  asking  the  body  to  overwork. 

What  changes  would  I  advocate  ?  It 
is  my  opinion  that  less  meat  is  an  abso- 
lute demand  of  good  health.  But  less 
meat  does  not  mean  no  meat.  Ordina- 
rily the  lighter  meats — white  meats, 
fish  and  eggs — are  preferable  to  beef 
and  other  heavy  meats.  These  lighter 
meats  supply  all  the  requisites  of  the 
body,  and  are  not  so  stimulating,  nor 
do  they  carry  with  them  many  of  the 
evil  effects  of  too  much  beef.  By  all 
means,  now,  substitute  fish  and  eggs 
for  beefsteak  at  breakfast,  and  in- 
crease the  use  of  vegetables.  These,  if 
properly  cooked,  will  furnish  all  the 
mental  and  muscular  energy  needed. 
The  energy  required  in  the  winter  for 
the  production  of  heat  can  now  be 
directed  toward  muscular  and  mental 
work.  Moreover,  during  these  spring 
days  the  college  students  are  out  of 
doors  a  good  deal.  They  are  getting 
their  exercise  and  fresh  air  with  less 
muscular  expenditure  —  all  of  which 
goes  to  show  that  a  less  quantity  of 
food  is  needed  for  the  support  of  men- 
tal energy  than  in"  the  winter  months. 

Salads  are  a  pleasing  addition  to  the 
dietary.  Fruit,  vegetable  and  nut 
salads  are  hygienic  and  popular.  Fruit 
should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
rather  than  as  a  luxury.  From  the 
standpoint  of  human  economy  it  is 
always  cheap  to  have  fruit  for  break- 
fast, and  during  the  warm  spring  and 
summer  days  it  is  wise  to  use  it  as  a 
relish  for  luncheons  and  for  dinner  to 
replace  the  puddings  and  heavy  des- 
serts of  winter.  Ice  cream,  if  properly 
made  and  frozen,  is  a  wholesome,  nutri- 
tive dish,  both  appetizing  and  econmi- 
cal.  If  properly — that  is — slowly  eaten 
it  will  not  lower  the  temperature  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  be  unhygienic. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  a  diet  upon 
health  :  Less  meat  in  itself  means  a 
clearer  head.  Less  meat,  more  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  no  pastry,  mean  free- 
dom from  spring  fever  and  from  gener- 
ally heavy  feelings.  If  the  health  is  not 
good,  do  not  attribute  it  to  too  little 
meat  and  too  much  fruit,  salad  and 
vegetables. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  ex- 
pense of  such  a  dietary,  the  value  of  it 
lies  in  the  conserving  of  human  energy 
rather  than  in  the  saving  of  hard  cash. 
In  point  of  fact  it  will  not  be  found 
more  expensive.  Oil  and  fruit  in  large 
quantities  usually  offset  the  reduction 
in  meats.  But  at  this  particular  time, 
since  meats  are  so  expensive,  the  die- 
tary I  am  advocating  is  naturally 
cheaper.  Science  is  back  of  the  spring 
and  summer  dietary.  Nature  supplies 
the  needs  of  the  flagging  appetites  in 
the  springtime. — New  York  Tribune. 


and  men  folks,  too — on  the  farm ;  so 
many  steps  to  be  taken  every  day,  and 
so  much  climbing  of  trees  and  running 
about  among  the  briers,  bushes  and 
thorns  on  the  part  of  the  young  folks. 
What  wonder  that  it  comes  to  be  quite 
a  tax  upon  the  caretaker  of  the  family 
to  keep  all  the  stockings  in  repair. 

What  can  be  done  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den ?  Well,  one  good  woman  I  know 
of  has  invented  the  plan  of  taking  the 
stockings  of  her  son  as  soon  as  they 
are  purchased  or  knit  and  reinforcing 
them  by  strong  pieces  of  cloth — say  of 
bed  ticking— sewed  on  the  heels,  where 
the  wear  is  most  severe  and  holes  are 
sure  to  come  first.  This  prolongs  the 
life  of  the  stocking  a  long  time  and 
greatly  lessens  the  labor  of  the  mother. 
Some  manufacturers  do  something 
along  this  line  by  making  the  heel  of 
double  thickness.  This  is  a  help.  Still 
another  firm  makes  a  business  of  man- 
ufacturing and  furnishing  for  tired 
mothers  the  feet  of  stockings  in  differ- 
ent sizes,  to  be  sewed  into  the  legs  of 
the  hose  of  the  little  ones,  which  might 
otherwise  need  to  be  discarded.  Here 
is  a  field  which  might  be  worked  far 
more  successfully  than  it  now  is. 

After  use  of  as  many  devices  as  pos- 
sible, there  still  must  be  more  or  less 
of  this  work,  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  skill  on  the  part  of  some 
one.  It  seems  to  me — perhaps  because 
I  am  a  man  and  know  little  about  the 
matter  from  practical  experience — 
that  if  this  task  could  be  taken  up 
earlier  in  the  day,  when  one  was  not 
weary  from  doing  other  kinds  of  work, 
it  might  not  be  quite  so  distasteful.  I 
have  never  thought  it  just  the  thing, 
anyway,  for  the  wife  and  mother  to  be 
compelled  to  spend  her  evenings  this 
way.  Her  husband  usually  rests,  and 
reads  and  sleeps  in  his  chair.  Why  not 
the  tired  wife  ?  Or,  if  she  must  mend 
the  stockings  then,  might  not  the  hus- 
band make  the  time  a  little  brighter  by 
reading  aloud  or  otherwise  beguiling 
the  hour  ?  I  know  she  would  thank 
him  for  this  little  service,  and  be 
helped  by  it  in  more  ways  than  one. — 
New  York  Tribune. 


my  tightly  swathed  sisters  of  the  West 
that  chest  and  abdomen  alike  need 
room  for  the  regular  expansion  of  res- 
piration. For  years  I  have  found  that 
the  original  seat  of  many  a  trouble  lay 
in  the  corset,  and  the  multitude  and 
weight  of  clothes  hanging  from  the 
waist,  and  for  years  I  have  been  trying 
to  harmonize  feminine  needs  with  femi- 
nine health.  Here  in  India  I  see  an 
answer  to  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  bothered  me. 

In  England  the  young  women,  eating 
five  times  as  much  meat  as  their  grand- 
mothers ate,  are  pallid  with  anaemia 
and  languid  with  nervous  debility. 
Here  the  same  young  women,  eating 
no  meat  at  all,  know  nothing  of 
anaemia  and  less  of  nervous  debility. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


Lightening  Tedious  Tasks. 

I  heard  a  woman  say  the  other  even- 
ing :  "When  I  get  rich  there  is  one 
thing  I  will  not  do.  I  will  wash  and  do 
any  kind  "of  housework,  but  I  will  not 
mend  stockings."  I  watched  the  pro- 
cess for  some  time,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  make  a  person  happy  to  sit  for 
an  hour  or  two  steadily  tucking  the 
thread  of  yarn  in  and  out  over  a  vacant 
space  in  a  stocking.  It  must  become 
decidedly  monotonous  after  one  has  had 
the  fortune  to  go  the  rounds  of  a  family 
of  five  or  six. 

"But  the  stockings  must  be  mended." 
So  it  would  seem.  Of  all  our  wearing 
apparel,  stockings  seem  to  be  fated  to 
swiftest  destruction.  This  is  especially 
true  of  those  worn  by  boys  and  girls — 
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Mode  of  Dress  in  India. 

An  English  physician  who  is  visiting 
India  ascribes  the  soft  skin,  strong  and 
supple  waists  and  perfect  carriage  of 
the  women  of  India  to  their  mode  of 
dress;  but,  while  decrying  the  unhy- 
gienic costuming  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, does  not  advocate  the  adoption  of 
the  Eastern  fashion.  He  says:  The 
garments  worn  by  the  women  of  India 
are  without  exception  loose  and  of 
light  weight.  The  working  women 
wear  three.  First,  the  thin  red  and 
black  petticoat,  which  hangs  in  loose 
folds  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  and 
which  weighs  only  a  few  ounces;  second, 
the  breast  garment,  which  is  like  a  lit- 
tle bodice  put  on  from  the  front  and 
fastened  by  a  string  behind.  A  tape 
at  the  bottom  goes  round  the  waist, 
and  at  the  top  are  short  sleeves  which 
keep  it  in  position.  It  does  not  reach 
far  round  behind,  and  is  therefore 
something  like  a  zouave  jacket  put  on 
behind  before  !  The  third  garment  is  a 
large  cotton  shawl  (called  a  sari), 
usually  red  in  color,  with  or  without 
black  or  blue  or  yellow  flowering  in  it. 
The  woman  usually  wears  this  long 
shawl  over  her  head,  and  has  it  hang- 
ing loosely  down  over  her  shoulders 
and  round  her  body.  If  she  meets  a 
stranger  she  can  draw  one  side  of  it 
over  her  face.  If  she  wants  to  work 
she  can  throw  it  away  from  one  arm  oc 
the  other,  or,  if  need  be,  she  can  throw 
it  off  entirely. 

The  doctor  concludes:  The  lessons 
that  I  shall  go  on  teaching  when  I  re- 
turn to  England,  fortified  by  my  expe- 
rience here,  are  the  same  lessons  that 
I  have  found  so  valuable  in  the  past, 
viz. :  lightness  of  clothing  (coupled  with 
warmth),  porosity  of  clothing,  more 
suspension  from  the  shoulder  and  less 
from  the  waist,  and  absolute  freedom 
of  waist  movement,  coupled  with  suita- 
ble waist  muscle  exercise.  If  only  we 
can  replace  the  wasp  waist  by  a  rever- 
sion toward  the  Venus  type,  we  shall 
have  done  much  for  born  and  unborn 
generations. 

For  years  I  have  been  preaching  to 


Impacted  Ear  Wax.  / 

The  normal  secretion  of  the  orifice  of 
the  ear  is  the  product  of  glands  situ- 
ated in  the  outer  half  of  the  canal  only. 
This  secretion — the  cerumen  or  ear 
wax — is  slowly  poured  from  the  gland 
ducts  as  a  thin,  yellowish  liquid.  As  it 
quickly  loses  a  large  amount  of  its 
watery  element  by  evaporation  and  be-  I 
comes  admixed  with  dust,  it  forms  a 
thin  layer,  wax-like  in  color  and  con- 
sistency, which  normally  covers  only 
the  outer  portion  of  the  canal — that  in 
which  the  glands  are  located. 

This  layer  of  material  probably  has 
its  chief  function  in  common  with  the 
few  small  hairs  in  the  same  location  in 
protecting  the  vibratory  membrane — 
the  drum— from  the  contact  of  dust. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
exit  of  this  layer  of  wax  is  accomplished 
by  nature  chiefly  with  the  aid  of  the 
motion  communicated  to  the  ear  canal 
by  the  movements  of  the  jaw  in  chew- 
ing and  talking,  a  motion  readily  felt 
by  touching  the  orifice  with  the  finger 
tip  during  these  processes.  The  con- 
stant increase  of  the  secretion  is, 
therefore,  provided  with  a  correspond- 
ing loss,  which  takes  place  almost  as 
imperceptibly  as  the  constant  loss  of 
the  superficial  layer  of  the  skin  from 
the  surface  of  the  body. 

This  explanation  serves  to  make  clear 
why  the  use  of  ear  spoons,  pins  or  hair- 
pins is  unnecessary.  The  use  of  such 
objects  is  not  only  superfluous,  but  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  very  condition 
which  those  who  use  them  would  pre- 
vent. 

Even  too  vigorous  washing  with  a 
twisted  cloth  or  sponge,  for  example, 
may  result  in  pushing  the  wax  back 
into  the  canal  until  a  mass  sufficient  to 
block  the  entire  opening  is  accumu- 
lated. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  presence 
of  impacted  wax  is  often  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
deafness.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen 
on  a  damp  day  or  just  after  or  during 
a  bath.  A  slight  amount  of  moisture 
causes  the  mass  to  swell  so  that  the 
narrow  chink  previously  existing  be- 
tween the  mass  and  the  canal  is  closed. 
If  it  is  not  now  removed,  the  mass  may 
shrink  and  the  hearing  power  be  tem- 
porarily restored,  only  to  be  lost  again 
when  conditions  arise  causing  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  mass. 

Firm,  gentle  syringing  with  warm 
water  from  a  piston  ear  syringe  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  safest  and  best 
method  of  removing  the  mass,  the  han- 
dling of  which  had  better  be  entrusted 
to  a  physician  or  trained  nurse,  if  pos- 
sible.— Youth's  Companion. 


Elderly  spinster — "  Ah,  dear, 
Julia,  you  can't  imagine  how  I  dread 
to  think  of  my  fortieth  birthday  !  " 

Julia — "Why,  dear?"  Did  some- 
thing very  unpleasant  happen  then  ?  " 

"  They  asked  me  to  their  reception," 
said  the  girl  with  the  two-story  pom- 
padour, "but  it  wasn't  because  they 
like  me  ;  it's  because  I  can  sing." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  you're  mistaken," 
said  the  other  girl,  impulsively. 


Mother — "There  were  two  apples 
in  the  cupboard,  Tommy,  and  now 
there  is  only  one.    How's  that  ?  " 

Tommy  (who  sees  no  way  of  escape) 
— "Well,  ma,  it  was  so  dark  in  there 
I  didn't  see  the  other." 


Domestic  Hints. 

Scrambled  Eggs. — Beat  eggs  light, 
add  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  turn  into  a  hot 
buttered  pan.  Stir  constantly  until  all 
is  thickened  and  curdled.  Serve  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Stewed  Lobster.  —  Cut  the  boiled 
lobster  fine;  put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a 
little  milk  or  cream.  Boil  up  once;  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a  little 
pepper,  and  serve  plain  or  on  toasted 
crackers.  Cook  the  lobster  just  long 
enough  to  heat  it,  as  cooking  it  longer 
renders  it  tough. 

Buttermilk  Griddle  Cakes. — Beat 
one  egg,  add  one  pint  of  buttermilk 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  dis- 
solve one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  a 
very  little  boiling  water;  put  three 
cupfuls  of  flour  in  a  bowl  and  pour  the 
liquid  over  it,  beating  the  mass  thor- 
oughly; have  the  griddle  hot  and  bake 
in  thin  cakes. 

Creamed  Chicken.  —  One  chicken, 
one  pint  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  corn- 
starch, one  -  half  teaspoonful  salt 
(scant),  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one  egg. 
Remove  all  the  bones  and  pick  the 
meat  fine.  Bring  the  milk,  salt  and 
butter  to  a  boil,  and  thicken  with  the 
cornstarch  dissolved  in  a  little  cold 
milk  or  water.  Add  the  chicken  and 
boil  a  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Just 
before  serving  drop  in  the  egg  and 
whip  quickly  to  prevent  curdling. 
Serve  on  buttered  toast.  Either  fresh 
or  canned  chicken  may  be  used. 

Cream  of  Summer  Squash.  —  Peel 
the  squash,  slick  thin,  put  in  a  sauce- 
pan and  add  boiling  water  to  come 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  squash.  When 
nearly  tender  add  an  onion,  a  bay  leaf 
and  several  sprigs  of  parsley.  When 
tender  mash  through  a  fine  sieve,  re- 
turn to  the  fire,  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
stir  in  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter, a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  tiny 
pinch  of  mace.  Have  almost  as  much 
boiling  milk  as  puree,  remove  from  the 
fire  and  stir  together,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cream  and  serve  at  once. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  majority  of  housewives  soak  their 
dried  fruits  too  little  and  cook  them  too 
much.  Prunes,  apricots,  etc.,  are  far 
more  delicious  if  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  cold  water  until  they  have 
gained  their  original  plumpness,  and 
are  then  brought  to  a  simmer  in  the 
liquid  in  which  they  are  soaked.  They 
will  need  only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
of  cooking. 

The  Oriental  custom  of  serving  be- 
tween courses  iced  water  containing 
dried  fruits  could  be  adopted  to  ad- 
vantage here.  Prunes,  apricots,  figs 
and  raisins  are  soaked  together  until 
all  the  moisture  lost  in  desiccation  has 
been  restored.  Then  the  liquid  is  iced. 
It  makes  a  refreshing  dish  on  a  hot 
day.  To  lend  richness  to  the  water 
lemon  juice  and  sugar  may  be  added. 

A  simple,  wholesome  drink  that  can 
be  given  children  can  be  made  with 
good  currant  jelly  as  the  main  flavor- 
ing. For  the  foundation  boil  two  pounds 
of  sugar  and  a  quart  of  water  together 
for  five  minutes.  Skim  thoroughly, 
then  add  the  juice  of  two  lemons  and 
one  large  orange.  Strain  carefully, 
and  finally  stir  in  a  full  pint  of  the  best 
currant  jelly.  Continue  stirring  until 
the  jelly  is  entirely  dissolved,  then  place 
on  ice  until  very  cold. 

Dainty  little  odds  and  ends  that  will 
prove  useful  to  the  traveler  are  numer- 
ous. One  such  article  is  a  flat  and 
neatly  tied  square  of  linen,  which,  when 
opened  up,  shows  a  sachet  closely  cov- 
ered with  pins  of  many  sizes  and  colors. 
Another  is  a  small  box  covered  with 
linen,  on  which  is  a  water-color  des'gn. 
Through  a  button-hole  slit  in  the  cover 
an  end  of  narrow  ribbon  protrudes.  A 
silver  bodkin  which  is  slipped  in  at  the 
side  gives  the  complete  paraphernalia 
for  running  ribbons  into  underclothing. 
Both  these  trifles  are  necessary  for  the 
person  who  stays  at  home  as  for  the 
one  who  travels,  but  they  are  dubbed 
travelers'  comforts. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  July  9,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   75M«*734i        76  ®H% 

Thursday  73X@73>;  74H@73X 

Friday  *  ®    @  

Saturday  *  @    @  

Monday   72*@74  73«@74X 

Tuesday   735$®72X  74!*@73X 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   36>*@35  36««35 

Thursday   3i%@3i  3i%®3i 

Friday  * — @    @  

Saturday  *  @    @  

Monday   33'6@34M  33«ro34!< 

Tuesday   M   ®33'/,  33%®33H 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  190S.         May,  1903. 

Thursday    @    @  

Friday  *  @    @  

Saturday  *  @    @  

Monday   1  I4K@1  15%       1  18W®  

Tuesday   1  15*®1  15!*   @  

Wednesday   1  15K@1  16        1  18K®  

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  for  wheat  has  not 
been  noteworthy  for  activity  since  last  re- 
view, but  it  has  presented  in  the  main  a 
firm  tone.  That  business  was  not  brisk 
was  more  due  to  limited  offerings  than  to 
lack  of  inquiry  or  indifference  on  the  part 
of  buyers.  Shippers  and  speculative  oper- 
ators are  doing  more  purchasing  in  the 
interior  than  in  this  center,  and  in  some 
if  not  most  instances  are  paying  relatively 
better  figures  in  the  country  than  they 
are  publicly  bidding  or  quoting  here. 
The  prospects  are  much  better  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  for  wheat  being  in  good 
request  for  shipment,  and  present  indica- 
tions are  decidedly  favorable  for  better 
average  prices  being  realized  than  during 
the  season  just  closed.  The  crop  in  the 
great  wheat  belt  tributary  to  Chicago  is 
likely  to  prove  considerably  below  the 
average,  and  indications  are  that  there 
will  be  considerable  demand  for  American 
wheat  from  continental  Europe,  more 
particularly  France.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  only  when  there  is  other  than 
British  demand  for  our  surplus  wheat 
does  the  market  develop  much  firmness. 
Ships  are  in  fair  supply,  but  are  being 
rather  firmly  held.  The  last  spot  charter 
reported  was  at  26  shillings  6  pence 
per  long  ton  for  the  usual  European 
voyage.  Exporters  here  are  endeavor- 
ing to  introduce  a  new  charter,  com- 
pelling owners  to  pay  60c  per  ton  for 
ballast  required  in  going  to  Port  Costa, 
and  to  allow  charterers  to  engage  their 
own  stevedores.  Under  the  old  form,  the 
charterer  furnished  ballast  at  a  cost  of  60c 
per  ton  transportation,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  many  captains  insisted  on  more  bal- 
last than  was  really  necessary,  being  par- 
ticular to  have  rather  too  much  than  too 
little,  as  it  did  not  cost  the  ship  anything. 
The  ship  owners  have  been  engaging  the 
stevedores  and  have  been  getting  a  rebate 
from  the  full  rates  charged. 

California  Milling   1  17V4@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  135£@1  15 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    ®  

Off  qualities  wheat  1  10  ®l  124 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1900-01.  1901-02. 

Liv.  quotations         5s9d@5s9Hd  -s-d-@-s-d 

Freight  rates   36M@38  25@26S4.s 

Local  market   95@9?K      1  15@1  16« 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1902,  delivery,  S1.14J@1.16. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.181®  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at    $1.15J@1.16;  May,  1903,  $1.18J@  . 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  June  1st  and  July  1st : 

Tons —  June  1st.      Julv  1st. 

Wheat   50.062  *37,86l 

Barley   9,177        1 10  966 

Oats   3,451  3,271 

Corn   1,426  891 

*  Including  26,446  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
including  10,450  tons  at  Stockton. 


t  Including  5,276  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
1,466  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 

12,201  tons  for  the  month  of  June.  A 
year  ago  there  were  64,359  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

During  the  past  ten  cereal  years  wheat 
exports  were : 

Season.               Centals.  Value. 

1901-1902                 9,624,805  $10,279,951 

1900-1901                 8,000,872  8,276,078 

1899-1900                 6,500,875  6.666  874 

1898-1899                 2,286.760  2.758,994 

1897-1898   10,112,641  15,261.951 

1896-1897   10,101.592  13,042  688 

1895-1896   10,293,957  10.6j9.629 

1894-1895                 9  605.296  8,607. 135 

1893-1894                 8.966.268  9.449,612 

1892-1893   10,553,619  13,825,632 

FLOUR. 

Business  has  not  been  brisk,  either  for 
shipment  or  on  local  account,  but  has 
been  of  fair  proportions,  considering  the 
time  of  year  and  the  quantity  of  flour  of- 
fering. Prices  are  without  quotable 
change,  but  concessions  to  buyers  are  of 
less  frequent  occurrence  and  less  pro- 
nounced than  has  been  the  case  most  of 
the  time  for  months  past.  It  is  not  prob- 
able that  easier  prices  will  soon  prevail 
than  are  now  current. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  66@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
Market  has  not  changed  materially, 
either  in  general  tone  or  in  quotable 
values,  since  date  of  last  review.  New  bar- 
ley is  being  offered  rather  freely,  but  in 
few  instances  is  it  being  crowded  to  sale  at 
the  expense  of  letting  buyers  dictate  their 
own  terms.  Stocks  at  Port  Costa  are  on 
the  increase,  but  there  have  been  no  cargo 
clearances  of  this  cereal  thus  far  this 
month.  Fully  as  much  European  demand 
as  experienced  the  past  season  is  looked 
for,  however,  and  prices  may  average 
slightly  higher,  although  the  market  at 
present  is  not  noteworthy  for  strength, 
and  seldom  is  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

New  Barley   85  @  65 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  old   92V4®  

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  CO  @1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  very  freely, 
being  uncertain  about  values  having  yet 
touched  bedrock.  Prices  are  now  at  tol- 
erably low  levels,  oats  at  existing  rates 
being  about  as  cheap  relatively  as  barley, 
but  oats  have  been  cheaper,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  dealers  who  are  looking  for 
lower  values  than  now  current.  Much 
will  depend  on  how  rapidly  the  crop  is 
rushed  to  market.  Owing  to  the  high 
prices  of  the  past  year,  there  is  a  greatly 
increased  acreage  in  this  cereal  the  cur 
rent  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  30  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @l  27)* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  10  @1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  25 

Milling   1  30  @1  32'/, 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  35 

Black  Russian   1  00  @1  10 

Red   1  02H@1  OH 

CORN. 

Offerings  are  of  quite  moderate  propor- 
tions and  are  being  very  steadily  held,  but 
movement  is  not  brisk,  buyers  confining 
their  purchases  as  a  rule  to  most  imme- 
diate and  urgent  needs.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  any  radical  changes  in 
values,  either  upward  or  downward,  in 
the  near  future. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  47*®1  52* 

RYE. 

Market  is  quiet  and  lacking  in  firmness. 
Home  requirements  are  exceedingly  light, 
and  exporters  thus  far  show  no  willing- 
ness to  operate,  except  at  low  figures. 

Good  to  choice   80  @  85 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  doing  locally  in  this  cereal. 
Quotations  are  based  on  latest  reported 

sales. 

Good  to  choloe   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Business  is  of  a  light  order.  While  the 
demand  at  present  is  rather  slow,  offer- 
ings are  not  of  heavy  volume,  and  it  is  the 
exception  where  any  undue  pressure  to 
realize  is  being  exerted.  Aside  from  fairly 
liberal  stocks  of  White  and  Pink  beans 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  Bayos,  sup- 
plies are  of  decidtdly  light  proportions. 
Most  of  the  beans  now  on  market  are  in 
second  hands. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  25   @3  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choloe   2  35  @2  50 


Lady  Washington                            2  35  @2  50 

Pinks                                               2  05  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  oholoe                      2  90  @3  10 

Reds                                                    2  25  @2  75 

Red  Kidney                                      3  50  @3  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice                      3  65  @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans                              4  90  @5  10 

Garbanzos,  large  t              2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  26  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  same  dullness  previously  noted  is 
prevailing.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  Green 
Dried  Peas  on  market,  and  little  inquiry 
at  present  for  this  variety.  Niles  Peas 
are  in  too  insignificant  spot  supply  to  be 
quotable  in  a  wholesale  way.  Millers  ex- 
pect to  replenish  stocks  of  Niles  with  im- 
portations from  the  East. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   @  

WOOL. 

There  is  very  little  wool  now  offering 
here  from  first  hands,  and  not  likely  to  be 
until  Fall  clip  begins  to  arrive  in  whole- 
sale fashion.  There  is  no  trouble  in  secur- 
ing custom  at  full  prevailing  values,  mar- 
ket being  strong  at  the  quotations.  Some 
Fall  lamb's'  wool  has  already  come  for- 
ward from  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  shear- 
ing being  unusually  early  this  season. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @19 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  15  @174 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @16 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  ©11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine   14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

FA  IX. 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  (ffilO 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  reported  firm,  with  few 
hops  remaining  in  either  first  or  second 
hands.  Attention  is  now  being  given 
largely  to  coming  crop,  with  contracts  re- 
ported for  choice  Sonomas  up  to  16c,  and 
still  higher  figures  being  asked.  The 
firmness  is- based  mainly  on  rather  poor 
crop  prospects  East  and  in  England,  in 
connection  with  very  light  carry-over 
stocks.  Hops  of  1901  crop  are  quotable 
nominally  at  18(n  20c  for  good  to  choice, 
but  extreme  figure  would  be  difficult  to 
realize  in  a  wholesale  way. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  wholesale  market  has  continued 
well  stocked  with  hay,  and  has  not  in- 
clined in  favor  of  sellers  to  any  note- 
worthy degree,  unless  for  strictly  choice 
to  fancy,  the  majority  of  buyers  taking 
hold  slowly  at  full  current  rates.  Many 
producers  prefer  carrying  to  unloading  at 
prices  now  obtainable.  The  hay  of  this 
season's  curing  is  showing  good  average 
condition.  About  2500  compressed  bales 
went  outward  the  past  week  per  sailing 
vessels  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00®10  50 

Wild  Oat   8  50®  8  50 

Barley    «  «0®  8  00 

Volunteer   5  50@  7  50 

Alfalfa    ®  

OLD. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  00@12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00*1100 

Oat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  10  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  00 

Clover   7  00®  8  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Spot  supplies  of  Bran  and  Middlings  re- 
main of  small  proportions  and  high  prices 
prevail,  the  quotable  range  being  without 
special  change  from  the  figures  last  noted. 
Rolled  Barley  is  in  fair  supply  and  market 
is  barely  steady.  Corn  is  held  at  gener- 
ally unchanged  figures,  with  movement 
slow  at  the  prices  asked. 

Bran,  »  ton   !8  00@19  50 

Middlings   21  00@23  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    18  60@20  50 

Barley,  Rolled    19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    81  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@  32  50 

SEEDS. 

The  market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  exceedingly  quiet.  Values  are 
without  quotable  change,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  noteworthy  trading,  are 
necessarily  largely  nominal.  Flax  is  in 
fair  supply.  Mustard  is  scarce.  Stocks 
of  Bird  Seed  are  not  heavy  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  any  wholesale  business  worth  men- 
tioning. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50®  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  30®  3  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary   S*@  3* 

Rape   IK®  ]X 

Hemp   8M@  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Grain  Bags  are  moving  into  the  interior 
in  considerable  quantity,  to  satisfy  the 


requirements  of  the  various  threshers 
now  engaged  in  harvesting  the  crop.  No 
fears  are  entertained  of  there  being  any 
shortage  in  the  supply.  Values  are  ruling 
fairly  steady,  quotations  remaining  as  last 
noted.  Fruit  Sacks  are  beginning  to  be 
inquired  for  In  wholesale  fashion,  dealers 
quoting  practically  same  figures  as  for 
some  time  past. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July . . .  — ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  6'8 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  ®  6>, 

San  Quentin  Bags,  f,  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8i  @38 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   8K®— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   5K@  544 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  5%,  6,  6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute    7  ®  7K 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  Hides  and 
current  values  are  being  well  sustained. 
Pelts  are  in  fair  request,  and  while  not 
quotably  higher,  better  average  prices  are 
being  realized  than  were  obtainable  when 
wool  was  dragging.  Tallow  sells  readily 
at  full  current  values,  being  in  good  re- 
quest for  shipment. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oulli. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11   ®—      9  ®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  0>s          10  ®—      8  at— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   9  @—  7*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs. .  9K®—  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  roe..   9  ®-  7K@— 

Stags    7  @—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @-     8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®-  8tf@- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®-     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®16*  15  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs..  13  ®—     11  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  ®-     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  @3  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  (6  2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         I  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   125  ®  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   80  @1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  »  skin    50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  H  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  2J 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   b%        @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        @  4U 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Stocks  are  of  light  volume  and  market 
cannot  be  termed  favorable  to  buyers,  but 
demand  is  not  brisk  at  prices  now  gener- 
ally asked,  dealers  waiting  as  a  rule  for 
offerings  to  be  presented  to  them.  If 
pressure  to  realize  were  exerted,  the  ma- 
terial shading  of  rates  to  buyers  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  noteworthy  wholesale 
transfers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  ®12 

Amber  Comb    7  @10 

Dark  Comb  6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Market  shows  same  condition  previ- 
ously noted,  being  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ¥  ">  27  ®29 

Dark  '.  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
While  there  are  no  great  quantities  of 
Beef  being  consumed  at  present,  as  is 
usual  during  hot  weather,  values  lately 
current  continue  to  be  well  maintained, 
especially  for  prime  to  choice.  Mutton  Is 
in  fair  request  and  market  is  moderately 
firm  at  the  prices  quoted,  offerings  not  be- 
ing very  heavy.  Lamb  is  in  very  moder- 
ate receipt  and  in  prime  condition  is  not 
lacking  for  custom  at  prevailing  values. 
Veal  Is  in  light  supply  and  readily  brings 
full  current  figures  when  in  desirable  con- 
dition. Hogs  are  arriving  in  just  about 
sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  immedi- 
ate demand  for  fresh  pork,  leaving  little 
for  packers  to  operate  upon. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb          7  @— 

Beef ,  second  quality   6K@  7 

Beet,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7!4@8c;  wethers   8  ®  8H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  200  lbs   6H® 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6?i® 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  200  lbs   6W@  6X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7H®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9% 

Veal,  large,*  B)   7  ®  Sit 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   »  @  9H 

POULTRY. 
Demand  was  not  particularly  active  for 
poultry  of  any  description,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected at  this  time  of  year.    Inquiry  for 
home   product    was    mostly  for  young 
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stock,  Broilers,  Fryers  and  Young 
Roosters  in  prime  to  choice  condition, 
such  selling  as  a  rule  to  fair  advantage. 
Common  old  fowls,  more  especially  Small 
Hens,  were  in  poor  request,  mo9t  of  the 
trade  in  old  chickens  being  in  Eastern 
stock.  There  were  only  light  arrivals  of 
Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese,  and  very  lim- 
ited inquiry  for  either  kind. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb   12W®  13 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,     lb   12tt@  13 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @4  75 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  0'J  ffl6  50 

Fryers   3  50   @4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  00  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen   3  50  ©5  00 

Geese,  $  pair   1  25  @  

Goslings,  f*  pair   1  25  @  

Pigeons,  old,  f»  dozen   1  75  @  

Pigeons,  young    1  50  <d>  

Hare,  Belgian,  large.  V  doz   4  50  @5  00 

BUTTER. 
Receipts  of  fresh  are  on  the  decrease 
and  the  quality  is  also  falling  off.  For 
strictly  select  the  market  is  moderately 
firm,  with  sales  to  special  custom  at  an 
advance  on  figures  warranted  as  a  quota- 
tion. Buyers  content  to  take  defective 
stock  have  no  trouble  in  satisfying  their 
wants,  there  being  a  superabundance  of 
both  creamery  and  dairy  product  of  this 
description. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  B>   21  @— 

Creamery,  (lists   20  ® — 

Dairy,  select   20  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   19  @— 

Mixed  store   17  @18 

CHEESE. 
The  improved  figures  lately  established 
are  being  well  maintained.  There  are  no 
heavy  quantities  arriving  or  being  offered 
for  future  delivery.  The  market  shows 
decidedly  healthy  condition  for  all  desir- 
able qualities. 

California,  fancy  Sat,  new   10  <®wyt 

California,  good  to  choice   9H@10 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @11!4 

EGGS. 

Strictly  select  fresh  are  not  in  large  sup- 
ply and  in  a  small  way  are  selling  above 
quotations.  Most  of  the  eggs  now  on 
market  are  more  or  less  defective,  and  re- 
ceivers are  having  all  sorts  of  trouble,  the 
buyers  kicking  about  the  quality,  and  the 
producers,  as  also  the  shippers  from  the 
interior,  complaining  about  the  returns. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  17M@18 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16  @17 
California,  good  to  choice  store   14H@15i4 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  fairly  liberal  supplies  of 
most  varieties  ordinarily  in  free  receipt  at 
this  time  of  year.  Changes  in  quotable 
rates  were  not  very  numerous,  but  such  as 
were  effected  were  mostly  in  favor  of  the 
buying  interest.  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
Summer  Squash  and  Peppers  were  all  in 
increased  receipt  and  cheaper.  Green 
Peas  of  choice  quality  arrived  sparingly 
and  met  with  a  firm  market.  Onions  ruled 
steady,  with  the  bulk  of  offerings  under 
pool  control. 

Asparagus,      box  1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  V  tb   2   ui  Wt 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   2%®  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  #  100  ft»s...     50  <a  — 

Com,  Green,  Alameda,  1»  crate   1  50  @1  75 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack    50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   65  ©  90 

Egg  Plant,  9  box   75   ®1  00 

Garlic,  *  ft>   2  @  2H 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  fi  cental        1  00  @1  25 

Onions.  New  Red,  $  cental   60  @  75 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ft  B>   2*@  3 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack    —  <g>  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  fi>   7  @  10 

Peppers,  Bell.  V  box   50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  fl  box   40  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box. .     50    (A  90 

Summer  Squash,  fl  small  box   35  @  50 

Tomatoes,  $  small  box   35  @  60 

Tomatoes,  River,  f»  large  box   1  25  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  were  of  quite  fair  proportions 
most  of  the  week,  giving  a  more  than  am- 
ple supply  of  other  than  most  select  quali- 
ties for  all  immediate  needs.  The  quotable 
range  of  prices  remained  much  as  last 
noted,  but  only  for  the  very  best  did  the 
market  display  any  firmness.  Old  Ore- 
gon Burbanks  are  still  on  market  in  lim- 
ited quantity,  but  they  are  not  meeting 
with  any  special  inquiry,  only  an  occa- 
sional small  order  for  seed;  old  will  soon 
be  wholly  out  of  stock. 

Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $  cental. . .   75  @  1  40 

Early  Rose   75  @  1  00 

Garnet  Chile   1  00  @  1  10 

Old  Burbanks  in  sacks.  V  cental....  1  00  @  1  15 

Petaluma  and  Tomales  Burbanks. . .    @  

Sweets,  Merced,  $  cental      @  

The  Pruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  week  in  the 
fresh  fruit  market  was  the  arrival  Mon- 
day from  Courtland  on  the  Sacramento 


river  of  the  first  Bartlett  Pears  of  the 
season.  They  were  of  fair  quality  for  this 
early  date  and  were  held  at  $1  00@1  25  per 
regular  size  box.  Pew  Apples  of  good 
quality  have  yet  arrived  this  season,  most 
offerings  being  windfalls.  Apricots  did 
not  arrive  so  freely  as  preceding  week, 
and  market  was  in  consequence  in  slightly 
better  shape  for  sellers,  although  prices 
continued  at  low  levels.  Peaches  were  in 
increased  supply  and  market  for  this  fruit 
was  easier,  the  late  varieties  beginning  to 
put  in  an  appearance.  Cherries  have 
nearly  had  their  run;  although  not  many 
are  now  coming  forward,  wholesale  prices 
are  no  better  if  of  as  good  average  as  when 
arrivals  were  heaviest;  most  of  the  can- 
ners  and  preservers  have  stopped  buying. 
The  first  Cantaloupes  from  Winters  ar- 
rived Monday  the  initial  shipment  being 
held  at  $1  75@2  00  per  crate.  Canta- 
loupes, Nutmeg  and  Watermelons  from 
Indio  continued  to  be  offered,  the  latter 
at  practically  unchanged  figures,  while 
Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg  Melons  inclined 
more  in  favor  of  consumers.  Most  kinds 
of  Berries  were  well  represented  and  prices 
were  in  the  main  low,  especially  canners' 
figures,  inside  quotations  being  based  on 
latter. 

Apples,  ¥  fancy,  4-tier  box    @  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  box. .  75®  1  00 
Apples  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb  box.      40®  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  f>  crate   35@  60 

Apricots, $  basket   20®  30 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   1  25®  1  75 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   30®  65 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bu  k.  *  lb   2(4®  5 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   40®  65 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ^  fb   2V4@  5 

Blackherries,  V  chest   20@350 

Raspberries,  fi  chest   3  50®  7  00 

Currants,  $  chest   1  75 a)  3  50 

Gooseberries,  Oregon  Imp'd,  $  chest   @  

Gooseberries,  English,  $  fl>    ®  — 

Grapes,  Thompson  Seedless,  $  crate    1  25®  2  00 

Logan  Berries,  9  chest   2  00®  4  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  crate   1  25®  1  75 

Peaches,  V  box   30®  60 

Peaches,  $  basket   30®  50 

Pears,  Early,  20- B>.  box   25®  50 

Plums,  Burbank,  $  box    40®  75 

Plums,  Clyman,  9  box   25®  40 

Plums,  Simoni,  K»  box   50®  75 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  $S  crate    35®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest..    4  0  i@  7  00 

Strawberries,  Meiinda,  V  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  Indio,  apiece   20®  — 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apricots  are  arriving  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  attenti  n  of  dealers  is  now 
being  principally  given  to  this  fruit.  For 
deliveries  in  sweat  boxes  5Jo.  is  the  gen- 
eral bidding  figure  for  prime  stock,  little 
or  no  distinction  being  made  as  to  section. 
For  San  Francisco  delivery  of  prime  to 
choice  Apricots  in  sacks  the  quotable 
range  is  6@7Jc,  although  at  present  writ- 
ing it  would  have  to  be  an  exceptionally 
fine  quality  for  which  wholesale  custom 
could  be  secured  at  extreme  figures  above 
named.  On  new  Prunes  dealers  are  book- 
ing some  orders  on  the  2J@'2$c.  basis  for 
the  four  sizes,  latter  figure  for  Santa 
Claras,  and  are  bidding  \c.  less,  or  on  the 
2@2}c.  basis  for  stock  to  till  the  orders  in 
question.  Samples  of  new  Apples  put  in 
an  appearance  this  week,  but  it  will  be 
probably  several  weeks  before  there  will 
be  new  Apples  on  market  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  filling  orders.  Val- 
ues are  yet  undetermined.  Eastern  Ap- 
ples are  quoted  at  6Jo.  for  prime  new, 
October-November  delivery.  In  forward 
deliveries  of  new  crop  Peaches,  Pears  or 
Plums  there  is  virtuallv  nothing  doing. 
Dealers  are  talking  4J@7c.  for  Peaches, 
as  to  grade,  and  6@7c  for  standard  to 
choice  Pears,  October,  these  figures  being 
for  fruit  in  sacks,  delivered  at  producing 
points  in  carload  lots.  Dealers  expect  to 
secure  Figs  at  2@2Jc.  in  the  sweat  boxes. 
In  a  few  weeks  values  for  most  kinds  of 
fruit  of  current  crop  will  like  y  be  suffi- 
ciently established  to  enable  giving  toler- 
ably accurate  quotations.  There  will  cer- 
tainly be  by  that  time  well-defined  values 
for  July  and  August  deliveries. 

EVAPORATED  OK  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   —  ®— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  ohoice,  f(  tb   6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7H 

Nectarines,  1*  fb   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   65£@  7J4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   .12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow  ,.  5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2*<g3c;  50-80s,  4@4Kc; 
60-70s,  3!4  @  3%c;  70-80s,  3@3'4o;  80-90s, 
2*  ®  2Xc;  90-luOs,  2c  @  2«c;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   @  

Apples,  quartered   @  

Peaches,  unpeeled  »  6  &  6% 

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  *  fi>   i%®  2% 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  same  quiet  market  previously  noted 
for  Oranges  is  still  being  experienced, 
with  stocks  and  demand  both  light. 
Prices  are  somewhat  irregular  and  at  a 
wide  range,  largely  owing  to  great  differ- 
ence in  quality  of  offerings.    Lemons  are 


in  fair  request,  but  inquiry  is  mainly  for 
best  qualities,  market  for  such  being 
moderately  firm  at  current  rates,  while 
common  drag  at  low  figures.  Limes  are 
in  fair  supply,  and  prices  the  same  as  last 
quoted. 

Oranges— Navels,     box    ® — 

Mediterranean  Sweet   1  00@2  50 

Valencias,  $  box   1  50@3  50 

Seedlings.  *  box   1  00@1  50 

Tangerine,  quarter  box    @  

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   3  25®3  50 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00383  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  25@2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  S0@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  «  box   5  00®5  50 

NUTS. 

Some  sales  of  new  Almonds  for  future 
delivery  are  reported  at  ll@lljc  for  the 
Hatch  varieties  in  carloads  at  primary 
points,  the  latter  figure  being  for  Non 
Pariels.  Soft  shells  are  quoted  for  for- 
ward delivery  at  8J@9c  and  hard  shells  at 
5J@6c  wholesale  at  producing  points. 
Eastern  Peanuts  are  higher.  Spot  stocks 
are  light  of  both  domestic  and  imported. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @19 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  S>  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  12  ®12H 

Cal  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell  ...  10  @11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. ...10  @U 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4tf@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   8  @7 

WINE. 

Although  there  is  something  doing  in 
the  wine  market,  both  in  the  way  of 
transfers  of  wines  from  first  hands,  and  in 
the  contracting  for  delivery  later  on  of 
wine  grapes  now  maturing,  values  cannot 
be  said  to  be  very  clearly  defined,  the 
market  being  in  somewhat  unsettled  con- 
dition. For  a  lot  of  about  50,000  gallons 
dry  wine,  mixed  vintages,  2  years  old  or 
better,  26c.  is  asked,  St.  Helena  delivery. 
A  lot  of  wine  of  much  the  same  character 
and  equally  good  was  purchased  at  24c. 
at  Rutherford,  costing  25Jc.  San  Fran- 
cisco delivery.  A  contract  is  reported  for 
800  tons  of  dry  wine  grapes,  mostly  red, 
at  $18  per  ton  at  Cordelia,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  if  $25  per  ton  is  paid  this  sea- 
son for  grapes  in  Napa  county,  $22  per 
ton,  instead  of  $18,  shall  be  paid  for 
above  lot. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  WW. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks 

102,782 

102,782 

89.443 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  73  315 

73.345 

19,990 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  23,350 

23  350 

70,980 

Oats,  centals 

30,i91 

30,191 

19,220 

2,097 

4,995 

135 

Beans,  sacks 

914 

914 

1.437 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  11,277 

11,277 

14,715 

Onions,  sacks 

2,007 

2,007 

1,887 

3,019 

3019 

1,839 

1,326 

1,326 

2,469 

20 

20 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sacks   75,464 

Wheat,  centals   49,640 

Barley,  centals   10,939 

Oats,  centals   186 

Corn,  centals   251 

Beans,  sacks   647 

Hay,  bales   2,672 

Wool,  pounds   12,316 

Hops,  pounds   1,213 

Honey,  cases   6 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  251 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1902. 

last  year. 

75,464 

51,024 

49,940 

10,939 

ioo 

186 

21 

251 

1,114 

647 

44 

2,672 

6 

12,346 

251,872 

1,213 

6 

50 

251 

2,513 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  July  9  —  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 7®9c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  9i4@10c  ;  choice, 
10i4@105£c;  fancy,  11@— c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.  —  Market  shows 
st°adiness,  with  fair  movement,  considering  the 
light  spot  offerings. 

Prunes,  33K®6V4c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  lOVJ®  14c;  bags,  10912c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled.  S^'aiOHc;  peeled.  I2®16c. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Oakland  Grange 
held  an  enjoyable  gentleman's  night 
Saturday,  July  5th.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  ably  rendered:  Vocal 
selections,  Mr.  Sanford;  comic  reading, 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Emery;  recitation,  Mr. 
Woodruff.  The  gentlemen  then  served 
ice  cream  and  cake  and  candy,  after 
which  amusing  stories  and  conumdrums 
were  propounded.  Nita. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Reflnersl  o 

Sulphur 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1835. 


For  more  than  17  years 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
has  been  practically  tested  and 
found  unequalled  as  a  roof  pro- 
tection in  the  multitude  of 
climatic  conditions  present  in  the 
frozen  regions  of  the  North  and 
in  the  torrid  countries  of  the 
South  and  in  those  places  more 
happily  situated  between  the 
extremes. 

Shingles  warp  and  curl,  iron 
expands  and  contracts  with  heat 
and  cold,  slate  becomes  brittle 
and  flakes  off,  tin  sweats,  rusts, 
and  leaks,  but  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing  lasts  longer  than  the 
building.  There  are  no  faults  in 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  or 
builders  would  have  found  them 
out  long  ago. 

Send  for  booklet.  ,R 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  IV  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agenoy  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  withfull  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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SHARPLES 

Cream  Separators 

Have  Tubular  Bo»l« 
oaeoodlslu,  «iay  to  ran,  reliable, 
dormbl«»nd«fI«cU".  C»l»loe  131 
and  traatlae,  "BMlnrm  Dairying" 
tret.  Titl>**<tairyacn«iytAtyan 
Ikt  hvt  It/  orator: 

Sharpies  Co.,   P  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.  WestChester.Pa. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


In  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  F.  P.  Cook. 

Barley  Business. — It  is  reported  at 
Winters  that  Mr.  J.  L.  Harlan,  a  large 
raiser  of  barley  in  Yolo  county  this 
year,  as  soon  as  he  had  harvested 
enough  to  enable  him  to  see  what  the 
quality  of  his  crop  and  probable  yield 
was,  sent  samples  to  all  the  dealers  in 
San  Francisco.  They  responded  to  the 
invitation  to  bid,  there  was  a  lively 
time  in  the  field,  and  the  crop  of  10.000 
sacks  (estimated  yield)  went  at  $17.15 
per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  as  brewing  bar- 
ley. The  barley  was  of  fine  quality,  but 
the  business  methods  of  the  man  had 
much  to  do  with  the  sale. 

Last  year  at  this  time  there  was  a 
large  amount  of  barley  on  hand  in  the 
warehouses  of  this  district.  This  sea- 
son there  is  none;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  :.ie  of  the  large  raisers  of  barley  in 
Yolo  county,  who  is  otherwise  in  posi- 
tion to  be  familiar  with  trade  conditions 
and  price  prospects  on  that  cereal,  that 
barley  should  this  year  bring  the  farmer 
$1  per  hundred  for  standard  grade, 
since  the  present  year's  crop  is  only 
fair;  but  dealers  at  Arbuckle,  Colusa 
county,  say  that  the  barley  crop  in  that 
vicinity  has  been  pretty  well  bought 
up  at  80  to  82i  cents,  a  few  extra  qual- 
ity lots  bringing  a  few  cents  more.  At 
the  same  time,  in  Yolo  county,  though 
the  buying  started  at  80  cents,  the  gen- 
erally offered  aud  expected  figure  had 
reached  87*  cents  Thursday  of  last 
week,  and  as  early  as  the  17th  90  cents 
per  hundred  was  paid  the  farmer  by  a 
local  buyer  for  a  carload  which  went 
from  Merritt  station  to  Wood,  Curtis  & 
Co.,  at  Sacramento,  at  95  cents,  to  be 
used  for  feed,  it  may  be  understood. 
There  seems  to  be  a  good  foundation  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  for  the  opinion 
that  barley  should  be  worth  |1,  atleast, 
so  far  as  the  lack  of  hold-over  and  the 
size  of  the  present  crop  are  concerned. 

There  is  no  excitement  yet  about 
wheat  in  Yolo  county,  but  in  Colusa 
dealers  are  doing  something  at 
about  $1. 

At  Woodland.— H.  S.  Martin  of  the 
Woodland  creamery  is  in  charge  of  the 
Dixon  creamery  while  Supt.  Mason  of 
the  latter  is  on  a  short  Eastern  trip. 

The  warehouse  and  milling  buildings 
of  the  Woodland  Milling  Co.,  an  inde- 
pendent local  corporation,  located  on 
a  piece  of  land  donated  from  the  Dixon 
place,  along  the  railroad,  just  south  of 
town,  are  nearing  completion.  The 
warehouse  is  50x300  feet,  corrugated 
iron  sheathing,  having  a  storage  capac- 
ity of  5000  tons.  The  mill  is  32x50  feet, 
three  stories  and  cement  basement. 
The  machinery  will  include  sifters  of  the 
gyrator  system,  furnished  by  M. 
O'Brien,  San  Francisco.  The  capacity 
of  the  mill  will  be  100  barrels  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  motive  power  will  be 
electricity.  The  company  is  capitalized 
for  $35,000. 

The  Woodland  cannery  began  opera- 
tions the  first  of  this  week — at  least,  it 
was  expected  it  would  last  Saturday. 
It  has  a  competent  foreman.  The  plant 
is  located  in  a  cement-floored  building, 
formerly  used  as  a  warehouse,  near  the 
depot.  The  capital  of  the  company — 
$20,000  subscribed — is  wholly  local,  and 
the  company  will  operate  independently 
of  the  Association. 

Pear  Sale. — One  of  the  largest  or- 
chards in  Yolo  county  last  year  was 
offered  for  its  second  grade  dried 
pears  4  cents,  and  for  the  first  grade 
7  cents.  The  manager,  who  is  one  of 
the  shrewdest  men  in  the  orchard 
business,  made  direct  connection  per- 
sonally with  New  York  jobbers,  and 
sold  the  pears  for  8  cents  and  12  cents 
per  pound,  respectively. 

Canneries. — There  is  an  opening  for 


a  good  practical  cannery  man  at  Yolo. 
The  old  brick  flouring  mill  building  on 
the  bank  of  Cache  creek,  just  across 
from  the  Yolo  orchard,  can  be  had  on 
easy  terms,  and  there  are  about  1500 
acres  of  bearing  orchard  that  would 
naturally  be  tributary  to  a  cannery  so 
located.  The  project  would  probably 
interfere  with  the  cannery  at  Wood- 
land. 

There  is  no  cannery  at  Davisville. 
Most  of  the  canning  fruit  raised  there 
has  heretofore  gone  to  Sacramento, 
but  there  was,  last  week,  a  possibility 
that  the  output  of  the  Oak  Shade  or- 
chard of  320  acres,  near  by,  might  go 
to  Woodland. 

Foster  Bros.'  cannery  at  Tremont — 
a  cannery  and  grain  warehouse  station 
5  miles  south  of  Davisville — will  not  go 
into  service  until  peach  time.  The 
pack  will  be  practically  confined  to 
peaches  and  tomatoes.  The  output 
will  be  of  a  high  grade,  and  will  be  used 
only  to  fill  orders.  The  selling  agent  is 
C.  W.  Pike  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
There  will  be  three  new  brands  in  to- 
matoes and  one  in  peaches.  The  new 
cannery  building  is  30x200  feet,  with 
engine  room  30x30  extra.  Foster 
Bros,  also  have  a  corrugated  -  iron 
grain  warehouse  with  a  capacity  of 
6000  tons,  at  Tremont. 

Nursery. — Eli  Snider.  Davisville,  has 
600,000  seedling  nursery  trees  coming 
on.  Of  June  buds  for  this  year  there 
will  be  100,000;  the  balance  dormant 
buds.  The  output  will  be  about  one- 
third  peaches,  cling  and  Lovell,  the 
balance  about  equally  divided  between 
apricot,  prune  and  almond. 

Land  Sale. — The  tendency  among 
residents  in  Davisville  and  vicinity  who 
have  land  is  to  hold  on  to  it  and  get 
more.  When  the  Oak  Shade  orchard 
tract  was  sold,  last  spring,  there  was 
talk  of  subdividing  it  into  small  tracts, 
but  the  entire  320  acres  were  finally 
sold  intact  to  a  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Roadside  Walnuts. — There  is  talk  of 
grafting  to  English  walnut  the  black 
walnut  trees  that  border  the  roads  so 
beautifully  for  miles  in  Yolo  and  Solano 
counties,  especially  in  the  former. 
Such  change  has  been  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  Solano  county. 

An  Irrigation  System. — Some  doubt 
has  been  expressed  in  Yolo  county  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  materialization 
of  the  plan  of  irrigation  from  Cache 
creek  laid  out  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  on  account  of  the 
present  existence  of  private  systems  of 
irrigation  from  the  same  source;  but 
Mr.  C.  W.  Thomas,  attorney  for  the 
committee  and  personally  interested  in 
its  project,  says  that  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  incorporating  the  private 
systems  as  part  of  the  public  one, 
speaking  both  as  to  legal  and  other 
difficulties.  The  cost  of  the  system  will 
not  be  over  $1  per  acre  per  year  for 
ten  years  on  40,000  acres.  All  pro- 
ceedings so  far  have  been  perfectly  in 
line  with  Pres.  Roosevelt's  utterances 
on  irrigation  and  the  Newlands  bill, 
and  have  been  wholly  based  on  the  re- 
cent Government  surveys. 

The  Capay  Water  Co.,  co-operative, 
was  ready  for  incorporation  ten  days 
ago.  The  papers  may  have  been  filed 
at  this  date.  There  are  seventy  mem- 
bers, and  the  organization  covers  6000 
acres  lying  between  Guinda  and  Rum- 
sey.  The  project  is  being  pushed  along 
without  the  aid  of  bonds.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  $4  per  acre  down  for  con- 
struction, including  main  ditch  and  lat- 
erals. Cache  creek  will  be  the  source  of 
supply.  Work  will  begin  immediately 
after  the  fruit  harvest,  and  the  system 
will  be  ready  by  the  time  of  flood 
water.  There  are  practically  no  ob- 
stacles. It  is  calculated  that  mainte- 
nance of  the  system  after  construction 
will  not  cost  more  than  75  cents  per 
acre  per  year  and  may  not  be  more 
than  35  cents. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Thomas  of  Woodland,  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
my  request  prepared  the  following 
statement  concerning  this  enterprise: 

The  source  of  the  supply  for  the  Capay 
Water  Co.  Is  from  Cache  creek,  the  outlet 
of  Clear  lake.  When  organized  and  the 
ditches  open,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  carry 
quite  a  body  of  water  from  the  canyon  be- 
tween the  intake  of  the  ditch  to  its  outlet.  I 


There  are  several  long  canyons  which  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  water  for  early  fall 
and  late  spring  irrigation,  and,  of  course, 
for  Hood  water  irrigation. 

We  have  already  had  an  experiment 
near  Guinda  carried  to  a  certainty,  demon- 
strating the  value  of  winter  irrigation  for 
orchards.  Some  two  years  since  Mr.  J.  P. 
Dearing,  having  charge  of  the  fruit  farms 
of  Mr.  Sprole  and  Mr.  Sharpe,  opened  a 
ditch  of  about  1  mile  in  length  from  a 
large  canyon,  something  like  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  orchards,  and  one 
proper  flood  gate  and  waste  weirs  con- 
ducted the  canyon  flood  water  to  these 
orchards,  and  in  this  way  succeed  in  irri- 
gating, I  think,  something  like  135  acres. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  will  be  seen 
by  anyone  who  will  take  a  view  from  any 
foothill  elevation,  and,  from  a  closer  in- 
spection of  the  orchards,  it  is  demon- 
strated that  the  silt  carried  by  the  water 
irrigation  enriches  the  soil  to  the  benefit 
of  the  trees,  makes  cultivation  easier  and 
forces  a  lower  growth  for  the  protection  of 
the  tree  against  sun  blister.  Some  time 
when  you  are  in  Capay  valley,  if  you  will 
notify  Mr.  Dearing  in  advance,  he  will 
take  pleasure  in  showing  you  just  what 
has  been  done  in  this  particular.  It  goes 
a  long  way  to  convince  me  that  profitable 
irrigation  can  be  had  from  the  canyons' 
break  through  our  foothills.  Again,  on 
Mr.  Sharpe's  mountain  and  foothill  land 
they  have  a  prospect  for  a  fine  artesian 
well.  The  investigation  I  have  made  It  a  is 
me  to  believe  that  within  the  near  future 
we  will  discover  an  artesian  flow  some- 
where between  Capay  valley  and  the  tule 
lands  in  Yolo  county. 

Barley  in  Colusa.  —  The  largest 
grain  buyer  in  Colusa  estimates  that 
there  were  two-thirds  of  the  barley 
crop  of  Colusa,  Glenn  and  Sutter  in 
raisers'  hands  unsold  last  Monday. 
There  was  a  sag  in  market  price  of  bar- 
ley at  Colusa,  June  30,  from  82*  to  85 
cents  for  standard  and  85  to  90  cents 
for  brewing  of  the  week  before  to  80@ 
82'.  cents  for  standard  and  a  possible 
85  cents  for  brewing,  and  not  much  of  a 
disposition  to  buy  at  that  rate.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  87K«  90  cents 
was  paid,  week  ending  June  28,  for  a 
good  many  lots,  and  it  is  reported  on 
what  seems  to  be  good  authority  that 
many  contracts  have  been  made  at  90 
cents. 


1.  12200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1500  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

8.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced  Cal. 


1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif..  1800. 

2.  160  acres.  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos.,  $1800. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286. 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  nrar  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered: is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5.  1055  b  acres  upland  and  79  4  5  acres  tule  land 
in  Sol  h  no  •'o.  Being  a  portion  of  Reclamation 
District  $536 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT.  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

SO  AcresAll  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St  Helena, 
Napa  Co  ,  near  school  and  R.  R  station  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LEWELL1NG,  St. 
Helena.  Cal. 


Thl«  will  remind  yon  that  the  pain  of  strains, 
bruises  and  strains,  common  incidents  of  active 
out-door  life.  Is  drawn  from  aching  bodies  by 
Perry  Davi-'  Pali  killer,  as  a  maguel  draws  bits 
of  iron  from  sand. 


When 

ye  hae  naething 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.  It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 


f  We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  'arKe  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FaNGHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Wise 

Wood 

Splitter. 


Has  Been  Thoroughly 
Tested. 

Portable  or  Stationary, 
and  does  th»  work  of 
8  men.  with  axes. 

Manufactured  by 
I.  A  COOKRADT  &  SON, 

717  2d  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy- 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park.  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  Is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 


liy  W  illie  I'.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  bow 
to  choose  a  good  cow; 
bow  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sbarpless, 
Prof  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  B  und  In 
full  cloth  Size,  6*x 
8X  In.  SI,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  830  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


July  12,  1902. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


YOU  NEED 

SOMETHING 

to  insure  you  against  loss  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness.  This  old,  reliable,  time- tested 
remedy  will  do  it.  Has  a  million  endorse- 
ments. Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1; 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Has  no 
equal  for  family  use.  Book 
"A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,'" 
mailed  free  upon  re- 
quest. Address 
DR.B.  J.  KENDALL 

COMPANY, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


si 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Apricot  Drying  in  Orange  County. 


By  D.  Edson  Smith 


at  the  Santa  Ana  Farmers' 
Club. 


The  apricot  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  tree  until  it  is  perfectly 
ripe,  at  which  time  a  slight  jar  on  the 
limb  on  which  it  is  growing  will  cause 
it  to  drop.  There  are  two  methods  of 
getting  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  tree. 
One  method  is  to  pick  by  hand. 
This  requires  carefulness  and  expert- 
ness,  because  if  the  'cot  is  pinched  to 
find  out  if  it  is  soft  enough  to  pick  and 
is  then  left  on  the  tree  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  begin  to  rot  where  the  fingers 
pressed  it ;  so  every  'cot  taken  hold  of 
should  be  pulled  off  ;  but  unless  you  are 
careful  and  expert  you  will  pick  many 
that  would  have  been  more  perfect  to 
have  remained  on  the  tree  a  day  or 
two  longer. 

If  the  trees  are  large,  requiring  lad- 
ders to  get  up  into  them,  then  one  will 
knock  off  more  or  less  unripe  fruit,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  which  fruit 
is  a  total  loss. 

Shaking  the  Tree. — For  some  years 
past  I  have  adopted  the  other  method, 
which  method  I  learned  of  Dr.  A.  L. 
Cole  of  North  Main  street,  after  seeing 
its  successful  working  in  his  orchard. 
It  consists  in  having  a  lxl^-inch  pole, 
15  or  20  feet  long,  according  to  the 
height  of  your  trees.  Or  have  two 
poles  of  different  lengths,  one  for  the 
largest  or  tallest  tress  and  the  other 
for  the  smaller  ones.  On  the  small  end 
of  the  pole  securely  fasten  the  largest 
size  fishhook.  With  this  pole,  hook  on 
to  a  limb  on  which  appears  to  be  ripe 
fruit  and  give  a  quick  jerk  or  jar,  the 
force  of  which  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  little  practice.  This  method 
also  requires  intelligence  and  careful- 
ness, but  when  the  knack  of  doing  it  is 
once  acquired,  one  man  can  do  all  the 
shaking  off  for  a  large  orchard  ;  while 
if  the  fruit  is  hand  picked  from  the  tree, 
each  picker  must  be  an  expert,  careful 
and  with  a  trained  eye  that  will  allow 
the  fingers  to  touch  no  fruit  but  that 
which  is  thoroughly  ripe. 

At  first  I  was  quite  opposed  to  this 
method  of  shaking  off  the  ripe  fruit, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  pro- 
cess would  necessarily  bruise  it  and  in 
this  way  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product,  but  years  of  practice 
of  this  method  have  fully  assured  me 
that  not  the  slightest  difference  can  be 
detected  between  the  hand  picked  pro- 
duct and  that  which  is  shaken.  Fruit, 
however,  should  not  be  shaken  off  when 
the  early  dew  is  on,  or  some  of  the  dust 
will  stick  to  it.  Where  fruit  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree  as  long  as  it  ought 
to — until  it  is  thoroughly  ripe — some  of 
it  will  drop  off  in  the  night,  if  the  nights 
are  warm.  This  fruit  can  be  picked  up 
while  the  dew  is  drying  of. 

Gathering  the  Fruit. — Some  suc- 
cessful orchardists  stretch  a  large 
canvas  tinder  the  tree  to  catch  the  fall- 
ing fruit,  and  when  the  fruit  is  shaken 
off  the  corners  of  the  canvas  are  quickly 
gathered  up  and  the  fruit  is  dumped 
into  boxes.  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
that  is  the  best  way,  and  I  have  my 
pickers  gather  the  fruit  from  the 
ground,  rejecting  all  leaves  and  defect- 
ive fruit.  But  one  can  easily  try  both 
methods  if  they  wish.  It  pays  me  to 
hire  good  reliable  men  to  pick  up  my 
apricots  rather  that  boys.  The  fruit  is 
picked  up  in  baskets  and  carefully 
emptied  into  boxes  holding  fifty  pounds. 
These  boxes  are  placed  upon  a  sled  or 
a  low-wheeled  wagon,  and  drawn  to  the 


cutting  shed,  where  they  are  assorted 
by  an  intelligent  man  into  two  sizes.  I 
find  that  this  extra  labor  pays  in  the 
end.  If  not  sorted  the  small  fruit  is 
sure  to  dry  up  before  the  large  fruit  is 
ready  to  take  up,  and  the  sorting  can 
be  done  much  cheaper  before  the  fruit 
is  cut  than  after  it  is  partially  dried  on 
the  tray.  Of  course,  in  large  orchards 
it  is  much  more  economical  to  use  a 
machine  to  do  the  grading  than  to  do  it 
by  hand. 

Cutting  and  Pitting. — The  next 
operation  is  the  pitting  of  the  fruit. 
And  here  again  in  great  economy  is 
found  in  working  on  a  large  scale. 
With  the  Briggs  new  improved  fruit 
cutting  and  pitting  machine  one  man  is 
capable  of  cutting  and  pitting  one  ton 
of  apricots  an  hour,  while  it  would  take 
fifteen  or  eighteen  cutters  to  do  the 
same  amount  of  work.  But  the  ma- 
chine is  too  expensive  for  the  small,  iso- 
lated orchard.  Hand  cutting  is  usually 
done  by  women,  who  cut  the  fruit  in 
halves,  remove  the  pit  and  lay  the 
halves  on  trays,  with  the  cut  side  up. 
A  convenient  sized  tray  is  2x3  feet, 
made  of  lxlj  inch  pine,  2  feet  long  for 
the  ends,  i-inch  lath  for  the  sides,  and 
four  sawed  redwood  shakes,  strength- 
ened in  the  middle  by  a  lath,  to  which 
each  shake  is  fastened  by  a  small 
clenched  nail.  The  trays  filled  with 
the  cut  fruit  are  stacked  in  a  prac- 
tically air-tight  box  or  house,  where 
the  fruit  is  subjected  to  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Sulphuring. — The  amount  of  sulphur 
required,  and  the  time  necessary  for  a 
perfect  sulphuring  of  the  fruit  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  sulphur  and  the 
tightness  and  size  of  your  sulphur  box. 
Where  all  conditions  are  right,  I  con- 
sider about  one  hour  the  proper  time. 
But  there  is  a  sure  guide,  which  is  : 
When  the  fruit  is  properly  sulphured, 
the  cups  of  the  pitted  fruit  will  be  partly 
filled  with  liquor.  If,  when  you  open 
your  sulphur  box,  the  cup  of  the  fruit 
does  not  contain  a  perceptible  amount 
of  juice,  either  you  have  not  used  enough 
sulphur,  or  else  the  fruit  has  not  been 
subjected  to  the  fumes  long  enough. 
Unsulphured  fruit  is  unattractive  and 
largely  unsalable.  The  flies  and  the 
bees  are  apt  to  make  a  sad  mess  of  un- 
sulphured fruit,  unless  it  is  protected 
by  screening,  which  is  not  practicable 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

I  know  of  no  well-founded  objection 
to  sulphured  fruit,  and  I  have  been 
studying  the  subject  for  twenty  years. 
The  usual  objection  is  that  the  sulphur- 
ing of  the  fruit  makes  it  unhealthy  by 
impregnating  it  with  sulphurous  acid. 
In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  this 
acid  remaining  in  the  amount  of  fruit  a 
person  will  eat  at  one  meal  is  so  slight 
that  it  is  practically  harmless.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  this  acid  is  readily 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  so  that  if  the 
sulphured  fruit  is  soaked  a  few  hours 
previous  to  cooking,  in  cold  water,  and 
this  water  drained  off  and  thrown  away, 
there  will  be  no  acid  remaining  in  the 
fruit  and  none  of  the  flavor  or  nutritious 
quality  of  the  fruit  will  be  lost,  unless  it 
be  a  slight  trace  of  sugar. 

When  the  fruit  is  properly  sulphured, 
it  is  removed  from  the  sulphuring  box 
to  the  drying  ground,  either  by  hand, 
or  by  drawing  a  stack  of  trays  by  horse 
power,  on  a  sled  or  low-wheeled  wagon, 
or  on  a  cheap  temporary  car  and  track 
made  of  wooden  rails,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  fruit  to  be  handled.  It  takes 
from  four  to  six  days  to  dry  the  fruit, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  fruit  and 
the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  When 
properly  dried  the  fruit  will  be  soft  and 
pliable,  but  there  will  be  no  feeling  of 
stickiness  when  pressed  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.    The  fruit-is  usually 


dumped  from  the  drying  trays  into 
boxes  holding  about  fifty  pounds.  It 
may  remain  in  these  boxes  till  it  goes 
through  the  sweating  process,  or  may 
be  dumped  into  bins,  or  may  be  put  di- 
rectly into  sacks  or  boxes. 


Complete 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during-  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 

THE  NEVER  FAILING  TILTON  APRICOT. 

The  original  tre"  of  the  Tilton  apricot  is  again 
loaded  with  fruit  this  year,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  it  will  bear  over  a  thousand  p  'unds  of  aprl 
eots  This  is  the  apricot  tree  which  has  borne  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  for  years,  when  other  apricot 
trees  Id  the  immediate  vicinity  have  had  the  usual 
years  of  failure.  Apricots  are,  as  a  rule,  one  of  the 
most  profltab  e  and  promisii  g  crops  raised  In 
California;  the  principal  drawback  has  always 
been  that  there  have  been  years  when  the  crop  has 
failed  owing  to  frost  and  other  conditions.  But 
the  Tilton  apricot,  with  its  frost-resisting  quali 
ties  and  its  unbroken  record  of  annually  good 
crops,  puts  apricot,  cilture  on  a  certain  basis 
This  tree  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  has  borne  thir- 
teen annual  crops,  when  other  apricot  trees  have 
at  different  time-  failed.  T  e  fruit  Is  large,  well 
formed  and  of  good  flavor,  and  is  excellent  for  both 
canning  ar  d  drying. 

Luther  Burbank,  the  greatest  originator  of  new 
fruits,  says:  "I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of 
testing  the  new  seedling  apricot,  which  arrived  in 
perfect  condition.  The  fruit  ripens  more  evenly 
throughout  than  any  other  apricot  which  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  as  it  is  early,  smooth  and  of  good 
size,  and  as  you  say  productive  I  must  believe  it 
one  of  the  best  of  all  apricots— possibly  the  best- 
taking  into  account  its  unusual  productiveness  " 

The  Oregon  Nursery  Company  of  Salem,  Ore.  on 
who  operate  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  nurseries 
on  the  coast,  are  the  original  introducers  of  the 
Tilton.  This  nursery  has  an  immense  stock  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  handled  sy- tematically  and  under 
the  most  scientific  methods 

Bear  in  mind  the  Tilton  apricot  !  Before  plant 
ing  out  any  more  deciduous  trees  better  write  to 
the  Oregon  Nursery  Company,  Salem,  Oregon,  for 
full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 


$100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  ?5c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


WANTED— A  SECOND-HAND  IMPROVED 
COLUMBIA  OTTO  GASOLIVK  ENGINE, 

not  less  than  12  H.  P.  nor  more  than  16  H.  P.  Mus 
be  in  good  working  order  and  cheap.  Address  J 
SNOW,  San  Jose,  Cal.    R.  F.  D.  5. 


SPENCER'S 

ALLIGATOR  B'>X  PRE  8  can  hale  22  tons  of 

hay  In  10  Lours  or  NO  PAY.   circular-.  Free. 
J  A  MPEV«fR,  25  William  St.,  Dwight.  II 


If  This  Weather 

makes  your  wire  fence  sag,  it  isn't  the  PAGE. 
VMiV  WOVKN  WIBK  FRNCK CO..  AltKIAN. MICH. 


3i' 


Thimble  Skein.  Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 


ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


RTPANS 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health 
that  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of  a 
R  I  P  A  N  S  Tabule.  For  sale  by  Druggists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a  supply  for  a  year. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Educational. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Business 


oo 


Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College* 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


'ij*'^  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 


A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  market  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


GAS  CITY 

Business  College, 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
HUMPHREYS  &  WOLFBNBAROAR, 

(Successors  to  G.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.   Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Sail, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAW  DBS  HAULER,  Fret 't 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatk  u 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ.    JACKBON    «fe  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -    No.  123  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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THE  CO-OPERATOR. 


Co-Operative  Associations  in  Germany. 

U.  S.  Consul  F.  D.  Chester  of  Buda- 
pest sends  the  following  statement, 
translated  from  a  report  drawn  up  by 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Cen- 
tral Credit  Co  Operative  Association, 
who  prepared  it  for  the  information  of 
certain  English  agriculturists  : 

In  Hungary,  the  organization  and 
activity  of  co-operative  associations  are 
regulated  by  the  commercial  law  of 
1875  and  by  the  new  co-operative  asso- 
ciation law,  passed  in  1898. 

The  commercial  law  of  1875  leaves  a 
wide  field  for  the  activity  of  co-opera- 
tive associations,  and  does  not  limit 
their  dealings  to  their  own  members 
alone. 

The  law  of  1898  prescribes  narrow 
limits  both  with  respect  to  the  field  of 
activity  and  the  circle  of  dealings,  sim- 
ilar to  the  regulations  existing  in  Ger- 
many ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  assures  to 
the  associations  privileges  of  tax  and 
stamp  exemptions  and  certain  advan- 
tages in  validating  claims,  and  it  estab- 
lishes a  capitalizing  center  for  the 
associations,  which  exercises  the  right 
of  supervision  and  control.  This  center 
is  the  National  Central  Credit  Co-Oper- 
ative  Association. 

Only  such  associations  can  unite  with 
this  center  as  are  based  upon  the  new 
law. 

The  foundation  capital  of  the  central 
association  is  raised  by  the  founders 
and  by  its  members.  The  founders  con- 
tributed 4,182,000  crowns  ($848,946) 
and  the  members  785,000  crowns  ($139,- 
055).  The  State  entered  the  list  of 
founders  with  1,000,000  crowns  ($203,- 
000),  and  by  reserving  to  itself  the  right 
of  appointment  of  the  president,  the 
two  vice-presidents  and  two  directors, 
and  the  approval  of  the  election  of  the 
managing:  director,  it  exercises  a  de- 
ciding influence. 

In  the  last  three  years  1328  co-op- 
erative associations  have  united  with 
the  National  Central  Credit  Co-Opera- 
tive Association,  with  270.000  members, 
who  subscribed  for  560,000  shares,  of  a 
value  of  27,500,000  crowns  ($5,582,- 
500). 

The  members  make  use  of  the  credit 
by  means  of  notes  or  obligations,  and 
when  the  associations  are  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  from  their  own  capi- 
tal, they  indorse  the  notes  in  their 
hands  (portfolios),  assigning  the  obliga- 
tions to  the  central  association. 

The  money  resources  of  the  National 
Central  Association  are  the  foundation 
capital  of  about  5,000,000  crowns  ($1,- 
015,000) ;  State  and  other  saving  de- 
posits, to-day  about  11,000,000  crowns 
($2,233,000)  in  value  ;  proceeds  of  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  emitted  under  legal 
authority,  to-day  about  11,000,000 
crowns  ($2,233,000)  in  value;  and,  fin- 
ally, rediscount  notes. 

The  small  co-operative  associations 
have  afforded  their  members,  up  to  to- 
day, about  56,000,000  crowns  ($11,368,- 
000)  credit,  of  which  thev  covered  about 
19,000,000  crowns  ($3,857,000)  from  de- 
posits of  their  more  wealthy  members 
and  borrowed  the  rest  from  the  central 
association. 

The  1328  co-operative  associations 
attached  to  the  central  association  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  credit  associations, 
1250  being  distinctly  economic  and  about 
70  industrial  in  character. 

Of  the  industrial  associations  about 
one-half  are  co-operative  associations 
for  obtaining  and  producing  raw  ma- 
terials. 

Among  the  economic  associations  are 
those  for  the  sale  of  wine,  grain  and 
other  products. 


Celery  Shipments. 

The  total  shipments  of  celery  for  the 
season  from  the  Orange  county  district 
were  580,767  dozen  bunches  of  celery, 
for  which  was  received  $55,046.61.  Of 
these  totals  244,834  dozen  were  of  the 
white  plume  variety  and  sold  for  $25,- 
141  61,  while  285,933  dozen  bunches 
were  of  the  golden  self-blanching,  and 
old  for  a  net  price  of  $29,905.  After 
deducting  all  expenses  and  grouping  all 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW 
COMPETITORS  ADMIT 
USERS  TESTIFY  .    .  . 


THAT 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 
STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 

Its  record  at  the  Pan-American  Model   Dairy  of  average  test  for 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS      .      .  .0138 

has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make.  This,  together  with  its  many 
other  points  of  excellence  and  superiority,  such  as 

EASY  RUNNING,  DURABILITY,  ENCLOSED  CEARS,  SAFETY, 

SELF-EMPTYINC  BOWL,  STABILITY,  BEAUTY,  ETC., 

proves  conclusively  that 

THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

WRITE   FOR   FREE   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,       BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


the  payments  for  like  varieties,  it  is 
found  that  the  white  plume  has  aver- 
aged $.05875  per  dozen,  while  the  golden 
self-blanching  has  averaged  $.0701 1  s 
per  dozen.  These  last  figures  include 
the  charges  for  harvesting  the  celery. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ship- 
ments and  returns  received  by  the 
various  companies  handling  celery  for 
the  Association  during  the  past  season: 

Companies.  Cars.  Price. 

Southern  California  Decid- 
uous Fruit  Exchange. .  .433     852,213  84 

Earl  Fruit  Co   9        1,483  98 

Fay  Fruit  Co   6        1,165  85 

Henry  Wilson   1  182  94 

Totals  449     $55.046  61 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  three 
carloads  shipped  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, returns  for  which  have  not  yet 
been  received. 


French  Prune  Crop  Short. 

Special  Report  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  Rural  Pkess. 

The  same  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  make  the  outlook  for  the 
walnut  crop  of  France  this  year  some- 
thing more  than  bad  have  especially 
affected  the  outlook  for  prunes.  The 
spring  has  been  the  coldest  for  twenty 
years  and  has  also  been  unusually  wet. 
This  has  so  affected  the  prunes  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  per- 
son interested  in  this  trade  who  would 
express  even  a  hope  for  anything  like  a 
fair  crop.  One  large  dealer,  whose  re- 
ports I  have  usually  found  very  accu- 
rate, says:  "There  will  practically  be 
no   prunes   at   all."    Another  says: 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

French  Walnut  Crop  Poor. 

Special  Report  of  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

The  walnut  crop  of  1902  in  this  region 
promises  to  be  very  poor.  The  spring 
has  been  cold  and  wet.  There  was  a 
brief  period  of  warm  weather  about  the 
time  of  blossoming  and  the  nuts  set  in 
fair  quantity.  Then  the  cold,  wet 
weather  came  on  again,  and  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time — June  20. 
Very  many  of  the  nuts  fell,  and  of  those 
which  remained  upon  the  trees  a  con- 
siderable proportion  seem  to  be 
blighted  and  imperfect.  No  reliable 
estimate  can  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative amount  of  the  crop  thus  de- 
stroyed, but  it  is  the  universal  report 
that  only  a  very  small  crop  is  possible. 

One  naturally  looks  for  discouraging 
reports  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Such  reports  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
up  prices,  and  there  are  many  people 
who  have  or  think  they  have  an  inter- 
est in  such  result.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  my  observation  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  fully  confirms  the  report. 
If  the  causes  which  produced  such  re- 
sult in  this  region  operated  in  like 
manner  in  those  departments  especially 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  walnuts,  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  that  there 
should  be  even  an  average  crop.  I  feel 
justified,  therefore,  in  reporting  that 
beyond  question  the  outlook  for  the 
walnut  crop  of  1902  in  this  region  will 
be  far  below  the  average  of  recent 
years.  Albion  W.  Touruee, 

IT.  S.  Consul. 

Bordeaux,  France,  June  20,  1902. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

-  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
'  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Vade  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A /;ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, California. 


DO  YOU  IRRIGATE? 


If  you  bare  land  lying 
above  the  irrigation 
ditch,  you  can  make 

^££^t£SZ?%5tlffi^.  Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

will  carry  water  to  any  distance  and  force  it  over  any  obstacle,  at  any 
height.  No  attention.  No  expense.  Write  to  vis.  Tell  us  distance  you 
wish  to  carry  water  and  we  will  send  you  complete  plans  and  estimates. 
All  Engines  SOLD  ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  GO. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


^Heet  iron^^steel  pipe 


FOR    TOWN    WATER    WORK  S3. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe-    Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coaling  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


"  There  will  be  no  crop  worth  mention- 
ing— not  a  kilo  for  export."  My  ob- 
servation of  trees  in  this  vicinity,  which 
I  have  watched  year  after  year,  con- 
firms these  reports.  It  may  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  the  prune  crop  of 
1902  of  this  consular  district  will  be  an 
entirely  negligable  quantity  in  this 
year's  market,  but  it  will  probably 
closely  approximate  that  condition.  In 
addition  to  this,  I  can  give  no  opinion, 
since  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  a  half-grown  prune  will  be  big 
or  little  when  it  gets  through  expand- 
ing. It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
the  prune  crop  for  1902  will  be  the 
poorest  known  in  this  region  for  many 
years.  Albion  W.  Touroee, 

U.  S.  Consul. 
Bordeaux,  France,  June  20,  1902. 
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FOR  SALE,  ON  THE  TREES, 

CROP  OF 

Tragedy  Prunes. 

Good  Large*  F*f-ult,  Esti- 
mated at  -2 5  Tone. 

Price  $10  per  ton,  or  $200  for  the  Crop. 

HENRY  WHEAT  LET,  NAPA,  CAL. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
fiu'led.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Vis.,  Chicago. 


^Catalogue  & 

Every    horticulturist  Lji 

should  have  It.  40  pages  zh 

of  new  Information  and  \  ) 

details  about  &A 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dred-  of  others  and  have 
y  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE,  bend 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dlmat,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  I  onWoiks 

17-  »9  Fremont  Street. 
9an  FranclRco.  Cal. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
Incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devloes 
etc.  l2mo..  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


330  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


July  12,  1902. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  National  Irrigation  Bill. 

The  passage  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent, of  the  Irrigation  bill,  is  the  initial 
step  toward  the  reclamation  of  the 
arid  West.  The  bill,  as  passed,  creates 
a  reclamation  fund  from  the  sale  of 
public  lands  in  Arizona,  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyom- 
ing, less  the  amount  paid  to  local  land 
offices  and  5%  due  the  State  under  ex- 
isting laws  for  educational  purposes, 
the  reclamation  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  irri- 
gation works  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories enumerated.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  payment  out  of  the  treasury  of 
any  deficiencies  in  the  allowance  to 
agricultural  colleges,  owing  to  this  dis- 
position of  public  lands. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  examine,  survey  and  con- 
struct the  irrigation  works  and  report 
the  cost  thereof  to  Congress  at  each 
session. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  letting  of 
contracts  for  the  work  contemplated  in 
sections,  when  the  necessary  funds  are 
available  in  the  reclamation  fund  for 
such  section. 

Section  5  provides  that  "  no  right  to 
use  of  water  for  land  in  private  owner- 
ship shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE 


BUi  8 rfiilNS— Winners  over  JerseyB  of  KV'bKV 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aped,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St  .  8  F 


A  J  O  C.  .IWKSEVS.  Service  bulls  of  not-d  strains 
Joseph  Mailliard,  "an  Geronimo.  Marin  f"o.,  Cal. 


JKKSWVS,  HULATKIhS  *  1JUKHA.V1S.  Brea 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  NUes  <B  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal 
Br  Anders  and  Vxnorters    Established  1R76 


9  SHOKT-HOKNKO  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR. 

SAL  IS.   Address  E.  S  Driver  AnteU  pe,  ral. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oak  wood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  8AXt  &  s«S,  Lick  House,  S.  F., Cal.  im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited 


J.  H.  «ilil>e,  Sacramento, 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale 


Oal.   Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F  Animals  for  sale 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S    IMPROVED    EUU  FOOD 

for  poultry    Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vaie, 
Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL  — Best  quality,  lownst  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa.  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILE8ACO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRUAZE  TURKEI  S.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  (  al 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIUS— Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  nrt  related.  Sweepstakes  herd — 
State  Fair  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsbure.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE.— Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Sutton  Bros  ,  Lodl. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DDROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Ln*  Angeles  Oal    TBntabHahed  In  1878. 


J.  L.  BOURi  A"iD.  Bishop,  Invo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  amines    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOA  US.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal    Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR  is.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW-  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successful^  RAisk  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  KOCND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


160  acres  to  any  one  land  owner,  and 
no  such  right  shall  permanently  attach 
until  all  payments  therefor  are  made, 
and  no  such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any 
land  owner  unless  he  be  an  actual  bona 
fide  resident  on  such  land,  or  occupant 
thereof  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
said  land." 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
use  the  reclamation  fund  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  irrigation 
works. 

Section  8  requires  State  control  over 
waters  of  non-navigable  streams,  such 
as  are  used  in  irrigation. 


A  plain  qnestlon:  Do  you  really  get  the  only 
Painkiller — Perry  Davis'— when  you  ask  for  it? 
Better  be  sure  than  sorry.  It  has  not,  in  60 
years,  failed  to  stop  looseness  and  pain  in  the 
bowels. 


OAKLAND 
Poultry  Yards 

Breeders  of  all  Leading 
Varieties  or  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St. 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator 
ana  Brooder 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


CARPINTERIA  HERD 

English  Berkshire  Swine. 

Last  year's  pigs  are  all  sold;  but  my  Jan  ,  Feb. 
and  Mar.  litters  are  ready  for  shipment  or  can  be 
held  for  future  shipments  The  pedigrees  of  these 
pigs  will  show  the  choice  blood  of  their  pr  geni- 
tors.  Bargains  can  be  secured  and  choice  of  lit- 
ters if  ordered  promptly.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

Do.  K.  UAin  H   «  aroint  ri  .  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If  W.  from  PETALTJMA.  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sevastopol  Soad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red     Both  Hese«  for  Sile. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    FK.  MECHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  .American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
BOS  A,  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    «fc  Town» 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-S7-50-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  — Portland.  Or 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Eefuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case  3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


THE  IVTEW 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  In  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRKS  and  P  'LAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  end  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  (St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Mini  A  XT  r.  CPCn  the  only  balanced  ration  fop 
iVI  1  U  L,  A 1M  U  r  LI  C,  D .        poultry  ln  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
In'elllg-nt  i^wdlng  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  fefding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  b» lanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -T'i«  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding."  tells  sou  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  'Poultry  Fa  teniae  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  his  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PE  rALUflA  INCUBATOK  >.  O  .  Pacific  Coast  Asents   PeTALUMA.  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAI  

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Calces  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAIt/.KN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Youn«r    Stock    for    Sale.  LOA/  E  L-<~>GK..  NPVflDfl. 

California  Fruits. 
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BAKER   <&  HAMILTON, 


EVERYTHING    ON  WHEELS 


Cut  Under 
Surreys 
as  in 
Cut; 
Also  Other 
Styles  of 
Cut  Unders. 


FULL    LI  IN E    OR    LIGHT    ONE  HORSE    STRAIGHT    SILL  SURREYS. 

Reduced    for    Next    SO  Days. 


WRITE    ROR    PRICES    AND  DESCRIPTION. 


FACTORY:  BENICIA. 


BRANCHES  :    LOS  ANGELES.  SACRAMENTO. 


Thr-e  feed*  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Ka»y  draft  on  i •  am. 

Three  nmn  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

T»e  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales,   full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


DE  L&YAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  for  California  north  of  Fresno 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Helf- Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  In  baling  chamber. 
St-lf-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 

the  feeder. 

Au'omatlc  whin  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Onr  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Yonr  money  tack,  If  yon  waut  It,  after  trial. 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

MRE    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strorg  and  durable;  will  run  in 
llght,winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


HOOSIER"  F»umps, 

REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

575  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 


AIS0 


JACKSON 

CeitriW  Pips. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  4-11    market    St.   San  Francisco 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO  ,  Chicago,  new  york, 

V  1      FT.  WORTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i  jf^Ta, .  — ^MCHfNINC  ll»Y  PRfSSES  Wilt  BALE  MORf 
r  NAY  IN  LESS  TIME  MAKE  SMOOTHER 

AMD  MORE  COMPACT  BALES  AND  ARC 
V  ^  ^SASIEtBltAFT  THAN  ANY  OTHFR  PRESS 
/LIGHTNING  FEED  MILL  r«„ 
/  DOUBLES  THC  ViLUF       ,y  3Sl|      WRITE  FOR  . 
/  OF  THE  FEED  GRINDS   „  ESPl         ■  _ 
'  COARSE  OR  FINE  '^^Mjvt.ld 


lirMTNINC  SCALES 
COMPOUND  SEAM  ON  ALL  «■ 
WAGON  SCALES  TIMBER 
SPECIFICATIONS- WOKIIIKC 
PLANS  FURNISHED  FREE 


C|GKTNING  U 


I PORTABLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE   -17 
HANDY  AIL  OVER  THE  FARM  BALES  HAY  .  .  ^/iV. 
L       IN  THE  FIELD.  SAWS  WOOD  IN  THE  H*B 
ML<\   CUTS FEEOIN THE  BARN.-—  CASO&Hl  ENCIH1S 
\~,    ■    CATALOGUE           IT.    OMATESf  AMOUNT  OF  PM 
V..-'                              tM      ERWITH  THE  LEAST  FUEL! 

_  »  |  ■     "0  CYLINDER  HEAD  BUT  A  V 

P~      1    I  IN  PERFECT  BALANCED  MOTION  I 


2|  j  cu*"a' 


POPTABLE 
PLATFORM  SCALES  I 
ALSO  WAREHOUSE 
,      RAILROAD  SCALES 


4  29  jjLSMMIgCggBE 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Po»t  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY — All  Sizes. 

With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  IHTR0DUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  reeular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-incb  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  lnchts  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21 H  inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  t .r  Fre.*  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Keac  Kauge  made.  WM.  O  W1LLARU,  Man  u  facta  re  r,  610  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Lonls,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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In  the  Foothills. 

The  group  of  views  on  this  page 
presents  scenes  in  the  foothills  of 
Amador  county,  near  Jackson,  the 
county  seat.  They  were  taken  on  the 
grounds  of  the  University  substation  to 
illustrate  the  report  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University, 
Part  1  of  which  has  just  been  printed. 
They  will  show  to  those  who  have  not 
visited  these  establishments  that  the 
buildings  are  of  very  modest  type  and 
that  no  funds  are  absorbed  in  architec- 


tails  and  which  will  allow  better  op- 
portunity for  the  exercise  of  his 
manifest  talent  and  rich  art  of  expres- 
sion. In  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  stations  he  has  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  many  specialists  in  agri- 
cultural science  to  build  upon. 

The  scenes  include  the  foreman's  cot- 
tage at  the  Amador  station,  now  the 
home  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Barber,  the  able  in- 
cumbent of  that  position.  It  is  a  mod- 
est foothill  dwelling,  such  as  owners  of 
small  farms  in  the  bland  climate  of  the 
foothills  find  comfortable.   On  the  right 


The  Pump  House  and  Workshop  at  the  Amador  Substation. 


Olive  Trees  on  the  Walled-up  Terrace  at  the  Amador  Substation. 


tural  display.  We  make  this  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  stations  not  alone  to 
indicate  their  character,  but  to  note 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  H.  Shinn, 
who  has  been  their  executive  officer  un- 
der Director  Hilgard  since  1890,  has 
withdrawn,  leaving  a  record  of  most  de- 
voted and  energetic  service.  He  will 
engage  in  work  less  cumbered  by  de- 


is  the  station  office  and  seed  house, 
while  back  of  the  buildings  rises  one  of 
the  rolling  hills  from  which  this  belt  at 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  takes  its 
name.  The  edge  of  cultivated  grounds 
of  the  station  appears  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture. 

Another  picture  is  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  farm  mechanics, 


and  that  is  the  pump  house  and  work- 
shop, which  show  how  ditch  water  may 
not  only  be  taught  to  pump  itself  to  an 
elevation  above  the  ditch,  but  furnish 
power  for  the  farmshop  besides.  By 
means  of  a  turbine  wheel  a  pump  is 
worked  and  saws  and  grindstones  re- 
volved. The  outfit  of  turbine  and  pump 
was  made  in  the  vicinity  by  Knight  & 


Foreman's  Cottage  and  Seed  House  of  the  Amador  Substation  of  the  University  of  California. 


Co.  of  Sutter  Creek.  Its  capacity  at 
full  stroke  is  10  miner's  inches  and  the 
turbine  is  12  H.  P. 

Another  characteristic  foothill  view 
is  the  olive  tree  growing  upon  a  terrace 
— the  terraces  being  upheld  by  dry 
stone  walls  which  give  place  for  the 
rock  which  would  otherwise  be  an  in- 
cumbrance. The  olive  has  done  well  at 
the  Amador  station. 

In  speaking  in  review  of  the  Amador 
station,  Mr.  Shinn  says  in  the  report  to 
which  we  have  alluded  :  This  substa- 
tion is  on  the  frontier,  and  its  observa- 
tions have  been  strikingly  new.  Its 
first  foreman,  a  skilled  collector,  sent 
many  of  the  native  plants  of  the  region 
to  European  herbariums.  Its  orchards 
and  vineyards,  embracing  a  very  large 
number  of  varieties,  'have  scattered 
scions,  buds  and  cuttings  of  new  and 
promising  sorts  among  the  farmers  of 
Amador  and  adjacent  counties  at  the 
rate,  in  recent  years,  of  from  4000  to 
5000  items  each  season.  It  has  illus- 
trated, year  after  year,  the  proper  use 
of  fertilizers  on  the  light  granite  soils  of 
the  Sierra  foothills  ;  has  introduced  im- 
proved methods  of  irrigation  ;  has  aided 
to  develop  the  culture  of  figs,  olives, 
grapes  and  other  fruits  in  this  region  ; 
has  devoted  especial  attention  to  all 
the  more  hardy  deciduous  fruits,  intro- 
ducing many  promising  new  sorts,  and 
has  tested  an  enormous  number  of 
cereals,  forage  crops,  grasses  and  vari- 
ous small  cultures. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  proving  a  very  warm  July  and  fruit  is  hasten- 
ing forward  as  though  to  make  up  for  the  general 
lateness  of  the  season.  Shipments  of  fresh  fruit 
overland  are  reaching  large  volume  and  other  har- 
vesting operations  are  rushing.  There  is  still  wide  call 
for  all  kinds  of  harvest  labor,  but  supplies  are  ap- 
pearing from  unexpected  local  sources,  and  this  is  a 
measurable  relief,  although  more  could  be  used. 
Around  the  bay  and  along  the  coast  generally  most 
delightful  summer  weather  prevails,  and  mourning 
for  the  unusual  absence  of  fogs  is  confined  to  those 
who  have  beans  or  pasture  growths  which  need  the 
refreshment  thereof. 

Wheat  has  been  sagging  slightly,  but  that  the 
market  will  develop  any  special  weakness  is  not  re- 
garded as  probable.  The  depression  is  mostly  specu- 
lative. Last  week,  with  tbe  Gates  crowd  pretending 
to  send  Chicago  corn  to  the  moon,  speculative  wheat 
was  a  stiff  article.  This  week  the  boom  in  corn  op- 
tions went  to  smash,  dragging  speculative  wheat 
with  it  in  a  small  way.  In  quotable  values  for  spot 
wheat  there  has  been  a  nominal  decline  of  25  cents 
per  ton.  Only  one  cargo  was  cleared  from  this  port 
the  current  week,  that  going  to  Great  Britain.  Bar- 
ley is  ruling  steady  ;  one  ship  has  been  engaged  to 
load  this  cereal  for  United  Kingdom.  Oats  are  with- 
out improvement;  last  season  there  were  not  enough 
—now  there  seem  to  be  too  many.  The  local  corn 
market  is  dragging  along  in  the  same  listless  fashion 
as  for  weeks  past,  just  as  though  Chicago  and  Gates 
were  not  on  the  map.  New  hay  is  meeting  with  very 
fair  custom,  choice  selling  close  to  figures  lately  cur- 
rent on  best  old.  Millstuffs  are  no  cheaper, 
being  in  light  stock  and  few  hands.  Beans  are 
slow,  some  kinds  tending  slightly  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged.  Hogs 
are  higher  and  have  been  in  active  re- 
quest all  the  week.  Butter  is  advancing,  with 
firmness  mainly  on  choice  to  select,  although  pastry 
butter  is  not  plentiful.  Cheese  is  ruling  steady. 
Eggs  are  on  the  up  grade,  and  strictly  choice  to 
select  move  readily  at  the  advance.  Poultry  market 
was  moderately  firm  and  active  most  of  the  week, 
but  closed  quiet  and  easier.  Potatoes  are  arriving 
from  Salinas  section,  and  offerings  from  points  nearer 
the  city  are  going  at  lower  figures.  Onions  have 
been  rather  slow  sellers  this  week,  but  a  demand 
from  Australia  is  in  prospect.  Fruits  and  berries  of 
most  kinds  in  season  are  making  a  liberal  showing. 
Apricots  have  ruled  fairly  steady.  Peaches  were  in 
increased  stock  and  market  weak.  Cantaloupes  and 
watermelons  dropped.  The  former  are  arriving  in 
wholesale  fashion  from  Winters  and  the  latter  are 


coming  in  carload  lots  from  Fresno  as  well  as  Indio. 
Dried  fruit  is  in  demand — all  kinds  from  apricots  to 
prunes.  Buyers  are  not  bidding  very  high  prices 
yet,  but  they  may  become  more  liberal  in  their  views 
before  the  summer  ends.  Dealers  are  hunting 
almonds  and  walnuts,  and  at  the  same  time  are  talk- 
ing bearish,  hoping  to  be  able  to  buy  low.  They  are 
a  foxy  crowd.  The  hop  boom  seems  to  have  taken  a 
temporary  rest.  Dealers  probably  want  to  do  some 
more  buying.  Honey  is  being  more  firmly  held. 
Wool  of  high  grade  is  in  good  request,  but  is  mostly 
held  above  quotable  values. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press  and  too  late  for  full  state- 
ment in  this  issue  we  receive  a  special  consular  re- 
port through  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  of  San 
Francisco,  to  the  effect  that  though  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  for  a  crop  of  Jordan  and  Valencia  almonds, 
there  is  practically  little  hold  over  and  consequently 
a  higher  price  than  last  year  is  looked  for.  Besides, 
there  is  not  more  than  half  a  crop  in  the  Italian  pro- 
ducing districts,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  northern 
French  districts,  in  Sardinia  and  in  Sicily.  European 
dealers  hold  that  "high  prices  must  be  expected  for 
some  time  and  no  hope  of  a  drop."  This  agrees 
closely  with  previous  reports  of  a  European  shortage 
and  should  be  counted  upon  in  local  sales  of  the  Cali- 
fornia product. 

A  somewhat  sensational  report  is  furnished  through 
consular  sources  that  the  importation  of  California 
dried  apricots  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  German 
Government  on  the  following  ground:  "  It  is  claimed 
that  these  apricots,  which  are  imported  into  Ger- 
many in  large  quantities,  are  moistened  after 
the  drying  process  in  order  to  increase  the 
weight  and  render  them  more  soft.  This,  how- 
ever, makes  them  darker,  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  are  treated  with  sulphur,  which  im- 
parts a  lighter  color.  The  German  authori- 
ties, however,  object  to  this  method  and 
the  fear  is  expressed  by  dealers  that  unless  the 
California  producers  abandon  the  sulphur  treatment 
the  importation  of  such  dried  apricots  will  be  pro- 
hibited." The  entry  of  such  apricots  ought  to  be 
prohibited.  It  is  a  resurrection  process  of  dried 
fruit  which  ought  not  to  prevail.  Such  treatment 
and  use  of  sulphur  is  no  legitimate  part  of  California 
sun  drying  of  apricots,  and  is  reprehensible.  We  do 
not  believe  it  is  practiced  to  any  extent. 

The  large  dealers  in  fruit,  who  are  generally  also 
packers,  have  seemingly  settled  down,  this  year,  to 
the  policy  of  letting  the  fruit  come  to  them,  rather 
than  sending  out  men  to  reach  for  it.  There  has 
probably  not  been  any  formal  districting  of  the  State 
between  them  in  a  trade  way,  yet  there  seems  to  be 
an  unspoken  understanding  approximating  such  a 
condition.  The  spirit  of  the  combine  in  green  fruit 
shipping  seems  to  be  present  in  other  lines  of  fruit 
trade,  this  year,  even  if  not  fully  materialized.  This 
has  a  generally  bearing  down  effect  on  prices  of 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  a  question  nowadays  often 
asked  whether  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association  will 
be  able  to  get  for  the  product  controlled  by  it  a  price 
much  above  the  level  of  the  general  sagginess.  It 
may,  but  the  question  is  pertinent.  There  is  a  popu- 
lar saying  that  prices  are  controlled  by  supply  and 
demand.  Undoubtedly  they  are;  but  the  relation  of 
supply  and  demand  which  has  most  to  do  with  con- 
trolling the  price  to  the  producers  is  that  which 
temporarily  exists  at  marketing  time  between  them- 
selves and  local  buyers. 

The  formation  under  New  Jersey  laws  of  a  corpor- 
ation with  from  $30,000,000  to  $100,000,000  capital  to 
buy  up  California  fruit  canneries,  packing  houses, 
products,  and  possibly  land  for  orchards,  and  or- 
chards may  or  may  not  prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for 
this  State.  Perhaps  it  may  have  effects  of  both 
kinds.  It  may  become  apparent,  in  the  end,  that  it 
was  a  necessary  step  in  that  growth  of  industrial 
organization  the  ultimate  of  which  is  national  indus- 
trial organization.  California  at  present  has  im- 
mense undeveloped  resources.  Money  is  necessary 
to  develop  them.  What  seems  to  be  equally  neces- 
sary is  resident  population. 

A  practice  which  is  becoming  more  common  in  all 
branches  of  fruit  buying  is  contracting  with  raisers 
for  their  crop  for  one  or  more  years.    One  effect  is 


to  enable  buyers  to  tie  the  crops  up  largely,  ad- 
vances of  money  also  operating  in  the  same  direction. 
Another  effect  is  to  separate  fruit  growers  into  two 
classes,  one  of  which  desires  to  do  business  in  a  more 
independent  way.  The  result  will  no  doubt  be  good, 
in  time. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Apple  Storage. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  interested  in  fruit  culture  in 
this  colony  and  have  erected  an  apple  house  very 
much  on  the  lines  indicated  in  Prof.  Wickson's  book 
on  "California  Fruits."  There  is,  however,  one  mat- 
ter in  connection  with  the  apple  house  with  respect 
to  which  I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  a 
little  advice.  I  desire  to  know  as  to  what  is  the  best 
practice  in  respect  to  shelves,  bins  or  compartments 
for  holding  apples.  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  form  in  which  they  should  be  erected.  I 
may  add  that  I  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  your 
paper,  which  I  obtain  through  local  booksellers. — 
J.  H.  Richardson,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Most  apples  are  stored  in  the  ordinary  apple 
boxes  (10x11x22  inches  inside  measurement)  holding 
thirty-five  to  fifty  pounds  of  fruit  according  to  va- 
riety. Scantlings  are  placed  so  that  the  lower  boxes 
are  held  above  the  floor  so  that  air  may  circulate 
freely,  and  the  boxes  are  placed  upon  one  another, 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  ten  tiers.  The  boxes  are 
usually  made  with  slight  openings  between  the  two 
pieces  which  form  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  this  pro- 
motes ventilation  through  the  fruit  as  well  as 
through  the  slight  spaces  between  the  boxes  as  they 
are  piled  up.  It  is  found  that  with  satisfactory  regu- 
lation of  heat  and  air  as  can  be  promoted  by  night 
opening  and  day  closing  of  the  house,  and  by  use  of 
water  on  the  floors  when  the  air  is  very  dry,  the 
fruit  can  be  thus  held  in  boxes  for  a  month  or  more 
when  it  should  be  picked  over  and  repiled.  The  use 
of  these  boxes  makes  the  handling  of  the  fruit  easy 
in  carrying  to  the  sorting  bench,  etc.,  and  the  fact 
that  the  fruit  is  kept  in  small  isolated  masses  minis- 
ters to  better  keeping  than  is  to  be  had  by  the  use 
of  bins.  If  storage  in  bulk  is  undertaken  it  should  be 
in  shallow  bins  or  trays  not  over  10  inches  in  depth, 
and  these  can  be  placed  over  one  another  in  shelf 
form  on  the  sides  of  the  house  which  should  be  in 
some  way  shaded  from  direct  contact  with  sunlight. 
The  secret  of  apple  keeping,  supposing  one  has  well 
grown  fruit  of  long  keeping  varieties  to  start  with, 
lies  in  securing  cool,  fresh  air  sufficiently  moist  to 
prevent  shriveling,  and  in  regular  picking  over  to 
remove  defective  specimens.  Of  course  since  cold 
storage  in  the  cities  has  become  available  at  reason- 
able rates  the  ranch  apple  house  has  become  of 
relatively  less  moment  than  formerly. 

Japanese  Medicine  for  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor: — One  of  my  countrymen  discovered 
a  medicine  to  extinguish  what  is  known  as  "  Morning 
Glory."  He  experimented  in  Japan  and  obtained 
very  good  results.  It  will  kill  the  grass  to  the  root 
within  two  or  three  weeks  and  clear  out  the  grass 
entirely  from  the  field,  and  may  not  harm  other 
vegetation.  Has  there  been  similar  discovery  made 
and  patented  and  is  there  any  prize  to  the  discoverer 
of  such  medicine  from  the  Federal  Government  ? — 
Japanese  Reader. 

No  medicine  has  been  discovered  here  which  will 
kill  Morning  Glory  without  injuring  the  soil  so  that 
nothing  else  will  grow  upon  it  for  some  time.  If  such 
a  thing  could  be  had  it  would  be  of  very  great  value. 
There  is  no  prize  offered  for  such  medicine.  It  could 
perhaps  be  patented,  providing  its  use  had  not  been 
published,  but  if  it  has  been  generally  used  for  some 
time  in  Japan  it  probably  could  not  be  patented  as 
original  in  this  country.  The  only  way  to  secure  at- 
tention for  such  medicine  here  would  be  to  make  a 
trial  of  it  and  in  that  way  demonstrate  its  value  so 
that  all  could  see  it. 

The  Apricot  Crop. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  oblige  me  with  a  synopsis 
of  the  present  apricot  crop  of  this  State.  Will  the 
crop  be  large,  medium  or  small,  and  what  will  the 
general  quality  of  the  fruit  be  ?  I  come  to  you  for 
the  information  because  I  believe  you  can  get  nearer 
the  true  state  of  affairs  than  any  other  source.— 
Reader,  Santa  Barbara. 

All  testimony  seems  to  agree  in  indicating  a  large 
crop  of  apricots  this  year.  Unfortunately,  the  can- 
ners are  taking  comparatively  few  and  are  rigidly 
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rejecting  all  but  the  largest  and  best.  This  fastidi- 
ousness is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  quite  a  large  carryover  of  apricots  and  will 
make  only  a  moderate  pack  this  year.  The  com- 
plaint is  that  much  of  the  fruit  is  small,  resulting 
from  failure  to  thin  out  the  overburdened  trees. 

Cracked  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  there  been  any  special  in- 
vestigation into  the  cause  of  cracking  and  roughness 
in  apricots  ?  If  so,  can  you  inform  me  as  to  what 
conclusion  has  been  reached  ?  Apricots  in  this  val- 
ley have  become  so  badly  affected  as  to  seriously 
imperil  the  industry,  which  is  a  large  one,  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  check  it. — Reader,  San 
Leandro. 

The  cause  of  this  occurrence  is  conjectural  as  yet 
and  no  satisfactory  demonstration  has  been  made.  Of 
course  you  do  not  refer  to  the  spotting  which  comes 
from  the  shothole  fungus,  but  rather  to  the  occur- 
rence of  large  and  small  cracks  in  the  skin  and  flesh. 
This  cracking  seems  to  be  related  to  the  cracking 
of  plums,  and  the  guess  is  made  that  conditions  of 
atmospheric  moisture  have  something  to  do  with  it, 
because  it  occurs  in  the  coast  and  bay  regions  and 
not  usually  in  the  drier  regions  of  the  interior.  Why 
it  should  be  bad  with  you  this  year  we  cannot  tell. 
In  Berkeley  apricots  seem  to  have  a  better  skin 
than  usual  and  we  have  been  disposed  to  account  for 
this  because  of  the  more  uniformly  warm  and  dry 
weather  which  has  prevailed  this  year  and  the  ab- 
sence of  our  usual  summer  fogs  thus  far,  but  why  it 
should  be  better  with  us  and  worse  with  you  this 
year  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  apparently  a  physiological 
phenomenon  and  not  connected  with  any  disease. 

Compressed  Grasshoppers  Suggested. 

To  the  Editor: — We  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
can  sympathize  with  .the  farmers  of  the  interior 
parts  who  see  their  crops  destroyed  by  grasshoppers. 
The  reports  suggest  to  me  that  every  summer  we 
stand  here  before  this  problem:  What  to  feed  our 
chickens  beside  grain.  Some  succeed  in  furnishing 
greens,  but  hardly  any  in  supplying  meat  or  other 
animal  food.  Sometimes  I  buy  compressed  meat  or 
cracklings,  but  lately  in  the  market  these  have 
reached  4  cents  a  pound  and  very,  very  poor.  I 
should  like  to  know  if  those  grasshopers  could  not  be 
dried  in  the  sun,  sacked  and  compressed,  and  offered 
for  chicken  feed.  I  think  if  people  try  them  for  their 
hens  they  will  find  them  just  the  thing.  Let  us  hear 
from  other  poultry  keepers. — Arn.  Mos,  Jr.,  San  Jose. 

The  suggestion  is  a  timely  one,  but  we  fear  there 
are  several  strong  objections  to  it.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  supply  of  hoppers  which  could  be 
cheaply  secured.  They  are  fortunately  only  abund- 
ant in  spots,  and  even  if  abundant  it  would  require 
some  gathering  and  killing  before  putting  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  and  this  would  be  expensive.  It  could,  of 
course,  be  done  cheaply  by  machinery,  but  no  one 
could  afford  to  secure  a  plant  of  crushers  or  roasters 
for  such  an  uncertain  crop  as  grasshoppers  fortu- 
nately are.  It  would  hardly  be  possible,  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  to  put  up  dry  pressed  grasshop- 
pers at  4  cents  per  pound.  Aga5n,  simply  dried 
pressed  grasshoppers  might  not  be  wholesome.  The 
shanks  play  havoc  with  chickens'  crops  sometimes; 
and  it  would  be  necessary  to  grind  up  the  dried  hop- 
pers as  the  Indians  do.  This  would  be  additional 
cost.  On  the  whole  we  cannot  see  any  chance  in  the 
enterprise  proposed. 

Kainit  for  Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  heard  that  kennett  is 
good  for  sweet  potatoes  and  we  wish  to  experiment 
with  it.  Please  put  us  on  about  it  and  where  it  can 
be  obtained. — Reader,  Butte  county. 

Our  correspondent's  phonetic  conception  of  the 
word  kainit  nearly  baffled  us.  Kainit  is  a  potash 
salt  which  was  formerly  largely  used  but  has  been 
displaced  by  the  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash, 
which  are  free  from  some  objectional  substances 
which  occur  in  kainit  and  which  are  an  obstacle  to 
the  proper  development  of  the  potato.  You  can  find 
out  all  about  these  potash  fertilizers  by  correspond- 
ing with  the  German  Kali  Works,  New  York  City, 
or  their  local  agents,  Meyer,  Wilson  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 

A  Fig  Tree  for  Waste  Water. 

To  the  Editor  : — Living  as  I  do  in  a  part  of  town 
which  sewers  to  cesspools  it  occurred  to  me  that  a 
black  fig  tree  planted  in  the  vicinity  would  use  up  as 
much  of  the  seepage  water  as  anything  that  I  knew 
of.    But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  can  suggest 


any  tree,  fruit  or  shade,  that  will  take  up  more  water, 
and  whether  the  fig  tree,  which  I  prefer,  will  tend  to 
send  its  roots  into  the  sewer  pipes  and  break  up 
the  brickwork  or  the  cesspool. — Subscriber,  Sacra- 
mento. 

We  should  consider  a  fig  tree  particularly  desira- 
ble for  the  purposes  you  state.  It  will  use  up  a  vast 
amount  of  surplus  moisture  during  the  summer 
season,  and  will  shed  its  leaves  so  that  you  may  have 
the  advantage  of  sun-drying  of  the  ground  during  the 
rainy  season.  We  know  of  no  experimental  demon- 
stration of  how  the  fig  compares  with  other  trees  in 
reference  to  entering  the  brickwork  of  sewer  pipes. 
Judging  from  the  character  of  its  wood  and  root  we 
should  think  it  would  be  much  less  aggressive  than 
the  eucalyptus  and  some  other  trees.  The  best  black 
fig  for  this  purpose  would  be  the  California  Mission 
fig.  It  is  a  great  success  in  the  California  valleys,  a 
free  grower  and  makes  a  very  large,  handsome  tree. 
You  can  get  this  variety  from  any  nurseryman. 

Cannery  Wastes  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  several  hundred  head  of 
hogs  on  our  ranch.  The  cannery  wishes  me  to  take 
their  refuse,  which  I  understand  consists  principally 
of  peelings.  As  the  hogs  are  feeding  on  barley  and 
stubble  we  thought  it  might  make  variety  for  them 
and  be  worth  the  hauling,  some  4  miles,  in  case  there 
was  no  more  risk  of  cholera  from  using  the  refuse. 
Will  you  advise  me  about  it  ? — Reader,  Sacramento 
valley. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  canners'  wastes 
would  be  wholesome  for  hogs,  although  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  use  it  in  excess  at  first.  After 
a  day  or  two  the  animals  will  eat  it  regularly  in  con- 
nection with  dry  feed  and  be  benefited  by  it.  It  may 
be  estimated  to  be  worth  from  $2  to  $2  50  per  ton, 
estimating  it  by  the  value  of  the  nutrients  contained. 
From  this  estimate  you  may  judge  as  to  whether  it  is 
worth  hauling  or  not. 

White  Masculine  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  tell  us  the  name  of  the 
small  white  apricot  we  send  and  state  its  value. — 
Subscriber,  San  Fernando. 

The  apricot  which  you  send  for  identification  is  the 
White  Masculine,  sometimes  called  the  "  white  apri- 
cot," or  Apricot  blanc.  This  variety  is  but  little 
grown  in  this  State,  on  account  of  its  small  size,  but 
may  have  desirability  for  preserving,  or  as  a  pretty 
table  fruit,  on  account  of  its  white  flesh  and  white 
skin,  delicately  tinted  with  red.  It  is  quite  early  in 
ripening,  and  for  certain  uses  may  be  found  profitable 
in  small  amounts,  although  it  is  not  suitable  for  the 
main  purposes  to  which  apricots  are  devoted. 

Underground  Barriers  for  Rodents. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  inform  me  in  your 
paper  how  deep  it  is  necessary  to  build  a  fence  un- 
derground to  prevent  gophers  and  squirrels  from 
digging  under  into  an  alfalfa  patch  ?  Which  would 
be  preferable — redwood  boards  or  galvanized  wire  for 
this  fence  ?  What  is  the  largest  size  mesh  used  for 
this  fence  ? — H.  T.  Penniman,  Contra  Costa  county. 

The  statements  of  scientific  investigators  is  that 
the  main  runways  of  the  gopher  are  from  8  to  20  inches 
below  the  surface.  In  ordinary  horticultural  calcu- 
lations the  depth  is  put  at  about  12  inches,  and  sub- 
terranean barriers  are  not  put  lower  than  that. 
Good  redwood  boards  of  that  width  are  more  durable 
than  wire  screen,  but  at  the  same  time  the  wire  is 
cheaper  and  lighter  to  transport.  One-inch  mesh 
would  be  best. 

Ground  squirrels  burrow  to  a  greater  depth, 
but  their  runs  are  not  continuous;  they  go  to  a 
nesting  place,  though  it  is  said  they  sometimes  go 
down  to  water,  so  as  to  have  a  well  handy.  They 
might  go  down  one  side  of  a  fence  and  have  another 
outlet  on  the  other  side;  but  such  an  arrangement  is 
not  common,  nor  do  they  make  up-shoots  from  the 
main  run,  as  a  gopher  does  to  reach  a  desired  point. 
It  is  not,  however,  practical  to  exclude  squirrels  by 
underground  barriers.  They  can  climb  fences  and 
establish  themselves  anew  on  the  better  side. 

California  Citron  Product. 

To  the  Editor  : — Where  is  citron  made,  and  can 
you  give  the  address  of  a  manufacturer  ? — F.  L.  W. 
MacDonald,  Santa  Cruz. 

Several  citrus  growers  in  southern  California  have 
been  giving  attention  to  this  product  for  years  and 
have  manifested  much  interest  and  enterprise.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  one  who  has  pushed  this 


matter  furthest  is  Dr.  Westlake  of  Duarte,  Los  An- 
geles county,  who  has  in  the  foothills  of  Duarte  twenty 
acres  planted  to  Corsica  citron.  He  has  been  very 
successful  in  curing  the  peel  for  the  market.  The 
trees  are  only  three  years  old,  and  the  gross  crop 
during  the  past  season  was  25,000  pounds.  Of  this, 
17,000  pounds  were  cured,  and  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused 15c  per  pound  for  it.  The  fruit  was  packed  in 
December.  This  is  the  largest  orchard  of  Corsica 
citron  in  the  United  States. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
July  14.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm,  clear  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  light  northerly  winds.  Harvesting  and  threshing 
are  progressing,  though  rather  slowly  on  account  of 
scarcity  of  labor.  Wheat  and  barley  are  yielding  fully 
up  to  expectations  and  the  grain  is  of  superior  quality. 
Fires  have  caused  considerable  damage  to  grain  and  hay. 
The  hay  crop  i9  heavy  and  is  now  being  baled  and 
stored.  Fruit  picking  and  drying  are  progressing  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  but  orchardists  are  unable  to  secure 
sufficient  help  to  handle  the  heavy  crop,  and  there  will 
be  some  loss  on  this  account.  Early  grapes  are  ripening 
and  will  soon  be  in  market.  Prospects  are  good  for  a 
large  yield.  Almonds,  olives  and  citrus  fruits  are  in 
good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  warmer  than  during  preceding 
week,  and  very  favorable  for  crops  and  farm  work. 
Grain  harvest  continues  and  threshing  has  commenced. 
The  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  is  above  the  average  in 
the  central  and  northern  districts,  but  light  in  the 
south.  Grain  is  generally  excellent  in  quality.  Hay 
baling  is  progressing  and  the  crop  is  above  the  average 
in  some  sections.  Hops,  corn  and  potatoes  are  making 
good  growth  and  give  promise  of  heavy  crops.  Grapes 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  a  large  crop  is  probable. 
Fruit  picking,  canning  and  drying  are  progressing,  but 
orchardists  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  help  to  handle 
the  crop  expeditiously.  The  yield  of  nearly  all  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruits  will  be  large  and  in  some  cases  above 
the  average.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  warm  and  dry  during  the  week 
and  all  crops  have  matured  rapidly.  Grain  harvest  is 
nearly  completed  in  some  sections  and  threshing  is  in 
progress.  Wheat  and  barley  are  yielding  excellent 
crops  in  the  central  and  northern  districts,  but  in  the 
southern  counties  the  yield  is  very  light  and  in  some 
places  the  crop  is  a  failure.  Grasshoppers  are  disappear- 
ing and  have  not  caused  material  damage  to  crops  ex- 
cept in  a  few  places.  The  hay  crop  is  very  good  and  is 
being  rapidly  baled  and  shipped.  Corn  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Pasturage  is  fair  in  nearly  all  sections.  Vineyards 
continue  in  excellent  condition  and  reports  from  all  sec- 
tions indicate  that  the  grape  crop  will  be  above  the  aver- 
age. Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  are  yielding  bounti- 
fully.   Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm,  clear  weather  during  the  week  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  deciduous  fruits  and  vineyards.  Apricots 
are  ripening  rapidly  and  drying  is  progressing.  The 
yield  is  light  but  quality  good.  Peaches  are  looking 
well.  Some  sections  report  that  the  yield  of  deciduous 
fruits  will  be  the  best  for  several  years.  Vineyards  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  prospects  are  good  for  an  un- 
usually large  crop  of  grapes.  Citrus  fruits  and  walnuts 
continue  thrifty.  A  recent  sand  storm,  accompanied  by 
extreme  heat,  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  melon 
crop  at  Coachilla.  Grain  harvesting  and  hay  baling  are 
nearly  completed.  The  potato  crop  will  be  short  but  of 
good  quality.    Beets,  beans  and  corn  are  doing  well. 

Eureka  Summary.— Crops  continue  making  good 
growth.  Haying  is  progressing — completed  in  some 
places.  Harvesting  late ;  oats  and  barley  very  promis- 
ing.   A  few  apples  dropping.   Prunes  are  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Apricots  are  ripening  and 
weather  favorable  for  drying.  There  is  some  complaint 
that  oranges  are  falling  worse  than  usual  this  season. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature.  . 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  16,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


What  to  Grow  for  the  Use  of  Canners. 


By  J.  M.  Francis,  a  Director  of  the  Central  California  Canneries, 
In  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

What  to  plant  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
The  standards  are  well  established,  but  localities 
must  ever  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  matter,  and  this 
article  must  necessarily  deal  with  general  ideas. 

There  are  about  fifteen  varieties  of  fruits  generally 
canned  in  our  State.  The  range  of  the  staples,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  the  following  in  the  order  of  their 
importance:  Cling  peaches,  free  peaches,  Bartlett 
pears  and  apricots.  These  four  make  up  fully  85%  of 
the  total  pack,  and  the  average  grower,  especially 
the  beginner,  should  not  go  beyond  this  list. 

Cling  peaches  lead  and  command  better  prices 
than  frees;  besides,  they  stand  rougher  usage  be- 
tween the  orchard  and  the  cannery. 

Frees  are  a  close  second.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
good  free,  carefully  handled  and  promptly  delivered 
to  the  cannery,  is  as  profitable  as  a  cling. 

Varieties  of  Clings. — Opinions  may  vary  as  to 
what  holds  second  place  ;  the  Philips  stand  unap- 
proachable as  first  choice,  and  unless  another  variety 
is  produced  having  its  color,  shape,  keeping  qualities 
and  averaging  larger  size,  it  will  hold  this  supreme 
position. 

Its  great  points  of  superiority  are:  Absence  of 
either  red  or  pulp  at  the  pit,  a  beautiful  pale  yellow 
flesh,  smooth,  small  pit,  a  good  bearer  in  most  places 
and  great  keeping  qualities  after  picking,  and  also 
hanging  well  on  the  tree  after  it  is  ripe. 

If  the  trees  have  been  properly  thinned,  this  peach 
will  make  a  greater  proportion  of  "extras"  and 
"  extra  standards  "  than  any  fruit  canned.  It  should 
never  be  planted  for  shipment  green;  its  lack  of  color 
renders  it  worthless  for  that  purpose,  though  this 
very  thing  makes  it  the  best  canner. 

The  Golden  cling  need  not  be  discussed;  it  takes  an 
expert  to  tell  it  from  the  Philips. 

The  Sellers  cling  is  probably  the  next  best;  a  shy 
bearer  in  most  places;  it  is  not  largely  planted. 

I  shall  give  the  next  place  to  the  Tuscan,  though 
many  will  claim  it  for  the  Levi.  Roth  are  excellent 
peaches — good  bearers  and  splendid  carriers. 

The  Tuscan  has  the  advantage  in  that  it  comes 
in  when  canners  have  ample  time  to  take  care  of  it. 
Being  the  first  cling  on  the  market,  it  has  the  whole 
field  to  itself,  and  it  is  also  a  most  excellent  shipper 
green  to  the  East.  Unless  heavily  thinned,  it  will  run 
small. 

The  Levi  is  a  good  peach,  and  most  extensively 
grown  in  Placer  county.  It  is  a  good  canner  and  a 
good  shipper  green,  and,  even  with  indifferent  thin- 
ning, will  run  large  to  very  large.  It  comes  a  little 
late  in  the  season  and  interferes  a  little  with  the  can- 
ning of  tomatoes.  It  is  a  very  heavy  bearer;  in  1898, 
when  fruit  crops  were  a  comparative  failure,  it  had 
the  largest  crop  for  years,  and  sold  at  point  of  pro- 
duction at  from  $60  to  $75  per  ton;  even  the  past  sea- 
son it  sold  up  to  $45  per  ton. 

True,  Placer  has  this  advantage:  While  other 
sections  of  the  State  have  a  partial  loss  of  crops  from 
spring  frosts  once  in  a  few  years,  Placer  has  always 
a  full  crop. 

The  Levi  is  known  as  the  Henrietta  in  the  Santa 
Clara  section,  the  Salway  cling  on  the  Sacramento 
river  and  by  various  other  names  in  other  localities, 
and,  while  Placer  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  it,  I 
have  handled  as  good  a  lot  grown  within  the  limits  of 
Sacramento  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Tuscany  (not  the  Tuscan)  is  a  candidate  for 
popular  favor  and  is  well  spoken  of.  It  has  been 
propagated  in  one  of  the  United  States  experimental 
stations  in  this  State.  I  have  never  seen  it  fruited, 
but  would  advise  would-be  orchardists  to  look  it  up. 
It  matures  a  little  after  the  Philips. 

The  Orange  cling  in  some  localities,  especially  the 
Sacramento  river,  is  an  excellent  peach;  but  in  many 
localities  it  is  a  shy  bearer,  and  no  shy  bearer  should 
ever  be  planted.  It  comes,  too,  when  the  Bartlett 
pears  are  on,  and  this  is  much  against  it. 

The  California,  McDevitt,  Chili  and  numerous  other 
clings  are  only  sub-varieties  of  the  Orange  and  are 
not  in  demand  for  canning. 

Of  white  clings  the  only  one  usually  canned  is  the 
Heath,  and  its  days  seem  numbered. 

The  Freestone  Peaches.— Of  the  freestones,  the 
Muir  leads.  It  makes  an  excellent  canner,  is  a  most 
prolific  bearer  and  is  the  drying  peach.  Unless  care- 
fully thinned,  it  will  run  small. 

The  Lovel  is  another  great  canner,  preferred  even 
to  the  Muir  by  many  canners. 

Another  candidate  for  favors  is  the  Elberta,  quite 
generally  planted  in  Placer  for  shipment  green  to 
the  East.  The  prices  it  has  always  commanded  for 
this  purpose  have  precluded  its  purchase  by  the  can- 
ners. It  has  been  tried,  however,  and  pronounced  a 
good  canner.  It  comes  to  us  from  Georgia;  but  it 
grows  half  as  large  again.  It  resembles  the  Muir  in 
shape  and  is  25%  larger.  Unless  planted  on  high, 
well  drained  ground,  it  may  be  affected  with  curl  leaf, 
and  while  this  can  be  prevented  with  the  Bordeaux 


mixture,  it  is  best  not  to  plant  it  on  low  ground.  It 
is  a  splendid  drier,  too. 

All  the  Crawfords  are  good,  but  in  many  sections 
they  do  not  ripen  evenly;  one  side  of  a  specimen  will 
be  soft,  the  other  side  green,  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  hard  to  handle.  Where  Muirs,  Lovels  and  El- 
bertas  can  be  bad,  the  Crawfords  will  be  sent  to  the 
drying  trays. 

Then  there  is  the  Salway.  This  is  canned  quite 
largely,  and  will  make  very  good  standards,  a  ff w 
extra  standards,  but  very  poor  extras.  It  is,  I  think, 
the  greatest  bearer  of  any — a  splendid  keeper;  but  I 
would  not  plant  many  of  them  to  day.  Canners  will 
only  take  them  when  they  are  short  on  their  pack  of 
frees. 

Pears,  Apricots  and  Plums. — There  is  but  one 
California  and  there  is  but  one  Bartlett  pear — the 
California  article.  It  grows  to  perfection  in  all  sec- 
tions of  northern  and  central  California.  And  while 
for  a  time,  say,  three  weeks,  when  the  Sacramento 
river  crop  is  on,  it  may  glut  the  market,  yet  it  is, 
and  always  will  be,  in  great  demand  for  canning  and 
shipping.  It  is  the  fruit  that  will  capture  the  foreign 
markets;  it  is  known  in  every  large  city  of  Europe 
now,  and  will  be  a  staple  everywhere  before  many 
years.  There  can  never  be  too  many  of  these  ;  can- 
ners will  want  them  always  and  will  pay  well  for 
them.  In  localities  where  crops  are  late  in  maturing, 
as  in  the  upper  Placer  section,  the  Placerville  dis- 
trict, the  San  Joaquin  valley,  the  upper  Sacramento 
river  and  similar  localities,  it  is  the  fruit  to  plant 
largely.  It  does  not  come  into  profitable  bearing  as 
early  as  the  peach,  but  when  the  latter  is  ready  for 
the  grub  hoe  by  reason  of  age,  the  Bartlett  will  be  at 
its  best,  and  continue  so  for  years.  Besides,  it  can 
be  planted  on  any  soil,  wet  or  dry.  In  fact,  it  is  usu- 
ally planted  in  any  low  spot  in  the  orchard,  where  no 
other  fruit  would  grow — not  even  the  plum. 

Apricots,  in  localities  where  they  do  well  and  are 
free  from  shothole  fungus,  will  ever  be  a  paying  fruit. 
Before  planting,  however,  examine  the  older  orchards 
carefully,  and,  if  satisfied  on  this  point,  ascertain  the 
variety  that  does  best  and  plant  it.  Whether  for 
canning,  drying  or  shipping  green,  they  are  a 
staple. 

Plums:  A  limited  quantity  is  canned  every  season. 
Green  Gage,  Gold  Drop,  Egg  and  Washington  are 
those  generally  used. 

Cherries:  Few  blacks  are  now  canned  and  none 
will  be  wanted  in  a  very  few  years.  The  Royal  Annes 
are  the  only  ones  to  plant. 

Choice  of  Location. — In  planting  an  orchard,  dis- 
tance from  lines  of  transportation  must  be  carefully 
considered.  Retter  pay  a  few  dollars  more  for  the 
land  than  forever  to  pay  it  for  teams  to  haul  your 
fruit,  and  quite  frequently  you  may  not  get  these  just 
when  wanted. 

Good  roads  are  wanted  by  all;  they  are  a  prime 
necessity  to  the  fruit  grower.  Every  effort  should 
be  used  to  make  them  so.  We  should  not  expect  the 
county  to  do  it  all;  the  State  is  too  large  for  the 
population,  as  yet,  though  we  are  doing  very  well  in 
this  line.  Frequently  in  all  good  roads  there  are  a 
few  bad  places  that  can  be  made  good  with  little  la- 
bor; get  the  neighborhood  to  fix  them,  it  will  pay  you 
every  time. 

Fruit  should  never  be  hauled  to  market  on  a  dead- 
axle  wagon.  This  bruises  it,  and,  while  bruises  may 
not  show  at  once,  the  canner  will  find  them  on  peel- 
ing. This  applies  more  especially  to  pears,  as  they 
must  remain  at  the  cannery  several  days  for  ripen- 
ing; a  bruised  pear  never  ripens — it  rots. 

Choice  of  Varieties. — For  a  25-acre  orchard  the 
following  are  the  best  varieties,  present  and  future: 
In  acres,  four  Tuscans,  five  Philips,  three  Levies, 
three  Muirs,  three  Elbertas,  two  Lovels  and  five 
Rartlett  pears.  In  localities  where  fruit  matures 
late,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  Levies  should  be 
omitted,  the  Tuscans  reduced  and  the  additional  acre- 
age planted  to  Rartletts. 

Prices  paid  last  season  were,  per  ton: 

Cherries:  Royal  Annes,  $100(«  110;  blacks  and 
common  whites,  $50(a,60.  Rartlett  pears,  $20(a>35; 
free  peaches,  $20(7r22  50;  Summer  clings,  $22.50(</ 
27.50;  Philips,  $30(?»35;  Levies,  in  Placer,  where  the 
canners  left  their  money  and  their  wits,  up  to  $45. 

Usual  prevailing  prices  are:  Rartlett  pears,  $20(" 
22.50;  free  peaches,  $17. 50(Ff  22.50;  Summer  clings, 
$20;  Levies,  $25@27.50;  Philips,  $25(«30. 

These  figures  will,  probably,  rule  for  years.  There 
are  a  number  of  contracts  between  growers  and  can- 
ners at  these  figures,  running  for  a  few  years,  while 
in  years  of  comparative  scarcity,  as  in  1898,  very 
muc  h  higher  prices  will  be  paid. 

Rlackberries,  especially  when  grown  near  a  can- 
nery, will  always  be  a  paying  product.  They  are 
worth  from  $35  to  $45  per  ton. 

A  Word  of  Caution. — Reginners  should  stick  to 
well-known  standard  varieties  of  fruit,  and  let  those 
who  can  afford  it  try  the  newer  introductions.  Very 
often  their  great  qualities,  as  claimed  by  the  origina- 
tors or  discoverers,  fail  to  materialize,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  loss  of  crops  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
also  should  never  plant  more  than  they  can  easily 
take  care  of;  thirty  to  forty  acres  is  a  big  orchard. 
Quality  and  not  quantity  will  pay. 

Twenty-five  acres  planted  to  varieties  of  fruits 
named  above  and  properly  cared  for,  almost  any- 
where in  central  and  northern  California,  the  counties 


in  the  extreme  north  and  northwest  excepted,  due 
to  lack  of  transportation  facilities  in  some  and  cli- 
matic conditions  in  others,  will  prove  a  better  invest- 
ment than  an  endowment  policy.  And,  if  you  are 
taken  away,  your  family  will  have  a  better  thing  than 
an  insurance  on  your  life. 

We  do  not  understand  the  two  peaches,  one  called 
"Golden"  and  the  other  "Sellers."  "  Seller's  Golden 
Cling  "  is  the  full  name  of  the  peach  known  to  us  as  a 
fine  cling  for  canning.  The  Tuskena  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  early  yellow  cling  which  the  writer  calls 
Tuscan.  The  later  variety  is  the  Tuscany.  Mr. 
Francis'  communication  of  the  results  of  his  long  ex- 
perience is  very  valuable  to  growers. 


Small  Fruit  Growing  in  the  Florin  District. 


By  Mr.  G.  Cox  of  Florin  in  tbe  Sacramento  Bee.. 

The  land  best  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  strawberry  in  this  district  is  a  reddish  loam, 
very  shallow,  in  many  places  not  more  than  2  or  3 
feet  deep,  with  a  hardpan  underlying  it  from  2  to  6 
inches  thick,  and  impervious  to  water.  This  hardpan 
somewhat  resembles  pipe  clay,  and  is  even  richer  in 
plant  food  than  the  soil  itself.  It  readily  disinte- 
grates on  exposure  to  the  air,  though,  if  not  dis- 
turbed, it  holds  above  it  all  the  moisture  received 
from  rainfall  or  irrigation.  This  shallow  soil  is  much 
better  suited  to  berry  culture  than  a  deeper  soil,  as 
the  results  attest.  Relow  the  hardpan  referred  to 
is  a  moist  sand,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation  may  be  had  at  a  depth  of  6  to  20  feet,  and 
raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  bored  wells,  pumps 
and  windmills. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  this  land  offers  for 
berry  culture  better  advantages  than  any  other  soil. 

The  enormous  yield  of  strawberries  per  acre  in 
this  district,  which  has  never  been  equaled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  is  of  itself  corroboration  of 
all  that  has  been  written  of  this  region  as  the  ideal 
berry  land  of  Sacramento  county. 

Strawberries. —  The  strawberry  receives  more 
attention  than  any  other  of  the  numerous  small 
fruits  that  are  at  home  in  this  soil.  In  fact,  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  berries  as  the  Loganberry,,  rasp- 
berry, blackberry  and  dewberry,  all  of  which  are 
remarkably  prolific  and  are  all-around  money  mak- 
ers, is  but  a  side  issue  compared  with  the  strawberry 
industry.  As  to  quantity  and  quality  of  this  "  watery 
delusion,"  this  district  stands  to-day  in  the  front 
rank  as  the  greatest  strawberry  producing  region  in 
the  known  world. 

Of  the  twenty  odd  varieties  successfully  grown 
here,  only  four  have  a  commercial  distinction,  namely, 
the  Dollar  berry,  Jessie,  Marshall  and  Triumph.  The 
Triumph  (Triomphe  de  Gande),  brought  to  the  United 
States  from  Relgium,  was  the  stand- by  for  over 
twenty  years.  It  is  now  being  superseded  by  the 
Dollar  berry  and  Marshall,  both  of  which  are  pro- 
lific, of  fine  quality  and  good  shippers.  The  Jessie 
berry  is|  the  greatest  producer,  but  its  softness 
makes  it  a  poor  shipper  for  long  distances.  This 
variety  was  introduced  here  from  Wisconsin  in  1886 
by  Thomas  Taylor.  In  1897  Mr.  Taylor  exhibited 
samples  of  this  variety,  some  of  which  measured  5| 
inches  in  circumference.  Seven  tons  to  the  acre  is 
not  an  unusual  yield  for  the  Jessie.  To  the  credit  of 
this  variety  as  a  money  maker  I  wish  to  add  that 
Mr.  Taylor  made  a  specialty  of  this  berry,  and  by 
strict  attention  to  its  requirements  and  cultivation 
he  has  accumulated  a  small  fortune.  He  retired 
from  the  business  some  two  years  ago  and  now  lives 
in  Oak  Park,  this  county,  where,  no  doubt,  he  will 
be  glad  to  give  pointers  on  "how  to  raise  straw- 
berries." 

The  Product. — In  1893  the  output  was  8000  cases 
— 60  tons.  Last  year — 1901 — with  3351  acres  in 
bearing,  the  output  was  over  112,000  cases,  840  tons, 
an  increase  of  1300%  in  nine  years.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  average  per  acre  was  334  cases.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  give  a  correct  average  for  two  to  four 
year  old  plants,  from  the  fact  that  of  the  335}  acres 
107|  acres  were  planted  during  the  early  part  of 
1900.  It  is  «afe  to  place  the  average  from  the  older 
plants  at  445  cases  to  the  acre.  All  things  consid- 
ered, this  is  a  conservative  figure.  There  are  numer- 
ous instances,  some  of  which  will  be  found  below, 
where  the  yield  has  gone  beyond  the  600  mark.  A 
yield  of  450  to  550  cases  to  the  acre  is  by  no  means 
unusual. 

During  the  early  part  of  1901  180  acres  of  new 
plants  were  set  out.  This,  less  the  25  acres  of  old 
patches  plowed  up,  will  make  a  total  of  490  acres  of 
bearing  plants  for  this  year — 1902. 

During  a  period  between  September,  1901,  and 
May,  1902,  518  acres  of  new  plants  have  been  set  out. 
This  makes  a  total  acreage,  old  and  new  plants,  of 
1008  acres.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  our  out- 
put this  year  will  exceed  150,000  cases.  And  when 
the  year  1903  rolls  around  we  may  expect  an  output 
of  2800  tons— over  370,000  cases. 

New  Markets. — It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  ship- 
pers to  reach  out  for  new  markets  every  year,  and 
consequently  the  supply  has  never  yet  exceeded  the 
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demand.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  it  will,  to  a  mathematical  certainty,  be  the  expe- 
rience of  the  future.  In  other  words,  if  all  the  land 
in  this  district  should  be  planted  to  strawberries, 
and  every  acre  produced  500  cases,  markets  could 
be  found  for  the  output.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  consider  this  assertion  rather  visionary,  let 
us  suppose  this  to  be  done — that  is,  the  whole  16 
square  miles  becomes  a  strawberry  patch — and  an 
order  should  be  sent  to  Florin  to  send  one  crate  of 
strawberries  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ore- 
gon, Montana,  Washington,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Texas  and  California.  Well,  we  would  fall  short  just 
1,180,000  crates  of  filling  the  demand.  Our  output  of 
1901  would  fall  short  over  47,000  tons  of  filling  the 
order. 

Again,  supposing  this  order  to  apply  to  the  State 
of  California,  we  would  fall  short  nearly  12,000  tons. 
In  fact,  the  entire  output  of  this  section  for  the  past 
five  years  would  not  fill  the  order  within  10,000  tons. 

The  writer  hopes  these  figures  will  have  a  soothing 
effect  on  the  Silurians  who  are  ever  and  always 
prophesying  an  overproduction  of  the  "  watery  delu- 
sion "  in  this  harmonious  settlement. 

The  following  anent  the  yield  per  acre  of  straw- 
berries in  this  region  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  also  assist  in  dem- 
onstrating the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  fruits, 
especially  small  fruits,  is  more  profitable  than  wheat 
growing,  notwithstanding  it  seems  to  be  an  arduous 
undertaking  to  impress  this  truth  upon  the  average 
farmer. 

I  beg  to  state  that  in  gathering  the  following  sta- 
tistics no  attempt  has  beem  made  to  mislead  or  give 
any  figures  that  cannot  be  verified. 

Actual  Yields— Season  op  1895  :  William  Macey 
sold  from  24  acres  961  cases,  an  average  of  432  crates 
to  the  acre.  The  berries  netted  him  $660.36.  From 
the  same  patch  in  1896  Mr.  Macey  harvested  1050 
cases,  which  netted  him  $829.50.  Average  number 
of  crates  per  acre,  495. 

George  Taylor,  South  Florin,  sold  from  1  acre  of 
Jessie  strawberries  332  crates,  which  brought  $330, 
a  net  profit  of  $220. 

W.  R.  Taylor  in  the  season  of  1899  harvested  21 
tons  of  Jessie  strawberries  from  6  acres  of  land.  The 
gross  sales  were  $2870,  net  profit  over  $1900.  This 
was  an  average  of  466  crates  to  the  acre. 

L.  C.  Steward  of  Florin  in  one  year  sold  from  100 
rows  of  plants  (I  acre)  $900  worth  of  strawberries, 
at  a  net  profit  of  $650. 

Season  of  1901 :  K.  Nakimota  harvested  4500 
crates  from  10  acres.  Average  per  acre,  450  crates. 
Net  profit,  $2650. 

C.  May  &  Bro.  picked  from  20  acres  16,700  crates. 
Average  per  acre,  835  crates.  Net  profit  not  given. 
[Note — First  crop  of  Jessies  averaged  1000  crates  to 
the  acre — 7£  tons.] 

C.  Terada  from  6  acres  grossed  4500  crates.  Aver- 
age per  acre,  750  crates.    Net  profit  not  given. 

Robert  Barmby,  now  retired,  picked  from  5  acres 
2900  crates  of  strawberries.  This  patch  was  rented 
on  equal  shares  to  a  Japanese.  Mr.  Barmby  received 
for  his  half,  after  paying  for  all  the  crates  and  bas- 
kets. $1026.  He  now  lives  at  No.  3219  Magnolia  ave- 
nue, Oak  Park,  in  this  county,  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  him  certifying  to  these  facts. 


THE  FIELD. 


Asparagus  Growing  for  Canneries. 

This  wonderfully  increasing  product  of  California 
lowlands  is  interestingly  sketched  in  the  Sacramento 
Bee:  The  production  of  asparagus  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia has  reached  a  height  of  perfection  unsurpassed 
anywhere  in  the  world.  On  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  are  five  canneries  which  pack  the 
tender  vegetable.  Three  are  in  Sacramento  county 
— one  at  Sacramento  City,  one  at  Trasks  Landing 
and  one  on  Grand  island.  On  Bouldin  island,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mokelumne  and  San  Joaquin  rivers, 
just  south  of  the  Sacramento  county  line,  there  are 
also  two  large  canneries  which  pack  asparagus. 
There  is  still  another  at  Milpitas,  on  San  Francisco 
bay,  in  Santa  Clara  county.  The  canneries  at 
Trasks,  Grand  island,  Milpitas  and  Bouldin  island 
pack  asparagus  exclusively. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  canneries  have  to  be 
established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  asparagus 
beds,  because  in  a  few  hburs  after  cutting  the 
asparagus  becomes  tough.  The  entire  asparagus 
stalk,  if  cooked  within  a  few  hours  after  cutting,  is 
tender,  while  if  kept  longer,  only  the  tip  itself  is 
tender  enough  to  eat.  This  is  the  reason  why 
asparagus  properly  canned  is  all  edible,  while  of 
market  asparagus,  as  a  rule,  only  the  tips  can  be 
used. 

The  "grass"  is  cut  for  the  canneries  just  as  it  in- 
dicates its  presence  by  raising  the  earth.  The  knife 
is  run  down  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it 
is  then  cut,  perfectly  white  in  color.  It  is  processed 
within  two  hours  after  being  cut.  There  is  quite  a 
difference  in  results  between  "  grass  "  processed  two 
hours  after  it  is  cut  and  that  which  is  processed  in 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours,  so  far  as  tender- 


ness, flavor  and  color  are  concerned.  Light  turns 
the  shoots  green.  The  canning  process  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  nothing  is  used  to  make  the  product  keep; 
simply  cooking  in  salt  and  water  and  excluding  the 
air. 

The  plant  is  very  sensitive  to  conditions  of  climate, 
soil,  etc.,  and  to  get  the  best  results  in  packing  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances  is  requisite. 
The  peaty  soils  of  certain  river  islands  have  been 
found  especially  well  adapted  to  this  culture.  The 
finest  asparagus  shown  at  the  recent  Buffalo  Exposi- 
tion was  grown  and  packed  on  our  river  lands. 

Of  late  there  has  been  much  planting  of  asparagus 
on  islands  in  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  where  the  soil  conditions  are  espe- 
cially favorable.  W.  H.  Metson  and  his  associates, 
who  have  about  300  acres  planted  on  Grand  island, 
in  bearing,  have  also  set  out  about  500  acres  more  on 
Andrus  island,  where  they  will  build  a  cannery. 
They  now  own  the  cannery  on  Grand  island.  Their 
company  is  known  as  the  Golden  State  Asparagus 
Canning  Company. 

Three  years  are  required  from  the  time  of  setting 
out  the  roots  before  the  beds  are  in  proper  condition 
for  cutting,  though  sometimes  shoots  are  cut  the 
second  year.  The  edible  shoots  begin  to  appear  in 
January,  and  the  early  shipments  bring  high  prices. 
In  March  the  season  for  canning  opens,  the  aspara- 
gus being  then  abundant.  This  season  Sacramento 
shippers  were  unable  to  get  enough  to  fill  orders. 
The  average  pricds  paid  by  canners  run  from  $50  to 
$60  a  ton. 

On  Bouldin  island  there  are  1200  acres  of  aspara- 
gus in  bearing,  all  of  which  is  suitable  for  canning, 
and  500  acres  of  new  planting.  On  Andrus  island 
there  are  600  acres,  about  50%  of  which  is  suitable 
for  canning.  On  Grand  island  there  are  also  about 
1000  acres,  about  65%  of  which  is  suitable  for  can- 
ning. On  Jersey  island,  about  200  acres;  on  Rough 
and  Ready  island,  about  200  acres;  on  Twitchell 
island,  about  200;  Pearson  district,  about  1000  acres 
in  bearing.  The  output  of  Pearson  district  last  year 
was  about  25,000  cases;  Bouldin  island,  about  110,000 
cases;  Grand  island,  about  25,000  cases;  Sacramento, 
25,000  cases;  Milpitas,  30,000  cases. 

The  canneries  packing  asparagus  employ  about 
1000  to  1500  men  during  the  season,  and  several 
times  that  number  of  men  are  employed  in  cutting 
the  "grass." 

The  two  canneries  on  Bouldin  island,  owned  by  the 
Hickmott  Asparagus  Canning  Company,  are  each 
100x375  feet,  the  largest  in  the  world  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  asparagus.  During  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, which  lasts  about  100  days,  they  employ  up- 
wards of  500  hands,  and  more  than  1000  find  work  in 
the  asparagus  fields.  The  island  comprises  about 
6500  acres,  of  which  the  company  owns  half,  and  it 
controls  the  remainder. 

The  canning  of  asparagus  on  the  Pacific  coast  was 
originated  in  the  city  of  Sacramento  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Robert  Hickmott,  in  the  cannery  of  the 
Capital  Packing  Company.  Others  engaged  in  the 
business  from  time  to  time,  and  much  inferior  stuff 
was  put  up,  so  that  the  reputation  of  California 
asparagus  suffered,  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  was 
under  a  cloud.  The  first  of  the  two  canneries  on 
Bouldin  island  was  established  in  1892.  Since  that 
time  the  reputation  of  California  asparagus  has  be- 
come very  good  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Even  in 
Germany,  where  the  asparagus  packers  have  long 
led  the  trade,  the  best  California  brands  are 
acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  The 
Hickmott  Company  has  more  orders  than  it  can  fill, 
and  its  pack  of  the  present  season  was  sold  in  ad- 
vance of  the  crop.  The  pack  may  run  as  high  as 
120,000  cases.  In  the  height  of  the  season  the  com- 
pany puts  up  72,000  cans  of  asparagus  a  day.  With- 
in two  or  three  years  the  company's  pack  will  be 
about  200,000  cases  per  annum. 

P.  C.  Drescher,  of  this  city,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Bouldin  island  canneries,  says  there  are  good 
opportunities  for  families  to  rent  lands  there,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  river  lands,  on  favorable  terms,  to 
engage  in  growing  asparagus  or  other  vegetables. 
His  company  and  other  land  owners  desire  to  encour- 
age new  settlers,  and  will  give  all  reasonable  accom- 
modation in  the  way  of  terms  to  desirable  persons. 

Asparagus  culture  requires  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
particularly  during  certain  months  of  the  year.  It 
is  estimated  that  one  person  per  acre  is  needed  to 
cut  the  crop  during  the  canning  season.  In  view  of 
the  outlook  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
business,  the  prospect  is  very  favorable  for  new- 
comers to  get  a  start  on  the  river  lands,  where  there 
are  likewise  many  other  avenues  for  employment,  in 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  affording  plenty  of 
work  the  year  round. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  owns  and 
operates  the  asparagus  canneries  at  Sacramento, 
Pearson  reclamation  district  and  Milpitas.  While 
the  majority  of  people  prefer  the  asparagus  grown 
on  the  river  bottom  lands,  there  are  many  who  pre- 
fer that  grown  on  lands  contiguous  to  the  bay. 
Asparagus  grown  at  Milpitas,  while  not  so  white  as 
that  grown  on  the  bottom  lands,  has  a  more  pro- 
nounced asparagus  flavor.  At  the  Pearson  reclama- 
tion district  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion will  pack  this  season  about  40,000  cases  of 
asparagus.  When  the  acreage  now  in  comes  into 
full  bearing,  there  will  be  packed  in  this  district  up- 


wards of  100,000  cases  per  annum.  At  Milpitas  they 
expect  to  pack  in  the  neighborhood  of  45,000  cases 
this  season,  and  gradually  increase  every  year  up  to 
a  maximum  of  about  75,000  cases. 

At  Sacramento,  where  the  canning  of  asparagus 
in  California  originated,  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  will  probably  pack  this  season  40,000 
cases.  The  pack  in  this  location  will  not  materially 
increase  in  the  future. 

In  the  aggregate,  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  will  pack  during  the  season  of  1902  about 
125,000  cases,  and  double  that  amount  inside  of  three 
years. 


The  Napa  Thistle. 

To  the  Editor: — While  Napa  county  justly  boasts 
of  many  products  of  her  fertile  soil,  she  strenuously 
disclaims  all  credit  of  originating  the  so-called  Napa 
thistle.  This  name,  from  some  unaccountable  cause, 
has  attached  itself  to  a  very  noxious  weed,  one  of  the 
very  worst  that  ever  found  a  home  in  California  soil. 

Where  it  has  obtained  foothold  it  regularly  appears 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  months,  a  vigorous- 
growing  thistle.  It  rapidly  spreads  along  highways 
and  in  stubble  fields  if  radical  means  are  not  used  to 
destroy  it.  Soon  after  the  grain  has  been  harvested 
its  deep-green  stems,  thickly  covered  with  long, 
hard,  sharp  thorns,  appear  in  the  stubble,  and  if  left 
undisturbed  will  spread  over  the  entire  field. 

Stock  of  all  kinds  abhor  its  presence,  as  its  hard 
thorns  prevent  cattle,  horses  and  even  sheep  from 
foraging  wherever  it  grows. 

It  made  its  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa 
about  ten  years  ago,  brought  here,  it  is  supposed,  in 
baled  hay  or  straw  imported  from  some  distant  local- 
ity. But  Napa  disowns  title  to  the  unwelcome  weed. 
The  botanists  of  the  State  University  say  of  the 
plant:  "The  weed  is  the  Centaurea  solstitialis  of 
southern  Europe,  known  under  the  name  of  St.  Bar- 
nabas' thistle,  prickly  tarweed,  or  yellow- flowered 
centaury.  Centaurea  solstitialis  is  recorded  in  the 
report  on  the  botany  of  the  State  Geological  Survey, 
published  in  1880,  to  have  been  found  in  the  fields  at 
Oakland  and  also  in  San  Diego.  In  1887  it  was  col- 
lected at  Vacaville  and  in  1891  at  Bellville,  Sonoma 
county." 

The  weed  might  as  justly  be  called  the  Oakland 
thistle  or  the  Sonoma  thistle  as  the  Napa  thistle. 
Let  the  mame  drop  and  call  the  weed  the  tocalote, 
as  do  the  people  of  Mexico,  whence  the  pest  prob- 
ably came  to  California. 

Prof.  Hilgard  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  says : 
"The  weed  is  the  Centaurea  solstitialis,  one  of  two 
closely  related  species,  called  tocalote  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. The  other  species,  C.  melitensis,  is  mere  com- 
mon than  even  the  other  around  the  bay,  and  both 
are  equally  pestilential  weeds,  the  last-named  species 
especially  coming  up  in  overstocked  pastures  so  as 
to  completely  displace  all  useful  pasturage,  while  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  it  wili  come  up  and  live 
through  the  hottest  and  driest  summer,  sprawling 
on  the  ground  and  seeding  freely,  if  the  upright  stems 
are  cut. 

"Fortunately  the  wind  does  not  disseminate  the 
seeds,  so  that  the  weed  is  comparatively  easy  to  get 
rid  of.  Being  an  annual,  it  need  only  be  destroyed 
persistently  wherever  it  shows  itself  for  one  or  some- 
times two  seasons  before  bloom,  to  be  completely 
extirpated.  But  it  must  be  watched  throughout  the 
summer,  for  little  plants  will  come  out  of  the  cracks 
of  the  adobe  as  late  as  August,  and  seed  abundantly 
without  being  really  noticed. 

"Mowing  the  weed  does  no  good  whatever.  If 
kept  cut,  it  becomes  perennial  and  will  manage  to 
mature  seed  somehow.  It  must  be  chopped  up  or 
cut  below  the  root  crown  by  weed  cutter,  duckfoot 
cutter,  or  hoe." 

Concerted  action  should  be  taken  to  eradicate  this 
pest,  especially  in  any  locality  where  it  has  only 
recently  appeared,  for  the  reason  that  in  such  places 
it  can  easily  be  destroyed.  Once  it  gets  a  foothold 
it  is  an  endless  task  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  writer  a 
few  years  ago  found  one  of  these  thistles  growing  in 
rich  adobe  land.  It  had  nearly  attained  maturity. 
By  careful  counting  it  was  found  that  this  plant,  the 
product  of  a  single  tiny  seed,  bore  300  blossoms,  each 
of  which  had  60  seeds — 18,000  seeds  on  a-single  plant. 
Another  of  these  thistles  had  grown  to  be  8  feet  in 
circumference,  2  feet  high,  with  a  tap  root  1  foot 
long.  At  the  least  calculation  this  plant  had  2000 
seeds.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Methods  in  Arizona. 

NUMBER  III. — CONCLUDED. 


From  Bulletin  No.  41  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station,  by 
A.  J.  McClatcbie,  Agriculturist  and  Horticulturist. 

Potatoes. — At  least  half  of  the  water  necessary  to 
produce  a  spring  crop  of  potatoes  may  be  stored  in 
the  soil  before  the  field  is  planted.  If  two-thirds  to 
1  foot  of  water — the  amount  necessary  depending  on 
the  condition  of  the  soil — be  applied,  and  the  soil 
plowed  deeply  and  well  harrowed  just  before  plant- 
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ing,  potatoes  may  be  planted  here  during  winter  in 
just  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  regions  where 
they  are  not  irrigated,  the  field  harrowed  level,  and 
no  further  attention  be  given  them  for  about  two 
months.  If  weeds  appear,  or  if  rain  occurs,  however, 
it  is  best  to  harrow  the  field  once  or  more  during 
these  two  months. 

The  best  time  to  plant  in  this  region  is  usually  early 
February,  and  the  plants  should  appear  about  a 
month  later.  If  the  soil  has  been  put  into  proper 
condition  previous  to  planting,  potatoes  will  usually 
produce  a  better  crop  if  not  irrigated  until  early  in 
April.  For  irrigation,  make  furrows  midway  be- 
tween the  rows,  which  should  be  30  to  36  inches  apart, 
with  a  good-sized  shovel  plow.  Turn  a  small  stream 
of  water  down  each  furrow  and  permit  it  to  run  four 
to  eight  hours,  the  time  depending  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil.  The  application  of  about  0.4  of  a 
foot  of  water  at  each  irrigation  is  advisable.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry,  which  will  be  in 
two  to  three  days,  the  field  should  be  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated. During  the  remainder  of  April  and  during 
May  the  crop  will  commonly  need  either  one  or  two 
more  irrigations.  After  giving  the  last  irrigation, 
instead  of  using  a  cultivator,  when  the  soil  is  suf- 
ficiently dry,  the  shovel  plow  used  for  furrowing  may 
be  run  into  the  furrows  and  the  soil  thus  thrown 
about  the  plants. 

If  planted  during  August  for  a  fall  crop,  instead  of 
harrowing  the  field  level  after  planting,  as  is  done  in 
the  winter,  the  furrows  made  in  covering  the  pota- 
toes need  to  be  left  for  the  first  irrigation,  which 
must  usually  occur  soon  after  planting.  The  subse- 
quent treatment  is  the  same  as  of  winter-planted  po- 
tatoes, except  that  the  crop  will  need  more  frequent 
irrigation.  But,  usually,  though  irrigated  freely,  a 
satisfactory  crop  can  not  be  secured  at  this  season. 

The  winter-planted  crop  of  potatoes,  since  it  makes 
most  of  its  growth  during  cool  weather,  is  produced 
with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  water — less 
than  in  some  cooler  regions  where  potatoes  are  neces- 
sarily grown  during  the  summer.  A  total  of  1.5  to 
2  feet  of  water  is  ample  to  produce  a  good  crop  in 
most  soils.  The  tendency  with  many  growers  is  to 
apply  too  much  water  and  to  give  too  little  cultiva- 
tion. The  amount  of  water  mentioned  above,  with 
proper  cultivation,  will  produce  a  better  crop  than 
double  the  amount  without  cultivation.  Too  early  ir- 
rigation tends  to  cause  too  rank  a  growth  of  tops, 
without  the  formation  of  as  many  tubers  as  if  the 
plants  were  not  irrigated.  It  is  better  to  permit 
the  potatoes  to  continue  growing  in  the  mellow  soil  in 
which  they  were  planted,  as  long  as  they  are  grow- 
ing thriftily,  than  to  compact  the  soil  by  too  early  or 
too  excessive  irrigation.  The  less  water  the  crop 
can  be  grown  with  and  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  cul- 
tivated, the  better  will  the  quality  of  the  tubers  be. 

The  potatoes  planted  Jan.  9,  1901,  gave  a  lower 
yield  than  those  planted  Feb.  1.  This  was  due  to  the 
frequent  frosts  that  occurred  during  March.  Those 
planted  earlier  where  larger  when  the  frosts  came, 
and,  consequently,  sustained  more  injury  than  those 
planted  later.  On  the  other  hand,  those  planted  the 
latter  part  of  February  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  make  a  full  growth  before  the  warm  weather  of 
May,  and  consequently  did  not  give  so  large  a  growth 
as  those  from  either  of  the  other  two  plants.  Judg- 
ing from  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years,  dur- 
ing average  years  a  larger  yield  from  a  given  amount 
of  water  applied  may  be  expected  from  potatoes 
planted  during  early  February.  During  mild  winters 
a  heavier  yield  may  be  secured  from  potatoes  planted 
about  the  middle  of  January;  but  during  no  year,  ac- 
cording to  our  experience,  is  it  wise  to  postpone 
planting  much  after  early  February,  if  a  full  return 
from  the  water  applied  is  to  be  expected.  The  two 
objects  to  be  kept  in  mind  are  the  avoidance  of  the 
March  frosts  and  the  securing  of  the  principal 
growth  of  the  crop  before  the  heat  of  May.  The  at- 
tainment of  these  two  objects  is  not  always  easy.  If 
planted  too  early  or  covered  too  lightly,  they  are  apt 
to  be  injured  by  frosts  in  March.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  are  planted  so  late  or  covered  so  deeply  that 
they  are  not  nearly  full  grown  by  May,  they  will  not 
produce  a  satisfactory  crop,  no  matter  how  much 
water  be  applied  to  them. 

Pumpkins  and  Squashes. — Pumpkins,  squashes 
and  cucumbers  are  irrigated  in  the  same  manner  as 
melons.  Furrows  are  made  4  to  8  feet  apart,  water 
run  through  them  and  the  seed  planted  along  one  side 
when  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry. 

The  only  squashes  cultivated  generally  in  this  re- 
gion are  the  early  bush  varieties.  These  are  planted 
in  February  and  March  and  produce  their  crops  be- 
fore the  heat  of  summer.  The  common  winter 
squashes  grown  so  extensively  in  the  north  are  grown 
very  little  here,  as  they  do  not  endure  well  the  heat 
of  our  summers,  no  matter  how  much  water  is  ap- 
plied to  their  roots.  Instead  of  these  squashes  is 
grown  the  Cashaw  pumpkin,  which  does  well  here 
and  keeps  well  through  the  winter.  For  winter  use 
it  is  planted  during  June,  and  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing until  fall  needs  frequent  irrigation. 

Cucumbers  are  planted  at  about  the  same  distance 
and  irrigated  in  about  the  same  manner  as  musk- 
melons.  They  are  planted  during  February  and 
March,  and  from  that  time  on  need  frequent  irriga- 
tion. They  do  not  usually  produce  many  pickles  after 
the  heat  of  June.  For  a  fall  crop  they  may  be  planted 


during  June  and  July,  in  which  case  they  will  need 
frequent  irrigation. 

Sorghum. — The  seed  of  sorghum  is  sown  in  the  bot- 
tom of  furrows  during  May,  June  and  July,  a  light 
covering  of  earth  thrown  upon  the  seed  by  dragging 
a  bush  through  the  furrows  or  by  turning  a  light  fur- 
row with  a  plow,  and  water  run  through  the  furrows 
soon  after  planting.  Some  growers  leave  these  fur- 
rows permanently  and  run  water  through  them  every 
ten  to  fifteen  days.  The  better  way  usually,  however, 
is  to  cultivate  up  the  furrows  after  each  of  the  early 
irrigations  and  make  fresh  ones  for  each  subsequent 
irrigation.  After  the  sorghum  has  reached  such  a 
size  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  furrow  it,  the  fur- 
rows may  be  left  for  the  later  irrigations.  By  this 
time  the  sorghum  will  shade  the  furrows  and  they 
will  not  become  hard  and  baked,  as  they  will  before 
the  crop  covers  the  ground.  As  this  crop  is  grown 
entirely  during  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  con- 
siderable water  is  required  to  produce  it;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  its  excellent  system  of  roots,  not  as  much 
water  is  needed  as  might  be  expected. 

Strawberries. — Strawberries  are  irrigated  in  this 
region  almost  entirely  through  permanent  furrows. 
The  furrows  are  either  left  open  at  each  end  or  they 
are  connected  at  alternate  ends,  and  an  endless  ditch 
through  the  patch  thus  formed.  This  method  of  irri- 
gating through  an  endless  ditch  is  necessary  in  small 
pieces,  especially  where  the  ground  is  sloping.  The 
water  is  simply  turned  in  at  one  side  of  the  piece  and 
permitted  to  make  its  way,  by  flowing  back  and 
forth,  through  the  entire  piece.  If  the  strip  across 
which  the  furrows  extend  be  long,  water  is  admitted 
at  several  places  along  the  side,  either  at  all  places 
at  the  same  time  or  at  the  different  places  success- 
ively. If  the  field  be  large,  especially  if  it  is  long  and 
nearly  level,  strawberries  can  be  irrigated  to  better 
advantage  through  furrows  that  are  open  at  each 
end.  A  small  stream  should  be  turned  down  each 
furrow  and  permitted  to  run  long  enough  to  wet  the 
soil  about  the  plants  properly.  If  the  streams  are 
small  enough,  a  little  water  will  escape  at  the  lower 
ends  of  the  furrows. 

Whatever  the  method  of  subsequent  irrigation,  the 
procedure  in  setting  the  plants  is  much  the  same. 
Water  is  run  through  the  furrows,  the  plants  set 
along  the  water  line  a  few  days  afterwards  and  water 
again  run  through  the  furrows  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. In  the  case  of  the  endless  ditch  arrangement, 
the  water  run  through  before  setting  the  plants  usu- 
ally fill  the  furrows  about  half  full;  hence,  the  plants 
are  set  about  midway  between  the  bottom  and  the 
top  of  the  ridges.  Along  the  open  furrows  the  plants 
are  set  near  or  at  the  edge. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  subsequent  to  the  first  irri- 
gation after  setting,  water  should  be  applied  often 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  about  the  roots  constantly 
moist.  When  the  plants  have  become  established,  the 
soil  about  them  does  not  need  to  be  kept  quite  so 
moist,  but  should  never  become  very  dry.  The  fre- 
quency of  irrigation  necessary  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  weather.  During  the  cool  weather  of 
winter,  irrigation  twice  a  month  will  be  sufficient. 
During  March,  April  and  the  early  part  of  May  irri- 
gation once  in  eight  days  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient. 
From  the  latter  month  until  October  strawberry 
plants  should  receive  water  once  in  four  days.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  fall  months  once  in  eight  to 
twelve  days  is  sufficient. 

The  advantage  of  the  endless  ditch  arrangement  is 
the  convenience  of  irrigation,  especially  upon  uneven 
ground.  The  principal  disadvantage  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  the  difficulty  of  cultivation,  due  to  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  surface  and  the  usual  shortness  of  the 
rows.  Experiments  in  the  irrigation  of  this  crop  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  extensive  at  the  station  farm  to 
determine  definitely  what  the  best  method  is;  but  the 
indications  are  that  irrigation  through  long,  shallow 
furrows  is  the  preferable  one. 

Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  are  grown  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage in  this  region  by  planting  the  seed  along  fur- 
rows through  which  water  has  been  previously  run, 
in  the  same  manner  as  corn  is  planted.  They  may  be 
planted  during  February  or  March,  and  from  the 
time  of  planting  until  the  plants  attain  some  size  need 
quite  frequent  irrigation.  After  the  plants  have  at 
tained  a  sufficient  size  to  shade  the  soil  about  them, 
they  may  be  irrigated  less  frequently  through  fur- 
rows that  are  made  farther  from  the  plants  than  at 
the  start.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  maintained  throughout 
the  summer  for  the  production  of  fall  fruit,  it  will 
need  frequent  irrigation  during  the  hot  weather  of 
July,  August  and  September.  After  these  months 
the  irrigations  will  need  to  be  less  frequent  than  dur- 
ing the  heated  season. 

Vegeatbles  (Small  Garden). — Small  garden  vege- 
tables, such  as  carrots,  lettuce,  radishes  and  spinach, 
not  discussed  above,  are  commonly  sown  along  small 
furrows,  through  which  water  is  run  immediately 
after  seeding.  The  seed  being  small,  it  is  not  usually 
practicable  to  cover  them  deeply  enough  to  prevent 
the  soil  about  them  drying  out  before  they  germinate. 
During  favorable  weather,  however,  they  may  be 
brought  up  by  sowing  the  seed  in  well  moistened  soil, 
especially  radishes  and  spinach.  Carrots  are  sown 
in  October,  November  and  January  ;  lettuce  during 
September,  October,  November,  January  and  Febru- 
ary ;  radishes,  from  September  to  April,  inclusive; 
spinach,  from  September  to  February,  inclusive. 


From  the  time  of  sowing  until  ready  for  use  they  all 
need  frequent  irrigation  to  keep  them  growing  thrift- 
ily, and  thus  produce  satisfactory  table  articles.  In 
all  cases  the  irrigating  water  should  not  be  permitted 
to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  about  the  plants. 
If  the  seed  has  been  sown  along  small  temporary  fur- 
rcws,  the  soil  should  be  cultivated  or  hoed  after  each 
irrigation.  It  is  not  practicable  to  cultivate  much 
with  a  horse,  if  the  seed  is  sown  along  the  side  of  the 
large  permanent  ridges  employed  by  some  growers; 
but  the  vegetables  can  be  at  least  hoed  after  each  ir- 
rigation. From  May  to  August,  inclusive,  the  warm 
dry  weather  causes  it  to  be  impracticable  to  grow 
any  of  the  smaller  vegetables,  no  matter  how  much 
water  is  applied  to  their  roots. 
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The  Ranges  of  Northwestern  California. 

From  Bulletin  No.  12,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  D  partment  of  Agriculture,  by  J.  Burtt  Davy  of  the 
University. 

NO.  t. — RANGE  DETERIORATION. 

The  Old  and  the  New. — The  same  clovers  and 
other  annual  plants  and  the  same  perennial  "  bunch 
grasses,"  which  are  now  but  sparingly  found,  were  in 
former  times  the  common  plants  of  the  open  range, 
and  that  the  species  now  most  abundant,  including 
alfilerilla  and  also  wild  oats,  were  unknown  here  be- 
fore the  Spanish  occupation  of  California.  The  follow- 
ing conclusions,  therefore,  were  accepted  : 

L  The  primitive  forage  plants  were  the  "bunch 
grasses "  (Danthonias,  Stipas,  Melicas,  Poas  and 
perennial  Festucas),  with  annual  and  perennial 
clovers,  pea  vines  and  wild  sunflowers  ;  these  were 
much  more  abundant  in  former  times  than  now,  and 
on  account  of  their  palatableness  they  largely  disap- 
peared with  overstocking. 

2.  With  the  advent  of  white  settlers  and  their 
domestic  animals,  wild  oats  and  alfilerilla  (Erodium 
cicutarium)  took  possession  of  the  country  ;  these  in- 
creased in  relative  abundance  as  the  native  forage 
plants  became  scarce  ;  as  the  latter  diminished  in 
quantity  cattle  took  to  eating  the  former  until  they 
in  like  manner  succumbed,  while  other  plants  took 
their  places. 

3.  Small  barley  grass,  squirrel  tail,  and  soft  chess 
were  among  the  next  weedly  introductions  ;  the  two 
former,  when  in  a  maturing  condition  being  disliked 
by  cattle,  have  a  chance  to  spread  and  cover  the 
ranges,  but  cattle  having  acquired  a  taste  for  soft 
chess,  it  is  being  kept  in  check,  if  not  diminishing,  on 
closely  grazed  ranges. 

4.  A  third  immigration  is  now  taking  place,  in 
which  musky  alfilerilla  (Erodium  moschatum),  broncho 
grass  (Bromus  maximus  gussoni),  barley  grass 
(Hordeum  murinum,  locally  called  foxtail),  tacalote 
(Centaurea  melitensis),  hawkbit  (Hypochaeris  glabra), 
bur  clover  (Medicago  denticulata),  and  other  weeds 
are  establishing  themselves  along  the  roadsides  and 
around  ranch  houses.  Of  these,  the  bur  colver,  and 
the  musky  alfilerilla,  have  some  forage  value.  Barley 
grass  is  eaten  green  the  spring  before  heading  out, 
but  afterwards  becomes  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
weeds  for  a  stock  range.  The  other  aliens  are  destined 
to  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  ranges  unless  kept 
in  check  and  prevented  from  becoming  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

Primary  Cause  of  Range  Deterioration.— Range 
deterioration  is  traceable  to  the  desire  to  make  as 
much  off  the  land  as  possible,  coupled  with  two  mis- 
taken ideas  :  (1)  That  a  range  can  continue  to  carry 
the  maximum  number  of  stock  without  deterioration 
year  after  year  without  any  rest ;  (2)  that  in  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  a  range  in  a  given  period  of  time 
it  must  be  stocked  to  its  maximum  carrying  capacity. 

By  maximum  carrying  capacity  is  meant  the  high- 
est possible  number  of  stock  that  the  range  will  turn 
off  in  good  condition  at  selling  time,  without  taking 
into  account  the  condition  of  the  range  itself ;  in  other 
words,  it  has  reference  purely  to  the  present  crop  of 
stock,  without  reference  to  the  range  or  to  future 
production.  The  optimum  carrying  capacity,  on  the 
other  hand,  means  the  highest  number  that  can 
possibly  be  carried  without  injury  to  the  range,  pro- 
viding for  the  production  of  future  crops,  and  event- 
ually, therefore,  bringing  the  best  results  both  to 
range  owner  and  occupier. 

On  ranges  which  are  not  stocked  beyond  the 
optimum  the  animals  are  not  likely  to  depasture  any 
one  spot,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  of  alfile- 
rilla, native  clovers,  danthonia.  and  other  bunch 
grasses  will  thus  be  left,  to  ripen  seed  for  another 
season's  growth.  Having  more  space  over  which  to 
roam,  the  stock  will  spend  less  time  in  one  place,  do- 
ing less  injury  to  the  bunch  grasses  by  their  tramp- 
ling. The  number  of  stock  which  make  the  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  optimum  carrying  capacity 
costs  more  to  the  range  owner  in  permanent  and  ir- 
reparable damage  to  his  property  than  they  can 
bring  back  in  cash  value.  While  every  head  of  stock 
put  upon  the  range,  until  the  optimum  is  reached,  is 
equivalent  to  so  much  additional  profit,  every  head 
carried  beyond  the  optimum  not  only  ceases  to  be  a 
source  of  profit,  in  that  it  limits  the  supply  of  nutri- 
tious plants  both  for  itself  and  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  but  also  causes  deterioration  to  the  range. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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ALAMEDA. 

Hay  Bringing  Good  Prices  —Liver- 
more  Herald  :  The  hay  crop  of  the  val- 
ley will  be  only  a  little  over  half  of  that 
of  last  year  in  quantity,  but  that  means 
more  than  half  a  crop,  as  last  year's  yield 
was  enormous.  The  quality  of  this  year's 
hay  was  never  surpassed  and  will  sell  well 
in  any  market.  The  local  market  has 
been  exceedingly  good  this  week,  several 
thousand  tons  being  sold  at  $10  a  ton,  and 
one  lot  went  at  $10.50  As  this  price  is 
paid  on  delivery,  without  any  storage  or 
insurance  deductions,  it  yields  a  very  fair 
margin  of  profit  to  the  grower. 

Big  Creamery  Combine.  —  Negotia- 
tions that  have  been  under  way  for  sev- 
eral months  resulted  this  week  in  the 
University  Butter,  Milk  &  Cream  Co. 
acquiring  all  the  butter  and  milk  depots 
in  Alameda.  M.  Y.  Smith,  lessee  of  the 
Livermore  creamery,  was  one  of  those  to 
dispose  of  his  interests,  including  the 
lease  of  the  local  creamery. 

BUTTE. 

One  Machine  to  Harvest  3000 
Acres  — Chico  Record:  William  Thomas' 
big  steam  harvester  has  been  given  a  com- 
plete overhauling  preparatory  for  a  long 
season's  run,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
hopes  to  break  the  record.  Eight  men 
with  this  steam  harvester  will  cut,  thrash 
and  sack  between  seventy  and  eighty 
acres  of  wheat  or  barley  in  a  day.  The 
header  cuts  a  swath  25  feet  wide,  the 
header  being  managed  by  one  man,  who 
raises  and  lowers  the  sickel  bar  according 
to  the  height  of  the  grain.  One  man  at- 
tends to  the  thrashing  machinery  and  oils 
the  bearings.  Three  men  are  required  to 
fill,  sew  and  dump  the  sacks.  The  en- 
gineer runs  the  big  traction  engine  and 
one  man  fires  it.  One  other  man  hauls 
water  and  oil,  the  oil  being  used  for  heat- 
ing the  boiler.  Mr.  Thomas  states  that 
during  the  coming  season  he  expects  to 
harvest  at  least  3000  acres  of  grain  and 
possibly  3500.  He'  has  harvested  in  the 
past  a  section  of  land  in  eight  days. 

FRESNO. 
Grape  Sale  —A  recent  telegram  says 
the  San  Joaquin  Wine  Association  of 
Fresno  has  sold  the  wine  grape  crop  under 
its  control  to  the  California  Wine  Associ- 
ation for  three  years.  Individual  contracts 
are  now  being  made  with  the  members  of 
the  Scandinavian  colony  at  satisfactory 
prices. 

KINGS. 

Time  and  Seed  Gone  —  Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  John  Montgomery,  who  farms 
north  of  Hanford,  has  been  having  some 
experience,  reports  Geo.  Farmer.  He 
soaked  enough  seed  corn  to  plant  twenty 
acres  in  a  solution  of  Paris  green  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  worms  from 
eating  up  the  seed.  This  recipe  he  read 
from  some  supposed  authority.  He  paid 
$4  for  the  Paris  green.  The  result  is  that 
he  had  about  twenty  hills  of  corn  come 
up.  The  balance  of  the  seed  failed  to 
grow.  The  worms  did  not  eat  the  corn, 
but  the  poison  seemed  to  have  killed  its 
germinating  qualities. 

LAKE. 

Prices  for  Mohair. — Clear  Lake 
Press:  The  following  is  a  letter  received 
by  Philo  Ogden  of  Upper  Lake  from  the 
Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co.  The 
price  offered  Mr.  Ogden  for  mohair  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid:  "We 
have  received  from  you  three  bales  con- 
taining 1163  pounds  net  of  mohair,  one 
bale  containing  341  pounds  net,  all  good 
length,  white,  fine  combing  mohair.  It 
is  very  choice.  We  offer  you  50c  per 
pound  for  this  bag.  Another  bale,  con- 
taining 315  pounds  net,  is  all  good  length 
combing,  good  bred,  in  good  condition. 
We  offer  you  30c  per  pound  for  this.  The 
third  bale  contains  507  pounds  net.  This 
is  all  fine,  long  combing,  good  bred  and  in 
beautiful  condition.  We  offer  you  42c  per 
pound  for  this.  The  above  prices  are  for 
delivery  in  Lowell." 

Good  Fruit  Crop  and  Enough 
Help.— Lakeport  Bee:  F.  W.  Gibson 
informs  us  that  while  his  prune  trees  are 
well  loaded,  the  fruit  will  be  nice  and 
large,  and  the  prospect  for  sufficient  help 
in  gathering  is  very  good,  judging  from 
the  applications.  He  has  the  orchard  in 
good  shape;  and  the  trees,  being  well 
filled,  make  it  easy  for  pickers.  With  his 
new  machinery  and  new  buildings,  he  can 
turn  out  a  pile  of  fruit  in  a  short  time. 
The  prospect  for  saving  the  pears  and 
peaches,  as  well  as  the  prunes,  is  good, 
although  there  will  be  lots  of  work  for 
young  and  old. 

MENDOCINO. 
Price  for  Hop  Pickers  —  Ukiah  Dis- 
patch-Democrat: At  the  Hop  Growers' 
meeting,  held  on  July  5th  in  Ukiah,  T.  J. 
Fine  presiding,  W.  D.  White  secretary,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for 


picking  the  next  hop  crop  should  be  $1 
per  100  pounds.  Any  pickers  who  quit 
the  field  before  the  picking  is  completed, 
without  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  shall 
receive  only  75c  per  100  pounds.  The 
growers  in  this  valley  are  not  anxious  to 
contract,  although  as  high  as  17c  has  been 
offered. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Hops  Going  Up.— Record-Union,  July 
13:  Hops  are  still  booming-.  The  top  offer 
for  the  product  of  Sacramento  and  Yolo 
county  yards  to  date,  growing  crop,  is  18 
cents  per  pound,  but  growers  who  have 
not  already  sold  are  in  no  hurry  to  do  so. 
Few  sales  have  been  made  in  this  section 
for  the  past  two  weeks. 

Big  Lots  of  Fruit  Going  — A  total 
of  seventy-three  cars  of  fresh  deciduous 
fruit  left  California  for  Eastern  points 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding 
8  P.  M.  Saturday,  the  12th.  The  ship- 
ment consisted  of  three-fourths  of  a  car 
of  cherries,  twenty  cars  of  peaches,  forty 
cars  of  plums  and  prunes,  ten  cars  of 
pears,  one  aDd  one-half  car  of  apples  and 
one-fourth  of  a  car  of  tomatoes,  and  are 
being  given  a  wide  range  of  distribution, 
the  shipments  yesterday  going  to  no  less 
than  seventeen  different  States. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

After  the  Apricot  Crop.— Red- 
lands  Facts:  The  A.  Gregory  drying 
plant,  known  as  the  Cook  &  Langley 
drier,  located  west  of  the  city,  on  the 
Santa  Fe  track,  presents  a  lively  appear- 
ance these  days.  There  are  250  persons 
at  work  cutting  apricots,  and  their  labor 
is  supplemented  by  five  machines  which 
are  capable  of  pitting  about  five  tons  of 
the  fruit  per  day.  The  crop  of  apricots 
is  unusually  large,  but  the  fruit  is  small 
in  size,  although  pretty  good  in  quality. 
Prices  will  be,  perhaps,  a  little  low,  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  the  'cots. 

Oranges  Falling  Worse  Than 
Ever. — Highland  correspondence  of  the 
Sun  :  There  is  no  let  up  in  the  dropping 
of  oranges.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
taken  a  fresh  start  last  week.  In  many 
orchards  not  hitherto  affected  the  ground 
underneath  the  trees  is  carpeted  with 
oranges  the  size  of  marbles.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  crop  will  be  a  failure. 
Where  trees  are  vigorous  and  healthy  the 
yield  may  be  nearly  up  to  the  average, 
but  on  off  color  trees  it  will  be  light.  The 
latter  may  be  found  in  almost  every  or- 
chard and  hence  will  cut  quite  a  figure  in 
the  estimate. 

Heavy  Beet  Crop.  —  Chino  Cham- 
pion: Supt.  Hache  made  a  trip  last  week 
over  all  the  fields  tributary  to  the  Chino 
factory,  and  as  a  result  of  his  careful  esti- 
mate of  each  field  he  figures  on  a  total 
delivery  to  the  Chino  factory  of  89,500 
tons.  Of  course  these  figures  are  yetliable 
to  changes  on  account  of  weather,  but 
they  are  accepted  as  a  basis  upon  which 
to  make  preparation  for  the  season's  cam- 
paign. It  has  been  decided  to  postpone 
harvesting  a  few  days  so  as  to  be  sure  of  a 
steady  supply  of  ripe  beets  to  keep  the 
factory  running.  The  date  now  set  for 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  is 
July  25th.  Already  2400  tons  of  lime  rock 
is  on  hand.  On  Monday  twelve  carloads 
arrived  and  it  is  coming  in  steadily.  About 
17,000  tons  of  lime  rock  will  be  necessary 
for  the  campaign. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Summer  Crops  —  Imperial  Press: 
Every  team  available  is  still  busy  getting 
in  the  summer  crops,  sorghum  being 
most  extensively  sown  now.  Geo.  C. 
Hunt  has  let  contracts  for  putting  in  350 
acres  east  of  Calexico  and  D.  G.  Whiting 
has  finished  sowing  about  a  half  section 
on  Date  lateral.  Many  farmers  are  put- 
ting in  smaller  tracts,  the  total  acreage  of 
sorghum  in  the  valley  now  running  high 
into  the  hundreds  of  acres. 

Heavy  Grain  Yield  — Fallbrook  Ob- 
server: The  damp,  cool  nights  of  the  past 
few  weeks  have  brought  the  grain  crops 
to  the  front  wonderfully,  and  Fallbrook 
will  again  have  better  hay  and  grain  crops 
than  any  other  section  in  a  radius  of  many 
miles.  The  hay  crop  will  amount  to  about 
the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  but  the  grain 
crop  will  be  larger.  Bartlett  &  Scott  have 
already  sold  50,000  grain  sacks,  and 
further  orders  are  coming  in  daily.  John- 
son &  Magee  have  already  purchased  17,- 
000  sacks.  They  will  head  about  2600 
acres  of  grain.  T.  R.  Treat  will  have  1600 
acres,  William  Ellis  1000  acres  and  P.  Tute 
500  acres. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Potatoes  for  the  East  — Stockton 
Independent:  The  firms  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States  prefer  San  Joaquin  po- 
tatoes, as  they  are  far  better  than  those 
raised  in  the  East,  but  when  the  difference 
in  prices  reaches  from  15  to  25  cents  a 
hundred,  of  course  the  lower  priced 
tubers  are  accepted.  Inquiries  about  po- 
tatoes are  being  received  'here  from  sev- 
eral points,  but  not  over  a  half  dozen  cars 
have  been  sent  out,  as  it  has  been  too 


early  to  handle  the  new  crop.  Now  the 
potatoes  can  be  shipped  to  most  any  point 
without  there  being  danger  of  a  loss.  The 
receipts  to  date  have  not  been  very  heavy, 
but  as  soon  as  the  shipping  opens  up 
thousands  of  sacks  will  be  brought  here 
weekly  from  the  islands.  The  crop  will  be 
the  largest  ever  produced,  even  if  hun- 
dreds of  acres  were  destroyed  by  the  cold 
snap  several  weeks  ago.  The  spuds  are 
also  very  fine  this  season  and  up  to  date 
have  been  bringing  a  good  price.  When 
the  wholesale  market  here  goes  below  70 
cents  a  hundred  the  buyers  throughout 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana 
and  Arkansas  will  send  their  orders  to 
California. 

Grasshoppers  Still  Plentiful.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  Ed  Carry  made  a  trip 
near  Clements  Sunday  to  look  over  his 
mother's  ranch,  where  the  grasshoppers 
are  now  in  throngs.  He  reports  that  they 
are  there  by  the  thousands  and  are  still 
doing  damage,  having  destroyed  a  large 
blackberry  patch  and  the  entire  pumpkin 
tract. 

Tenth  Grain  Fire  on  Same  Ranch. 
— Saturday  afternoon  fire  broke  out  in 
the  grain  field  of  Victor  Jahant,  near 
Woodbridge.  This  makes  the  tenth  fire 
for  Mr.  Jahant  this  year.  He  had  just 
finished  harvesting  the  field  when  it 
caught  this  time.  All  the  stubble  was 
burned  and  only  five  straw  dumps  were 
left  in  the  field  of  eighty  acres. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Friction  of  Iron  Shoes  Causes 
Grain  Fire — Arroyo  Grande  Herald: 
By  the  friction  on  the  ground  of  the  iron 
shoes  of  a  sled  while  hauling  bundles,  a 
fire  was  started  recently  in  a  grain  field 
owned  by  the  Commercial  Bank  on  Cayu- 
cos  creek,  and  leased  by  John  Gularte. 
Fire  had  been  started  in  the  same  manner 
several  times  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day,  but  in  each  instance  was  readily 
extinguished  by  a  man  who  walked  be- 
hind. Shortly  after  noon  a  fire  soon  went 
wild  and  a  runner  was  sent  to  Cayucos  for 
assistance,  which  was  freely  given,  and  by 
heroic  efforts  was  soon  controlled.  It  was 
stopped  within  3  feet  of  a  setting  of  barley 
containing  about  300  sacks,  and  on  another 
side  by  a  gulch  beyond  which  was  wild 
oats  as  high  as  one's  head.  Had  the  fire 
crossed  the  gulch,  it  would  probably  have 
run  through  to  the  ocean,  5  miles,  as  the 
canyon  is  filled  with  fields  of  dry  grain 
and  grass,  and  a  high  north  wind  was 
blowing.  As  it  was,  twelve  acres  of  barley 
stubble  was  burned,  but  only  a  small 
quantity  of  grain  was  lost. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Warm  Weather  Rushes  Crops  — 
San  Jose  Mercury:  The  continued  hot 
weather  has  precipitated  the  fruit  har- 
vest. The  crop  of  apricots  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
and  the  growers  can  not  positively  get 
the  help  they  require.  Canners  are  offer- 
ing $25  a  ton  for  the  fruit,  but  this  means 
extra  choice,  while  the  heavy  offerings  to 
the  dryers  means  that  the  growers  will 
have  to  take  what  is  offered  them.  In 
fact,  $10  a  ton  is  a  good  price  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  from  the  dryers,  but 
with  theextraordinary  crop  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its.  immediate  harvest,  these  prices 
are  likely  to  take  a  drop.  Thus,  in  the 
face  of  the  heaviest  crop  in  history,  the 
apricot  growers  are  face  to  face  with  con- 
ditions that  presage  small  net  returns 
after  all. 

About  150  Carloads  of  Cherries.— 
San  Jose  Herald:  The  total  number  of 
carloads  of  cherries  shipped  from  the  val- 
ley this  season  just  now  closed  is  about 
150  cars.  The  books  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  not  open  to  public  inspection 
and  at  the  local  offices  no  summary  has 
yet  been  made.  Several  firms  and  some 
private  individuals  have  been  shipping 
and  no  one  or  two  individuals  can  give 
the  exact  number  of  cars  forwarded.  All 
sources,  however,  agree  that  the  number 
is  not  far  from  150  cars.  It  may  fall  a  few 
cars  under  this  or  it  may  foot  up  a  few 
cars  more.  The  total  shipments  last  sea- 
son were  just  thirty-nine  cars. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian  :    Up  to  $26  per  ton  has  been  offered 
this  week  for  apples  delivered  at  packing 

houses.  Charles  Galletly  estimates  his 

prune  crop  this  season  at  200  tons,  as 

against  125  tons  last  year.  The  apple 

crop  is  showing  up  heavier  than  was  esti- 
mated a  month  ago.  Trees  are  being 
propped  and  the  apples  are  showing  plen- 
tifully from  under  and  through  the 
foliage.  The  apricot  picking  and  cur- 
ing season  is  so  near  that  estimates  of  the 
crop  can  be  made  with  some  safety.  The 
local  and  San  Francisco  markets  will  take 
a  portion  of  the  green  fruit,  but  90%  of 
the  crop  will  be  cured.  The  yield  is  going 
to  be  the  heaviest  in.  this  valley's  history, 
and  the  quality  is  excellent.  No  district 
shows  a  shortage.  The  aggregate  of  the 
green  crop  will  be  about  3000  tons,  and 
over  500  tons  cured. 


SHASTA. 

Sounds  Fishy,  Although  About  a 
Cow  — A  telegram  from  Redding  says 
that  there  is  a  band  of  six  cows  in  the  hills 
about  Baird,  the  site  of  the  Government 
hatchery  on  the  McCloud,  from  which  the 
Government  employes,  the  settlers  and 
Indians  are  holding  aloof  in  terror.  Cap- 
tain Giles  H.  Lambson,  who  has  charge  of 
the  Government  station,  and  three 
other  men  have  a  mine  2  miles 
northwest  of  Baird.  Frank  Burns  is 
developing  it  for  them  The  miner 
gets  water  from  a  spring  nearby, 
and  in  the  shade  by  the  cool  waters  he 
has  been  keeping  dynamite,  for  use  in  the 
tunnel.  The  other  day  Burns  walked 
down  to  the  spring  and  found  six  cows 
from  the  Robert  Radcliff  ranch  drinking 
there.  One  cow  had  wandered  over  to 
where  Burns  had  spread  half  a  dozen 
sticks  of  dynamite  on  the  ground.  The 
miner  dropped  his  pipe  in  amazement 
when  he  saw  the  cow  slowly  swallowing  a 
stick  of  the  deadly  stuff.  He  wanted  to 
yell,  but  realized  that  a  fright  might 
cause  the  cow  to  jump  and  explode.  As 
he  scrambled  up  the  hill,  Burns  saw  the 
cow  swallow  the  last  stick  of  dynamite. 
Warning  was  nent  to  the  Radcliff  ranch. 
When  the  cows  got  home  the  milker 
would  not  go  near  them.  They  were  al- 
lowed to  stray  off  again,  and  at  last  ac- 
counts the  people  there  were  waiting  for 
the  loaded  cow  to  be  blown  to  atoms. 

SOLANO. 

Machine  Cutters  —  Suisun  Repub- 
lican: Several  orchardists  in  Suisun  val- 
ley have  purchased  cutting  and  pitting 
j  machines  to  handle  their  apricots  and 
peaches  on  account  of  the  lack  of  sufficient 
women  and  girls  to  handle  the  crop  for 
drying  purposes.  Recently  two  orchard- 
ists were  left  without  help  because  the 
employes  claimed  they  could  get  a  better 
price  per  box  for  the  cutting  at  Vacaville. 
The  machines  are  faster  but  their  work  is 
not  so  satisfactory  on  ripe  fruit. 

SONOMA. 

Prunes  for  France.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  A  big  shipment  of  So- 
noma county  prunes  is  being  forwarded  to 
France  by  the  Ormsbys  of  San  Francisco, 
who  purchased  the  same  last  year  from 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association. 
Within  the  past  two  weeks  ten  carloads  of 
prunes  have  been  shipped  to  France  from 
Santa  Rosa. 

Hop  Prices  and  Crop  Prospects  — 
Sonoma  County  Farmer:  Contracts  with 
Sonoma  county  growers  have  been  closed 
at  18£c  and  it  is  said  even  higher  for  1902 
hops.  We  have  it  direct  that  higher 
offers  have  been  refused  within  the  week. 
Some  claim  that  the  wind  whipping  of 
the  ends  of  the  vines  has  a  tendency  to 
curtail  the  crop,  but  others  say  that  it 
confers  other  favors  to  offset  this,  and 
that  our  prospects  are  for  a  good  crop  of 
No.  1  quality. 

TEHAMA. 

Big  Sale  of  Prunes.— Red  Bluff  Sen- 
tinel :  One  of  the  biggest  deals  in  fruit 
ever  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  was  closed  in  this  place  when  the 
James  Feeley  Co.  purchased  300  tons  of 
this  year's  crop  of  dried  prunes  from  the 
Thomas  creek  orchards  of  the  H.  Kraft 
Co.,  which  are  under  lease  to  Ah  Foey, 
the  boss  Chinaman  of  Red  Bluff.  This  is 
the  first  big  sale  of  prunes  in  the  State  of 
this  season's  crop.  The  price  was  on  a 
2£-cent  basis,  which,  owing  to  the  large 
size  of  the  fruit,  will  make  an  average  of 
about  3  cents  per  pound. 

An  Acre  of  Apricots  That  is 
Profitable. — Corning  Observer:  F.  J. 
Miller  has  an  acre  of  apricots  on  his  place 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  Corning  that 
will  bring  in  a  good  revenue  this  year. 
The  trees  are  seven  years  old  and  planted 
108  to  the  acre.  So  far  those  from  which 
the  fruit  has  been  picked  yield  an  average 
of  160  pounds  to  the  tree,  and  those  upon 
which  the  fruit  still  hangs  are  just  as 
heavily  loaded.  Early,  in  the  season  Mr. 
Miller  sold  his  'cots  for  1\  cents  per  pound, 
but  now  he  is  getting  \\  cent  at  the 
orchard.  At  the  latter  price  each  tree 
would  produce  $2  40  worth  of  fruit,  or 
$260  to  the  acre.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Mil- 
ler sold  the  fruit  from  his  orchard  for  an 
average  of  $1.95  per  tree,  or  $210  for  the 
acre. 

TULARE. 

Profitable  Fruit.— Register:  Dried 
apricots  are  now  commanding  5  to  5Jc  per 
pound.  Considering  the  large  crop  this 
season  that  price  leaves  a  very  profitable 
margin.  If  one  had  an  orchard  of  such 
trees  as  a  few  of  D.  J.  F.  Reed's  have 
turned  out  to  be,  his  bank  account  would 
swell  materially.  He  tells  us  of  one  tree 
that  produced  1000  pounds  of  green  apri- 
cots, sufficient  to  dry  143  pounds  of  fruit, 
making  the  tree's  output  worth,  say, 
$7.50.  With  seventy-five  suoh  trees  to 
the  acre  an  orchard  of  twenty  acres  would 
be  a  pretty  good  thing. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  New  Maud  Muller. 

Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
Set  a  hen  in  a  brand  new  way. 
(Maud,  you  see,  was  a  city  girl, 
Trying  the  rural  life  a  whirl.) 
She  covered  a  box  with  tinsel  gay, 
Lined  it  snugly  with  new-mown  hay, 
Filled  it  nicely  with  eggs,  and  then 
Started  to  look  for  a  likely  hen — 
Out  of  the  flock  selected  one, 
And  then  she  thought  that  her  work  was 
done. 

It  would  have  been,  but  this  stubborn  hen 
Stood  up  and  cackled,  "Ka-doot!"  and 
then 

Maud  iwuller  came  and,  in  hurt  surprise, 
Looked  coldly  into  the  creature's  eyes, 
Then  tied  its  legs  to  the  box.    "  You  bet 
I  know  how  to  make  you  set." 
But  still  it  stood,  and  worse  and  worse 
Shrieked  forth  its  wrongs  to  the  universe, 
Kicked  over  the  box  with  tinsel  gay 
And  ignominiously  flapped  away. 
Then  a  bad  boy  over  the  barnyard  fence  j 
Tee-heed:    "Say,  Maud,  there's  a  differ- 
ence 

'Tween  hens,  you  know,  and  it  is  that 
One  says  '  Ka-doot ! '  and  one  '  Ka-dat  ! '  " 
Then  Maud  recalled  that  the  ugly  brute 
She  tried  to  set  had  said  "  Ka-doot ! ' 
And  ever  since  that  historic  day 
She  blushes  in  an  embarrassed  way 
To  think  of  the  bobble  she  made  once 
when 

She  tried  to  set  a  gentleman  hen. 

— Wichita  Eagle. 


The  Boy  Lives  on  Our  Farm. 

The  boy  lives  on  our  farm,  he's  not 

Afeard  o'  horses  none  ! 
An'  he  can  make  'em  lope,  er  trot, 

Er  rack,  er  pace,  er  run. 
Sometimes  he  drives  two  horses,  when 

He  comes  to  town  an'  brings 
A  wagonful  o'  taters  nen 

An'  roastin'  ears  an'  things. 

Two  horses  is  a  "team  "  he  says, 

An'  when  you  drive  er  hitch. 
The  right-un's  a  "near-horse,"  I  guess, 

Er  "off,"  I  don't  know  which. 
The  boy  lives  on  our  farm,  he  told 

Me,  too,  'at  he  can  see, 
By  lookin'  at  their  teeth,  how  old 

A  horse  is  to  a  T  ! 

I'd  be  the  gladdest  boy  alive 

Ef  I  knowed  much  as  that, 
An'  could  stand  up  like  him  an'  drive, 

An'  'ist  push  back  my  hat, 
Like  he  comes  skallyhootin'  through 

Our  alley,  with  one  arm 
A  wavin'  fare-ye-well !  to  you, 

The  boy  lives  on  our  farm. 

—  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


An  Adventure  in  the  Upper  Sea. 

I  am  a  retired  captain  of  the  upper 
sea.  That  is  to  say,  when  I  was  a 
young  man  (which  is  not  so  long  ago)  I 
was  an  aeronaut  and  navigated  that 
aerial  ocean  which  is  all  around  about 
and  above  us.  Naturally  it  is  a  haz- 
ardous profession,  and  naturally  I  have 
had  many  thrilling  experiences,  the 
most  thrilling,  or  at  least  the  most 
nerve  rattling,  being  the  one  I  am 
about  to  relate. 

It  happened  before  I  went  in  for  hy- 
drogen gas  balloons,  all  of  varnished 
silk,  doubled  in  and  lined,  and  all  that, 
and  fit  for  voyages  of  days  instead  of 
mere  hours.  The  "Little  Nassau" 
(named  after  the  "Great  Nassau"  of 
many  years  back,  was  the  balloon  I 
was  making  ascents  in  at  the  time.  It 
was  a  fair-sized  hot-air  affair,  of 
single  thickness,  good  for  an  hour's 
flight  or  so  and  capable  of  attaining 
an  altitude  of  a  mile  or  more.  It 
answered  my  purpose.  For  my  act  at 
the  time  I  was  makiDg  half-mile  para- 
chute jumps  at  recreation  parks  and 
country  fairs.  I  was  in  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, filling  a  summer's  engage- 
ment with  a  street  railway  company. 
The  company  owned  a  large  park  out- 
side of  the  city,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  provide  attractions 
which  would  send  the  townspeople  over 
their  line  when  they  went  out  to  get  a 
whiff  of  country  air.  My  contract 
;alled  for  two  ascensions  weekly,  and 
my  act  was  an  especially  taking  fea- 
ture, for  it  was  on  my  days  that  the 
largest  crowds  were  drawn. 

Before  you  can    understand  what 

^ppened,  I  must  first  explain  a  bit 
about  the  nature  of  the  hot  air  bal- 


loon which  is  used  for  parachute  jump- 
ing. If  you  have  ever  witnessed  such 
a  jump,  you  will  remember  that  di- 
rectly the  parachute  was  cut  loose 
the  balloon  turned  upside  down,  emp- 
tied itself  of  its  smoke  and  heated  air, 
flattened  out  and  fell  straight  down, 
beating  the  parachute  to  the  ground. 
Thus  there  is  no  chasing  a  big  de- 
serted bag  for  miles  and  miles  across 
the  country,  and  much  time,  as  well 
as  trouble,  is  thereby  saved.  This 
maneuver  is  accomplished  by  attach- 
ing a  weight,  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope, 
to  the  top  of  the  balloon.  The  aero- 
naut, with  his  parachute  and  trapeze, 
hangs  to  the  bottom  of  the  balloon, 
and,  weighing  more,  keeps  it  right 
side  down.  But  when  he  lets  go,  the 
weight  attached  to  the  top  immedi- 
ately drags  the  top  down,  and  the  bot- 
tom, which  is  the  open  mouth,  goes 
up,  the  heated  air  pouring  out.  The 
weight  used  for  this  purpose  on  the 
"  Little  Nassau  "  was  a  bag  of  sand. 

But  to  return.  On  the  particular 
day  I  have  in  mind  there  was  an  un- 
usually large  crowd  in  attendance,  and 
the  police  had  their  hands  full  keep- 
ing the  people  back.  There  was  much 
pushing  and  shoving,  and  the  ropes 
bulging  with  pressure  of  men,  women 
and  children.  As  I  came  down  from 
the  dressing  room  I  noticed  two  girls 
of  about  14  and  16  outside  the  rope, 
and  inside  the  rope  a  youngster 
of  8  or  9.  They  were  holding  him 
by  the  hands,  and  he  was  struggling 
excitedly  and  half  in  laughter  to  get 
away  from  them.  I  thought  nothing 
of  it  at  the  time — just  a  bit  of  childish 
play,  no  more  ;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
light  of  after  events  that  the  scene 
was  impressed  vividly  upon  me. 

"Keep  them  cleared  out,  George," 
I  called  to  my  assistant.  "We  don't 
want  any  accidents." 

"Ay,"  he  answered,  "that  I  will, 
Charley." 

George  Cuppy  had  helped  me  in  no 
end  of  ascents,  and  because  of  his  cool- 
ness, judgement  and  absolute  reli- 
ability, I  had  come  to  trust  my  life 
in  his  hands  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
His  business  it  was  to  overlook  the 
inflating  of  the  balloon  and  to  see  that 
everything  about  the  parachute  ,  was 
in  perfect  working  order. 

The  "Little  Nassau"  was  already 
filled  and  straining  at  the  guys.  The 
parachute  lay  flat  along  the  ground  and 
beyond  it  the  trapeze.  I  tossed  aside 
my  overcoat,  took  my  position,  and 
gave  the  signal  to  let  go.  As  you 
know,  the  first  rush  upward  from  the 
earth  is  very  sudden,  and  this  time  the 
balloon,  when  it  first  caught  the  wind, 
heeled  violently  over  and  was  longer 
than  usual  in  righting.  I  looked  down 
at  the  old  familiar  sight  of  the  world 
running  away.  And  there  were  the 
thousands  of  people,  every  face  silently 
upturned.  And  the  silence  startled 
me,  for,  as  crowds  went,  this  was  the 
time  for  them  to  catch  their  first 
breath  and  send  up  a  roar  of  applause. 
But  there  was  no  hand  clapping, 
whistling,  cheering — only  silence.  And, 
instead,  clear  as  a  bell  and  distinct, 
without  the  slightest  shake  or  quaver 
came  George's  voice  through  the  meg- 
aphone : 

"  Ride  her  down,  Charley  !  Ride  the 
balloon  down  ! " 

What  had  happened  ?  I  waved  my 
hand  to  show  that  I  had  heard,  and  be- 
gan to  think.  Had  something  gone 
wrong  with  the  parachute  ?  Why 
should  I  ride  the  balloon  down  instead 
of  making  the  jump,  which  thousands 
were  waiting  to  see  ?  What  was  the 
matter  ?  And,  as  I  puzzled,  I  received 
another  start.  The  earth  was  a  thou- 
sand feet  beneath,  and  yet  I  heard  a 
child  crying  softly,  and  seemingly  very 
close  at  hand.  And,  though  the  "Lit- 
tle Nassau"  was  shooting  skyward  like 
a  rocket,  the  crying  did  not  grow 
fainter  and  fainter  and  die  away.  I 
confess  I  was  almost  on  the  edge  of  a 
funk,  when,  unconsciously  following  up 
the  noise  with  my  eyes,  I  looked  above 
me  and  saw  a  boy  astride  the  sandbag 
which  was  to  bring  the  "Little  Nas- 
sau "  to  earth.  And  it  was  the  same 
little  boy  I  had  seen  struggling  with 
the  two  girls — his  sisters,  as  I  after- 
ward learned. 

There  he  was,  astride  the  sandbag 
and  holding  on  to  the  rope  for  dear  life. 


A  puff  of  wind  heeled  the  balloon 
slightly  and  he  swung  out  into  a  space 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  feet,  and  back  again, 
fetching  up  against  the  tight  canvas 
with  a  thud  which  even  shook  me  thirty 
feet  or  more  beneath.  I  thought  to 
see  him  dashed  loose,  but  he  clung  on 
and  whimpered.  They  told  me  after- 
ward, how,  at  the  moment  they  were 
casting  off  the  balloon,  the  little  fellow 
had  torn  away  from  his  sisters,  ducked 
under  the  rope  and  deliberately  jumped 
astride  the  sandbag.  It  has  always 
been  a  wonder  to  me  that  he  was  not 
jerked  off  in  the  first  rush. 

"Well,  I  felt  sick  all  over  as  I  looked 
at  him  there,  and  I  understood  why 
the  balloon  had  taken  longer  to  right 
itself,  and  why  George  had  called  af- 
ter me  to  ride  her  down.  Should  I 
cut  loose  with  the  parachute  the  bag 
would  at  once  turn  upside  down,  empty 
itself,  and  begin  its  swift  descent. 
The  only  hope  lay  in  my  riding  her 
down  and  in  the  boy  holding  on.  There 
was  no  possible  way  for  me  to  reach 
him.  No  man  could  climb  the  slim, 
closed  parachute  ;  and  even  if  a  man 
could,  and  make  the  mouth  of  the  bal- 
loon, what  could  he  do?  Straight  out, 
and  fifteen  feet  away,  trailed  the  boy 
on  his  ticklish  perch,  and  those  fifteen 
feet  were  empty  space. 

I  thought  far  more  quickly  than  it 
takes  to  tell  all  this,  and  realized  on 
the  instant  that  the  boy's  attention 
must  be  called  away  from  his  terrible 
danger.  Exercising  all  the  self-control 
I  possessed,  and  striving  to  make  my- 
self seem  very  calm,  I  said  cheerily  : 

"  Hello,  up  there,  who  are  you  ? 

He  looked  down  at  me,  choking  back 
his  tears  and  brightening  up,  but  just 
then  the  balloon  ran  into  a  cross-cur- 
rent, turned  half  around  and  lay  over. 
This  set  him  swinging  back  and  forth, 
and  he  fetched  the  canvas  another 
bump.    Then  he  began  to  cry  again. 

"  Isn't  it  great?"  I  asked  heartily, 
as  though  it  was  the  most  enjoyable 
thing  in  the  world,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  him  to  answer,  "What's  your 
name  ? " 

"Tommy  Dermott,"  he  answered. 

"Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
Tommy  Dermott,"  I  went  on.  "But 
I'd  like  to  know  who  said  you  could 
ride  up  with  me  ?  " 

He  laughed  and  said  he  just  thought 
he'd  ride  up  for  the  fun  of  it.  And  so 
we  went  on,  I  sick  with  fear  for  him, 
and,  cudgeling  my  brains  to  keep  up 
the  conversation,  I  knew  that  it  was 
all  I  could  do,  and  that  his  life  de- 
pended on  my  ability  to  keep  his  mind 
off  his  danger.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
the  great  panorama  spreading  away 
to  the  horizon  and  4000  feet  be- 
neath us.  There  lay  San  Francisco 
bay  like  a  great  placid  lake,  the  haze 
of  smoke  over  the  city,  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  ocean  fog  rim  beyond,  and 
Mt.  Tamalpias  over  all,  clear  cut  and 
sharp  against  the  sky.  Directly  be- 
low us  I  could  see  a  buggy,  apparently 
crawling,  but  I  knew  from  experience 
that  the  men  in  it  were  lashing  the 
horses  on  our  trail. 

But  he  grew  tired  of  looking  around, 
and  I  could  see  he  was  beginning  to 
get  frightened. 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  in  for 
the  business  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  cheered  up  at  once  and  asked, 
"  Do  you  get  good  pay  ?  " 

But  the  "Little  Nassau,"  beginning 
to  cool,  had  started  on  its  loDg  de- 
scent, and  ran  into  counter  currents 
which  bobbed  it  roughly  about.  This 
swung  the  boy  around  pretty  lively, 
smashing  him  into  the  bag  quite  se- 
verely. His  lip  began  to  tremble  at 
this,  and  he  was  crying  again.  I  tried 
to  joke  and  laugh,  but  it  was  no  use. 
His  pluck  was  oozing  out,  and  at  any 
moment  I  was  prepared  to  see  him  go 
shooting  past  me. 

I  was  in  despair.  Then,  suddenly,  I 
remembered  how  one  fright  could  de- 
stroy another  fright,  and  I  frowned  up 
at  him  and  shouted  sternly  : 

"You  just  hold  on  that  rope!  If 
you  don't  I'll  thrash  you  within  an  inch 
of  your  life  when  I  get  you  down  on 
the  ground.    Understand  ?  " 

"Ye-ye-yes,  sir,"  he  whimpered,  and 
I  saw  that  the  thing  had  worked.  I 
was  nearer  to  him  than  the  earth,  and 
he  was  more  afraid  of  me  than  falling. 

"Why,  you've  got  a  snap  up  there 


on  that  soft  bag,"  I  rattled  on. 

"Yes,"  I  assured  him,  "this  bar 
down  here  is  hard  and  narrow,  and  it 
hurts  to  sit  on  it. 

Then  a  thought  struck  him,  and 
he  forgot  all  about  his  aching  fingers. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  jump  ?  "  he 
asked.    That's  what  I  came  up  to  see. 

I  was  sorry  to  disappoint  him,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  make  any  jump. 

But  he  objected  to  that.  "It  said 
so  in  the  papers,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  care,"  I  answered.  "I'm 
feeling  sort  of  lazy  to-day,  and  I'm  just 
going  to  ride  down  the  balloon.  It's 
my  balloon,  and  I  guess  I  can  do  as  I 
please  about  it.  And,  anyway,  we're 
almost  down  now." 

And  we  were,  too,  and  sinking  fast. 
And  right  there  and  then  that  young- 
ster began  to  argue  with  me  as  to 
whether  it  was  right  for  me  to  disap- 
point the  people,  and  to  urge  their 
calims  upon  me.  And  it  was  with  a 
happy  heart  that  I  held  up  my  end  of 
it,  justifying  myself  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways,  till  we  shot  over  a  grove 
of  eucalyptus  trees  and  dipped  to 
meet  the  earth. 

"  Hold  on  tight !  "  I  shouted,  swing- 
ing down  from  the  trapeze  by  my 
hands  in  order  to  make  a  landing  on 
my  feet. 

We  skimmed  past  a  barn,  missed  a 
mesh  of  clothesline,  frightened  the 
barnyard  chickens  into  a  panic  and 
rose  up  again  clear  over  a  haystack — 
all  this  almost  quicker  than  it  takes  to 
tell.  Then  we  came  down  in  an  or- 
chard, and  when  my  feet  touched  the 
ground  I  fetched  up  the  balloon  by  a 
couple  of  turns  of  the  trapeze  around 
an  apple  tree. 

"Tommy  Dermott,"  I  said,  when  I 
had  got  my  nerves  back  somewhat. 
"Tommy  Dermott.  I'm  going  to  lay 
you  across  my  knee  and  give  you  the 
greatest  thrashing  a  boy  ever  got  in 
the  world's  history." 

"No  you  don't,"  he  answered, 
squirming  around.  "You  said  you 
wouldn't  if  I  held  on  tight." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said,  "but  I'm 
going  to  just  the  same.  The  fellows 
who  go  up  in  balloons  are  bad,  un- 
principled men,  and  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  lesson  right  now  to  make  you 
stay  away  from  them,  and  from  bal- 
loons, too." 

And  then  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  if  it 
wasn't  the  greatest  thrashing  in  the 
world,  it  was  the  greatest  he  ever  got. 

But  it  took  all  of  the  grit  out  of 
me,  left  me  nerve  broken,  that  experi- 
ence. I  canceled  the  engagement  with 
the  street  railway  company,  and  later 
on  went  in  for  gas.  Gas  is  much  the 
safer,  anyway. — Jack  London  in  New 
York  Independent. 

"How's  times?"  asked  the  tourist. 
"Pretty  tolerable,  stranger,"  re- 
sponded the  old  man,  who  was  sittiDg 
on  a  stump.  "I  had  some  trees  to  cut 
down,  but  the  cyclone  leveled  them  and 
saved  me  the  trouble."  "That  was 
good."  "Yes;  and  then  the  lightniDg 
set  fire  to  the  brush  pile  and  saved  me 
the  trouble  of  burning  it."  "Remark- 
able !  But  what  are  you  doing  now  ?" 
"Waiting  for  an  earthquake  to  come 
along  and  shake  the  potatoes  out  of  the 
ground."— Chicago  News." 

Doctor — Nothing  serious,  I  assure 
you.  Your  wife  has  a  small  ulcer  at 
the  end  of  her  tongue.  Enpeck — Say, 
Doctor,  is  that  a  fact  ?  Doctor— Cer- 
tainly, sir  !  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
would  misrepresent  the  case  ?  Enpeck 
—  Oh,  no;  but  your  discovery  that  her 
tongue  really  had  an  end  seems  too 
good  to  be  true. — Chicago  News. 

"You  seem  rather  hilarious  to-day," 
the  lathe  remarked  to  the  buzz  saw. 
"Yes,"  remarked  the  buzz  saw,  "the 
man  who  runs  me  brought  some  whisky 
into  the  shop  with  him  a  little  while 
ago."  "  Well  ?"  "  Well,  I  took  two  or 
three  fingers  at  his  expense." — Credit 
Lost.  

Mrs.  Yocngbride — I've  come  to  com- 
plain of  that  flour  you  sent  me.  Grocer 
— What  was  the  matter  with  it  ?  Mrs. 
Youngbride — It  was  tough.  I  made  a 
pie  with  it  and  it  was  as  much  as  my 
husband  could  do  to  cut  it. — Troy  Times. 
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As  Time  is  the  stuff  Life's 
made  of,  take  it  from  an 

Elgin  Watch 

the  timekeeper  of  a  lifetime — the  world's 
standard  pocket  timepiece.  Sold  every- 
where ;  fully  guaranteed.    Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


Old  Friends. 


Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old, 
Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold, 
New-made  friends,  like  new  wine, 
Age  will  mellow  and  refine. 
Friendships  that  have  stood  the  test, 
Time  and  change,  are  surely  best. 
Brow  may  wrinkle,  hair  turn  gray, 
Friendship  never  owns  decay; 
For  'mid  old  friends,  kind  and  true, 
We  once  more  our  youth  renew. 
But,  alas  I  old  friends  must  die — 
New  friends  must  their  place  supply; 
Then  cherish  friendship  in  your  breast, 
New  is  good,  but  old  is  best. 
Make  new  friends,  but  keep  the  old, 
Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold. 


What  Is  Happiness. 

'Tis  an  empty  fleeting  shade, 

By  imagination  made  ; 

'Tis  a  bubble,  straw,  or  worse  ; 

'Tis  a  baby's  hobby  horse; 

'Tis  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  ; 

'Tis  a  title ;  'tis  a  name  ; 

'Tis  a  puff  of  empty  fame, 

Fickle  as  the  breezes  blow  ; 

'Tis  a  lady's  Yes  or  No ; 

And  when  the  description's  crowned 

'Tis  nowhere  to  be  found. 

—Joseph  Brown  Ladd. 


Vacation. 

The  man  who  gets  a  week's  vacation 

Is  feeling  blue 
And  thinking  of  their  glad  condition 

Who  rest  through  two. 
He  thinks  who  gets  two  weeks'  vacation, 

"  How  glad  I'd  be 
If  I  could  have  some  fine  position 

Where  I'd  get  three." 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Digestion  and  Happiness. 

"Our  digestive  organs  form  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  living 
structure  rests,"  say  J.  M.  Tyler,  pro- 
fessor of  biology  in  Amherst  College,  in 
an  article  in  Good  Housekeeping. 
"Their  well-being  is  essential  to  our 
very  existence.  A  man  can  survive 
with  very  few  brains,  this  is  a  fact  of 
daily  observation,  if  not  of  experience. 
But  when  the  digestive  system  fails,  the 
the  whole  body  collapses.  The  strong- 
est muscles  and  best  brain  cannot  save 
it.  Its  destruction  is  sure  and  near.  A 
good  stomach  with  a  moderate  brain 
is  better  than  the  best  brain  with  a 
feeble  stomach.  The  better  the  brain 
and  muscle  the  greater  the  need  of 
good  digestion.  The  stomach  is  far 
older  than  brain,  or  even  muscle.  It 
was  almost  the  first  organ  to  take  form 
in  the  evolution  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  worthy  of  all  reverence.  To  neg- 
lect or  despise  it  is  about  as  wise  as 
the  objection  of  the  lady  to  paying  so 
much  for  the  foundation  and  frame  of 
her  new  house  because  nobody  would 
ever  see  them. 

"  Certain  hints  as  to  the  proper  use 
and  care  of  this  venerable  system  can 
be  drawn  from  its  purpose  and  struc- 
ture. Its  business  is  to  dissolve  and 
prepare  materials  for  the  growth  and 
repair  of  our  bodies,  and  for  fuel. 
Three  or  four  different  kinds  of  sub- 
stances are  required  for  these  different 
purposes.  We  need  albuminoids,  fats, 
starch,  etc.  Each  of  these  is  needed  in  a 
certain  amount  or  proportion,  but  no 
one  article  of  diet  contains  the  desired 
proportion  of  each  and  all.  Lean  meat, 
eggs,  peas  and  beans  are  rich  in 
albuminoids ;  potatoes  and  grain  are 
rich  in  starch  ;  turnips,  onions  and  cab- 
bages are  poor  in  both.  A  mixed  diet  is 
desirable.  We  may  crowd  our  aliment- 
ary canal  with  more  than  it  can  possibly 
dissolve,  or  we  may  eat  and  digest  a 
larger  amount  of  certain  substances 
than  the  body  can  use.  In  both  cases 
loss  and  harm  must  result. 

"  The  stomach  is  lined  by  a  very  de- 
licate membrane.  In  the  folds  of  this 
lining,  near  the  inner  surface,  are  the 
glands  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice. 
These  delicate  glands  are  evidently  not 
benefited  by  being  parboiled  with  scald- 
ing tea  and  coffee,  or  continually  de- 
luged with  ice  water.  Extremely  cold 
or  hot  drinks  should  be  taken  very 
slowly.  The  digestive  fluids  are  week. 
Too  great  dilution  by  large  amounts  of 
water  taken  with  the  solid  food  cannot 
be    helpful.    Shall   we,   then,  drink 


nothing  with  our  meals  ?  This  would 
be  to  rush  to  the  other  extreme.  The 
food  can  best  be  digested  in  the  stomach 
when  that  sack  is  moderately  dis- 
tended. 

"The  muscles  of  the  tubular  intestine 
work  best  against  a  moderate  amount 
of  resistance.  Pood  is  all  the  better  for 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  insoluble 
matter.  This  stimulates  the  action  of 
muscle  and  gland  by  the  friction  which 
it  produces. 

"The  digestive  organs,  like  nerve 
and  muscle,  improve  by  a  fair  amount 
of  exercise,  and  degenerate  through 
disuse.  If  we  live  for  a  long  time  on 
prepared,  already  semi-digested  foods 
the  stomach  forms  habits  of  laziness, 
and  rebels  when  a  moderate  effort  is 
required  of  it.  The  woman  who  tries 
to  preserve  her  digestive  powers  by  re- 
quiring the  least  possible  exercise  from 
them  is  almost  as  unwise  as  the  man 
who  overtaxes  them.  An  eccentric 
physician  once  said  of  teachers  :  "  They 
live  on  tea  and  crackers  ;  their  stom- 
achs shrink  ;  then  they  can't  fight. 
After  that,  what  is  the  good  of  them  ?  " 
But  only  a  very  athletic  stomach  can 
be  helped  by  half  a  mince  pie  just  be- 
fore retiring.    *    *  * 

"  Certainly  very  valuable  foods  may 
contain  but  little  nutriment.  An  apple 
or  an  orange  probably  contains  hardly 
more  solid  material  than  a  large  mar- 
rowfat pea.  Yet  the  juice  of  these 
foods  contains  water  in  very  refreshing 
combination,  while  the  sugar,  acid,  etc., 
are  the  very  best  promoters  of  health, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  Spices  and 
condiments  have  their  place.  They  im- 
prove the  taste  of  the  food,  and  this 
aids  in  no  small  degree  in  its  digestibil- 
ity. They  stimulate  the  flow  of  saliva 
and  of  other  digestive  fluids.  Salt  is 
not  only  a  condiment,  but  a  true  food 
absorbed  and  used  by  the  tissues." 

Substitutes  tor  Sugar. 

The  growing  use  of  saccharin  and 
other  sweet  coal-tar  derivatives  instead 
of  sugar  is  noted  in  the  course  of  an 
article  on  food  adulteration  by  Dr.  de 
Lavarenne,  editor  of  La  Presse  Medi- 
cale  (April  30).  Says  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal,  in  an  abstract  of  those 
paragraphs  in  which  he  treats  of  this 
subject: 

"It  (saccharin)  is  one  of  the  many 
bodies  made  out  of  coal-tar,  and  is,  of 
course,  not  sugar  at  all,  although  many 
people  are  quite  convinced  it  is.  It  is 
not  only  used  to  sweeten  beer,  but  it  is 
now  also  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  syrups,  jams,  lemonades,  wines 
(especially  champagne),  cider,  brandy, 
pastry  and  chocolate.  Special  sub- 
stances of  this  nature  are  on  the  mar- 
ket for  sweetening  cider  and  brandy. 
Among  these  sucramine  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  said  to  be  700  times 
sweeter  than  cane  sugar.  Other  pro- 
ducts of  the  same  kind  are  sugar  ex- 
tract (made  in  Switzerland),  cannabin, 
etc.  All  these  names  are  misleading, 
for  the  substances  are  only  sugars  in 
name,  being  all  coal-tar  derivatives. 
They  are  not  foods.  Moreover,  their 
long  continued  use  may  gravely  affect 
the  digestive  functions.  According  to 
Prof,  von  Bunge  of  Basle,  saccharin 
reappears  in  the  saliva  after  being  ab- 
sorbed, and  in  this  way  leads  to  a 
persistent  sweet  taste  in  the  mouth, 
which  interferes  with  the  appetite. 
Dr.  Plugge  has  shown  that  the  addition 
of  saccharin  in  artificial  digestion  ex- 
periments with  various  digestive  fer- 
ments interfered  with  the  breaking  up 
of  food  substances.  Dulcin,  another 
sweetening  body,  which  has  been  used 
as  a  substitute  for  saccharin,  was  given 
to  a  dog  at  the  rate  of  one  gram  a  day. 
The  animal  died  in  three  weeks. — 
Literary  Digest. 


Barber — That  man  who  just  went 
out  has  a  good  head  for  business.  Cus- 
tomer— That  old,  bald-headed  gentle- 
man ?  Barber — Yes;  I  sell  him  three 
bottles  of  hair  renewer  a  month. — Tit- 
Bits. 


"  Say,  papa,  if  we  were  living  at  the 
center  of  the  earth  wouldn't  we  all  be 
funny?"  "What  makes  you  think  so, 
my  son  ?"  "  'Cause  this  geography  says 
everything  there  loses  its  gravity." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Floors  that  have  been  shellacked  may 
be  cleansed  without  injuring  the  polish 
by  wiping  over  rapidly  with  clean 
cloths  dipped  in  clear  warm  water,  to 
which  kerosene  has  been  added  in  the 
proportion  of  a  tablespoonful  to  a  pail 
of  water. 

To  keep  flowers  fresh  for  a  long  time, 
take  them  out  of  their  vases  at  night, 
cut  off  a  tiny  piece  of  the  stem  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  put  them  in  a 
large  bowl  with  plenty  of  water,  or  lay 
them  in  a  box  sprinkled  with  water, 
cover  tightly,  and  put  it  outside  the 
window. 

A  screen  of  some  kind  is  invaluable 
in  a  sick  room,  especially  one  of  the 
lighter  kind  that  can  easily  be  moved 
about  the  room.  Should  there  be  no 
suitable  screen  in  the  house,  it  is  very 
easy  to  manufacture  one  from  a 
clotheshorse,  with  a  few  yards  of  art 
muslin  or  cheesecloth  sewed  neatly 
over  it. 

For  light  soups  that  are  especially 
palatable  for  hot  weather  the  thrifty 
housekeeper  will  find  it  easy  to  provide. 
Much  of  the  usually  discarded  part  of 
vegetables  may  be  retained  to  advant- 
age. Clean,  fresh  peapods,  for  example, 
make  an  excellent  light  soup  stock. 
They  should  be  put  in  cold  water,  and 
simmered  slowly  till  tender.  Then  press 
through  a  colander,  flavor  with  a  clove 
of  garlic,  a  carrot,  and  a  bit  of  parsley, 
and  a  single  slice  of  bacon,  and  a  very 
good  soup  is  the  result. 

A  cheese  salad  needs  enough  dry  and 
rich  cheese  to  measure  four  tablespoon- 
fuls.  Mix  with  this  one  pint  of  whipped 
cream  and  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatine. 
Season  highly  with  salt,  cayenne  and  a 
little  dry  mustard.  When  thoroughly 
mixed  put  into  small  individual  moulds, 
and  set  in  the  ice  box.  Serve  with 
French  dressing  and  lettuce  hearts. 
Sometimes  English  walnuts  are  chopped 
very  fine,  and  sprinkled  over  the  moulds 
as  they  are  arranged  on  the  lettuce 
leaves. 

Chocolate,  when  carefully  made  and 
served,  is  delicious  as  well  as  whole- 
some. Put  one  ounce  of  unsweetened 
chocolate  into  a  saucepan,  and  pour  on 
it  gradually  one  pint  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Put  the  sauce- 
pan on  the  fire  and  stir  until  the  choco- 
late is  all  dissolved,  then  add  a  pint  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  stir  until  it  be- 
gins to  boil.  Cook  for  three  minutes 
longer  without  stirring,  then  strain  and 
cool.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  vanilla 
extract,  bottle  and  store  in  a  cool  place. 
When  needed  put  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
crushed  ice  in  a  tumbler,  add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  chocolate  syrup,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  whipped  cream,  one 
gill  of  milk  and  a  half  a  gill  of  carbonic 
water.  Stir  thoroughly  before  drinking. 


"But  you  must  remember,  dear, 
that  you  promised  to  '  love,  honor  and 
obey  '  your  husband."  "  It  isn't  possi- 
ble, grandma.  I  defy  any  woman  to 
love  and  honor  a  man  who  always  in- 
sists on  being  obeyed." — Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Steamed  Eggs.— Break  the  eggs  into 
a  buttered  dish,  set  inside  a  steamer 
over  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and 
steam  until  the  whites  are  thoroughly 
cooked  and  firm.  Season  with  butter, 
pepper  and  salt. 

Lobster  Omelet.— Take  the  meat 
from  one  boiled  lobster  and  pick  it  into 
small  pieces;  put  it  into  a  saucepan 
with  one-half  cup  of  white  wine  and  a 
small  piece  of  butter.  Moisten  with  a 
little  cream  and  let  it  cook  for  five 
minutes.  Make  a  plain  omelet  and  fold 
the  lobster  mixture  in  the  center. 

Ham  with  Cream  Sauce.— Heat  a 
frying  pan  very  hot,  and  into  it  put 
slices  of  raw  ham.  Do  not  use  any  fat 
to  fry  it.  When  crisp  take  it  out  and 
lay  it  on  a  hot  platter.  Add  one  cup- 
ful of  milk  to  the  fat  in  the  pan;  when 
it  boils  thicken  it  with  one  teaspoon  of 
flour;  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  ham  and 
serve. 

Creamed  Potatoes. — Cut  cold  boiled 
potatoes  into  small  dice.  Cover  them 
with  milk  and  boil  up  once  or  twice. 
Season  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 
Remove  to  one  side  and  thicken  with  a 
little  flour  and  water.  Creamed  po- 
tatoes may  also  be  prepared  by  first 
boiling  the  small  squares,  then  turning 
the  milk  on  while  they  are  hot,  and  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  way  as  above. 

Chicken  Jelly. — A  young  chicken 
nicely  prepared,  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  put  in  a  saucepan  with  three 
pints  of  water,  cooked  rather  slowly, 
removing  the  grease  from  the  top  con- 
tinually. Allow  it  to  cook  for  about 
five  and  one-half  hours,  season  to  taste 
with  salt,  pepper,  celery  and  parsley; 
when  finished,  stand  aside  to  cool  for 
some  hours,  then  skim  the  grease  off 
the  top  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold. 

Rhubarb  Cream. — Take  two  pounds 
of  green  rhubarb  which  has  been  peeled 
and  cut  into  small  pieces,  put  into  a 
saucepan  with  three  cups  of  water  and 
cook  until  it  is  soft  enough  to  mash  into 
a  pulp;  strain  through  a  fine  sieve  and 
measure;  to  every  pound  of  fruit  add 
a  pound  of  sugar  and  stir  over  the  fire 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  boil 
for  twenty  minutes.  Put  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  to  soak  in  a  cupful  of  cold 
cream,  and,  when  soft,  dissolve  over 
hot  water.  Let  it  cool;,  and  when  the 
rhubarb  syrup  is  cool,  add  the  cream 
and  juice  of  one  lemon,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  turn  into  a  glass  or 
earthen  mould  and  place  in  a  cold  place 
to  set  for  at  least  two  hours;  serve 
with  whipped  cream  or  a  compote  of 
figs,  prunes  or  oranges. 


8100  Reward,  #100. 

The  readers  or  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  July  16,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept  Dec. 

Wednesday                      74X@73*  75  @74 

Thursday                         74  @73M  74*@73tf 

Friday                              73  @74*  73H@74 

Saturday                         73X®73H  73?«®73K 

Monday                            73*@72*  74  ®73H 

Tuesday                         72H@71X  73*@724 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   35   @33X  34<*®33«£ 

Thursday   34S@33*      34  @33!» 

Friday   32W@33K 

Saturday   33*®33?6  33%@31H 

Monday   33*@32W  32?k,@32 

Tuesday   32  @3l%      32  @3l% 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1902.         May,  1903. 

Thursday   1  15X@1  16H   ®  

Friday   1  16*4(31  16*      1  19«@1  18* 

Saturday   1  15&@1  15«      1  18*®  

Monday   1  1SX®1  15X   @  

Tuesday   1  15*@1  14*6   @  

Wednesday   1  15  @1  \i%      1  17  @  

WHEAT. 

The  outward  movement  of  wheat  thus 
far  this  season  has  been  slow,  which  is  not 
unusual  for  July,  although  the  current 
month  is  making  a  more  than  ordinarily 
poor  showing  in  the  matter  of  exports  of 
this  cereal  from  California,  even  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding-  months  of  pre- 
vious years.  Stocks  of  old  wheat  in  the 
hands*  of  shippers  were  reduced  to  very 
small  proportions  before  the  new  season 
opened,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  buyers 
on  export  account,  as  well  as  other  pur- 
chasers, are  not  securing  new  wheat  in  as 
great  quantity  as  they  desire,  or  as  rap- 
idly as  they  could  handle  it  to  advantage. 
The  market  for  actual  wheat  shows  a 
generally  firm  and  healthy  tone,  despite 
occasional  sags  in  speculative  values, 
which  are  moved  up  or  down  through  the 
manipulations  of  sharpers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  victims  into  the  net  or 
fleecing  those  already  there.  Although 
there  is  a  fair-sized  fleet  of  idle  ships  in 
port  and  a  good  supply  of  ocean  tonnage 
headed  this  way,  the  chartering  of  ships 
is  not  active  at  present,  owners  of  vessels 
asking  higher  figures  than  have  been 
lately  current.  One  ship  arrived  the  past 
week  under  charter  for  wheat  cargo  to 
Europe  at  28  shillings,  which  is  an  advance  j 
of  about  Is  6d  over  prevailing  freight 
rates  of  the  past  fortnight,  equivalent  to 
about  30c  per  ton.  The  improvement  in 
values  in  foreign  wheat  markets  has  been 
in  the  meantime,  however,  much  greater 
than  the  advance  here  in  ocean  freight 
rates.  Market  closed  quiet,  with  buyers 
offish,  owing  to  breaks  in  the  speculative 
market. 

California  Milling   1  17^@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  \3%@l  15 

Oregon  Valley   — -®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

OB  qualities  wheat   .  1  10  @1  12tf 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-0!.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations         5s9d@5s9*d  6s6d@6s6',id 

Freight  rates   36v*@38  —  @26*s 

Local  market   95@97V4        1  13\®\  16* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.14&@1.16. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  81.18J®  . 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at    $1.15*@1.16;  May,  1903,  $1.181®  • 

FLOUR. 

There  have  been  no  special  changes  in 
quotable  rates,  but  the  market  has  been 
Inclining  against  the  buy  Id  g  interest,  and 
stiffer,  rather  than  easier  prices,  are  likely 
to  be  experienced  in  the  near  future. 
Spot  stocks  are  not  of  heavy  volume  and 
trade  is  of  good  average  proportions  for 
this  time  of  year,  both  for  shipment  and 
on  local  account. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15®3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  85 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40 


BARLEY. 
While  there  is  fairly  active  inquiry  for 
this  cereal,  both  from  shippers  and  hand- 
lers on  local  account,  buyers  are  as  a  rule 
very  conservative  in  their  bidding,  antici- 
pating more  liberal  offerings  and  increased 
pressure  to  realize  at  an  early  day.  Their 
expectations  in  this  regard,  however,  may 
not  be  realized.  Should  there  be  heavy 
foreign  requirements  for  this  cereal,  more 
firmness  than  at  present  exists  is  likely  to 
be  developed  for  best  grades.  Common 
qualities  of  barley  may  not  improve  ma- 
terially in  prices,  as  such  stock  has  to 
come  into  competition  with  other  feed 
cereals.  Ordinary  or  feed  barley  is  now 
relatively  as  high  or  higher  thaD  feed  oats. 

New  Barley   86  @  65 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice  old   92>4©  

Feed,  fair  to  good   90  @  92V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  02% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  arrivals  of  Cali- 
fornia product,  but  no  receipts  from  points 
outside  the  State.  In  sixty  or  ninety 
days  Oregon  and  Washington  will  be  pre- 
pared to  forward  freely,  but  whether  or 
not  they  will  do  so  will  depend  greatly  on 
conditions  hero.  The  prospects  at  the 
moment  are  not  encouraging  for  consign- 
ing oats  here  from  outside  points,  the  mar- 
ket being  heavily  stocked  with  the  local 
product  as  compared  with  the  demand, 
and  values  are  at  a  low  range. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  30  @  

White,  good  to  choice                      1  25  @l  21% 

White,  poor  to  fair                          1  10  @1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice                    1  10  @1  25 

Milling                                             1  30  @1  32>4 

Surprise,  good  to  choice                   1  30  @1  35 

Black  Russian                                     95  @1  05 

Red                                                  1  00  &l  15 

CORN. 

Not  much  doing  here  in  this  cereal, 
prices  being  too  high  to  encourage  free 
consumption.  Even  at  moderate  figures, 
corn  has  seldom  been  used  very  exten- 
sively in  this  State.  There  is  not  much 
arriving  here  from  any  quarter.  Stocks 
in  store  and  warehouses  are  of  rather 
light  volume,  but  have  been  decidedly 
smaller  in  times  past.  Supplies  are  mainly 
inifew  hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @l  65 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   l  47W®1  b2% 

RYE. 

There  is  little  quotable  improvement  to 
record  in  prices,  but  some  prospect  for 
outward  movement,  which  may  help  the 
market  later  on.  One  of  the  ships  now 
on  the  engaged  list  is  chartered  for  Ant- 
werp direct  and  is  expected  to  take  con- 
siderable of  this  cereal  as  cargo. 

Good  to  choice   H2%®  iVA 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Same  inactivity  previously  noted.  There 
is  none  arriving  and  no  urgent  inquiry 
observable  at  present. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

Market  is  ruling  quiet,  as  is  generally 
the  case  at  this  time  of  year.  Spot  stocks 
are  largely  in  second  hands  and  are  being 
in  most  instances  rather  steadily  held. 
Large  and  small  White  and  Pink  beans 
constitute  the  bulk  of  supplies,  but  the 
White  beans  take  the  lead  decidedly  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  of  present  hold- 
ings. There  is  a  moderate  amount  of 
Bayos  on  market,  more  than  enough  to 
satisfy  the  demand  at  full  current  figures. 
Limas  are  in  quite  light  supply  here  and 
are  not  being  offered  freely  to  arrive. 
Black-eyes  are  so  scarce  as  not  to  war- 
rant quotations. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  ®3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  50 

Lady  Washington   2  35  ®2  50 

Pinks   2  00  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75  @3  00 

Reds   2  25   @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  25  @3  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  85  @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos.  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Little  or  nothing  doing  in  this  line. 
Green  Dried  are  in  very  fair  supply,  but 
most  of  the  millers  are  well  stocked  for 
the  time  being  with  this  variety.  Niles 
are  in  such  scanty  supply  as  not  to  be 
quotable. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas    ®  

WOOL. 

Market  is  firm  at  rates  lately  prevail- 
ing, and  would  show  activity  if  wools  were 
offering  hero  in  noteworthy  quantity  at 
the  current  figures.  The  bulk  of  the 
Spring  clip  has  been  placed,  most  of  it 
having  been  purchased  in  the  Interior  and 
at  comparatively  stiff  figures.  The  mar- 
ket Is  particularly  firm  for  bright  and  free 
wools,  such  being  most  actively  sought 


after  and  meeting  with  most  of  the  com- 
petitive bidding  between  buyers.  Not 
much  Fall  clip  has  yet  come  forward,  and 
no  receipts  of  wholesale  proportions  are 
expected  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  18  ®I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  ®16 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  ®I5 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos  9  011 

Southern,  12  mos                                    9  «tu> 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @I3 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                     9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®1S 

FALL. 

  8  @10 


San  Joaquin,  Lambs   

HOPS. 

While  the  market  shows  firmness,  with 
fair  prospects  for  coming  crop  meeting 
with  a  good  demand  at  materially  better 
prices  than  have  been  current  the  past 
season,  there  is  considerable  boom  talk 
which  is  not  warranted  by  existing  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  it  has  been  stated 
that  prices  were  expected  to  go  to  25c 
wholesale  this  season  and  might  touch 
30c.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  hops  are  not  an  actual  necessity  to 
brewers.  They  have  gone  wholly  with- 
out them,  and  can  do  so  again.  They 
have  numerous  substitutes  which  they 
can  use  to  decided  advantage  where  hops 
cost  them  25c  per  pound,  and  many 
brewers  have  used  substitutes  when  hops 
were  obtainable  for  less  than  25c.  Hops 
of  1901  crop  are  quotable  nominally  at 
18@20c,  and  contracts  for  coming  crop 
are  quoted  at  17@18c  per  lb.  for  choice. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  is  showing  a  better  tone  for 
new  hay,  especially  for  high  grade  stock 
desirable  for  storing.  Little  distinction  is 
now  being  made  by  buyers  between  new 
and  old.  In  fact,  In  many  instances,  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  hay  is  wanted  for 
long  storing,  new  is  now  being  given  the 
preference,  at  figures  close  to  those  cur- 
rent for  choicest  old.  Straw  is  in  quite 
limited  spot  supply. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00® ll  50 

Wheat  and  Oat     8  50®11  00 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   6  on®  8  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  60®  7  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Continued  light  arrivals  of  mill  offal  and 
light  spot  holdings  enable  handlers  to  ex- 
act previously  quoted  high  figures.  Not 
much  is  required,  however,  to  satisfy  the 
inqniry  at  existing  prices.  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  are  held  at  practically 
the  same  figures  ruling  on  these  descrip- 
tions for  several  weeks  past. 

Bran,  ft  ton   19  00@20  00 

Middlings   22  00@24  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   19  60@2l  00 

Barley,  Rolled   19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   81  50@  32  50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  wholesale  business  at  pres- 
ent worth  noting  in  any  of  the  seeds 
quoted  herewith.  Quotations  are  without 
appreciable  change,  but  are  largely  nomi- 
nal. Very  little  Flaxseed  arriving.  Mus- 
tard is  in  too  light  stock  to  admit  of  any 
noteworthy  transactions.  Trade  in  Bird 
Seed  is  mostly  of  [a  light  jobbing  charac- 
ter. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  60®  8  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  80®  3  80 

Per  lb 

Canary   8H@  3* 

Rape   IX®  IX 

Hemp   8M@  3K 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Movement  in  Grain  Bags  continues  fairly 
active  to  interior  points.  Market  is  mod- 
erately strong  at  prevailing  values,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  dearth  of  supplies,  but 
on  account  of  the  bulk  of  holdings  being 
in  few  hands  and  little  or  no  competition 
among  sellers.  Business  in  Fruit  Sa-ks  is 
of  fairly  liberal  proportions,  prices  for 
same  remaining  quotably  as  last  noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6i<@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot  ..  6W@— 

SanQuentin  Bags,  ft  100  5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B>8  Si  @S8 

Wool  Sacks,  3K  lbs  82  @83 

Fleece  Twine   8V4@— 

Gunnies   — @— 

Bean  Bags   6V4®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  ootton,  three  sizes  5%,  6,  6% 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  Hides 
and  values  are  being  well  maintained  at 
the  prevailing  range.     Pelt  market  is 
showing  steadiness,  with  demand  much 


better  than  it  was  earlier  in  the  season. 
Tallow  Bells  promptly  at  full  current  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 

can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 

hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  ® —  9  @ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          10  @—  8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  Ebs   9  @—  7K@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  8  @— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .    9   ®—  7V4@— 

Stags   7  @—  —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @-  8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9H@—  8tf@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—  9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @16*  15  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>s..  13  @—  11  @— 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  fbs   18  ®-  16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  @8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  ®2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  ®2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   80  @1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5V4  ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*  @  4* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  87V4 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  has  a  firm  tone,  but  is  not 
showing  much  activity.  Dealers  now  con- 
cede the  fact  that  the  yield  is  light,  but 
claim  that  not  much  will  be  required  for 
shipment,  except  at  lower  figures  than 
are  now  generally  asked.  This  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  be  correct.  There  is 
very  little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Small  transfers  are  being  made  on  local 
account  at  an  advance  on  quotations. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%®— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  1R>  frames  10  ®12% 

Amber  Comb   7  ®I0 

Dark  Comb    6  ®7 

BEESWAX. 
Receipts  and  spot  stocks  are  of  slim 
volume.     Current  values  are  being  well 
maintained. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  tb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  market  for  Beef  and  Mutton  has 
developed  no  special  changes  the  current 
week.  Demand  is  of  fair  average  for  this 
time  of  year  and  supplies  are  proving  suf- 
ficient for  immediate  requirements,  values 
ruling  steady.  Hog  market  showed  firm- 
ness, especially  for  medium,  there  being 
an  active  demand  for  this  description. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6tt@  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  74@8c;  wethers   8  ®  8^ 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6£®  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   «X@ — 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6%®— 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  ®  6% 

Veal,  Bmall,  ft  fb   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  V  tt>   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   9  ®  9% 

POULTRY. 

The  market  has  shown  a  somewhat 
better  tone  than  for  several  weeks  pre- 
ceding. Quotable  values  were  without 
pronounced  change,  but  there  was  an  im- 
proved demand  and  higher  average 
prices  were  realized.  All  stock  in  prime 
to  choice  condition,  young  and  old,  met 
as  a  rule  with  tolerably  prompt  custom. 
The  inquiry  was  mainly  for  medium  size 
to  full  grown  Young  Chickens  and  for 
large  and  fat  old  Hens  and  Roosters. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ft  lb   12*®  is 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  ft  lb   12H®  13 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  60  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)  5  03  ®6  50 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   8  00  «3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  25  ®2  60 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   2  60  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   3  no  £4  00 

Geese,  f»  pair   1  26  ®  

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  60  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  ®1  50 

BUTTER. 
Market  is  firm  and  higher,  with  re- 
ceipts on  the  decrease  and  the  demand  im- 
proving. Prices  have  advanced  fully  a 
cent  per  pound  on  best  qualities  and  about 
half  a  cent  on  the  more  common  grades. 
That  there  will  be  further  hardening  of 
values  in  the  near  future  is  altogether 
probable. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   22  ®— 

Creamery,  fusts   21  ® — 
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Dairy,  select  21  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   20  @— 

Dairy  seconds   18  @19 

Mixed  store     17  @18 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  any  de- 
scription and  a  narrower  range  in  quality 
of  offerings  than  ordinarily.  Most  of  the 
cheese  offering  being  good  to  choice  new, 
values  for  the  time  being  are  kept  within 
rather  close  compass.  Demand  is  fair 
and  market  steady  at  the  prices  ruling. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10H@— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  @— 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Amerioas  "   10K@11!4 

EGGS. 

A  change  for  the  better  has  taken  place, 
values  being  on  the  upward  course,  more 
particularly  for  choice  to  select  fresh. 
Further  advances  in  prices  for  high  grade 
stock  are  looked  for  the  coming  week. 
The  tendency  for  some  time  to  come  will 
be  to  a  wider  range  of  prices,  fancy  qual- 
ities commanding  still  firmer  figures,  while 
on  common  grades  values  will  be  more 
stationary. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  19V4@20 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17  @18 
California,  good  to  choice  store   15!4@16K 

VEGETABLES. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  vegetables  are 
arriving  freely  and  market  as  a  whole  is 
lacking  in  firmness.  Changes  in  quotable 
rates  are  almost  without  exception  to 
easier  figures  than  had  been  ruling.  Mar- 
ket was  especially  weak  for  Tomatoes  and 
String  Beans  of  other  than  most  select 
qualities.  There  were  sales  of  String 
Beans  to  canners  down  to  lc  per  ft.  Green 
Corn  is  in  good  supply  and  other  than 
choice  in  crates  from  near-by  points  is  re- 
ceiving very  little  attention.  Green  Peas 
of  high  grade  were  in  light  receipt. 

Asparagus,  $  box   1  00  @2  25 

Beans,  String,     tb   1H®  3^ 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  ft>s. . .  50   <a  — 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  25   @1  50 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack  ,   75  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  ^  large  box   60  <g>  75 

Egg  Plant,  *  box   50   ©  75 

Garlio,  *  lb   2  @  2tf 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental....  90  @1  00 

Onions.  New  Red,  $  cental   40   @  65 

Gkra,  Green,  TP  box   1  25  @1  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  $  fi>   2K@  3 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  B>   3  @  4 

Peppers,  Bell.  $  lb   4  @  6 

Rhubarb,  $  box   40  &  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f,  large  box. .  50    <"  75 

Summer  Squash,  $  small  box   25  @  35 

Tomatoes,  V  small  box   25  @  35 

Tomatoes,  River,  ^  large  box   75  @1  00 

POTATOES. 
While  there  were  fairly  liberal  receipts 
of  potatoes,  and  market  presented  an 
easy  tone,  there  were  no  radical  declines 
in  quotable  values  for  choice  to  select. 
Salinas  Burbanks  have  commenced  to 
come  forward  in  quotable  quantity,  and 
are  meeting  with  good  inquiry  at  prevail- 
ing rates.  Old  Oregon  Burbanks  are  still 
in  demand  for  seed,  and  in  a  limited  way 
are  selling  at  tolerably  stiff  prices,  with 
offerings  light. 

Burbanks,  Sal'nas,  $  cental   1  25  @  1  50 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   60  @  1  25 

Early  Rose   65  @  80 

Garnet  Chile   75  @  90 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Most  kinds  of  seasonable  fruits  are 
arriving  quite  freely,  and  it  is  the  excep- 
tion where  the  market  is  displaying  any 
noteworthy  firmness,  especially  for  ordi- 
nary qualities.  Where  canners  had  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  market,  decidedly  low 
prices  in  most  instances  had  to  be  ac- 
cepted. Cherries  were  in  light  receipt, 
but,  with  no  active  inquiry  for  this  fruit, 
prices  were  without  improvement.  Apri- 
cot market  showed  a  little  better  tone 
than  preceding  week,  particularly  for 
choice  to  select,  with  offerings  not  espe- 
cially heavy  of  latter  sort.  Peaches  were 
in  ample  supply  to  keep  the  market 
rather  favorable  to  buyers,  the  quotable 
range  continuing  close  to  the  figures  last 
noted ;  late  varieties  are  beginning  to 
make  a  good  showing,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.  Plums  were  in  heavy 
stock,  and,  unless  of  very  desirable  qual- 
ity, moved  slowly  at  low  prices.  Berries 
of  nearly  all  kinds  in  season  were  well 
represented  and  in  the  main  sold  at  a  low 
range  of  prices,  inside  quotations  being 
based  on  bids  of  canners.  A  few  Whor- 
tleberries from  Sonoma  county  brought 
15c.  per  pound,  but  this  was  not  a  quot- 
able figure.  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg 
Melons  were  in  free  receipt  from  various 
sections  and  market  was  lower.  Water- 
melons were  received  by  the  carload  from 
Indio  and  Fresno  and  were  offered  at  re- 
duced rates. 

Apples,  1?.  fancy,  4- tier  box   1  00®  i  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  60-lb.  box. .      75®  1  00 


Apples  common  to  fair,  H50-lb  box.  50®  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   35®  65 

Apricots,  $  ton   10  00@20  00 

Cantaloupes,  Winters,  ft  crate   2  25®  2  75 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   30®  50 

Cherries,  Black,  in  bulk,  ft  lb   3®  5 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   30®  50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  8>   3®  5 

Blackberries,  $  chest   2  0u@  3  50 

Raspberries,  $  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Currants,  $  chest   2  00  £  3  50 

Logan  Berries,  <p  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,     small  box   40®  50 

Peaches,  $  box   20®  40 

Peaches,  $  basket   25®  35 

Pears,  Early,  20-ft>.  box   35®  50 

Plums,  choice  large,  *  box  or  crate..  40®  60 

Plums,  small,  $  box   25®  40 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ~f,  crate   40®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest..  4  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Meiinda,  *  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,     doz   1  50®  4  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  in  evaporated  and  dried  fruits 
is  not  as  brisk  as  many  think  it  should  be 
at  this  date.  The  lack  of  activity  is  not 
owing  to  absence  of  demand,  nor  to  scar- 
city of  supplies,  at  least  for  near  future  de- 
livery, but  there  is  considerable  difference 
in  the  views  of  producers  and  dealers  as  to 
values,  present  and  prospective,  and  this 
is  the  main  barrier  to  immediate  activity. 
Apricots  have  been  largely  contracted  for 
ahead.  Handlers  are  bidding  5Jo  in  the 
sweat  boxes  for  good  average  stock.  The 
quotable  range  for  Royal  Apricots  in  sacks, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  may  be  said  to  be 
5J@7Jc,  as  to  quality,  with  choice  to  fancy 
Moorparks  nominally  7@9c.  The  entire 
San  Joaquin  Valley  output  of  Apricots  is 
reported  practically  disposed  of  under 
future  delivery  sales.  A  few  new  Evap- 
orated Apples  have  been  placed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  11c  for  fairly  choice,  but 
this  figure  is  wholly  unwarranted  as  a 
quotation,  being  obtainable  in  little  other 
than  a  retail  way  on  a  practically  bare 
market.  In  about  30  days  new  Apples 
will  be  offering  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
justify  giving  regular  quotations.  New 
Prunes  are  wanted  on  the  basis  of  2Jc  in 
bulk  for  the  four  sizes,  Santa  Claras,  but 
growers  as  a  rule  are  holding  for  better 
figures.  Numerous  recent  orders  for  car- 
load lots  on  the  2Jc  basis  have  been  turned 
down  by  dealers,  owing  to  inability  of  se- 
curing future  deliveries  from  growers  at 
the  figures  specified.  France  will  not  only 
have  no  Prunes  for  shipment  this  season, 
but  is  in  the  field  as  a  buyer,  having  al- 
ready purchased  under  contract  several 
hundred  carloads  of  ourcomingcrop.  Deal- 
ers quote  new  Peaches  for  future  delivery 
at  4J@7Jc,  as  to  quality,  delivered  in  sacks 
in  carload  lots  at  primal  points,  but  there 
are  no  evidences  of  much  being  done  at 
present  in  this  fruit. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  60-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   — @— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f.  lb  6  @  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  $  lb   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   6%@  IVi 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  12  @14 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  ®  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2=£@3c;  50-60s,  4@4tfc; 
60-70S,  3K  @  35£C;  70-80s ,  3  @  3^fc;  8U-90s, 
2K  @  23£c;  90-lOOs,  2c  @  2^c;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   ®  

Apples,  quartered   @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   6  ®  6tf 

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  $  Bt>   1H@  2tf 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  not  in  heavy  stock,  but  the 
demand  for  them  is  so  insignificant  that 
they  are  no  longer  quotable.  Lemons  of 
high  grade  have  been  meeting  with  fair 
custom  at  practically  unchanged  values, 
but  common  qualities  were  not  much  in- 
quired for,  although  obtainable  at  de- 
cidedly easy  figures.  Limes  were  in  good 
supply  and  market  was  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   3  25@3  50 

California,  good  to  choice   2  00@3  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  25@2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  50@5  00 

NUTS. 

Spot  stocks  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts 
are  very  light  and  are  mainly  of  very 
ordinary  quality.  Quotations  for  the  pres- 
ent are  necessarily  largely  nominal.  In 
the  way  of  contractiDg  to  make  future  de- 
liveries at  figures  named  by  dealers,  there 
is  little  or  no  disposition  shown  on  the 
part  of  growers  to  do  business.  Handlers 
quote  10J@llc  for  Almonds  of  the  Hatch 
varieties,  7}c  for  Drake's  Seedling  and  6Jc 
for  Languedocs,  these  figures  being  for 
carload  lots  at  producing  points. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  lb  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  11  ®12 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  har"d  shell        9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  ®7 


WINE. 

There  are  no  new  developments  to  re- 
port in  the  wine  market.  Not  much  doing 
in  a  wholesale  way,  or  in  transfers  from 
growers,  so  far  as  reported.  Neither  buy- 
ers nor  sellers  seem  inclined  to  rush  mat- 
ters at  present.  In  consequence  of  the 
inactivity  prevailing  in  the  wholesale  mar- 
ket, values  for  round  lots  are  not  for  the 
time  being  very  clearly  defined.  Quota- 
tions for  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage 
remain  at  20@25c.  per  gallon  wholesale,  as 
to  quality,  location  and  other  conditions. 
The  top  figure  is  more  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  holders  than  with  the  ideas  or 
bids  of  buyers.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  secure  any  wine  at 
inside  quotation,  particularly  of  qualities 
possessing  any  merit. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
wefek  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

75,779 

105,036 

146,821 

Wheat,  centals. . . 
Barley,  centals... 

.  73  436 

79,801 

320,640 

.  3X.207 

46.007 

85,275 

Oats,  centals 

12,503 

25,346 

25,541 

310 

610 

7,800 

1,200 

1,200 

490 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  1,485 

1,956 

1.676 

.  17,027 

20,415 

32,622 

Onions,  sacks 

2,083 

2,592 

8,410 

Hay,  tons  

2,932 

3  888 

5.124 

2,605 

2,853 

Hops,  bales  

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sacks  75,116 

Wheat,  centals....  62,388 

Barley,  centals   7,217 

Oats,  centals   2,542 

Corn,  centals   671 

Beans,  sacks   159 

Hay,  bales   2,408 

Wool,  pounds  

H  ips,  pounds   842 

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1,148 


Since 
July  1,1902. 


85,732 
62,532 
9,560 
2,545 
971 
238 
2,608 

1,695 
3 

1,297 


Same  time 
last  year. 

138,860 
302,263 
24.889 
310 
1,672 
392 
110 

11,373 
224 
4,619 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  July  16 — Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 8®10c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  10M@105£c;  choice, 
ll@HMc;  fancy,  llK@12c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Business  of  fair 
volume,  considering  the  limited  spot  offerings. 
Buyers  holding  off  as  much  as  possible,  awaiting 
arrivals  of  new  crop  fruit. 

Prunes,  33K@6Kc. 

Apricots,  boxed,  10tf!3l4c;  bags,  10ai2c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8i4@10!4c;  peeled,  12@16c. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Clearing  Attachment  for  Harrows.— No. 
702,071.  June  10,  1902.  N.  Paulsen,  Jolon,  Cal. 
This  invention  is  designed  to  raise  harrow  sections 
so  as  to  clear  the  teeth  from  weeds  or  other  ob- 
structions which  may  be  entangled  in  the  teeth  or 
to  clear  it  of  fixed  obstructions  over  which  it  is 
desirable  to  pass  It  consists  of  revoluble  wheeled 
segments  journaled  upon  the  harrow  frame  and  so 
disposed  that  the  semi-circular  portion  of  the  seg- 
ment is  normally  above  the  harrow  frame  while 
the  teeth  of  the  lat  ter  are  working  in  the  ground. 
Means  are  provided  for  turning  the  segment  so 
that  the  semi  circular  portion  will  revolve  upon 
the  ground  and  in  so  doing  lift  the  harrow  bodily 
above  the  surface.  The  harrow  is  again  dropped 
with  its  teeth  in  the  ground  as  soon  as  the  semi- 
circular portion  of  the  wheels  or  segments  have 
been  turned  upward  to  their  normal  position. 

Fruit  Grader.— No.  703,887.  July  1,  1902.  W. 
C.  Anderson,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Assigned  to  Ander- 
son-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co  .  San  Jose,  Cal.  This  in- 
vention is  particularly  designed  for  the  separation 
of  prunes  into  the  various  grades  which  are  recog- 
nized as  standard  upon  the  market,  and  is  adapted 
to  provide  a  machine  of  the  greatest  possible  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  It  consists  in  the  combina- 
tion in  a  fruit  grading  and  classifying  apparatus 
of  grading  screens,  fixed,  downwardly  divergent, 
transversely  disposed  surfaces  centra1  ly  beneath 
the  screens,  transversely  hinged  dividers  co- 
acting  with  satd  surfaces  to  mingle  or  divert  ihe 
products  of  contiguous  screens;  longitudinally 
divided  bins  and  longitudinally  hinged  tilting 
boards,  turnable  to  receive  the  biended  product 
and  divert  it  to  the  bins  on  either  side. 

Threshing  Machines.— No.  703,061.  June  24, 
1902.  G.  W.  Haines,  Stockton,  Cal.,  assigned  to 
Houser  &  Haines  Mfg.  Co.  of  same  place.  This  in- 
vention relates  to  impro  ements  in  that  olass  of 
machines  known  as  "  combined  harvesters,"  in 
which  a  threshing  machine  is  mounted  upon  bear- 
ing and  steering  wheels  and  has  a  header  attach- 
ment projecting  from  one  side  by  which  the  grain 
Is  cut,  means  for  transmitting  the  grain  and  de- 
livering it  to  a  feed  mechanism  upon  the  thresher, 
which  in  turn  supplies  the  threshing  cylinder, 
and  means  in  the  rear  of  said  cylinder  for  trans- 
porting and  separating  the  straw,  grain  and 
chaff;  this  mechanism  all  being  driven  by  power 
derived  from  the  rotation  of  the  bearing  wheels  of 
the  threshing  machine  as  it  travels  over  the 
ground. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

Importers  and  Refiners;  o 

Sulphur 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1825. 


stint 

for  Smokstacks 

Special  grade  of  P  &  B 
Paint  known  as  Boiler  and 
Stack  Paint,  will  stand 
higher  temperature  and  retain 
its  gloss  longer  than  any  tar, 
graphite  or  asphalt  paint 
manufactured.  Tests  of  P 
&  B  Paint  on  smoke  stacks, 
iron  work,  locomotives,  car 
trucks,  castings,  has  proven 
it  to  be  the  most  desirable  of 
all  preservative  paints. 

Send  for  booklet.  6 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cat. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Mngetes 
Pioneer  Bile,  Seattle,  Wash. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  ag^e  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  b%KW,  Inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
Si  postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  ol 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  Illus- 
trated Bound  In 
cloth.  Size,  5V4x7W 
inches.  Cloth,  Wl  35, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.    Price,  $  I  postpaid. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


The  Cattle  Business  in  California. 

By  T.  H.  Ramsay,  manager  of  Antelope  Ranch, 
Red  Bluff,  In  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  cattle  business  in  California  of- 
fers many  advantages  for  profit  in  its 
varied  lines  at  this  time  with  every 
reason  to  believe  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion will  continue  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  prices  of  beef  have  been 
exceptionally  high  for  several  years, 
having  attained  a  higher  range  than 
known  for  years — 9  and  10  cents  per 
pound  on  the  farm  having  been  paid 
by  dealers  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  pos- 
sible we  may  have  to  accept  lower  fig- 
ures than  above  named,  but  there  is  a 
large  margin  for  profit  below  still  re- 
maining, considering  that  we  have  a 
climate  in  which  cattle  can  make  their 
own  way  through  the  winter  with  little 
or  no  feed,  depending  solely  on  the 
range  for  support.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  have  steers  weigh  from  1300  to  1500 
pounds  when  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  years  of  age,  without  any  feeding 
other  than  as  above  mentioned. 

There  are  few  States  where  such 
conditions  exists,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  combine  some  common  sense  with 
these  naturally  favorable  conditions  in 
the  matter  of  breeding  in  order  to  at- 
tain very  satisfactory  results.  Our 
Eastern  neighbors  are  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  us  in  this  regard;  but  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  that  our  own  cattle- 
raisers  are  becoming  more  interested 
in  this  matter;  and  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  results  will  prove  the  wisdom 
of  so  doing. 

A  glance  over  the  list  of  prices  ob- 
tained at  the  several  auction  sales  of 
fine  beef  stock  held  at  the  International 
Stock  Show  at  Chicago  recently,  veri- 
fies the  above-mentioned  statement  re- 
garding interest  taken  by  Eastern 
breeders.  They  are  quite  willing  to 
pay  $400  to  $500  for  a  good  sire,  while 
in  our  own  State  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  look  for  a  $50  or  $75  animal. 

As  to  the  best  breeds  of  beef,  much 
has  been  written,  and  there  is  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  two  leading  breeds  are  the  Dur- 
ham and  Hereford;  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  either,  one  will  not  go  amiss; 
nor  in  fact  in  combining  the  two.  The 
Herefords  seem  to  do  better  than  the 
Durhams  where  feed  is  scarce  and 
much  traveling  has  to  be  done  to  get 
it;  in  fact,  are  becoming  general  favor- 
ites under  all  conditions,  and  the  in- 
fusion of  some  of  this  blood  always 
shows  an  improvement  in  the  herd. 
They  mature  early  and  are  very  sure 
breeders,  making  the  percentage  of 
increase  larger  than  in  some  other 
breeds;  uniformity  of  markings  is  an- 
other advantage  this  breed  possesses, 
all  tending  to  make  the  Herefords  much 
sought  after  for  beef  purposes. 

Whether  it  be  Durhams  or  Here- 
fords, the  best  sires  possible  should  be 
secured,  without  too  great  regard  for 
the  price,  as  it  will  soon  repay  the 
breeder  in  the  improvement  in  the 
herd. 

Many  of  those  who  have  brought  the 
Arizonas  here  have  not  been  pleased 
with  the  results,  finding  it  necessary  to 
hold  them  two  years  in  order  to  have 
them  fatten  sufficiently  to  put  on  the 
market  with  any  degree  of  profit;  and 
the  general  conclusion  reached  is  that 
tbe  native  yearling  is  as  cheap  at  $25 
as  a  two  or  three-year-old  Arizona  at 
$20.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  claim 
that  all  Arizona  cattle  are  as  worthless 
as  above  suggested,  for  where  breeding 
has  been  judiciously  done  a  marked  im- 
provement is  noticeable  in  the  Arizona 
herds.  But  as  a  class,  speaking  in 
general  terms,  the  Arizonas  are  very 
inferior  to  the  native  California  cattle. 

One  particular  advantage  which 
northern  California  offers  is  the  fact 
that  a  drouth  has  never  been  known  in 
this  part  of  the  State.  The  present 
season  is  no  exception,  for  while  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  has  been 
crying  for  rain,  we  of  the  north  have 
abundance  of  feed  and  the  cattle  are  in 
^ood  strong  condition. 

The  Dairy. — Another  branch  of  the 
cattle  business  worthy  of  attention  in 
our  State  is  dairying,  and  it  is  attract- 


ing a  great  many  by  reason  of  the 
profit  to  be  realized  from  it.  It  re- 
quires closer  attention,  more  experience 
and  better  judgment  than  does  the 
raising  of  cattle  for  beef,  as  there  are 
so  many  details  which  must  be  looked 
after.  Under  the  right  conditions, 
however,  especially  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  or  other  California  valleys  where 
alfalfa  can  be  raised,  without  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conduct  a  dairy  with  as 
much  profit  through  our  long  summer 
seasons. 

Holstein-Friesians.  —  We  consider 
the  Holstein-Friesians  far  superior  to 
other  breeds  for  the  dairy,  unless  the 
location  of  the  dairy  should  be  in  the 
hilly  or  more  mountainous  regions, 
when  in  such  case  we  would  favor 
smaller  breeds,  such  as  the  milking 
strains  of  Durhams,  the  Jerseys  or  the 
Guernseys,  in  the  order  named.  The 
Holstein  is  what  we  may  call  an  all- 
around  breed,  excelling  in  milk  produc- 
tion, and  superior  for  veal  and  beef 
production  to  other  breeds.  The  steers 
of  this  breed  can  easily  be  made  to 
weigh  from  1400  to  1600  pounds  when 
three  years  old.  It  is  true  that  to  turn 
on  to  the  range  they  are  not  as  desir- 
able as  the  beef  strains  mentioned  in 
the  fore  part  of  this  article,  but  con 
nected  with  the  dairy,  where  the  calf 
is  brought  up  on  skim  milk  and  after- 
wards allowed  to  run  on  reasonably 
good  feed  until  maturity,  the  results 
are  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  breed  possesses 
great  constitutional  vigor  and  vital 
force;  elements  which  must  be  consid- 
ered in  cattle  as  well  as  horses.  A 
milch  cow  under  the  strain  of  enormous 
production  is  much  similar  to  a  race 
horse  attempting  to  break  a  record, 
and  they  must  have  constitution  to  con- 
tinue as  a  profitable  factor  in  the  dairy. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  calves  of  this 
breed  being  fed  on  skim  milk  are  more 
vigorous  than  those  of  other  breeds. 
Think  of  a  cow  producing  close  to 
thirty  pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days, 
but  such  is  the  recent  achievement  of  a 
number  of  this  family,  by  the  cow 
Mercedes  Julip's  Pieterje  No.  39480, 
who  produced  584  pounds  of  milk  con- 
taining 23.4859  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  29  pounds  5.7  ounces  of 
butter. 

Cows. — The  practice  of  testing  cows 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  production 
in  a  given  time  has  not  been  given  very 
great  attention  in  this  State,  but  with 
the  inauguration  of  the  dairy  school  at 
our  State  University  it  is  hoped  that 
the  breeders  of  the  State  will  adopt 
this  plan,  which  is  widely  resorted  to 
throughout  the  Eastern  States.  In 
order  to  conduct  a  dairy  profitably  one 
should  know  what  each  cow  produces, 
as  he  is  then  enabled  to  weed  out  all 
animals  below  a  certain  standard. 

In  looking  over  the  respective  rec- 
ords made  in  a  herd  of  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  cattle  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
we  find  a  13-year-old-cow  who  gave 
13,225  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  months  and 
twenty-five  days — average  percentage 
of  fat  3.1,  equivalent  to  596  pounds  of 
butter.  Another  in  nine  months  gave 
5853  pounds  of  milk,  the  average  per- 
centage of  butter  fat  being  4.42,  equiva- 
lent to  321.5  pounds  of  butter.  Another 
two-and-a-half -year-old  heifer,  with 
first  calf,  produced  in  twelve  months 
8796  pounds  of  milk,  with  an  average 
percentage  of  butter  fat  of  3.74,  equiva- 
lent to  511  pounds  of  butter.  A  seven- 
year-old  cow  produced  in  eleven  months 
and  eight  days  11,316  pounds  of  milk — 
average  percentage  of  butter  fat  4.45, 
equivalent  to  488  pounds  of  butter. 

A  glance  at  the  above  figures  serves 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesians are  good  producers. 
There  is  a  prevailing  feeling  among 
certain  ones  that  while  they  give  large 
quantities  of  milk  it  is  of  such  poor 
quality  that  results  are  not  satisfac- 
tory from  a  butter  standpoint.  This  is 
an  erroneous  idea,  for  while  such  may 
have  been  the  case  years  ago,  the  breed 
has  been  so  improved  by  judicious 
breeding  that  we  now  find  the  com- 
bination of  quantity  and  quality  in  this 
breed. 

Never  is  time  more  precious  than  when  some 
member  of  the  family  Is  attacked  by  colic,  dysen- 
tery or  any  bowel  trouble.  The  doctor  Is  distant, 
but  If  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  Is  near  all  danger  la 
soon  ended. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or 

Combination    Prune  machines 

(DIPPER,  PERFORATOR  AND  ORADER), 

AUTOMATIC  PRUNE  DIPPERS 

FOR  LARQE ORCHARDS, 

Up-to-Date  TRUJKS,  WAGONS,  FIELD  CARS,  Etc. 

PACKING  HOUSE  and 
CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER. 

3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

AISO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 


JACKSON 

IP 


BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


"Ill    market    6t.  Sai 


Prancli 


Gasoline, 
Distillate 

and 
Crude  Oil 
Engines. 


Adapted  for 

Pumping, 
Irrigating, 
Dairy  and 
all  Farm 
Uses. 

H"rff<  /or  information 
and  mention  thin  paper 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL 


oo 


RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  hlehest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2IH  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  fur  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Heat  Range  made.  WiYl .  u  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  8t 
St.  Looln,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination ' 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDENj\ND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 


Vegetable  Growing  In  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrlgailon 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  L<  cation  and  Arrangement.  Egg  Plant 
Tbe  Planting  Season.  Lettuce. 
Propagation  Melons. 
Asparagus.  Onion  Family 

Peas. 


Artichokes. 
Beans. 
Beet. 

Cabbage  Family. 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 
Chicory. 
Corn. 

Cucumber. 


Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying. 

Seed  Sowing  In  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  In  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


July  19,  1902. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  24,  1902. 

703,037. — Railroad  Switch— W.  J.  Bell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

703,113.— Bottle  Stopper— H.  A.  Clark,  S.  F. 
703,057.— Indicator — L.  F.  Graham,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
703,061. — Thresher— G.  W.  Haines,  Stockton,  Cal. 

703.343.  — Train  Order  Box— I.  G.  Hoag,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

703.344.  — Mortar  Bed  —  J.  M.  Hollaway,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

702,951.—  Thill  Codpling-T.  J.  Hubbell,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

702,956.— Sluice  Box— F.  M.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
703,280  — Bicycle  stand— L.  H.  Knoche,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

703,133  —Stellar  Compass— R.  T.  Lawless,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

702,974  — Log  Turner— W  L.  Leland,  Slsson,  Cal. 
703,147 —Letter  Box  —  T.  C.  McLin,  Seattle, 
W^sh. 

702,988.— Calendar— Florence  M.  Nace,  S.  F. 
703,084.— Ore  Separator— C.  C.  Pratt,  Portland, 
Or. 

703.327.— Road  Oiling  Machine  — T.  F.  White, 
Chino,  Cal. 

703,36a— Washing  Machine— J.  Woerndl,  Frances, 
Wash. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  1,  1902. 


703,751.— Garment—  W.  P.  C.  Adams,  Olympia. 
Wash. 

703,887.— Fruit  Grader— W.  C.  Anderson,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

703,691.— Log  Register— W.  B  Armstrong,  S.  F. 
703,519  — kacket-A.  Becker,  Seattle,  Wash. 
703,755 —Tie  Plating  Machine— G.  L  Bender, 
S.  F. 

703,952  — Capping  Machine— L.  J.  Borie,  S.  F. 

703,533.— Kiln- Butler  &  Kunze,  S.  F. 

703,762  —Ventilator— Carpenter  &  Baker,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
703,694.- amalgamator— J.  V.  Coleman,  S.  F. 
703,558— Puzzle— P.  F.  De  Ford,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
703,781.— Sales  Book— C.  E.  Frlsble,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

703,571.— Plow— A.  K.  Goodrich,  S  F. 
703,916  —Fruit  Cleankr— J.  T.  Haley,  Alhambra, 
Cal. 

703,927.  — Lock— C.  S.  Huntington,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

703,597  — Comb  Cleaner— S  L.  Kistter,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

703.706.— Oil  Burner— J.  A  Meyer,  S.  F. 

703,443  —Spike  Puller-N.  F.  Murphy,  Bakers- 
field,  Cal. 

703.81 7.— Dredger— R  A.  Perry,  S.  F. 
703,461  —Ore  Crusher— A.  J  Petter,  S.  F 
703,823  —Umbrella  Drip  cup— P  W.  Pray,  S.  F. 
703,824.— Oil  Feeder— J  C.  Quinn,  Port  Co.-,ta,  ual. 
703,8  9.— Sash  Holder— W.  M.  Reedy,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

703,742.— Clothes  Hook— C.  Salmond,  S.  F. 
703,852  — Corset— Nettie  Temple,  StocKtoo,  Cal. 
703,853.— Bill  Carrying  Device— A.  W.  Thier- 

koff,  Redding,  Cal. 
703,875.— Storage  Batteries— W.   E.  Winship, 

S  F. 

703,877.— Gate— B.  Wolverton,  Portland,  Or. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars.     * 

Keep  your  eyeg  open  and  be  sure  that  when 
you  ask  for  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  you  get 
just  that  and  nothing  else.  Use  it  promptly  to 
cure  cramps,  dlarrhma,  and  all  other  bowel  com- 
plaints in  summer. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Registered  Jersey  Bull, 

TWO  YEARS  OLD. 

Apply  to  C.  L.  TAYLOR. 
218  Sansome  .Street,        San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
ourown  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
.  determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
gered spokec.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue,   ltis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box   ic,  Oulncy,  Ills. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOI  8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-y  r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 


A.J  C  C..IKKSEY8.  Service  bulls  of  notPdstrainB 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 


JKKSKYS,  HOLSTEIN8  «  JDUKHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Established  1876. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  «  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  HogB.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J. CO.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Hcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  MEAL  Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 

Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Reg'd  Polaud-Chlna  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Sutton  Bros  ,  Lodi. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  «  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


J.  L.  BOURI  AND.  Bishop,  Invo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOARS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  508  Sac  -amento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CARPINTERIA  HERD 

English  Berkshire  Swine. 

Last  year's  pigs  are  all  sold;  but  my  Jan  ,  Feb. 
and  Mar.  litters  are  ready  for  shipment  or  can  be 
held  for  future  shipments  The  pedigrees  of  these 
pigs  will  show  the  choice  blood  of  their  pr.  geni- 
tors.  Bargains  can  be  secured  and  choice  of  lit- 
ters if  ordered  promptly.  Write  for  what  you  want. 

DK.  R.  UAutU  Carplnterlo,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cored- < 
1-Jew,  common-sense  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  00  \ 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  a 
ast  rated  treatise  on  theabao-; 
lute  cure  of  Lump.Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask-for  Pamphlet  No-  -  ' 
Fleming  Bros.,  chemist*" 
Colon  StoekTftrd*,  Chleigo 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Eefuse  to  accept  any  not  dated  or 
that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is  much 
the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred  thereby 
is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES.  They  Are  Lower  Than  All  Others. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according  to 

age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal  case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  BLACK  LEG  and  ANTHRAX. 

They  are  readable  and  interesting  even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from 
these  diseases. 

For  references  to  successful  users  and  for  further  particulars  concern- 
ing these  and  our  other  products,  Address 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

Our  Specialties:  Anthrax  and  Black  Leg  Vaccines;  Hog  Cholera 
Serum;  Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


ete. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  Utters 
whose  sires  ana  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHI RES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock,  form, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  EOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mini  AMH  nccn  the  only  balanced  ration  fop 
IVI 1 U  LA  1M  U  r  ti  C  U .        poultry  ln  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poaltry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poaltry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ihis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUfl  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents   P6TALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.=^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAI7CH,  SAH  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young    Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK.  NEVADA, 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  PruningOrchard Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  ln  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut.  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Official  Report  of  State  Authorities. I™ 

University  of  Wisconsin— 630  lbs  f 

per  hour ;  te^t  skim  milk . .  .01 1 
Conn.  Apr.  Collepe-927  lbs  per  I 

hour;  testitkim  miik  08  [ 

Ohio  State  University— "Doing  I 

pood  work"teM  sklin  milk,02| 
Univ.  of  Tenn  —  ■♦Very  sattsfac-  I 

tory;"test  Bkim  milk  trace  I 

N.  H.  Apr.  Collepe— "The  bovs  I 

like  ltx" test  skim  milk. .,01' 
Batch  Experiment  Station,  Mass.— 602  lbs  J 

per  hour;  testskfm  milk  ,02 

Kansas  State  Apr.College— 660  lbs  per  hour; 

test  sktmmilk  ,03  | 

Pennsylvania  Airr.Collepe— "Did  very  good 

work.    It  skims  very  clean." 
University  of  Nebraska^* -Runs  very  light. 

Doing  good  work." 
Tuskepee,  Ala..  Industrial  Inst.— "The  thor-  | 

ouphness  of  skimming  I*  remarkable. 
SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicaeo.llls,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


In  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  F.  P.  Cook. 

Pleasant  to  the  View.— In  a  trip 
up  the  west  side  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  though  most  of  the  land  is  given 
to  grain  raising,  every  once  in  a  while 
a  nice  little  California  orchard  or  vine- 
yard comes  into  view. 

New  Warehouses.  —  At  Arbuckle, 
the  new  grain  warehouse  of  Balfour  & 
Garette  has  about  three-quarters  the 
storage  capacity  of  the  two  old  ones 
torn  down.  George  W.  Gregory,  pre- 
viously a  farmer,  is  the  reputed  owner 
of  a  new  grain  warehouse  across  the 
railway  from  that  of  Balfour  &  Ga- 
rette. It  is  64x300  feet  on  the  ground, 
and  its  capacity  is  given  as  6000  tons. 
They  are  both  built  of  wood.  Two  new 
railway  switches  have  been  put  in. 

A  new  grain  warehouse,  50x400  feet, 
is  building  at  Delavan,  for  E.  J.  DePue; 
capacity  75,000  sacks. 

More  Papers,  Less  Drink.  —  John 
Boggs,  of  Colusa,  when  he  was  living, 
used  to  take  many  papers.  Twice  a 
week  a  bundle  of  them  went  to  each 
ranch.  He  said  he  found  his  men  were 
more  contented  and  drank  less  when 
they  had  plenty  to  read;  and  he  con- 
sidered the  money  he  paid  for  news- 
papers a  good  investment.  Which 
story  of  John  Boggs  is  not  new  in  Co- 
lusa county. 

Increasing  St.  Ambroise.  —  The 
stand  of  St.  Ambroise  apricots  is  being 
increased  in  the  Yolo  orchard.  The 
variety  ripens  slowly  and  stands  ship- 
ment well. 

Will  Rebuild. — Over  10,000  acres 
of  well-growing  orchard,  composed  of 
all  the  usual  varieties  in  California,  and 
in  all  ages  from  first  planted  to  ten 
years  old,  would  seem  to  demonstrate 
the  usability  of  the  peculiar  section 
about  Corning  as  orchard  ground.  The 
offices  of  the  Maywood  Colony  Associa- 
tion will  be  rebuilt  soon. 

Fruit  at  Orland. — The  Orland  peo- 
ple are  getting  ready  to  call  attention 
to  their  section  as  a  desirable  one  for 
the  creation  of  orchards  of  orange  and 
other  fruit  trees  with  surface  irriga- 
tion. They  will  have  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  avoid  many  of  the  draw- 
backs which  attend  pioneers  in  that 
line  of  enterprise. 

Association  Aids. — The  Association 
of  Retail  Clerks  and  Merchants  in 
Chico  is  doing  much  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  that  beautiful  but  too 


i^i  Fresno  Scraper. 


3K— +-S  Foot. 


prosperous  and  contented  town.  They 
have  already  scored  several  important 
successes. 

At  Biggs. — A  handsome  new  loading 
shed  and  office  has  been  built  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at 
Biggs,  for  handling  fruit. 

Fence  Wire  Telephones  are  rapidly 
becoming  the  popular  thing  in  and 
around  Davisville.  They  seem  likely  to 
take  the  country  and  all  the  people 
in  it. 

Water  -  Bearing  Gravel.  —  The 
"  oldest  inhabitants  "  and  some  others 
in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Butte 
county  claim  that  the  showing  in  wells 
proves  that  the  magnificently  produc- 
tive county  in  which  is  located  Chico 
and  some  other  towns,  is  underlaid  at  a 
depth  of  about  15  feet  with  a  strata  of 
water  -  bearing  gravel  some  25  feet 
through.  What  is  meant  is  easily  un- 
derstood by  one  who  has  been  down  in 
a  water  mine  near  Pomona  or  else- 
where in  the  region  between  Riverside 
and  Pasadena. 

With  a  deep  top  layer  of  alluvial  soil 
underlain  by  another  deep  one  of  gravel 
traversed  by  an  underground  river,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Chico  and  vicinity 
produces  trees  of  an  almost  semitrop- 
ical  luxuriance.  The  same  sort  of  geo- 
logical formation  with  less  top  soil  is 
claimed  as  the  basis  of  their  prosperity 
at  certain  points  in  Tehama  county. 


Pretty  Hot 

time  to  build  fenco,  but  our  factory  la  running  full 

time  uinklnp  your  fall  fencing. 

PAGR  ft'OVEH  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


-A 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL 


A  SAFE  PROP  BRACKET. 

The  Mclntyre  Prop  Bracket  holds  the  limb  on  a 
broad  surface,  and  It  Is  self-adjus.lng  when  the 
limb  is  swayed  by  the  wind,  it  will  hold  your 
limb  as  safely  as  thi  ugb  h>-ld  by  hand.  Made  of 
band  steel,  to  last  forever,  and  costs  but  2  cents— 
a  sample  free  if  you  mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

RUBT.  8.  MclNTVKK,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL, 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

13  Inches  long,  $  S.00  per  1000. 

14  "  "  10.00  "  " 
18  "  "  11.  50  "  " 
18  '■  "  12.50  "  " 
24  "  "  15.00  "  " 
30  "  "  17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAI . 


Tut  ty\$vn 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  ttory,  Culture  and  Coring. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
Id  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  rHE  Divit  Publishing  Co..  or  lu 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  e  bould  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  S»n  Francisco,  (Jul. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  luht 
.blanket.    Sponge  the  lens  and 
fcput  on  light  bandages. 

w     Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S    FAMILY    ELIXIR  cures  rbeui 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.   Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  lOO-pa^e  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  \  ItKK. 

Tu  l  til's  Elixir  Co.,  88  Utterly  St.,  BoMon,  M  i--. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  Sun  Fmni-Uto,  C*L 

Bewirc  of  so-called  Elixirs— "on©  IMatM  but  Tattle's. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otfer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


LOOH! 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Why  buy  in  the  East  when 
■we  will  deliver  at  your  ship- 
ping station  our  E-UFVlCrt A. 
drop-head  or  closed  cabinet 
Sewing  Machines  at  less 
than  one-third  the  agent's 
price  >f  Remember,  the 
EUREKA  is  the  best  that 
money  and  mechanical  sKill 
can  produce,  and  our  prices 
below  all  others. 

WRtTE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


W.  O.  HARDWARE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


S  "^Catalogue  £t 

Every  horticulturist 

should  have  It.  40  pag«-K  5» 

of  new  information  and  \  \ 

details  aoout  j^g 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dred* of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  1b  FRBE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estib.  1890.) 

San  Dlmai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


When 

ye  hae  naething 
else  to  do  slick  in  a 
tree.    It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

FWe  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Hichter,  (Montpollier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  larKe  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS 


HP 

l^^liiwl 


By  Willis  P.  Hazard 
Their  History,  Na 
ture  and  Manage 
ment.  Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow 
how  to  feed,  to  man 
age,  to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sbarpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  B  >und  in 
full  cloth  Size,  5*x 
8ii  in.  SI,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1.  12200  buys  65  acres  choice  Bandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  mile*  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

8.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced  Cal 


L     SO  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif..  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos.,  $1600. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  t7,2<"6 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered: is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  U 
in  the  thermal  Delt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5.  1055  &  acres  upland  and  7915  acres  tule  land 
In  Solano  <'o.  Being  a  portion  of  Reclamation 
District.  $536 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

SO  Meres  All  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  bouse  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LEWELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy- 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  'of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


3J"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbj.    Wheel!  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON.  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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From  an  Old  Friend. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  fin- 
ished its  sixty-third  volume.  For  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  years  it  has  steadily 
grown  better  and  better,  and  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  purely  agricultural  papers 
on  the  coast.  We  have  read  it  all  these 
years,  having  gotten  up  the  first  club  for 
it  ever  sent  from  San  Bernardino  county. 
We  value  it  highly,  because  of  the  vast 
amount  of  really  valuable  information  it 
contains  concerning  the  purely  agricul- 
tural conditions  of  this  coast,  which  con- 
ditions are  radically  different  from  those 
of  the  balance  of  the  United  States.  We 
wish  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  many 
years  of  advancing  usefulness  and  pros- 
pe  rity. — Redlands  Citrograph. 


Educational. 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HEALOS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
28  Teaoners,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Year. 
Individual  Instruction. 
WWrlte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL" 


805  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  lor  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


GAS  CITY 


College, 


Business 

OF  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

HUMPHREYS  &  WOLPENBAROAR , 

(Successors  to  C.  E.  DOAN.) 

Best  Equipped  School  on  the  Coast. 

Competent  Teachers  with  Business 
Experience. 

Rates  of  Living  Cheap.  Tuition  Reasonable. 

COMPLETE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  $50. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Momtt   dfc   T  O  w  n  • 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  S 5-57-59-61  pint  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MOFALL  &  CO  _.. Portland.  Or. 
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FVuit  Evaporator. 

Some  of  the  Reasons  Why  the  BLACKBURN  is  the  Best: 

The  fruit  dried  in  it  brings  the  highest  market  price. 

It  does  not  crack  the  skin  of  the  most  delicate  fruit,  thus  retaining  all  the  jalce,  weight  and 
flavor. 

It  is  the  only  dryer  made  that  does  not  sweat  the  fruit. 
Because  it  does  exactly  as  represented. 

The  principle  of  the  "BLACKBOBN"  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  others;  the  green  fruit  being 
placed  in  it  at  the  top,  and  is  lowered  towards  the  heater  by  means  of  patented  lowering  posts 

In  other  dryers  the  green  fruit  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  dryer,  directly  over  the  furnace,  and 
is  then  raised  by  a  device  and  more  green  fruit  placed  under  it.  The  sudden  heat  striking  this  green 
fruit,  drives  the  sream  and  moisture  into  the  partially  dried  fruit  above  it,  thereby  sweating  the  fruit 
and  leaving  it  soggy  ana  wet,  making  it  necessary  to  dry  it  a  second  time. 

The  "BLA«  KBCRN"  EVAPORATOR  does  not  cracn  the  skin  of  any  delicate  fruit,  such  as 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  thereby  retaining  the  juice,  lost  by  other  processes. 

The  green  fruit  is  always  placed  above  the  dry  fruit. 

The  green  fruit,  being  placed  at  the  top,  is  dried  so  gradually  that  out  of  50O  pitnnds  of  most 
delicate  fruit,  not  one  oance  of  juice  is  lost,  thus  giving  a  heavy  dried  fruit  with  all  the  natural 
flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

They  can  be  made  any  capacity  required. 


The  dryer  can  be  seen  in  operation  at  our  factory  at  any  time. 
Prices  and  particulars  upon  application. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


The  Above  |Cut  Showslthe  Lowering  Posts  in  the 
PiM  Drying  Chamber. 


Globe  Engineering  Co., 

Factory,  1176-1178  Mission  St.  Office,  146  FIRST  STREET. 

SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

TELEPHONE,  JAMES  1101. 


Mustard  Factory  Proposed.— 
Lompoc  Record  :  The  talk  of  establish- 
ing a  mustard  factory  in  Lompoc  is  again 
revived  by  Los  Angeles  capitalists.  This 
is  one  industry  that  ought,  with  great 
profit,  to  be  centered  in  the  Lompoc  val- 
ley, where  about  all  the  mustard  in  the 
United  States  is  grown.  One  drawback, 
perhaps,  is  fuel,  but  that  is  now  elimi- 
nated with  oil  so  handy  at  fair  rates,  and 
transportation  facilities  of  the  first  order 
by  rail  and  by  water. 


R.  H  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
porter  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and  lm- 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    YAJ,    JACKSON    <fc  CO.. 
8ole  Agents.      -     No.  183  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  Citj,  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  YAH  DEE  rJAILLEK,  Pret't 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatku 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  or 
assaying  IfiO  F.stahlished  1SIM.  Send  for  Circular 


RTP-A-N-S 

There  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  ill-health 
that  is  not  benefited  by  the  occasional  use  of  a 
R  I  P  A  N  S  Tabule.  For  sale  by  Druggists. 
The  Five-Cent  packet  is  enough  for  an  ordinary 
occasion.  The  family  bottle,  60  cents,  contains 
a  supply  for  a  year. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS.  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

324  CLAY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire*  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5HX7V4  inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  SI.  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES. 


NO.  46. 

12  ft.  10H  In  x  19  ft. 

i%  in. 
One  Outf-ide  Door, 
One  Inside  Door, 
Two  Windows, 
TwoJRooms. 

Made  Suitable  for 
All  Climates 

Send  for  illustrate* 
Catalogue. 

BURNHAM. 
STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  Street, 
bet  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  C A  Li. 

San  Francisco  Office: 

40  New  Montgom- 
ery Street 


JUNIOR?  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES, 


OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

BAfflBS    TRICYCLE     CO  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WANTED— A  SECOND-HAND  IMPROVED 
COLUMBIA  OTTO  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

not  less  than  12  H.  P.  nor  more  than  16  H.  P.  Must 
be  in  good  working  order  and  cheap.  Address  J. 
SNOW,  San  Jose,  Cal.   R.  F.  D.  5, 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  li  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  c. 

Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

657  PAGES,  BOUND  IS  CLOTH. 
Price,  ®2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES5, 

3SO  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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The  Old  Reliable  SCHUTTLER 

WAGON. 


READ  THIS: 

The  above  cut  shows  the  mechanical  principle  of  the 
SCHUTTLER  ROUND  SOLID  STEEL  PATENTED 
STOOL  COLLAR  AXLE  now  used  on  all  solid  steel  axle 
wagons.  It  entirely  dispenses  with  the  wood  axle  stock  and 
in  its  stead  insures  an  even  bearing  as  well  as  a  firm,  direct 
and  positive  connection  between  the  bolster  and  the  axle. 
The  load  on  the  axle  is  carried  directly  to  the  wheel.  The 
ends  of  the  bolster  (and  the  sand  board  on  the  front  gear) 
are  doubly  clipped  to  the  stools,  thus  forming  a  perfect  truss. 
The  front  axle  has  no  hole  in  the  center  to  weaken  it. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SOLE  AGENTS. 


Honest  Workmanship  Combined 
with  Mechanical  Principles  Cor- 
rectly Applied  Have  Won  for 
the  Schuttler  Wagon  the  Name 

of   OLD   RELIABLE  .    Kc£       ^$6  (ejjv 


ALL  STEEL  SKEIN  FARM  GEARS  OF  5000 
POUNDS  CAPACITY  AND  OVER  ARE  NOW 
EQUIPPED  WITH  PATENT  STOOL  COLLAR 
AS  SHOWN  ABOVE.j»^j«^^^jt^^>^^^^^ 


Throe  feedo  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Easy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  Is  clear  train  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Fall  weight  in  smallest  car. 


l^ftlT£/OOAY 


ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  CO 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no 


DE  L&YAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  for  Ca,,fornla  nor,h  of  Fresn0 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Onr  plan:  We  will  (hip  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Yonr  money  back,  If  you  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ca  talogub 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

ARB    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strong  and  durable;  will  run  In 
llght|winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


"  HOOS1ER"  F»umps, 
REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

S7S  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


m9 


KROQH 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Works. 


jUV  for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected <o  Steam  or  Electric  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  hifthest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  HFG.  CO., 

OFFIOK  519  HARKET  STREET. 

WOKK8   9-1?  STEVENSON  8TKKUT. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  R0UND-H00P  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING.  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  cP|c^G00RTHEsAN0rRRK. 


FRANCISCO. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANF* 


California  fruit  bulletin. 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  4- 


Fruit  Trees  and 


>ali. 


Years  ago  an  old  friend  to  whom  we 
were  putting  some  questions  about 
what  he  had  observed  of  the  effect  of 
alkali  in  the  soil  on  fruit  trees  replied  : 
"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
though  I  might  select  certain  fruit  trees 
for  alkali  soil,  I  never  would  select 
alkali  soil  for  fruit  trees."  It  is  prob- 
ably true,  as  a  rule,  that  for  commer- 
cial planting  one  will  save  much  vexa- 
tion, disappointment  and  loss  if  he  is 
successful  in  keeping  away  from  alkali. 
Still,  the  subject  of  the  comparative 
tolerance  of  alkali  by  different  fruit 
trees  is  a  matter  of  much  horticultural 
importance.  We  find  data  on  this  sub- 
ject in  a  University  Bulletin  recently 
written  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Loughridge  of 
Berkeley,  which  will  serve  to  empha- 
size this  point. 

As  readers  have,  perhaps,  already 
noticed  in  our  references  to  the  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Hilgard  and  his  staff  are  en- 
deavoring to  fix  the  limit  of  endurance 
of  alkali  for  as  many  useful  plants  as 
possible,  and  for  comparative  purposes 
the  comparisons  are  made  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  tons  in  the  first  4  feet  of 
the  soil,  calculated  on  the  analysis  of  a 
certain  amount  of  the  soil  of  each  foot 
separately.  Observations  are  made  of 
the  behavior  of  all  the  trees  which  can 
be  found  growing  on  the  soil  repre- 
sented by  the  analysis.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
Dr.  Loughridge's  investigations.  The 
apple  tree  is  quite  sensitive  and  the 
effect  on  the  foliage  is  very  marked. 
Apricots,  as  shown  by  one  of  the  pic- 
tures on  this  page,  also  strongly  resent 
alkali.  The  differences  between  the 
two  adjacent  trees — one  on  good  soil, 
the  other  on  alkali — were  very  marked 
in  the  greater  height  and  full  foliage, 
large  leaves  and  vigorous  growth,  in 
the  one,  and  the  thinner  foliage,  smaller 
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THIRTY-FIRST  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Lemon  Orchard  Affected  by  Alkali;  Before  Deep  Irrigation. 


The  Same  Orchard  After  Alkali  was  Driven  Out  by  Deep  Irrigation,  Followed  by  Cultivation. 


and  blighted  leaves,  new  leaves  in  clus- 
ters at  end  of  limb,  and  evident  poor 
health,  in  the  other  ;  some  twigs  had 
lost  their  leaves  entirely.  Olives,  or- 
anges, pears  are  all  rather  tolerant  of 
alkali,  while  the  peach  is  very  sensitive 
to  it.  The  myrobolan  root  helps  trees 
considerably,  for  prunes  upon  it  do 
well,  while  on  common  plum  or  peach 
roots  they  fail. 

The  behavior  of  the  lemon  trees 
shown  in  the  pictures  is  quite  signifi- 
cant. The  tree  is  apparently  the  most 
rebellious  of  all  fruit  trees  in  alkali, 
but  the  process  of  washing  down  the 
alkali  by  free  use  of  sweet  water, 
where  the  soil  is  free  and  deep  to  carry 
it  down,  works  very  clear  relief.  The 
trees  shown  are  in  an  orchard  near  La 
Mirada,  Los  Angeles  county.  In  one 
part  of  the  tract  the  trees  were  doing 
well,  the  soil  showing  only  compara- 
tively small  amounts  of  alkali  salts.  In 
another  the  trees  were  stunted,  and  an 
examination  showed  no  signs  of  disease, 
the  trouble  being  evidently  due  to  the 
alkali.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  or- 
chard, at  the  end  of  the  irrigation  fur- 
row, where  water  was  caught  from 
run-off  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  thus  permitting  the  alkali  to 
accumulate,  the  trees  have  during  the 
past  year  shown  signs  of  disease,  and 
many  have  died.  The  alkali  in  this 
land  is  much  in  excess  of  that  where 
the  trees  were  merely  stunted,  thus 
indicating  this  excess  as  the  cause  of 
trouble.  By  a  system  of  the  manager, 
subirrigation  caused  water  to  dissolve 
the  salt  and  carry  it  deeply  into  the 
ground,  out  of  reach  of  the  feeding 
roots  of  the  trees,  its  rise  to  the  sur- 
face being  prevented  by  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  result  appeared  in  the 
greatly  improved  condition  of  the  trees, 
which  in  eight  or  ten  months  after  this 
treatment  seem  to  have  almost  recov- 
ered their  vigor. 


On  Good  Soil.  1  Yielding  to  Alkali. 

Apricotf  Trees  at  ,he  University^Substation  at  Tulare— With  and  Without  Alkali. 
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The  Week. 

Speculators  in  wheat  futures  have  succeeded  in 
slightly  bearing  values  for  options  the  past  week, 
but  much  of  the  loss  had  been  recovered  at  the  close, 
and  spot  wheat  is  firmer  than  a  week  ago,  with  bet- 
ter prospects  of  prices  hardening  than  declining  in 
the  next  few  months.  Only  a  part  cargo  of  about 
650  tons  cleared  this  week,  bound  for  United  King- 
dom. The  balance  of  the  cargo,  nearly  2900  tons, 
was  barley.  Some  of  this  cereal  is  going  afloat  by 
steamer,  being  wanted  abroad  before  sailing  vessels 
can  get  it  there.  Barley  values  have  been  inclining 
upward.  Some  foreign  buyers  and  the  Big  Four  have 
locked  horns  on  local  ground,  and  in  the  struggle  the 
growers  are  not  for  the  time  being  losing  any  money. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on.  The  oat  market  looked 
up  a  little  for  a  day  or  two  on  the  statement  from 
Uncle  Sam  that  he  wanted  2000  tons,  but  he  changed 
his  mind,  leaving  the  market  in  its  previous  dead 
calm.  Corn  is  inactive  and  is  neither  lower  nor 
higher  here  than  when  the  Chicago  corner,  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  was  having  full  swing.  Hay  has 
been  coming  forward  just  a  little  too  freely,  but  its 
good  average  quality  has  prevented  prices  from 
declining  materially.  Millstuffs  are  high  as  ever,  and 
it  looks  as  though  they  were  cornered  for  the  present. 
Dealers  are  talking  up  white  beans  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  bear  prices  of  colored;  as  could  be  readily  in- 
ferred, they  are  carrying  more  of  the  former  than  of 
the  latter  kind.  Beef  and  mutton  are  commanding 
as  good  money  as  for  some  weeks  past.  Hogs  are 
all  right  just  now,  sold  this  week  up  to  7  cents  a 
pound  on  the  hoof.  Handlers  say  hog  growers  are 
getting  wealthier  and  butchers  poorer  every  day. 
This  is  better  than  to  have  it  the  other  way,  although 
poor  butchers  are  not  seen  hovering  around  these 
parts;  they  are  probably  in  the  mountains.  Butter 
values  have  been  again  marked  up  and  the  article  is 
in  improved  demand,  tasting  better  than  when 
cheaper.  Cheese  market  is  firm  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  lower.  Eggs  are  bringing  better  figures 
and  still  higher  values  are  looked  for  soon.  Poultry 
was  in  fair  demand,  bringing  fully  as  good  prices  as 
last  quoted,  but  most  buyers  wanted  chickens,  the 
larger  and  fatter  the  better.  Potatoes  have  dragged 
badly  most  of  the  week,  but  reduced  prices  are 
expected  to  soon  bring  forth  shipping  orders. 
Onions  have  been  in  fair  request,  values  ruling 
steady.     Tree  fruits  of  reasonable  kinds  were  in 


good  supply  and  prices  low  enough  for  any  con- 
sumer. Berries  were  in  lighter  stock  and  higher. 
Grapes  were  not  plentiful;  a  few  black  arrived  from 
Arizona  and  some  Fontainebleu  from  Vacaville, 
both  bringing  good  prices.  Market  for  citrus  fruit 
is  easier  despite  warm  weather.  In  dried  fruits 
apricots  are  having  the  call;  other  varieties  will 
come  in  for  attention  later.  Some  of  the  dealers  sold 
more  July  apricots  than  they  are  able  to  secure  at 
their  figures,  and  they  are  squirming  to  get  out  of 
the  woods.  Market  for  almonds  and  walnuts  shows 
firmness,  but  not  much  doing.  The  Davisville  and 
Brentwood  associations  have  called  for  bids  on  their 
almond  crops,  to  be  opened  Saturday,  the  26th. 
Hops  are  held  stiffly,  but  buyers  are  not  grabbing 
them  at  top  figures.  Wool  is  closely  sold  up;  more 
choice  could  be  readily  placed.  Honey  is  offering  in 
only  a  moderate  way  and  is  held  above  the  views  of 
big  buyers.  _ 

Supplementary  and  confirmatory  of  the  special 
report  which  we  published  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  July  12  comes  a  dispatch  from  Paul  Masson, 
a  prominent  fruit  grower  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
who  is  now  in  France,  stating  that  the  French  prune 
crop  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  late  cold  rains 
and  hail.  Earlier  in  the  season  the  prospects  were 
for  a  short  crop  in  France.  Now,  according  to  Mr. 
Masson,  the  yield  will  hardly  be  worth  marketing. 
The  result  in  California  comes  quickly.  It  is  re- 
ported from  San  Jose  that  twenty-one  carloads  sold 
for  Europe  from  Friday  to  Tuesday  last,  not 
of  new  crop,  but  prunes  on  hand.  The  total  number 
of  cars  sold  for  export  since  last  fall  is  about  400. 
There  has  never  been  such  a  demand  in  Europe  for 
our  fruit  as  at  present,  and  it  is  believed  the  demand 
will  clean  up  the  prunes  on  hand  before  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  Offers  for  the  new  crop  on  a  2J-cent  basis 
have  been  refused.  The  prune  isn't  the  deadest  cock 
in  the  fruit  pit  after  all. 


The  new  oleomargarine  law  went  into  effect  .July  1, 
and  now  this  imitation  butter  must  be  white.  Singu- 
larly enough,  there  arises  a  danger  to  all  genuine 
butter  which  is  too  pallid  because  it  is  suspected  of 
being  bogus.  This  is  a  phase  of  the  matter  not  widely 
foreseen,  but  it  is  plainly  of  moment  and  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  trade.  We  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Y.  Knight  of  Chi- 
cago, secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  asking 
us  to  inform  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rtral  Press 
that  unless  they  want  their  butter  sold  as  packing 
stock  they  must  color  it  so  as  to  resemble  June  but- 
ter. Otherwise  consumers  in  the  cities,  because  of 
the  repeated  misrepresentations  made  to  them,  will 
believe  it  to  be  oleomargarine  and  refuse  to  buy  it. 
If  uncolored  or  white  butter  is  made  in  future,  it  will 
entirely  counteract  the  effects  of  the  new  law,  be- 
cause if  people  become  accustomed  to  eating  white, 
butter  they  will  easily  be  deceived  by  oleomargarine 
swindles.  The  future  of  the  butter  business  seems  to 
depend  upon  keeping  up  the  color  standard  of  butter 
to  distinguish  it  from  oleomargarine. 

The  proposition  of  a  California  ostrich  grower,  Mr. 
Edward  Cawston  of  Pasadena,  to  furnish  the  New 
York  poultry  trade  with  young  and  tender  ostriches 
in  quantities  to  suit,  is  unique,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  they  ask  to  know  more  about  the  edibility  of  the 
ostrich  before  inviting  consignments.  The  popular 
conception  of  ostrich  flesh  is  a  trifle  against  the  sub- 
stance, it  must  be  admitted.  That  the  framework 
surrounding  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  would  prove 
tractable  under  ordinary  human  digestive  powers 
needs  demonstration,  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  Evidently  Mr.  Cawston  has  assurance  on 
the  subject,  for  he  wrote  to  a  New  York  firm  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  would  like  to  quote  you  prices  on  ostrich  eggs 
and  also  learn  what  you  would  pay  for  a  carload  of 
dry-picked  ostriches.  These  birds  are  spring  os- 
triches and  weigh  100  pounds  apiece. 

If  ostrich  meat  and  eggs  commend  themselves  to 
the  public  taste,  there  are  possibilities  in  the  business 
which  defy  measure.  A  single  egg  would  furnish  an 
omelet  for  a  large  family,  and  it  could  be  so 
strikingly  served  in  the  halves  of  the  shell 
neatly  sawn  asunder.  A  single  dry-picked  100- 
pound  ostrich  in  the  basement  of  a  capacious  boiler, 
with  plumbing  arrangements  for  a  continuous  inflow 


of  hot  water  and  outflow  of  product,  could  supply  a 
large  caravansary  with  chicken  soup  for  a  month. 
But  why  attempt  to  picture  possibilities  which  are 
illimitable  !  After  California  has  established  her  ex- 
port ostrich  business  and  thus  retaliated  upon  East- 
ern chicken  dealers  for  swamping  the  local  markets 
with  old  fashioned  poultry,  no  doubt  canned  ostrich 
will  be  provided  for,  and  if  there  is  poetic  justice  in 
the  agricultural  world  it  will  consist  in  getting  the 
flesh  of  an  ostrich  which  has  flourished  upon  castoff 
tinware  itself  safely  ensconced  in  shining  tin  with 
ornithological  labels  to  suit  the  case.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  elevating  thoughts  which  has  recently 
occurred  to  us.  Even  the  ostrich  himself  cannot 
kick  at  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Rose  Mildew  and  Apple  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  you  will  find  a  small 
branch  taken  from  one  of  my  rose  bushes.  When 
planted  it  seemed  healthy  and  was  quite  thrifty  until 
this  season.  I  had  about  a  dozen  all  told.  A  lady 
sent  me  a  pretty  monthly  rose  and  when  I  planted  it 
I  noticed  it  did  not  look  healthy.  There  was  a 
grayish  substance  on  the  leaves,  and  it  has  communi- 
cated it  to  every  bush  in  the  yard.  I  had  five  run- 
ning roses  planted  this  spring  and  already  they  have 
begun  so  show  signs  of  the  same  disease.  I  have 
tried  sulphur,  soot,  kerosene  and  water,  soapsuds, 
etc.,  but  they  do  no  good.  What  is  it,  and  what 
would  you  recommend  to  destroy  it  ? 

I  also  send  a  twig  from  an  apple  tree  that  has 
never  done  very  well.  The  leaves  are  very  small  and 
the  twigs  die  back  from  the  end.  The  leaves  near 
the  body  are  large  and  thrifty. — Reader,  Siskiyou 
county. 

The  rose  specimen  which  you  send  is  badly  affected 
with  rose  mildew  (Spherotheca  pannosa).  This 
fungus  is  usually  checked  in  its  growth  by  the  use  of 
sulphur,  but  where  sulphur  is  not  effective  the  Bor- 
deau  mixture  should  be  tried.  In  the  drier  parts  of 
the  State  this  fungus  assumed  a  more  powdery  form 
and  does  not  have  the  smell  of  mildew  so  fully  devel- 
oped as  is  the  case  with  your  specimen.  Conditions 
seem  to  be  very  favorable  with  you  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fungus.  The  trouble  with  the  apple  tree 
is  not  apparent  from  the  specimens,  as  there  seems 
to  be  no  insect  or  disease  upon  it.  There  is  probably 
something  the  matter  with  the  soil,  or  the  moisture 
supply — either  too  much  or  too  little  water,  as  this 
is  generally  the  cause  of  die-back  and  poor  growth 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches. 

California  Lotus,  Brome  Grass,  Etc. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  plant  for  which  I  would 
like  a  description,  name  and  habits  of  growth,  etc. 
I  found  it  here  on  the  place  we  have  purchased,  and 
it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  dry  ground.  Cat- 
tle eat  it  readily;  also  hogs.  Can  it  be  used  here  as 
a  forage  plant  successfully  ?  Can  you  tell  me  if 
Bromus  inermis  will  do  well  on  this  hill  land  ?  In 
Washington  it  is  a  grand  success,  but  land  here  is 
different.  We  wish  to  seed  this  place  to  some  sort 
of  grass  that  will  be  more  beneficial  than  the  present 
yield  of  grass,  wild  clover  and  weeds.  Why  do  my 
tomato  vines,  which  are  healthy  and  bloom  very 
freely,  lose  the  bloom  without  setting  fruit  ? — New 
Home  Maker,  Santa  Cruz. 

That  forage  plant  of  which  you  enclose  specimen  is 
identified  by  Mr.  Davy  of  the  University  botanical 
department,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
study  of  native  forage  plants,  to  be  the  California 
lotus,  or  Dakota  vetch  (Lotus  Americanus).  This  is 
an  annual  plant  of  late  growth  and  very  deep  root- 
ing habit,  and  it  proved  of  very  great  value  to  Cali- 
fornia stockmen  during  the  recent  dry  seasons,  and 
it  has  been  quite  highly  commended  by  farmers  in 
parts  of  the  State  where  forage  plants  are  at  a 
premium.  Mr.  Davy  has  traced  the  roots  of  this 
plant  to  a  depth  of  over  7  feet.  It  is  probable  that 
the  seed  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  market  because 
the  pods  burst  quickly  when  the  seed  is  ripe  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  gather.  This  plant  is  common  in  the 
prairie  region,  as  well  as  in  California,  and  Smith 
says  "  cattle  and  sheep  become  rolling  fat  on  pas- 
tures where  this  vetch  abounds.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  native  forage  plants  and  should  be 
given  an  extended  trial  in  cultivation,  being  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  drier  soils." 

Hungarian  brome  grass  is  one  of  the  best  grasses 
recently  introduced  to  this  State,  but  it  will  not  live 
through  the  summer  in  the  driest  situations.  Where 
there  is  a  little  moisture  retained  in  the  soil,  or 
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where  some  moisture  can  be  gained  from  coast  in- 
fluences the  plant  will  maintain  its  life  in  the  root  and 
start  very  early  in  the  fall  and  make  satisfactory 
winter  growth. 

The  falling  of  blossoms  of  the  tomato  early  in  the 
season  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  are 
growing  too  vigorously.  Perhaps  you  are  giving 
them  too  much  irrigation.  As  soon  as  the  growth 
becomes  more  matured  and  the  tissues  a  little  more 
matured  the  blossoms  will  set  and  fruit  will  appear. 

Pear  Dropping  Not  a  Sign  of  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — A  fruit  grower  near  here  who 
has  an  orchard  of  pears  of  several  acres  has  com- 
plained to  me  about  the  fruit  falling  from  the  trees. 
Early  in  the  spring  he  had  prospect  of  an  excellent 
crop  of  pears,  but  there  is  very  little  left  now.  He 
says  he  can  see  nothing  the  matter  with  the  trees, 
and  he  hardly  knows  what  is  the  cause  of  his  loss. 
He  thinks  it  may  be  due  to  pear  blight. — L.  W.  Tay- 
lor, Suisun. 

The  dropping  of  pears  and  of  other  fruits  is  a  very 
obscure  matter,  and  adequate  causes  have  not  yet 
been  demonstrated.  No  doubt  a  great  many  pears 
drop  because  of  the  lack  of  pollination  in  the  blos- 
som. Lack  of  pollination,  you  know,  prevents  the 
seed  bearing,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in 
nature  to  cast  off  fruits  which  are  not  properly 
started  on  the  road  to  seed  bearing,  but  this  will  not 
account  for  all  the  fruit  dropping.  It  is  a  matter 
which  requires  careful  investigation.  It  affects 
nearly  all  fruits  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Al. 
though  growers  have  notions  about  the  causes,  no 
demonstration  has  yet  been  reached.  Your  friend 
may  be  sure,  however,  of  one  thing,  that  if  he  sees 
nothing  the  matter  with  the  foliage  and  the  young 
wood  he  has  no  pear  blight.  This  disease  makes 
itself  very  manifest  by  the  blackening  and  dying 
back  of  the  young  wood,  leaves  and  fruit,  and  the 
fruit  that  is  affected  does  not  drop,  but  simply  hangs 
on  the  tree  and  looks  as  though  fire  had  struck  it. 
This  is  quite  different  from  another  blackening  of  the 
fruit  which  comes  in  the  form  of  black  patches  or 
scabs.  That  is  called  the  "  pear  scab,"  and  does  not 
burn  back  the  leaves  and  twigs  like  the  pear  blight 
does.  Apparently  your  friend  has  none  of  these 
things,  but  has  healthy  trees,  with  the  dropping  of 
fruit  from  some  cause  or  causes  which  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. 

An  Obscure  Case. 

To  the  Editor: — My  orchard  of  prune  trees,  five 
years  old,  well  loaded  with  prunes,  has  some  trees 
dead  and  others  nearly  dead.  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy,  as  I  fear  I  may  lose  the  whole  orchard  ? 
The  trees  seem  to  be  affected  by  some  insect  which 
works  just  under  the  bark  on  the  body  of  the  tree  near 
the  ground,  working  on  the  inner  part  of  the  bark 
until  it  has  been  cut  around  the  tree,  and,  of  course, 
that  kills  the  tree.  The  outside  of  the  bark  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  being  affected.  Some  trees  that 
look  healthy,  on  examining  I  find  affected.  If  I  can 
discover  a  remedy,  I  may  save  them. — Grower, 
Parlier. 

It  is  impossible,  without  having  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  trees,  to  give  any  very  definite  opinion  as 
to  what  has  caused  the  die-back  and  death  which  you 
describe.  It  is  probable  that  the  insect  which  you 
mention  as  working  in  the  inner  bark  is  not  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  but  has  come  on  after  the  bark  has 
died.  Unless  careful  examination  of  the  exterior 
bark  should  show  the  presence  of  minute  insects  like 
the  San  Jose  scale,  we  should  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  failure  of  the  trees  was  due  to  something  in- 
hospitable in  the  soil — either  that  alkali  had  arisen 
and  injured  their  roots,  or  that  water  standing  too 
high  in  the  soil  had  accomplished  the  same  effect.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  exactly  the  same  results  are  pro- 
duced by  heat  and  dryness  in  the  soil ;  both  too  much 
water  and  too  much  dryness,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  the  root-hairs  and  the  subsequent  dying  back  and 
failure  of  the"  tree  itself.  These  observations  must 
be  verified  by  examination  of  the  trees  themselves 
and  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing,  and  with- 
out that  one  can  not  give  very  definite  information  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Alfalfa  on  the  Sonoma  Coast. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  the  prospect  of 
an  alfalfa  crop  in  northern  Sonoma  county  ?  With 
considerable  fog,  will  it  grow  without  irrigation  ?  I 
have  good,  rich  soil  and  do  not  care  to  experiment 
without  some  chance  of  success. — Keader,  Caza- 
dero. 

Alfalfa  is  not  as  a  rule  successful  very  near  the  up- 


per coast,  because  the  summer  temperature  is  not 
high  enough  to  secure  a  good  growth,  nor  does  it 
succeed  well  on  uplands,  because  the  soil  should  be 
deep  and  rather  loose,  as  well  as  rich.  On  such  soils 
it  is  satisfactory  for  one  or  two  growths  without  irri- 
gation, but  there  is  always  danger  that  gophers  will 
multiply  with  great  rapidity  where  there  is  no  water 
available  for  occasionally  drowning  them  out.  Our 
impression  is  that  success  would  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ful and  that  it  might  be  better  for  you  to  seed  down 
the  piece  with  Australian  rye  grass  or  mesquite, 
which  are  usually  found  more  satisfactory  than  alfalfa 
so  near  the  coast. 

Cherry  Slug. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  you  a  sample  of  a 
small  black  slug  and  the  cherry  leaves  that  they  have 
worked  on,  eating  up  the  tissue  and  leaving  the  skel- 
eton of  the  leaf.  Some  of  the  trees  haven't  a  green 
leaf  on  them.  They  look  as  though  a  fire  had  passed 
through  them,  and  it  ruins  the  fruit.  Can  you  give 
me  a  remedy  that  will  exterminate  them  ?  I  am 
afraid  I  will  lose  next  year's  crop  if  I  don't  get  rid  of 
them.— C.  E.  Bowman,  Corralitos. 

The  insect  which  is  doing  you  injury  is  called  the 
cherry  slug,  and  if  the  leaves  are  pretty  well  de- 
stroyed there  is  little  that  you  can  now  do.  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  still  some  leaves  and  insects  feeding 
on  them,  you  can  kill  them  by  spraying  with  Paris 
green — one  pound  to  300  gallons  of  water.  The 
cherry  tree  will  not  stand  Paris  green  as  strong  as 
the  apple  or  pear.  If  the  work  is  about  done,  you 
will  have  to  leave  the  treatment  until  a  new  brood  of 
insects  appears.  If  you  only  have  a  very  few  trees, 
the  slugs  can  be  killed  by  blowing  or  throwing  fine 
road  dust  upon  the  leaves.  This  settles  on  the  slimy 
insect  and  destroys  it. 

Growing  Orris  Hoot. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  any  one  growing  Florentine 
iris  (or  orris  root  of  commerce)  ?  If  not,  where  can 
I  obtain  it  ?  Do  you  think  it  possible  or  necessary 
to  hybridize  with  our  native  iris,  which  grows  all 
over  the  State  ? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  true  Florentine  iris  grows  readily  in  the  Uni- 
versity garden  at  Berkeley  and  seems  to  be  adapted 
to  this  climate.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  it 
would  hybridize  with  the  native  iris,  but  what  would 
be  gained  by  it  would  be  a  question  with  the  propa- 
gator. Presumably,  as  this  root  is  suited  for  com- 
mercial use  and  is  recognized  as  such,  it  would  be 
better  to  undertake  propagation  of  the  true  kind 
than  to  grow  hybrids,  unless  one  has  a  definite  idea 
of  improvements  to  be  accomplished. 

Alfalfa  or  Bermuda. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  just  purchased  forty  acres 
of  land  and  have  been  advised  to  ask  you  for  some 
advice  as  to  laying  it  out.  The  hardpan  seem  to  be 
about  3  feet  from  the  surface.  The  soil  is  sandy 
loam.  There  are  two  acres  of  two-year-old  peach 
trees  which  were  blasted  for  and  to-day  seems  very 
healthy.  My  main  question  is:  Is  such  a  place  good 
for  alfalfa  or  Bermuda  grass  ? — Reader,  Fresno. 

You  can  grow  alfalfa  successfully  on  the  soil  you 
speak  of  if  attention  enough  is  given  to  irrigation,  so 
that  the  ground  does  not  become  saturated  and  hold 
water  on  top  of  the  hardpan.  If  just  enough  is  given 
at  short  intervals  to  keep  the  plant  growing  well  it 
will  be  satisfactory  and  thrifty.  You  can  grow  Ber- 
muda grass  without  any  difficulty,  but  undoubtedly 
alfalfa  would  be  better  and  it  ought  to  do  as  well 
under  the  circumstances  as  the  peach  trees  even 
though  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  blasting. 

Cucumber  and  Melon  Beetles. 

To  the  Editor: — The  insects  which  I  send  you  are 
destroying  my  cucumber  and  melon  vines.  Having 
some  strong  and  healhty  vines  yet,  which  they  have 
done  but  little  damage  to,  I  kindly  ask  you  if  there  is 
any  remedy  that  can  prevent  this.  If  so,  please 
answer  through  your  columns.  —  A  Subscriber, 
Suisun. 

You  send  the  two  pests  Diabrotica  soror  and  tri- 
vittata,  which  are  often  associated  in  this  work. 
They  are  rather  hard  to  drive  away  or  to  poison. 
Try  an  ounce  of  Paris  green  thoroughly  mixed  with 
twenty  ounces  of  flour  and  sprinkle  it  sparingly  on 
the  parts  of  the  plants  where  the  insects  are  usually 
found.  This  is  the  best  offer  we  know  off  to  poison 
them.  Do  not  put  it  on  the  fruit.  You  may  also  try 
air-slaked  lime  into  which  you  have  stirred  as  much 
kerosene  as  it  will  take  without  getty  mussy.  Some- 
times this  will  drive  them  away. 


Cabbage  Lice  and  Cabbage  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  have  some  cabbages  that  are 
growing  finely  and  have  commenced  to  head,  but  I  see 
that  there  are  a  few  lice  on  them  and  the  worms  are 
eating  them  quite  badly.  Will  you  please  state  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  a  remedy  for  the  above  ? 
— Reader,  Bend. 

Soapsuds  put  on  with  a  good  deal  of  force  with  a 
force  pump  or  plant  syringe  will  knock  out  the  lice. 
If  you  stir  Paris  green  thoroughly  into  the  soapsuds, 
one  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  suds,  and  apply  gently 
with  a  fine  spray,  it  ought  to  take  care  of  both  lice 
and  worms.  Paris  green  is  counted  safe  to  use  on 
cabbage  because  the  head  forms  from  the  inside  and 
cannot  enclose  the  poison.  All  the  poison  will  be  on 
the  outside  leaves  which  are  taken  off  in  using. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
July  21,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Nearly  normal  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week.  Harvesting,  threshing  and  hay  baling 
are  progressing,  but  there  is  still  a  scarcity  of  labor  in 
some  sections.  A  correspondent  at  Wheatland  states 
that  the  yield  of  grain  in  that  vicinity  is  far  below  ex- 
pectations, but  of  good  quality.  Other  sections  report  a 
heavy  yield  of  wheat  and  barley,  excellent  in  quality. 
Hops  are  doing  well  and  a  good  crop  is  expected.  Corn 
and  sugar  beets  are  making  good  growth.  Melons  are 
ripening.  Grapes,  late  peaches,  prunes  and  almonds  are 
in  good  condition  and  give  promise  of  heavy  crops. 
Heavy  shipments  of  prunes  are  being  made  from  Guinda. 
Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  warm  and  clear  in  most  sections 
during  the  week,  with  frequent  fogs  along  the  coast. 
Harvesting  and  threshing  are  progressing.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  yielding  good  crops  in  the  central  and  north- 
ern sections,  and  fair  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts. It  is  reported  that  wheat  has  rusted  badly  in 
some  parts  of  Lake  county,  and  that  the  hay  crop  there 
is  light.  Beans  are  doing  remarkably  well  and  hops, 
corn  and  sugar  beets  are  making  good  growth.  The 
San  Jose  scale  is  damaging  fruit  in  portions  of  the  north- 
ern coast  counties.  Fruit  picking  and  drying  are  pro- 
gressing. Grapes  continue  in  excellent  condition.  Cit- 
rus fruits  and  olives  are  thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear,  warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week, 
but  with  cool  nights.  Harvesting  and  threshing  are 
progressing  rapidly.  Grain  is  of  good  quality  and  in 
some  sections  the  yield  is  much  heavier  than  anticipated. 
Most  of  the  grain  is  going  to  warehouses  and  shipments 
thus  far  have  been  light.  Hay  baling  continues  and  a 
heavy  crop  is  being  stored  or  shipped.  Corn  is  making 
good  growth.  Pasturage  is  drying  up,  but  stock  are 
still  in  good  condition.  Peaches  are  a  little  late  in  ripen- 
ing, owing  to  cool  nights,  but  there  will  be  a  good  crop, 
excellent  in  quality.  Other  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good 
condition  and  picking  and  drying  are  progressing.  Vine- 
yards are  in  first-class  condition  and  prospects  are  good 
for  a  heavy  crop. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  has  continued  warm  and  clear,  with  fogs 
along  the  coast.  Crops  are  in  fair  condition.  Sugar 
beets  and  corn  will  be  lighter  than  was  expected.  Green 
feed  is  scarce,  but  stubble  pasturage  is  plentiful.  The 
water  supply  is  low.  Walnuts  are  dropping  badly  in 
some  places.  Apricots  are  nearly  all  gathered.  They 
are  of  good  quality,  but  yield  is  light.  A  good  crop  of 
melons  is  being  gathered.  Two  carloads  of  lemons  are 
being  shipped  daily  from  San  Diego.  Oranges  are  in 
good  condition.  The  yield  of  honey  is  much  below  the 
average. 

Eureka  Summary.— Hay  harvest  well  advanced  and 
heavy  crop  assured.  Second  crop  of  berries  abundant. 
Apples  and  prunes  are  heavy;  the  latter  are  dropping. 
Some  fruit  orchards  in  northern  Humboldt  county  badly 
affected  by  conlin  moth. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warmer  week  ;  good  for 
fruit  drying.  Apricot  harvest  now  on;  fruit  unusually 
small.  Help  scarce,  causing  large  loss  of  fruit.  Early 
peaches  ripening. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature.  , 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  23,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

1 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.00 

.22 

.01 

.07 

62 

50 
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62 
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83 
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83 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Selection  of  Cows. 

By  C.  P.  Goodrich  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  Patrons'  Hand  Book. 

The  men  who  attain  the  highest  success  in  any 
business  always  use  the  implements  or  machines  that 
are  best  adapted  to  their  business. 

The  farmer  who  makes  milk  production  his  business 
is  a  dairyman,  and  he  needs  the  best  of  dairy  cows. 
The  best  dairy  cows  are  those  that  will  return  the 
most  value  in  milk  for  the  food  consumed.  The  dairy 
cow  is  a  machine  for  converting  the  forage  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  perhaps  other  foods,  into  money,  by 
producing  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

For  the  patron  of  a  creamery  or  maker  of  dairy 
butter,  the  best  cow  is  the  one  that  will  produce  the 
most  butter  fat  in  a  year,  for  a  given  amount  of  feed. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  patron  of  a  cheese  factory. 

Selections  from  One's  Own  Herd.  —  For  the 
farmer  who  has  a  herd  of  cows,  perhaps  a  sufficient 
number  to  stock  his  farm,  his  selection  should  com- 
mence with  his  own  herd  by  weeding  out  and  dispos- 
ing of  his  poorest  ones. 

Many  farmers,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  them,  who  are 
keeping  cows,  have  some  individuals  in  their  herds 
that  do  not  pay  for  their  feed,  and  the  owner  does 
not  know  it.  He  has  not  taken  the  means  to  select 
out  those  of  his  herd  that  do  pay  a  profit,  from  those 
that  do  not. 

A  cow  has  to  be  fed  a  year,  for  which  she  returns 
us  what  milk  she  gives  in  a  year.  The  only  way  to 
tell  how  well  she  pays  us  is  to  weigh  her  milk  every 
milking,  or,  at  least,  at  frequent  intervals,  and  test 
it  with  the  Babcock  test  and  find  out  how  much  but- 
ter fat  she  produces  in  a  year. 

Some  may  think  this  involves  a  great  deal  of  labor, 
but.  with  things  properly  arranged,  it  requires  but 
very  little  time.  With  a  milk  sheet  properly  ruled, 
and  with  the  names  or  numbers  of  the  cows,  together 
with  the  days  of  the  months,  placed  on  it,  and  a 
pencil  hanging  to  a  string,  and  a  spring  balance,  all 
conveniently  located  in  the  stable  where  the  milking 
is  done,  the  milkers  will  be  able  to  record  the  amount 
of  milk  each  cow  gives  at  every  milking  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  but  a  few  seconds  of  time  at  each  milk- 
ing. Each  sheet  can  be  made  out  for  one  month. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  figures  can  be  footed  up, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  can  tell  the  exact 
amount  of  milk  each  cow  has  produced. 

The  testing  should  be  done  once  or  twice  a  month 
by  testing  one  day's  milk — both  morning's  and  even- 
ing's milk — because  the  test  of  the  milk  is  liable  to 
vary  from  time  to  time,  but  a  test  at  stated  inter- 
vals— say  the  middle  of  each  month — and,  taking 
that  for  the  average  of  the  month,  will  approximate, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  very  closely  indeed,  to  the 
actual  amount  of  butter  fat  a  cow  produces  during 
the  year. 

Now  when  the  farmer  knows,  as  he  ought  to  know 
very  closely,  as  any  good  business  man  would  know, 
the  value  of  the  feed  his  cows  consume  and  the  value 
of  the  butter  fat  he  furnishes  to  the  creamery,  he 
can  readily  know  which  cows  are  returning  him  a 
profit  and  which  ones  he  is  keeping  at  a  loss. 

It  would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to  require  any 
argument  to  convince  any  man  of  the  folly  of  keeping 
cows  that  did  not  pay  in  milk  for  the  food  they  con- 
sumed, yet  some  men  are  constantly  doing  it  and  re- 
fuse to  enlighten  themselves  as  to  which  cows  are 
boarding  on  them  without  paying  for  it. 

I  have  in  mind  now  a  man  whom  I  had  been  urging 
to  take  this  means  of  finding  out  which  cows  in  his 
herd  were  not  paying  for  their  keep,  and  he  an- 
swered me  by  saying,  "I  won't  do  it.  I'm  afraid  I 
should  find  too  many  poor  cows,  and  if  I  should  dis- 
pose of  all  that  did  not  pay,  then  what  should  I  do 
for  cows  ?  "  Of  course,  argument  is  wasted  on  such 
a  man  and  I  said  no  more. 

Some  men  think  they  know  without  weighing  and 
testing  the  milk  of  the  individual  cows  of  the  herd 
which  are  the  best  ones,  but  they  can  only  guess  at 
it,  and  are  frequently  grievously  mistaken.  I  know 
this  was  the  case  with  me.  Before  the  Babcock  test 
was  invented,  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  weigh  the 
milk,  which  I  did  once  in  a  while,  and  thought  I  knew 
something  of  the  value  of  the  different  cows. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Babcock  brought  out  his  milk  test 
I  bought  one,  and  it  revealed  to  me  some  startling 
facts.  Some  cows,  which  I  had  supposed  were  my 
best  ones,  I  was  glad  to  dispose  of,  whiie  some  that  'l 
had  barely  tolerated  on  my  farm  were  really  the  most 
profitable  ones. 

A  Case  in  Point.— One  instance  I  will  relate:  I 
had  a  large  cow  that  was  a  hearty  feeder,  we  called 
Whitie,  which  my  hired  man  milked,  and  another 
medium  size  called  Beauty,  which  I  milked.  The 
hired  man  used  to  say,  when  milking  Whitie,  when 
fresh  and  getting  a  large  pail  brimming  full  at  a 
milking:  "  If  you  only  had  a  whole  herd  of  cows  like 
Whitie,  you  would  make  lots  of  money."  Then,  as  he 
looked  at  the  scant  half  pailful  that  I  got  from  my 
cow,  he  would  say:  "  I  don't  see  why  you  keep  such 
a  cow  as  Beauty  is.  It  must  be  to  look  at;  she  don't 
give  enough  milk  to  pay." 

But  the  Babcock  test  came,  and  I  got  some 
milk  scales  and  went  to  work  to  weigh  and  test  the 


milk  for  a  year.  Whitie  started  with  fifty  pounds  a 
day,  but  it  soon  began  to  drop  off  and,  after  a  while, 
she  began  to  fatten  up  and  finally  went  dry  some 
three  months;  and,  notwithstanding  her  great  pre- 
tensions to  begin  with,  she  gave  but  6000  pounds 
during  the  year.  Still  the  amount  of  milk  was  very 
good,  but  the  Babcock  test  revealed  a  very  disap- 
pointing fact.  The  test  averaged  but  3%,  which 
made  180  pounds  of  butter  fat,  which  would  make 
210  pounds  of  butter. 

Beauty  never  gave  over  twenty-five  pounds  a  day, 
but  kept  her  flow  so  well  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  footed  up  a  little  over  5000  pounds  with  an 
average  test  of  6.5%,  which  made  325  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  or  380  pounds  of  butter.  She  made  170 
pounds  more  than  Whitie  on  less  feed. 

Of  course  Whitie  had  to  go  when  she  came  fresh 
again.  The  man  who  looked  at  nothing,  when  buying 
cows,  but  a  large  frame  and  an  immense  udder,  that 
denoted  a  large  quantity  of  milk  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, bought  her.  But  Beauty  stayed  on  my  farm 
for  ten  years  after  that,  giving  me  net  profit,  above 
the  cost  of  feed,  of  from  $35  to  $50  a  year,  besides 
leaving  with  me  many  of  her  descendants,  which 
were  excellent  cows.  When  I  sold  her  on  account  of 
age  she  did  not  bring  much,  but,  after  all,  I  thought 
I  had  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her. 

Had  I  kept  Whitie  a  like  number  of  years,  her 
butter  would  probably,  judging  from  that  one  year's 
record,  have  just  about  paid  for  her  feed;  and  her 
female  descendants  would  have  stood  a  great  chance 
of  being  inferior,  as  dairy  cows,  to  Beauty's  descend- 
ants. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Beauty, 
in  those  ten  years,  paid  me  at  least  $400  more  than 
Whitie,  or  a  cow  like  her  could  have  done. 

Selecting  Cows  to  Buy. — When  one  wishes  to  buy 
cows  to  take  the  place  of  some  weeded  out,  or  to  in- 
crease his  herd,  or  to  start  a  new  herd,  a  different 
problem  presents  itself.  He  cannot  have  the  year's 
record,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  have  cows  to 
sell  have  not  kept  a  record  of  individual  cows,  or  if 
they  have,  they  have  too  much  business  sense  to  sell 
off  their  best  cows.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  the  seller 
which  are  his  good  cows,  for  he  will  tell  you  they  are 
all  good,  and,  besides,  he  does  not  know  himself,  be- 
cause he  has  never  made  a  yearly  test.  It  is  of  but 
little  use  to  see  the  cow  milked  and  take  a  sample 
and  test  it.  One  can  learn  but  very  little  from  one 
milking  what  a  cow  will  do  for  a  year. 

Therefore,  there  remains  but  one  thing  to  do,  and 
that  is  for  the  buyer  to  use  his  own  judgment,  being 
governed  entirely  by  the  form  of  the  cow.  There  is 
a  dairy  type — a  form  which  indicates  dairy  ability, 
which  the  close  student  of  the  dairy  cow  is  able  to 
recognize. 

There  are  cows  of  dairy  type  and  of  good  daiiy 
performance  in  nearly  all  breeds,  but  they  are  found 
more  nearly  universal  among  the  recognized  dairy 
breeds,  such  as  Guernseys,  Jerseys  and  Holsteics, 
than  among  other  breeds.  There  is  occasionally  one 
of  dairy  type,  and  a  splendid  performer  found  among 
some  of  the  beef  breeds,  but  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule,  and  though  good  performers  them- 
selves, would  not  be  very  likely  to  transmit  first-class 
dairy  qualities  to  their  offspring.  So  it  is  best  to 
hunt  among  the  dairy  breeds,  or  grades  of  dairy 
breeds  —  those  which  have  been  bred  and  used 
through  many  generations  solely  for  dairy  purposes 
— when  wishing  to  select  dairy  cows. 

The  Dairy  Form.  —  A  good,  competent  judge, 
when  he  goes  out  to  buy  a  cow,  does  not  ask  the 
owner,  "Is  she  a  good  cow?  How  much  milk  will 
she  give  ?  "  Or,  "  How  much  butter  will  she  make  ?  " 
But  he  looks  her  over  carefully  and  makes  up  his 
mind  whether  or  not  she  has  the  right  form  to  be  a 
good  producer. 

As  far  as  the  dairy  form  is  concerned,  there  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  different  standards  for  different 
breeds.  Not  that  the  great  producers  of  all  breeds, 
or  even  of  the  same  breed,  are  all  shaped  exactly 
alike,  but  all  great  performers,  of  all  breeds,  have 
certain  characteristics  alike,  which  distinguish  them 
as  dairy  animals. 

Now  I  do  not  claim  that  any  man,  even  though  he 
may  be  the  very  best  judge,  can  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty select  a  good  dairy  cow  every  time,  for  there 
may  be  some  defect  in  the  internal  milk  machinery, 
of  which  there  is  no  outward  evidence.  But,  after 
all,  the  form  is  the  best  guide  that  an  expert  judge 
can  have. 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  describe  on  paper 
the  dairy  form,  but  I  will  try  as  best  I  can  to  give 
my  ideas  about  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  looked  at  is  the  cow's  head. 
She  should  have  a  broad  forehead  with  large,  full, 
mild,  intelligent  looking  eyes,  and  have  every  indica- 
tion of  a  strong  brain  with  strong  nervous  force. 
Milk  production,  with  the  cow,  is  the  result  of 
nervous  force,  and  this  nervous  force  starts  from  the 
brain  and  runs  along  the  spinal  cord. 

A  strong,  rugged  backbone  indicates  that  it  en- 
closes a  large,  strong  spinal  cord.  Nerves  branch 
off  from  this  cord  between  each  of  the  sections  of  the 
backbone;  and  the  larger  these  nerves  the  more 
open  are  these  sections,  and  farther  apart  are  the 
ribs.  This  makes  the  dairy  cow  long  bodied  and  hav- 
ing a  rather  loose  and  relaxed  appearance. 

The  mouth  should  be  large  and  the  jaws  strong 
and  muscular,  which  indicates  that  she  is  a  good 


feeder.  She  should  have  great  depth  of  body,  show- 
ing that  she  has  large  capacity  for  handling  and 
digesting  the  large  amount  of  food  that  her  strong 
jaws  are  able  to  eat.  She  should  have  a  broad  chest 
and  large  girth  around  the  heart  and  plenty  of  lung 
capacity.  She  should  have  a  broad,  strong  loin  with 
hips  quite  wide  apart,  with  the  backbone  rising  quite 
high  between  them.  This  indicates  large  room  for 
the  organs  of  maternity. 

The  thighs  should  be  thin  and  incurved  on  the  back 
side,  with  great  room  between  them,  and  the  flank 
arched  up  high  just  in  front  of  them.  All  this  to  give 
room  for  the  large  fine  udder  which  she  must  have  to 
be  a  great  producer.  The  udder  should  extend  well 
forward  and  well  back,  making  a  long  connection 
with  the  body,  and  having  four  fairly  good  sized  teats 
set  on  well  apart.  Large,  full  milk  veins  that  carry 
the  blood  from  the  udder  back  to  the  heart  through 
large  "milk  wells"  or  openings  through  the  large 
walls  of  the  chest  are  indications  of  a  large  flow  of 
milk.  . 

Other  Points.  —  Some  other  points  which  good 
cows  usually  have,  but  not  always,  might  be  men- 
tioned. These  are  the  thin,  slim  neck;  the  clean, 
well  cut  up  throat;  the  thin  withers  and  the  long 
tail. 

A  great  many  men  when  judging  of  a  cow's  dairy 
ability  are  guided  almost  entirely  by  the  udder.  If 
that  is  large  and  fine  they  think  she  must  be  a  good 
cow,  no  matter  what  her  form  otherwise  is.  Of 
course  a  good  udder  usually  goes  with  a  good  dairy 
form,  but  not  always,  and  when  it  does  not,  the  cow 
is  either  a  partial  or  a  total  failure  as  a  dairy  cow. 

A  cow  may  have  a  large  udder  and  give  a  good 
quantity  of  milk  for  a  short  time,  but,  if  she  has  not 
a  good  dairy  form,  she  has  not  the  machinery  to 
keep  on  filling  her  udder  long  enough  to  make  her  a 
profitable  cow.  More  men  have  been  deceived  by  a 
large  udder  than  by  anything  else  about  a  cow,  be- 
cause that  was  almost  the  only  feature  they  looked 
at. 

The  buyer  should  never  fail  to  examine  carefully 
the  udder  of  every  cow  he  thinks  of  selecting,  to  see 
that  it  is  sound,  has  no  paralyzed  quarters  and  gives 
milk  easily  and  freely  from  all  four  of  her  teats. 

Sometimes  an  otherwise  excellent  cow  is  rendered 
partially  or  totally  worthless  for  the  dairy  because 
of  a  habit  of  leaking  milk.  This  fault  cannot  always 
be  detected  unless  the  milk  is  seen  to  be  leaking. 

Another  fault  that  some  cows  have  is  the  habit  of 
sucking  other  cows,  or,  worse  still,  of  sucking  them- 
selves. My  advice  is  never  to  buy  such  a  cow  under 
any  circumstances  if  one  can  detect  the  fault. 

Further  Test  of  Cows. — When  one  has  selected 
and  bought  bis  cows  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
if  he  is  going  to  get  as  profitable  a  herd  as  possible, 
he  must  test  them  with  the  scales  and  Babcock  test 
for  a  year.  He  will  perhaps  find  that,  although  he 
may  be  one  of  the  best  judges  of  cows,  he  has  got 
some  unprofitable  ones  that  will  have  to  be  dis- 
carded. 


THE  APIARY. 


A  California  Power  Honey  Extractor. 

The  well-known  California  bee  keeper,  J.  F.  Mcln- 
tyre  of  Ventura,  has  had  in  successful  use  for  some 
time  a  power  extractor  of  his  own  invention.  It  has 
eight  pockets,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  turning  on 
its  own  pivot,  and  all  eight  revolve  together  around 
a  common  center  shaft,  to  which  they  are  connected 
by  a  suitable  framework  of  gas  pipe.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Root  has  recently  described  the  outfit  and  its  opera- 
tion in  Gleanings,  arid  we  adapt  the  following  from 
his  writing  :  An  inspection  shows  that  the  pockets 
are  pivoted  on  the  sides,  on  a  vertical  line,  and  all 
geared  together  with  chains  and  sprockets.  The 
average  pockets,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  pivoted, 
or,  rather,  hinged,  like  a  door,  swinging  both  ways. 
When  the  combs  are  inserted  in  the  extractor  one  of 
the  handles  at  the  top  is  revolved  so  that  the  bas- 
kets are  placed  inside  of  the  shaft  on  which  it  re- 
volves. The  combs  are  inserted,  water  power  is  put 
on,  and  the  honey  is  thrown  out.  While  the  machine 
is  under  full  motion  a  lever  is  raised,  releasing  a 
catch,  which  permits  the  pockets  that  are  now  inside 
the  center  of  revolution  and  out  of  balance  to  be 
thrown  by  centrifugal  force  to  the  other  side,  or  out- 
side of  the  vertical  shafts  or  center  of  revolution.  It 
is  true  that,  at  the  moment  of  reversing,  there  is  a 
slight  shock,  and  one  would  think  it  would  rack  the 
whole  machine,  but  the  fact  that  it  has  been  operat- 
ing for  years  without  any  trouble  from  breaking 
down  seems  to  indicate  that  the  principle  is  not  so 
far  wrong.  To  build  an  extractor  on  this  plan  in- 
volves a  larger  expense  than  that  required  by  the 
regular  Cowan.  It  also  necessitates  a  larger  can — 
perhaps  18  inches  in  diameter — for  the  same  number 
of  pockets.  But  Mr.  Mclntyre  argues  that  the  work 
is  performed  more  rapidly,  because  the  extractor 
does  not  have  to  be  stopped  or  even  slowed  down. 

Operation. — But  I  wish  to  refer  particularly  to 
the  action  of  power  in  throwing  out  honey  from  the 
combs.  Mr.  Mclntyre  showed  me  conclusively  that 
ordinary  hand  turning  of  an  extractor  could  not  clean 
the  combs  of  the  beautiful,  thick  mountain  sage 
honey  as  clean  as  can  be  done  where  plenty  of  power 
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is  available.  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  abundance  of  water 
from  an  irrigating  flume  some  60  or  75  feet  above 
him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  open  a  valve  to  his  water 
motor,  and  his  extractor  will  instantly  begin  its 
rapid  whirr.  No  one  man,  nor  even  two  men,  by 
hand  power  could  ever  turn  a  reel  and  keep  it  at  the 
same  high  rotative  speed  that  was  maintained  by 
this  motor. 

Another  advantage  of  power  is  that  one  man  can 
do  the  work  of  uncapping  and  extracting  ;  for  while 
he  is  uncapping  the  eight  or  ten  combs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  he  lets  the  extractor  spin.  When  the  oper- 
ator is  about  through  uncapping  about  one-half  the 
combs  necessary  to  fill  the  pockets,  he  slips  the  lever 
and  the  machine  automatically  reverses  itself,  and 
the  process  of  slinging  honey  begins  instantly  from 
the  other  sides.  The  extractor  keeps  on  whirring 
while  the  rest  of  the  combs  to  complete  the  set  are 
being  uncapped.  When  the  machine  is  stopped  and 
the  combs  are  taken  out  they  are  not  exactly  dry, 
but  they  are  clean. 

I  came  away  from  the  Mclntyre  apiary  satisfied 
that  in  large  apiaries,  at  least  in  localities  such  as 
California,  Texas  and  Cuba,  if  one  can  afford  it  power 
is  the  thing.  For  the  purpose  of  driving  the  ex- 
tractor a  gasoline  motor  would  be  the  cheapest  ;  but 
it  does  not  allow  of  a  variable  speed  except  at  great 
expense.  We  have,  therefore,  concluded  that  a  small 
steam  engine  controlled  by  a  throttle,  and  a  small 
boiler,  all  things  considered,  for  the  average  person 
would  furnish  the  best  power.  Water  power,  of 
course,  is  the  ideal,  but  where  one  is  situated  as  is 
Mr.  Mclntyre  there  will  be  hundreds  who  will  have 
to  rely  on  steam. 

An  Interesting  Study  of  Robbers. 

W.  W.  McNeal,  an  Ohio  bee  student,  has  prepared 
for  the  American  Bee  Journal  an  interesting  account 
of  his  observations  on  the  behavior  of  robber  bees 
toward  their  victims.  The  discussion  arose  upon  the 
question,  "  Do  robber  bees  sting  the  defenders  of  the 
hive  they  are  trying  to  rob  ?  "  Robber  bees  do  sting 
at  such  times,  and  with  terrible  effect,  too.  If  this 
were  not  so,  how  is  it  they  are  so  successful  in  over- 
running at  times  a  good,  normal  colony  ?  Surely  the 
bees  of  the  attacked-  colony  are  not  intimidated  by 
any  superior  force  of  numbers,  and  retreat  before 
the  robbers  in  their  rush  for  the  stores.  This  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  honey  bee  when  she  feels  that 
her  home  is  worth  fighting  for.  When  such  a  colony 
submits  to  the  plundering  of  its  combs,  you  may 
know  that  its  fighting  force  has  been  swept  away  by 
the  fierce  onslaughts  of  those  frenzied  desperadoes. 

The  Conflict. — There  is  something  peculiar  about 
the  apparent  ease  with  which  robber  bees  will,  in  so 
many  cases,  get  the  better  of  a  bee  that  opposes  it 
in  an  endeavor  to  enter  the  hive.  The  robber  is 
worked  up  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  excitement 
and  abandonment  to  an  evil  habit ;  the  poison  glands 
pour  forth  their  fiery  fluids  more  bountifully,  and, 
the  honey  sac  being  almost  perfectly  in  a  state  of 
depletion,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  is  in  the  very  best 
possible  fighting  condition.  But  a  robber  bee  will  not 
use  its  sting  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing — that 
characterizes  a  villain  in  human  form.  There  is  a 
risk  to  run  which  she  is  not  willing  to  take  in  any 
such  way.  I  mean  the  risk  of  losing  her  sting.  The 
danger  of  having  it  torn  away  is  not  so  great  when 
thrust  into  the  body  of  another  bee  ;  but  when  the 
sting  has  penetrated  sufficiently  to  kill  outright  the 
bee  can  not  withdraw  it  easily,  and  I  have  often  seen 
them  crawling  about  upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
hive  dragging  the  dead  bee  thereby. 

Duels. — Robbers  will  often  bite  and  sting  just  a 
little  a  bee  that  has  surrendered,  in  an  effort  to  make 
her  give  up  the  last  mite  of  honey,  which  may  cause 
the  bee  to  die  in  a  short  time.  This,  to  me,  is  more 
plausible  than  that  the  captives,  so  to  speak,  join  the 
victors  in  their  own  hive.  When  a  robber  has  been 
seized  by  a  fighting  bee,  and  the  two  are  buzzing  so 
rapidly  on  the  alighting  board  or  ground  in  front  of 
the  hive  that  the  eye  can  not  determine  what  is  act- 
ually being  done  at  the  time,  the  fact  that  one  and 
quite  often  both  of  them  have  their  mandible  fast- 
ened upon  each  other  at  the  close  convinces  me  that 
both  were  fighting.  Sometimes  they  cease  buzzing, 
and  wrestle  on  the  ground  for  the  advantage.  The 
mandibles  hold  a  death  grip  while  the  two  hindmost 
legs  of  each  are  dexterously  used  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  getting  into  position  to  use  its 
sting.  The  bee  whose  abdomen  is  distended  the  least 
of  the  two  that  are  fighting  usually  succeeds  in  this 
and  destroys  the  other.  So  soon  as  the  fatal  thrust 
of  the  sting  has  been  effected  the  victorious  bee  will 
usually  make  an  effort  to  break  away  ;  but  the  other 
will  often  cling  by  the  mandibles  till  she  is  too  weak 
to  do  this. 

Aspects  of  Robbers. — Evidence  of  a  very  conclu- 
sive nature  may  be  had  in  cases  where  the  contention 
is  between  a  colony  of  Italian  and  black  bees.  The 
untrained  eye  then  can  easily  separate  the  robbers 
from  the  regular  inmates  of  the  hive.  But  the  expe- 
rienced observer  will  not  often  be  deceived  by  the 
maneuvers  of  robber  bees.  The  sweet  melody  in  the 
hum  of  a  bee  engaged  in  honest  pursuits  is  so  differ- 
ent from  the  loud,  shrill  notes  of  robbers  that  the  ear 
alone  may  detect  them.  The  bright,  cheery  color  of 
honesty  is  soon  swept  away,  being  replaced  by  a 


dirty,  glassy,  greased  appearance  in  a  short  time, 
when  a  bee  resigns  itself  to  this  evil  habit.  All  Ital- 
ian bees  will,  when  they  become  aged,  assume  a 
darker  color  than  they  had  when  in  younger  life  ;  but 
this  shade  of  blackness  that  comes  with  waning  vital- 
ity— vitality  spent  in  honest  toil — contrasts  largely 
with  the  other,  though  the  novice  may  be  wholly  un- 
able to  determine  a  robber  by  its  color. 

Upon  approaching  a  hive — and  I  might  say  any 
hive,  even  its  own — a  robber  bee  will  hover  over  the 
entrance,  just  out  of  reach  of  the  guards,  very  much 
as  a  sparrow  hawk  will  flutter  above  a  certain  spot 
in  some  grassy,  weedy  field  when  watching  for  a 
mouse. 


THE  RANGE. 


The  Ranges  of  Northwestern  California. 

From  Bulletin  No.  12,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  J.  Burtt  Davy  of  the 
University. 

NO.  2.— RANGE  DETERIORATION. 

The  amount  of  deterioration  can  not  be  measured 
by  the  actual  amount  of  feed  eaten,  but  increases  with 
geometrical  progression  to  an  astonishing  degree,  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  useful  plants  left  to  ripen 
seed  for  the  next  year's  crop.  Looked  at  from  this 
standpoint,  it  is  evident  that  when  an  annual  range 
begins  to  deteriorate  the  deterioration  will  continue 
at  a  rapid  rate  until  checked  by  a  change  of  method 
in  management. 

Stockmen  all  admit  that  overstocking  is  a  bad 
practice,  and  condemn  it ;  but  each  man  has  his  own 
conception  of  what  overstocking  is,  the  number  of 
acres  required  per  head  ranging  all  the  way  from 
three  to  twenty  acres,  varying  somewhat,  to  be  sure, 
according  to  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  range. 
Doubtless  the  point  where  the  overstocking  com- 
mences is  determined,  with  most  stockmen,  by  the 
condition  of  the  stock,  without  regard  to  that  of  the 
range  ;  few  would  realize  that  by  running  all  the  stock 
the  range  will  carry  they  are  actually  overstocking — 
that  is  to  say,  seriously  depleting  the  range  and  re- 
ducing the  number  of  head  which  can  be  carried  in 
future  years. 

Unlike  arable  land,  which  is  cultivated  and  resown 
artificially  year  after  year  and  on  which  the  crops 
can  therefore  be  cropped  close  without  injury,  a 
stock  range  has  to  seed  itself  naturally,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  mortality  percentage  among  seeds 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  must  be  allowed  to  seed 
itself  heavily  or  else  it  will  deteriorate. 

Excessive  Land  Valuations. — In  discussing 
values  the  distinction  between  an  annual  and  perennial 
range  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  annual  range  is 
much  more  subject  to  change  than  the  perennial 
range  ;  therefore  the  difference  between  maximum 
and  optimum  capacity  is  very  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  value  of 
range,  moreover,  depends  not  alone  on  the  number  of 
head  it  will  carry,  but  also,  and  primarily,  upon  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  forage.  If  the  prevailing 
forage  plants  are  annuals,  or  even  perennial  bunch 
grasses,  the  maximum  carrying  capacity,  for  a  few 
years  at  least,  may  be  as  high  as  a  range  producing 
turf  forming  or  creeping  rooted  grasses,  but  its 
optimum  will  be  much  lower. 

How  Overstocking  Effects  Deterioration. — Two 
factors  are  at  work  on  range  deterioration.  One  is 
the  destruction  of  the  choicest  forage  plants  by  selec- 
tion ;  the  other  the  introduction  of  uneatable  weeds 
which,  multiplying  rapidly,  crowd  out  the  often  less 
vigorous  useful  species,  and  fill  the  spaces  left  vacant. 

So  long  as  there  is  a  choice  left  to  them,  stock 
naturally  wander  over  a  range,  picking  out  from 
among  other  plants  the  specially  palatable  species. 
Thus,  by  close  cropping,  the  favorite  forage  plants 
may  be  almost  entirely  prevented  from  seeding.  On 
an  "  annual  "  range  most  of  the  plants,  being  shallow 
rooted  annuals,  are  easily  pulled  out  and  destroyed. 
As  they  depend  entirely  on  the  production  of  seed  for 
the  propagation  of  their  kind,  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
way  their  number  is  rapidly  diminished.  A  few  al- 
ways escape,  on  account  of  their  situation  in  secluded 
places,  or  because  of  their  depauperate  size,  or  from 
other  causes,  but  these  are  too  poor  in  seed  produc- 
tion to  maintain  the  productiveness  of  the  range. 

On  a  virgin  range  there  is  not  only  an  abundance 
of  plants  sufficient  to  feed  all  the  stock  and  to  scat- 
ter seed  as  well,  but  also  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
germinated  seed  lying  dormant  in  the  soil.  On  this 
account  it  is  clear  that  such  a  range  may  be  stocked 
to  its  maximum  capacity,  for  a  short  time,  without 
injury.  After  a  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  still 
shorter  time,  the  granary  of  surplus  seed  is  ex- 
hausted and  heavy  stocking  prevents  the  formation 
of  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  new  seed.  Then  de- 
terioration commences.  Every  plant  eaten  means 
not  only  the  loss  of  one  individual  but  also  the  de- 
struction of  so  much  reproductive  power.  Formerly 
there  were  plants  enough  not  only  for  forage  but  also 
for  seeding  ;  now,  everyone  eaten  represents  so  much 
seeding  capacity  destroyed.  And  herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference in  value  (now  represented  by  many  dollars) 
between  the  annual  and  the  perennial  range.  As  an 
annual  range-  depends  on  the  production  of  seed  for 
its  preservation,  close  feeding  means  the  destruction 


of  the  next  generation  as  well  as  the  present.  A 
perennial  range,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  depend 
upon  seed  for  its  preservation  and  often  not  for  its 
reproduction  ;  for  the  individual  plants  live  on  from 
year  to  year  and  the  best  of  them  propagate  them- 
selves from  their  running  underground  stems.  Such 
plants  can  be  pastured  comparatively  close,  not  only 
without  injury  but  with  absolute  benefit,  for  close 
grazing  induces  them  to  throw  out  more  roots  and 
form  a  denser  turf. 

The  selection  by  stock  of  the  choicest  of  the  annual 
plants  hastens  deterioration  in  another  way.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  plants  leaves  so  much 
more  nutriment  and  space  available  for  the  growth 
of  weeds  and  other  less  valuable  species.  Weeds  in- 
variably follow  the  introduction  of  stock  into  a  coun- 
try. By  range  weeds  we  mean  any  plants  of  thrifty, 
vigorous  habit,  which  are  distasteful  to  stock.  Just 
as  certainly  as  the  selection  by  cattle  of  the  choicest 
plants  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  maintain  a  foot- 
hold, so  surely  does  the  same  process  of  selection 
allow  the  weeds  every  opportunity  to  increase,  by 
maturing  and  scattering  seed  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. 

These  weeds  are  largely  alien  species,  introduced 
chiefly  by  accident,  with  the  advent  of  the  white 
man,  or  along  with  the  domestic  plants  and  animals 
introduced  by  him  at  a  later  date.  They  are  often 
plants  which  have  become  hardened  to  much  more 
adverse  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  than  they  find 
in  California,  and  therefore  grow  with  greater  lux- 
uriance and  spread  with  greater  rapidity  than  species 
which  have,  by  long  continuance  under  uniformly 
favorable  conditions,  shown  a  tendency  to  "  run  out " 
or  to  deteriorate.  The  struggle  for  existence  seems 
to  be  as  keen  among  plants  as  among  human  beings, 
and  if  one  species  or  race  is  killed  out  by  its  animal 
or  other  enemies,  another  race,  less  liable  to  attack 
by  the  same  kind  of  enemy,  steps  in  to  fill  the  space. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  evident  that  on  an  over- 
stocked annual  range  those  species  which  are 
especially  palatable  to  stock  will  have  little  chance 
to  propagate  their  kind. 

Wild  Oats  and  Alfilerilla. — If  the  destruction 
of  the  most  palatable  forage  plants  by  selection  is 
constantly  going  on,  how  could  such  palatable  species 
as  wild  oats  and  alfilerilla  ever  have  become  so  abund- 
antly naturalized  as  to  be  the  prevailing  plants  on 
the  ranges  in  the  relatively  short  time  since  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  California  ?  And  if  they  had 
at  one  time  been  able  to  establish  themselves  as 
aliens  would  not  the  same  factor  which  enabled  them 
to  establish  themselves  prevent  their  being  killed  out 
by  pasturing  at  a  later  date  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  they  are  indigenous  species,  which  have  suffered 
numerical  diminution  in  the  same  way  as  have  the 
wild  clovers  ?  Such  are  the  questions  asked  in  this 
connection.  We  are  not  at  present  prepared  to 
answer  them  decisively,  but  to  anyone  who  has 
watched  the  spread  of  introduced  weeds  in  Cali- 
fornia, especially  those  from  the  Mediterranean 
region,  the  exotic  origin  and  rapid  increase  of  wild 
oats  and  alfilerilla  will  not  appear  improbable,  even 
in  the  face  of  general  range  deterioration.  Usually 
European  weeds  find  themselves  quite  at  home  on  the 
soil  of  this  State,  new  to  them,  and  comparatively 
unimproverished.  Annual  species,  especially,  spread 
with  great  rapidity.  If  the  wild  oats  and  alfilerilla 
were  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion, when  cattle  were  comparatively  few  in  the  land, 
they  would  have  abundant  opportunity  to  "take" 
the  country  in  spite  of  being  relished  by  stock. 
Later,  however,  as  cattle  multiplied,  and  sheep  were 
introduced,  forage  became  relatively  less  abundant, 
and  at  the  same  time  weedy  species,  such  as  small 
foxtail  and  squirreltail,  less  liked  by  cattle,  came  in, 
gradually  monopolizing  the  ground  left  vacant  by  the 
destruction  of  the  wild  oats  and  alfilerilla. 

Exactly  the  same  process  of  introduction  and 
eradication  is  taking  place  at  the  present  time  under 
our  own  eyes.  Soft  chess  has,  within  recent  years, 
taken  possession  of  the  hills  in  some  parts  of  the 
State,  much  to  the  disgust  of  stockmen.  Sooner  or 
later  the  cattle  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  the  new 
forage,  either  from -necessity  or  choice,  that  it,  in 
turn,  has  been  almost  eaten  out,  enough  being  left  to 
show  that  it  was  once  there,  and  other  species  not 
yet  liked  by  cattle  are  taking  its  place. 

So  this  process  of  elimination  or  natural  selection 
goes  on.  Species  which  are  liked  by  stock,  but  which 
are  unable  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  soil  when 
grazed  or  trampled,  disappear  or  become  scarce,  and 
other  species  come  in  and  take  their  place.  These, 
in  turn,  must  pass  away  if  unfitted  to  maintain  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Only  the  fittest  survive — the 
fittest  from  the  standpoint  of  the  plant — the  least 
fit  (the  weedy,  useless  species)  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  rancher. 

Bunch  Grasses. — The  fact  has  already  been 
alluded  to  that  the  so-called  "  bunch  grasses  "  are 
not  as  well  adapted  for  grazing  as  are  running  and 
tuft-forming  species.  On  account  of  their  tuft-form- 
ing nature  the  former  are  more  easily  pulled  out 
than  are  species  which  spread  by  means  of  under- 
ground rootstocks. 

Sheep  Versus  Cattle. — Cattlemen  think  that  the 
great  depreciation  in  carrying  capacity  is  due  to 
sheep,  claiming  that  sheep  do  far  more  injury  to  a 
range  than  do  cattle.    This  is  only  partially  true, 
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however,  and  while  it  may  be  true  that  a  range  I 
overstocked  with  sheep  will  suffer  more  on  account 
of  their  close  biting  than  one  overstocked  with  cattle, 
which  do  not  graze  so  closely,  it  is  equally  true  that 
a  sheep  range  carrying  only  the  optimum  number  can 
be  kept  in  better  condition  than  a  cattle  range  which 
carries  the  maximum  number.  Sheep  do  no  more 
damage  than  cattle  if  properly  handled  and  not 
crowded,  and  they  can  be  kept  without  injury  to  the 
range;  in  fact,  it  was  claimed  by  intelligent  stock- 
men, accustomed  to  handle  both  sheep  and  cattle, 
that  certain  sheep  ranges  in  Mendocino  county  were 
at  the  time  of  this  investigation  in  better  condition 
under  sheep  after  three  years  of  comparative 
drought  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  some  men  have  made 
a  financial  success  of  sheep  raising  on  the  open  range, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  their  ranges  are  in  a  good 
condition,  and  in  some  cases  better  than  adjoining 
cattle  ranges. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  sheep  do  more 
damage  than  cattle  to  perennial  "bunch  grasses." 

Summary. — The  cause  of  range  deterioration, 
therefore,  is  overstocking,  and  it  is  the  animals  them- 
selves that  do  the  damage.  Further,  the  point  at 
which  overstocking  commences  has  not  been  decisively 
defined  and  varies  with  the  individual  range.  What 
then,  can  the  stockman  or  range  owner  do  to  im- 
prove his  condition  ?  He  may  well  say  that  the  | 
range  is  run  for  the  sake  of  the  stock  that  can  be 
raised  on  it  and  not  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the 
feed,  and  that  though  stock  may  be  the  cause  of 
range  deterioration  they  can  not  be  eliminated  from 
the  problem. 

The  task  is  only  just  begun,  however,  and  the  prob- 
lem can  not  be  solved  immediately.  In  the  following 
issue  some  suggestions  will  be  offered  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  steps  toward  the  desired  end. 


THE  FIELD. 


Forage  Uses  of  Russian  Thistle. 

Our  recent  exposition  of  the  Russian  thistle  as  oc- 
curring in  the  valley  side  of  Contra  Costa  county  has 
attracted  much  attention.  The  fact  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  plant  has  taken  hold  in  many  places 
from  San  Diego  northward  to  the  center  of  the  State 
and  we  know  not  how  much  farther  northward.  We 
mentioned  grazing  as  one  of  the  ways  of  keeping  the 
plant  from  seeding,  and  thus  cutting  off  its  genera- 
tions, for  it  does  not  carry  over  in  the  root.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  the  following  from  Secretary  Coburn 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  very 
pertinent : 

An  Enemy,  but  Possibly  Useful. — Russian  this- 
tles, as  generally  understood,  are  regarded  as  the 
farmer's  implacable  enemy,  a  hateful  menace  to  all 
useful  vegetation,  and  a  curse  to  agricultural  dis- 
tricts; difficult  to  prevent  the  spread  of  or  to  exter- 
minate. While  it  is  well  known  that,  when  young 
and  growing,  they  are  often  greedily  eaten  by  live 
stock,  especially  sheep  and  cattle,  their  utilization  as 
indicated  is  new.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  -to 
say  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  devoting 
a  publication  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  does 
not  in  any  sense  intend  to  appear  as  encouraging  or 
even  countenancing  the  growth  of  thistles  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  as  the  farms  of  Kansas 
should  not  be  disgraced  nor  depreciated  by  their 
presence. 

TnisTLE  Hay. — Of  those  interviewed,  most  agree 
that  the  so-called  "  thistle  hay"  quite  favorably  cor- 
responds in  feeding  value  with  that  from  native 
grasses,  and  some  even  assert  that  it  is  equal  to  al- 
falfa, which  it  is  said  to  resemble  in  some  respects, 
when  properly  cured  and  handled.  At  all  events, 
from  a  general  survey  of  the  reports,  thistle  hay  is 
considered  by  those  who  have  used  it  nutritious  and 
fattening,  and  cattle  and  sheep,  with  no  other  feed, 
can  be  sustained  throughout  the  winter  in  as  fair  con- 
dition as  when  other  ordinary  forage  is  used.  It  is 
also  indicated  that  horses  and  mules  do  not  seem  to 
care  so  much  for  nor  do  so  well  on  thistle  hay  as  do 
other  stock,  and  hogs  will  not  eat  it  at  all,  although 
they  relish  the  thistles  when  cut  and  fed  green. 
When  used  with  sorghum,  millet,  alfalfa,  etc.,  the 
general  experience  has  been  that  cattle  made  no  ap- 
parent distinction  between  them,  and,  if  any  prefer- 
ence was  shown,  it  would  likely  be  in  favor  of  the 
thistles.  The  hay  is  generally  all  thistles,  owing  to 
their  habits  of  growth,  as,  on  land  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  justify  harvesting,  they  have  usually  choked 
out  other  vegetation,  even  other  weeds,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  cultivated  crops  were  grown; 
as,  if  attempted,  they  more  often  than  otherwise 
came  to  naught.  Small  grains,  such  as  wheat,  rye 
and  oats,  are  easy  victims  of  the  thistles.  Crops  that 
can  be  frequently  cultivated,  like  corn,  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown,  other  conditions  being  favorable,  in 
spite  of  the  thistles,  as  the  frequent  cultivation  nec- 
essary for  the  best  development  of  the  corn  greatly 
retards  and  dwarfs  the  growth  of  those  not  killed  by 
it;  but  lands  badly  infested  with  Russian  thistles 
are  at  best  much  depreciated  for  general  farming. 

The  thistles  are  cut  for  hay  with  mowers,  ordinar- 


ily when  8  to  12  inches  high,  and  blooming,  before 
the  stems  become  hardened  and  woody.  The  methods 
of  handling  after  cutting  are  various.  Some  rake 
and  stack  immediately;  others  let  them  cure  as  they 
lie,  afterwards  stacking;  while  still  others  let  them 
wilt,  then  cure  in  shock  and  haul  from  the  field  as 
used,  or  stacking  at  convenience;  whatever  way  they 
are  handled  seems  to  give  satisfaction,  provided  the 
hay  is  not  rain-washed  after  cutting,  which  discolors 
and  may  make  it  distasteful  to  stock.  To  prevent 
this  possibility,  in  a  measure,  it  is  suggested  that 
thistle  stacks  should  be  topped  with  something  that 
will  turn  rain,  as  at  first  the  thistles  lie  very  loosely 
and  will  not  shed  water,  although  later  settling  quite 
compactly.  Some  report  that  thistles  can  be  cut 
two  or  three  times  during  a  season,  when  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Grazing. — Wherever  live  stock  has  access  to  this- 
tles it  is  observed  that  the  young  plants  are  greedily 
eaten  and  they  are  found  excellent  for  increasing  the 
flow  of  milk.  Their  early  growth  gives  succulent 
grazing  in  the  spring  some  time  before  other  vegeta- 
tion is  advanced  sufficiently  to  be  available,  and  is 
likely  to  be  abundant  on  infested  tracts,  regardless 
of  weather  or  soil  conditions. 

It  is  generally  reported  that  all  live  stock  relish 
the  pasturage  afforded  by  thistles  for  the  three  or 
four  growing  months  each  year,  and  sheep  and  cattle 
particularly  like  it,  abandoning  other  herbage  in  its 
favor,  and  even  break  through  fences  in  their  eager- 
ness to  graze  upon  it,  rather  than  be  confined  to  the 
prairie  or  buffalo  grass.  Thistles,  of  course,  are  most 
valuable  for  pasturage  when  young  and  tender,  but 
live  stock  will  eat,  apparently  with  relish,  the  ma- 
tured plants  in  the  field,  when  damp  and  soft,  some- 
times even  preferring  them  to  the  green  grass. 
When  intended  for  hay,  thistles  preferably  should 
not  be  grazed  upon.  Wheter  grazed  or  cut  for  hay, 
they  will  in  course  of  the  season  produce  enormously 
of  seed,  and  their  survival  is  in  no  wise  endangered 
by  either.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  very  young 
plants  are  excellent  for  human  food  as  "  greens." 

Russian  thistles  are  annuals,  growing  from  the  seed 
each  year,  and,  if  no  seed  is  produced,  eventually 
there  will  be  no  thistles.  When  young,  individual 
plants  are  easily  killed  by  cutting  off  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  whole  fields  of  them  destroyed  by 
carefully  plowing  under,  completely  covering,  and,  of 
course,  no  seeds  are  produced.  Nearly  all  agree, 
however,  that  wherever  present  in  large  quantities 
or  scattered  over  wide  areas,  their  eradication  is  dif- 
ficult, and,  without  the  untiring  co-operation  of 
those  in  infested  districts,  it  will  fail  of  accomplish- 
ment. 

Conclusions. — The  average  number  of  years  this- 
tle hay  has  been  used  by  those  reporting  is  slightly 
over  three,  some  feeding  it  as  many  as  six  years. 
The  largest  area  given  as  having  been  harvested  is 
100  acres,  others  ranging  from  that  down  to  a  few 
acres.  Reported  yields  per  acre  are  widely  divergent, 
the  general  average  probably  being  about  li  tons, 
although  in  some  instances  near  four  tons  have  been 
secured.  The  largest  aggregate  quantity  reported 
harvested  by  any  individual  is  250  tons. 

To  summarize,  Russian  thistles  are  undesirable  and 
a  menace  to  legitimate  agriculture;  but,  if  no  better 
feed  for  live  stock  is  available,  their  use  as  such  is 
pronounced  justifiable  wherever  present  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Their  production,  however,  is  not  encour- 
aged for  any  purpose,  and  they  should  be  exter- 
minated, the  ground  formerly  infested  devoted  to 
reliable  forage  crops  which  contain  all  the  elements 
that  recommend  the  thistles,  and  more,  without  their 
objectionable  features. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Chicken  pox. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Roberts  of  San  Diego  writes  to  the  Poul- 
try Monthly  the  following  in  reference  to  chicken- 
pox:  "  I  have  never  known  chickenpox  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  the  West  as  it  has  been  during  the  past 
eight  or  more  months  in  Oregon  and  California.  My 
mail  brings  me  letters  every  day  describing  a  disease 
among  fowls  that  seems  new  to  the  writer,  but  which 
at  once  tells  anybody  of  a  little  experience  that  it  is 
a  case  of  eruption — pox — contagious  and  otherwise. 
I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  written  more  respecting 
this  chicken  malady  in  the  past  year  than  I  had  oc- 
casion to  write  in  the  forty  years  prior  thereto.  And 
the  letters  keep  coming.  The  affliction  is  very  easily 
controlled,  but  it  is  a  new  ailment  to  very  many  breed- 
ers. Symptoms:  Little  postules  form  on  different 
parts  of  the  head,  face  and  head  appendages,  some- 
times appearing  first  in  one  place  and  then  again  in 
another.  The  eruptions  at  first  are  about  the  size  of 
No.  4  shot  and  of  a  brownish  color  at  the  periphery 
and  yellowish  in  the  center.  Perhaps  only  one  or 
two  are  observable  in  the  start,  but  in  a  day  or  so 
two  or  three  more  come  to  view,  and  those  first  ap- 
pearing have  become  larger.  They  now  spread  rap- 
idly, if  at  all  malignant,  and  soon  cover  the  face,  wat- 
tles, comb,  and  even  the  edge  of  the  mandibles  do  not 
always  escape.  The  upper  eyelid  is  very  certain  to 
become  a  target.  The  victim's  health  doesn't  seem 
to  suffer  much.  Treatment:  Tincture  of  iron  dropped 
on  the  eruption  from  a  straw  or  quill,  if  a  medicine 


dropper  is  not  at  hand,  going  over  each  pox  three  or 
four  times — as  long  as  it  will  absorb  the  color.  One 
treatment  is  usually  sufficient,  if  thoroughly  done, 
but  sometimes  two  are  needed." 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Joseph  Mailliard  Buys  Judge  Shields'  Jersey  Herd. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sold  to  Joseph  Mailliard  of 
San  Geronimo,  Marin  county,  twenty  head  of  as  high 
bred  and  good  individual  Jersey  cattle  as  there  are 
in  the  State.  The  herd  represents  most  all  of  the 
famous  and  fashionable  families,  and  Mr.  Mailliard 
has  the  material  now  from  which  to  breed  one  of  the 
best  herds  on  the  coast,  which  I  feel  sure  he  will  do. 
The  herd  includes  eighteen  cows  and  heifers  and  two 
bulls.  The  bull  at  the  head  of  the  herd  is  Brown 
Bessie's  Golden  Gate,  one  of  the  grandest  bulls  in 
America.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  the  two 
Jersey  cows,  Brown  Bessie  and  Merry  Maiden,  were 
the  leaders  in  all  the  Jersey  tests  and  showed  them- 
selves to  be  among  the  best  butter  cows  ever  born. 
This  bull  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Brown  Bessie,  and  his 
dam,  which  had  a  butter  test  of  over  twenty  pounds 
a  week,  was  a  half  sister  to  Merry  Maiden.  He  thus 
combines  the  blood  of  the  two  champions  and  is 
otherwise  choicely  bred,  having  in  his  pedigree  very 
many  highly  tested  cows.  He  belongs  to  the  great 
Combination  family. 

The  cows  include  such  animals  as  Carmenita,  the 
second  prize  cow  at  the  recent  State  Fair,  and  a 
member  of  the  first  prize  herd.  Pedro's  Poppy,  by 
a  richly  inbred  Pedro  bull,  while  her  dam  was  by  the 
unbeaten  show  bull,  Major  Appel  Pogis;  her  grand- 
dam  being  by  Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  Lambert,  next  dam 
by  Stoke  Pogis  5th.  Where  can  this  breeding  be 
equaled  ? 

Another  cow,  Lady  Zettie,  was  the  sweepstake 
cow  and  first  prize  cow  at  the  California  State  Fair 
when  the  cattle  were  judged  by  Major  Alvord  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Two  other  young  cows  in  the  herd  were  purchased 
in  Wisconsin  and  were  sired  by  Recorder,  a  famous 
son  of  the  champion  Brown  Bessie. 

Another  young  cow  was  sired  by  Brown  Bessie's 
Son  12th,  a  grandson  of  Brown  Bessie  purchased 
from  Hood  farm,  Massachusetts,  the  dam  of  the 
young  cow  baing  by  an  inbred  Alphi-Coomassie  bull. 

One  of  the  heifers  was  sired  by  a  son  of  old  Pedro, 
one  of  the  great  bulls  of  the  world,  and  her  dam  was 
by  another  famous  son  of  Pedro,  the  champion 
Pedro's  Rural  Marjoram.  This  is  one  of  the  richest 
bred  Pedro  heifers  in  the  West. 

Another  cow  of  notable  breeding  is  Oregon  Beauty: 
she  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  the 
champion  butter  sire  of  the  world,  while  her  dam  was 
sired  by  a  son  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th,  another  bull  of 
great  celebrity. 

The  remainder  of  the  herd  is  of  the  same  breeding 
as  the  foregoing  and  are  of  equal  excellence.  I  have 
been  breeding  this  herd  up  and  culling  from  it  for 
fifteen  years,  and  the  animals  sold  to  Mr.  Mailliard 
were  the  product  of  all  these  years  of  care,  attention 
and  expense.  I  feel  that  in  his  hands  they  will  be 
given  an  excellent  chance,  and  that  from  these  cows 
and  the  bull  at  their  head  he  will  breed  some  cham- 
pions which  will  be  a  credit  to  his  breeding  and  will 
in  his  practical  hands  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
the  Jersey  for  practical  dairy  work. 

Sacramento,  July  18.  Peter  J.  Shields. 


What  the  "  Pacific  Rural  Press "  Does  for  the  Farmer. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. To  a  man  who  reads  and  wants  to  learn,  every 
copy  is  worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  take  it.  It  would  better  qual- 
ify them  for  their  work.  It  would  let  them  know 
what  other  farmers  are  doing  over  the  State  and  in- 
spire them  with  new  energy,  give  them  new  ideas 
and  better  success.  P.  D.  Fowler. 

Tulare. 

Mr.  Fowler  is  chairman  of  the  Tulare  County  Board 
of  Horticulture,  and  a  man  of  wide  knowledge  and 
observation. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  National  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, predicts  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
Alaska  will  exceed  that  of  its  mines.  M.  J.  Fancher, 
of  San  Jose,  says  that  it  has  frequently  been  repre- 
sented to  him  by  Eastern  men  that  more  people  from 
the  Eastern  States  would  come  here  to  settle  if 
there  were  more  manufactures  in  California.  Not 
all  those  who  wish  to  come  to  California  are  farmers. 


Subscribers  are  asked  to  remember,  in  talking 
with  those  who  are  not  subscribers,  that  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  the  oldest  and  best  horticultural 
paper  on  the  coast;  that  it  covers  every  line  of  coun- 
try industry,  and  that,  to  an  intelligent  reader  in  any 
line,  it  contains  every  week  some  article  worth  more 
for  the  direct  promotion  of  his  prosperity  than  the 
cost  of  a  year's  subscription. 


July  26,  1902. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Cattle  in  Good  Demand.  —  Liver- 
more  Herald:  Good  sized  two-year-old 
beeves  bring  as  high  as  $35  and  840  a  head. 
Fresh  milch  cows  are  in  constant  demand 
at  prices  ranging  from  $45  to  $65,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  condition.  Calves  are  in 
active  request  at  $10  and  $12,  but  they  are 
rarely  sold  by  stockmen,  who  are  often  in 
the  market  as  buyers.  There  is  consid- 
erable activity  in  the  market  at  present. 
A  number  of  sales  at  very  satisfactory 
prices  have  been  reported  recently.  From 
8  to  8J  cents  per  pound  has  been  paid. 
There  are  a  number  of  stockmen  who  are 
not  satisfied  with  even  these  prices  and 
believe  that  the  approach  of  winter  will 
bring  a  stronger  demand  and  higher 
values. 

KERN. 

The  Hog  Industry.— Delano  Record  : 
W.  Hubbard  hauled  a  hog  to  town  Mon- 
day and  sold  it  for  $18  60.  It  was  not  a 
prize  thoroughbred  with  a  pedigree.  It 
was  just  an  ordinary  sow.  It  weighed  310 
pounds  and  he  got  6  cents  per  pound  for 
it.  This  is  a  bad  season.  The  wheat  on 
the  plains  is  yielding  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  and  a  half  sacks  per  acre,  and  it  is 
worth  just  now  95  cents  per  hundred 
delivered  at  the  warehouse.  Wheat, 
when  it  is  crushed  and  soaked,  or  when  it 
is  boiled,  makes  the  best  hog  feed,  and 
four  and  a  half  pounds  of  it  should  make 
a  pound  of  pork.  Mr.  Hubbard  had 
plenty  of  room  in  his  wagon  for  ten  such 
hogs.  The  reason  he  didn't  bring  the 
other  nine  was  because  he  did  not  happen 
to  have  them.  The  reason  he  didn't  have 
them  was  because  he  has  no  green  feed 
for  them  in  summer.  The  wild  feed  that 
grows  here  in  winter  makes  the  finest  hog 
pasture.  Grain  is  nearly  always  cheap, 
and  with  eight  or  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  to 
furnish  green  feed  in  summer  many  grain 
farmers  could  make  it  profitable  to  haul 
hogs  to  market  by  the  wagon  load. 

KINGS. 

Peaches  and  Grapes  — Hanford  Jour- 
nal: The  peach  crop  this  year  is  unusually 
heavy.  Where  the  fruit  has  been  prop- 
erly thinned  it  is  of  good  size.  Well 
posted  fruit  men  say  that  well-dried,  first- 
class  peaches  will  command  6  cents  a 
pound  this  season.  The  grape  crop  is 
very  heavy  and  well  set  on  the  vines,  so 
that  the  only  thing  the  grape  growers 
have  to  fear  is  poor  weather  for  drying 
and  the  matter  of  prices. 

The  Ring-Tail  Coon  Plays  Havoc 
With  Watermelons  —  Hanford  Sen- 
tinel: The  melon  raisers  along  the  banks 
of  Kings  river  are  having  no  end  of 
trouble  with  the  little  ring-tail  coon. 
These  little  pests  are  extremely  numerous 
in  the  thickets  along  the  river  and  are 
making  nightly  raids  on  the  melon  patches. 
If  they  would  destroy  but  a  ripe  melon 
now  and  then  the  raiser  would  not  object 
so  seriously,  but  in  trying  to  find  a  ripe 
one  the  coons  destroy  at  least  a  dozen 
green  melons.  When  they  find  a  ripe  one 
the  coons  make  a  round  hole  in  the  side 
just  large  enough  to  admit  their  heads, 
and  through  this  the  entire  inside  is  re- 
moved as  clean  and  as  smooth  as  though 
gouged  out  with  a  spoon.  [This  is  prob- 
ably the  ring-tailed  rat.] 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Slight  Damage  to  Apricots.— Co- 
vina  Argus:  The  extremely  hot  weather 
of  the  last  week  caused  some  damage  to 
the  apricot  crop  by  scorching  the  exposed 
fruit. 

About  Oranges  Dropping.  —  Po- 
mona Progress:  The  impression  prevails 
generally  among  the  orange  growers  that 
the  new  oranges  have  dropped  so  badly 
from  the  trees  that  there  will  even  be  a 
considerably  lighter  crop  next  season 
than  there  has  been  this.  It  may  be 
found  that  not  so  large  a  percentage  of 
the  new  crop  of  oranges  is  on  the  ground 
as  many  fear.  One  experienced  orange 
grower  in  the  Kingsley  tract  said  that  he 
examined  the  trees  thoroughly  the  other 
day  and  there  are  a  good  many  oranges 
left  on  them  still;  that  while  many  have 
dropped,  ,the  bloom  was  exceptionally 
heavy  this  year  and  it  was  necessary  that 
nature  should  do  some  vigorous  thinning 
out  of  the  fruit.  Every  year  when  the 
new  oranges  drop,  as  many  of  them  will, 
there  is  an  alarm  lest  the  crop  has  nearly 
all  gone;  yet  it  generally  turns  out  that 
there  is  a  fair  crop  left.  He  thought  it 
would  turn  out  so  this  year. 

Apricot  Drying. — Azusa  Pomotropic: 
The  business  of  drying  'cots  is  well  under 
way.  The  crop  is  rather  above  the  aver- 
age, both  as  to  size  and  quality.  A  num- 
ber of  local  growers  are  drying  their  own 
fruit  this  season,  instead  of  sending  it  to  a 

Eublic  drier,   as  has  largely  prevailed 
eretofore.    Already  one  or  two  buyers 
have  been  on  the  ground  offering  4£c,  and 


claiming  that  they  had  made  other  pur- 
chases on  this  basis.  We  have  not  heard 
of  anyone  who  bit  at  that  price.  Growers 
here  are  expecting  considerably  more,  and 
if  their  fruit  is  well  treated,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  discourage  their  ambition.  Buyers 
who  appear  in  the  field  are  generally  look- 
ing for  bargains— trusting  that  the  offer 
of  spot  cash  will  be  alluring  enough  to  se- 
cure at  least  a  portion  of  the  fruit.  We 
believe  the  market  will  stiffen  up  to  a  6c 
basis  in  a  couple  of  weeks;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  not  likely  to  go  lower. 

Chicken  Thief  Shot  and  Killed.  — 
About  midnight  of  the  16th  a  man  sup- 
posed to  be  one  R.  Gilbert  was  shot  and 
instantly  killed  in  the  act  of  robbing  the 
chicken  house  of  Horace  Brown,  a  rancher 
living  near  Downey.  The  man  with  a 
barley  sack  in  his  left  hand  was  opening 
the  door  of  the  chicken  house  when  he 
was  shot  in  the  back  by  two  young-  men 
who  were  watching  for  him.  A  rubber- 
tired  buggy  and  powerful  horse  were 
found  hitched  near  by.  In  the  rig  were  a 
number  of  befeathered  sacks,  which  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  dead  man  was  a  pro- 
fessional poultry  thief.  The  man  was 
about  forty -five  years  old  and  well 
dressed.  It  is  stated  that  during  the 
last  month  the  ranchers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Downey  have  lost  about  600  chickens  by 
the  depredations  of  night  prowlers. 

ORANGE. 

Beet  Grinding  Will  Shortly  Be- 
gin.— Anaheim  Gazette :  Steve  Devoe 
from  Los  Alamitos  reports  the  beet  fac- 
tory putting  things  in  order  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign,  which  com- 
mences about  the  first.  The  tonnage  on 
irrigated  lands  is  first-class,  while  that  on 
dry  lands  is  relatively  smaller.  The  sea- 
son's output  is  expected  on  the  whole  to 
be  the  same  as  last  year.  Numerous  arte- 
sian wells  have  been  sunk  since  the  last 
campaign  on  lands  tributary  to  the  fac- 
tory and  the  result  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory. The  drainage  system  has  been 
so  changed  that  the  water  from  the  fac- 
tory will  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes  on 
land  not  productive  heretofore  to  any 
great  extent.  Last  year's  output  of  sugar 
amounted  to  60,000  tons. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Sugar  Beet  Campaign  Nearing.— 
Chico  Champion  :  The  present  pro- 
gramme is  to  complete  the  harvest  on 
July  28,  and  to  commence  slicing  beets  on 
Saturday,  August  2,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  This  is  yet  liable  to  possible 
change  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
crop  and  weather.  Beets  are  in  splendid 
condition.  Good  growing  weather  has 
already  made  a  heavy  yield  on  most  land, 
and  they  are  now  commencing  to  ripen 
with  a  good  sugar  percentage.  Analyses 
made  the  past  week  of  beets  whose  purity 
showed  that  they  were  ripening  gave 
from  15%  to  18%  of  sugar.  In  fact,  all  of 
the  analyses  so  far  made  show  a  very  sat 
isfactory  sugar  content.  The  present 
prospects  are  that  the  coming  campaign 
will  be  a  long  one,  lasting  four  and  one- 
half  to  five  months,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  Christmas  will  see  activity  yet  in 
the  factory. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Fruit  Shipments  Largest  on  Rec- 
ord — Lodi  Sentinel :  The  Earl  Fruit 
Co.  shipped  seven  cars  of  fruit  out  of  Lodi 
last  week,  which  is  the  largest  number 
that  ever  went  out  from  here  in  the  same 
length  of  time  of  tree  fruit. 

Big  Grain  Yields.— Stockton  Mail : 
The  farmers  are  harvesting  larger  crops 
of  grain  than  they  anticipated,  and  it  is 
also  of  better  quality  than  usual.  The 
grain  on  the  islands  is  exceptionally  heavy 
and  fine,  though  little  of  it  has  been  har- 
vested as  yet.  Barley  on  the  McLaughlin 
tract,  back  of  Tracy,  is  turning  out  from 
twenty  to  fifty  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  it  is 
said  that  wheat  there  will  average  over 
twenty  sacks.  Over  on  the  West  Side 
some  of  the  farmers  are  getting  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-four  sacks  of  barley  to  the 
acre,  and  in  Stanislaus  county  the  barley 
is  running  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two 
sacks  to  the  acre.  The  wheat  is  also  turn- 
ing out  well. 

Dried  Apricots  Going  East.— Lodi 
Herald,  July  19:  Mason  Rros.  of  the 
Lodi  Fruit  Warehouse  are  handling  the 
entire  output  of  dried  apricots  of  north- 
ern San  Joaquin  county,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cory  and  Buck  orchards,  the 
owners  of  which  ship  direct.  The  first 
carload  of  dried  'cots  for  the  season  left 
Lodi  through  the  local  firm  last  Thurs- 
day and  the  following  day  another  car- 
load was  consigned  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Each  car  contains  fifteen  tons.  The  fruit 
is  an  excellent  variety,  is  in  splendid 
shape  and  is  well  cured.  The  grower  is 
paid  5^@6c.  per  pound  on  delivery  to  the 
warehouse,  Mason  Bros,  thereafter  assum- 
ing the  risk  of  routing  and  marketing. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Rotating  Grain  and  Beans.— The 


grain  yield  of  Santa  Maria  section  will 
probably  reach  400,000  sacks.  This  was 
grown  on  a  12.5-inch  rainfall,  of  which 
only  10  inches  fell  close  enough  to  have 
been  of  any  appreciable  value.  The  best 
grain  has  been  grown  on  land  that  had 
been  planted  in  beans  the  previous  sea- 
son. Some  Chevalier  barley  on  such  land 
has  averaged  as  high  as  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  centals  per  acre.  It  is  nearly  double 
the  yield  of  the  ordinary  stubble  ground 
adjacent.  Intelligent  farmers  that  own 
their  own  land  or  who  can  make  arrange- 
ments to  lease  their  land  for  several  years 
are  alternating  their  crops  with  beans  and 
grain,  wherever  the  land  is  suitable  for 
beans.  On  the  Suey  ranch  the  Newhall 
Land  Co.  take  the  advantage  of  their 
tenants'  work,  renting  to  them  one  year 
for  beans  and  the  next  year  putting  the 
ground  in  with  their  own  hired  men  and 
reaping  the  full  benefit  of  it  themselves. 

Walnut  Grading.— Press:  The  Santa 
Barbara  Walnut  Growers'  Association  will 
erect  a  grading  and  drying  plant  in  Goleta 
For  this  purpose  an  acre  of  land  has  been 
purchased  of  Mrs.  Avery  Kellogg,  adjoin- 
ing the  Southern  Pacific  right  of  way,  and 
I  the  work  of  construction  will  begin  at 
once.  It  is  estimated  that  the  plant  will 
cost,  including  the  site,  $4000.  The  im- 
provement is  in  the  hands  of  F.  E.  Kel- 
logg, Harry  Owen  and  Jasper  Lane. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Aphis  Eaters  for  the  Prunes.— San 
Jose  Herald:  County  Entomologist  Ehr- 
horn  recently  received  a  consignment  of 
prune  aphis  eaters  (Coccinella  septem- 
punctata)  from  Alexander  Craw  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture.  They  have 
been  distributed  among  the  orchards 
throughout  the  county.  The  parasite  was 
sent  to  this  State  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  It  was  or- 
iginally found  in  Saxony.  The  prune 
aphis  has  done  great  injury  to  the  prune 
orchards  in  this  valley,  and,  as  the  para- 
site recently  introduced  is  death  on  the 
pest,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  blessing 
to  the  orchardists.  They  increase  very 
rapidly,  and  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  prune  orchards  will  be  rid 
of  the  prune  aphis.  Alexander  Craw  was 
in  San  Jose  last  week  and  went  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  throughout  the  county  with 
County  Entomologist  Ehrhorn  and  ex- 
amined the  condition  of  the  trees  and  the 
extent  with  which  the  parasites  already 
planted  have  benefited  the  orchardists. 
It  was  found  that  the  different  beneficial 
insects  planted  during  the  past  had  greatly 
multiplied. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Many  Thousand  Lady  Bugs— Wat- 
sonville  Register:  C.  H.  Rodgers,  O.  S. 
Tuttle  and  W.  A.  Sanborn,  prominent 
orchardists  of  this  valley,  received  a  con- 
signment of  300,000  lady  bugs  from  An- 
drew Church  of  Tassajara  Springs.  The 
insects  will  be  turned  loose  to  prey  upon 
the  fruit  tree  pests.  They  are  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  400,000  more  which  are 
expected  to  arrive  here  soon.  Lady  bugs 
are  quoted  at  50  cents  per  quart,  and  a 
quart  contains  about  10,000. 

SOLANO. 

A  Prosperous  Season.— Dixon  Trib- 
une :  Adobe  lands  a  few  miles  to  the  east 
and  south  of  here,  which  are  on  the  mar- 
ket at  not  to  exceed  $4000  per  quarter  sec- 
tion, have  yielded  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  sacks  of  the  best  brewing  barley  per 
acre  this  year.  In  other  words,  in  many 
instances  the  crops  have  equaled  and  even 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  land.  Wheat 
has  in  most  instances  made  an  excellent 
yield  this  season,  but  prices  are  not  as  sat- 
isfactory as  those  prevalent  for  barley. 
From  all  points  of  view,  however,  the 
grain  growers  of  this  section  have  expe-. 
rienced  the  most  prosperous  season  in 
many  years. 

Horses  Poisoned  by  Arsenic— A 
number  of  valuable  horses  were  poisoned 
by  eating  an  arsenic  mixture  which  had 
been  distributed  on  the  Peters  ranch, 
near  Vacaville,  to  kill  grasshoppers  last 
week.  One  valuable  animal  died  from  the 
effects  of  eating  the  poisonous  mixture 
and  at  last  accounts  six  or  seven  others 
were  in  a  serious  condition. 

SONOMA. 

Heavy  Yield  of  Grapes.  —  Index- 
Tribune:  The  grape  crop  in  this  valley 
will  be  simply  enormous  this  season.  The 
vines  are  a  mass  of  young  grapes.  In  W. 
H.  Daly's  vineyard,  formerly  owned  by 
tf  e  Heller  estate,  eighty-seven  bunches 
were  counted  on  one  vine  alone.  The  vine 
is  an  ordinary  five-year-old  graft  tied  to  a 
grape  stake  and  is  one  of  many  in  the 
same  vineyard. 

SUTTER. 

Dried  Apricots  Going  East. — Sut- 
ter County  Farmer:  This  week  a  carload 
of  apricots  in  boxes1  will  be  sent  to  the 
New  York  market.  Already  this  season 
over  200  tons  of  apricots  have  been  deliv- 
ered in  this  section,  the  selling  price  being 


from  5  cents  to  5|  cents  per  pound,  with  o 
cents  for  a  few  choice  lots.  Some  of  the 
growers  are  holding  their  'cots  for  the 
latter  price. 

TEHAMA. 

Four  Heads  of  Barley  on  One 
Stalk  —Red  Bluff  News:  Joe  Casale  was 
showing  a  curiosity  on  the  streets  Tues- 
day—a four- headed  barley,  which  was 
grown  on  the  Rawson  ranch.  All  of  the 
four  heads  grew  on  one  stalk,  and  the 
largest  head  was  fully  4  inches  in  length 
and  well  filled.  The  other  three  heads 
were  small,  bearing  only  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  kernels  each. 

Banana  Tree  in  Blossom.— In  the 
dooryard  of  the  home  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Price  there  stands  a  banana  that  this 
year  promises  to  bring  forth  its  fruit.  On 
one  of  the  trunks  is  a  banana  bud  which 
each  day  comes  forth  a  little  farther  from 
behind  the  wide-spreading  leaves.  At 
present  several  rows  of  young  bananas  are 
exposed  to  view.  The  tree  was  brought 
from  Los  Angeles  about  ten  years  ago. 

Shipping  Tragedy  Plums.  —  The 
Porter  Bros.  Co.  at  this  place  has  now  a 
force  of  twelve  women  and  girls  packing 
Tragedy  plums  for  shipment  to  the  East. 
The  fruit  comes  from  the  Cone,  Chipman, 
Star  ranch  and  other  orchards,  and  a  car- 
load is  shipped  each  alternate  day.  The 
plums  are  of  good  quality  and  are  expected 
to  bring  good  prices. 

No  Oranges  This  Year.— Red  Bluff 
People's  Cause:  "What  is  the  matter 
with  the  orange  trees  this  season  ?  "  is  a 
question  everybody  is  asking.  They  have 
no  fruit  on  them,  and  why  no  one  knows. 
The  season  seemed  to  be  an  exceptionally 
good  one  for  a  crop,  as  there  were  no  late 
frosts  and  plenty  of  damp  weather  in  the 
spring.  The  buds  were  not  nipped  by  the 
frost.  Some  lay  the  failure  of  the  crop  to 
the  cold,  damp  weather  in  April.  Many 
orange  trees  were  filled  with  blooms,  but 
no  oranges  are  visible  on  them. 

TULARE. 

Now  it  is  Apple  Blight. — Lemoore 
Leader:  It  is  reported  that  the  blight 
which  has  affected  and  is  killing  pear 
trees  all  over  the  valley  is  now  doing  as 
great  damage  in  some  localities  to  the 
apple  trees  as  it  has  to  the  pear  trees. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  celebrated  Blossom  orchard  in  the 
foothills  east  of  Visalia.  The  fruit  seems 
to  be  attacked  first  and  becomes  rotten 
and  decays  before  ripening. 

A  Fine  Crop. — Porterville  Enterprise: 
George  A.  Fleming,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  large  prune  orchard  west  of  Porter- 
ville, expects  one  of  the  largest  crops  of 
prunes  that  orchard  has  ever  produced, 
so  much  so  that  he  is  now  having  made 
4000  extra  trays  in  order  to  handle  the 
increased  yield.  He  estimates  to  have  100 
tons  of  dried  fruit,  which  has  already  been 
contracted  for. 

A  Good  Apricot  Yield.— Delta :  The 
Cain  fruit  ranch,  under  the  supervision 
of  Douglas  Hogan,  has  exhausted  its 
crop  of  apricots  in  the  way  of  drying. 
There  are  only  227  apricot  trees  on  the 
ranch,  which  is  about  three  acres,  and 
from  that  number  of  trees  five  tons  and 
ninety  pounds  of  dried  apricots  were  real- 
ized. The  fruit  has  been  sold,  the  hired 
help  paid  and  a  balance  of  over  $100  per 
acre  is  left  over  and  above  expenses. 

YOLO. 

The  Almond  Crop.— Davisville  Enter- 
prise: The  Almond  Association  at  are- 
cent  meeting  decided  to  handle  and  mar- 
ket the  crop  in  the  same  manner  as  it  did 
last  season.  Last  year  the  season  for 
gathering  almonds  opened  August  8th. 
This  season  the  time  will  be  later,  about 
August  25th.  The  Association's  estimate 
of  the  State's  crop  for  1902  is  267  cars  of 
10  tons  each,  or  2670  tons,  and  Davisville's 
yield  is  estimated  at  215  tons,  against  157 
tons  last  year.  The  nuts  are  exceptionally 
large  and  fine. 

The  Apricot  Yield.— Winters  Ex- 
press :  The  bulk  of  the  apricots  are  dried 
and  the  yield  is  exceptionally  large.  Wil- 
liam Baker  will  have  about  45  tons,  and 
snipped  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  40 
tons  of  green  'cots.  He  says  he  has  lost 
about  10%,  so  the  total  yield  of  green 
fruit  has  been  nearly  400  tons.  The  loss 
in  most  of  the  orchards  has  not  been  very 
heavy,  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
help. 

YUBA. 

The  Hop  CROP.— A  Marysville  tele- 
gram says  the  warm  weather  is  forcing 
hops  rapidly,  and  Wheatland  growers 
look  for  ripe  crops  about  Aug.  20.  A  few 
pickers  are  now  arriving,  but  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  secure  sufficient  white  labor  for 
the  season's  work.  This  will  necessitate 
the  employment  of  Japanese;  but  a  re- 
currence of  the  labor  agitation  of  two 
years  ago  is  not  looked  for,  as  it  is  plain 
hop  growers  mu9t  either  get  foreign  labor 
or  lose  their  crops.  The  lowest  price  of- 
fered is  18c,  but  20c  is  asked. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Guest. 


Luck  tapped  upon  a  cottage  door — 

A  gentle,  quiet  tap  ; 
And  Laziness,  who  lounged  within, 

The  cat  upon  his  lap, 
Stretched  out  his  slippers  to  the  fire 

And  gave  a  sleepy  yawn. 
"Oh,  bother  !  let  them  knock  again  !  " 

He  said  ;  but  Luck  was  gone. 

Luck  tapped  again,  more  faintly  still, 

Upon  another  door, 
Where  Industry  was  hard  at  work 

Mending  his  cottage  floor. 
The  door  was  opened  wide  at  once. 

"Come  in  !  "  the  worker  cried, 
And  Luck  was  taken  by  the  hand 

And  fairly  pulled  inside. 

He  still  is  there— a  wondrous  guest, 

From  out  whose  magic  hand 
Fortune  flows  fast— but  Laziness 

Can  never  understand 
How  Industry  found  such  a  friend. 

"Luck  never  came  my  way  !  " 
He  sighs,  and  quite  forgets  the  knock 

Upon  his  door  that  day. 

—Youth's  Companion. 


To  the  Fiancee. 


White  moon  slipping  from  a  cloud, 

One  the  edge  of  night, 
Somewhat  haughty,  cold  and  proud, 

Wonderfully  white! 
Such,  my  dear,  you  look  to  me, 
So  austere  you  seem  to  be 
In  your  flowing  drapery — 

Dream  of  my  delight ! 

Blossom  peering  from  the  vine, 

Perfect  in  its  grace, 
Much  too  beautiful  and  fine 

For  the  garden  place  ! 
Such  I  call  you,  standing  there 
Straight  and  tall,  divinely  fair, 
With  the  shadows  in  your  hair, 

Sunshine  in  your  face. 

Moon  and  Blossom — these  will  do 

For  a  poet's  part ; 
Either  metaphor  is  true 

And  belongs  to  Art. 
So  I  toss  this  rhyme  in  June  ; 
Orange  Blossoms  coming  soon, 
Then,  at  last,  the  Honeymoon  : 

Bring  them  both,  Sweetheart  1 

— Felix  Carmen  in  New  York  Life. 

What  Happened  in  the  Ninth  Inning. 

From  the  edge  of  the  crowded  stand 
the  field,  vivid  with  the  green  of  mid 
spring,  spread  away,  smooth  and  level, 
to  the  river  bank.  In  the  foreground 
the  turf  was  gone  in  places  and  the 
red  soil,  packed  by  the  runner's  feet, 
showed  through  in  the  shape  of  a  dia- 
mond. The  sun  was  already  behind 
the  stand.  The  pitcher  as  he  threw 
his  arms  overhead  was  silhouetted  in  a 
long,  grotesque  shadow  that  stretched 
far  behind  him.  The  sky  was  very 
blue ;  the  river  was  burnished  with 
streaks  and  splashes  of  sunlight ;  the 
flag  above  the  boathouse  hung  limp. 
Across  the  sluggish  stream  Cambridge 
slept  in  the  langour  of  a  late  June  af- 
ternoon. 

Half  way  up  the  stand  were  seated 
two  middle-aged  men.  Middle-aged  is 
an  adaptable  term,  which,  in  this  case, 
is  used  to  designate  the  neighborhood 
of  fifty  years.  Both  were  good  ex- 
amples of  the  American  business  man 
at  his  best.  Erect,  broad  of  shoulder 
and  chest,  keen  of  eye  and  kindly  of 
face,  they  were  despite  dissimilarities  of 
feature  and  attire,  strikingly  alike. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  they  had  been 
classmates  and  close  friends  at  college. 
Scarce  four  hours  ago  they  had  met, 
after  many  years  of  separation,  in  a 
Boston  hotel,  had  hailed  each  other  in 
the  manner  of  schoolboys,  had  wrung 
each  others  hands  and  had  lunched  to- 
gether at  a  corner  table  on  all  the  in- 
digestible delicacies  of  their  college 
days.  One,  he  in  the  grey  plaid  suit, 
had  run  over  from  New  York  for  a 
Saturday  morning  conference  of  rail- 
road magnates  ;  the  other,  whose  dark 
clothes  and  less  conventional  air  spoke 
plainly  of  the  West,  was  in  town  on 
business  connected  with  the  capitali- 
zation of  a  Des  Moines  bank.  Almost 
instantly  the  conversation  had  left 
business  and  finance  behind  and  had 
turned  to  college  recollections.  Each 
had  promised  himself  a  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge, and  so,    when   cigars  were 


alight  they  set  out  down  Cambridge 
street  and  across  the  old  bridge,  strid- 
ing buoyantly  along  as  though  thirty 
years  or  so  had  been  thrown  aside. 

In  the  square  they  had  paused  be- 
fore a  placard  in  a  window.  "  H.  U. 
B.  B.  C.  Harvard  vs.  Princeton.  Sol- 
diers' Field,  Saturday,  June  21,  3  p. 
If."  they  had  read. 

"Why,  that's  to-day,  John!"  the 
western  man  had  exclaimed. 

"So  it  is,  Pete." 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  with  our 
going  to  it  ?  " 

"  None  at  all.  Let's  go  for  old  time's 

sake." 

And  so  they  had  followed  the  throng 
across  the  creaking  little  drawbridge 
and  out  the  dusty  road,  the  westerner 
marvelling  at  the  changes  that 
greeted  him,  the  New  Yorker  explain- 
ing this  thing  and  that  from  the  fuller 
knowledge  of  one  who  had  every  other 
year  journeyed  hither  to  see  his  col- 
lege battle  with  Yale  on  the  gridiron. 
For  eight  innings,  eight  breathless, 
thrilling  periods  of  play,  they  had 
watched  a  contest  between  pitchers, 
a  contest  in  which  one  after  the  other 
had  struggled  heroically  to  score  but 
had  failed.  They  had  joined  heartily, 
naturally  in  the  cheering,  had  applauded 
brilliant  playing,  had  sat  nervously  on 
the  edge  of  the  seat  when  in  the  sixth  in- 
ning Harvard  filled  the  bases,  and  had 
sighed  disappointedly  and  in  unison 
when  the  man  at  the  bat  had  knocked  a 
fly  into  the  hands  of  the  Princeton  left- 
fielder  and  the  side  had  gone  out.  And 
now  it  was  the  first  half  of  the  ninth 
and  the  orange  and  black  batsman 
cracked  a  hit  out  past  second  base  and 
arose  calmly  at  6rst  and  nonchalantly 
dusted  the  dirt  from  his  clothes.  A 
little  group  of  Princeton  supporters 
exploded  wildly  into  shrill  cheers  and 
waved  their  barbaric  banners  in  the 
air. 

"I've  been  watching  that  youngster 
who's  playing  shortstop,"  said  the 
westerner.  "Some  way  he's  strangely 
familiar,  though  I  don't  suppose  I've 
ever  seen  him  before." 

"  Well,  that's  odd,  Pete,"  answered 
the  other.  "  It  seems  to  me  as  though 
I'd  seen  him  before,  too.  What's  his 
name  ?  "  He  took  up  the  score  card. 
"Sawtell!  Sawtell!"  he  muttered. 
Then  he  clapped  the  other  on  the  knee. 
"  Don't  you  remember  '  Buck  '  Sawtell, 
Pete  ?    1  Buck  '  who  played  such  a — 

"  Of  course  I  do  !  Played  first  base, 
didn't  he  ?" 

"  Third,  I  think.  Old 'Buck'!  He 
was  captain  two  years  and — " 

"  The  finest  player  in  the  college  in 
those  days,  John." 

"  You  bet  he  was.    Do  you  suppose 

"  Of  course  he  is  !  Why,  man  alive, 
look  at  him  !  It's  old  '  Buck  '  all  over 
again  ;  a  little  smaller,  maybe,  and — " 

"  I  believe  you're  right,  Pete  !  Yes, 
not  quite  so  tall  as  'Buck,'  but  like 
him  !  I  wonder — "  He  turned  and  ad- 
dressed a  gentleman  behind  him : 
"Pardon  me,  but  do  you  happen  to 
know  whether  this  Sawtell  that's  play- 
ing shortstop  is  any  relation  of  Buck- 
ingham Sawtell,  the  old — " 

"Yes,  his  son;  they  call  him 
'Buck.'" 

"  Ah-ah  ;  thank  you,  sir.  You  heard, 
Pete?  Just  to  think  of  old  'Buck' 
having — having  a  young  '  Buck  '  as  big 
as  that  boy !  Dear  me,  dear  me,  it 
makes  me  feel  very  much  of  a  past 
number,  a  thing  like  that." 

"Well,  now,  John,  my  oldest  boy's 
twenty-one." 

"You  don't  say?  And  yet — good 
work,  Harvard !  Did  you  see  that 
catch,  Pete  ? — and  yet  it  seems  almost 
yesterday  that  we  were  here  in  col- 
lege together  watching  '  Buck  '  Sawtell 
and  Jamie  Wilson  and — and  little 
Tommy  Sanford  play  ball.  Great 
Scott,  Pete,  how  time  does  go  ! " 

"Indeed  it  does." 

"  And  so  that's  '  Buck'.s '  son,"  mused 
the  other.  What's  become  of  '  Buck  ? '  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  heard  of 
him  for  years.  He  lived  in  Pittsburg, 
I  think." 

"Harrisburg  it  was,  John." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  believe  it  was  Harris- 
burg. Well—" 

Then  they  were  both  on  the  edge  of 
the  plank  again,  cheering  young 
"Buck."   The  Princeton  batsman  had 


lined  out  a  hot  ball  straight  for  short- 
stop and  well  over  his  head.  And  that 
active  young  gentleman  had  leaped  a 
yard  into  the  air  and  had  caught  it  in 
his  right  hand  and  threw  it  to  third, 
putting  out  the  second  man.  The 
friends  beamed  at  each  other. 

"Old  'Buck'  all  over  again!"  they 
cried  in  a  breath.  "That  was  his 
style  to  a  dot ;  nothing  was  too  high  or 
wide  for  '  Buck  ' !  " 

"I  remember  one  time  in  the  game 
with  Yale  when  the  pitcher,  it  was 
'  Bully '  Jones,  I  think,  threw  low  to 
'  Buck  '  and  the  ball  struck  the  ground 
just  in  front  of  the  base.  Nobody  knew 
how  it  happened,  but  'Buck'  rolled 
over  about  six  times  in  a  regular 
cloud  of  dust,  and  when  he  got  up  he 
had  the  ball  in  his  hand  and  the  runner 
was  out.    Remember  that,  John  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  as  though  it  were  yester- 
day, Pete." 

Princeton  had  filled  the  bases  again 
and  a  determined  looking  youth  rubbed 
his  hands  in  the  dust  and  grasped  his 
bat.  The  little  knot  of  Tiger  hench- 
men were  cheeriDg  without  ceasing, 
their  voices  hoarse,  their  faces  beati- 
fic. The  stand  was  rolling  out  slow 
and  measured  slogans  of  encourage- 
ment, the  long  "  Har-vards  !  "  roaring 
against  the  ear  like  the  break  of  great 
waves  on  the  shingle. 

"  Har-vard  !  "  cried  the  New  Yorker. 

"Har-vard!"  bellowed  the  west- 
erner. 

Then  there  came  a  loud  crack  as  the 
batsman  found  the  ball,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  was  speeding  toward  first 
base  and  the  man  on  third  was  racing 
for  home.  The  sphere  sailed  swiftly 
above  the  head  of  second  base, 
center-field  ran  desperately  forward, 
the  Princeton  men  were  leaping  into 
the  air  and  hugging  each  other  ec- 
statically ;  the  orange  and  black  had 
scored.  Then  the  ball  sped  toward 
home  and  the  man  from  second  base 
ran  frantically  in  an  endeavor  to  beat 
it  out  at  the  plate.  Ten  feet  from  the 
marble  he  flung  himself  forward  and 
slid  ;  there  was  a  cloud  of  dust ;  the 
catcher  stepped  suddenly  sideways 
with  outstretched  hands.  "  Out, 
here  !"  droned  the  umpire.  The  Har- 
vard team  trotted  from  the  field.  It 
was  the  second  half  of  the  ninth.  And 
the  score  was  1  to  0  in  favor  of  Old 
Nassau. 

"  One  run  will  tie  'em,  Pete,"  cried 
the  New  Yorker  excitedly. 

"  That's  right,  John.  One  run  will 
tie  and  two  will  win.  But  I'm  afraid — " 

"Pshaw!  We've  done  it  before, 
man  !  Recollect  the  fourteen  inning 
game  with  Princeton  when  we  won  out 
in  the  last  and  beat  'em  28  to  26? 
And — why,  Pete,  look  here  !  It  was 
'  Buck  '  that  knocked  that  base-hit  and 
brought  in  those  two  runs.  Sure  as 
you're  alive  it  was!  Eh,  remember? 
Golly,  I'd  almost  forgotten  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  John,  '  Buck  '  it  was,  and 
we  had  a  bonfire  as  big  as  a  house 
that  night  in  front  of  the  University 
and  we  were — er — " 

"  We  did,  Pete,  we  did  !  "  laughed 
the  other.  "We  didn't  get  back  until 
after  Chapel  the  next  morning.  I  re- 
member, Tommy  Sanford  was  with  us, 
and  Grafton  Williams  ;  and  we  broke 
up  the  show  at  the  Globe,  Pete ;  and 
they  put  us  out  with  three  policemen 
and  five  ushers.  Oh,  I  remember,  my 
boy,  I  remember  !  "  We  were — ah — 
we  were  a  bit  lively  in  those  days, 
Pete."  . 

"We  were."  They  grinned  at  each 
other  reminiscently  and  lighted  fresh 
cigars.  When  they  were  drawing  well 
they  looked  across  the  field,  across 
the  river  which  had  lost  its  golden 
glints,  and  over  to  the  leaf-hid- 
den town  beyond,  and  they  chuckled 
softly. 

The  first  Harvard  man  at  bat  had 
reached  first  base  on  balls,  and  now"  the 
pitcher  and  captain,  a  tall  muscu- 
lar youth  with  very  red  hair,  grasped 
his  stick  determinedly  and  smiled  cooly 
at  the  pitcher.  Perhaps  that  smile 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  at  all  events 
the  first  ball  was  straight  and  easy,  and 
it  went  back  the  way  it  had  come  and 
very  much  farther  ;  and  it  didn't  drop 
into  any  one's  hands  but  fell  softly  to 
the  earth  while  center  and  right-fielder 
muttered  impolite  things  to  each 
other.    The  next  man  at  bat  made  a 


"  shouted 
entreaty 
that  was 
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sacrifice  and  retired,  but  not  before 
the  procession  of  two  had  moved  from 
first  and  second  to  second  and  third. 

The  Crimson  stand  cheered  inces- 
santly. A  dozen  frenzied  leaders  swung 
new  hats  and  piteously  demanded,  en- 
treated more  noise.  Half  the  specta- 
tors were  on  their  feet.  The  New 
Yorker  clutched  his  gold-headed  cane 
desperately ;  the  westerner  out- 
wardly cool,  was  very  fervently 
praying  for  a  base-hit,  a  two-bagger, 
a  home-run ;  anything  that  might  en- 
compass a  tally. 

And  the  base-hit  came.  But  it 
didn't  send  the  man  on  third  home.  It 
only  filled  the  bases  and  made  the 
straw  hats  below  the  stand  gyrate 
more  wildly  than  before. 

One  man  out  and  the  bases  full ! 

Things  began  to  look  bad  for  old 
i  Johnny  Harvard. 

"  I  wish  old  '  Buck  '  were  here,"  mut- 
tered the  New  Yorker. 

The  Harvard  left-fielder  went  to  bat. 
I  The  Princeton  pitcher    was  himself 
'  again  ;  one  ball ;  strike  one  ;  strike  two; 
two  balls  ;  strike  three.    The  batsman 
swung  his  stick  aside  disgustedly  and 
strode  to  the  bench. 

"  Now  if  old  'Buck'  could  only  get 
a  whack — " 

"  But  here's  young  'Buck,'"  cried 
the  other.  "  He's  going  to  bat,  John  ! 
If  he's  a  chip  of  the  old  block  he'll — 
he'll—" 

"  Crack  out  a  two-bagger." 

"  Or  a  three-bagger. 

"  Whack  it,  lad,  whack  it  ! 
,  the  New  Yorker.    But  his 
was  drowned  in  the  cheer 
swelling  upward. 

"  Rah  rah  rah  !  Rah  rah  rah  ! 
rah  rah  !    Sawtell !    Sawtell  ! " 

Then  everything  became  very  quiet. 
The  slim,  smiling-faced  youth  beside 
the  plate  brought  his  bat  forward  and 
back,  once,  twice,  threw  aside  his  cap, 
kicked  his  toes  into  the  earth  until 
his  weight  was  where  he  wanted  it, 
and  waited.  The  pitcher,  wary,  every 
nerve  under  control,  turned  the  ball 
about  between  his  hands  and  eyed  the 
batsman.  The  outfield  crept  in,  yard 
after  yard.  Then  the  first  ball  sped 
toward  the  plate.  It  went  by  and  the 
umpire  waved  a  careless  hand  out- 
ward. The  ball  went  back  and  again 
flew  toward  the  batter.  Again  it  went 
by. 

'  Strike  ! "  droned  the  little  man  in 
the  black  alapaca  coat. 

A  volley  of  cheers  strong  and  sturdy 
from  the  Princeton  men  on  the  west 
stand. 

"Young  'Buck'  was  fooled  that 
time,"  whispered  the  New  Yorker. 

"Wait,"  counselled  the  other. 
"Wait,  he  knows  his  business.  It's 
old  '  Buck  '  over  again." 

"  Two  balls,"  said  the  umpire. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?" 

"  I  know,  Pete,  but— Oh,  thunder  !  " 

"Strike  two!"  cried  the  umpire. 
The  batsman  had  struck  and  missed. 
The  westerner  looked  worried.  His 
feelings  w.ere  mounting  higher  than 
was  compatible  with  comfort. 

"Two  balls  and  two  strikes,"  he 
murmured.  "  In  our  day  it  was  dif- 
ferent, lots  different.  You  had  seven 
balls,  you  know,  and — " 

His  remark  was  never  finished.  The 
stand  was  on  its  feet,  shouting  un- 
intelligible things,  waving  arms  and 
hats  and  canes.  It  was  Bedlam. 
High  against  the  blue  sky  was  a  tiny 
dark  sphere  moving  on  and  on,  dropping 
imperceptibly  at  first,  and  then,  as  it 
looked,  falling  straight  to  earth.  The 
outfield  was  racing  to  a  man  des- 
perately back,  while  around  the  bases 
sped  the  slim  youth,  his  crimson 
stockings  twinkling  through  the  dust. 
Already  the  bags  were  cleared  and  the 
third  runner  was  trotting  over  the 
home  plate.  Then  from  the  watching 
crowd  arose  a  great  joyful  shriek.  Far 
out  in  the  center-field,  yards  beyond 
the  nearest  player,  the  ball  dropped 
to  the  ground.  And  ere  it  was  started 
on  its  journey  home  the  slim  youth 
walked  disdainfully  across  the  plate 
and  into  the  arms  of  shieking  friends. 

A  minute  or  so  later  two  middle- 
aged  gentlemen  were  fighting  their 
way  through  the  crowd  that  had 
poured  onto  the  field.  Both  were  red 
of  face  from  much  shouting  ;  one  waved 
a  gold-headed  cane  in  the  air  ;  the 
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other  beamed  happily  as  he  used  elbows 
and  hands  to  dig  a  path. 

The  slim  youth,  smiling,  flushed  tri- 
umphant, high  on  the  shoulders  of  four 
equally  triumphant  friends,  heard  his 
named  called.  Through  the  pressing 
mob  struggled  as  best  they  could  two 
white  mustached  gentlemen.  The  first 
one  thrust  his  hand  forward. 

"I  know  your  father,  my  boy,"  he 
shouted.  "You're  like  him;  that's 
what  he'd  have  done.    Shake  hands  !  " 

"  You're  old  '  Buck  '  all  over  again, 
sir,"  cried  the  second,  enthusiastically. 
"I  know  him  well,  sir.  We  were  in 
the  same  class.  I  want  to  shake 
hands,  too,  my  lad.  You — you — you're 
all  right ! " 

"  Thank  you  !  Thank  you,  sir  !  "  They 
were  bearing  him  off,  plunging  through 
the  crowd.  "I'd  be  glad  to  see 
you — room — evening — Hold  on,  can't 
you,  you  duffers — I'm  in  Perkins,  num- 
ber—" 

He  waved  a  hand,  smiling  back  upon 
them,  and  was  borne  off.  They  nodded 
vigorously.    Cheers  still  filled  the  air. 

On  the  outskirt  of  the  throng  they 
paused.  The  New  Yorker  gazed  rue- 
fully at  the  battered  remains  of  a 
black  derby.  The  westerner  examined 
his  own  soft  felt  with  interest  and 
brushed  some  of  the  dirt  from  the 
crown. 

"  I  lost  my  glasses  somewhere  over 
there,"  mused  the  New  Yorker,  "but 
I  don't  suppose  there'd  be  any  use  look- 
ing for  them." 

"Not  a  bit,  John."  The  westerner 
smoothed  down  his  crumpled  attire 
and  then  observed  his  friend  with  a 
broadening  smile. 

"  John,  we're — " 

"Yes,  Pete,  I  guess  we  are." 

"What?" 

"Two  blamed  old  fools." 

"I  know  it,  John,"  was  the  answer. 
"  But  who  cares  ?  Let's  get  back  to 
town.  If  we  stay  here  we'll  be  build- 
ing a  bonfire  or  setting  off  Roman 
candles.  There's  something  in  the  at- 
mosphere hereabouts  that  is — er  dis- 
tinctly— er  deranging  to  middle-aged 
intellects.  But — "  he  smiled  con- 
tentedly— "  it  was  a  good  game, 
John  !  " — Ralph  H.  Barbour. 


The  Prevention  of  Malaria. 

Mosquitoes  being  the  common,  per- 
haps the  only,  carriers  of  the  malarial 
parasite,  the  prevention  of  malaria  con- 
sists in  large  part  of  the  destruction  of 
those  species  capable  of  conveying  the 
disease  from  one  person  to  another. 

Mosquitoes  may  be  best  exterminated 
by  draining  or  filling  all  the  pools  in 
which  the  young  develop.  Small,  stag- 
nant ponds  and  mudholes  which  in 
warm  weather  accumulate  a  green 
scum  are  particularly  favorable  spots 
for  the  growth  of  the  young  mosquitoes. 
Whether  small  streams  do  or  do  not  run 
into  or  drain  from  these  ponds  or  pools 
seems  to  make  no  difference,  since  such 
shallow  pools  rarely  contain  small  fish, 
which  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the 
mosquito  larva?,  devouring  them  with 
great  relish. 

Rain  casks  and  cisterns  and  even 
small  vessels,  such  as  discarded  tin  to- 
motocans,  may  become  the  home  of  the 
mosquito  "wrigglers."  The  malaria- 
bearing  mosquito,  however,  chooses 
such  receptacles  for  laying  its  eggs  less 
often  than  do  mosquitoes  of  a  kind  in- 
capable of  carrying  the  infection.  Un- 
necessary receptacles  which  may  catch 
or  hold  water  until  evaporated  should 
nevertheless  be  dispensed  with,  or  else 
be  covered  with  fine  mosquito  netting 
to  prevent  access  to  them  by  the  ma- 
tured female  insect. 

Stagnant-pools  which  it  is  impossible 
to  drain  or  fill  may  be  lightly  sprinkled 
or  otherwise  treated  with  kerosene  oil, 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  each  two  square 
yards  of  surface  being  sufficient.  The 
oil  spreads  as  a  thin  film  over  the  sur- 
face, making  it  impossible  for  the 
young  wrigglers  to  live  beneath  it. 

The  use  of  mosquito  netting  over  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  the  use  of  canopies 
of  the  same  material  for  the  bed,  are 
really  important  disease-preventing 
measures  in  districts  where  mosquitoes 
flourish. 

A  person  suffering  from  malaria 
should  carefully  guard  against  being 


bitten  by  mosquitoes  if  he  would  protect 
others  from  the  disease,  since  no  mos- 
quito, even  of  the  malarious  variety,  is 
able  to  convey  infection  unless  it  has 
previously  bitten  a  sufferer  from  ma- 
laria. A  mosquito  infected  with  the 
malarial  germ  may  reinfect  the  suf- 
ferer. Hence,  one  needs  especially  to 
be  guarded  against  mosquitoes  during 
convalescence.  Recurring  attacks  of 
the  disease  are  doubtless  often  caused 
by  reinfection  from  the  mosquitoes  that 
caused  the  first  attack,  or  by  others 
infected  by  the  patient's  own  blood. 

Malaria  is  properly  regarded  as  a 
non-contagious  disease,  but  a  sufferer 
from  it  who  is  exposed  to  the  bites  of 
mosquitoes  may  become  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  whole  neighborhood 
around  him  through  their  intermedi- 
ation. 

The  sufferer  should  continue  the  use 
of  remedies  at  intervals,  so  that  the 
parasite  may  in  time  become  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  blood. — Youth's 
Companion. 


Instructor — "In  what  respect  did 
the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
resemble  each  other  ?  "  De  Grees  — 
"The  nineteenth  century  resembled 
the  fourteenth  in  that  both  were  a  hun- 
dred years  long." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Care  of  Table  Linens. 

Ownership  of  fine  table  linen  is  a 
matter  of  honest  and  pardonable  pride 
to  every  woman.  It  is  a  pity  that  its 
durability  and  its  beauty  are  at  the 
mercy  of  her  servants.  From  the 
moment  the  damask  is  removed  from  the 
table  to  the  time  when  it  is  returned  to 
the  linen  closet,  presumably  not  always 
actually  glossy,  spotless  and  accurately 
folded,  it  is  constantly  exposed  to  harm- 
ful mishandling  by  careless  or  ignorant 
maids. 

Until  their  mistress  takes  the  time  to 
teach  them  that  care  that  her  linens 
require,  all  sorts  of  things  are  liable  to 
occur.  The  napkins  or  tablecloth  upon 
which  water  has  been  spilled,  instead  of 
being  hung  up  to  dry,  will  be  thrust 
into  the  bag  or  basket  where  soiled 
linens  are  kept,  and  soon  smothered 
under  the  pieces  that  follow  it.  Within 
two  or  three  days,  earlier  if  the 
weather  is  warm,  colonies  of  microscopic 
creatures  that  gather  apparently  from 
nowhere  pre-empt  the  damp  folds  and 
speedily  raise  a  green  crop  of  mildew 
that  is  eradicable  only  by  the  use  of  an 
alkali  that  necessarily  injures  the 
textile  it  touches. 

Stains  that  have  been  made  by  the 
spilling  of  food  of  various  kinds  are  not 
attended  to  before  they  are  thrust  into 
the  wash  tub;  yet  the  process  of  launder- 
ing would  be  quicker  and  result  more 
satisfactorily  if  the  spots  were  removed 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  been 
made. 

Grease  spots  spread  and  become 
putrid,  their  odor  attracting  mice, 
whose  hungry  little  teeth  may  work  sad 
havoc  ere  they  are  discovered.  Spots 
of  iron  rust  make  their  appearance 
with  a  frequency  as  remarkable  as  it  is 
unaccountable.  What  is  worse,  no 
amount  of  inquiry  and  no  end  of  caution- 
ing and  faultfinding  on  the  part  of  her 
who  owns  the  linen  lessen  it  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

The  washboiler  is  spotless  ;  the  metal 
work  on  the  clothes  wringer  perfectly 
galvanized  ;  rope  clotheslines  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  wire  ones,  the  faucets 
in  the  tubs  are  of  copper  ;  the  stopper 
and  chain  galvanized ;  consequently 
suspicion  in  these  quarters  is  ground- 
less. The  wash  basket  is  guiltless  of 
nails  and  the  clothespins  are  of  wood. 
The  solution  of  the  mystery  seems  hope- 
less, and  rust  spots  continue  their  dis- 
figuring work. 

Few,  indeed,  suspect  the  service 
trays  of  japanned  ware  and  the  steel 
table  knives,  yet  they  are  very  often  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively. 

A  pile  of  knives  is  awaiting  scouring, 
and  some  one  tosses  a  damp  and 
crumpled  napkin  upon  them  ;  a  glass  of 
water  is  upset  on  a  metal  tray,  no 


longer  new,  and  the  wet  cloth  beneath 
is  left  to  dry  where  it  is  ;  a  pitcher  of 
icewater  or  a  cold  siphon  is  left  on  a 
napkin-covered  tray  all  night,  the  mois- 
ture that  gathers  on  its  surface  slowly 
dripping  downward.  Any  or  all  of 
these  may  be  at  fault,  for  the  contact 
of  water  and  iron  tends  to  oxidation  of 
the  latter,  and  rust  is  speedily  formed. 
At  first  it  may  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
so  faint  is  the  yellow  tinge,  but  with 
continued  contact  the  color  gradually 
deepens,  and  washing  serves  only  to  set 
it  the  more  firmly. 

Medicine  often  contains  iron  in  solu- 
tion, and  when  some  of  it  spilled  on 
linen  or  lips  wet  with  it  are  wiped  with 
a  napkin  the  brown  stain  peculiar  to 
iron  rust  is  sure  to  appear.  A  similar 
stain  is  caused  by  the  mingling  of 
starch  and  a  chemical  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  inferior  wash  blue.  Nothing 
but  the  best  blueing  should  be  used  for 
this  reason. 

The  special  uses  to  which  linens  are 
put  in  the  household  render  them  liable 
to  stains  of  all  kinds,  but  with  ordinary 
attention  these  may  be  removed  before 
they  have  fastened  themselves  perma- 
nently. Different  kinds  of  stains  require 
different  methods  of  treatment.  When 
fresh,  most  of  them  will  yield  to  harm- 
less measures,  but  when  well  dried  in, 
like  ink,  mildew  and  rust,  they  need 
the  action  of  an  acid  or  of  an  alkali. 
Either  of  these  powerful  agents  will  in- 
jure the  fabric  unless  handled  with 
rapidity  and  quickly  rinsed  in  water. 

just  as  a  stitch  taken  in  time  will 
save  nine,  so  will  the  removal  of  a  spot 
from  a  tablecloth  often  save  it  from  a 
course  through  the  washtub.  Where 
the  laundering  is  done  at  home,  the  sav- 
ing thus  effected  may  be  considerable. 
The  spot  of  chocolate  or  coffee,  the 
stains  of  red  wine  or  of  fruit  juice  may 
be  removed  in  a  moment,  when  the 
meal  is  over,  by  the  simple  process  of 
stretching  the  cloth  over  a  bowl  and 
pouring  boiling  water  through  the  dis- 
coloration. If  the  wine  stain  is  deep, 
cover  it  with  salt  before  scalding. 

When  the  wet  spot  is  half  dry  a  few 
passes  with  a  hot  iron  will  speedily  re- 
store the  cloth  to  proper  condition  for 
use.  French  chalk  will  often  draw  out 
a  grease  spot  not  too  extensive. 

The  servant  to  whom  the  table  linens 
are  intrusted  must  be  taught  to 
carefully  inspect  each  piece  before  it 
goes  into  the  receptacle  for  soiled 
linens.  Not  only  is  time  saved  by  the 
removal  of  stains  before  the  linens  go 
into  the  general  wash,  but  frayed 
spots  are  sought  and,  when  discovered, 
reinforced  by  careful  darning,  thus 
staving  off  an  unsightly  rent. 

All  laundresses  know  that  javelle  or 
chlorine  water,  salts  of  lemon  and 
bleaching  powder  will  eat  holes  into 
linens  unless  the  latter  are  repeatedly 
rinsed  in  boiling  water.  But  they  fail 
to  realize  that  the  rinsing  ought  to  fol- 
low after  the  application  of  the  alkali 
or  the  acid,  or  it  is  of  little  use.  House- 
keepers should  impress  this  fact  upon 
them,  or,  better  still,  require  them  to 
have  the  boiling  water  at  hand  before 
beginning  operations. 

Embroidered  linens  must  always  be 
ironed  from  the  wrong  side,  in  order 
to  throw  the  pattern  in  relief.  If 
worked  in  colors,  they  are  too  delicate 
for  ordinary  washing.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  do  them  separately,  and,  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results,  they  must  be 
dipped  up  and  down  in  tepid  soapsuds, 
hung  to  dry  indoors,  and  ironed 
when  half  dry.  If  stiffening  is  consid- 
ered desirable,  gum  arabic  dissolved 
in  water,  or  a  very  thin  solution  of 
clear  starch  answers  the  purpose. 

Obstinate  stains  in  embroidered  lin- 
ens are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
accidents  are  liable  to  happen. 

Eradicate  grease  by  moistening  the 
spot  with  ammonia  water  ;  then  place 
a  clean  blotter  below  the  spot,  and  an- 
other above  and  press  firmly  with  a 
hot  iron. 

For  fruit  stains,  rub  the  spots  with 
a  wet  cloth  dipped  lightly  into  salts  of 
lemon,  and  rinse  immediately  in  warm 
water.  More  than  one  application 
may  be  needed  ;  with  constant  rinsing 
the  danger  to  the  textile  is  minimized. 
If  the  salts  fade  the  colors,  ammonia 
water  will  restore  them.  Ink  stains 
will  disappear  under  similar  treat- 
ment.— New  York  Times. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Caulifower  and  Potato  Salad. — 
Two  cups  cold  potatoes,  one-half  cup 
cold  cauliflower.  Cut  the  potato  into 
fine  cubes,  and  mince  the  cauliflower 
coarsely.  Toss  lightly,  and  serve  with 
a  french  dressing.  Garnish  with  slices 
of  cucumber. 

Blanc  Mange— Irish  Moss.— Wash 
carefully  one  cup  of  Irish  moss  and  put 
it  in  a  saucepan  with  one  quart  sweet 
milk.  Cover  tight  and  stand  it  in  a 
pail  of  boiling  water  until  it  begins  to 
thicken.  Sweeten  and  strain  into 
moulds,  and  when  quite  firm  turn  out 
and  serve  with  sugar  and  cream. 

Crab  Croquettes.— Take  the  meat 
of  boiled  hard-shell  crabs,  about  one 
pound,  and  gently  press  out  the  juice  ; 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  fine  crumbs 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half 
a  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs  and  a  very  little  water.  Form 
into  croquettes,  roll  in  crumbs,  then  in 
eggs,  and  then  in  crumbs  again,  and  fry 
in  hot  fat. 

Sweetbread  Croquettes. — Prepare 
two  sweetbreads,  parboil  them  and  cut 
in  small  pieces,  cut  one  can  mushrooms 
into  small  pieces  also.  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan one  tablespoonful  each  of  flour  and 
butter,  and  when  made  smooth  add 
one-half  a  cup  of  cream  ;  heat  and  add 
the  sweetbreads  and  mushrooms.  When 
very  hot  take  from  the  fire  and  add 
two  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs.  When 
cool  form  into  croquettes  and  dip  in 
egg  and  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 

Chocolate  Cream.— Soak  a  third  of 
a  box  of  gelatine  in  a  very  little  cold 
water.  Put  a  cup  and  a  half  of  milk  in  a 
saucepan  with  four  ounces  of  sweet,  fine 
chocolate  grated,  let  it  boil  until  dis- 
solved and  add  a  slightly  heaping  table- 
spoonful of  sugar.  Take  two-thirds  of 
the  soaked  gelatine  and  put  into  the 
chocolate  when  melted,  cool  the  mixture 
and  turn  into  a  mould,  roll  the  mould 
from  side  to  side  in  the  hands  until  it  is 
thoroughly  coated  with  the  mixture 
about  a  finger  thick.  When  cold,  even 
off  the  surface  with  a  knife.  Whip 
about  half  a  pint  of  nice  rich  cream, 
sweeten  with  powdered  sugar  and 
flavor  with  vanilla.  Melt  the  other 
third  of  the  soaked  gelatine  in  a  little 
boiling  water  and  stir  quickly  into  the 
cream  and  fill  the  chocolate  with  it. 
Set  on  the  ice.    Serve  very  cold. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  very  young  child's  mouth  should  be 
washed  out  after  feeding  with  a  weak 
solution  of  boracic  acid. 

To  make  a  linseed  meal  poultice,  put 
a  little  boiling  water  into  a  basin  pre- 
viously rinsed  with  hot  water,  and  then 
quickly  add,  little  by  little,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  linseed  meal  to  make  a 
poultice  of  firm  consistence,  stirring 
well  the  whole  time.  When  it  is  mixed, 
spread  it  thickly  by  means  of  a  broad 
knife  or  spatula  dipped  in  hot  water, 
upon  a  piece  of  linen  or  cotton,  or  upon 
tow,  leaving  an  uncovered  margin  to  be 
turned  in  over  the  edge. 

Every  sickroom  should  be  provided 
with  a  thermometer,  which  should 
stand  upon  the  dressing  table,  or  be 
hung  against  the  wall.  Unless  special 
orders  are  given,  the  temperature 
should  be  kept  at  from  60°  to  62°  F.  In 
many  instances  of  chest  and  throat 
disease,  and  after  certain  operations,  a 
higher  temperature  is  necessary  ;  the 
medical  attendant  will,  in  all  such 
cases,  give  directions  at  what  height 
the  temperature  is  to  be  maintained. 

In  hot  weather  use  potatoes  as  often 
as  possible  in  a  salad.  In  this,  too, 
seek  variety.  There  are  endless  recipes 
for  potato  salad.  Do  not  make  a  salad 
of  old  potatoes ;  the  newer  they  are 
the  more  satisfactory  the  salad.  In 
Germany,  potatoes  for  a  salad  are  al- 
ways boiled  in  their  skins,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  they  taste  better  than  when 
pared  before  cooking.  The  neatest 
method  for  preparing  them  is  to  cut 
the  potatoes  into  cubes  about  one-half 
inch  square  or  in  tiny  balls  with  a 
potato  scoop.  Do  not  cut  them  too  thin 
or  small.  They  break,  and  nothing 
looks  more  uninviting  than  a  mushy 
potato  salad. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  July  23,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday                      72«@71«  72«@71Ji 

Thursday                           71X®72*»  71&@72X 

Friday                                72X®72«  72M®72Ji 

Saturday                           73H@72>8  73  @72>8 

Monday                             72X@71*4  72'8@71*i 

Tuesday  71X®72X  71*i@72}< 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Sec. 

Wednesday   32>4@3IH  317»@31?» 

Thursday   31X@32*i  3>*4@32 

Friday    33  @33%  32H®33M 

Saturday   34X@335£  33<4<g)3i% 

Monday   33£@33'8  32X@32^ 

Tuesday   33  @3i%      32  <&33 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902. 

Thursday   $1  14'8@1  HX 

Friday   1  15  @1  15M 

Saturday   1  15'8@1  143C 

Monday   1  15  @1  15X 

Tuesday   1  15?4@1  16>8   @  

Wednesday   1  18  @1  15X   @  

WHEAT. 

There  have  been  no  pronounced  changes 
in  the  spot  market  for  wheat  since  date  of 
last  report.  There  is  not  much  wheat  ar- 
riving here  or  being  crowded  to  sale. 
Wheat  ships  continue  to  meet  with  slow 
dispatch,  clearances  of  this  cereal  from 
San  Francisco  having  hardly  averaged  a 
cargo  per  week  for  the  current  month. 
Shippers  are  reported  to  be  doing  exten- 
sive buying  in  the  country,  and  at  rela- 
tively higher  prices  in  many  instances 
than  are  quotable  here.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  if  they  are  getting  as  much 
wheat  as  they  are  credited  with.  Consid- 
erable of  the  wheat  which  is  changing 
hands  in  the  interior  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  going  to  shippers  direct  is 
being  paid  for  by  interior  and  other  spec- 
ulative operators.  This  is  not  uncommon, 
much  business  being  done  on  the  same 
lines  every  season.  The  impression  that 
shippers  are  doing  all  the  purchasing  is 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
brokers  or  agents  negotiate  the  bulk  of 
the  transfers,  and  whether  they  are  buy- 
ing for  a  country  capitalist,  a  city  specu- 
lator or  a  shipper,  is  not  made  public. 
Shippers  are  in  the  market  for  wbeat, 
but  there  are  other  buyers  in  the  field, 
and  in  numerous  instances  speculative  op- 
erators will  pay  more  than  warranted  by 
immediate  values  here  or  abroad,  the  buy- 
ers expecting  a  still  better  market  later 
on.  This  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case  where 
there  is  competitive  bidding  on  round  lots 
of  especially  desirable  quality.  The  ocean 
freight  market  is  steady.  Both  ships  and 
wheat  are  struggling  for  higher  figures, 
and  chances  good  for  wheat  receiving  a 
goodly  share  of  any  hardening  of  values 
which  may  take  place  abroad. 

California  Milling   1  18X@1  22*4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  15  @1  i«>  i 

Oregon  Valley    ®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

OB  qualities  wheat   1  12*4®  

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-08. 

Liv.  quotations          5s9*4d@5sl0d  6s5*4d@6s6d 

Freight  rates                36*<@38  25@27*4s 

Local  market              96>{@98X  l  15@1  17* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.141@1.16J. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.16J@1.17J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at   81. 16  @1. 15j;  May,  1903,  S  @  . 

FLOUR. 

Outward  movement  has  been  lately  of 
fairly  liberal  volume  and  business  on  local 
account  is  fully  up  to  the  average  for  this 
time  of  year.  No  changes  are  announced 
in  quotable  values,  but  market  is  moder- 
ately firm  at  current  figures,  buyers  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  obtain  pronounced  con- 
cessions. While  stocks  are  sufficient  for 
present  needs,  holders  as  a  rule  prefer  car- 
rying rather  than  make  sacrifices  to  effect 
sales. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40®2  SO 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  85 


Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
The  market  has  been  inclining  against 
the  buying  interest,  more  especially  for 
desirable  export  grades,  owing  to  a  few 
new  buyers  being  In  the  field.  Some  for- 
eign handlers  of  California  barley,  who 
had  been  securing  their  grain  through  the 
Big  Four  combine,  concluded  to  do  their 
buying  direct  and  thus  save  the  profit 
going  to  the  Big  Four.  But  now  they 
find  the  Big  Four  selling  barley  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  less  money  by  about 
50c.  per  ton  than  It  can  be  landed  there  at 
prices  current  here,  existing  freight  rates 
added.  Of  course,  the  parties  who  pay 
the  most  here  and  sell  for  the  least  on  the 
other  side  will  do  the  business.  It  was 
always  thus,  and  more  so  now  than  ever, 
with  cut-throat  competition  running  ram- 
pant in  all  channels  of  trade.  As  soon  as 
the  Big  Four  succeod  in  knocking  their 
new  competitors  out  of  the  field,  they  will 
endeavor  to  dictate  prices  to  reimburse 
them  for  any  losses  they  may  be  now  in- 
curring. But  they  may  be  again  con- 
fronted with  opposition.  Combines,  no 
matter  how  powerful,  do  not  always  have 
everything  their  own  way. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   91M@93X 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87*4®  91« 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   95  @  97*4 

Brewing,  old   1  00  ®1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

The  market  continues  decidedly  quiet. 
Although  values  are  at  low  levels,  buyers 
show  no  disposition  to  take  hold  freely. 
That  trade  will  be  of  a  rather  slow  order 
for  some  weeks  to  come  is  probable.  This 
is  a  natural  sequence  of  the  inflated  val- 
ues experienced  the  past  few  months  for 
this  cereal.  The  oats  of  last  crop  got 
largely  into  speculative  hands  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  A  few  were  lucky 
enough  to  close  out  in  time  and  pocket  big 
profits,  but  a  number  of  holders  were 
scorched  in  the  wind-up.  "  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire  "  for  awhile.  Oats  are  low 
enough,  In  fact,  are  too  low  as  compared 
with  other  cereals,  and  will  doubtless  be 
freely  consumed  as  soon  as  the  adjust- 
ments of  trade  will  enable  small  buyers  to 
get  the  benefit  of  present  wholesale 
values. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  30  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  27*4 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  10  ®1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  25 

Milling   1  30  @1  32!J 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  35 

Black  Russian   95   @1  05 

Red   1  00   ®1  15 

CORN. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  is  showing 
very  little  life.  Beyond  asking  figures, 
there  is  not  much  at  present  upon  which 
to  base  quotations.  Very  little  corn  is 
being  consumed  here,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  case  so  long  as  prices  are 
held  at  or  near  existing  high  levels. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  47*4@1  52*4 

RYE. 

Prices  remain  quotably  about  as  last 
noted.  There  is  not  much  arriving,  but 
it  is  reported  that  negotiations  are  under 
way  for  interior  transfers  on  foreign  ac- 
count. 

Good  to  choice   82*4®  87*4 

BUCKWHEAT. 
None  arriving  from  any  quarter,  and  no 
special  inquiry.    In  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  inactivity,  quotations  for  the 
time  being  are  wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @l  70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  shows  the  same  in- 
active condition  previously  noted.  The 
shipping  and  local  demand  is  at  present  of 
rather  light  proportions,  but  there  are  no 
great  quantities  of  beans  now  arriving, 
and  no  special  crowding  to  sale  of  spot 
stocks.  Holdings  are  principally  in  sec- 
ond hands  With  the  desire  to  do  some 
business,  dealers  are  disposed  to  grant 
moderate  concessions  rather  than  miss 
sales,  but  were  there  anything  like  active 
inquiry,  the  payment  of  full  current  quo- 
tations or  slightly  higher  figures  would  be 
necessary  to  effect  free  purchases. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  loo  tbs   3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  ®2  80 

Lady  Washington   2  40  @2  65 

Pinks   2  00  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75  ®S  00 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  00  @3  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  65  @3  75 

Black-eye  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  dull  and  presents  no  new  fea- 
tures.   Stocks  of  domestic  Niles  Peas  are 


virtually  exhausted  and  there  are  none  of 
this  description  offering  to  arrive.  Green 
Dried  are  in  more  than  ample  supply, 
most  of  the  local  millers  having  all  they 
care  to  carry. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  ®1  75 

Niles  Peas    ®  

WOOL. 

While  the  demand  is  good  for  bright 
and  free  wools,  and  the  market  firm  in 
tone,  some  round  lots  have  recently 
changed  hands  at  less  than  prices  paid  in 
the  interior  for  the  same  wools.  Under 
undue  competition  and  excessive  rivalry 
among  a  few  dealers  to  secure  wools, 
prices  in  some  parts  of  the  interior  were 
crowded  to  higher  points  than  warranted 
by  values  obtainable  here  or  East.  Offer 
ings  of  Fall  lambs'  wool  have  not  thus  far 
lacked  for  attention,  and  sales  of  the  same 
have  been  in  the  main  at  comparatively 
good  figures. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  @16 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @18 

Southern,  7  mos   9  011 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  ®I4 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

FALL. 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @10 

HOPS. 

Hops  of  coming  crop  are  reported  hav- 
ing been  contracted  for  in  Oregon  at  20c 
per  pound,  and  the  same  or  higher  figures 
are  being  asked  for  best  qualities  in  this 
State.  Dealers  and  speculative  operators 
do  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  about 
purchasing  at  20c  and  upward  for  forward 
delivery,  notwithstanding  the  strong  tone. 
Spot  stocks  are  very  small  and  are  quot- 
able nominally  19(«21c  for  good  to  choice. 
The  New  York  market  is  quoted  at  19® 
23c  as  to  quality  for  Pacific  Coast  hops  of 
last  crop. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Although  arrivals  of  new  hay  have 
been  of  quite  liberal  proportions,  there 
have  been  no  special  accumulations  of  offer- 
ings, buyers  taking  hold  quite  freely,  par- 
ticularly of  high  grade  stock.  For  best 
grades  of  new  the  market  is  showing 
steadiness.  Seldom  has  the  quality  of 
hay  been  of  such  high  average  as  the 
current  season,  and  to  this  fact  is  greatly 
attributable  the  present  rather  healthy 
condition  of  the  market  for  this  time  of 
year. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00911  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  Choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   •  00®  8  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  50a  7  5u 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran  and  Middlings  continue  to  com- 
mand stiff  prices,  with  arrivals  and  offer- 
ings of  quite  moderate  volume,  and  these 
mainly  from  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Rolled  Barley  was  not  quotably  higher, 
but  market  was  decidedly  firm  at  the 
rates  current.  In  Milled  Corn  the  trade 
was  of  a  light  order,  and  values  were 
barely  steady. 

Bran,  V  ton   !9  50@20  50 

Middlings   22  50@24  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    81  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Same  inactivity  is  prevailing  in  this  de- 
partment as  previously  noted.  Most 
kinds  are  in  such  limited  stock  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  noteworthy  or  wholesale 
business.  In  quotations  there  are  no 
changes  to  record,  but  in  the  prevailing 
dullness  values  are  not  very  clearly  de- 
fined. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  50®  8  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  30®  3  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8*4®  31t 

Rape   lit®  Ht 

Hemp   3m®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Asking  rates  for  Grain  Bags  appear  to 
be  at  about  same  level  as  last  quoted. 
Present  holdings  of  dealers  are  likely  to 
prove  more  than  ample  for  the  unpro- 
vided needs  of  farmers  during  tbe  balance 
of  the  season.  Stocks  are  mainly  in  few 
hands,  however,  and  with  practically  no 
competition  among  sellers,  prices  asked 
are  maintained  without  trouble,  regard- 
less of  whether  few  or  many  bags  are 
called  for.  Fruit  sacks  are  going  forward 
to  interior  points  in  considerable  quantity, 
values  for  the  same  remaining  practically 
unchanged. 


Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*4®  6% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot. . .  6*4®  6£ 

San  Quentln  Bags,  $  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  @36 

Woolsacks,  3%  lbs  82  @88 

Fleece  Twine   7*4®  8 

Gunnies  18  ®I4 

Bean  Bags   41t®  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  tit,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7*4 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Demand  continues  good  for  Hides  and 
market  is  firm  at  the  figures  current. 
Pelts  are  in  moderate  request  and  values 
are  without  quotable  change.  Tallow  is 
meeting  with  ready  sale  at  figures  quoted, 
demand  being  active  for  shipment. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @ —     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  0>s         10  @—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   9  ®—  7*4@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  B>8. .  9*4@—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under 50  lbs. .   9  ®-  7*4®— 

Stags   7  @—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*4@—  8*4@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @16*4  15  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs..  13  @—    11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   18  @—     16  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  76  @3  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  50  6  2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  $  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  <p  skin   30  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*4        ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*4        ®  41t 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  87*4 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  moderate  quantities  arriving, 
with  asking  figures  in  the  main  above  the 
views  of  wholesale  operators.  Business 
doing  at  present  in  this  center  is  princi- 
pally of  a  small  jobbing  or  retail  char- 
acter, and  in  this  way  transfers  are  being 
made  at  an  advance  on  any  figures  which 
would  be  warranted  as  quotations  based 
on  values  for  round  lots. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4*4®— 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  10  @12*4 

Amber  Comb   7  ®10 

Dark  Comb  6  ®  7 

BEESWAX. 

Not  much  coming  forward  and  very  lit- 
tle in  store  here.  Offerings  meet  with 
prompt  custom  at  full  prevailing  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  27  ®29 

Dark  S5  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  selling  at  much  the  same  figures 
as  for  several  weeks  past,  with  a  little  bet- 
ter demand  from  consumers,  but  supplies 
ample.  Values  for  Mutton  are  fairly 
steady,  with  inquiry  moderate.  There 
are  no  excessive  offerings  of  choice  Veal 
or  Lamb,  and  current  prices  for  both  are 
being  well  maintained.  Hogs  are  in  good 
request,  with  market  firm  at  last  quoted 
advance. 

A  subscriber  would  like  to  have  live 
cattle  quoted  and  we  would  be  pleased  to 
do  so,  were  it  possible  to  give  correct 
values,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness is  conducted  does  not  permit  of  giv- 
ing accurate  quotations.  Wholesale  deal- 
ers in  cattle  have  no  fixed  figures  which 
they  strictly  adhere  to  in  buying.  Not 
even  do  they  have  a  fixed  percentage  of 
shrinkage,  changing  both  on  the  same 
market  to  suit  individual  cases,  being 
governed  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
competition,  the  desirability  of  the  stock, 
etc.  There  are  fixed  values  for  dressed 
beef,  and  sellers  of  cattle  can  determine  by 
these  figures  what  they  should  receive. 
The  price  paid  for  live  is  generally  fully 
as  much  or  more  per  pound,  the  custom- 
ary shrinkage  deducted,  than  is  charged 
for  dressed,  the  profits  of  handling  being 
realized  on  the  shrinkage. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 

wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          7  @— 

Beef ,  second  quality   6*4®  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*4@8c;  wethers   8  ®  8*4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6*@  t\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   tit®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6*4@— 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  #84 

Veal,  small,  »  ft   8  ®  9*4 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   7  ®  8*4 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   9  ®  9*4 
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POULTRY. 

The  improved  tone  noted  in  last  review 
continued  into  the  current  week.  There 
were  no  special  changes  in  quotable  rates, 
but  all  offerings  in  prime  to  choice  condi- 
tion moved  steadily  as  a  rule  at  full  cur- 
rent figures.  Demand  was  mostly  for 
Chickens,  choice  young  and  large  and  fat 
old  receiving  the  preference.  Sales  of  ex- 
tra large  chickens  in  fine  condition  were 
made  up  to  $8  per  doz.,  but  such  stock  is 
too  scarce  to  warrant  the  figures  being 
given  as  a  regular  quotation. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  cboice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb                  13  @  14 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,     lb              13  @  14 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen                 4  50  @6  00 

Roosters,  old                                   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)               5  00  0)6  50 

Fryers                                               3  50  @4  50 

Broilers,  large                                   3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 2  25  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen                         2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen                      3  00  ®4  00 

Geese,  $  pair   1  25  @  

Goslings,  $  pair   1  25  @  

Pigeons,  old,  <R  dozen                        1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young                                1  25  ®1  50 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  been  again  marked  up  from 
l@2c  per  pound  over  the  figures  ruling 
the  preceeding  week.  Values  will  con- 
tinue on  the  up  grade  until  trade  is 
crowded  on  to  cold  storage  stock,  when 
fresh  will  likely  accumulate  and  prices  for 
same  suffer  a  relapse. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  D>   24  @— 

Creamery,  flis ts   23  @— 

Dairy,  select   22>/2@— 

Dairy,  firsts   21  @— 

Dairy  seconds   19  @20 

Mixed  store     17  @18 

CHEESE. 

Market  is  firm  and  higher,  with  ar- 
rivals of  quite  moderate  volume  and  spot 
offerings  by  no  means  heavy.  A  large 
portion  of  local  holdings  is  in  cold  storage, 
and  this  cheese  is  practically  off  the  pres- 
ent market. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10>/5®11 

California,  good  to  cboice:   10  @— 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   i0%®liy, 

EGGS. 

As  foreshadowed  in  our  last  review, 
higher  prices  have  been  established  in  the 
egg  market,  with  a  decidedly  firm  tone 
for  strictly  choice  to  select,  and  values 
still  on  the  up  grade.  Eastern  markets 
are  against  buyers.  No.  1  Eastern  cannot 
now  be  landed  here  for  much  less  than  23c 
per  dozen  in  carload  lots. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  24  @25 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  21  @23 
California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @20 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  were  not  in  very  heavy  receipt, 
and  with  fair  demand,  including  some  in- 
quiry on  Eastern  account,  the  market 
showed  more  firmness,  there  being  an  ad- 
vance in  asking  figures  of  about  10c  per 
cental.  Present  offerings  are  principally 
Yellow  or  White,  the  season  for  Red  be- 
ing practically  ended.  Green  Peas  con- 
tinued to  arrive  sparingly,  and  for  select 
the  market  favored  sellers.  Most  other 
vegetables  now  in  season  were  in  more 
than  ample  supply  for  immediate  require- 
ments, and  the  market  as  a  whole  inclined 
in  favor  of  consumers.  Changes  effected 
in  quotations  were  almost  without  pxcep- 
tion  to  lower  ranges  of  values. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  Sftlng,  *  ft   4 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   2  @  3% 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . .  75  ®  — 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  25  (g»l  75 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   75  @1  25 

Cucumbers,  ^  large  box   30  @  60 

Egg  Plant,  V  large  box   1  00  @1  25 

Garlic,  1*  ft   2  @  2H 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental   90  @i  00 

Onions.  New  Red,  $  cental   —  @  — 

Okra,  Green,  ¥  box   80  @1  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft   3  @  4 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack   —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  box   40  @  65 

Peppers,  Bell,  <8»  box   75  @1  00 

Rhubarb,  V  box   30  @  50 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  V  large  box. .  50  @  65 

Tomatoes,     small  box   35  @  60 

Tomatoes,  River,  ^  large  box   1  00  @1  25 

.  POTATOES. 

Increased  arrivals  of  potatoes  since  last 
review,  with  no  corresponding  increase  in 
the  demand,  has  resulted  in  a  materially 
lower  and  weak  market.  There  has  been 
almost  an  entire  absence  of  shipping 
demand  the  current  week,  and  trade  on 
local  account  has  been  rather  under  than 
above  the  normal.  That  the  market  will 
long  remain  inactive  is  wholly  improb- 
able, but  it  is  not  likely  that  prices  will  in 
the  near  future  be  on  as  high  levels  as  for 
some  time  past. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   100  m  l  25 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  9 

cental   40  @  1  00 

Early  Rose   60  @  60 

Garnet  Chile   70  @  63 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Summer  fruits  of  most  kinds  were  in 
liberal  receipt,  with  the  market  in  the 
main  easy  in  tone,  although  in  the  mat- 
ter of  quotable  values  there  were  no 
pronounced  changes.  Black  Grapes  put 
in  an  appearance  from  Arizona,  the  initial 
shipment  bringing  $1.50  per  crate.  Fon- 
tainbleu  Grapes  arrived  from  Vacaville 
and  they  also  found  custom  at  $1.50  per 
crate.  Apricots  were  not  in  particularly 
heavy  receipt,  and  choice  Yellow  were  in 
good  request  at  full  current  rates  from 
both  canners  and  retailers.  Ordinary 
qualities  were  not  specially  sought  after, 
however,  and  found  custom  only  at  rather 
low  figures.  Common  White  Apricots 
were  particularly  difficult  to  place  to  ad- 
vantage. Bartlett  Pears  are  arriving  in 
moderate  quantity,  with  sales  of  No.  1 
stock  mainly  at  90c. @$1  per  box,  No.  2  or 
windfall  stock  ranging  down  to  50c.  per 
box.  Some  extra  choice,  wrapped,  espe- 
cially desirable  for  shipment,  were  salable 
at  $1.25.  Apple  market  was  quiet  for 
other  than  most  select,  suitable  for  ship- 
ment. For  strictly  choice  Gravenstein, 
four  tiers  to  the  box,  $1.25  was  obtainable 
in  a  limited  way.  Peaches  were  in  fair 
request  at  values  much  the  same  as  were 
current  the  preceding  week,  choice  Yellow 
being  most  in  favor  and  commanding  best 
average  figures.  Plums  were  in  liberal 
receipt  and  were  fully  as  cheap  as  last 
quoted.  Watermelons,  other  than  large 
sizes,  and  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg  Melons 
inclined  in  favor  of  buyers,  with  arrivals 
fairly  liberal.  The  Berry  market  was 
materially  firmer  under  decreased  offer- 
ings. Longworth  Strawberries  and  fancy 
Raspberries  were  especially  favored  in  the 
matter  of  bringing  improved  figures. 

Apples,  3  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,     50- lb.  box..  75®  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb  box.  50®  65 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   40®  75 

Apricots, *  ton   10  00@22  50 

Cantaloupes,  Winters,  $  crate   1  75®  2  25 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   40®  60 

Crabapples,  ^  small  box   25®  40 

Blackberries,  *  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  00®  8  00 

Currants,  $  chest   2  00  §  4  00 

Logan  Berries,  *  chest   2  50®  4  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  small  box   50@  60 

Peaches,  $  box   25®  60 

Peaches,  H  basket   25®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-lb  box   90®  1  10 

Pears,  small,  20- fb.  box   35®  50 

Plums,  choice  large,     box  or  orate..  40®  60 

Plums,  small,  $  box   25®  40 

Prunes.  Tragedy,  f)  crate   35®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. .  7  03®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,     chest   3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  *  doz   1  25®  3  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  scramble  to  secure  Apricots  to  turn 
in  on  July  contracts  has  been  a  leading 
feature  of  the  week,  with  indications  at 
this  writing  that  there  will  be  some  short- 
ages in  July  deliveries.  The  majority  of 
dealers  are  still  bearish  in  their  talk,  and 
claim  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  fill- 
ing short  sales  at  profitable  figures  after 
the  current  month.  It  is  the  exception 
where  handlers  are  bidding  over  5c.  in 
the  sweat  boxes  for  August  and  later  de- 
liveries, and  on  small  fruit  down  to  4c, 
with  considerable  of  the  latter  this  sea- 
son. Some  shipments  in  carload  lots  are 
now  being  made  to  Eastern  points,  with 
prospects  of  there  being  a  considerably 
larger  and  more  active  movement  out- 
ward at  an  early  day.  Prunes  are  re- 
ported as  still  being  shorted  by  some  han- 
dlers on  the  selling  basis  of  2£c.  for  the 
four  sizes,  Santa  Claras,  while  other  deal- 
ers do  not  deem  it  prudent  to  shorten  the 
market  further  on  the  above  basis  of 
values.  Growers  are  contending  for  at 
least  the  same  figures  that  the  market  is 
being  shorted  at  by  dealers.  Most  of  the 
Prune  futures  are  for  October  delivery. 
Latest  advices  from  France  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  there  i3  still  less  prom- 
ising than  recently  stated.  Outside  of 
Apricots  and  Prunes,  there  is  very  little 
doing  at  present  in  the  dried  fruit  line. 
Dealers  quote  evaporaten  Apples,  good  to 
choice,  6@6Jc.  for  October,  and  Pears 
6@7c.  in  carload  lots  at  primary  points. 
New  Pfciaches  are  quoted  for  early  deliv- 
eries at  4£@6c.  in  sacks,  carload  lots,  as  to 
quality.  In  old  fruit  there  is  not  much 
doing  and  not  much  upon  which  to  oper- 
ate, only  small  quantities  of  Peaches, 
Plums  and  Prunes,  which  are  moving  in 
a  moderate  way  out  of  second  hands  at 
practically  the  same  figures  which  have 
been  current  for  weeks  past. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   — ®— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  oholce,  $  ft  6  ®  6ft 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7V4 

Nectarines,  i»  ft   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   — @— 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   —  @— 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   6  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  In  bags,  2x@3c;  60-flOs,  4@4Hc; 
60-708  ,   3W  ®  3S£c;    70-808  ,    3  @  8*0;  80-908, 


2H  @  2Xc;  90-lOOs,  2c  @  2^c;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced  — ® — 

Apples,  quartered   @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   &  

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  ¥  ft   1H@  2K 

RAISINS. 

Stocks  of  last  crop  are  of  small  volume 
and  in  few  hands.  There  was  a  fair  job- 
bing trade  at  quotably  unchanged  rates. 
The  coming  crop  of  several  vineyards  is 
reported  contracted  for  at  3J@3|c  in  the 
sweat  boxes. 

*  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  market  is  about  bare  of  Oranges, 
and  inquiry  for  them  is  also  lacking. 
Lemon  market  has  lacked  firmness,  de- 
spite warm  weather  and  a  very  fair  de- 
mand for  citrus  fruit.  Quotations  for 
Limes  were  marked  down  50c  per  case. 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00@2  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Market  is  almost  bare  of  Almonds  and 
Walnuts,  and  such  as  are  left  are  mostly 
of  very  ordinary  quality.  Some  specula- 
tive operators  are  reported  shorting  the 
market  at  10£e  for  the  Hatch  varieties  in 
carload  lots  at  producing  points.  Peanut 
market  is  firm  at  quoted  advance,  with 
stocks  and  offerings  light. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  12  ®13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. ...11  @12 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. ...  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5tt 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @7 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  quiet  and  with- 
out quotable  change  for  last  year's  prod- 
uct, the  quotable  raDge  of  values  for  dry 
wines  of  1902  vintage  being  nominally  20@ 
25c.  per  gallon.  The  California  Wine 
Association  has  fixed  the  following  prices 
for  this  season's  grapes  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley:  Choice  black  for  sweet  wine, 
$16  per  ton  ;  Faher-Zagos,  $16;  Sultanas 
and  Bergers,  $15  ;  Malagas,  $14  ;  Muscats, 
second  crop,  $12.  About  same  figures  are 
expected  to  rule  in  Sacramento  valley 
for  same  varieties  of  grapes.  Prices  for 
dry  wine  grapes  have  not  yet  been  fully 
determined  on,  but  it  is  believed  that 
some  choice  Northern  will  command  $25, 
the  probable  quotable  range  being  $21@ 
25  per  ton  for  No.  1  to  select  Northern  dry 
wine  grapes. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com' 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


San  Francisco  Sulphur  Co. 

 Importers  and  Refiners  of  


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

140,030 

215,066 

274,483 

Wheat,  centals. . 
Barley,  centals. . 

.104,585 

184,386 

342,850 

.  40,2>2 

86,259 

143,320 

9,049 

34,395 

49,341 

2,509 

8,240 

1,650 

2,850 

1,995 

.  1.269 

3,225 

2  452 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  28,662 

49,107 

58,644 

3.102 

5  694 

12,527 

8.333 

9,668 

829 

3,434 

3,919 

4 

4 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

.  66,324 

152,056 

230,900 

Wheat,  centals... 

.  85,161 

147,693 

302,263 

Barley,  centals... 

.  9,445 

19,005 

30,001 

682 

3.227 

340 

1,462 

2,433 

3,874 

339 

575 

394 

1,885 

4,493 

110 

168,700 

1,695 

11,535 

20 

23 

229 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

1,569 

2,896 

5,210 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  July  23.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 8@10o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  10M@10J£o;  choice, 
11"  1 1 1 1 c ;  fancy,  HM®12c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Stocks  of  old  very 
light.  Market  generally  firm  and  in  good  shape 
for  early  arrivals  of  new. 

Prunes,  3X@6!4c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  10V4@14c;  bags,  10312c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8%@10%c;  peeled,  12®16c. 


ATENT5. 


PWe  attend  to  all  business  connected 
with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents, 
Caveats,    Designs,  Trade-Marks, 
Copyrights    and    Labels;  prepare 
Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agree- 
ments, and  furnish  opinions  as  to 
Patentability,    Infringement,    etc.  UKWKY, 
iTKOMU  &  CO.  (Established  1860),  330  market 
St..  8.  V.,  Cal.,  ana  918  F  St ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sublimed 
Roll 
Refined 


Sulphur 


Powdered 
and 
Crude. 


Office,  318  Front  Street,  Room  2, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1835. 


What*  Up  ? 

When  P.  &  B.  Ready  Roof- 
ing is  put  on  your  roof,  the 
best  roofing  you  can  buy  at 
any  price  is  covering  your 
building. 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  is 
judged  the  best  roofing  by  men 
who  know,  because  it  has  stood 
a  roofing  test  of  1 7  years  con- 
stant use. 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
comes  in  rolls,  is  very  easy  to 
handle,  cheap  to  transport, 
practical  to  use  and  can  be  ap- 
plied quickly  and  lasts  longer 
than  the  building. 

It  is  really  the  only  ready 
roofing  that  anyone  ought  to  buy, 
for  it  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  before  it  is  worn  out. 

Send  for  booklet.  JR 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

HO  Battery  St.,  S.  F..  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St..  Los  Angeles 
Pioneer  B1K,  Seattle,  Wash. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


4» 


pSE$pi)IN(j 

^ECOIlECTIOJiS- 


By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  5&x8V4  Inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
•  1.  postpaid. 


\ddress  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  bow  to  breed  and  select 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

Is  the  only  horse  remedy  that  has 

W  ■  .  .  m  1 

.loodont  wi,h  specUl  promin<-nce 

nil  tlu-st  j  Bpavlaa, 

Rlnehnnet,   S|>llnl»,  Curbs  nml 

ill£aneaest.       a  bottle  ;G  for 

All  drnpgiMs.  Tneinialed 
'    1  "ATmllH 
mi  the  Horse"  sent  free.  Address 

Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enoxbtirc  I-  itlU,  Yt. 

FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Almond  Crop  of  Malaga,  Spain. 

Special  report  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  two  most  famous  and  popular 
grades  of  almonds  known  to  commerce 
are  Jordans  and  Valencias.  These 
products  are  marketed  almost  exclu- 
sively at  Malaga.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Jordan  almonds  are  produced  only  in 
the  Province  of  Malaga  and  to  a  small 
extent  in  the  adjoining  Provinces  of 
Granada  and  Almeria. 

Valencias  are  produced  all  along  the 
coast  from  Alicante  to  Estepona.  Al- 
though they  bear  the  name  of  the  third 
largest  city  in  Spain  (Valencia)  they  do 
not  enter  into  commerce  of  the  latter 
city  at  all,  but  are,  as  I  have  said 
above,  marketed  exclusively  at  Malaga. 
Both  grades  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  direct  from  Malaga  to  the 
United  States  and  always  as  shelled 
almonds.  They  ripen  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  are  exported  principally  dur- 
ing the  months  of  September,  October, 
November  and  December. 

The  present  prospect  is  for  a  fairly 
good  crop,  and  this  would  mean  from 
75,000  to  85,000  boxes  of  Jordans  and 
from  150,000  to  175,000  boxes  of  Valen- 
cias. The  indications  were  about  the 
same  at  the  same  period  of  last  year 
and  were  fully  realized. 

There  are  at  present  only  a  few  hun- 
dred boxes  of  Jordans  left  over  in  stock 
in  Malaga  and  perhaps  2000  boxes  of 
Valencias.  The  last  sales  were  made 
f.  o.  b.  Malaga  at  $8  25  for  Jordans  and 
$3  50  to  $4.00  a  box  for  Valencias. 

It  is  reported  here  on  good  authority 
that  Italy  will  not  have  more  than  a 
half  crop  this  year,  particularly  in  the 
famous  Bari  district.  As  a  conse- 
quence, Malaga  exporters  are  expect- 
ing a  slight  advance  on  last  year's 
prices,  which  were  themselves  higher 
than  for  any  previous  year. 

Freight  rates  are  from  35s  to  40s 
per  Malaga  ton  of  eighty  boxes  to  New 
York  and  Boston.  During  the  calendar 
year  ending  December  31,  1901,  30,000 
boxes  of  Jordan  and  35,000  boxes  of 
Valencias  were  exported  direct  from 
Malaga  to  the  United  States. 

Benj.  H.  Ridgely,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Malaga,  Spain,  June  20,  1902. 


French  Almond  and  Walnut  Crop. 

Special  report  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  nature  of  the  almond  trade  of 
the  Marseilles  district  with  the  United 
States,  formerly  much  larger,  is  shown 
by  the  declared  value  of  the  exports 
during  ten  months  ending  May  31,  1902, 
which  was  as  follows: 

In  the  shell  $  36,524 

Unshelled   134,901 

The  business  is  to  a  large  extent  con- 
centrated in  the  small  town  of  Aix-en- 
Provence,  about  one  hour's  ride  from 
Marseilles,  although  the  shipments  are 
all  made  through  this  city. 

The  varieties  now  mainly  grown  in 
this  region  are  the  Princess  or  Sultan 
(thin  shell),  the  soft  shell,  the  hard 
shell,  and  the  very  hard  shell.  The 
crop  will  not  be  gathered  until  Octo- 
ber. I  have  been  favored  with  the 
views  as  to  the  growing  crop  by  the 
most  important  dealer  in  this  city,  if 
not  in  the  world,  who  has  agents  in  all 
the  centers  of  production,  from  whom 
he  receives  frequent  reports.  I  trans- 
late his  letter  as  follows: 

France.  —  In  the  lower  part  of  Pro- 
vence, where  we  look  for  almonds  sold  in 
the  shell,  the  crop  will  be  good.  In  the 
northern  departments,  the  Basses,  Alpes, 
Vaucluse,  and  Drome,  I  look  for  a  half 
crop. 

Italy. — In  southern  Italy,  la  Pouille, 
and  around  Bari,  the  crop  was  damaged 


by  frost  during  the  month  of  March,  and 
the  product  will  be  very  light.  As  these 
provinces  export  shelled  almonds  very 
largely,  the  probable  deficit  is  a  cause  or 
at  least  incentive  to  high  prices  for  shelled 
nuts. 

Sicily.— Here  I  look  for  a  medium  half 
crop. 

Sardinia.— Here  also  they  tell  me  that 
there  will  be  a  half  crop. 

Spain. — A  fair  crop  may  be  expected. 
Some  damage  is  reported  from  Cartha- 
pena,  but  this  should  not  have  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  general  results.  Fairly  good 
returns  are  expected  from  the  regions 
roundabout  Tarragona,  Reus,  and  Ali- 
cante. 

Balearic  Islands  — Fairly  good  crop. 
Portugal.— Crop  will  be  a  little  less 
than  average. 
Morocco. — A  good  crop  expected. 

I  am  advised  by  F.  M.  Bremond  that 
because  of  the  destruction  of  a  portion 
of  the  Italian  crop  "high  prices  must 
be  expected  for  a  long  time  and  with 
no  hope  of  a  drop.  Many  think  that 
there  will  be  a  rise  of  $5.79  to  $7.72  per 
220  pounds  spot  and  future  delivery. 
It  is  certainly  prudent  to  do  a  little 
buying  now." 

Very  little  information  is  now  avail- 
able concerning  walnuts.  Marseilles 
dealers  supply  themselves  from  the 
Grenoble  region,  and  their  reports 
have  not  yet  begun  to  come  in. 

Robert  P.  Skinner, 
U.  S.  Consul  General. 

Marseilles,  France,  June  26,  1902. 


1SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

A.Ij"W A.YS  TOTJ  BUST.  ' 

"Business  Dairyinfc,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free 
Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  ills.  P.  IW.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Malaga,  Spain,  Raisin  Crop. 

Special  report  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Pa- 
cific Commercial  Museum  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  may  be  stated  in  a  general 
way  that  the  present  outlook  is  excel- 
lent and  compares  quite  favorably  with 
the  outlook  at  the  same  period  of  1901. 

The  stocks  of  last  year's  crop  now  on 
hand  are  small,  amounting  probably  to 
not  more  than  25,000  boxes  and  these 
of  inferior  quality.  As  to  the  high 
grades  of  clusters  there  are  none  now 
in  stock. 

Last  year's  crop  amounted  to  1,200,- 
000  boxes  and  was  the  largest  crop 
Malaga  has  marketed  since  the  rav- 
ages of  the  phylloxera  some  fifteen 
years  ago. 

It  may  interest  American  growers 
and  exporters  to  know  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  out  of  a  total 
crop  of  1,200,000  boxes,  400,000  boxes 
should  be  choice  Malaga  clusters,  the 
remainder  layers  and  loose  raisins. 

During  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1901,  76,000  boxes  of  Malaga  raisins 
were  exported  direct  from  Malaga  to 
the  United  States,  as  against  53,000 
boxes  in  1900. 

The  freight  charges  are  as  follows 
from  Malaga  to  New  York:  35s  per 
Malaga  ton  of  ninety  boxes  of  twenty- 
two  pounds  each;  Malaga  to  Boston, 
40s  and  10%;  to  Philadelphia,  45s  and 
10%. 

Bf.n.i.  H.  Ridoely,  U.  S.  Consul. 
Malaga,  Spain,  June  20,  1902. 


ilk.'  othnr  evils  cramps  and  diarrhoea  come 
suddenly.  Promptly  give  a  dose  of  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  and  the  pains  will  go  Immediately. 
A  bottle  at  hand  will  save  hours  of  suffering— be 
prepared.  ^ 

A  Story  of  the  Prairie 

The  Century  Magazine  1  s  about  to  print  a  serial 
which  will  have  an  especial  interest  to  people  who 
are  at  home  on  the  prairies.  It  is  called  "The 
Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl,"  and  the  author  is 
Eleanor  Gates,  a  young  woman  who  spent  her 
childhood  in  Dakota  and  who  thus  writes  from  the 
closest  personal  obserration. 

The  time  of  Miss  Gates'  story  is  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago;  it  is  put  In  the  form  of  a  personal 
narrative  of  the  life  of  a  little  girl,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  phase  or  event  of  prairie  life  which  is 
not  touched  upon  in  these  pages. — the  blizzard, 
breaking  colts,  horse  stealing  by  Indians,  school 
days  on  the  frontier,  Hghtlng  gophers  and  badgers, 
cattle  raising,  and  other  typical  phases  of  bard- 
ship  or  prosperity. 

It  is  not  a  novel,  but  the  same  characters  appear 
and  reappear  in  the  story  with  a  reality  which  im- 
presses the  reader  with  confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  narrative. 

"The  Biography  of  a  Prairie  Girl  "  will  begin  In 
the  August  number  of  The  Century  and  it  will  be 
illustrated. 


Exhibition 

r  their  beauty  marred 
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Educational. 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAff  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WKITK  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Ij^^" Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


R.  L. 


DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  tor  new  Illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «d  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL-  MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Western  School  of 
Commerce, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

(Formerly  GAS  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.) 

NO  CHANGE  OP  MANAGEMENT. 

Trains  pupils  In  the  use  of  modern  systems  of 
accounting 

The  only  school  in  the  West  using  "Loose  Leaf" 
Systems  in  business  practice  offices. 

Address  J.  R  HUflPHREYS, 

Prlnclpa  I 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  TMr.  :  A.  YAH  DES  HATXLEH,  Pret't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatkn 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.   Full  course  ot 
assaying.  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


pKop  & 

RIVERSIDE,  CAL 

A  SAFE  PROP  BRACKET. 

The  Mclntyre  Prop  Bracket  holds  the  limb  on  a 
broad  surface,  and  it  Is  self-adjusting  when  the 
limb  is  swayed  by  the  wind,  it  will  bold  your 
limb  as  safely  as  though  held  by  band.  Made  of 
band  steel,  to  last  forever,  and  costs  but  2  cents — 
a  sample  free  if  you  mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

BOBT.  B.  MclNTVKK,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 


1.  12200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  i  miles  from 
Merced. 

8.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 


L     80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos.,  $1600. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286. 
i.   120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 

All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered; is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
In  the  thermal  belt.  R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5.  1055  5  acres  upland  and  794  5  acres  tule  land 
in  Solano  Co.  Being  a  portion  of  Reclamation 
District.  $536 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

BO  AcresAll  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  bouse  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co.,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LEWELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


July  26,  1902. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Pairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,4-yr.,3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing,  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

JERSEYS— First-class  regist'd  bulls  for  sale.  In- 
quire C.  L.  Taylor,  218  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.J.C.C.  .JERSEY'S.  Service  bulls  of  not»d  strains 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTKINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporteri.  Established  1876. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BCLL8  FOR 
SALE.  Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8  AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  -Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.-Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Reg'd  Poland-China  and  Large  Eng. 
Berkshire  Pigs,  both  sexes.   Sutton  Bros  ,  Lodi. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 

J.  L.  BO  URL  AND.  Bishop,  Invo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

A8HLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successful'.y  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS ,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands  by 
Irrigation. 

The  transformation  of  Uncle  Sam's 
deserts  into  smiling  homesteads  by 
means  of  the  new  law,  whose  provisions 
we  have  already  outlined,  is  a  subject 
of  deep  interest,  and,  according  to  to  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington, promises  to  be  a  lasting  inter- 
est as  well. 

"  Under  instructions  from  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  the  chief  influence  in 
securing  the  legislation  needed,  the 
Interior  Department  will  go  carefully 
and  cautiously  in  developing  the  great 
work.  It  is  a  new  and  untried  field, 
with  fruitful  possibilities  for  costly 
blunders.  Secretary  Hitchcock  under- 
takes a  responsibility  heavier  than  any 
that  can  fall  upon  his  successors, 
for  it  is  he  who  must  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  the  water  system  in  sixteen 
States  and  Territories  for  the  reclam- 
amation  of  100,000,000  acres  of  land. 
The  legal,  engineering  and  financial 
questions  involved  are  of  such  impor- 
tance that  he  has  resolved  to  make 
haste  slowly. 

Geological  Survey. — ilThe  man 
upon  whose  shoulders  falls  most  of  the 
work  in  mapping  out  and  executing  this 
great  scheme  of  government  irriga- 
tion is  F.  H.  Newell,  chief  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Hydrography  of  the  Interior 
Department.  For  fourteen  years  Pro- 
fessor Newell  has  been  looking  forward 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  for  which 
Congress  has  just  authorized  the  work 
and  provided  funds  for  its  execution. 
During  that  time  he  has  had  in  training 
young  engineers  in  the  field,  gathering 
data  of  the  location  and  character  of 
the  public  lands,  sources  and  extent  of 
water  supply,  available  reservoir  sites, 
nature  of  the  local  laws  governing  ri- 
parian rights,  etc.  A  vast  amount  of 
preliminary  information  is  therefore 
on  hand,  which  will  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  saving  time  and  preventing 
mistakes. 

"  The  Division  of  Hydrography,  under 
the  Geological  Survey,  is  to  work  out 
the  details  of  the  government  reclama- 
tion of  arid  lands.  For  a  long  time 
nothing  but  the  most  general  features 
of  the  plan  can  be  perfected.  There 
can  be  no  actual  digging  and  dam 
building  and  pipe  laying  until  the 
surveys  are  made  embracing  both  the 
water  source  and  supply  and  the  land 
to  be  irrigated.  Private  claimants  of 
water  and  land  must  be  dealt  with, 
and  State  and  Territorial  laws  ob- 
structing the  government  must  be 
faced.  Possibly  in  some  States  the 
irrigation  laws  will  have  to  be  amended 
before  work  can  be  done  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  the  recently  enacted 
law.  In  many  cases  interstate  projects 
will  require  patient  and  delicate  hand- 
ling, in  order  that  water  from  one 
State  may  be  utilized  to  irrigate  lands 
in  another  States. 

Financial  Consideration. — "If  the 
problem  before  the  Department  were 
merely  to  select  a  body  of  good  public 
land  with  an  adequate  water  supply 
and  reservoir  site  above  it,  and  to  build 
the  works  that  would  marry  water  and 
land,  it  would  be  an  easy  thing.  But 
other  questions  are  involved.  First, 
would  it  pay  ?  The  government  is  not 
proposing  to  irrigate  public  lands  for 
nothing.  It  must  get  its  money  back. 
It  is  no  particular  hurry  about  it,  but 
it  must  get  its  money  back  from  each 
system  or  the  whole  scheme  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  The  land  reclaimed  from 
aridity  must  actually  sell  for  enough 
to  pay  for  the  irrigation  works.  We 
must  go  slow  and  consider  many 
things.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  build  these  works  as 
fast  as  people  would  like ;  but  when 
we  do  build,  we  hope  to  build  for  all 
time,    and,  in  the  course  of  a  good 


many  years,  we  expect  to  have  much 
of  the  arid  West  reclaimed  and  blos- 
soming with  fruits  and  grain. 

Seeking  Opportunities. — "It  has 
been  suggested  to  Secretary  Hitchcock 
what  was  desired  to  be  done  as  prelimi- 
nary to  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. This  is  to  throw  out  survey  par- 
ties into  as  many  of  the  sixteen  arid 
States  and  Territories  as  possible — 
probably  all  of  them — and  seek  out  the 
available  projects.  To  do  this  some  of  the 
money  now  on  hand  will  have  to  be  al- 
lotted. The  receipts  of  public  land  sales 
in  arid  States  and  Territories  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  have  not  been  figured 
up,  but  there  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $5,000,000  available  in  the  arid 
land  reclamation  fund ;  so  there  is  no 
lack  of  money  with  which  to  begin  op- 
erations. 

"  Before  any  project  reaches  the 
stages  of  actual  construction  it  is 
intended  to  have  every  item  concern- 
ing it  figured  down,  all  questions  of 
title  settled,  all  obstacles  caused  by 
local  irrigation  laws  removed,  and  as- 
surance that  sales  of  land  under  the 
system  will  reimburse  the  government. 
When  a  project  has  reached  this  stage 
of  survey  and  estimate  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  expert  and  disinterested  en- 
gineers for  their  professional  opinion, 
so  that  the  secretary  will  not  feel  that 
he  is  relying  wholly  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  one  office.  If  the  project  is 
approved  we  shall  then  ask  the  sec- 
retary for  authority  to  construct  the 
system. 

"Each  system  naturally  will  be  dis- 
tinct, and  will  be  placed  prefer- 
ably under  direct  supervision  of  the 


engineer  who  surveyed  and  planned  it. 
The  work,  whether  dam  building, 
earthwork  ditches,  flumes,  artesian 
wells  or  what  not,  will  probably  be 
done  by  contract  under  our  supervision. 

The  Law. — "The  impression  has 
gone  out  that  we  are  to  enter  upon  the 
construction  of  the  Gila  river,  Truckee 
river  and  St.  Mary's  river  projects  be- 
fore perfecting  other  surveys.  This 
is  erroneous.  These  three  projects  are 
perhaps  further  along  than  others, 
and  were  cited  as  typical  ones  when 
the  plan  was  under  consideration  of 
having  the  government  build  one  or 
two  experimental  systems.  But  the 
act  is  much  broader  than  then  pro- 
posed. It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  build  where  he  pleases.  It  is  our 
idea  therefore,  to  make  surveys  in  all 
of  the  sixteen  States  and  Territories 
interested  before  deciding  upon  any 
particular  project.  We  may  find  new 
projects  where,  for  certain  reasons, 
such  as  demand  for  lands,  abundance 
of  water,  etc.,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
enter  upon  construction  soon.  All 
projects  actually  approved  after  inves- 
tigation will  be  constructed  together. 

"It  is  under  President  Roosevelt's 
express  direction,  and  in  accordance 
with  Secretary  Hitchcock's  plans  that 
the  development  of  the  national  irri- 
gation system  shall  proceed  with  delib- 
eration and  caution.  The  public  should, 
therefore,  bear  in  mind  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  and  wait  with  patience  the 
unfolding  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
practical  and  business  like  plan  to  re- 
claim the  waste  places  of  the  West." 

Professor  Newell  has  started  for  the 
West  to  do  preliminary  work. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

_-  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
y  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Agts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


of  pigs  Is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  ana  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  b» lanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents   PBTALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  P05TAL.= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  HAKZEN, 


STOCK  FARM, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Younflr   Stock   for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    Easy  draft  on  team- 
Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

Tbe  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 
this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


SELF  FEEDERS 


mm.  HAY  PRESS  CO.8 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY. 
MO. 


W**/T£ Today 

01/ ffiff 
Ca  talogve 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tend 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Tour  money  back,  if  you  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  LAYAL  DAIRY  SDPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  ^g^gSSfl^S.  |  LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


July  26,  1902. 


Every  farmer 
should  k  n  ow 
all  about 

POTASH 


Our  books  contain 
the  teachings  of  the 
best  agricultural  au- 
thorities. 

We  mail  them  free 
to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


MKVEK.  WILSON  A  CO.,  San  rrancla..o,  Lai. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  or  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co. '8  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  A& 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc 
Circulars  free  on  application. 

DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TUt  ^  IjltHl^JnY. 


By  GUSTAV  EI9KN. 


k  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Coring, 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  Diwit  Publishing  Co..  or  ltt 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Han  Francisco,  Oal. 


Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 


T 


By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  ot 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated. Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5!*x7H 
inches.  Cloth,  91  28, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330;Market 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ILE  PROP  THAT  SAVES  the  CROP 


and  never  wears  out. 


They  are  to  the  wood- 
en fruit  prop  what  the 
clothespin  is  to  the 
clothesline.  They 
grasp  the  prop  by  the 
prong  points  and 
form  a  crutch  that 
holdsthe  limb  firmly 
but  as  gently  as  if 
held  by  hand. 
Be  sure  you  get 
Woodward's 
adjustable  prop  brack- 
et. The  only  one  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
prop  or  Cottonwood 
pole.  Cost  2c  each 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 


J.  K.  Woodward  8  Co,  860  Vine-st  Riverside.Cal. 


•When 

ye  hae  naelliing 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.    ItwIH  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

J  We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  larKe  illustrated  litho- 
'      graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FaNGHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


^Catalogue  & 

Every  horticulturist 

should  bave  it.  40  pages  Zo 

of  new  information  and  f) 

details  about  (jM 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

^   WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  ia  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dimai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

I  NEW  CROP  NOW  READY.  GOOD  QUALITY. 
ZZZ  SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

Later  we  shall  offer  Seeds  of  APPLE,  CRAB, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM,  MAH  ALEB  CHERRY  and 
PEAR.  Also  full  line  of  FRUIT  STOCKS.  Write 
for  prices. 

RAFFIA   f  Best  quality,  long  strands,  good  color 
A'  1  and  strength.   We  are  headquarters. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

DRESHERTOWN,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  PA. 
WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT. 


Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 


ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IT  RUNS  ITSELF 

without  expense  or  attention,  (Tiring  a 
constant  sup-  W%  I  tT  P  Hydraulic 
ply  of  water.   II  I  T  mm  Engine 

pumps  water  any  height.  Sold  on 
[  90  days  trial.     Mend  for  catalogue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
126  Liberty  St.,         NEW  YORK. 


FRUIT  riARKETING. 

Growing  Deciduous  Fruits  for  Distant 
Shipment. 

By  Hon.  AJjDen  Anderson,  general  manager  of 
the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

The  growing  of  deciduous  fruits  for 
profit  in  northern  California  is  such  a 
broad  subject,  and  one  upon  which  so 
much  would  depend  on  the  location, 
character  of  soil,  variety  of  fruit  and 
facilities  for  shipment,  that  no  set  rules 
as  a  guide  for  action  can  be  given. 

About  Planting. — The  best  advice  I 
know  of  for  the  intending  orchardist  is 
to  go  into  the  locality  where  the  pro- 
posed orchard  is  to  be  planted  and  be 
guided  by  the  experience  of  disinter- 
ested orchardists  there,  and  to  adhere, 
in  the  main,  to  those  varieties  of  fruit 
that  have  in  the  past  proved  most 
remunerative  in  that  particular  dis- 
trict. 

We  often  hear  the  cry  of  overpro- 
duction, but  this  is  an  old  one  and  has 
been  heard  as  long  as  orchards  have 
been  planted  in  California  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  market  is  gradually  extending 
for  all  California  fruits,  and  as  the  ton- 
nage increases  the  tendency  will  be  to 
an  improvement  in  methods  of  handling 
and  a  reduction  of  all  incidental  rates 
and  charges,  so  that  with  the  position 
already  secured  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son why  horticulturists  should  not  en- 
joy the  same  or  a  better  measure  of 
prosperity  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past. 

It  is  not  necessary — and  is  in  some 
respects,  notably  that  of  labor,  a  hand- 
icap— to  have  too  large  an  acreage  in 
one  orchard.  The  most  generally  suc- 
cessful orchards  have  been  the  smaller 
ones,  say  twenty  to  forty-acre  tracts, 
on  which  the  owner  lives  and  which  he 
manages  himself. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  work  than  the 
caring  for  an  orchard  and  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  fruit.  Except  during  ripen- 
ing time  there  is  nothing  to  call  for  un- 
usual attention  or  exertion.  It  requires 
some  knowledge,  it  is  true,  but  the 
work  is  clean  and  healthy,  and  those 
who  get  acquainted  with  its  details 
rarely  give  it  up  for  any  other  occupa- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  a  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  orchard,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  varieties  of  fruit  intended  to  be 
planted.  Enough  experimenting  has 
already  been  done  to  define  the  areas 
wherein  most  kinds  of  fruit  will  best 
thrive. 

It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
advise  what  to  plant  without  knowing 
the  character  and  soil,  altitude,  facili- 
ties for  shipment,  comparative  time  of 
ripening,  etc. 

A  given  fruit  might  be  a  success  in 
one  character  of  soil  and  a  rank  failure 
in  another.  If  in  an  exposed  place  and 
subject  to  late  frosts,  varieties  least 
subject  to  frost  damage  should  be 
selected.  Again,  one  locality  might 
have  facilities  for  shipping  fruit  in  the 
fresh  state,  and  the  trend  would  be  in 
the  direction  of  shipping  fruits,  with 
the  choice  of  varieties  determined  by 
the  time  of  ripening — i.  e.,  whether  in 
an  early  or  a  late  district.  If  in  an 
early  district,  a  large  proportion  of 
varieties  known  as  "  early  shippers  " 
would  undoubtedly  be  selected.  If  in  a 
late  district,  varieties  for  shipment  or 
for  canning  and  drying  might  be  se- 
lected, and  so  on  through  the  list. 

Toe  Cherry. — I  will  name  some  of 
the  varieties  generally  planted,  and  in 
the  order  of  their  ripening,  commencing 
with  the  first  tree  fruit  to  ripen — the 
cherry.  The  Purple  Guigne  is  the  very 
earliest  variety  of  any  merit,  and  while 
a  good  fruit  is  a  very  shy  bearer.  It 
is  well  to  have  a  few  of  these  for  vari- 
ety, but  very  many  would  not  prove 
profitable. 

The  Governor  Wood,  Cleveland  and 
Rockport  Bigarreau  are  next  in  order, 
and  are  known  as  white  cherries  from 
their  color.  They  are  not  much  es- 
teemed commercially,  but  are  good 
bearers  and  do  a  good  part  as  cross 
fertilizers  to  more  valuable  varieties. 
The  Black  Tartarian  is  probably  the 
most  extensively  planted  and  highly 
prized  as  a  table  variety.  It  is  a  splen- 


did shipper.  The  Royal  Anne  or  Napo- 
leon Bigarreau  is  a  later  white  variety, 
and  besides  being  a  good  shipper  is  the 
standard  variety  for  canning.  The 
Black  Republican  ripens  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Royal*  Anne,  is  a  good 
bearer  and  splendid  shipper,  being  the 
firmest  cherry  grown. 

After  cherries,  the  next  in  order  of 
ripening  is  the  apricot.  The  Pringle, 
a  small  clingstone,  is  the  earliest,  but 
is  only  sparingly  planted  in  the  earliest 
districts.  This  is  followed  by  the  New- 
castle, with  its  recommendation  of 
being  early.  The  Royal  is  next,  and  so 
far  is  the  most  generally  favored.  It 
is  reasonably  early,  can  be  shipped, 
canned  or  dried,  and  is  a  heavy  bearer. 
The  Moorpark,  at  one  time  the  favor- 
ite, is  now  seldom  planted,  on  account 
of  shyness  of  bearing.  Apricots  have 
been  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  our  most  profitable  crops. 
The  area  where  they  can  be  success- 
fully grown  is  limited,  and  the  market 
for  them — canned  or  dried — is  being 
gradually  extended. 

Peacbeb. — In  peaches  the  Alexan- 
der, a  small,  white  clingstone,  is  the 
first  variety  to  ripen,  and  is  fit  only  for 
the  table.  It  is  followed  by  the  Hale's 
Early,  a  little  larger  peach,  but  with 
the  same  general  characteristics.  The 
St.  John  is  the  first  yellow  free  to 
ripen,  and  while  it  can  be  dried  is  sel- 
dom used  for  that  purpose,  being 
essentially  a  shipping  variety. 

The  Early  Crawford  is  the  first  peach 
for  general  use  to  ripen,  as  it  is  used 
for  shipping,  canning  or  drying.  It  is 
a  good  snipper,  but  for  canning  is  little 
used  now,  except  to  fill  in  with  between 
different  packings  at  the  cannery.  It 
dries  too  light  to  be  planted  solely  for 
drying: 

Mary's  Choice  is  of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  preceding,  but  is  a 
little  easier  propagated,  being  a  more 
even  bearer  and  requiring  less  thin- 
ning. 

The  Susquehanna,  Lovell  and  Pi- 
quett's  Late  are  yellow  frees,  and  can 
be  used  for  either  canning  or  drying. 
The  Muir  is  the  most  popular  at  the 
present  time  as  a  drying  peach,  being 
more  sought  after  dried  than  any  other 
variety.  It  is  also  splendid  for  can- 
ning and  is  a  heavy  and  regular  bearer. 

The  Salway,  the  latest  freestone,  is 
used  for  either  shipping,  canning  or 
drying  and  in  a  few  localities  is  very 
profitable. 

The  clings  are  used  almost  wholly  for 
canning  purposes,  and,  if  convenient  to 
canneries,  are  popular  with  growers, 
although  at  times  they  are  shipped  and 
dried.  The  Orange  is  the  first  to 
ripen,  followed  by  the  Lemon,  Golden, 
Tuscan,  Philips  and  George's  Late. 

Pears. — The  Bartlett  is  the  most 
generally  planted  pear  at  present,  and 
is  equally  valuable  for  snipping,  can- 
ning or  drying,  as  best  suits  the  con- 
venience of  the  grower  or  the  state  of 
the  market.  It  is  the  only  pear  used 
for  canning  and  drying.  Later  ship- 
ping varieties  that  do  well  are  the 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Winter  Nelis  and 
Easter  Beurre. 

Pears  are  not  of  late  being  planted 
in  quantities  such  as  their  importance 
and  value  would  suggest.  This  fact 
arises  to  a  large  extent  because  of  the 
ravages  of  the  pear  root  aphis — a  pest 
that  feeds  on  the  roots  of  the  tree  and 
for  which  no  remedy  has  as  yet  been 
found.  Experiments  are  being  carried 
on  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  resistant 
or  immuue  stock.  When  this  is  found 
it  would  be  hard  to  go  amiss  in  plant- 
ing pears. 

Prunes  and  Plums. — Prunes  and 
plums,  aside  from  the  French  prune, 
are  not  canned  as  much  as  formerly, 
and  their  ohief  use  at  present  is  for 
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shipping  in  a  fresh  state.  The  heaviest 
plantings  of  plums  of  late  have  been  of 
the  Japanese  varieties.  These  are 
generally  quick  growers  and  heavy 
bearers.  The  Clyman  (domestic  plum), 
a  heavy  bearer,  ripens  first  and  is  good 
for  nothing  but  shipping,  and  must  be 
picked  very  green  to  be  able  to  stand 
transportation.  Next  following  is  the 
Abundance  plum  (Japanese),  which  does 
well  in  some  places  and  poorly  in 
others. 

The  Tragedy  prune  (domestic)  is  very 
popular  as  a  shipper,  but  is  not  rated 
as  a  good  bearer.  The  Burbank  plum 
(Japanese)  is  one  of  the  best,  being 
reasonably  early,  a  rapid  grower  and  a 
prolific  bearer.  It  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  with  the  consumer, 
and  can  be  relied  upon  to  stand  trans- 
portation as  well  as  any  plum  grown. 

The  Wickson  plum  (Japanese)  re- 
sembles and  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  Burbank,  but  is  somewhat  later. 
The  Yellow  Egg,  Gros  Prune  and  Coe's 
Red,  all  domestic  varieties,  are  still 
occasionally  planted. 

The  French  prune  (Petit  d'Agen)  and 
the  Robe  de  Sergent  are  the  varieties 
from  which  the  dried  prune  of  com- 
merce is  made.  They  thrive  all  over 
the  coast,  and  by  many  it  is  thought 
that  the  present  acreage  is  sufficient 
to  supply  all  demands  at  anything  like 
living  prices  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Almond. — The  almond  is  par- 
ticularly, in  this  country,  a  California 
product,  this  being  the  only  State 
where  it  is  grown.  The  places  where 
it  grows  to  perfection  even  here  are 
but  few.  The  location  of  the  almond 
orchard  must  be  as  free  as  possible 
from  killing  frosts,  and  greater  care 
must  be  taken  to  provide  for  the 
proper  cross-pollination  than  probably 
any  other  fruit. 

Much  experimenting  is  going  on  with 
this  kind  of  nut,  and  there  are  several 
new  varieties  of  much  promise,  but  not 
fully  tested  as  yet  in  all  particulars. 
The  two  most  popular  varieties,  both 
with  producer  and  consumer,  at  present 
are  the  Drake  Seedling  and  the  Non- 
pareil. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  cross- 
pollination  of  the  almond  is  true  of 
many  varieties  of  fruit,  especially 
cherries,  and  many  varieties  of  prunes 
and  plums.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  in  the  past  to  this  matter, 
but  its  importance  is  now  generally 
fully  recognized.  I  would  advise  that 
no  one  plant  the  last-named  in  solid 
blocks  of  any  one  variety.  Endeavor 
should  be  made  to  have  mutually  fertile 
varieties,  which  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  planted  near  together. 

What  varieties  should  be  planted  in 
proximity  for  this  purpose  cannot  well 
be  given,  as  different  kinds  blossom  at 
different  comparative  times  in  the  sev- 
eral districts,  and  some  varieties  par- 
take so  much  of  the  nature  of  others  as 
to  be  entirely  useless  for  this  purpose. 
Experiment  and  observation  are  the 
only  recourse. 

Advice. — In  concluding,  I  will  re- 
iterate the  advice  given  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  and  say  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  any  serious  mistakes 
is  to  avoid  experimenting  on  a  large 
scale,  but  to  be  guided  by  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  by  those 
already  engaged  in  the  industry. 
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Farmers'  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 

The  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Association  held  its  State  convention  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week,  at  which  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  co-operation  was 
made  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Pierce. 

A  majority  of  the  companies  were 
represented,  and  delegates  made  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  business  of 
their  several  companies.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  F.  E.  Kellogg  of 
Santa  Barbara;  vice-president,  N.  G. 
Nelson,  Los  Angeles;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  G.  C.  Cromer,  Los  Angeles. 

Many  good  ideas  of  co  -  operation 
were  brought  out  by  the  question  box, 
among  other  points  being  the  fact  that 
$4,000,000  of  insurance  has  been  car- 
ried in  these  companies,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $1  per  thousand. 

G.  F.  Cromer  read  a  paper  on 
"  Needed  Legislation,"  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  while  much  was  needed  along 
that  line,  it  was  the  duty  of  insurance 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  laws 
that  exist. 

F.  E.  Kellogg  made  an  address  on 
co-operation  in  general,  touching  on 
co-operative  stores  and  factories  and 
municipal  and  national  ownership. 

Strong  resolutions  were  adopted 
favoring  direct  legislation  in  municipal, 
State  and  national  affairs.  The  con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  in  Fresno 
one  year  hence. 


Please  Mr.  Dmgglit  give  me  what  I  ask 
for— the  one  Painkiller,  Perry  Davis',  I  know 
it  is  the  best  thing  on  earth  for  summer  com- 
plaints. So  do  you.  Thank  you:  There  is  your 
money. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars.     * 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  8,  1902 

704,289.— Bell- S.  J.  Asbell,  Deerharbor,  Wash. 
704,433.— Sash    Fastener  —  A.  Braner,  Seattle, 
Wash 

704, 172. — Insu lator — J.  E.  Calvin,  Camptonville, 
Cal. 

704.173  — Can  Body  Machine— W.  S.  Case,  Hay- 
wards,  Cal. 

703,995  —Gas  Generator— Caton  &  Warring,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

704,445— Endless  Chain  Reel— J.  M.  Dunahoo, 

Wood  River,  Cal. 
704,015.— Semaphore  —  W.  D.   Farren,  Danville, 

Cal 

704  181.— Building  Dams— A  D.  Foote,  Grass  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

704,031.— Tree  Sdpport  —  S.  T.  Hall,  Riverside, 
Cal. 

704,250.— Well  Rig— E.  A.  Hardison,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

704,189.— Hand  Stamp  —  L.  J.  Hendershott,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

704,061.— Horse  Holding  Device— M.  Lopisich, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
704,062  — Ammonia  Compressor— J.  T.  Ludlow, 

S.  F. 

704,065.— Weighing  Apparatus— J.  Manes,  S  F. 
704,085.— Car  Axle  Box— O.  Newhouse,  S.  F. 
704,363.— Switch  Stand— H.  F.  Ong.  Wendling, 
Or 

704,316.— Account  Book— C.  K.  Rosenberg,  S.  F. 
701,123. — Ladder— R.  L.  Scott,  Arlington,  Cal. 

704.129.  — Delivery  AppARATUS-Sheedy  &  Camp- 
bell, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

701.130.  — Circulator— Sheedy  &  Campbell,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal 

704,137.— Sewing  Machine— D.  M.  Smythe,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

701,280.— Rotary  Engine— A.  T.  Stimson,  Eureka, 
Cal 

704,405  — Water  Wheel— S.  M  Thurman,  Yuma, 
Ariz. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 


Squirrels  at  Bonnie  Brae.  —  Vi- 
salia  Times:  A.  R.  Carney  of  Bonnie  Brae 
states  that  ground  squirrels  are  very- 
numerous  in  the  orchards  in  that  vicinity. 
In  the  early  morning  hours  they  are  very 
active  in  stripping  the  orange  trees  of 
bark.  The  orchardists  have  resorted  to 
wrapping  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  the 
trees  with  burlap,  but  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  squirrels  to  run  up  to  a 
point  above  where  the  burlap  ends  and 
begin  their  destructive  work.  Poisoning 
has  been  resorted  to  in  various  ways. 
Poisoned  wheat  was  first  tried,  but  the 
squirrels  did  not  take  to  it  very  well. 
Another  plan  was  to  poison  oranges, 
which  was  more  successful  as  a  bait.  The 
best  plan,  however,  yet  resorted  to  is  the 
use  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  is 
pumped  into  the  holes  by  means  of  a  ma- 
chine. Mr.  Carney  was  doubtful  about 
the  efficiency  of  that  plan,  as  he  could 
find  no  dead  squirrels,  but  after  trying  it 
on  a  chicken  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  all  right  and  that  the  squirrels 
die  deep  down  in  their  holes.  Those  that 
do  not  die  in  their  holes  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  groggy  condition  and  are  easily 
killed. 


gopher,  and  that  dipping  it  in  a  solution 
impregnated  without  the  right  amount  of 
strychnine,  placing  it  in  the  hole  and  cov- 
ering it  up,  the  gopher,  with  all  his  pru- 
dential wisdom,  would  eat  of  it  and  die. 
The  experiment  was  carefully  tried  and 
great  was  the  mortality  among  the  go- 
phers; in  fact,  in  a  short  time  three  acres 
were  completely  rid  of  them,  and  also 
another  tract. 


Malicious  Killing  of  Eight  Cows. 
— Marysville  Democrat:  Last  fall  and 
winter  three  cows,  the  property  of  M.  J. 
Wedderein  of  the  Jersey  dairy,  were 
killed  by  rifle  ball.  Last  week — Thurs- 
day and  Friday — three  cows  were  killed, 
and  last  Sunday  two  more,  all  shot  with 
large-sized  bullets.  The  sheriff  made  an  in- 
vestigation and  the  matter  of  recent  kill- 
ing was  kept  from  publication  until  now, 
but  no  clew  has  been  found  to  warrant 
arrest.  Wedderein  offers  $100  reward  for 
information.  The  shooting'  was  not  acci- 
dental, but  a  clear  case  of  wanton  murder 
of  the  animals. 


One  Way  to  Exterminate  Go- 
phers.—Pomona  Times:  E.  T.  Man- 
chester of  Pomona  tells  of  a  success  made 
by  himself  and  a  neighbor  in  killing  go- 
phers. Mr.  Manchester  observed  that 
this  pest  ate  sweet  potato  vines  with  great 
avidity.  He  argued  from  this  that  the 
sweet  potato  vine  is  a  favorite  food  of  the 


Forgot  It  Was  Dangerous  to 
Shake  a  Red  Rag  at  a  Bull.— Oakland 
Enquirer:  Fred  Nopeland  Erwin  Knowles 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  death  Thurs- 
day on  the  county  road,  while  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip.  The  young  men,  in  a  cart,  started 
early  into  the  foothills,  and,  while  driving 
around  a  turn,  were  encountered  by  a  bull, 
which  blocked  the  road.  Not  thinking, 
Nopel  waved  a  red  cloth,  trying  to  scare 
the  bull  away.  The  bull,  however,  be- 
came angered  and  made  a  blind  dash  at 
Nopel,  who  ran  behind  the  cart.  Knowles 
attempted  to  drive  the  cart  forward  and 
hit  the  bull  with  a  whip,  but  this  only 
served  to  arouse  the  animal's  anger  to  a 
higher  pitch,  and  he  rushed  at  the  cart 
and  broke  one  wheel.  With  rare  presence 
of  mind,  Nopel  attracted  the  mad  bull's 
attention  from  the  cart  by  waving  the  red 
cloth  again,  and  the  bull  made  another 
charge  at  Nopel,  who  climbed  over  a 
fence.  Knowles  succeeded  in  getting  the 
broken  cart  and  frightened  horse  up  the 
road  and  away  from  the  bull,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  reached  a  farmhouse 
where  the  broken  wheel  was  repaired. 


Harvesting  the  Alfalfa. — Han- 
ford  Journal:  L.  P.  Denney,  who  owns  a 
large  alfalfa  ranch  near  Angiola,  is  in  Han- 
ford  looking  for  harvest  hands  to  get  in 
his  second  crop  of  alfalfa  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  first  crop  this  year  was 
heavy,  the  second  crop  is  immense,  and 
the  farmers  down  that  way  are  highly 
pleased.  As  soon  as  the  first  crop  was  off 
the  land  was  irrigated,  and  now  a  big  sec- 
ond crop  is  ready  to  come  in.  This  sec- 
ond crop  is  late,  owing  to  the  rather  cool 
weather,  no  doubt,  which  has  prevailed  so 
far  this  summer. 
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Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  L'  cation  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


>.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 
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Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 
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Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 
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Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
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FVuit  Evaporator. 

AWARDED  FIRST  PREMIUM  BY  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

AT  STATE  FAIR,  1807. 

Some  of  the  Reasons  Why  the  BLACKBURN  is  the  Best: 

The  fruit  dried  in  it  brirjgs  tbe  highest  market  price. 

It  does  not  crack  tbe  skin  of  tbe  most  delicate  fruit,  tbus  retaining  all  tbe  jalce.  weight  and 
11  avor. 

It  is  the  only  dryer  made  that  does  not  sweat  the  fruit. 
Because  it  does  exactly  as  represented. 

The  principle  of  the  "BLACK BORN"  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  all  others;  the  green  fruit  being 
placed  in  it  at  tbe  top,  and  is  lowered  towards  tbe  beater  by  means  of  patented  lowering  posts 

In  other  dryers  the  green  fruit  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  dryer,  directly  over  tbe  furnace,  and 
Is  then  raised  by  a  device  and  more  green  fruit  placed  under  it.  The  sudden  heat  striking  this  green 
fruit,  drives  the  steam  and  moisture  Into  the  partially  dried  fruit  above  it,  thereby  sweating  the  fruit 
and  leaving  it  soggy  ana  wet,  making  It  necessary  to  dry  It  a  second  time. 

The  "BLACKBURN"  EVAPORATOR  does  DOt  crack  the  skin  of  any  delicate  fruit,  such  as 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  etc.,  thereby  retaining  the  juice,  lost  by  other  processes. 

The  green  fruit  is  always  placed  above  the  dry  fruit. 

The  green  fruit,  being  placed  at  the  top,  is  dried  so  gradually  that  out  of  500  pounds  of  most 
delicate  fruit,  not  one  ounce  of  juice  is  lost,  thus  giving  a  heavy  dried  fruit  with  all  tbe  natural 

flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

They  can  be  made  any  capacity  required. 


The  dryer  can  be  seen  In  operation  at  our  factory  at  any  time. 
Prices  and  particulars  up3n  application. 

 MANUFACTURED  BY  THE  ■ 


The  Abov  e  Cut  Shows  the  Lowering  Posts  in  the 
Drying  Chamber. 


Globe  Engineering  Co., 

Factory,  1176-1178  Mission  St.  Office,  146  FIRST  STREET. 

SAIN    FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 

TELEPHONE,  JAMES  1101. 


THE  RECORDS  SHOW  \ 
COMPETITORS  ADMIT  -  that 
USERS  TESTIFY  .    .    .  ) 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 
STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 


Its  record  at  the  Pan-American  Model   Dairy  of  average  test  for 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS      .      .  .0138 

has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make.  This,  together  with  its  many 
other  points  of  excellence  and  superiority,  such  as 

EASY  RUNNING,  DURABILITY,  ENCLOSED  CEARS,  SAFETY, 

SELF-EMPTYING  BOWL,  STABILITY,  BEAUTY,  ETC., 

proves  conclusively  that 

THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

WRITE    FOR    FREE    DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,       BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  fur  Sale  by 

L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


2nd-Hand  California  Hop  Press. 

8SS.0O.    NEARLY  NEW. 
Made  by  Jacob  Price  of  San  Leandro 

Box  6  feet  deep,  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  making 

bale  24  lncbes.   New  press  costs  $150.00. 
Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO..  Call  Bldg..San  Francisco. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ,    JftCKSON    db  CO., 
Sole  Agents.     -     No.  19)3  California  Btreet 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


THE  GALVANIZED 

Steel  Star  Windmills 

/\RE    THE  BEST. 

Thousands  in  use  on  tbe  Pacific  coast,  and  all 
giviDg  excellent  satisfaction. 

They  are  heavy,  strorg  and  durable;  will  run  in 
light  winds  and  govern  themselves  in  storms. 


"  HOOSIER"  Rumps, 
REDWOOD  TANKS, 

WATER  SUPPLY  GOODS. 

For  particulars,  see  local  agent  or  address 

PACIFIC  PUMP  &  WINDMILL  CO., 

STS  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 


BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11    market    St.    San  Francisco. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


FRANCIS    SMITH   8c  GO. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OP  


SHEET  IRON  &ST 


FOR    TOWN    WAVER  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F*OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25  00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  lncbes  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  i  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Rest  Range  made.  WM.  G  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK  LEG  INE 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ^ ft? w/or t h f" sf aIn^fra n 


CISCO. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  5. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


On  the  Hardpan. 

It  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  6nd 
out  by  the  aspect  of  a  fruit  tree  what 
there  is  under  it.  If  there  is  a  shallow 
stratum  of  good  soil  beneath  which  lies 
bedrock  or  an  impervious  floor  of  im- 
penetrable clay,  the  tree  usually  has 
by  this  time  of  the  summer  so  fully  ex- 
hausted the  moisture  supply  that  color 
and  natural  spread  forsake  the  leaves 
and  they  become  sere  and  limp  and 
prematurely  fall.  The  growth  of  fruit 
is  arrested  and  the  tints  of  maturity 
appear  without  the  juiciness  and  tender- 
ness which  should  keep  pace  with  the 
heightening  color.  The  tree  is  in  dis- 
tress. Later  the  new  growth  of  wood 
may  shrivel  and  next  season  there  will 
be  dieback  and  other  indications  of  un- 
thrift.  Similar  appearances  may  be 
noted  upon  trees  which  perhaps  do  not 
stand  over  hardpan,  but  have,  perhaps, 
beneath  them  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
through  which  their  roots  cannot  ex- 
tend to  moisture  below.  Here,  then, 
are  two  extremes  of  unsuitability  in  the 
subsoil  for  the  satisfactory  growth  of 
fruit  trees.  Neither  of  them  may  be 
noticed  early  in  the  life  of  the  tree  if 
the  moisture  be  neither  too  great  nor 


too  little  in  the  surface  layer  where  the 
young  tree  is  establishing  itself;  but  as 
the  tree  attains  size  and  bearing,  and 
makes  greater  demand  upon  soil  moist- 
ure than  its  defective  situation  can 
supply,  some  such  manifestations  as  we 
have  noted  will  be  apparent. 

Such  things  are  not  characteristic  of 
any  particular  region  of  the  State. 
They  are  wholly  absent  from  large 
areas  of  valley  soil,  it  is  true,  and  yet 
here  and  there  over  the  State  such  de- 
fective soils  are  likely  to  be  encouatered 
and  they  should  always  be  looked  for 
before  investment  in  fruit  planting.  It 
is  a  fact  that,  if  the  irrigation,  drain- 
age and  fertilizing  are  well  looked  to, 
there  may  be  such  an  accurate  adjust- 
ment of  moisture  and  plant  food  that 
thrifty  and  profitable  trees  or  vines 
can  be  secured  and  maintained,  but  the 
fruit  will  cost  more  and  the  plantation 
will  be  worth  less  than  if  deep  free  loam 
with  good  water  retention  and  a  full 
treasury  of  plant  food  had  been  selected 
as  the  foundation  of  the  planting  en- 
terprise. 

These  are  common  facts,  but  we 
enumerate  them  because  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  by  the  questions  of 
new  subscribers  that  they  have  not  yet 


Apricot  Tree  Ten  Years  Old  on  Hardpan. 


An  Almond  Orchard  on  Hardpan  Soil. 


Behavior  of  Almond  Roots  on  Hardpan. 


Root  System  of  Apricot  on  Hardpan. 


learned  to  look  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  and  because  opportunity  offers 
to  present  striking  pictorial  demon- 
stration of  the  facts.  The  agricultural 
department  of  the  State  University  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  giving  in  detail  the 
results  of  long  experience  in  the  growth 
of  roots  upon  defective  soils  near  Paso 
Robles,  where  a  sub-station  has  been 
maintained  for  the  last  thirteen  years, 
and  growths  are  old  enough  to  demon- 
strate their  habits  under  prevailing 
conditions.  In  the  bulletin  to  which  we 
allude,  which  was  carefully  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Shinn  after  long  obser- 
vation, it  is  stated  that  by  1892  the 
fruit  trees  which  had  been  planted  over 
the  hardpan  had  extended  their  roots 
to  this  barrier  and  spread  out  upon  it, 
and  the  drouth  of  1893  brought  them 
into  serious  distress.  The  fruit  was 
small  and  poor  and  lacked  juice,  and 
numbers  of  trees  died.  One  picture 
shows  the  almond  orchard  in  1900.  The 
largest  tree  was  16  feet  high  and  10  feet 
in  spread  of  branches,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  10  inches  (variety  IXL, 
age  twelve  years).  Another  photograph 
shows  the  root  system  of  one  of  the 
almonds,  a  twelve-year-old  seedling, 
illustrating  the  extent  to  which  even 
the  almond  was  forced  to  grow  on  the 
surface.  Yet,  as  the  photograph 
shows,  some  roots  in  the  center  really 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  hardpan. 

Another  pair  of  pictures  shows  the 
behavior  of  the  apricot  on  hardpan. 
The  variety  is  Smith's  Triumph,  ten 


years  planted,  height  10  feet.  This  was 
the  best  apricot  tree  on  this  soil.  Dur- 
ing its  entire  life  it  has  not  yielded  ten 
pounds  of  fruit.  The  root  system  of  an 
adjoining  tree  of  the  same  age  and  vari- 
ety is  also  shown,  and  it  illustrates  the 
entire  lack  of  penetrating  power  of  the 
roots.  The  area  of  soil  drawn  upon  by 
these  apricot  roots  above  the  hardpan 
was  less  than  475  cubic  feet.  They 
seemed  to  lose  their  power  of  extension 
beyond  7  or  8  feet  from  base  of  the  tree. 

Of  course  these  trees  could  have  been 
helped  by  blasting  the  hardpan,  for 
there  was  a  free  soil  beneath,  but  the 
experiments  tried  at  the  station  show 
that  under  certain  conditions  of  drouth 
and  lack  of  irrigation  this  recourse  is  of 
little  moment.  Mr.  Shinn  shows  that 
aside  from  problems  of  climate,  the 
granitic  soil,  on  hardpan  or  otherwise, 
was  soon  exhausted  and  needed  more 
moisture  than  the  average  rainfall  to 
keep  the  trees  in  health.  The  hardpan 
soil  was  unfit  for  fruit  culture.  In 
order  to  remedy  the  difficulty  as  far  as 
possible,  holes  were  bored  through  the 
hardpan  beneath  selected  trees.  Close 
to  other  chosen  trees  holes  were  blasted. 
The  extreme  thickness  of  the  hardpan 
militated  against  success  in  these 
efforts,  and  of  fifty  trees  of  all  sorts  of 
deciduous  fruits  thus  treated  none  when 
removed  several  years  later  showed 
growth  down  these  channels.  The  only 
plant  which  throve  in  this  orchard  on 
hardpan  soil  and  penetrated  the  hard- 
pan  was  the  Australian  salt  bush. 
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The  Week. 

Harvesting  operations  are  at  their  height.  There 
is  the  utmost  bustle  in  all  the  fruit  houses  and  cut- 
ting shacks,  and  the  tented  cities  which  have  sprung 
up  in  our  large  orchards  shelter  many  weary  workers 
who  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  keep  up  their 
rapid  work  during  the  high  heat,  which  has  hurried 
on  the  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  given  pickers, 
packers  and  cutters  less  nerve  to  keep  pace  with  it. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  little  cooler  air  prevails, 
though  the  light  showers  at  the  extreme  north  and 
south  of  the  State  did  not  reach  the  great  fruit  dis- 
tricts, nor  are  they  desired  there.  In  the  city  the 
preparations  for  the  August  throng  of  Eastern  visi- 
tors are  well  advanced,  and  there  promises  to  be  a 
multitude,  indeed.  ^ 

Wheat  futures  have  taken  a  downward  course  and 
have  affected  the  city  spot  prices  somewhat,  though 
speculative  buying  at  interior  points  has  been  active. 
One  ship  has  cleared  for  Europe  and  six  have  gone 
on  the  engaged  list — four  of  them  arriving  under 
charters  higher  than  the  present  rate  here,  and 
freights  are  said  to  be  unsettled  and  weak.  Two  or 
three  of  the  ships  are  chartered  for  South  Africa 
with  option  to  Europe.  Barley  is  firm  for  export 
grades  but  weak  for  feed,  though  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  the  higher  grades.  Oats  are  weak  and  or- 
dinary new  oats  are  lower,  especially  when  mixed 
with  barley  and  wheat.  Corn  is  dragging  at  old 
prices,  but  rye  is  firmly  held  in  expectation  of  ex- 
ports. There  is  little  doing  in  white  beans  though 
they  are  firmly  held,  and  in  view  of  the  Eastern  crop 
outlook  there  is  prospective  improvement  for  white 
beans.  The  local  trade  favors  colored  kinds  and 
pink  beans  are  looking  up.  Bran  is  in  light  stock 
and  high  though  the  demand  is  not  large. 
Hay  is  in  free  receipt,  though  less  than  for- 
merly, is  selling  tolerably  well  and  going 
into  store  for  winter  trade.  Beef  and  mut- 
ton are  unchanged,  but  hogs  are  active  and  firm 
at  current  rates.  Butter  apparently  advanced  too 
rapidly  and  has  been  dragging,  but  did  not  break, 
though  weak  at  the  advance.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  eggs.  Cheese  is  steady.  Poultry  has  gone 
poorly.  Though  potato  receipts  have  been  light 
sales  have  been  slow  and  weak.  Onions  are  hardly 
steady  though  the  demand  is  good;  offerings  are 
heavier,  but  some  relief  may  come  from  Australian 
shipments.  Fresh  fruits  are  in  large  supply  and 
canners  are  buying  considerably  of  the  higher  grades, 
but  defective  lots  are  suffering.  There  is  a  free 
movement  and  good  demand  for  dried  apricots  for 
immediate  delivery,   though  prices  are  not  high. 


Dried  peaches  have  done  little  yet.  Prunes  are 
wanted  badly,  but  buyers  are  slow  to  meet  growers' 
views  and  talk  of  holding  off  to  clear  the  situation. 
Bids  up  to  2  4  cents  for  Colusa  prunes  have  been  re- 
jected. New  raisins  are  being  held  above  buyers 
views.  Citrus  fruits  are  going  slowly  at  old  prices. 
Honey  is  firm  and  higher  for  comb.  Hops  are  still 
booming  and  a  bid  of  23  cents  for  Sonoma  said  to  be 
rejected.    Wool  is  well  cleaned  up  and  firm. 

The  death  is  announced  of  L.  C.  Tibbits,  who  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Department  af  Agri- 
culture the  two  orange  trees  from  which  our  large 
plantings  of  Washington  Navel  oranges  sprang. 
There  is  a  good  deal  said  about  Mr.  Tibbits  being 
maintained  at  county  expense  during  his  later  years 
of  misfortune  as  indicating  ingratitude  on  the  part 
of  the  orange  growers.  We  understand  in  the  first 
place  from  Riverside  that  the  numerous  reports  of 
Mr.  Tibbits'  destitution  which  have  been  widely 
circulated  were  not  founded  on  facts.  We 
are  assured  that  during  his  stay  at  the  hos- 
pital he  has  been  supplied  with  the  com 
forts  of  life,  and  was  entirely  contented. 
The  public  should  know  this  and  not  be  moved  by  the 
sensational  reports  which  are  current.  Besides,  Mr. 
Tibbitts  handled  the  trees  which  the  Government 
gave  him  on  a  strictly  business  basis  and  sold  the 
buds  at  the  good  round  rates  which  were  easily  com- 
manded. By  thus  doing,  he  made  no  sacrifice  nor 
did  he  render  any  conspicuous  public  service.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  be  assured  that  one  of  the 
parent  Navel  orange  trees  which  Mr.  Tibbitts  budded 
has  recently  been  removed  to  the  head  of  Magnolia 
avenue  in  Riverside,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  suit- 
able tablet  will  be  erected  there  to  his  memory. 

Efforts  to  establish  a  strong  neucleus  at  San  Jose 
for  a  future  general  organization  of  prune  growers 
are  progressing  favorably  at  San  Jose.  The  Mercury 
says  that  the  sale  of  the  big  warehouse  at  Santa 
Clara,  belonging  to  the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  has 
been  postponed  one  week  in  the  hope  that  there  will 
then  be  perfected  the  project  to  form  a  corporation 
of  local  growers  with  sufficient  capital  to  acquire  the 
property  for  what  it  is  really  worth.  Meetings  are 
being  frequently  held  and  on  July  26th  the  effort 
to  warrant  the  issuance  of  a  circular  of  appeal 
to  prune  people  to  form  a  new  organization  as  a 
corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
as  soon  as  practicable,  in  order  that  the  packing 
house  at  Santa  Clara  and  other  available  property  of 
said  Association,  now  offered  for  sale,  may  be  pur- 
chased and  utilized  by  such  new  corporation  in  carry- 
ing out  its  purposes.  The  new  corporation,  to  be 
known  as  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  of  California, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  title  of  the  present  organi- 
zation, the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  seems 
likely  to  realize  the  hopes  of  its  promoters.  An  ap- 
peal is  made  to  all  fruit  growers  who  desire  the  ad- 
vantageous features  of  the  old  Association  continued 
and  its  real  objects  and  purposes  promoted  and  ac- 
complished, to  actively  assist  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  corporation.  We  trust  this  may  be  done.  This 
so  desirable  general  Association  should  not  be  in- 
definitely postponed  by  negligence  just  at  this  im- 
portant moment. 

Wisconsin  and  California  are  drawing  very  close 
together  on  lines  of  agricultural  education.  Prof. 
W.  A.  Henry,  the  eminent  head  of  the  agricultural 
department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  now 
leading  a  class  at  the  summer  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  and  is  thus  localizing 
his  potent  influence  in  making  the  feeding  of  domes- 
tic animals  more  rational  and  more  profitable.  There 
is  also  present  at  Berkeley  this  week  Dr.  Babcock, 
the  distinguished  dairy  chemist  of  the  Wisconsin 
University,  who  has  done  such  well-known  and  world- 
wide service  by  his  investigations  and  inventions. 
Profs.  Henry  and  Babcock  are  too  earnest  and  act- 
ive men  to  forget  their  great  mission  even  during  a 
time  of  partial  recreation  in  this  distant  part  of  the 
country,  but  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
promote  sound  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  better  pro- 
vision everywhere  for  popular  education  in  agri- 
cultural practice,  or  in  other  words,  better  technical 
education  in  agriculture.  They  know  what  this 
is  accomplishing  at  the  East,  and  they  know  also 
that  the  development  and  prosperity  of  California 
will  be  promoted  incalculably  by  affording  oppor- 


tunity for  teaching  young  people  how  to  do  all  sorts 
of  agricultural  aright.  They  see  that  agricultural 
science  is  advancing  rapidly  but  the  effort  to  instill 
better  methods  of  work,  which  can  alone  be  done  by 
adequate  means  for  practical  education,  is  not  ade- 
quately provided  for.  Their  earnest  words  and  their 
cogent  facts  in  this  direction  cannot  fail  to  accom- 
plish much.  We  are  rich  in  having  them  with  us  in 
conference  with  our  educators  and  much  good  will 
come  of  it. 

But  the  sheep  men  are  not  to  be  allowed  the  vic- 
tory they  gained  in  the  decision  by  Judge  Heacock 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  the  pasturing 
of  sheep  within  the  confines  of  the  forest  reserve. 
Sheep  men,  accused  of  violating  the  order,  were 
arrested  but  discharged  by  United  States  Commis- 
sioner Heacock  on  the  ground  that  Congress  cannot 
delegate  its  law-making  power  to  any  department 
and  consequently  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can 
not  make  laws  on  the  subject  of  sheep  pasturing. 
For  this  reason  the  actions  against  the  sheep  owners 
failed.  But  United  States  Attorney  Woodworth 
brought  an  action  recently  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  be- 
half of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  asking 
for  an  injunction  restraining  the  sheep  men  from 
pasturing  sheep  on  the  Stanislaus  forest  reserve, 
located  in  Tuolumne,  Alpine,  Calaveras  and  El  Do- 
rado counties.  Judge  Beatty  issued  a  temporary  re- 
straining order. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Cracked  and  Deformed  Melons. 

To  the  Editor:  —I  send  samples  of  cantaloupes. 
From  some  unknown  cause,  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  melons  in  the  patch  split  open,  after  the  manner 
of  the  samples.  They  are  grown  on  non-irrigated 
ground,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  explain 
the  cause  of  the  cracking. — C.  C.  Royce,  Chico. 

The  injury  which  resulted  in  this  malformation 
must  have  been  accomplished  very  early  in  the  career 
of  the  melon,  and  it  consisted  in  some  injury  to  the 
epidermis,  which  stopped  its  capacity  for  growth 
and  expansion.  The  result  was,  as  the  growth  pres- 
sure increased  in  the  fruit,  that  the  surface  parted 
at  this  weak  point  and  the  new  tissue  grew  around  it, 
more  slowly,  however,  than  the  tissue  expanded  in 
other  parts  of  the  fruit.  The  result  is:  the  opposite 
side  of  the  melon  normal,  the  diseased  side  abnormal, 
having  a  thin  deposit  of  tissue,  and,  consequently,  the 
seeds,  which  should  be  central,  are  off  at  one  side. 
It  will  require  study  of  melons  soon  after  they  set 
upon  the  vines  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  trouble. 
It  might  be  that  the  little  melon  at  that  time  was  in 
immediate  contact  with  wet  ground,  which  induced 
superficial  decay  or  rotting,  and  this  would  be  the 
seat  of  just  such  injury  as  that  we  have  described. 
In  that  case,  one  would  expect  to  find  the  injury  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  melon,  as  it  seems  to  be  from 
the  look  of  these  specimens.  But  quite  the  same  re- 
sult to  the  melon  might  be  accomplished  by  a  touch 
of  sunburn  on  the  upper  surface,  if  the  heat  should 
come  on  suddenly  early  in  the  summer,  when  the  tis- 
sues were  very  tender.  In  that  case  the  crack  would 
be  at  the  sunburned  spot  and  the  normal  enlarge- 
ment would  be  below.  Similar  arrest  of  the  super- 
ficial growth  might  be  accomplished  by  a  mechanical 
injury  of  some  kind.  It  matters  not  what  the  cause. 
The  cracking  due  to  vegetative  pressure  in  the  fruit 
and  the  subsequent  overcrowding  will  follow  any  sort 
of  superficial  injury  which  destroys  the  expansive- 
ness  of  the  skin.  This  being  the  case,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  treatment,  as  if  for  a  disease  of  the 
vine,  would  be  called  for,  but  rather  that  such  melons 
that  thus  go  to  the  bad  should  be  picked  off  as  soon 
as  seen.  It  would  be  an  economic  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  worth  what  it  would  cost  to  go 
over  the  plantation  and  remove  such  melons  in  order 
that  the  vine  might  send  its  vegetative  energy  into 
perfect  specimens.  Such  would  be  the  theoretical 
prescription,  but  it  might  cost  more  than  it  would  be 
worth. 

Bearing  of  Loganberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  Logan  berries  bear  a  late 
crop  after  the  first  crop  is  gone? — Beginner, 
Atlas. 

Not  usually.  The  new  canes  which  are  growing 
while  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  later,  matures  during 
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the  autumn,  send  out  the  fruiting  laterals  the  follow- 
ing spring  and  ripen  the  fruit.  This  is  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  plant  in  the  bay  district,  at  least.  It 
does  not  show  the  disposition  of  the  raspberry  to 
fruit  in  the  autumn,  though  we  doubt  not  double 
fruiting  can  be  induced  by  forcing  the  new  canes  to 
maturity  by  drying  out  and  then  start  growth  by  fall 
irrigation,  where  high  autumn  temperatures  can  be 
counted  upon.  Possibly  the  plant  takes  this  course 
on  its  own  account  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  but  we 
have  not  observed  it. 

The  Triumph  Peach. 

To  the  Editor: — Since  returning  from  southern 
California,  and  comparing  the  new  peach  with  a  va- 
riety known  as  Triumph  growing  on  my  place,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  supposed  new  peach 
and  the  Triumph  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  so  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  claim  which  I  made  as 
to  having  originated  a  new  peach  must  be  with- 
drawn. I  beg  to  state  that  the  Triumph  is  undoubt- 
edly a  valuable  variety  in  the  line  of  early  peaches, 
in  its  size,  general  form,  and  the  fact  that  its  flesh  is 
clear  yellow  to  the  pit  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  a 
very  valuable  acquisition  among  the  line  of  early 
peaches  for  shipping  and  canning  purposes.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  true  clingstone  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  for  after  the  peaches  become  thoroughly 
ripened  up  the  flesh  softens  more  than  any  cling- 
stone varieties,  and  the  pit  comes  out  more  readily 
than  in  a  cling;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  detracts 
in  any  way  from  its  value. 

I  thank  you  for  the  favorable  comments  you  made 
on  the  peach;  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  claims 
for  originating  a  new  variety  of  fruit  where  I  have 
not  done  so,  I  desire  to  make  this  explanation. — 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno. 

As  we  had  never  seen  the  Triumph  peach  we  read- 
ily fell  into  our  share  of  the  error.  This  experience 
should  teach  all  of  us  that  we  should  very  seldom 
claim  a  thing  as  a  new  variety  unless  we  have  evi- 
dence that  can  not  be  questioned  that  it  came  from 
a  pit  or  a  well-authenticated  case  of  bud  variation. 
There  should  be  positive  evidence  of  its  beginning. 
It  will  not  do  to  conclude  a  thiug  new  because  its  or- 
igin is  to  us  unknown.  In  our  own  practice  we  un- 
derstand, when  a  specimen  is  submitted  to  us  as  new, 
that  the  sender  knows  of  its  point  of  origin,  and  we 
comment  upon  it  from  that  point  of  view,  unless  we 
have  strong  reason  to  suspect  its  identity  with  some 
already  known  variety.  In  this  case  no  harm  is  done. 
If  the  peach  is  the  Triumph,  wider  attention  will  be 
called  to  it,  and  it  seems  to  have  clear  points  of 
merit.  ^ 

Shrunken  Apples— Salt  for  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor: — Why  do  I  find  such  a  lot  of  shriv- 
eled-up  apples,  as  per  sample,  on  some  of  my  trees, 
especially  of  this  particular  kind  of  apple,  which  is 
called  Smith's  Cider,  and  is  there  a  remedy  for  it  ? 
Is  it  practicable  to  irrigate  a  newly  planted  aspar- 
agus bed  with  salt  water,  as  I  live  right  near  the 
bay  ?  If  not,  could  you  give  me  an  idea  of  about  how 
much  salt  to  give  to  each  asparagus  plant,  as  I 
understand  they  require  some  ? — A  Subscriber,  San 
Rafael. 

The  growth  of  the  apples  has  been  checked  by 
some  agency  of  which  no  clew  appears  upon  the 
fruit  or  twig.  There  is  a  little  leaf  spot  fungus  and 
some  leaf  aphis,  but  too  little  to  have  thus  affected 
the  fruit.  We  can  only  guess  that  low  temperatures 
at  the  time  of  setting  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  Many  specimens  are  defective  through  lack 
of  pollination,  but  not  all. 

There  is  no  need  to  apply  salt  to  a  lot  of  new 
plants  of  asparagus,  though  bay  water  could  be  used 
to  a  limited  extent  if  it  is  handy.  Land  near  the 
bay  usually  contains  all  the  salt  a  young  plant  needs, 
though  some  bay  water  may  be  used  after  the  roots 
have  been  cropped  a  few  years.  We  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  of  applying  salt  to  the  plants  for  a  few 
years  to  come.  ^ 

Manure  for  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  difference  in  the  use 
of  horse  manure  or  cow  manure  on  strawberry 
plants  ?  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  cautioned 
several  times  against  the  use  of  barnyard  manure.— 
L.  D.  S.,  Napa. 

The  chief  danger  in  barnyard  manure  lies  in  over- 
stimulation of  leaf  growth,  which  is  somewhat  at 
enmity  to  free  fruiting.  And  yet  either  horse  or  cow 
manure  applied  in  moderate  quantity  when  the 
ground  is  cleaned  up  in  the  fall,  and  about  the  time 
the  rains  come,  to  leach  the  soluble  matter  into  the 
soil,  is  often  a  very  good  tonic  for  the  berry  plants. 
The  balance  of  the  manure  plowed  in  later  adds  to 


the  friability  and  moisture  retention  of  the  soil. 
Either  horse  or  cow  manure  will  do  for  this,  but  not 
in  excess,  and  only  in  the  fall  or  early  winter.  Coarse 
manure  plowed  in  too  late  in  the  season  is  apt  to 
hurt  the  plants  by  making  the  soil  too  open  and 
liable  to  dry  out  too  freely. 

Bitterness  in  Cucumbers. 

To  the  Editor: — Why  are  some  cucumbers  very 
bitter  and  others  are  not  ?  Last  year  I  discovered 
that  all  the  bitter  cucumbers  were  the  product  of 
one  particular  vine  and  that  there  were  no  bitter 
ones  on  several  other  vines. — Amateur. 

Bitterness  is  believed  to  be  promoted  by  slow 
growth  caused  by  lack  of  proper  amount  of  moisture. 
Bitterness  in  a  single  vine  is,  however,  the  outcrop- 
ping of  cussedness  in  that  vine  and  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed lest  the  seed  be  saved  to  grow  other  bitter 
vines.  If  we  had  more  careful  selection  of  cucumbers 
by  taste  and  the  saving  of  the  best,  instead  of  the 
latest  and  worst,  for  seed  bearing,  we  would  have 
fewer  bitter  ones. 

Smut  and  Scales. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  orange  leaves  cov- 
ered somewhat  with  a  black,  sticky  substance,  and 
also  some  insects  that  look  like  scale.  I  wish  to  know 
what  they  are  and  also  the  remedy. — B.  H.  Bru- 
baker,  Corning. 

The  black  substance  is  a  fungus  generally  called 
smut  and  it  is  growing  on  the  honey  dew  exuded  by 
the  "soft  orange  scale  "  (Lecanium  hesperidum) 
which  infests  the  trees.  Kill  the  scales  by  thorough 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  there  will  be  no 
honey  dew  for  the  smut  fungus  to  flourish  upon. 

Too  Many  Bad,  Brown  Birds. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  protection  against 
the  swarms  of  brown  birds  that  trouble  us  in  the 
fall  ?  Our  mountain  farm  is  very  sheltered  and  we 
have  late  fruit  and  vegetables  until  Thanksgiving 
and  after.  Our  late  raspberries  would  be  very  prof- 
itable during  November  and  sometimes  into  Decem- 
ber, but  just  as  the  berries  are  ready  to  pick  the 
brown  birds  appear  and  do  it  for  us.  Can  we  poison 
them,  and  how  ?  So  far  we  have  never  had  any  suc- 
cess in  ridding  ourselves  of  them  in  the  spring.  They 
eat  off  the  young  peas  and  other  tender  vegetables 
as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  Their  depre- 
dations are  worse  near  the  thick  hedge  that  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  where  they  seek  refuge  at  all 
signs  of  danger. — Subscriber,  Napa. 

Such  bad  birds  may  be  poisoned.  Put  up  shallow 
pans  on  posts  and  keep  water  in  them  until  the  birds 
get  used  to  them  as  drinking  places,  and  then  fill 
them  with  water  in  which  strychnine  has  been  dis- 
solved at  the  rate  of  one- eighth  of  an  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  water.  They  will  be  poisoned  in  large 
numbers.  Or  halve  a  ripe  apple  or  orange,  smear 
the  cut  surface  with  powdered  strychnine  and  put 
the  halves  on  the  upper  ends  of  sharpened  stakes. 
This  bait  will  also  take  many  birds.  We  have  found 
a  colony  of  cats  very  effective  against  sparrows. 

Cheap  Pork— Cow  Fattening. 

To  the  Editor: — What  part  of  the  coast  would  you 
commend  for  raising  swine — that  is,  where  do  you 
think  hogs  can  be  raised  the  cheapest  ?  I  have  a 
cow  I  wish  to  fatten  and  have  plenty  of  barley  hay. 
What  else  should  I  feed  ?— Harry  O.  Moore,  Los 
Gatos. 

If  you  have  no  waste  products,  like  buttermilk  and 
skim  milk,  to  be  profitably  disposed  of,  the  cheapest 
place  to  make  pork  is  where  you  can  get  the  best 
growth  of  alfalfa  and  barley  or  kafir  corn.  This  is  in 
the  irrigated  districts  of  the  interior  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  quick  fattening  of  your  cow  use  barley  hay  for 
roughage  and  feed  middlings  or  corn  meal.  The  high 
price  of  corn  meal  in  California  is  unfortunately 
against  its  use.  A  few  beets  or  squash  or  a  little 
clover  hay  will  be  good  for  variety  and  to  keep  the 
system  in  good  order.  If  you  can  get  good  burr 
clover  dry  feed  pasturage,  your  cow  will  fatten 
quickly  and  you  can  save  most  of  the  hay  and  other 
feeds. 

Winter  Legume  for  Soil  Fixing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  sow  something  on  my 
fields  this  fall  that  would  be  a  winter  growing  plant 
to  protect  the  soil  in  case  of  overflow;  my  soil  is  rich 
sediment  on  the  river.  This  plant  should  be  some- 
thing that  would  enrich  the  soil  when  plowed  under 
in  the  spring.  Does  winter  vetch  succeed  in  this 
part  of  California  and  on  such  soil  ? — Tenderfoot, 
St.  Helena.  ' 

To  get  the  best  results  in  plowing  under  as  well  as 


in  soil  fixing  a  legume  is  demanded.  Burr  clover 
started  with  first  rains  should  serve  a  good  purpose. 
Winter  vetches  are  being  favorably  reported  and  are 
worth  local  trials  in  all  such  places. 

Shothole  Fungus. 

To  the  Editor:— Enclosed  find  an  apricot  infected 
with  some  disease.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is,  and 
the  remedy. — A.  J.  M.,  Fairfield. 

The  disease  is  shothole  fungus.  The  remedy  is, 
first,  a  thorough  spraying  with  winter  Bordeaux 
mixture  before  the  blossom  buds  swell,  and  summer 
Bordeaux  after  the  fruit  has  set,  but  before  it 
attacked  by  the  fungus.  In  this  way  clean  fruit  can 
be  had. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
July  28,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Extremely  hot  weather  prevailed  in  all  sections  from 
the  22d  to  24th,  the  maximum  temperature  on  the  latter 
date  having  been  108°  at  Sacramento,  116°  at  Red  Bluff, 
and  115°  at  Guinda.  It  is  probable  that  deciduous  fruits 
and  early  grapes  were  damaged  by  the  heat.  Red 
spiders  are  damaging  prune  t  ees  in  Yolo  county. 
Grapes  are  said  to  be  about  three  weeks  later  than  usual. 
Oranges  and  olives  are  in  good  condition.  Grain  har- 
vesting and  thrashing  continue.  There  is  an  excellent 
yield  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Hay  baling  is  progressing.  Disastrous  fires  have  oc- 
curred in  many  places,  causing  considerable  loss  on 
grain,  feed,  timber  and  buildings. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

High  temperatures  have  prevailed  in  all  sections  dur- 
ing the  week,  though  moderated  somewhat  by  fogs  and 
cooling  breezes  in  the  immediate  coast  and  bay  districts. 
The  extreme  heat  in  the  interior  has  been  unfavorable 
for  fruit,  hops,  beans  and  vegetables,  and  some  damage 
has  probably  occurred.  Grapes  have  not  been  injured, 
and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Light  rain  fell  in  some 
places  on  the  26th,  and  was  beneficial  to  most  crops. 
Fires  have  damaged  feed,  grain,  and  timber  lands. 
Grain  harvest  is  progressing  rapidly.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent crop  in  the  central  and  northern  districts,  and  the 
yield  in  the  south  is  better  than  anticipated. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  the  hottest  of 
the  season,  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  not  injurious  to 
crops.  The  high  temperature  has  caused  a  rapid  ripen- 
ing of  deciduous  fruits  and  benefited  grapes.  Light 
sprinkles  of  rain  have  fallen  in  some  sections.  Nearly  all 
deciduous  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition  and  yielding 
good  crops.  Grapes  continue  thrifty,  and  a  heavy  yield 
is  probable.  Vineyards  have  not  been  badly  damaged 
by  grasshoppers.  Grain  harvest  and  thrashing  are  in 
progress,  and  good  crops  are  the  rule  except  in  the 
south.  Sweet  potatoes  and  corn  are  making  good 
growth. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  oppressively 
hot,  with  considerable  cloudiness  and  fogs  along  the 
coast.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  San  Diego  and  vicinity  on  the 
25th,  varying  from  1  inch  on  the  lower  lands  to  over  2 
inches  in  the  mountain  districts,  and  was  of  great  benefit 
to  orchards  and  vineyards;  baled  hay  was  slightly  dam- 
aged, but  grain  in  sacks  was  protected.  Apricot  drying 
is  progressing.  Other  deciduous  fruits  are  doing  well. 
Walnuts  are  in  better  condition  than  at  the  last  report. 
Vineyards  are  thrifty,  and  give  promise  of  a  heavy  crop. 
Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  condition  of  fruit  is  exceed- 
ingly good,  except  in  northern  Humboldt  county,  where 
many  orchards  were  destroyed  by  San  Jose  scale  and 
codlin  moth.  In  most  sections  hay  is  about  all  har- 
vested. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  week,  with  consider- 
able cloudiness  and  rain  in  the  southern  sections.  Apri- 
cot drying  is  almost  over,  and  in  places  there  was  much 
lost  from  lack  of  help.  Peaches  promise  well,  but  fruit 
is  generally  small. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  July  30,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
RainfaU  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.01 

.23 

.01 

.09 

64 

52 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

.M) 

.00 

.03 
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62 
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.00 
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54 

T 
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72 
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San  Luis  Obispo... . 
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86 
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86 
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.86 
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76 
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70 
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THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  Shorthorns. 

To  the  Editor: — You  invite  discussion,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Walter  Gammon's  paper  on  "  Are  We 
Making  a  Mistake  in  Neglecting  the  Holstein  Cow  ?  " 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  the  issues  of  May  24 
and  31  and  June  7.  As  no  one  appears  to  have  taken 
up  the  subject  of  defending  a  breed  of  cattle  which 
he  fain  would  consign  to  oblivion,  as  far  as  useful- 
ness in  the  dairy  is  concerned,  I  wish  to  briefly  state 
wherein  I  differ  from  him  on  some  points  regarding 
the  Shorthorn  as  a  dairy  cow.  I  will  first  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  agree  in  the  main  with  what  he  says  in 
his  papers,  especially  with  that  part  which  condemns 
cross  and  mixed  breeding — a  course  pursued  by  too 
many  farmers  and  dairymen,  and  which  results  only 
in  deterioration  of  those  parts  and  qualities  which 
are  practically  the  making  of  a  good  herd  of  cattle. 
The  points  on  which  I  differ  with  Mr.  Gammon  are 
found  in  the  following  paragraph: 

In  the  Shorthorn  we  find  that,  when  by  the  selection 
of  a  few  choice  animals  as  a  nucleus  for  a  dairy  out  of  a 
large  herd  or  number  of  different  herds  (which  it  is 
quite  likely  one  will  be  obliged  to  visit  before  he  finds 
what  he  wants),  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  heifer 
from  any  of  these  selected  cows  that  will  ever  prove 
nearly  as  desirable  an  animal  as  her  dam.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  it  seems  to  be  the  result  of  experience 
only  that  we  can  secure  one  heifer  out  of  five  that  will 
ever  develop  into  a  superior  cow.  If  that  be  the  case, 
does  it  not  prove  that  one  must  needs  handle  a  large 
number  to  ever  get  together  a  good  herd  ?  In  fact,  we 
believe  this  defect  alone  in  the  Shorthorn,  if  one  should 
confine  himself  to  his  own  herd,  so  far  as  cows  are  con- 
cerned, absolutely  prohibits  him  from  ever  having  a  de- 
sirable herd  of  dairy  animals.  One  can  obtain  such  a 
herd  of  Shorthorns,  providing  he  lives  long  enough  and 
will  go  into  other  herds  and  make  liberal  purchases,  but 
he  can  never  maintain  it  with  any  regularity.  We  have 
yet  to  see  a  herd  of  thoroughbred  or  pure  bred  Short- 
horns that  makes  a  creditable  showing  when  we  apply 
the  dairy  qualifications  to  each  and  every  animal.  Is  it 
to  be  expected  that  any  of  us  taken  at  random  can  in  a 
short  lifetime  do  what  others  have  failed  to  accomplish 
after  persistent  efforts  for  ages  ?  These  defects  just 
mentioned,  be  it  remembered,  refer  solely  to  pure  bred 
animals,  for  we  are  dealing  solely  with  that  class. 

Proper  Source  ok  Dairy  Shorthorns. — If  a 
man  wants  to  buy  animals  with  which  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  herd  of  dairy  Shorthorns,  he  must  go 
into  herds  that  have  been  continuously  used  as  dairy 
cattle,  where  the  cows  are  milked  and  the  calves 
reared  by  hand,  for  I  repeat  what  I  have  often  said 
through  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
that  cows  which  are  allowed  to  suckle  their  calves 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  being  either  suitable  for 
or  profitable  in  the  dairy,  neither  in  themselves  nor 
their  produce. 

Mr.  Gammon  says,  "  We  have  yet  to  see  a  herd  of 
pure-bred  Shorthorns  that  makes  a  creditable  show- 
ing when  we  apply  the  dairy  qualifications  to  each 
and  every  animal,"  to  which  I  would  answer  that 
there  are  such  herds  in  existence,  though  I  do  not 
know  of  any  in  this  State  that  have  been  trained  up 
and  used  in  such  a  manner  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  make  them  reliable  as  producers  of  animals 
that  are  good  milkers,  and  I  can  claim  acquaintance 
with  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  Shorthorn  breeders 
in  this  State  and  their  cattle. 

Dairy  Shorthorns  Not  to  be  Found  in  Beef 
Herds. — Mr.  Gammon's  experience  evidently  has  not 
been  with  dairy  Shorthorns,  but  rather,  I  should 
judge,  with  those  of  the  beefy  class,  whose  ancestors 
have  not  been  used  for  even  one  man's  short  lifetime 
as  dairy  cows.  One  might  about  as  well  expect  to 
select  good  dairy  cows  from  among  Hereford  or 
Polled  Angus  cattle  as  to  expect  to  get  them  from 
Shorthorns  that  have  for  generations  been  bred  and 
fed  for  the  production  of  beef  and  the  show  ring. 

Selection. — Now  I  admit  that  to  fully  establish  a 
herd  that  can  be  depended  on  for  the  tolerably 
regular  production  of  good  dairy  cows,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  handle  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  order  to 
accomplish  that  which  is  a  life's  work  in  itself,  for  by 
what  means  have  all  the  best  herds  of  cattle  of  any 
breed  and  for  whatever  purpose  been  established  but 
by  a  continuous  selection  of  the  best,  and  nothing  but 
the  best.  The  Holsteins  are  not  all  good  dairy  cows, 
neither  are  the  Jerseys  nor  the  Guernseys  and  the 
Ayrshires.  Though  the  two  latter  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Gammon,  they  are  two  excellent  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle,  and  I  sometimes  think  them  to  be  as 
profitable  a  sort  in  the  dairy  as  the  Holsteins. 

An  Appeal  to  Experience. — Mr.  Gammon  seems 
to  think  that  the  only  way  to  get  together  a  desir- 
able herd  of  dairy  animals  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  is 
by  making  liberal  purchases  from  other  herds,  and 
thus  only  it  might  be  possible  to  get  together  such  a 
herd,  providing  a  man  lived  long  enough.  It  is  now 
thirty-five  years  since  I  began  to  get  together  a  herd 
of  dairy  Shorthorns.  Every  animal  in  a  herd  of 
seventy  head,  except  one,  was  bred  by  myself;  they 
are  all  descended  from  five  cows  that  I  bought,  the 
last  cow  bought  coming  into  the  herd  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  There  are  about  thirty  head  of  breeding 
cows,  besides  some  heifers  that  are  old  enough  to  be 
bred,  representing  five  different  families,  and  there 


is  not  a  poor  milker  among  them  all  that  have  had 
calves.  All  cows  that  have  had  their  second  calf 
have  given  forty  to  forty-six  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
several  of  the  older  cows  have  given  over  fifty  pounds 
a  day,  some  others  fifty-five  to  sixty  pounds  a  day, 
and  one  cow  for  a  period  of  about  two  months  after 
calving,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  gave  sixty-four  to 
sixty-six  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 

During  the  month  of  May  twenty-six  cows  were 
milking  and  in  June  twenty-five,  six  of  which  were 
heifers  with  first  calf.  During  these  two  months 
there  was  marketed  as  the  produce  of  the  above 
cows  1451  pounds  of  butter,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  milk,  butter  and  cream  used  at  home  to  get  at 
the  total  produce,  there  being  also  one  or  two  calves 
getting  new  milk  during  that  time. 

The  above  were  not  by  any  means  a  lot  of  fresh 
cows  that  had  all  calved  in  the  spring,  or  say  after 
January  1,  1902.  Their  dates  of  calving  were  as 
follows:  Two  calved  in  August,  two  in  October,  five 
in  November  and  seven  in  December,  1901;  then 
three  in  January,  three  in  March,  two  in  April  and 
one  in  May,  1902.  Two  of  the  cows  milking  in  June 
were  turned  out  dry,  being  due  to  calve  again  soon. 
I  think  the  above  a  fairly  good  yield  of  butter  from 
that  number  of  cows,  considering  their  time  of  calv- 
ing and  the  dryness  of  the  feed,  the  grass  being  quite 
dry  before  the  first  of  June.  While  the  above  may 
not  be  considered  a  great  yield,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Gam- 
mon if  he  can  give  me  an  instance  of  something  better 
from  a  herd  of  Holsteins  of  equal  size,  all  having  been 
bred  by  their  present  owner  and  kept  on  dry  feed 
during  the  same  time  or  thereabouts. 

SnoRTHORN  History. — In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that 
Mr.  Gammon  evidently  is  not  acquainted  with  Short- 
horn history,  else  he  would  not  have  made  such  a 
sweeping  statement  as  the  following:  "Is  it  to  be 
expected  that  any  of  us  taken  at  random  can  in  a 
short  lifetime  do  what  others  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish after  persistent  efforts  for  ages  ?  " 

Had  Mr.  Gammon  known  anything  of  Shorthorns 
in  their  native  land  he  would  never  have  made  use  of 
such  a  statement.  Does  he  not  know  that  cows  of 
the  Shorthorn  breed  have  taken  more  premiums,  by 
actual  test,  at  the  London  Dairy  Show  than  cows  of 
all  other  breeds  put  together  ?  Then,  in  old  times, 
where  were  the  herds  of  Thomas  Bates  and  Sir 
Charles  Knightley,  besides  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  all  of  whose  herds  were  celebrated  for  their 
superior  dairy  qualities — qualities  which  are  still 
maintained  and  reproduced  with  great  regularity  in 
cattle  descended  from  their  herds,  even  to  this  day  ? 

Robert  Ashhurner. 

Lakeville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  July  23,  1902. 


Profits  in  the  Dairy  Business. 

A.  B.  Evans  of  the  San  Joaquin  Ice  &  Creamery 
Co.  has  obtained  some  very  interesting  information 
from  those  who  deliver  milk  to  his  company: 

G.  S.  Hewitt  of  Fresno  reports  that  he  has  milked 
an  average  of  forty-three  cows  during  the  past  year, 
from  which  he  has  received  in  butter  fat  at  the  rate 
of  $55.93  per  cow.  He  has  raised  and  sold  calves 
and  hogs  fed  on  skimmed  milk  at  the  rate  of  $19.70 
per  cow,  which  would  net  him  $75.64  per  cow  for  the 
year. 

A.  B.  Evans  milked  on  the  average  thirty  cows 
and  received  for  butter  fat  $55.98  for  the  year.  He 
sold  calves  and  hogs  raised  on  skimmed  milk  to  the 
amount  of  $13.12  per  cow,  and  he  has  fourteen  head 
of  calves,  valued  at  $250.  All  his  cattle  are  kept  on 
a  tract  comprising  eighty  acres  of  alfalfa. 

J.  S.  Taylor  of  Selma  milked  an  average  of  forty 
cows,  which  brought  him  $56.63  per  head  for  butter 
fat.  Hogs  and  calves  which  he  raised  on  skimmed 
milk  brought  his  earnings  up  to  $76.63  per  cow  for 
the  year.   He  uses  sixty  acres  of  alfalfa  for  the  herd. 

S.  M.  Gilliam  of  Visalia  milked  an  average  of 
thirty- five  cows,  which  returned  him  in  butter  fat 
$56.12,  which  with  the  feed  value  of  skimmed  milk, 
say  $20  per  cow — which  is  much  lower  than  the  one 
given  by  Mr.  Gilliam — will  make  his  average  income 
per  cow  $76.12. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Amount  of  Water  Used  in  Irrigation. 

The  office  of  experiment  stations,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just  issued  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  report  of  its  irrigation  investiga- 
tions for  1901.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  by 
twenty-five  plates  and  twenty-nine  text  figures.  In 
it  are  given  the  results  of  the  year's  measurements 
and  studies  of  a  large  number  of  leading  irrigation 
experts  of  the  arid  region,  acting  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Elwood  Mead,  chief  of  irrigation  investiga- 
tions, among  whom  are :  A.  F.  Doremus,  State 
Engineer  of  Utah  ;  D.  W.  Ross,  State  Engineer  of 
Idaho ;  Prof.  O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  ;  Prof.  J.  M.  Wilson  of  the  University  of 
California  ;  Prof.  O.  L.  Waller  of  Washington ;  Prof. 
Samuel  Fortier  of  Montana  ;  Prof.  J.  C.  Nagle  of 
College  Station,  Texas,  and  W.  H.  Code  of  Arizona, 
recently  appointed  inspector  of  irrigation  surveys  in 
the  Interior  Department,  all  of  whom  are  resident 


agents  of  these  investigations  in  their  respective 
States. 

Prof.  Mead,  in  his  introductiou,  speaks  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  being  carried  on  and  the  import- 
ance of  a  general  knowledge  on  this  subject,  for 
which  purpose  the  bulletin  has  been  written.  He 
speaks  of  the  growing  demand  for  the  construction 
of  irrigation  works  by  Government  aid,  and  that 
prior  to  such  construction  the  Government  authori- 
ties should  know  how  much  land  can  be  reclaimed  by 
each  proposed  enterprise,  and  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  along  this  line  to  prevent  mistakes 
which  might  seriously  retard  the  development  of  the 
West  for  many  years.  This  is  followed  by  the  discus- 
sion of  the  experts  above  mentioned. 

All  have  made  a  careful  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion, and,  although  they  deal  with  phases  of  irriga- 
tion typical  of  their  own  State,  the  conclusions  of  all 
are  exceedingly  interesting  and  will  be  carefully 
studied  by  Western  farmers  and  all  interested  in  the 
development  to  be  inaugurated  under  national  aid. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ross,  State  Engineer  of  Idaho,  calls 
attention  to  the  increased  duty  of  water,  which  is 
being  brought  about  by  a  modification  of  water  right 
contracts.  Mr.  Ross  has  given  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  reform,  and,  owing  to  his  efforts  and 
others  connected  with  this  investigation,  canal  com- 
panies are  substituting  contracts  in  which  the  water 
is  measured  to  the  farmer  and  he  pays  only  for  what 
he  uses,  in  place  of  the  earlier  contracts,  where  he 
was  charged  for  the  acres  irrigated.  In  this  way 
the  farmer  is  led  to  economize,  because  he  gets  the 
benefit  of  his  savings.  Changes  of  this  kind  have  in- 
creased the  need  for  more  accurate  methods  of  meas- 
uring water,  hence  the  designing  of  cheap,  efficient 
water  registers  has  been  given  much  attention  by 
this  branch  of  the  department,  and  a  number  of  new 
patterns  have  been  invented  and  are  now  being  fur- 
nished to  irrigators  by  some  of  the  leading  instru- 
ment makers  of  the  country  at  very  reasonable 
prices. 

The  duty  of  water  is  the  leading  subject  dealt  with 
in  all  the  reports,  although  each  paper  discusses  the 
local  practice  of  the  region  where  the  measurements 
were  made.  These  are  reviewed  in  the  discussion  of 
the  amount  of  water  needed  to  irrigate  an  acre  of 
land  by  Clarence  T.  Johnston,  assistant  chief  of  the 
investigations.  It  shows  that  the  average  depth  of 
water  being  applied  to  irrigate  fields  is  more  than 
4  feet,  being  4.35  feet  in  1899,  4.15  feet  in  1900,  and 
4.60  feet  in  1901.  Measurements  like  these  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  determine  how  much  land  can  be 
irrigated  from  the  reservoirs  which  the  Goverment 
is  to  build,  and  also  what  will  be  the  value  of  the 
water  stored  in  them.  Without  this  information 
serious  errors  might  be  made,  as  they  have  been 
made  in  the  past,  either  because  of  allowing  more 
water  than  was  needed  or  in  attempting  to  irrigate 
too  many  acres. 

The  report  is  in  four  parts,  any  of  which  can  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  director  of  the  office  of  ex- 
periment stations,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Houses. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  Keepers'  Association  had  a 
very  interesting  meeting  last  week.  One  of  the 
topics  considered  was  poultry  houses,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Snow  in  his  local  poultry  journal  gives  a  good  ac- 
count of  the  discussion.  t  There  was  read  a  paper  by 
Geo.  J.  Armstrong  in  response  to  questions  as  to  his 
preference  in  regard  to  poultry  houses,  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  housing  poultry,  the  main  feature  is 
something  that  will  fill  the  bill  and  still  be  cheap, 
where  we  make  the  production  of  eggs  alone  a 
specialty.  The  best  and  cheapest  house  I  can  build 
is  a  house  9x16,  4-foot  walls,  gable  roof  covered  with 
shakes,  sides  of  J-inch  lumber,  built  on  runners  to 
move.  This  is  light  and  at  the  same  time  strong  and 
cheap.  I  have  the  door  in  the  center  of  one  end  and 
run  the  roosts  lengthwise  of  the  house,  three  roosts 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  makes  it  con- 
venient to  clean  without  moving  the  roosts.  It  is 
also  convenient  to  catch  any  hen  you  want  without 
disturbing  the  rest.  I  put  a  bracelet  bracket  under 
the  roosts  in  the  center  so  they  would  not  sag  down. 

This  is  a  house  without  a  floor.  Now  for  a  floored 
house  I  should  put  the  sides  5  feet  4  inches.  Cut  a 
16-foot  board  in  three  so  you  can  stand  erect  without 
bumping  your  head.  I  think  the  floored  house  the 
best  on  account  of  cleaning.  The  movable  house  is 
good  where  you  have  lots  of  room,  but  I  don't  think 
moving  houses  and  plowing  is  as  good  as  cleaning  out 
and  hauling  the  manure  off  the  ground  the  hens  run 
on.  I  find  from  experience  that  unless  you  haul  off 
the  manure  the  ground  becomes  foul  and  the  first 
wet  season  we  get  we  have  trouble. 

I  think  the  colony  plan  the  best  for  economy  and 
convenience,  for  you  can  make  one  feed  house  and  one 
laying  house  do  for  about  three  hen  houses.  It 
makes  less  places  to  feed  and  water  and  to  look 
after  setting  hens. 

Other  Details. — I  like  a  house  on  the  above  plan 
quilt  tight  on  both  sides  and  one  end.    The  door  end 
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I  built  of  1x4,  1  inch  apart  for  ventilation.  I  have 
not  had  any  trouble  with  roup  since  I  adopted  that 
plan  of  house.  I  put  the  open  end  either  to  the 
north  or  east. 

In  regard  to  shakes  or  shingles  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  If  you  put  on  shingles  I  think  that  a  ventil- 
ator in  the  gable  would  be  necessary.  I  put  on 
shakes  2  inches  apart.  This  gives  a  little  vent  at 
the  end  of  each  shake.  I  think  the  cooler  you  can 
make  a  house  the  better  as  long  as  there  are  no 
draughts. 

I  think  it  not  necessary  to  have  a  window  in  a 
house  that  has  a  slatted  end,  but  in  a  tight  house  it 
would  be,  as  it  would  be  dark  inside  long  before  it 
would  be  outside. 

Two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor  is  about  right 
for  the  roosts. 

Floors. — Now  in  regard  to  floors,  board  is  the 
best  because  you  can  clean  it  easily  and  it  is  always 
dry.  A  dirt  floor  gets  damp  in  winter  and  absorbs 
considerable  of  the  ammonia,  and  the  hens  dig  holes 
in  it  which  makes  it  hard  to  clean.  Besides,  every 
time  you  clean  you  take  out  some  ground  and  pretty 
soon  your  floor  is  lower  than  the  ground  outside  and 
water  will  come  in.  A  cement  floor  is  not  good,  for 
the  gophers  undermine  it  and  rats  get  under  it  and 
you  cannot  get  them  out. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  floor  is  to  build  the  house 
on  runners,  put  2x4  joists  on  them  and  lay  the  floor 
on  lengthwise.  Some  floor  crosswise,  but  unless  you 
put  a  sill  in  the  middle  it  is  too  springy.  By  putting 
on  runners  instead  of  sills  you  can  always  move  the 
houses  without  any  trouble  if  you  want  to  put  them 
in  a  new  place. 

The  hens  should  not  get  under  a  house  unless  it  is 
high  enough  so  a  man  can  get  under  to  clean,  be- 
cause they  will  breed  fleas  under  there  and  lay;  and 
if  you  ever  had  to  get  down  on  your  knees  in  winter 
time  and  fish  a  nest  of  eggs  out  from  under  a  house, 
vou  know  what  a  nice  job  it  is. 

I  like  to  close  the  ends  under  the  floor  with  inch 
mesh  netting.  Then  there  will  nothing  harbor  under 
the  houses. 

Easy  to  Build.— There  are  dozens  of  plans  in  the 
poultry  papers,  but  most  of  them  are  too  expensive, 
too  hard  to  build  for  the  average  chicken  man,  and 
most  people  don't  want  to  hire  a  carpenter  two  or 
three  days  to  build  a  chicken  house.  Now,  the 
houses  1  build  are  cheap,  easy  to  build,  lots  of  room 
in  them,  easy  to  clean,  easy  to  get  at  the  hens  to 
sort  or  cull,  and  are  ventilated  about  right  for  this 
climate. 

In  regard  to  whitewash  injuring  fowls,  I  have 
never  known  it  to  do  so  in  my  experience.  I  have 
seen  them  pick  it  all  off  as  high  as  they  could  reach. 

As  to  shed  or  gable  roofs,  I  prefer  the  gable.  It 
takes  less  lumber,  catches  less  wind  and  sheds  water 
better.  It  is  cooler  in  summer  and  does  not  have  to 
be  made  so  high. 

Answers. — Mr.  Armstrong,  in  response  to  ques- 
tions by  members,  added:  When  I  built  the  houses 
tight  I  had  roup  among  the  fowls;  with  the  houses  as 
described  I  am  not  troubled  any  more  with  roup.  It 
would  be  best  to  batten  the  cracks  if  the  lumber 
shrinks  badly.  Small  cracks  would  not  be  so  likely 
to  produce  roup  in  a  large  house  as  in  a  small  one. 
All  the  cracks  in  a  small  house,  except  in  the  front, 
should  be  battened. 

The  house  described  is  for  from  100  to  150  fowls. 

Three  roosts  on  each  side  of  the  alley  would  be  bet- 
ter than  four. 

With  this  style  of  house  one  can  reach  any  hen 
from  the  alley  when  he  wishes  to  catch  them  at  night 
for  any  purpose.  I  use  a  dark  lantern  and  have  no 
difficulty. 

This  house  is  convenient  and  not  too  heavy  to 
haul. 

In  sandy  locations  I  do  not  think  scratching  sheds 
are  necessary.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  often 
enough  to  keep  it  loose.  When  the  soil  is  adobe  per- 
haps the  scratching  shed  would  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Nisson  suggested  that  the  more  of  such  things 
there  were  on  the  poultry  ranch  the  more  care  was 
required  to  take  care  of  them. 

T.  G.  King  asked  if  there  were  any  bad  effects 
from  having  an  open  space  under  the  floor. 

Mr.  Armstrong  replied  that  he  had  built  quite  a 
number  of  these  houses  for  himself  and  for  others 
and  no  one  had  noticed  any  bad  results. 

In  response  to  a  question,  President  Sales  said  his 
houses  were  7x12  feet,  on  runners  2x8  inches,  built 
tight  on  three  sides  except  for  a  crack  at  the  top  of 
the  back  etid.  He  houses  sixty  to  eighty  hens  in 
them. 


To  MAKE  anything  like  a  good  job  of  soldering,  the 
pieces  to  be  soldered  must  have  all  grease  and  dirt  re- 
moved so  as  to  expose  the  clean,  bright  metallic  surface. 
This  is  best  and  easiest  done  by  the  application  of  some 
acid.  Muriatic  acid  is  as  cheap  and  as  easily  applied  as 
any.  It  is  prepared  as  follows:  Into  an  earthen  jar  or 
cup  put  about  one  ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  into  which 
drop  small  pieces  of  zinc  until  it  ceases  to  boil.  When 
the  acid  has  cooled  pour  it  into  a  four-ounce  bottle  and 
add  sufficient  water  to  fill  the  bottle  about  three-fourths 
full.  The  acid  is  applied  with  a  swab,  after  which  a 
thin  coating  of  solder  is  rubbed  over  the  surfaces  with  a 
soldering  iron.  When  dissolving  the  zinc  in  the  acid 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling  the  fumes  which 
arise  during  the  resultant  "  boiling." 
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How  to  Make  Bees  Pay  in  a  Good  Locality. 

By  Edgar  L.  Davis  of  Linden,  San  Joaquin  County,  and  Furnished 
for  Publication  In  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  give  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  practical  information  that  will 
assist  them  in  bee  culture.  I  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject closely  and  have  sought  information  from  all 
sources  possible.  Had  I  possessed  at  the  beginning 
of  my  work  the  information  which  I  will  here  give  to 
the  novice,  it  would  have  been  worth  a  great  deal 
to  me. 

Choice  of  Bees. — Of  the  two  kinds  of  bees  most 
common  in  this  locality — the  Blacks  and  the  Italian — 
the  advantage  is  all  in  favor  of  the  Italian. 

The  Blacks  are  small  and  are  originally  from  Ger- 
many, if  I  have  been  correctly  informed.  They  are 
very  restless  on  the  comb  when  the  lid  is  raised  and 
are  inclined  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  frames  to  see 
what  is  taking  place.  They  store  honey  and  are 
cheap,  if  you  want  to  buy  them. 

The  Italians  are  a  large  bee  with  yellow  bands.  If 
the  lid  is  lifted  from  the  hive,  you  will  notice  their 
quietness  when  you  take  out  a  frame;  still,  they  seem 
to  be  undisturbed,  their  work  being  carried  on  al- 
most the  same  as  when  the  hive  is  closed.  I  have 
seen  them  disappear  to  a  bee  from  the  top  of  the 
frames  when  the  lid  was  lifted.  One  can  handle  them 
with  little  danger  of  being  stung,  even  without  veil 
or  gloves.  They  are  the  greatest  known  honey 
gatherers.  Moths  will  not  bother  them.  They  are 
the  highest-priced  bees,  but  in  the  end  the  cheapest. 
But  I  will  advise  you  to  start  with  Blacks,  and  with 
one  colony,  as  they  can  be  bought  all  the  way  from 
50  cents  to  $1  a  colony,  and  you  will  gain  profitable 
experience,  which  you  will  not  likely  get  if  you  start 
with  Italians. 

Italianizing. — In  one  season  the  blacks  can  be 
Italianized,  but  it  is  better  to  take  two  seasons. 
Suppose  you  have  purchased  a  colony  of  Black  bees  in 
an  old  box  hive.  It  will  now  be  necessary  for  you  to 
move  them.  The  fore  part  of  the  month  of  February 
in  this  locality  is  probably  the  best  time,  as  the 
weather  is  cool  and  there  are  less  brood  and  honey. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  destroy  the  queen,  for  at 
this  time  she  can  not  be  replaced.  After  you  have 
provided  yourself  with  a  strip  of  screen,  a  slat  of  the 
same  length  as  the  screen,  a  hammer,  nails,  gloves, 
veil  and  a  smoker,  approach  the  hive  with  the  smoker 
in  hand  from  the  rear,  or  from  any  side  except  that 
on  which  is  the  bee  entrance,  give  them  a  puff  or 
two  of  smoke  at  the  entrance  and  proceed  to  nail  up 
the  hive.  Close  the  entrance  at  last  with  the  screen 
and  slat,  giving  them  as  much  ventilation  as  possible. 
This  ventilation  will  be  sufficient  if  you  wish  to  move 
them  a  short  distance.  For  a  long  distance  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  a  screen  in  place  of  the  lid  of  the 
hive.  The  hive  may  be  nailed  up  any  time  during 
the  day,  but  the  entrance  should  not  be  closed  until 
about  sunset,  or  after  the  bees  have  quit  flying. 

When  the  hive  is  closed,  place  it  on  your  vehicle — 
one  with  springs  is  preferable — in  such  a  position 
that  the  combs  will  be  crossways  on  the  rig,  as  in 
that  way  they  are  less  liable  to  break.  When  you 
have  taken  them  home  and  placed  them  on  the  stand 
which  you  wish  them  to  occupy,  give  them  a  puff  or 
two  of  smoke  and  then  remove  the  slat  or  screen 
from  the  entrance.  The  stand  on  which  the  hive  is 
placed  should  be  raised  from  the  ground  4  or  5  inches, 
as  at  that  height  the  bees  on  the  alighting  board  are 
out  of  sight  of  frogs,  which  prey  on  bees  as  they  do 
on  flies. 

They  may  now  be  left  until  the  following  day.  The 
middle  of  the  day  is  best,  as  they  are  easiest  handled 
when  it  is  warm.  Then  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
the  combs  to  see  that  they  have  not  been  broken 
while  being  moved. 

Transferring. — It  will  now  be  necessary  for  you 
to  transfer  the  comb  and  bees  from  your  old  box  hive 
to  a  good  hive.  The  one  that  is  most  extensively  used 
is  the  Langstrotb,  with  the  self-spacing  Hoffman 
frames.  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  use  this 
hive — the  eight-frame  for  comb  honey  and  the  ten- 
frame  for  extracted  honey.  These  frames  when 
placed  together  in  the  hive  have  the  standard  space, 
If  inches  from  center  to  center.  It  will  be  better  to 
work  for  comb  honey  until  you  have  increased  your 
colonies,  so  that  they  will  pay  for  the  necessary  ap- 
paratus used  in  extracting. 

Place  the  hive  where  you  wish  to  do  the  trans- 
ferring. Now  provide  yourself  with  a  hammer,  cold 
chisel  and  a  sharp,  long-bladed  knife,  proceed  to  the 
hive  which  contains  the  bees,  smoke  them,  and  with 
the  cold  chisel  cut  open,  if  the  combs  are  not  mov- 
able, the  side  of  the  hive  from  which  you  can  best  get 
at  them.  Cut  the  combs  out,  first  smoking  the  bees 
from  them,  and  fit  the  best  and  straightest  ones  in 
your  frames,  tying  a  string  around  each  just  below 
the  top  bar.  When  you  have  transferred  about  one- 
half  of  the  combs,  place  your  new  hive  containing  the 
frames  which  you  have  transferred,  in  the  place  of 
the  old  one,  and  drive  the  bees  into  it  with  your 
smoker ;  then  you  may  heat  the  remaining  good 
combs,  the  same  as  you  did  the  first  ones.  If  there 
are  any  frames  that  have  not  been  filled  with  the 


combs,  fill  them  with  foundation  and  place  them  iu 
the  hive  with  the  others.  In  about  two  days  these 
combs  will  be  securely  fastened  to  the  frames.  The 
remaining  pieces  of  comb  that  have  brood  in  them 
may  be  placed  to  hatch  in  a  super  over  the  brood 
next,  on  top  of  which  has  been  placed  a  honey  board. 
The  queen  can  not  get  through  this  perforated  zinc 
to  lay  eggs  where  the  bees  have  hatched,  so 
the  comb  may  be  removed  after  the  hatching  with- 
out destroying  eggs. 

Now  you  have  your  bees  in  good  shape  for  observa- 
tion. Remove  the  lid,  take  out  a  frame  and  notice 
the  wonderful  construction  of  the  comb. 

Studying  the  Bees.— Take  a  frame  in  which  has 
been  no  comb  or  foundation — one  in  which  comb  has 
just  been  started — and  you  will  find  in  two  or  three 
places  heart-shaped  cones,  tapering  to  an  edge  all 
around.  These  are  drawn  out  and  united  to  form  one 
comb.  The  base  of  the  cells  on  one  side  forms  the 
base  of  those  on  the  opposite  side,  and  each  side  of  a 
cell  forms  a  side  of  another  cell. 

Wax  is  removed  from  the  telescope  part  of  the 
bees,  where  it  is  formed,  and  is  used  by  the  bees' 
mandibles  in  the  building  of  comb.  While  you  are 
looking  over  the  combs,  two  sizes  of  cells  may  be  no- 
ticed. After  eggs  have  been  laid  in  them,  the  smaller 
cells  hatch  the  worker  bees,  which  are  undeveloped 
females  or  neuter,  and,  from  the  larger-size  cells,  the 
males  or  drones.  The  queens  may  be  raised  from  any 
worker  eggs  by  the  feeding  of  "  royal  jelly,"  which 
the  bees  prepare  especially  for  the  purpose. 

Three  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid  they  are  hatched 
into  larvae  and  in  ten  days  they  are  sealed  up.  The 
workers  are  hatched  in  about  twenty-one  days. 
Watch  the  little  fellow  after  he  has  gnawed  through 
the  caps  of  his  cells  with  his  mandibles  and  began 
running  over  the  combs  looking  for  work.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  told  what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it,  but  go 
right  to  work,  like  they  had  always  done  it,  prepar- 
ing food  for  and  feeding  larvae,  and  the  queen  building 
queen  cells  and  feeding  the  larvaa  in  them  which  pro- 
duce queens,  building  comb,  distributing  honey  which 
they  receive  from  the  honey  gatherers,  pressing  pol- 
len in  the  cells  which  the  old  bees  have  brought  in  the 
baskets  of  their  hind  legs,  varnishing  the  hive  inside 
and  filling  up  all  crevices  with  propolis.  The  lid  is 
often  fastened  with  this  bee  glue,  so  that  in  cold 
weather  it  is  difficult  to  raise  it  without  the  use  of 
a  pry. 

Watch  the  guards — but  not  from  the  entrance  side, 
or  you  may  receive  a  pointed  reminder  that  this  is 
not  the  best  place  for  you.  Stand  to  one  side,  in  a 
position  where  they  may  be  seen.  Robber  bees  may 
be  seen  trying  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the  hive.  How 
quickly  the  guards,  by  their  keen  sight  and  sense  of 
smell,  recognize  the  intruders,  attack  them  and  sting 
them  to  death  ! 

Bees  may  be  seen  at  the  entrance  with  their  wings 
in  motion,  causing  a  circulation  of  air,  which  pro- 
motes the  evaporation  of  the  honey.  Only  a  few  of 
these  can  be  seen  from  the  outside,  as  most  of  the 
work  is  carried  on  inside.  The  inside  work  seem- 
ingly never  ceases  day  and  night  during  the  honey 
flow. 

When  the  bees  are  about  ten  days  old  they  go  out 
and  try  their  wings.  Soon  they  are  in  search  of  honey 
or  nectar,  as  it  is  in  the  blossom.  It  is  their  duty 
now  to  bring  in  honey,  pollen  and  water,  which  they 
do  the  rest  of  their  lives.  These  are  brought  in  dur- 
ing the  day  only,  and  at  night  they  help  to  evaporate 
the  honey  by  the  incessant  fanning  of  their  wings. 
The  pollen  is  carried  in  the  baskets  of  the  hind  legs. 
Of  a  morning  bees  may  be  seen  thus  carrying  great 
loads  to  the  hive. 

Drones  hatch  from  the  cells  in  about  twenty-five 
days.  They  are  the  large,  noisy  bees,  and,  like  the 
barking  dog,  they  never  bite.  They  have  no  sting, 
gather  no  honey  and  would  starve  to  death  in  a  clover 
patch.  They  are  drones  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  eggs  from  which  they  are  hatched  are  unfer- 
tilized, so  they  have  but  one  parent.  Their  part  in 
life  is  to  mate  with  the  queens. 

When  they  are  no  longer  wanted,  they  are  not 
stung  to  death,  as  some  people  suppose,  but  are  kept 
out  of  the  hives  by  force  until  they  are  starved  or 
chilled  to  death. 

Bees  work  day  and  night,  seemingly,  never  resting 
or  tiring  during  honey  flow.  They  have  no  mercy  on 
those  of  their  number  that  are  crippled  or  feeble  and 
unable  to  work  from  old  age,  but  hustle  them  out  of 
the  hive,  there  to  remain  until  death. 

Just  before  swarming  time  you  will  see,  if  you  ex- 
amine closely,  small  cup-shaped  cells.  These  will 
generally  be  found  in  the  corners  of  the  frames. 
Eggs  will  be  laid  in  them  and  in  about  ten  days  after, 
when  the  cells  are  sealed,  you  may  look  for  a  swarm 
to  come  out.  These  are  called  the  first  swarms,  and 
are  accompanied  by  the  old  queen.  In  about  six 
days  after  the  cells  are  sealed,  or  sixteen  days  from 
the  time  the  eggs  are  laid,  you  may  look  for  the  new 
queens  to  hatch.  The  first  one  hatched  will  destroy, 
or  cause  to  be  destroyed,  the  remaining  queens. 
There  may  be  one  or  more  after  swarms;  these  are 
led  out  by  one  or  more  virgin  queens. 

How  to  Italianize. — For  the  best  results  for  di- 
viding and  Italianizing,  I  would  advise  the  adoption 
of  the  following  plan:  If  your  neighbor  has  some 
good  Italian  bees,  you  can  probably  get  some  eggs 
from  one  of  his  best  queens.    This  will  be  the  cheap- 
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est  way  for  a  beginner.  After  getting  this  privilege, 
select  a  frame  in  which  comb  has  just  been  started, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  about  half  way  to  the  bot- 
tom bar.  If  there  are  two  heart-shaped  combs  in 
this  frame,  it  is  just  what  is  wanted,  as  the  bees  like 
to  build  queen  cells  on  the  edge  of  combs  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  hang  straight.  These  combs 
must  contain  worker  cells  only.  Place  this  frame  in 
the  center  of  your  neighbor's  hive  which  contains  his 
best  queen,  and  in  one  day,  if  all  is  favorable,  it  will 
be  filled  with  eggs.  Now,  about  the  second  day  after 
these  eggs  have  been  laid,  proceed  to  divide  your 
bees,  after  you  have  brought  the  frame  containing 
the  eggs  from  your  neighbor's  apiary. 

First  place  a  new  hive,  with  which  you  have  pre- 
viously provided  yourself,  close  to  the  one  which  you 
wish  to  divide.  It  will  be  necessary  now  to  find  the 
old  queen;  so  you  will  have  to  examine  closely  the 
corners  and  bottoms  of  every  comb  until  you  find  her, 
for  the  Black  queen  is  hard  to  find.  After  you  have 
found  her,  place  the  frame  which  she  is  on,  together 
with  the  adjoining  bees,  in  the  new  hive.  If  your 
hive  is  an  eight-frame  one,  take  out  four  more,  with 
the  adhering  bees,  and  place  them  in  your  new  hive, 
which  now  contains  the  queen.  Leave  three  frames 
of  sealed  brood,  with  adhering  bees,  in  the  old  hive, 
as  the  bees  are  apt  to  build  queen  cells  over  any 
larva?  that  is  unsealed. 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  queen  rearing,  the 
larvas  from  the  time  it  is  hatched  from  the  egg  until 
it  is  hatched  from  the  cell  must  have  an  abundance 
of  the  food  which  is  especially  prepared  for  them. 

Now  place  the  frame  containing  the  eggs  from 
your  neighbor's  queen  in  the  old  hive  containing  the 
three  frames,  and  fill  the  empty  space  with  frames 
containing  artificial  foundation  comb.  Put  on  the  lid 
and  leave  the  hive  on  the  old  stand.  After  the  new 
hive  containing  the  queen  has  been  filled  out  with 
frames  containing  this  foundation  comb,  put  on  the 
lid  and  remove  it  two  or  three  rods  away,  if  possible, 
so  that  its  entrance  will  be  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  that  of  the  hive  on  the  old  stand.  In  this  posi- 
tion, and  at  sufficient  distance,  the  bees  in  the  field 
are  not  apt  to  find  it,  so  they,  with  most  of  the  old 
bees  of  this  hive,  will  go  to  the  new  hive  on  the  old 
stand.  This  will  make  a  strong  colony  of  bees — just 
what  is  wanted  for  queen  rearing,  and  the  new  hive 
containing  queen,  comb  builders  and  the  five  frames 
of  brood  will  soon  make  a  strong  colony. 

In  a  few  hours  queen  cells  will  be  started  over  the 
eggs  in  the  queenless  colony.  Now,  the  tenth  day 
after  these  eggs  were  laid,  or  after  the  cells  are 
sealed,  destroy  your  Black  queen,  and  in  a  few  hours 
after,  when  the  bees  have  realized  their  queenless 
condition,  cut  out  a  queen  cell  from  a  frame  in  the  old 
hive  with  a  sharp,  thin-bladed  knife  and  graft  it  in  a 
frame  in  the  new  hive.  I  advise  giving  queen  cells 
at  this  time  to  queenless  Black  colonies,  as  they  are 
apt  to  destroy  the  first  cell,  and  you  can  give  them  a 
chance  to  destroy  one  or  two  more  before  they  hatch. 
Queens  will  hatch  in  about  six  days  after  they  are 
sealed.  Queen  rearing  should  be  done  only  during 
the  warm  season,  when  there  are  plenty  of  drones. 
The  swarming  season  is  preferred.  However,  I 
Italianized  my  apiary  in  September  and  October  with 
good  success. 

The  Queen. — Notice  the  queen  as  she  hatches 
from  the  cell.  She  will  cut  open  the  cap  and  raise  it, 
as  one  would  the  lid  of  an  oyster  can.  She  will  now 
come  out  and  run  over  the  comb,  as  if  she  had  al 
ways  done  so.  In  a  few  days  she  will  mate  with  a 
drone  on  the  outside  of  the  hive  and  on  the  wing. 
This  takes  place  only  once  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
queen.  She  will  live  three  or  four  years  and  lay 
thousands  of  fertile  eggs  daily  during  the  laying 
season. 

She  will  lay  worker  or  drone  eggs  at  will — worker 
eggs  in  worker  cells  and  drone  eggs  in  drone  cells. 

Now,  if  your  new  Italian  queens  have  met  Black 
drones,  and  very  likely  they  have,  the  worker  bees 
from  her  eggs  will  be  hybrids,  or  a  cross  between  the 
Blacks  and  Italians;  but  the  drones,  having  only  one 
parent,  will  be  pure  Italians. 

The  next  season  purchase  an  Italian  queen,  divide 
as  you  did  the  previous  season,  destroy  the  old  queen 
and  provide  each  hive  with  a  cell,  in  which  is  a  queen 
from  your  new  Italian  queen.  If  you  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  this,  your  bees  at  the  end  of  this  honey  sea- 
son will  all  be  beautiful  yellow-banded  pure  Italian, 
for  your  drones,  with  which  in  all  probability  your 
queens  have  mated,  are  pure  Italian. 

You  do  not  have  to  see  the  queen  to  know  that  she 
is  in  the  hive,  except  she  be  a  virgin  queen.  If  you 
find  eggs  regularly  laid  in  the  base  of  a  cell,  and 
only  one  in  a  cell,  you  may  be  assured  that  she  is 
present. 

Laying  Workers. — Eggs  in  a  cell  are  not  always 
a  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  queen.  If  a  colony  has 
been  deprived  of  a  queen  for  some  time,  and  has  no 
larva1  from  which  to  rear  one,  some  of  the  workers 
will  take  it  upon  themselves  to  lay  eggs.  When  eggs 
are  found  two  or  three  in  a  cell,  and  some  cells  with- 
out any,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  no  queen  is  pres- 
ent, but  that  the  hive  contains  laying  workers.  When 
these  are  present  no  queen  will  be  received  by  them, 
and  very  likely  every  queen  cell  that  is  given  them 
will  be  destroyed. 

The  laying  workers  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
other  bees.    Their  eggs  will  hatch  only  drones.  I 


have  destroyed  them  in  the  manner  described  below: 
Remove  the  hive  containing  them  several  rods,  shake 
every  bee  from  the  comb,  then  place  the  combs  in  a 
new  hive,  which  should  be  placed  on  the  old  stand. 
The  old  bees  will  find  their  way  to  their  old  stand, 
but  the  laying  workers  will  be  lost.    The  bees  may 

i  now  be  given  queen  cells,  or,  if  they  are  given  eggs, 
they  will  raise  a  queen. 

Soon  after  the  swarming  season  is  over  the  bees 
will  begin  to  store  up  honey,  if  there  is  a  honey  flow. 
This  time  varies,  owing  to  atmospherical  conditions, 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  August.  Just 
before  the  honey  flow  starts,  put  on  your  comb  honey 

I  super,  containing  sections  in  which  have  been  fast- 

j  ened  super  foundation  ;  or,  if  you  want  to  work  for 
extracted  honey,  put  on  your  extracting  supers, 
which  are  the  same  as  the  body  of  the  hive  and  con- 
tain frames  the  same.    In  these  frames  there  should 

j  be  super  foundation. 

A  colony  of  bees,  if  fixed  for  extracting,  will  store 
from  60  to  100  pounds  of  honey  in  one  season.  It  is 
worth  from  6£  to  8i  cents  per  pound.  They  will 
store  a  little  less  of  comb  honey,  but  it  is  worth  more 
and  there  is  ready  sale  for  it.  Last  year  it  was  worth 
about  13  cents,  wholesale. 

Save  all  old  combs  and  every  bit  of  wax,  as  it  is 
worth  when  rendered  out  from  25  to  30  cents  a  pound. 
According  to  market  prices  and  season,  bees  will 
net  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $10  per  colony  yearly. 

Alfalfa. — Probably  the  plant  that  produces  the 
best  honey  and  that  which  produces  the  most  is  alfalfa. 
While  alfalfa  is  the  best  plant  for  honey,  or  which  I 
consider  the  best  in  this  locality,  I  do  not  advise  you 
to  plant  it  for  bee  pasture  alone. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  home,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  purchase  land  that  will  produce  good  al- 
falfa— land  that  can  be  irrigated.  This  kind  of  land 
will  produce  well  almost  anything  else.  Plant  alfalfa 
and,  after  stacking  it  under  cover,  feed  it  to  your 
dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle.  Hogs  can  be  raised  on 
the  green  foliage  and  afterwards  put  in  good  shape 
for  market  by  feeding  grain  for  a  short  time.  I  con- 
sider alfalfa  one  of  the  surest  and  best  paying  crops 
that  can  be  raised,  and,  if  handled  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above — not  leaving  out  the  bees — it  will  prove 
the  most  profitable. 


The  long-distance  pipe  line,  now  building  through 
central  California  for  the  transmission  of  oil  to  the 
numerous  industrial  concerns  clustered  around  San 
Francisco  bay  and  projected  water  transportation, 
will  further  break  the  price  of  coal  which  at  a  high 
figure  so  long  held  down  the  manufacturing  and 
general  industrial  interests  of  California.  The 
same  conditions  now  obtain  in  Los  Angeles  and  other 
points,  and  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  fuel  bills 
throughout  California.  Fuel  oil  is  now  on  the  market 
at  from  60  to  80  cents  per  barrel  for  the  best  qual- 
ities.   Steam  coal  used  to  cost  from  $8  to  $12  per 

!  ton;  oil  at  70  cents  per  barrel  is  about  equal  to  steam 
coal  at  $3  a  ton,  illustrating  how  oil  for  fuel  excels  in 
point  of  economy.  Coal  receipts  at  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  are  constantly  decreasing,  but  621,888  tons 
having  arrived  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1902,  there  being  a  decrease  of  nearly  500,000  tons 
of  coal  so  entering  during  the  last  two  years  and  a 

j  corresponding  increase  in  fuel  oil  consumption. 


If  a  hole  were  bored  through  the  earth,  and  if  all 
friction  and  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  ball  dropped 

i  into  this  hole  were  eliminated,  the  only  force  acting  be- 
ing that  of  gravity,  the  ball  would  fall  with  an  increas- 
ing velocity  till  it  reached  the  center  of  the  earth.  At 
that  point  it  would  have  its  greatest  velocity  and  mo- 
mentum. It  could  not  stop  there.  It  would  pass  beyond 
the  center  of  the  earth  as  far  as  it  had  fallen  to  reach 
it — that  is,  it  would  go  through  the  earth  to  the  other 
side  and  then  fall  back  to  its  place  of  starting.  This  it 
would  continue  to  do  forever  under  the  conditions  im- 
posed. The  motion  would  be  no  different  from  that  of 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  which  oscillates  under  gravity 
alone  as  readily  as  any  other  falling  body.  A  pendulum 
is  a  falling  body,  exactly  like  the  supposed  ball  dropped 
into  the  earth.  It  falls  to  its  lowest  position  and  rises  as 
far  beyond  it  as  it  has  fallen,  just  like  the  ball  dropped 
into  the  earth.  The  mechanism  of  the  clock  is  simply 
designed  to  restore  to  the  pendulum  the  energy  which 
it  loses  in  each  swing  because  of  the  friction  of  the  air 
and  other  frictions  in  its  motion.  These  the  freely  fall- 
ing ball,  by  the  conditions  of  the  question,  would  be 

i  freed  from.  Hence  it  would  move  forever  without  loss 
of  energy.  If  this  be  disputed  or  denied  the  disputant 
or  denier  can  bore  the  proposed  hole  and  try  it  for  him- 
self. 


To  temper  and  harden  a  tap,  bring  the  completed 
tap  to  a  blood  red,  even  heat.  Dissolve  a  handful  of 
salt  in  a  bucket  of  clean  water,  set  the  water  to  whirling 
by  stirring  in  it  a  stick  and  thrust  the  heated  tap  ver- 
tically into  the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool.  The  tap  is  to 
be  drawn  to  a  straw  color.  Heat  a  piece  of  cast-iron 
tube  to  a  dull  red  heat.  The  tap  is  then  to  be  held  in  the 
center  of  the  tube  and  carefully  turned  until  the  proper 
color  is  produced.  Quenching  will  fix  the  color  and 
finish  the  tap.  

One  42-gallon  barrel  of  oil,  specific  gravity  .920,  will 
weigh  325  pounds.  Three  such  barrels  of  oil  will  produce 
as  much  steam  as  one  ton  of  anthracite  coal.  One  pound 
of  oil,  gravity  .920,  free  from  water,  sand  and  clay,  will 
evaporate  as  much  water  in  a  steam  boiler  as  two  pounds 
of  anthracite  coal,  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  ordinary 
bituminous  coal,  or  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  lignite 
coal. 


THE  RANGE. 


The  Ranges  of  Northwestern  California. 

From  Bulletin  No.  12,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  J.  Burtt  Davy  of  the 
University. 

NO.  3.— RANGE  PRESERVATION. 

It  is  important  to  reiterate  that  if  range  renewal 
or  improvement  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  practice 
of  carrying  the  maximum  number  of  stock  on  the 
range,  or,  in  other  words,  of  overstocking,  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  possible  to  per- 
manently raise  the  optimum  carrying  capacity,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so  while  heavy  stocking  is  prac- 
ticed. 

Success  on  one  range,  as  compared  with  failure  on 
an  adjoining  one,  is  not  due  to  any  difference  in  loca- 
tion or  other  range  conditions,  nor  to  any  differences 
in  the  grasses  or  other  plants  composing  the  pas- 
ture; the  natural  conditions  generally  are,  or  have 
been,  identical  with  those  of  adjacent  and  less  pro- 
ductive ranges.  The  secret  lies  in  good  manage- 
ment, and  good  management  primarily  consists  in 
carrying  the  optimum  number  of  stock  and  allowing 
plenty  of  grass  to  go  to  seed — to  go  to  waste,  as  the 
majority  of  stockmen  would  call  it. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Clarke  and  Colonel  Harding,  both  suc- 
cessful stock  ranchers  on  a  large  scale,  are  agreed 
in  declaring  that  over  thirty  years  of  experience 
proves  that  this  surplus  grass,  instead  of  being 
wasted,  is  equivalent  to  so  much  capital  invested  in 
the  range,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
few  as  compared  with  the  failure  or  poverty  of  the 
many.  Such  men  do  not  stock  nearly  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum. Owning  their  own  ranges,  and  therefore  not 
having  to  pay  exorbitant  interest  on  the  capital  in- 
vested, they  are  content  with  the  profits  obtainable 
from  the  optimum  number  of  stock.  As  a  result  of 
this,  they  not  only  maintain  a  uniform  carrying 
capacity  without  deterioration,  but  gain  in  other 
ways.  Their  wool  is  always  cleaner  and  commands  a 
half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  both  their  mutton  sheep  and  their  lambs 
command  a  higher  price.  "We  aim,"  writes  Mr. 
Clarke,  "to  keep  no  more  stock  than  the  range  will 
easily  support.  Better  a  superabundance  of  feed 
than  a  scarcity."  The  amount  of  grass  to  be  left  to 
seed  and  the  optimum  carrying  capacity  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  actual  experience.  Both  Colonel 
Harding  and  Mr.  Clarke  find,  however,  that  about 
eight  acres  to  a  head  of  horned  stock  and  one  and  a 
half  acre  to  a  sheep  are  all  that  their  ranges  can 
carry  without  injury. 

Formation  of  a  Seed  Bed. — The  advantage  gained 
by  allowing  a  great  deal  of  grass  to  go  to  seed  is  not 
only  the  amount  of  seed  scattered,  but  also  the  for- 
mation of  a  seed  bed  of  decaying  leaves  and  stems, 
which  encourages  germination  and  protects  the 
young  seedlings. 

Preserve  the  Timber  and  Brush. — Next  in  im- 
portance to  preservation  of  the  forage  plants  is  the 
conservation  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  water  supply.  The  ranges  which  we 
are  discussing  lie  along  the  headwaters  of  the  main 
streams  of  the  coast,  and  the  preservation  of  a  per- 
ennial flow  of  water  in  these  streams  is  of  as  much 
importance  to  places  many  miles  away  as  to  the 
ranges  themselves. 

In  their  desire  to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range  many  men  commence  first  to  clear  the 
land  of  all  timber  and  brush  with  a  view  of  producing 
just  so  many  more  acres  of  pasture.  Unfortunately, 
however,  by  clearing  away  all  the  brush  and  timber 
from  the  gulches  and  springs  the  moisture  content  of 
the  soil  is  diminished,  the  available  drinking  water 
for  stock  is  rendered  less  accessible,  and  there  is 
probability  of  greater  financial  loss  than  profit  from 
the  labor  expended.  In  the  redwood  belt  it  is  notice- 
able that  where  both  timber  and  brush  have  been 
cleared  away  springs  and  small  streams  have  been 
dried  up,  although  the  conditions  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  perennial  springs  and  streams  are  more  favor- 
able there  than  on  the  upland  ranges.  Not  only  is 
the  summer  water  supply  diminished  by  removing 
timber  and  brush  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
streams,  but  the  soil  on  the  steep  slopes  washes 
away  with  much  greater  rapidity,  owing  to  lack  of 
protection  from  fiercely  beating  rains,  thus  increas- 
ing the  depth  and  steepness  of  the  canyons,  which  in 
turn  facilitates  the  washing  away  of  soil  from  the 
upland  slopes.  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  much  valu- 
able land  has  been  ruined  in  this  manner. 

Maximum  versus  Optimum  Stocking. — While  it  is 
impossible  with  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  determine  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  the  maximum  and  the  optimum  of 
range  capacity  in  any  case,  it  seems  certain  that  a 
very  slight  reduction  in  size  of  the  "band"  of  stock  to 
a  point  below  the  maximum  would  soon  make  an  ap- 
preciable improvement  in  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range  and  would  be  a  step  toward  its  renewal. 

The  practical  stockman  will  naturally  inquire 
whether  the  resulting  gain  would  be  worth  the  sacri- 
fice of  even  that  number  of  head  of  stock,  represent- 
ing just  so  much  hard  cash  deducted  from  the  annual 
profits  of  the  range.  If  it  would  not,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  suggestion. 
(to  be  continued.) 
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ALAMEDA. 

Ravages  of  Grasshoppers —Liver- 
more  Herald  :  It  seems  that  Livermore 
valley  is  not  to  escape  the  ravages  of 
grasshoppers  entirely.  For  the  past  week 
they  have  been  busy  in  the  vineyards 
south  of  town.  On  the  Lorraine  place 
they  have  completely  stripped  the  foliage 
from  several  rows  of  vines. 

BUTTE. 

Jumped  on  Rattlesnake  to  His 
SORROW.— Register:  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing B.  Cochran  of  Thermalito  hired  a 
horse  to  go  down  in  the  foothills  east  of 
Honcut  on  some  business.  In  the  foothills 
he  saw  a  rattler  in  the  road  and  concluded 
he  would  kill  the  snake.  Neither  stick 
nor  rock  being  handy,  Cochran  jumped 
on  the  snake,  and,  as  he  weighs  200 
pounds,  this  should  have  been  enough  to 
kill  any  snake.  Cochran,  however,  had 
not  counted  upon  the  horse,  which  gave  a 
quick  jerk  just  as  he  made  his  jump,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  failed  to  kill  the  reptile 
at  the  first  dash,  and  before  he  was  tram- 
pled to  death  he  had  bitten  Cochran 
twice.  A  companion  took  Cochran  at 
once  to  Honcut  for  medical  treatment. 
The  bitten  man  was  made  very  sick  by  the 
bites  and  came  near  dying. 

COLUSA. 
Prune  Crop  a  Month  Late— Sun: 
The  drop  of  prunes,  which  occurs  usually 
in  June,  was  deferred  for  some  reason  un- 
til July  this  year.  It  is  believed  that  the 
crop  will  be  smaller  by  10%  than  the  esti- 
mates that  had  been  made,  owing  to  the 
drop  coming  a  month  late.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  will  likely  be  improved  by  the 
drop,  as  the  smaller  quantity  per  tree  will 
tend  to  a  better  development  of  that 
which  remains. 

FRESNO. 
Wheat  Acreage  Small  but  Yield 
Good. — Republican:  The  grain  harvest 
will  be  about  an  average  output  for  this 
county  this  year,  somewhere  in  the  region 
of  25,000  tons  of  wheat.  The  acreage  this 
year  is  very  much  'less  than  for  many 
years  past,  but  the  yield  is  better.  E.  E. 
Manheim,  manager  for  the  Kutner-Gold- 
stein  Co.,  says  the  experience  of  recent 
years  is  rapidly  teaching  the  farmers  that 
summer-fallow  is  much  more  profitable 
than  winter  sowing.  Grain  is  moving 
freely,  and  practically  none  is  being  stored. 
Most  of  it  is  going  south,  as  the  prices 
paid  for  it  here  are  better  than  at  Port 
Costa,  less  freight,  and  the  demand  is 
better  to  the  south  of  us. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Camp  Fires  Left  Burning  —Pasa- 
dena Star :  Claude  Willetts,  an  Azusa 
rancher,  was  arrested  by  Deputy  United 
States  Marshall  G.  F.  McCulloch  last 
week  and  brought  before  United  States 
Commissioner  E.  H.  Owen  on  the  charge 
of  leaving  a  camp  fire  burning  in  the  San 
Gabriel  forest  reserve.  Willetts  was  re- 
leased on  a  $250  bond  to  appear  for  trial. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  number  of  warrants 
have  been  issued  for  similar  offenses.  All 
the  arrests  grow  out  of  the  carelessness  of 
members  of  picnic  parties  who  light  fires 
on  the  forest  reserves  to  prepare  luncheon 
and  then  go  away  without  seeing  that  all 
the  fire  is  extinguished.  The  maximum 
penalty  for  leaving  a  camp  fire  unpro- 
tected in  Government  reserves  is  a  fine  of 
$1000  or  imprisonment  for  one  year. 

MADERA. 

Big  Fight  Between  Grasshoppers 
and  Vineyardists. — Mercury:  Out  at 
the  Sayre  vineyard  a  great  battle  is  being 
fought — thirteen  of  Mr.  Sayre's  men  on 
one  side  and  a  host  of  grasshoppers  on  the 
other.  For  several  days  the  fight  has 
been  waged  incessantly  and  the  invading 
army  of  insects  has  been  driven  back  from 
the  vineyards.  The  destructive  insects 
made  their  appearance  about  a  week  ago 
in  large  numbers  and  attacked  the  vines 
bordering  a  ditch.  The  men  in  charge  of 
the  ranch  went  immediately  to  work  to 
drive  them  back  and  have  partially  suc- 
ceeded. Only  a  few  rows  of  vines  close  to 
the  ditch  have  been  injured  by  the  pests. 
It  takes  constant  driving  to  keep  them 
from  invading  the  vineyards  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  eat  up  every  green  thing  in 
sight  in  a  short  time.  The  grape  crop  of 
the  vineyard  is  a  valuable  one  and  noth- 
ing will  be  left  undone  to  save  it.  Thir- 
teen men  are  working  hard  to  drive  the 
hoppers  into  the  alfalfa.  A  big  iron 
trough  full  of  crude  oil  will  be  dragged 
over  the  land.  Over  the  trough  a  screen 
will  be  fixed  so  that  the  hoppers  in  flying 
will  strike  against  it  and  fall  into  the  oil 
and  perish. 

A  Cow  Goes  Down  the  Flume.— 
Mercury  :  A  remarkable  ride  was  taken 
by  a  cow  belonging  to  Mr.  Nichols  of 
Fresno  Flats.  The  animal  made  a  trip  of 
25  miles  on  a  train  of  lumber,  going  over 
some  of  the  steepest  grades  in  the  system 


of  the  Madera  Sugar  Pine  Co. 's  flume. 
The  cow  was  passing  along  the  flume  near 
Fresno  Flats  one  day  last  week  at  the 
place  where  the  flume  enters  a  cut,  and  in 
some  manner  fell  into  the  water.  Lum- 
ber was  being  shipped  at  the  time  and  as 
a  train  was  coming  along  the  cow  strad- 
dled it  and  started  on  the  long  journey. 
On  the  trip  were  several  steep  grades, 
but  the  bovine  rode  them  in  safety.  At 
the  Ellebrook  and  C.  King  station  the 
station  men  went  to  the  rescue  and  hauled 
the  cow  out.  She  was  not  injured  in  the 
least.  When  milked  that  night  by  the 
section  tenders  the  cow  gave  a  big  bucket 
of  milk,  which  was  well  watered  but  oth- 
erwise all  right. 

NAPA. 

Budding  the  Vine.— Sonoma  County 
Farmer:  M.  Braughler  spent  several  days 
at  St.  Helena  last  week  and  while  there 
looked  into  the  grape  budding  that  is  be- 
ing experimented  with.  He  found  all  the 
vineyardists  with  whom  he  talked  elated 
over  what  is  now  believed  by  them  to  be 
the  true  way  of  changing  their  vineyards. 
Budding  can  be  done  at  much  less  cost 
than  grafting,  and,  where  the  work  is 
properly  done,  is  just  as  successful.  F.  F. 
Kohler,  an  expert,  has  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  budding  will  take  the  place 
of  grafting.  He  has  buds  set  the  last  of 
April  that  have  several  inches  of  growth 
already. 

ORANGE. 
Spider's  Bite.  —  Anaheim  Gazette: 
Julius  Lindorff  was  bitten  by  a  spider  yes- 
terday morning  and  was  for  some  hours 
in  a  dangerous  condition  from  cramps  and 
depression,  but  was  finally  relieved  by 
free  administration  of  remedies.  Health 
Officer  Bickford  says  that  damp,  dark 
vaults  and  rooms  and  unfrequented  places 
are  breeding  places  of  these  spiders,  and 
urges  the  people  to  clean  out  such  and  ex- 
terminate the  bug. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Perkins  Notes.— To  the  Editor  : 
During  the  past  week  we  have  had  very 
hot  weathr  r.  On  July  23  and  24  there 
was  a  hot  north  wind,  with  the  thermom- 
eter 110°  in  the  shade,  causing  great  dam- 
age to  grapes  and  other  tender  fruits  and 
plants.  We  now  have  a  change  for  the 
better,  with  cool  winds  from  the  Golden 
Gate.  Fruit  is  ripening  very  fast  and  the 
shipping  firms  are  working  night  and  day 
to  send  it  to  the  Eastern  markets.  The 
Early  Crawford  peaches  are  now  coming 
in.  Tragedy  prunes  are  nearly  gone. 
They  were  up  to  the  average  and  a  heavy 
crop.  Prices  ruled  low  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  The  great  strikes  in  Chicago 
and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  acted  un- 
favorably, together  with  lateness  of  fruit 
in  California.  Harvesting  and  threshing 
are  nearly  done,  crops  not  yielding  up  to 
the  expectations  of  farmers.  Help  is 
scarce  and  wages  higher  than  other  years, 
while  prices  of  everything  the  farmer  uses 
are  higher,  and  prices  for  produce  tend 
downward,  leaving  a  very  small  margin 
for  profit.— P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Honey  Crop  a  Complete  Failure. 
— Times-Index  :  Southern  California  will 
produce  less  than  seventy  carloads  of 
honey  this  year,  as  against  a  regular  out- 
put of  500  carloads  in  previous  seasons,  is 
the  alarming  statement  made  by  County 
Bee  Inspector  Herron.  This  year  San 
Bernardino  can  count  on  no  more  than 
ten  carloads  of  honey,  Riverside  eight, 
Ventura  ten,  San  Diego  eight  and  Los 
Angeles  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  car- 
loads. The  work  of  the  bee  inspector  has 
resulted  in  practically  ridding  the  county 
of  foul  brood,  the  most  dreaded  disease 
known  to  the  apiarist.  The  disease  can 
be  contracted  by  other  bees  attacking  the 
infected  hive  and  carrying  off  the  honey, 
but  once  the  brood  is  destroyed  and  the 
swarm  hived  in  new,  clean  boxes,  all  dan- 
ger is  over.  This  is  the  practice  followed 
by  Bee  Inspector  Herron,  though  it  is 
understood  that  in  Riverside  the  total 
destruction  method  is  employed.  Not  only 
does  the  bee  raiser  face  the  calamity  of  no 
honey  crop  this  year,  but  also  of  no  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hives  by  swarm- 
ing. Experienced  raisers  are  advising  the 
feeding  of  the  bees  at  once  to  save  them. 
The  food  recommended  is  equal  parts  of 
granulated  sugar  and  water,  boil,  skim 
the  syrup,  and  put  it  out  where  the  bees 
can  get  it,  putting  splinters  of  wood  in 
the  vessels  for  the  bees  to  light  on. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Refused  $25  for  a  Pig.  -Lodi  Senti- 
nel: Robert  Ing  has  on  his  ranch  near 
Acampo  a  pig  which  has  no  ears.  Mr. 
Ing  has  been  offered  $25  for  the  freak  pig, 
but  will  not  part  with  it. 

A  Big  Plum. — D.  S.  Burson  has  a  plum 
tree  growing  in  his  yard  that  produced  a 
plum  measuring  7  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. This  is  the  second  year  of  its 
growth  from  the  Napa  nursery.  [A  plum 
that  had  two  years  to  grow  ought  to  be 
big.] 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

The  Squirrel  Pest.— San  Miguel 
Messenger:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
numerous  citizens  of  the  county  have  pe- 
titioned the  board  of  supervisors  for  a 
bounty  of  2  cents  for  squirrels,  the  board 
offers  the  suggestion  of  organizing  squirrel 
killing  expeditions,  using  poison  as  an 
exterminator.  They  think  that  if  the 
citizens  would  take  one  day  each  month 
and  systematically  cover  the  entire  terri- 
tory, they  could  soon  rid  the  county  of 
the  pests.  If  this  is  done,  the  supervisors 
will  furnish  the  poison  and  lend  their 
hearty  co-operation. 

Mammoth  Strawberries— Arroyo 
Grande  Herald:  John  Ingram  has  some 
monster  strawberries  this  summer  on  the 
Craighill  place.  Some  of  them  measured 
5  inches  each  way  and  one  portly  giant 
stretched  the  tape  line  to  6  inches.  They 
are  fine  flavored,  too,  which  is  not  always 
usual  with  the  large  varieties. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Large  Apricots. — San  Jose  Herald: 
On  the  Montague  ranch,  near  Agnews, 
Foreman  D.  A.  Lamb  is  now  shipping  ap- 
ricots East  which  run  only  5J  to  the 
pound.  The  fruit  is  perfect  in  color  and 
shape  and  is  of  the  St.  Ambroise  variety. 
The  ranch  is  equipped  with  its  own  drying 
plant,  and  what  fruit  is  not  shipped  will 
be  dried.  David  J.  Gairaud  also  has  a 
crop  of  wonderfully  large  apricots  on  his 
ranch  in  the  foothills  near  Mountain  View. 
Seme  selected  run  only  four  to  the  pound, 
these  being,  of  course,  unusual.  The  color 
this  year  is  much  brighter  and  smoother 
than  last.  The  trees  in  each  of  these  or- 
chards are  young  and  the  fruit  was  care- 
fully thinned.  The  trees  were  not  irri- 
gated. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  apple  crop  of  Pajaro  valley  is 
going  to  be  much  lighter  than  it  was  last 

year.  There  was  a  report  last  week  of 

the  sale  of  twenty  cars  of  Bellefleurs  at 
85  cents  per  box,  but  sales  have  been 

made  since  then   at  lower  figures.  

Woolly  aphis  is  doing  marked  damage  in 
some  orchards  this  year.  It  is  a  pest 
which  affects  the  selling  value  of  an  apple 

as  much    as  codlin   moth.  The  red 

spider  has  made  its  appearance  in  Pajaro 
valley  orchards  lately.  The  spider  is  a 
minute  insect,  but  is  capable  of  doing 
serious  damage  to  young  trees.  Its  fa- 
vorite point  of  attack  is  underneath  the 
leaves.  The  pests  congregate  there  in 
great  numbers  and  suck  the  life-giving 
fluid  from  the  trees.  Powdered  sulphur 
scattered  over  the  leaves  is  recommended 
as  a  first-class  remedy. 

SHASTA. 

To  Exterminate  Weeds. — Search- 
light: The  Southern  Pacific  Co.  is  trying 
an  experiment  which  it  hopes  will  be  ef- 
fectual in  ridding  the  roadbed  of  weeds. 
The  old  method  of  painfully  digging  up. 
grass  and  weeds  from  the  roadbeds  is  too 
slow  and  expensive  in  this  modern  age, 
and  more  rapid  and  effectual  methods  are 
desired.  The  company  is  employing  a 
chemical  preparation  of  herbicide,  which, 
when  sprinkled  upon  the  offending  vege- 
tation, causes  it  to  wither  and  die,  after 
which  it  is  swept  away  by  the  winds. 
Whether  this  also  kills  the  roots  it  is  not 
yet  known. 

Disfiguring  the  Brands  on  Cat- 
tle.— Stockraisers  in  the  Bella  Vista  sec- 
tion are  complaining  of  the  pranks  of 
some  unknown  miscreant  and  are  deter- 
mined to  run  him  to  earth  if  possible.  He 
is  disfiguring  the  marks  and  brands  on 
cattle  and  hogs  owned  in  that  locality, 
and,  as  no  apparent  brand  is  substituted, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  case  of  sheer  cuss- 
edness  instead  of  an  attempt  to  steal. 
G.  R.  Williams  states  that  the  brands  on 
three  of  his  cattle  were  of  late  disfigured, 
and  several  of  his  neighbors  have  had  sim- 
ilar experiences.  All  of  the  brands  are 
lawfully  possessed  and  are  of  record. 

SOLANO. 
Big  Grain  Crop.— Benicia  New  Era: 
Grain  growers  generally  throughout  So- 
lano county  will  experience  a  prosperous 
season.  The  crops  have  been  good  and 
the  returns  will  prove  remunerative. 
Those  who  produced  barley  are  realizing 
excellent  pecuniary  returns.  Adobe  lands 
near  Dixon,  which  are  on  the  market  for 
not  to  exceed  $4000  a  quarter  section,  have 
yielded  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  sacks 
of  the  b;8t  barley  this  year.  The  crops 
have  equaled  and  in  some  instances  ex- 
ceeded the  value  of  the  land.  With  the 
exception  of  grain  growers  in  reclamation 
districts  where  damage  resulted  from  the 
inundation  last  winter,  farmers  will  realize 
the  best  season  for  many  years. 

SONOMA. 
Serious  Injury  to  Grape  Crop.— 
Sebastopol  Times  :  The  unusually  warm 
weather  of  the  past  three  weeks  has  in- 
jured grapes  in  all  parts  of  Sonoma 
county  to  an  immeasurable  extent.  Never 
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before  has  the  heat  been  so  intent 
such  a  length  of  time,  and  not  only  have 
the  grapes  suffered,  but  fruits  and  berries 
of  all  kinds  have  been  scorched. 

Blackberry  Prices.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat :  The  packing  of  black- 
berries has  commenced  at  the  big  can- 
nery and  very  soon  the  rush  will  begin  in 
earnest,  as  the  warm  weather  is  ripening 
the  berries  fast.  At  the  local  cannery  be- 
tween 400  and  500  tons  of  blackberries 
will  be  packed.  The  California  Canners' 
Association,  who  own  the  cannery  here, 
has  contracted  for  nearly  400  tons  of 
blackberries  with  the  growers  in  the 
Gold  Ridge  district,  around  Sebastopol, 
at  $40  per  ton,  and  in  addition  has  term 
contracts  at  a  cheaper  figure  for  over  100 
tons  more. 

A  Smoker  Sets  Fire  to  a  Load  of 
Hay. — Healdsburg  Tribune  :  A  few  days 
ago  a  wagon  and  its  load  of  a  ton  and  a 
half  of  hay  were  destroyed  on  the  county 
road  near  Healdsburg.  Charles  Parti- 
celli,  the  owner,  allowed  a  man  to  take  a 
ride  and  the  latter  was  smoking  a  pipe. 
The  careless  smoker  set  fire  to  the  hay. 
The  fire  was  so  fierce  that  the  men  barely 
had  time  to  unhitch  the  horses.  Parti- 
celli  was  severely  burned  on  the  face  and 
hands. 

SUTTER. 

Better  Price  for  Almonds  —Sut- 
ter County  Farmer:  C.  R.  Boyd  of  this 
place  closed  a  contract  recently  with  the 
Falk  Co.  for  his  almond  crop,  which  will 
amount  to  about  thirteen  tons.  The  fol- 
lowing prices  were  made:  Nonpareil,  lOfc 
per  pound;  IXL,  10c;  Routier  soft,  9Jc; 
Drake's  Seodlings,  9c;  Languedoc,  8|c. 

Dried  Peaches  — There  is  but  little 
doing  as  to  making  prices  on  the  dried 
peach  crop.  The  general  outlook  is  for 
the  market  to  open  at  4Jc  to  5c  per  pound, 
with  higher  rates  for  choice  Muirs.  The 
growers  should  endeavor  to  keep  the 
quality  of  their  dried  product  in  the  extra 
grades  and  get  the  top  prices. 

Summer  Pruning  of  Apricots.— 
Several  of  the  apricot  growers  in  this  lo- 
cality have  pruned  their  apricot  trees  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  was  picked,  and,  by  fol- 
lowing this  plan,  have  generally  a  fair 
crop  each  year,  even  on  the  shy-bearing 
trees.  By  cutting  off  the  old  wood  and 
getting  a  new  growth  early  in  the  season, 
more  buds  are  produced,  and  they  are 
much  healthier,  thus  insuring  a  good 
crop. 

Worms  Injuring  the  Bean  Crop.— 
Marysville  Democrat:  Many  farmers  of 
District  No.  70,  this  county,  whose  grain 
crops  were  destroyed  by  the  winter  floods, 
are  victims  of  ill  luck.  Those  who  hoped 
to  recover  their  loss  by  planting  beans  in 
the  floodswept  district,  now  complain  that 
the  beans  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  the  myriads  of  worms  which  have  be- 
gun feeding  on  the  plants. 

TEHAMA. 

Tomatoes  Slow  in  Ripening.— Red 
Bluff  News  :  Tomatoes  are  coming  along 
very  slowly  this  year  in  the  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  Red  Bluff.  In  Antelope 
valley  Bert  Bressler  has  out  several  thou- 
sand vines  and  Tabor  Bros,  as  many 
more.  The  vines  are  well  covered  with 
fine,  large  tomatoes,  but  they  still  retain 
the  green  color. 

Buying  Almonds  —Red  Bluff  Senti- 
nel :  Almond  growers  are  selling  their 
crops  for  7@10c  per  pound.  The  almond 
crop  in  Tehama  this  year  will  exceed  100 
tons,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  James 
Feely  Co.  has  already  secured  over  half 
the  crop  from  the  Kraft  and  Cone  or- 
chards and  the  Hatch  orchard  south  of 
Red  Bluff.  The  price  paid  was  10c  per 
pound  for  IXL,  Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  varieties,  and  7c  for  Languedoc, 
Golden  State  and  California  paper  shell. 

TULARE. 
The  Wheat  Situation.  —  Visalia 
Delta:  John  Fulgham,  a  well-known  au- 
thority on  wheat  and  a  thorough  farmer 
of  this  county,  when  approached  upon  the 
wheat  situation  said  his  crop  this  year 
would,  not  pay  for  harvesting,  though  not 
much  short  of  an  average  yearly  yield. 
Mr.  Fulgham  sowed  400  acres  of  fine  land 
to  wheat  last  winter  and  got  a  good  stand. 
His  crop  was  fairly  good — above  the  aver- 
age, and  still  he  did  not  harvest  it.  He 
said  it  would  not  pay,  as  in  the  first  place 
the  price  was  not  sufficient  to  encourage  a 
man  to  devote  his  time  and  money  in 
taking  the  chances.  A  second  case  was 
that  there  being  plenty  of  work,  this  sea- 
son in  handling  all  products,  the  laborers 
set  their  own  price  for  wages  with  a  stipu- 
lation that  they  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  working  only  a  short  time.  He  sized 
up  the  situation  and  concluded  to  feed  his 
wheat  to  hogs,  satisfied  that  he  will  realize 
more  in  that  way  than  if  he  had  har- 
vested. He  experienced  the  same  trouble 
with  hay.  Forty  acres  of  alfalfa,  mixed 
with  barley,  were  mowed  by  Mr.  Fulgham 
before  help  was  secured  to  stack  it,  and  he 
was  forced  to  turn  his  stock  in  the  field. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Boy  Who  Laughs. 

I  know  a  funny  little  boy — 

The  happiest  ever  born; 
His  face  is  like  a  beam  of  joy, 

Although  his  clothes  are  torn. 

I  saw  him  tumble  on  his  nose, 

And  waited  for  a  groan — 
But  how  he  laughed  !    Do  you  suppose 

He  struck  his  funny-bone  P 

There's  sunshine  in  each  word  he  speaks, 
His  laugh  is  something  grand; 

Its  ripples  overrun  his  cheeks 
Like  waves  on  snowy  sand. 

He  smiles  the  moment  he  awakes, 

And  till  the  day  is  done; 
The  school-room  for  a  joke  he  takes— 

His  lessons  are  but  fun. 

No  matter  how  the  day  may  go, 

You  cannot  make  him  cry — 
He's  worth  a  dozen  boys  I  know, 

Who  pout  and  mope  and  sigh. 

— Sunbeam. 


Daybreak. 

A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  "O  mists,  make  room  for  me  !  " 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  "  Sail  on, 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone  !  " 

And  hurried  landward,  far  away, 
Crying,  "Awake  !  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  "Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out  I  " 

It  touched  the  wood-bird's  folded  wing, 
And  said  "O  bird,  awake  and  sing  !  " 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "O  chanticleer, 
Your  clarion  blow;  the  day  is  near  !  " 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  corn, 

"  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  morn  !  " 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 
"Awake,  O  bell !  proclaim  the  hour." 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh, 
And  said,  "Not  yet !  in  quiet  lie." 

—  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


The  Lost  Quarry. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  I  was  a  schoolboy, 
14  years  of  age,  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Towanda,  in  Butler  county,  Kansas. 
It  was  the  headquarters  of  McGillespie 
&  Evans,  buyers  of  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  of  the  South-Central  Kansas 
Marble  and  Freestone  Company. 

This  company  had  the  curious 
experience  of  losing  one  of  its  quarries 
by  the  great  flood  of  Pecan  creek  in 
1877.  The  original  owner,  who  alone 
had  known  precisely  where  to  begin 
operations,  h^d  been  drowned.  The 
marble  specimens,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  interesting 
the  company,  were  of  a  pink  and  pur- 
ple mottled  stone,  close  in  texture, 
free  of  cleavage,  and  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish.  None  of  the  directors  had 
been  able  to  find  the  exact  place  after 
the  freshet  had  radically  changed  the 
conformation  of  the  valley.  So,  while 
they  were  engaged  in  developing  other 
properties,  they  offered  three  hundred 
dollars  to  any  one  who  should  redis- 
cover the  quarry  for  them,  and  there 
the  matter  had  rested  for  three  years. 

McGillespie  &  Evans,  the  stock 
dealers,  bought  thousands  of  fat  steers 
and  hogs  during  each  season  and  af- 
ter collecting  them  in  their  big  corrals 
beside  the  Sweetwater  river,  would 
drive  them  ten  miles  across  country  to 
El  Dorado,  the  county  seat,  where 
they  were  shipped  by  rail  to  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis  or  Chicago.  These 
trips  were  usually  made  at  night,  to 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  were 
deeply  interesting  to  the  boys  of  the 
community. 

After  much  pleading,  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  accompany  one  of  the  drives, 
and  thereafter  was  regularly  engaged 
as  McGillespie's  assistant  whenever 
my  parents  would  permit  me  to  go. 
Usually  the  drive  was  made  on  Friday 
night. 

In  September  McGillespie  was 
thrown  from  a  mustang,  and  had  his 


left  leg  broken.  His  partner,  Evans, 
with  Tony,  the  herdsman,  was  down 
''in  the  Nation,"  as  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory was  called,  buying  cattle  from 
the  Cherokees. 

The  big  corral  was  filled  almost  to 
overflowing  with  yellow,  black  and 
parti-colored  hogs,  bought  within  the 
past  week  ;  and  as  the  price  was  re- 
ported likely  to  fall  suddenly,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  the  hogs  to  Kansas 
City  at  once. 

In  his  pain  and  anxiety  McGillespie 
sent  for  me,  and  asked  if  I  could  get 
the  hogs  safe  to  El  Dorado  that  night. 

"Alone?"  I  asked. 

"  Well,  not  exactly,  but  pretty  near, 
pretty  near,"  cried  the  Scotchman, 
impatiently.  "Ye  can  have  Slicker 
and  Susie  and  young  Tony,  but  none  o' 
them  younkers  from  school.  I've  tried 
'em,  an'  they're  no  mortal  use." 

Slicker  and  Susie,  the  trained  dogs 
of  the  firm,  half  Scotch  collie  and  half 
wolfhound,  were  invaluable  assistants. 
Ten-year-old  Tony,  the  Italian  drov- 
er's son,  had  grown  up  beside  a  stock 
corral ;  but  our  force  was  pitifully  weak 
to  manage  four  hundred  hogs. 

There  was  not  a  fence,  aside  from  a 
few  Osage  orange  hedges,  between  To- 
wanda and  El  Dorado ;  and  the  road 
was  lined  with  corn  fields  of  from  ten 
to  two  hundred  acres  each. 

McGillespie  told  me  he  would  pay  me 
twenty-five  dollars  if  I  got  the  drove 
safe  to  El  Dorado  before  sunrise,  but 
would  deduct  a  dollar  for  every  shoat 
left  by  the  wayside. 

Just  at  sundown  we  opened  the  cor- 
ral gates.  Slicker  and  Susie  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  main  street  of  the 
hamlet,  about  one  hundred  yards  in 
advance.  Tony  and  I  skirmished  on 
the  rear  flanks,  and  Kitty,  the  exper- 
ienced road  mare,  walked  slowly  be- 
hind, dragging  a  rattling  buckboard. 
In  this  manner  we  made  good  progress, 
and  to  my  amazement  passed  through 
the  settlement,  and  had  gone  fully 
four  miles  beyond  before  dark,  without 
the  loss  of  a  hog. 

Then  we  reached  a  point  where  the 
road  skirted  Cochrane's  one-hundred 
acre  corn  field.  On  the  left  was  an  old, 
ill-cared-for  hedge  40  feet  high  in 
places.  Here  the  drove  jammed  in 
spite  of  the  dogs'  efforts  to  keep  the 
leads  moving,  and  some  of  the  hogs 
were  crowded  against  the  hedge  and 
severely  pricked  by  the  long,  sharp 
thorns.  These  hogs  set  up  a  fearful 
squealing,  and  bolted  over  the  backs 
of  the  others  into  the  corn  field,  where 
they  went  scurrying  off,  still  squealing 
as  they  ran. 

Here  was  a  pretty  mess.  By  Tony's 
advice  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  fu- 
gitives, but  instead  hurried  the  drove 
past  the  corn  field  and  turned  them 
into  Cochrane's  big  corral,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  empty. 

Then,  going  back  to  the  farther  edge 
of  the  corn  field  for  the  stray  hogs,  we 
beat  our  way  through  it  with  the  dogs 
on  either  flank,  and  found  our  quarry 
grouped  in  a  gulch.  They  had  to  be 
bitten  freely  about  the  ears  by  Slicker 
before  they  would  start. 

Then  they  ran  like  deer,  making  a 
three-mile  detour  before  we  finally 
headed  them  into  an  angle  of  the  Coch- 
rane corral.  When  we  had  realeased 
the  main  body  the  strays  mingled  with 
them,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves 
that  the  worst  was  over. 

But  it  was  now  one  o'clock  at  night ; 
we  were  already  tired,  and  had  made 
only  two-fifths  of  our  journey. 

For  the  next  three  miles  we  had 
little  trouble.  But  some  of  the  older 
and  fatter  hogs  were  becoming  tired. 
They  took  to  lagging,  and  our  switches 
had  very  little  effect  in  persuading 
them  to  move  on. 

Thinking  that  all  were  by  this  time 
tired  enough  to  keep  the  road,  I  called  in 
the  dogs  to  drive  from  behind,  while 
Tony  and  I  took  the  places  on  the 
flanks.  The  dogs,  by  nipping  at  ears 
or  hams,  kept  the  hogs  moving  much 
better  than  we  could. 

We  had  just  reached  the  Pecan  val- 
ley and  were  almost  in  sight  of  El  Do- 
rado, when  a  dozen  young  hogs  sud- 
denly dashed  to  the  right,  passing 
between  me  and  the  creek.  Susie 
would  have  headed  them  with  ease,  but 
I  fell  into  a  gopher's  hole,  and  nearly 
broke  my  leg.    As  I  scrambled  to  my 


feet,  I  saw  the  runaways'  backs  glisten 
in  the  moonlight  as  they  dashed  into  a 
clump  of  underbrush  a  hundred  yards 
away. 

Just  then  we  heard  a  voice  calling 
from  the  bridge.  It  was  John  Tobin, 
the  shipping  agent  of  the  firm  at  the 
station,  who  had  ridden  out  on  the 
chance  of  meeting  us. 

Leaving  him  to  help  Tony  get  the 
drove  into  the  shipping  yards,  I  bor- 
rowed his  pony,  whistled  for  Slicker  to 
follow,  and  galloped  after  the  runaway 
pigs. 

Without  the  borrowed  pony  I  could 
never  have  overtaken  them,  for  they 
displayed  wonderful  speed  and  endur- 
ance, and  continued  to  press  on  at  a 
sharp  trot  for  miles,  Jover  an  exceed- 
ingly rough  country.  And  the  dog  was 
just  as  necessary  to  me  in  the  pursuit 
as  the  horse.  He  followed  by  scent, 
while  in  the  semi-darkness  I  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  track  the  hogs 
by  sight. 

We  kept  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  fol- 
lowing the  creek  bottom.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  time  the  fugitives  turned 
toward  the  low  bluffs.  Slicker  was  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  ahead.  I  was  enabled 
to  follow  because  at  intervals  he 
barked,  probably  whenever  the  scent 
was  keenest. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  bay  loudly,  and 
riding  up  I  found  the  pigs  cornered 
in  a  sort  of  a  pocket  in  the  bluffs,  ap- 
parently formed  by  a  washout.  At 
the  back  there  was  almost  a  cave,  and 
in  this  the  hogs  were  huddled,  and 
rushed  savagely  at  Slicker  when  he  en- 
deavored to  drive  them  out. 

My  patience  was  at  an  end.  Slipping 
off  the  pony,  which  I  left  at  the  down- 
river side  of  the  pocket,  I  ran  toward 
the  cave,  encouraging  the  dog  in  his 
attack,  and  at  the  same  time  fumbling 
for  stones  along  the  side  of  the  bluff. 

I  gathered  a  dozen  or  more,  drop- 
ping into  the  pockets  of  my  canvas 
jacket  all  I  could  not  hold  in  my  hands. 
Then  I  "  went  for  "  the  pigs,  hurling 
the  stones  at  them  and  shouting  wildly. 

The  onslaught  had  the  desired  effect. 
They  broke  away  and  ran  in  a  compact 
body  up  the  creek  valley. 

Scrambling  on  the  pony,  I  followed 
them  vigorously.  They  were  pretty 
tired  when  we  got  back  to  the  road, 
where  I  found  Tony  and  Mr.  Tobin 
awaiting  us.  Just  at  sunrise  we  turned 
the  last  hog  into  the  stock  yard  en- 
closure. 

There  were  just  five  missing,  but  we 
concluded  they  must  have  been  lost 
back  in  the  Cochrane  corn  field. 
Everything  considered,  it  bad  been  a 
fairly  successful  drive. 

After  delivering  the  drove  to  Tobin, 
I  recollected  that  I  had  not  thrown  at 
the  hogs  all  the  rocks  I  had  collected. 
The  two  that  remained  I  drew  from  my 
pocket,  intending  to  throw  them  away. 
Then  I  saw  that  one  of  the  stones  was 
a  fragment  of  marble,  identical  with 
that  so  long  sought  for  by  the  quarry 
company.  I  said  nothing,  but  put  the 
fragment  back  into  my  pocket. 

Tony  and  I  then  started  to  drive 
home.  We  had  the  good  luck  to  find 
the  five  missing  hogs  by  the  way. 
Driving  them  before  us  we  reached 
Towanda  shortly  after  noon.  McGilles- 
pie cheerfully  paid  me  the  twenty-five 
dollars,  of  which  I  gave  Tony  ten. 

Then  I  set  off  to  find  my  older 
brother,  Bob.  After  showing  him  the 
fragment  of  marble,  I  suggested  that 
I  had  stumbled  by  chance  upon  the 
missing  quarry.  At  two  o'clock  that 
afternoon  we  mounted  our  ponies  and 
rode  rapidly  on  my  trail  of  the  night 
before  to  the  pocket  where  the  last 
hogs  had  turned  at  bay. 

What  I  had  taken  for  a  bluff  was  a 
mass  of  debris  piled  fully  four  hundred 
feet  in  advance  of  the  true  bluffs, 
which  were  only  about  ten  feet  in 
height  at  that  point.  The  lost  quarry 
had  been  buried  beneath  the  debris, 
but  its  shoulder  now  was  exposed  be- 
low the  cave  where  the  pigs  had  been 
cornered. 

With  pieces  of  crooked  stick  we  dug 
away  the  earth,  and  in  two  minutes  ex- 
posed the  long-lost  marble  ledge.  Tak- 
ing a  number  of  specimens  with  us,  we 
returned  to  Towanda,  and  the  company 
cheerfully  paid  me  the  three  hundred 
dollars  within  a  fortnight. — Youth's 
Companion. 


Keep  Out  the  Flies. 

Some  people  think  it  is  healthful  to 
have  flies  around — say  that  they  are 
natural  scavengers,  etc.  What  they 
do  with  the  offending  matter  after  they 
take  it  away  is  not  stated  ;  but  as  they 
do  not  wander  far  from  where  they  get 
their  supplies,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  transport  very  far  the  debris 
they  may  accumulate. 

They  certainly  injure  the  nerves  of 
such  persons  as  they  encounter,  or 
rather  as  encounter  them ;  and  thus 
very  often  drive  people  into  sickness 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  avoided ; 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  many 
germs  of  disease  they  carry  from  one 
place  to  another. 

"  Several  years  ago,"  says  an  observ- 
ing lady,  "sitting  near  a  window,  I 
noticed  a  fly  buzzing  on  the  window-sill; 
he  seemed  clumsy,  would  fly  a  little, 
then  stop,  and  clean  his  wings  and  body 
with  his  feet,  after  the  manner  of  flies. 
I  was  interested,  and  got  the  microscope 
and  looked  through  it.  The  fly  was 
covered  with  little  brown  parasites,  so 
small  that  I  could  not  see  them  with 
the  naked  eye.  No  wonder  it  was 
clumsy  !  I  took  a  fine  needle  and  pushed 
one  off.  It  clung  with  its  proboscis, 
just  as  a  plant  aphis  does  on  the  leaf  of 
a  plant.  The  fly  seemed  to  like  my 
efforts  on  its  behalf,  and  kept  still.  I 
felt  that  I  must  cremate  it  and  its  com- 
panions together ;  while  doing  this,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  no  more  flies 
should  come  inside  my  dwelling — if  I 
could  help  it.  I  would  fight  it  out  on 
that  line  if  it  took  all  summer,  like  our 
famous  general  ;  I  still  hold  to  that 
mind." 

Some  people  give  flies  the  full  range 
of  the  house,  but  welcome  them  to  in- 
hospitable graves  of  adhesive  paper. 
It  is  a  cruel  sight — scores  of  hundreds 
of  these  little  insects,  caught  by  a  leg, 
a  wing,  and  gradually  smothered  to 
death  in  the  merciless  substance  which 
they  had  supposed  contained  nourish- 
ment instead  of  death. 

The  best  way  is  to  keep  them  where 
they  belong — out  of  doors.  They  can 
make  a  living  in  the  open,  and  can  there 
enjoy  all  their  allotted  days  and  hours. 
It  does  not  cost  so  very  much  to  put 
screens  in  every  window  and  doorway, 
and  if  you  begin  early  enough  in  the 
spring  and  keep  at  work,  you  can  have 
a  flyless  house  all  summer. 

A  good  many  screens  do  not  screen  ; 
there  are  little  defects  in  them,  and 
places  through  which  flies  can  crawl. 
The  little  insects  are  wonderfully  in- 
genious at  finding  these  open  doors, 
and  although  the  number  that  get  in 
may  be  much  diminished  by  even  faulty 
screens,  it  is  far  better  to  have  them 
practically  invulnerable,  which  may  be 
very  easily  done. — Everywhere. 


A  Multiplication-Addition  Table. 

The  following  table  from  Popular 
Mechanics  is  interesting  to  look  at  and 
ingeniously-  constructed: 

1  time  9  plus  2  equals  II. 
12  times  9  plus  3  equals  111. 
123  times  9  plus  4  equals  1111. 
1234  times  9  plus  5  equals  11111. 
12345  times  9  plus  6  equals  111111. 
123456  times  9  plus  7  equls  1111111. 
1234567  times  9  plus  8  equals  11111111. 
12345678  times  9  plus  9  equals  111111111. 
1  time  8  plus  1  equals  9. 
12  times  8  plus  2  equals  98. 
123  times  8  plus  3  equals  987. 
1234  times  8  plus  4  equals  9876. 
12345  times  8  plus  5  equals  98765. 
123456  times  8  plus  6  equals  987654. 
1234567  times  8  plus  7  equals  9876543. 
12345678  times  8  plus  8  equals  98765432. 
123456789  times  8  plus  9 equals  987654321. 


"You  had  clams  on  the  half-shell," 
explained  the  restaurant  proprietor, 
"and  you  bill  is  $1."  "But,"  ex- 
plained the  patron,  "  it  seems  to  me 
you  ought  to  make  a  reduction  for  the 
shells;  I  didn't  eat  them." 


Prof.  Moreandmore — "The  books 
of  the  Chaldeans  were  written  on 
bricks — "  Sporter  (in  a  still  small 
voice) — "They  must  have  made  hard 
reading. "  

Bella — "He  said  his  ears  burned 
awfully  last  night."  Stella  —  "  Well, 
I'm  sure  he's  got  ears  to  burn." 
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Poor  lime 
has  its 
ending 


Good  time 
has  its 
beginning 


in  an 


ELGIN  WATCH  { 

Every  Elgin  watch  has  the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works,  and  Is 
guaranteed  against  original  delect  of  every  character.  A  booklet  about 
watches  will  be  mailed  to  you  for  the  asking. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


Song. 

We  sail  toward  evening's  lonely  star, 
That  trembles  in  the  tender  blue; 

One  single  cloud,  a  dusky  bar 
Burnt  with  dull  carmine  through  and 
through, 

Slow  smouldering  in  the  Summer  sky, 
Lies  low  along  the  fading  West; 

How  tweet  to  watch  its  splendor  die, 
Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed  ! 

The  soft  breeze  freshens;  leaps  the  spray 

To  kiss  our  cheeks  with  sudden  cheer. 
Upon  the  dark  edge  of  the  bay 

Light-houses  kindle  far  and  near, 
And  through  the  warm  deeps  of  the  sky 

Steal  faint  star-clusters  while  we  rest 
In  deep  refreshment,  thou  and  I, 

Wave-cradled  thus,  and  wind-caressed. 

How  like  a  dream  are  earth  and  heaven, 

Star-beam  and  darkness,  sky  and  sea; 
Thy  face,  pale  in  the  shadowy  even, 

Thy  quiet  eyes  that  gaze  on  me  ! 
O  realize  the  moment's  charm, 

Thou  dearest !    We  are  at  life's  best, 
Folded  in  God's  encircling  arm, 

Wave-cradled  thus  and  wind-caressed  ! 

— Celia  Thaxter. 


The  Grass. 

The  grass  so  little  has  to  do — 
A  sphere  of  simple  green, 
With  only  butterflies  to  brood, 
And  bees  to  entertain, 

And  stir  all  day  to  pretty  tunes 
The  breezes  fetch  along, 
And  hold  the  sunshine  in  its  lap 
And  bow  to  everything  ; 

And  thread  the  dews  all  night,  like  pearls, 
And  make  itself  so  fine — 
A  duchess  were  too  common 
For  such  a  noticing. 

And  even  when  it  dies,  to  pass 
In  odors  so  divine, 
As  lowly  spices  gone  to  sleep, 
Or  amulets  of  pine. 

And  then  to  dwell  in  sovereign  barns 
And  dream  the  days  away — 
The  grass  so  little  has  to  do, 
I  wish  I  were  the  hay  ! 

— Emily  Dickinson. 


To  Avoid  Wrinkles. 

The  artistic  Japanese  have  solved  an 
important  problem  and  defy  wrinkles 
and  crow's  feet  by  relegating  bric-a- 
brac  to  the  background. 

Bric-a-brac  is  responsible  for  more 
wrinkles  and  crow's  feet  than  age  or 
illness. 

The  woman  who  is  really  anxious  to 
retain  her  looks  to  a  green  old  age  will 
take  a  lesson  from  the  wise  and  artis- 
tic Japanese,  who  shows  absolutely 
nothing  in  her  drawing  room  except  a 
lovely  flower  and  a  screen,  and  perhaps 
a  beautiful  vase. 

The  Japanese  collector  of  pictures 
keeps  all  her  treasures  stowed  away  in 
what  is  called  a  go-down — her  store- 
house— and  her  pictures  are  brought 
up  one  at  a  time  if  any  visitor  is  pres- 
ent or  expected.  Usually  a  single  pic- 
ture is  brought  in  and  hung  up,  and 
you  enjoy  that  beautiful  pictuie  by 
itself. 

Does  this  not  tell  the  whole  secret  of 
the  almond  -  eyed  beauty's  fair,  un- 
wrinkled  skin  and  refreshing,  placid 
expression  ? 

Who  will  found  a  club  for  womankind 
and  call  it  the  No  Bric-a-Brac  Club, 
and  at  once  institute  a  new  order  of 
things,  in  which  rest — perfect  rest — 
can  be  found,  with  rose  leaf  complex- 
ions as  one  of  the  rewards  of  member- 
ship ?  Also  freedom  from  worry,  for 
it  is  worry  which  is  wearing  out  the 
,  nerves  of  the  average  American 
woman. 

English  women  have  formed  a  club 
which  commends  itself  to  considera- 
tion. It  is  called  the  Don't  Get  Tired 
Club.  Its  main  object  is  the  organiza- 
tion, on  a  hygienic  basis,  of  shopping — 
as  pernicious  a  habit,  if  carried  too  far, 
as  the  bric-a-brac  habit. 

The  members  pledge  themselves,  on 
their  word  of  honor  as  gentlewomen, 
not  to  shop  the  whole  day  "without 
suitable  and  proper  refreshment." 
Stringent  rules  are  drawn  up  of  what 
is  and  what  is  not  allowed  under  this 
heading. 

Then  each  member  swears  to  do  her 
shopping  systematically,  to  make  out  a 
list  of  everything  she  wants  to  buy, 


and  never  to  toil  from  shop  to  shop  to 
see  if  she  can't  get  it  cheaper.  A 
limit  is  placed  on  the  amount  of  shop- 
ping that  may  be  done  in  a  day — three 
hours  for  town  women  and  five  for  sub- 
urbanites. The  carrying  of  parcels  is 
absolutely  forbidden,  and  shopping  in  a 
short  skirt  made  obligatory. 

Here  are  some  worry  don'ts  : 

Don't  start  nervously  if  a  child 
makes  a  noise  or  breaks  a  dish.  Keep 
your  worry  for  broken  bones. 

Don't  sigh  too  often  over  servants' 
shortcomings. 

Don't  get  wildly  excited  if  Bridget 
has  neglected  to  dust  the  legs  of  the 
hall  table.  The  welfare  of  neither  your 
family  nor  the  nation  is  involved. 

Don't  put  too  much  of  yourself  into 
the  ordering  of  the  household,  or  the 
management  of  servants,  or  the  care 
of  the  ornaments.  Let  the  ornaments 
of  the  house  be  the  friends  who  fre- 
quent it. 

Don't  exhaust  all  your  reserve  force 
over  petty  cares.  Each  time  one  loses 
control  over  herself,  her  nerves,  her 
temper,  she  loses  just  a  little  nerve 
force,  just  a  little  physical  well  being, 
and  moves  a  fraction  of  an  inch  farther 
on  in  the  path  that  leads  to  premature 
old  age. 

Don't  work  when  you  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  do  so. 

Don't  go  to  bed  late  at  night  and  rise 
at  daybreak  and  imagine  that  every 
hour  taken  from  sleep  is  an  hour 
gained. 

Don't  eat  as  if  you  only  had  a  minute 
in  which  to  finish  the  meal,  or  eat  with- 
out an  appetite. 

Don't  give  unnecessary  time  to  a  cer- 
tain established  routine  of  housekeep- 
ing when  it  could  be  much  more  profit- 
ably spent  in  rest  or  recreation. 

Don't  always  be  doing  something. 
Have  intermittent  attacks  of  idling. 
To  understand  how  to  relax  is  to  un- 
derstand how  to  strengthen  nerves. 

Don't  worry  others,  above  all  things, 
by  forcing  them  to  share  your  worries. 
Worry  is  called  the  American  national 
disease  and  "  Americanitis  "  is  its  dis- 
tinctive name. 

Don't  fret  and  don't  worry  are  the 
most  healthful  of  maxims. — New  York 
Times. 


Prevention  of  Deafness. 

The  great  and  constantly  increasing 
prevalence  of  deafness  should  make 
parents  and  all  those  having  charge  of 
the  young  very  careful  in  the  treatment 
of  the  ears.  Many  cases  of  deafness  in 
adult  life  could  be  traced  back  to  one 
of  several  easily  preventable  causes,  if 
all  were  known. 

First,  mistaken  ideas  as  to  cleanliness 
are  fruitful  of  mischief.  The  old  rule 
that  while  the  outside  ear  must  be  kept 
clean,  the  inside  ear  will  take  care  of 
itself  is  a  good  one.  Nature  provides 
a  secretion — the  natural  wax — to  this 
end.  There  are  also  tiny,  fine  hairs  at 
the  entrance  to  the  canal,  the  work  of 
which  is  to  act  as  sentinels  against 
dust  and  dirt. 

The  wax  itself  is  bitter  in  taste,  and 
is  a  guard  against  insects.  Only  by 
rare  accident  would  an  insect  enter  the 
ear,  and  when  in  it  would  be  quite  as 
anxious  for  release  as  its  unwilling  host. 
When  this  accident  does  occur  a  little 
sweet  oil  should  be  poured  in  to  drive 
the  insect  out. 

The  faithful  but  ignorant  nurse  should 
be  instructed  not  to  roll  up  corners  of 
washrags  and  towels  and  force  them 
into  the  opening.  Even  if  no  further 
harm  is  done  some  water  will  almost 
certainly  find  entrance,  and  this  is  not 
only  dangerous  in  itself,  but  tends  to 
injure  the  protective  qualities  of  the 
wax. 

Another  great  fault  is  the  ignoring 
of  the  danger-signal  of  earache  in  chil- 
dren. In  former  days,  when  less  was 
known  about  the  treatment  of  the  ears, 
and  when  there  were  no  specialists,  the 
administration  of  some  pain-reliever, 
such  as  hot  applications  or  laudanum 
water,  and  the  ignoring  of  the  reason 
behind  the  ache  were  more  excusable 
than  they  would  be  to-day.  To  relieve 
the  pain  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  specialist  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  what  lurks  behind  the  pain. 
Many  parents  who  would  think  it  a 
shame  to  let  a  child  suffer,  from  tooth- 


ache and  not  take  it  to  the  dentist  will 
watch  some  poor,  little,  helpless  suf- 
ferer grow  up  on  earache,  as  it  were, 
and  seem  to  regard  it  as  some  myste- 
rious insult  on  the  part  of  nature.  Most 
of  nature's  insults  are  patient,  faithful 
warnings  in  disguise,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  ear  symptoms  in  the 
young. — Youth's  Companion. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  way  to  cook  beef  tea  is  in  a  bot- 
tle. Cut  up  a  pound  of  beef  into  small 
square  pieces,  put  them  in  a  preserve 
bottle  and  two  cups  of  cold  water ; 
stand  the  bottle  on  a  saucer  in  a  sauce- 
pan of  hot  water  and  let  it  come  al- 
most to  a  boil.  After  remaining  there 
about  two  hours  it  will  be  ready  for 
use,  and  when  seasoned  is  very  good. 

Use  bits  of  jelly  to  enrich  pudding. 
Small  quantities  of  berries  serve  the 
same  purpose.  A  cup  of  ripe  currants  or 
any  sort  of  berries  can  be  mashed  into 
a  cup  of  sugar  and  added  with  a  beaten 
egg  to  make  a  pie.  Even  half  a  cup  of 
berries  or  jam  adds  a  delicious  flavor 
to  a  quart  of  ice  cream.  Save  the  left- 
overs or  syrup  from  cans  of  fruits  for 
gelatine  desserts,  sherbets,  creams, 
puddings,  sauces,  charlottes,  fruit  cot- 
tage puddings,  with  stale  bread  or 
cake,  or  to  pour  over  French  pancakes. 

If  there  is  any  cornmeal  mush  left 
from  breakfast  do  not  scrape  it  in  cold 
spoonfuls  into  a  bowl ;  reheat  and  allow 
it  to  become  smooth,  then  pour  into  a 
square  cake  tin,  calculate  the  amount 
of  mush  to  the  size  of  the  tin,  so  it  will 
make  a  cake  2  inches  in  depth.  Cover 
when  it  cools  and  set  in  the  refrigerator. 
When  it  is  needed  for  breakfast  or  sup- 
per, cut  into  squares  about  4  inches  in 
size  and  roll  them  in  flour  till  quite  dry. 
Drop  into  smoking  hot  fat  and  fry 
brown.  Drain  and  serve  hot  with 
syrup. 

Peach  and  pear  stains  on  linen  are 
some  of  the  most  obstinate  with  which 
a  housekeeper  has  to  contend.  Boiling 
water,  useful  in  the  case  of  most  other 
fruit  stains,  rarely  removes  those  men- 
tioned. Lemon  juice  thickened  with 
salt,  powdered  starch  and  a  little  soft 
soap  spread  thickly  over  the  stains, 
the  articles  then  spread  in  the  sun,  will 
often  remove  them.  Sometimes  only 
oxalic  acid  is  successful.  It  should  be 
used  with  care,  and  afterwards  the 
linen  should  be  rinsed  in  weak  ammonia 
water. 

Chicken  paprika  may  be  used  as  a 
luncheon  or  supper  dish,  or  as  a  dinner 
course,  and  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
chafing  dish.  Boil  two  chickens  until 
they  are  tender,  and  the  bones  can  be 
removed  readily.  Make  a  sauce  of  a 
half  cupful  of  strained  tomato  juice,  one 
cupful  of  cream,  two  tables poonfuls  of 
flour.  Heat  the  tomato  juice  and  add 
the  butter.  When  the  latter  is  melted 
stir  in  the  flour  and  cook  for  five  min- 
utes, stirring  constantly  until  smooth. 
If  there  are  any  lumps,  strain  the 
sauce.  While  hot,  add  the  cream,  and 
when  hot  again  season  with  paprika  to 
taste ;  turn  in  the  chicken,  and  when 


heated  through  serve.  In  place  of  the 
tomatoes  all  cream  may  be  used,  and 
just  before  removing  from  the  fire  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  may  be  beaten  in. 

Cold  pork  is,  in  the  esteem  of  some 
persons,  better  than  when  hot.  Serve 
it  in  neatly  cut  slices  for  tea  or  luncheon 
at  the  second  meal,  then  take  stock  of 
the  remains  and  look  to  the  future. 
Roast  pork  bones  make  an  excellent 
brown  stock,  almost  as  rich  as  that 
from  roast  beef.  Trim  the  scraps  from 
the  bones  and  consign  them  to  the  soup 
kettle.  Cut  with  a  keen  knife  all  the 
fat  from  the  meat  that  is  not  to  be 
served  cold.  This  fat  rendered  down 
makes  an  excellent  dripping  to  pota- 
toes. Chop  it,  set  in  a  covered  jar  in 
the  oven  and  allow  it  to  melt.  Strain 
and  set  away  in  the  refrigerator. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Calf's  Tongue  With  Tomato  Sauce. 
— Take  two  calves'  tongues,  soak  them 
in  warm  water  for  an  hour  ;  drain  and 
parboil  for  ten  minutes  ;  cool,  pare  and 
scrape  the  white  skin  off.  Into  a  sauce- 
pan put  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  stir 
into  it  gradually  one  cup  of  water. 
When  it  boils,  add  one  wine-glass  of 
vinegar,  one  bunch  of  parsley  and  an 
onion  with  three  cloves  stuck  in  it. 
Cover  and  cook  slowly  for  an  hour. 
Drain  on  a  cloth ;  dish  up  and  serve 
with  tomato  sauce  over  it.  The  tongue 
can  be  boiled  the  day  before  and  then 
reheated  for  breakfast,  and  the  tomato 
sauce  made  and  poured  over. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. — Put  a  pound 
of  fine  fruit  into  a  bowl  and  pour  over 
it  a  quart  of  the  best  wine  or  cider 
vinegar.  Next  day  strain  the  liquor 
on  a  pound  of  fresh  raspberries.  The 
following  day  do  the  same.  Do  not 
squeeze  the  fruit,  but  drain  as  dry  as 
possible  by  lightly  pressing  it.  The 
last  time  strain  it  through  muslin 
previously  wet  with  vinegar  to  prevent 
waste.  Put  into  a  preserving  kettle 
with  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of 
juice.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  melted 
and  let  it  cook  gently  for  five  minutes, 
skim  it.  While  cold,  bottle  and  cork 
well. 

Tomatoes  and  Mushrooms. — Put  on 
a  pint  of  tomatoes  in  a  saucepan  and 
cook  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until 
nearly  all  the  water  has  evaporated, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a 
generous  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a 
tablespoonful  of  breadcrumbs  and  half 
a  pint  of  fresh  mushrooms  chopped  fine. 
Cook  until  the  mushrooms  are  tender. 
Have  some  bread  cut  in  nice  slices, 
toasted  and  slightly  moistened  with 
warm  milk.  Pour  the  tomatoes  and 
mushrooms  over  it  and  serve  very  hot. 

Mock  Bisque. — One  can  tomatoes, 
three  pints  milk,  one  tablespoon  flour, 
one  tablespoon  butter,  one  small  tea- 
spoon soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  pepper 
to  taste.  Stew  the  tomatoes  till  ten- 
der. Mix  the  flour  with  enough  of  the 
milk  to  make  a  smooth  paste,  and  boil 
the  rest  of  the  milk.  Then  add  to  the 
milk  the  flour,  butter  and  seasoning, 
and  when  thickened  remove  from  the 
fire,  and  strain  into  it  the  tomatoes. 
Bring  it  once  more  to  a  boil.  Then  add 
the  soda  and  serve  at  once. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  July  30,  1902 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   72M®72S  7I*@72M 

Thursday   72*@72  7IX@7!X 

Friday   72*@71*  71*@7I 

Saturday   72  @71  1\H®WH 

Monday   71*@70?»  70J»®701„ 

Tuesday   70  @70*  69*@7c>8 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept. 

Wednesday   33«@35 

Thursday   81*031  >8 

Friday   34*@33K 

Saturday   34>i@32* 

Monday   33  @32* 

Tuesday     31*@32* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1902. 

Thursday   II  H*@l  15 

Friday   1  14*@1  15 

Saturday   1  14*@1  14* 

Monday   1  UX@1  15 

Tuesday   1  14X@1  UH 

Wednesday   1  13\@1  13* 

WHEAT. 

The  speculative  markets  continue  to 
bob  upward  and  downward,  but  mainly 
downward  the  past  week,  although  actual 
values  in  the  open  market  have  not  in- 
clined to  any  appreciable  degree  in  favor 
of  buyers.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  in- 
quiry for  wheat,  both  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior, with  considerable  purchasing  in 
the  country  at  relatively  better  figures 
than  were  quotable  here.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  of  the  market 
is  the  display  of  so  much  firmness  so  early 
in  the  season,  with  wheat  still  largely  in 
the  hands  of  producers.  If  under  exist- 
ing conditions  there  were  heavy  holdings 
in  the  hands  of  shippers,  millers  and 
speculative  operators,  the  market  would 
now  be  booming.  As  is  well  known  and  is 
daily  demonstrated,  these  buyers  are  not 
in  the  business  for  their  health,  and  will 
do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  market 
from  going  up  when  they  are  carrying 
only  small  quantities  of  the  goods  and 
want  to  secure  more.  That  they  will  be 
able  to  successfully  bear  the  market  and 
buy  heavily  at  the  same  time  does  not  ap- 
pear likely  this  season,  although  they 
have  accomplished  such  ends  in  times 
gone  by.  Wheat  is  still  going  outward 
very  slowly,  partly  on  account  of  only 
very  limited  quantities  having  thus  far 
arrived  at  tidewater,  and  further  due  to 
the  fact  that  cargoes  are  being  quite 
stiftly  held,  foreign  buyers  finding  the 
market  against  them.  Ships  are  in  fair 
supply  and  the  freight  market  is  not  par- 
ticularly firm.  One  ship  was  chartered 
for  wheat  to  South  Africa  at  27s  6d,  with 
United  Kingdom  option  at  25s.  Five 
others  were  added  to  the  engaged  list  at 
rates  varying  from  2tis  6d@30s. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  21 M 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  13X@1  15 

Oregon  Valley    ®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  10  <®1  lavi 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations   6sld@6s2d  6s4*d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   37*@40  25@27*s 

Local  market   97*@1  00  1  133.,@1  16>4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1902,  delivery,   81. 15(3,1. 13£. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.17J@1.16}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.13J@1.13i;  May,  1903,  »1.16J@1.16}. 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  of  moderate  proportions  and 
is  being  transacted  at  mucb  the  same 
range  of  values  as  for  some  time  past. 
Figures  now  current  for  flour  in  this  cen- 
ter are  low  as  compared  with  present  cost 
of  milling  wheat,  this  being  due  to  the 
competition  between  the  local  combine 
and  the  outside  flours  which  are  being 
offered  here.  Prices  are  lower,  relatively, 
than  at  many  of  the  outside  points  tribu- 
tary to  this  market. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 


Country  grades,  extras   3  I5@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
There  is  no  lack  of  inquiry  for  this 
cereal,  and  not  likely  to  be  for  several 
months  to  come.  The  demand  which  is 
most  urgent  is  for  desirable  brewing 
grades,  wanted  for  shipment  to  Europe. 
Large  lots  of  high  grade  barley  are  re- 
ceiving the  most  attention  and  calling 
forth  the  most  competition  from  buyers. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  export  de- 
mand will  not  be  so  urgent  later  in  the 
season,  as  shipments  may  not  then  arrive 
in  time  for  the  principal  malting  period  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  but 
in  some  past  seasons  barley  cargoes  have 
been  forwarded  to  Europe  in  almost 
every  month  of  the  year.  Prices  for  feed 
descriptions  are  being  fairly  well  main- 
tained, more  through  the  firmness  of  the 
market  for  export  barley  than  of  active 
or  urgent  demand  on  local  account  at 
present  for  common  feed  qualities. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   9\K@Q3% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   874®  91  ^ 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   95  ®  97* 

Brewing,  old   1  00  @1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice  ,   — — @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

Buyers  are  operating  slowly,  not  being 
able  to  make  very  heavy  purchases  at 
prices  to  their  suiting.  Much  of  the  oats 
coming  forward  have  been  grown  on 
wheat  or  barley  land  and  show  some 
slight  mixture  of  these  other  cereals. 
While  just  as  good  for  feed  as  clean  oats, 
they  are  not  wanted  for  milling  or  for 
seed,  and  will  not  command  as  much 
money  as  clean  oats. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @l  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  10  @1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  ®1  20 

Milling   1  25   @1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  17*@1  25 

Black  Russian   95  @1  05 

Red   1  00  ®1  12* 

CORN. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  a  wholesale 
way  in  this  cereal,  and  in  small  transfers 
from  second  hands  there  is  no  great 
amount  of  activity.  Quotable  values  re- 
main much  as  last  noted,  but  represent  at 
present  little  other  than  asking  figures. 
There  are  no  heavy  spot  stocks,  but  more 
than  enough  for  the  demand  at  present 
prices. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  42*@1  47* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  @I  50 

RYE. 

It  is  understood  there  is  some  of  this 
cereal  going  aboard  ship  for  Belgium,  but 
there  is  very  little  business  locally.  Quo- 
table values  are  slightly  higher  than 
last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   85  @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  doing.    There  is  an  absence  of 
offerings  and  no  inquiry  of  consequence 
from    millers    or  dealers.     Values  are 
wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  56  @1  70 

BEANS. 

Some  speculative  holders  of  white  beans, 
who  are  rather  heavily  loaded  for  this 
time  of  year,  are  endeavoring  to  talk  up 
prices  so  as  to  be  able  to  clean  up  without 
incurring  any  losses.  As  most  of  these 
beans  were  bought  on  a  tolerably  stiff 
market,  at  a  time  when  it  looked  as 
though  there  would  be  a  dry  season,  the 
owners  will  be  fortunate  if  they  come  out 
whole,  as  carrying  charges  and  interest 
have  since  added  considerable  to  first  cost. 
Limas  are  being  more  firmly  held,  but 
trading  at  full  current  rates  is  confined  to 
very  light  jobbing  operations.  Colored 
beans  are  not  offering  in  heavy  quantity, 
nor  are  they  in  brisk  request  at  this  date. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  50  (32  85 

Lady  Washington   2  50  @2  65 

Pinks   2  10  @2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  90  @3  00 

Reds   2  25   @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  00   @3  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  80  @3  90 

Black-eye  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
No  improvement  to  note  in  the  market 
for  Green  Dried,  most  of  the  local  millers 
and  handlers  being  well  stocked  with  this 
description.  There  are  no  Niles  Peas  of- 
fering from  first  hands,  market  being  vir- 
tually bare  of  domestic. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  ©1  75 

Niles  Peas    ®  

WOOL. 

The  market  is  quiet,  for  the  very  sub- 
stantial reason  that  there  is  very  little 
stock  left  here  upon  which  to  operate, 


and  most  of  the  unplaced  wools  are  other 
than  choice  bright  and  free,  the  kind 
which  operators  are  most  anxious  to  se- 
cure. Quotations  are  unchanged,  with 
market  firm  at  prevailing  figures  for 
choice  wools. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  ®16 

Nonhern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®18 

Southern,  7  mos                                     9  ©11 

Southern,  12  mos                                      9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  13  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

FALL. 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @I0 

HOPS. 

The  market  in  this  center  is  quiet,  with 
1901  hops  quoted  at  20@23c,  and  new  to 
arrive  held  at  equally  stiff  or  still  higher 
figures.  The  London  market  is  quoted  at 
£6  per  cwt.,  equivalent  to  about  26c.  The 
New  York  market  for  Pacific  coast  hops 
i  of  last  crop  is  quoted  at  20@23c.  for  fair  to 
choice.  A  New  York  review  says:  "  Busi- 
ness must  necessarily  be  very  light  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season  as  the  quantity 
of  stock  left  in  dealers'  hands  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  Only  now  and  then  is  a  lot 
offered  on  the  open  market,  holders  re- 
serving the  few  that  they  have  for  regular 
customers  or  in  the  expectation  that  still 
higher  prices  will  be  obtained  before  the 
close  of  the  season.  Most  of  the  brewers 
seem  to  be  fairly  supplied  and  are  not  be- 
ing frightened  into  buying  the  balance  of 
the  stock  in  dealers'  hands.  In  New  York 
State  the  vines  are  now  making  better 
progress  under  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, but  much  of  the  damage  can  never 
be  recovered,  and  conservative  operators 
are  generally  figuring  on  a  yield  of  about 
35,000  bales.  Germany  promises  a  big 
crop.  The  English  yards  have  been  in- 
fested with  vermin,  and  if  they  remain 
until  the  hops  are  in  the  blow  the  damage 
may  be  serious." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  and  offerings  of  hay  were  not 
quite  so  heavy  as  preceding  week,  but 
there  was  enough  to  impart  an  easy  tone 
to  the  market.  Had  it  not  been  for  free 
buying  against  future  needs,  current  values 
would  not  have  been  sustained.  The  sell- 
ing interest  was  favored  materially  by  the 
high  average  quality  of  offerings.  Straw 
was  quiet,  but  steady,  under  rather  light 
stocks. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  50@12  CO 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@11  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  50£  7  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  *  bale   40®  60 

MILLSTUFFS. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  slightly 
easier  figures  on  Bran  and  Middlings, 
owing  to  some  increase  in  offerings,  with 
demand  slow  at  prevailing  values.  Mar- 
ket for  Rolled  Barley  was  firm  at  un- 
changed rates.  Milled  Corn  was  steadily 
held,  but  did  not  meet  with  much  custom. 

Bran,  »  ton   !9  50@20  50 

Middlings   22  50(a)24  50 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    31  00®32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Nothing  new  to  record  in  this  line. 
Very  little  trading  in  any  of  the  varieties 
quoted  herewith,  most  kinds  being  in  too 
light  stock  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
business.  Quotable  values  remain  nom- 
inally as  previously  noted. 

Per  cti. 

Flax   2  50®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  50®  3  75 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  30®  3  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3*@  8* 

Rape   1J£@  m 

Hemp   8m®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  season's  demand  for  Grain  Bags  has 
been  about  satisfied  and  stocks  are  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Fruit  Sacks  are  in  fair 
request,  with  no  changes  to  record  in 
quotable  rates.  Wool  Sacks  are  offering 
at  unchanged  figures,  with  movement 
light. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .    — @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6<4@  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  6K®  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  f,  100    5  55®— 

Woolsacks,  4  lbs  85  ®36 

Woolsacks,  3*  tt>8  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  13  ®14 

Bean  Bags   4y®  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   B,  6'^,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Current  values  for  Hides  are  being  well 
maintained  on  both  wet  salted  and  dry, 


with  good  demand  for  shipment  as  well  as 
on  local  account.  Movement  in  Pelts  is 
not  particularly  brisk,  but  prices  are  be- 
ing maintained  at  previously  quoted 
range.  Tallow  is  bringing  fully  as  good 
figures  as  for  some  time  past,  market  be- 
ing firm  at  the  quotations. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @ —     9  @ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          10  ®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  S>8   9  ®—  7*@ — 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9*®—  8  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbe. .   9  ®—  7*®— 

Stags   7  @—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @—     8  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@—  8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®16*  15  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  ®—    11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @—     16  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  ®8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  ®2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  ®2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  SO  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   80  ®1  20 

Pelts,  medium,  »  skin   50  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        ®  4% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Stocks  in  this  center  are  of  light  vol- 
ume, both  of  Comb  and  Extracted,  and 
are  being  in  the  main  firmly  held.  Ask- 
ing prices  in  most  instances  are  above  ut- 
most figures  warranted  as  wholesale  quota- 
tions. Business  at  the  higher  figures 
asked  is  mainly  of  a  jobbing  character. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4^®— 

Extracted,  Amber  4*®— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  10  ®U 

Dark  Comb  8  ®9 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  firm,  with 
no  likelihood  of  there  being  any  excess  of 
offerings  the  current  season. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  fi  lb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Quotable  values  for  Beef  remain  prac- 
tically as  last  noted;  demand  is  fair  for 
this  time  of  year  and  offerings  not  par- 
ticularly heavy.  Market  for  Mutton 
shows  steadiness,  although  there  is  a  suf- 
ficiency for  immediate  requirements.  Veal 
and  Lamb  of  desirable  quality  are  not 
offering  very  freely  and  are  selling  to  very 
fair  advantage.  Hogs  continue  in  active 
request  and  are  bringing  good  prices. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  mucb  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  tbe  shrinkage  exacted  being  tbe 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fib          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6*®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ® — 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8c;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6K®  7 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6*9— 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   .  8  ®  8* 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9  @  9* 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  domestic  were  not  heavy, 
but  considerable  Eastern  poultry  was  re- 
ceived, and  this  in  connection  with  a 
somewhat  limited  demand,  caused  the 
market  to  incline  most  of  the  week  in 
favor  of  buyers,  especially  on  ordinary 
stock.  Owing  to  warm  weather,  con- 
sumers did  not  take  hold  freely.  Extra 
large  and  fat  fowls  did  not  lack  for  atten- 
tion, however,  such  bringing  an  advance 
on  quotations. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    ®  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  f,  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  alive, Gobblers,  V  lb   18  ®  14 

Hens,  California,  f,  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  ®5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  06  00 

Fryers   8  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  large   275  ®3  25 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2  25  ®2  50 

Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   2  50  ®3  00 

Ducks,  young,  f.  dozen   3  00  ®4  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  25  @  

Goslings,  V  pair   1  25  ®  

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   160  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  ®1  50 

BUTTER. 
Immediately    following    last  review, 
prices    for    fresh    butter  were  further 
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advanced,  with  sales  in  a  small  way  up 
to  27c.  for  very  favorite  marks  going  to 
special  custom.  The  higher  figures 
caused  a  check  in  the  demand,  however, 
some  buyers  drawing  on  their  cold  stor- 
age supplies  rather  than  pay  the  prices 
asked.  The  tone  of  the  market  at  this 
date  is  not  so  buoyant  as  a  week  ago. 
Two  carloads  of  Eastern  ladle  butter  were 
on  the  market,  giving  a  better  supply  of 
cheap  grades  and  an  easier  tone  for  same. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb   25  @— 

Creamery,  Hists   24  @ — 

Dairy,  select   23  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   22  @— 

Dairy  seconds   18  @20 

Mixed  store   16ys@17tt 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  any 
description  and  market  is  moderately 
firm,  although  at  the  prices  now  gener- 
ally asked  for  domestic  product,  buyers  in 
most  instances  are  not  purchasing  to  any 
great  extent  beyond  immediate  needs. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10J4@— 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "Young  Americas  "   U  @12 

EGGS. 

While  there  is  no  decline  to  record  in 
quotable  rates,  there  has  been  a  tempo- 
rary check  to  the  upward  movement  in 
values.  Although  it  is  unusually  early 
for  the  use  of  cold  storage  eggs,  some  re- 
tailers have  already  started  in  on  ice- 
house supplies.  Several  carloads  of  East- 
ern seconds  are  announced  to  arrive  in 
about  a  week,  and  these  eggs  will  prob- 
ably be  jobbed  out  at  18@19c. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  22  @24 
California,  good  to  choice  store   20  ®22 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  more  than 
sufficient  supply  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand. With  the  exception  of  choice 
Peas,  which  were  in  light  receipt,  the 
market  displayed  little  or  no  firmness, 
and  was  especially  weak  for  Tomatoes  and 
Green  Peppers.  Prices  for  Cucumbers 
inclined  slightly  in  favor  of  sellers. 
Onions  were  in  increased  supply  and 
lower,  despite  very  fair  inquiry  for  this 
vegetable.  Free  shipments  of  Onions  are 
expected  to  be  made  to  Australia  on  the 
next  two  or  three  steamers. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   —  @  — 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   3  @  — 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   2  @  3 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   2V4@  3* 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  1*  100  fts. . .  75  ®  — 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  00  <a>l  50 

Corn,  Green,  W  sack    50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  <jft  large  box   35  ®  50 

Egg  Plant,  <ft  large  box   75  @1  00 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  ®  2H 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental   60  @  75 

Onions,  New  Red,     cental   —  @  — 

Okra,  Green,     box   75  @1  00 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     ft   3  @  4 

Peas,  good  to  choice,     sack    —  @  — 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  box   30  @  50 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   40  @  75 

Rhubarb,  $  box   —  @  — 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box. .  35  @  50 

Tomatoes,  If*  small  box   —  @  — 

Tomatoes,  River,  f,  large  box   30  @  50 

POTATOES. 
There  has  been  no  material  improve- 
ment in  the  potato  market  since  last  re- 
view. There  was  some  decrease  in  re- 
ceipts, but  they  continued  larger  than 
required  to  satisfy  all  shipping  and  local 
requirements  Especially  was  the  mar- 
ket unfavorable  to  sellers  for  other  than 
most  select  qualities. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   90  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   40  @  1  00 

Early  Rose   40  @  60 

Garnet  Chile   70  @  80 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  display  of  summer  fruits  was  of 
quite  fair  proportions,  but  has  been  con- 
siderably heavier  at  corresponding  date  in 
some  previous  seasons.  Apricots  were  not 
in  particularly  heavy  receipt,  and  for 
strictly  choice  to  select,  both  in  free  boxes 
and  bulk,  the  market  was  moderately 
firm  at  prevailing  rates.  Choice  Apricots 
were  salable  up  to  $20  per  ton,  with  some 
select  going  at  an  advance  of  about  $2.50 
on  above  figures.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  comm'on  white  Apricots  were  not 
readily  placed  at  $10,  and  bids  as  low  as  $5 
were  reported  on  soft  white.  Bartlett 
Pears  were  in  increased  receipt,  but  offer- 
ings included  a  large  percentage  of  wind- 
falls, for  which  the  market  was  weak  and 
prices  irregular.  For  some  fancy  Bart- 
letts,  wrapped  and  especially  desirable  for 
shipment,  sales  were  made  at  $1.25  per 
regular  box  in  a  limited  way.  Apples 
sold  at  much  the  same  range  as  previously 
quoted,  but  only  for  select  Gravenstein 
could  the  market  be  said  to  show  firm- 
ness. Fine  Gravenstein,  wrapped,  four 
tiers  to  the  box,  brought  in  a  limited  way 
on  shipping  orders  $1.40  per  box.  Peaches 


were  in  fair  receipt,  including  some  early 
Crawfords,  which  were  most  in  request 
and  in  a  wholesale  way  were  quotable  up  to 
$20  per  ton.  Grapes  were  not  in  heavy 
supply  and  where  of  fine  quality  were 
salable  to  very  fair  advantage.  Figs  were 
in  such  light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable  in  a  regular  way,  Nectarines 
put  in  an  appearance,  white  and  red,  the 
latter  being  given  ths  preference  in  fresh 
state.  Watermelons  were  in  quite  fair 
supply  and  showed  better  average  quality 
than  earlier  shipments.  Cantaloupes 
were  plentiful  and  sold  at  a  wide  range  of 
prices,  owing  to  great  difference  in  size 
and  quality  of  fruit  and  also  in  size  of 
package.  The  berry  market  was  in  the 
main  moderately  firm  for  offerings  in  first- 
class  condition,  but  considerable  of  this 
fruit  was  overripe  and  such  had  to  go  at 
low  prices,  and  then  was  not  eagerly 
sought  after. 

Apples,  ?!  fancy,  4-tier  box   90®  1  15 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb.  box..  60®  90 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb  box.      30®  60 

Apricots,  Royal,      crate   30®  50 

Apricots,*  ton   8  00@20  00 

Cantaloupes,  *  crate   1  00®  2  00 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   40®  60 

Crabapples,  $  small  box   25®  40 

Blackberries,  $  chest   2  0.®  4  00 

Raspberries,  *  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Currants,  *  chest   4  00  ^500 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  30@50c;  2-layer....      60®  1  00 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  $  crate   50®  1  00 

Grapes,  Seedless,  derate   1  00®  1  50 

Logan  Berries,  *  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  *  box   50®  75 

Nectarines,  White,  *  box   30®  40 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ?*  orate   75g>  1  25 

Peaches,     box   25®  50 

Peaches,     basket   20^  30 

Peaches,  In  lulk,  *  ton   10  00@20  CO 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-ft  box   85®  1  00 

Pears,  small,  20  ft.  box   35®  50 

Plums,  choice  large,  *  box  or  crate..      40®  50 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  ¥  ton   10  00@15  00 

Plums,  small,  $  box   25®  40 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  ¥  crate   30®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. .    6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  fi  chest   3  00®  6  00 

Watermelons,  'f,  doz   1  25®  3  00 

Whortleberries,  *  ft   8®  10 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  in  new  Apricots  is  quite  active, 
offerings  being  tolerably  free  and  most  of 
the  wholesale  dealers  anxious  to  operate 
at  current  values.  Large  lots  of  desirable 
quality,  ready  for  immediate  shipment 
and  convenient  to  some  common  shipping 
point,  were  especially  in  request.  For 
choice  Apricots  in  sacks  5Jc  was  the  com- 
mon bidding  figure,  some  lots  showing 
superior  quality  commanding  an  advance 
on  above  price,  while  fruit  which  would 
not  average  at  least  fairly  choice  had  to 
go  for  less  money  to  meet  with  prompt 
custom  in  a  wholesale  way.  A  few  new 
Evaporated  Apples  have  been  command- 
ing comparatively  fancy  figures  in  a  light 
jobbing  way,  10@llc,  but  these  prices  are 
not  quotable  and  are  not  obtainable  at 
this  date  in  regular  manner  from  either 
large  or  small  dealers.  Prominent  whole- 
sale handlers  are  bidding  8@8Jc  for  choice 
evaporated  Apples,  to  be  delivered  at 
some  common  shipping  point  not  later 
than  August  10th.  Peaches  have  not  yet 
received  any  great  attention.  Dealers  are 
talking  4Jcfor  early  deliveries  of  choice  at 
producing  points,  and  it  is  stated  that 
some  have  shorted  the  market  at  4|@5c. 
The  Prune  market  is  unsettled,  with 
growers  as  a  rule  unwilling  to  accept  the 
prices  which  have  been  lately  current. 
Dealers  have  been  eager  to  operate  on 
their  fixed  basis  of  values,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  in  consequence  of  the  stiffer 
prices  asked,  several  large  handlers  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  temporarily 
withdraw  from  the  market,  hoping  there- 
by to  succeed  in  bringing  growers  to  their 
terms.  Bids  were  opened  this  week  at 
Colusa  on  600  tons  new  Prunes.  The  high- 
est bid  was  2|c,  less  5  per  cent ,  but  it  did 
not  secure  the  Prunes.  All  bids  were  re- 
jected. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHES. 

Apples,  60-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   — ®— 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  oholce,  *  ft  6  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7H 

Nectarines,  ¥  ft   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   — @— 

Peaohes,  peeled,  In  boxes   — @— 

Plums,  Red  and  Blaok,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2*@3c;  50-60s,  4®4Kc; 
6O-70s,  3V4  ®  32£c;  70-80s,  3  @  8MO ;  80-90s 
2K  @  2Xc;  90-100s,  2c  @  2^c;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced  

Apples,  quartered   @ 

Peaches,  unpeeled   ® 

Pears,  prime  halves   @ 

Plums,  unpitted.  *  ft   Itf®  2tf 

RAISINS. 
Last  year's  Raisins  are  practically  out 
of  the  way,  and  in  coming  crop  there  are 
no  evidences  of  anything  of  consequence 
at  present  doing.  Growers  and  packers 
are  apart  in  their  views,  with  more  firm 
ness  on  the  part  of  growers  than  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  no  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  packers'  ideas  of  values.  A  com- 
bination of  packers  is  said  to  be  forming 


A  few  vineyards  have  been  reported  con- 
tracted for  at  3J@3Jc  in  the  sweat  boxes, 
but  there  are  no  signs  of  buyers  being 
able  to  operate  at  these  figures  at  this 
date. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Market  has  been  exceedingly  quiet. 
Oranges  are  out  of  the  race  at  present, 
and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until 
coming  crop  begins  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. There  has  been  no  scarcity  of 
Lemons  or  Limes,  and  although  weather 
was  warm  and  favorable  for  consumers 
taking  hold  freely,  prices  continued  at  the 
same  rather  low  range  previously  quoted. 

Lemons— California,  select,  ¥  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   2  00@2  50 

Limes-Mexican,  V  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  coming 
crop  has  been  contracted  for  at  7J@llc, 
as  to  variety,  with  the  Hatch  varieties 
going  at  10@llc,  the  latter  figure  for 
Nonpareils,  although  for  this  variety  a 
higher  price  is  now  asked.  In  fact,  the 
Almond  market  throughout  is  inclining 
against  buyers.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Davisville  Almond  Growers'  Association, 
held  on  the  26th,  several  bids  were 
offered,  the  highest  ranging  from  7Jc  per 
pound  for  Languedoc  to  lOJc  for  Nonpa- 
reil. Owing  to  the  Association's  foreign 
and  Eastern  advices  as  to  market  and 
crop  conditions,  these  prices  were  not 
deemed  satisfactory,  and  all  bids  were  re- 
jected. New  bids  are  advertised  to  open 
on  August  9th.  No  prices  for  new  crop 
Walnuts  are  announced,  but  market  pre- 
sents a  healthy  tone.  For  choice  soft 
shell  of  last  crop  as  high  as  14c  is  being 
realized  in  a  small  way.  Peanuts  are  in 
moderate  receipt,  with  demand  fair  and 
market  firm. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  — 12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell.... 11  @12 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell. ...  9  @10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell....  9  @10 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell —  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4M@  f>% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @7 

WINE. 

Little  doing  at  present  in  the  way  of 
transfers  of  wines  from  first  hands.  There 
are  no  great  quantities  offering  at  this  date 
from  growers,  nor  is  the  immediate  de- 
mand active.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  are  quotable  at  20@25c  per  gallon, 
extreme  figure  being  more  in  accord  with 
asking  prices  than  with  buyers'  views. 
Monday's  Panama  steamer  carried  91,296 
gallons  and  55  cases  wine,  the  major  por- 
tion being  for  New  York.  Wholesale 
wine  dealers  quote  San  Joaquin  valley 
grapes  of  present  season  as  follows  per 
ton:  Choice  black  for  sweet  wine,  $16; 
Sultana  and  Burger,  $15;  Malaga,  $14; 
second  crop  Muscat,  $12.  Good  to  choice 
Napa  and  Sonoma  grapes  for  dry  wines 
are  expected  to  range  from  $20@24  per 
ton,  with  select  up  to  $25. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  190J. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

111,696 

356,762 

373,367 

Wheat,  centals.. 

.  72,294 

256,680 

416,065 

Barley,  centals.. 

.114,774 

201,033 

202,1  0 

Oats,  centals 

9,692 

43,987 

71,421 

2,840 

5.349 

10,070 

2,850 

2,495 

.  4.771 

7,996 

4,431 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  32,363 

81,470 

90,892 

5.660 

11,354 

17,902 

5,278 

13,611 

13,605 

809 

4,243 

5,913 

5 

1 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

107,700 

259,756 

267,940 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.  63,085 

210,778 

365,241 

Barley,  centals... 

.  85,200 

104,205 

30,059 

996 

4,223 

340 

1,021 

3,454 

3,874 

634 

1,209 

459 

8,079 

12,572 

110 

Wool,  pounds  

50,977 

50,977 

168,700 

363 

2,058 

13,018 

28 

61 

297 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  1,312 

4,028 

5,270 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  July  30  — Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 8®  10c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  10H@'0^o;  choice, 
ll<a  ll'jc;  fancy,  lltt<ai2c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Not  much  doing  in 
old,  stocks  of  which  are  light.  Free  offerings  of 
new  looked  for  soon,  and  buyers  awaiting  same. 

Prunes,  3X@6Hc. 

Apricots,  boxed,  10K®14c;  bags,  10@12c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8i4@10!4c;  peeled,  12®  16c. 


For  painting 
floors  and  walls  of 

wineries,  creameries,  breweries, 
cider  and  vinegar  works,  ice 
and  cold  storage  houses,  tan- 
neries, there  is  no  paint  equal  to 
P  &  B  Paint,  for  it  not  only 
penetrates  and  preserves  wood, 
metal  and  concrete,  but  acts  as 
a  disinfectant,  has  no  odor  and 
presents  an  enamel-like  appear- 
ance. 

Send  for  booklet.  7 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pionter  Block,  Seattle,  Washington 


ft*. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

I  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  A& 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.   Price,  (1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

330  market  St.,  San  Fraoclaco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   Mofritt   dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  8S-S7-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lot  Angelei. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  *  OO  —  Portland.  Or. 
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FOUR 
FREE 
FRIEND! 
FOR 

FARMERS 


They  are  four  good  books  on 
cultivation  and  fertilization. 

We  mail  them  free  to  any 
farmer  who  will  send  his  name 
and  address. 

Another  good  friend  is 

POTASH 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


HEIEB,  WlLtON  &  CO.,  San  Jfranclsco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


r^H^V^s^1*11^}^  hae  r 

else  to  do  slick  in  a 
tree.  Itwii  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

"We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Calimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Kiohter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

^f»nrl  4r  ';°r  'arffe  illustrated  litho- 
ocuu  -TV..  graphs  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANeHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Turtle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lame- 
ness, curbs,  sjtlints,  con- 
tracted cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper,  founder, pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
kguarantecd  or  money 
refunded.  Used  aiid 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Killspain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book, *' Veterinary  Experience"  FREE, 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

48?  O'Kurrrll  St..  Han  FrancU   Cat, 

Minu*  of  so-called  Elixirs— i>on<-  genuine  but  Tunic's 
Avoid  all  Misters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


'    Catalogue  £ 

Every    horticulturist  faf 

should  have  It.  40  pages  TfS 

of  new  Information  and  \  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
n  name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters   for  Citrus 
lr  Trees. 

B>         We  have  pleased  hun- 
jSfefc  dreds  of  others  and  have 
ijHXg}  stock  that  will  please  you, 
^  o'  therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Bend 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dimas.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

NEW  CROP  NOW  READY.  GOOD  QUALITY. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

Later  we  shall  offer  Seeds  of  APPLE,  CRAB. 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM,  MAHALEB  CHERRY  and 
PEAR.  Also  full  line  of  FRUIT  STOCKS.  Write 
for  prices. 

_  (  Best  quality.  long  strands, good  color 

|  and  strength.   We  are  headquarters. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

DRESHERTOWN,  MONTGOMERY  CO..  PA. 
WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


2nd-Hand  California  Hop  Press. 

865. OO.    NEARLY  NEW, 
Made  by  Jacob  Price  of  San  Leandro 

Box  6  feet  deep,  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  making 
bale  24  Inches.   New  press  costs  $150.00. 

Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO..  Call  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  3/  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  I  on  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Z\"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

™PR0PTHATSAVEStheC30P 

They  are  to  the  wood- 
en fruit  prop  what  the 
clothespin  is  to  the 
clothesline.  They 
grasp  the  prop  by  Hie 
prong  points  and 
form  a  crutch  that 
holdsthc  limb  firmly 
but  as  gently  as  if 
held  by  hand. 
Be  sure  you  get 
'Woodward's 
adjustable  prop  brack- 
et. The  only  one  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
prop  or  cottonwood 
pole.  Cost  2c  each 
and  never  wears  out.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 
J.  K.  Woodward  *  Co,  860  Vlne-st  Rivorside.CaL 


fff 

THE  STRONGEST 

friends  PAGE  FENCE  hae.  are  the  people  who  have 

used  11  longest  and  tested  Its  merits. 

PAflK  WOVE*  iVlKK  KKXCKCO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


In  Kings  and  Tulare  Counties. 

| BY  OUR  TRAVELING  CORRESPONDENT  | 

Hanford  is  a  pretty  town.  Its  pri- 
vate and  public  buildings  are  large, 
new  and  handsome.  The  architectural 
style  is  strictly  up-to-date. 

Co-Operative  Creamery,  Etc. — 
Nearly  $10,000  has  been  subscribed  in 
Kings  county  for  one,  to  be  located 
probably  at  Hanford.  The  creamery 
recently  started  at  Dinuba  is  now  re- 
ceiving 4000  pounds  of  milk  daily. 
James  Stewart's  dairy  house  near  Tu- 
lare recently  burned;  loss,  $400. 

In  the  Packing  Houses.  —  The 
Armsby  Co.  have  made  about  $500 
worth  of  minor  improvements  in  their 
house  at  Hanford.  Mr.  D.  D.  Hoag  is 
in  charge  again  this  year. 

The  North  Ontario  Packing  Co.,  dif- 
ferent from  most  companies,  puts  up 
apricots  for  the  trade  only  in  two 
grades  of  size  of  fruit,  known  by  their 
brand  names.  T.  B.  Thompson  is  again 
in  charge  for  them.  They  are  among 
those  who  process  apricots. 

The  Hanford  cannery  of  the  Associ- 
ation will  not  run  this  year.  Mr.  O.  A. 
Simpson  is  in  charge  of  the  plant.  The 
fruit  bought  around  Hanford  will  be 
shipped  to  the  Association  cannery  at 
Visalia.  In  explanation  of  this  change, 
the  Association's  local  representative 
says  it  is  required  by  the  desire  for 
economy  in  operation,  and  one  of  the 
local  papers  in  Hanford  is  the  vehicle 
for  the  explanation  that  it  is  due  to  too 
much  friction  between  the  management 
of  the  cannery  and  the  people.  The 
people  of  Hanford  contributed  $8000 
toward  the  building  of  the  cannery. 

The  Ecsign  packing  house,  Rosen- 
berg Bros,  of  San  Francisco  operators, 
has  been  rendered  more  fireproof  by 
the  enclosing  of  the  engine  in  a  two- 
story  brick  structure,  inside  the  pack- 
ing house. 

The  improved  sulphuring  device,  de- 
signed and  first  applied  in  Hanford  last 
year,  has  this  year  been  applied  to  the 
J.  K.  Armsby  &  Co.  and  Chas.  Down- 
ing packing  houses  in  Armona.  It  is 
further  described  elsewhere.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  improvement,  involving  a 
new  structure  35x52  feet  on  the  ground, 
the  Armsby  house  has  undergone  an  en- 
tire rearrangement  inside,  by  which  all 
the  packing  departments  have  been 
brought  together  in  one  room.  The 
grader  has  been  moved  up  stairs  and  a 
new  elevator,  shaker,  etc.,  and  two  new 
boilers  put  in.  The  total  cost  of  the 
improvements  is  reported  as  close  to 
$3000.  L.  S.  Smith,  formerly  in  the 
orange  trade  in  southern  California, 
has  charge  of  the  house  and  business  at 
this  point. 

The  Chas.  Downing  green  fruit  ship- 
ping house,  for  whom  Porter  Bros.  Co. 
are  selling  agents,  has  been  working 
day  and  night  for  several  weeks  on 
plums,  getting  off  an  average  of  about 
a  car  and  a  half  a  day.  It  is  the  only 
house  in  Kings  county  doing  green 
fruit  packing  and  shipping.  While 
Mr.  Downing's  Bartlett  pear  trees 
have  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
blight  that  he  will  ship  practically  no 
Bartlett  pears  this  year,  and  perhaps 
not  more  than  one-tenth  as  many  pears 
in  all  as  heretofore,  yet  he  reports  that 
his  output  of  late  pears  will  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  last  year,  the  blight 
having  but  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the 
trees  of  that  kind.  The  shipments 
from  Mr.  Downing's  Armona  house  are 
mainly  straight  cars  of  raisins  and  as- 
sorted cars  of  other  fruits.  This  house 
has  had  considerable  improvements 
made  to  it  this  season,  among  other 
things  a  30x30  sulphur  house  of  the 
improved  Hanford  style  and  a  Draper 
elevator. 

Castle  Bros.— John  Worswick,  last 
year  with  Armsby  &  Co.,  in  charge — 
are  operating  on  apricots  and  other 
dried  fruits  in  the  warehouse  next  to 
Armsby's. 

B.  L.  Barney,  the  Hanford  grocer, 
got  a  good  share  of  the  apricots  taken 
in  at  Armona  this  year,  and  good  stock. 

L em oo re. — At  Lemoore  Seropion 
Bros,  of  Fresno  are  turning  the  Brown- 
stone  warehouse  into  a  fruit  packing 


house,  putting  in  an  engine,  prune 
grader,  raisin  stemmer,  etc.,  to  handle 
all  kinds  of  fruit.  They  obtained  the 
warehouse  on  very  reasonable  terms 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Lemoore 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  talk  of 
putting  up  a  building  of  their  own 
next  year.  Eugene  Slawson  is  in 
charge  of  the  establishment. 

Joseph  Marriott  of  Lemoore  claims 
the  first  prize  for  a  wine  grape  crop  of 
two  tons,  apparently,  to  the  acre  on 
vines  planted  a  year  ago  last  spring, 
and  grown  without  irrigation. 

The  most  noticeable  improvement  at 
Lemoore  is  the  new  winery  being  put 
up  for  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony  Co.  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Biller  of  San  Francisco,  the 
machinery  being  furnished  by  W.  H. 
Birch  of  San  Francisco.  The  building 
is  of  wood,  reached  by  the  railroad 
with  a  spur  track  of  considerable 
length.  The  distilling  room  is  65x65 
feet  and  the  fermenting  room  55x30 
feet.  There  is  room  for  a  double  row 
of  tanks.  The  winery  will  have  a  must 
pump,  copper  still,  concrete  tanks,  and 
will  be  up  to  date  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. The  cost  will  be  between 
$40,000  and  $50,000.  Only  brandy  will 
be  made  this  year,  and  it  will  be  ready 
for  this  season's  crop.  There  are  now 
said  to  be  250  acres  of  wine  grape  vine- 
yards in  bearing  near  Lemoore,  and  a 
disposition  among  the  people  to  greatly 
extend  the  acreage. 

New  Canal. — Subscriptions  are 
being  received  with  a  view  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  corporation  to  build  a  canal 
from  Kings  river  via  Cross  creek  to 
the  more  southerly  lands  uncovered  by 
the  recession  of  Tulare  lake  in  recent 
years.  The  completion  of  the  project 
would  open  up  to  settlement  a  large 
tract  of  country  well  adapted  to  alfalfa 
and  cattle  raising,  the  principal  draw- 
back against  the  settlement  of  which  is 
the  possibility  of  occasional  temporary 
overflow. 

Effects  of  News.— The  effect  of  the 
publication  of  the  prune  news  from 
France  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  has 
been  to  rather  stiffen  up  the  views  of 
growers  and  others  outside  the  trade 
in  the  Visalia  district  as  to  prices  of 
prunes  in  the  district. 

Dried  Peacii  Output.— There  are 
various  indications  that  the  output  of 
dried  peaches  from  Visalia  district  will 
be  largely  increased  this  year.  M.J. 
Rouse,  local  manager  for  the  Armsby 
Co.,  who  has  the  Fleming  Fruit  Co. 
orchard  under  lease,  will  dry  all  the 
peaches  on  it  —  about  3000  tons  of 
green  fruit. 

At  Tulare,  Seropian  Bros,  are  well 
fixed  in  a  good  portion  of  the  substan- 
tial and  handsome  Santa  Fe  depot  and 
are  doing  a  good  business.  They  are 
not  grading  the  apricot  intake,  but  will 
grade  the  prunes  taken  in  there.  They 
will  also  handle  peaches  and  raisins. 
N.  H.  Soogran,  formerly  in  other  busi- 
ness at  Visalia,  has  charge. 

Tulare  fruit  raisers  have  been  a  little 
"down  in  the  mouth"  for  some  years 
because'  of  the  heavy  expense,  litiga- 
tion and  disappointment  attendant 
upon  the  formation  of  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict, under  the  Wright  law,  and  the 
subsequent  inability  to  get  water 
enough  to  make  the  expense  profitable. 
So  orcharding  has  rather  decreased 
than  increased  there.  But  there  is 
prospect  that  a  settlement  will  be  ar- 
rived at  soon  in  which  all  indebtedness 
and  trouble  as  to  bonds  will  be  removed 
upon  payment  of  $250,000.  Then  Tu- 
lare people  will  take  new  heart  and  go 
forward  again. 

The  Armsby  Co.  have  a  house  of  their 
own  and  are  represented  by  L.  A. 
Moore,  an  old-timer  in  the  fruit  buying 
business  in  central  California. 

At  Visalia,  the  Downing  Fruit  Co., 


How's  This  T 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure.  _  .  ,  „ 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO..  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  hltn  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  arm.  _  ,  .  _ 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldinq,  Rinnan  &  Marvin,  wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Chas.  Downing  and  Jerry  Motheral,  by 
raising  the  roof  of  the  present  building, 
is  putting  in  a  second  floor,  70x160.  A 
sulphur  room  of  the  Hanford  pattern, 
35x35  feet,  and  a  shook  storing  and 
box  making  room  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions have  been  added  at  one  end.  The 
whole  building  was  moved  the  width  of 
the  building  to  permit  of  the  putting  in 
of  a  spur  track  from  the  S.  P.  R.  R., 
and  a  loading  shed.  A  big  rotary 
prune  dipper,  vertical  elevator,  110 
H.  P.  boiler,  with  35  H.  P.  engine,  are 
also  being  put  in.  They  are  moving  100 
carloads  of  peaches  and  apricots, 
mostly  peaches,  and  expect  to  move 
about  200  cars  of  prunes.  Most  of  the 
output  from  this  house  is  in  straight 
car  lots.    Mr.  Motheral  has  charge. 

Fleming  &  Jacob  are  putting  a  60x70 
two-story  and  a  half  addition  to  their 
packing  house,  with  a  considerable  ad- 
dition of  machinery.  A  Stebler  fruit 
brusher  will  be  operated. 

The  amount  of  green  fruit  going  out 
from  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.'s  packing  house 
is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  speak- 
ing with  reference  to  probable  total 
output.  The  house  will  be  used  by 
Castle  Bros,  for  dried  fruit  as  last  year, 
after  the  green  pack  is  out  of  the  way. 
Two  weeks  ago  J.  C.  Chase,  southern 
California  manager,  Thos.  O'Neill, 
treasurer  of  the  company,  and  P.  M. 
Baier,  in  charge  of  the  green  fruit 
work  at  Visalia,  made  a  three-days 
trip  through  the  orange  groves  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Baier  they  found  the  condition  of  the 
crop  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  the 
quantity  one- third  less.  They  estimate 
that  the  crop  of  last  year,  including 
express  shipments  and  Valencia  Lates, 
totaled  over  1000  cars,  but  that  this 
year  it  will  not  go  over  700  cars,  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  previously  large 
crop. 

There  have  been  some  internal 
changes  made  in  the  Armsby  &  Co. 
house  by  which  the  storage  capacity  is 
largely  increased.  M.  J.  Rouse  is  in 
charge  as  usual. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Association 
cannery  is  finished  and  ready  for  busi- 
ness, which  was  scheduled  to  begin  last 
Tuesday,  with  Leo  W.  Richter  as 
superintendent  and  J.  L.  Wilder  as 
head  bookkeeper  and  outside  man.  All 
the  old  building,  48x264  feet,  is  to  be 
used  this  season  for  storage  room.  The 
operating  department,  now  in  the  new 
room,  is  60x264  feet.  Outside  of  this 
are  the  fruit  receiving,  can  storage, 
syrup  and  engine  rooms,  in  this  order 
from  front  to  back  on  one  side  of  the 
eperating  room,  each  having  a  width 
of  35  feet.  The  engine  is  an  Atlas,  oil 
burner,  of  90  H.  P.,  fed  from  a  1200- 
gallon  tank.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  this  cannery  will  not  pack  pears 
this  year,  and  very  few  more  freestone 
peaches  than  have  already  been  con- 
tracted for  it.  It  is  said  by  parties 
outside  the  trade,  yet  whose  business 
it  is  to  be  well  informed,  that  the  Asso- 
ciation canneries  in  other  parts  of  the 
State  will  likely  be  so  well  supplied 
with  peaches  from  their  own  sections 
that  but  little  if  any  shipments  of  that 
fruit  will  be  made  to  them  from  this 
place,  which  is  expected  to  lead  natu- 
rally to  the  confining  of  the  pack  in 
this  section  largely  to  clings.  Some 
improvements  will  be  made  in  process- 
ing this  year.  The  fruit  will  be  washed 
before  being  handled  by  the  cutters. 
The  fruit  will  be  cooked  by  the  endless 
chain  arrangement,  now  becoming  com- 
mon, in  two  hot  baths  and  a  cold  one  ; 
and  the  sugar  will  be  carried  to  the 
syrup  cans  with  an  elevator  instead  of 
by  hand. 

Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co.— The  com- 
pany is  erecting  a  new  power  house, 
close  to  the  present  one.  Water  will 
be  used  from  the  middle  fork  of  the 
Kaweah  river,  with  a  fall  of  365  feet. 
The  new  power  will  use  the  same  lines 
as  at  present,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  same  substations  by  increase  of 
machinery.  Orders  for  equipment  will 
be  placed  during  the  first  half  of 
August.  The  consulting  engineer  has 
been  East  to  look  over  the  works  of 
Eastern  manufacturers,  and  see  all  the 
new  things  to  be  seen.  The  load  is  and 
will  be  principally  for  pumping  for  irri- 
gation. The  buyer  for  the  company 
expects  to  go  to  San  Francisco  about 


the  5th  of  August,  and  the  orders  for 
machinery  will  probably  be  placed 
there.  A  new  brick  substation  is  being 
erected  at  Lindsay,  and  the  company 
is  having  dams  constructed  at  the 
lakes  near  Mineral  King  in  which  to 
store  water  for  the  low  water  season. 

Local  Cooperation.  —  It  is  pre- 
dicted by  usually  well  informed  local 
parties  that,  now  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  wind  up  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  a  local  co-operative 
association  will  be  organized  in  Visalia, 
possibly  to  co-operate  with  other  like 
associations  organized  at  San  Jose, 
Colusa  and  other  points. 

Visalia's  Prospective  Cannery. — 
W.  J.  Hotchkiss  of  the  Central  Califor- 
nia Canneries  is  said  to  have  gotten 
60%  of  the  stock  of  the  Visalia  Fruit  & 
Land  Co.,  80%  of  that  of  the  Fleming 
Fruit  Co.  (organized  by  the  J.  K. 
Armsby  Co.),  and  to  be  reaching  after 
and  possibly  by  this  time  have  gotten 
control  of  the  Mineral  King  Co.,  pre- 
paratory to  opening  a  cannery  at 
Visalia  a  year  or  two  from  now. 


The  i  hrnat  of  a  lance  does  not  hurt  more 
than  the  abdominal  pains  followitg  the  eating 
of  improper  food.  Quick  relief  comes  with  the 
use  of  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  Always  keep  It  in 
the  house. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00    "  " 
11.50    "  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


LOOK! 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

"Why  buy  in  the  Cast  -when 
We  will  deliver  at  your  ship- 
ping station  our  EUREKA 
drop-Head  or  closed  cabinet 
Sewing  Machines  at  less 
than  one-third  the  agent's 
price  ^  Remember,  the 
EUREKA  is  the  best  that 
money  and  mechanical  sKill 
can  produce,  and  our  prices 
below  all  others. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


W.  O.  HARDWARE  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS.  POTATOES,  ORA1N.  DRIED  FRUITS, 
DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUIT8. 

Oar  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

334  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

If  no  agent  will  brinsr  you  a  t 
Sharpies  Separator  we  will  I 
loan  you  one  for  trial 

FREE  OF  COST. 

They  (rive  more  butter  than] 
any  other  separator,enough  to  I 
pay  bitf  interest  on  the  whole 
first  cost,  and  they  turn  much 
easier,  besides  being  entirely  I 
simple,  safe  and  durable,  (for-  I 

;  mer  capacity  doubled,  with  less* 
driving'  power.) 

I  Improvements  come  fast  here.  We  have 
been  making  superior  separators  for  19 
years  (longest  in  America)  and  are  proud 
of  them,  but  these  new  "Tubular^''  dis- 
count anything  either  ourselves  or  any- 
one has  ever  made.  Free  Rook,  '  Business 
Dairying,''  and  Catalogue  No.  131. 


Sharpies  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 


P.  M.  Sharpies, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 

3K-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


RIVERSIDE,  CAL 

A  SAFE  PROP  BRACKET. 

The  Mclntyre  Prop  Bracket  holds  the  limb  on  a 
broad  surface,  arid  it  is  self-adjusting  when  the 
limb  is  swayed  by  the  wind,  it  will  hold  your 
limb  as  safely  as  though  htld  by  haDd.  Made  of 
band  steel,  to  last  forever,  and  costs  but  2  cents— 
a  sample  free  if  you  mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

ROBT.  8.  MclNTVKK,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUBD  III  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


O.    H-  EVANS 

Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 


JLSO 


JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4-11    Market   St.   San  Francisco 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  c?!c^00rtKe^yn0prrkaN 


CISCO. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Special  Consular  Reports  on  Foreign 
Fruit  Crops. 

Special  Reports  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Mu- 
seum of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific  Rukul 

Press. 

FRENCH  WALNUTS. 

My  information  from  a  Grenoble  wal- 
nut dealer  is  as  follows  :  "  The  crop  of 
nuts  has  been  badly  damaged  and  we 
can  only  hope  for  a  half  crop." 

Another  informant  writes  as  follows  : 
"With  respect  to  the  coming  crop  of 
walnuts,  we  can  only  supply  you  with 
somewhat  vague  information.  We 
ought  to  mention  that  the  appearance 
of  the  crop  so  far  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  are  receiving  complaints 
from  all  sides.  It  is  also  very  back- 
ward everywhere,  and  that  is  not  reas- 
suring for  the  quality  of  the  nuts. 
There  are  few  nuts  formed  as  yet,  but 
from  what  can  be  seen  the  crop  will  be 
well  below  the  average.  Moreover,  the 
great  heat  that  has  suddenly  set  in 
may  cause  the  fruit  to  fall.  We  have 
had,  without  doubt,  most  deplorable 
weather,  and  one  can  never  say  what 
is  in  reserve  for  us." 

Robert  P.  Skinner, 
U.  S.  Consul. 

Marseilles,  France,  July  3,  1902. 

SMYRNA  RAISINS. 

We  expect  coming  crop  of  Sultana 
raisins  to  prove  a  good  average  one — 
say  32,000  tons,  against  23,000  last 
year.  The  stock  of  last  year's  crop  of 
Sultanas  is  about  300  tons,  consisting 
of  rain-damaged  and  inferior  quality 
fruit.  All  of  this  stock  is  in  the  hands 
of  dealers.  We  expect  an  average  crop 
of  red  raisins— say  11,000  tons,  against 
10,000  last  year.  No  old  stock  left. 
We  expect  a  good  average  crop  of 
black  raisins — say  16,000  tons,  against 
14,000  last  year.  The  stock  of  about 
200  tons  is  in  growers'  and  dealers' 
hands.  Rufi  s  W.  Lane, 

U.  S.  Consul. 

Smyrna,  Turkey,  June  3,  1902. 

THE  UREEK  CURRANT  OUTLOOK. 

The  prospects  for  the  currant  crop 
of  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  ad- 
jacent are  very  favorable  at  this  date. 
What  changes  may  take  place  within 
two  months  before  the  vintage  can  not 
even  be  conjectured,  although  there  is 
this  to  be  said  favorable  to  the  crop, 
that  the  growers  have  learned  the  effi- 
ciency of  sulphate  of  copper  and  the 
proper  time  to  make  use  of  it,  so  that 
ordinarily  unfavorable  conditions  can 
be  met  without  any  appreciable  loss 
either  in  quality  or  in  quantity. 

However,  three  facts  must  enter  into 
every  estimate  of  the  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict :  1.  That  the  currant  vines 
throughout  this  section  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  free  from  peronosporus.  2.  That 
sulphate  of  copper  has  been  proven 
affective  against  the  disease,  if  taken 
in  the  early  stages.  3.  That  all  re- 
ports from  currant  growers  must  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  To  explain 
the  last  statement :  Last  year's  crop 
was  exceptionally  large,  and  present 
prices  are  small.  If  this  year's  crop  is 
equally  as  large  the  market  must  be 
found  very  active,  or  prices  for  the 
new  fruit  will  open  very  low.  Conse- 
quently it  pays  the  grower  of  currants, 
who  bears  the  brunt  of  low  prices 
rather  than  the  exporter,  to  train  his 
view  on  the  dark  side,  and  to  keep  the 
market  with  him,  until  the  last  ton  of 
fruit  is  gathered  in.  Forming  an  esti- 
mate with  these  points  in  view,  there 
are  no  real  present  indications  that  the 
crop  will  fall  below  that  of  last  year. 

A  few  figures  may  be  of  interest. 
Gross  shipments  to  the  first  of  the 
present  month  (June)  were  132,000  tons, 
of  which  amount  17,600  tons  were  sent 
to  the  United  States.  Deducting  10% 
for  crating,  etc.,  and  adding  10,000  tons 
(the  estimated  supply  on  hand),  the 
12%  of  the  entire  crop  retained  by  the 
Currant  Bank,  and  a  few  small  ship- 
ments during  the  month,  not  included 
in  the  above  figures,  and  the  net  crop 
of  last  year  must  reach,  approxi- 
mately, 150,000  tons.  The  same  figures 
may  possibly  be  applied  to  the  crop  of 
this  season,  although  the  rate  of  reten- 
tion will  be  higher  in  such  an  event, 


probably  15%,  and  possibly  20%.  The 
supply  on  hand  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced during  the  month  of  July,  so  that 
the  new  season  will  open  in  August 
with  a  comparatively  small  supply  of 
old  fruit. 

Prices  last  year  opened  at  20s  per 
hundredweight  c.  &  f.  New  York. 
They  fell  considerably  by  September  15 
and  have  continued  to  drop  until  to-day 
they  hover  about  the  lis  mark.  Prices 
for  the  new  crop  will  probably  open 
low,  at  about  10s  c.  &  f.,  and  are  likely 
to  rise  as  the  season  advances.  Trans- 
portation charges  last  year  were  17s  6d 
and  18s  per  ton  by  direct  boats  to  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  about  21s  by 
transshipments.  Rates  to  California 
and  the  Northwest  were  about  83s. 
For  the  coming  season  rates  may  be 
closer,  in  view  of  the  more  pronounced 
competition  for  the  carrying  trade. 

Frank  W.  Jackson, 

Patras,  June  21, 1902.     U.  S.  Consul. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y  r. .  3-yr.  and  2-y  r.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1835.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke, 
Ml  Montgomery  St..  S.  9. 


JERSEYS-FlrBt-class  regist'd  bulls  for  sale.  In- 
quire C.  L.  Taylor, 218  ?ansonae  St.,  San  Francis. 'O. 


A.J  O  C..FEKSEY8.  Service  bulls  of  not»d  strains 
Joseph  Mailllard,  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 


JERSKY8,  HOL8TEIN8  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporteri.  ■stabllshed  1876. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.O.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  *  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  SweppBtakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  SonB,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 


SUTTON  BROS..  Lodi.  Cal.  Breeders  of  Reglst'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE.  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1878. 


J.  L.  BOCRLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  HogB. 


A8HLEY  BROS.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  508  Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured* 
lSevr,  coDimoD-eonie  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  .Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No- 
FleralntrBro*.,  chemists, 

CbIob  Stock  T»r<U,     Chir»(ro,  UL 


THUS  TVTETVtr 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  F" arm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGF.LF.8,  OAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Each  one  complete  in  itself- NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Heal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALLT1A  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents   PET  ALUM  A .  CAL. 


Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAX  AHSELMO,  H ARTJl  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Emery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JOSEPH   MARZBN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

"Vounflr   Stock   for    Sale,.  LOVELOCK.  NEVADA, 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 

XIII.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


Chapter. 
XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut. Chestnut, Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit     Canning,     Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ca). 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN: 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 
The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.    THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.    A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 
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330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  State  Fair  of  1902. 

The  premium  list  for  the  California 
State  Fair,  which  will  be  held  Sept.  8th 
to  20th,  is  now  ready  and  can  be  had  by 
addressing  Secretary  Geo.  W.  Jackson, 
Sacramento.  We  desire  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  premium  list,  particularly  to  page 
31,  Class  I,  Shorthorns,  open  class,  and 
to  page  32,  Class  la,  for  State  only. 
The  American  Shorthorn  Breeders' As- 
sociation will  duplicate  premiums  in 
these  classes;  particulars  are  given  in 
the  premium  list. 

On  pages  39  and  40  are  the  grand 
sweepstakes  for  all  recognized  standard 
dairy  breeds.  In  regard  to  this  class, 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Car- 
lyle,  Professor  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin: "Such  a  class  has  long  been 
established  in  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  and 
also  was  for  a  time  at  the  Minnesota 
State  Fair.  In  judging  this  class  at 
the  Iowa  State  Fair  last  year,  I  did 
not  hear  of  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
judgment  rendered,  and  I  think  it 
brought  out  one  of  the  finest  exhibits 
that  was  seen  in  the  whole  dairy  de- 
partment of  the  fair.  It  gives  the  judge 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  good  dairy  ani- 
mals are  found  in  all  the  breeds,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  has  a  right  to  claim 
superiority  over  the  others,  and  that 
much  more  is  dependent  upon  the  indi- 
vidual animal  than  upon  the  breed  to 
which  it  may  belong." 

The  directors  of  our  State  society 
are  very  desirous  of  having  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  all  classes  of  livestock  and  have 
secured  Prof.  W.  L.  Carlyle,  a  national 
authority,  to  judge  them,  and  we  think 
it  timely  to  repeat  what  we  said  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  31: 

The  livestock  displays  at  the  California 
State  Fair  next  September  should  receive 
the  careful  attention  of  all  interested  in 
those  lines.  The  educational  value  of  hav- 
ing such  an  expert  as  Prof.  Carlyle  pass 
upon  our  local  animals  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. He  can  be  trusted  to  bring  to 
us  up-to-date  standards  from  that  part  of 
the  country  where  perhaps  higher  ideals 
prevail  than  elsewhere,  and  where  such 
ideals  have  been  most  nearly  approached. 
To  have  a  premium  at  his  hand  will  be  a 
distinguished  honor;  but  more  valuable 
still  it  will  be  to  actually  know  by  sight 
what  is  the  a'cepted  type,  and  this  ad- 
vantage can  be  shared  by  all  who  will  go 
to  the  fair  and  watch  closely  the  judging 
as  it  proceeds.  One  of  our  oldest  swine 
breeders  said  to  us  the  other  day:  "  I  be- 
lieve I  am  a  good  judge  of  swine,  but  I 
want  to  see  how  my  judgment  stands  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  best  Eastern 
experts,  who  have  reduced  judging  to  a 
science."  Prof.  Carlyle's  engagement 
should  not  only  bring  out  a  large  display, 
but  it  should  be  used  to  its  fullest  ad- 
vantage by  hundreds  of  earnest  people 
who  want  to  be  just  right  in  their  views. 

We  hope  our  breeders  will  all  take 
hold  and  exhibit  at  the  coming  fair,  <and 
assist  the  society  in  making  this  the 
banner  exposition  in  the  livestock  and 
poultry  exhibits  that  has  ever  been  held 
in  California. 


A  Fortunate  Arrangement. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  valu- 
able work  of  the  late  Thomas  Meehan 
is  to  be  continued  and  expanded  by  his 
old  associates.  The  firm  Thomas  Mee- 
han is  now  incorporated  though  the 
entire  stock  is  held  by  the  old  members 
of  the  firm.  They  have  established 
their  wholesale  department  at  Dresher- 
town,  18  miles  out  from  Philadelphia, 
where  they  have  200  acres  of  fine 
nursery  ground,  which  they  have  been 
planting  and  developing  for  the  past 
eight  years.  On  this  place  they  have 
growing  a  large  and  complete  assort- 
ment of  nursery  stock.  The  office  will 
be  in  charge  of  Thomas  B.  Meehan. 

In  certain  lands  of  a  rather  loamy 
nature —  not  adobe  — E.  F.  Donnen- 
wirth,  near  Davisville,  has  found  it  a 
good  plan  to  plow  twice  in  preparation 
for  a  crop  of  grain,  the  second  time 
turning  under  a  growth  of  weeds,  by 
which  the  soil  is  enriched  and  the  good 
character  of  the  grain  crop  maintained. 


The  Raisin  Growing  Area. 

One  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
matter  of  the  organization  of  the  raisin 
industry  in  this  State,  either  by  syndi- 
cate or  co-operatively,  for  marketing 
purposes,  is  as  to  whether  the  industry 
is  capable  of  much  extension  in  area  in 
this  State. 

As  having  some  bearing  on  this,  the 
following  letter  is  of  interest: 

Dear  Sir: — I  would  say  from  my  ex- 
perience that  this  section  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  is  very  favorable  for  exten- 
sive raisin  growing.  My  vineyard  is  now 
nine  years  old  and  is  a  fair  sample  of  what 
this  land  will  produce  without  irrigation. 
I  have  thirty-five  acres  of  Muscatels  and 
twenty-five  of  Sultanas  and  Thompson 
Seedless.  The  average  per  acre  this  sea- 
son will  be  about  one  ton  and  a  half  of 
raisins.  My  raisins  last  year  were  pro- 
nounced by  experts  to  be  equal  to  any 
grown  in  the  State. 

There  are  at  least  20,000  acres  of  land  in 
this  vicinity  equally  as  good  as  mine  for 
raisin  culture;  in  fact,  I  consider  the  hill 
land  preferable,  as  it  is  less  subject  to 
frosts.  The  value  of  land  here  ranges 
from  $30  to  $50  per  acre. 

Williams,  July  20.         J.  W.  Brien. 


The  Davisville  Almond  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Davisville  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, held  Saturday,  July  26,  several 
bids  were  offered,  the  highest  ranging 
from  7£c  for  Languedoc  to  lOJc  for 
Nonpareil.  O^ing  to  the  Association's 
foreign  and  Eastern  advices  as  to  mar- 
ket and  crop  condition,  these  prices 
were  not  deemed  satisfactory  and  all 
bids  were  rejected.  New  bids  will  be 
received,  to  be  opened  on  Saturday, 
Aug.  9.  J.  W.  Anderson, 

Secretary  Davisville  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Association. 


Plenty  of  Work  for  All  Hands. 
— Oroville  Register  :  Teams  are  coming 
into  Biggs  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  midnight,  loaded  with  fruit.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  fully  2000  people 
now  at  work  in  the  river  orchards.  The 
crop  of  fruit  along  the  river  is  larger  than 
ever  before,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  the  help  required  to  handle  the 
same.  At  the  Hatch  &  Rock  orchard 
they  have  been  shipping  a  very  large 
quantity  of  Tragedy  prunes.  Six  wagons 
a  day  were  hauling  this  fruit  into  Biggs 
for  shipment.  A  hundred  and  fifty  white 
men,  women  and  girls  and  nearly  500  Japs 
were  engaged  at  the  lower  place  in  han- 
dling the  fruit,  and  about  seventy  at  the 
upper  place.  The  apricots  have  been  fin- 
ished and  the  work  is  now  on  apples  and 
peaches.  A  great  many  men  come  and  go, 
work  a  day  or  two  and  then  quit  and 
hunt  for  another  job.  The  people  are 
paid  by  piece  work  and  the  packers  get 
from  $1.25  to  $2  a  day  for  their  labor. 
Pickers  are  employed  by  the  day. 


This  Woman  Deals  in  Hogs  — Peta- 
luma  Argus:  There  is  a  woman  in  Peta- 
luma  who  has  a  head  for  business.  She 
also  has  the  required  amount  of  nerve  to 
use  the  brains  Providence  bestowed  upon 
her.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  M.  Roselle  and 
she  hails  from  Ukiah.  Mrs.  Roselle  came 
here  about  a  month  ago.  She  didn't 
come  alone,  yet  she  was  not  accompanied 
by  man,  woman  nor  child.  She  came  on 
horseback  and  brought  with  her  400  head 
of  hogs.  Unaided,  she  drove  the  big  herd 
of  hogs  all  the  way  from  Ukiah.  She  had 
the  hogs  and  she  wanted  to  market  them. 
Like  a  sensible  woman,  she  brought  them 
to  tide-water  where  hogs  can  be  fattened 
cheaply  and  readily  sold  at  remunerative 
prices.  Last  Thursday  Mrs.  Roselle  sold 
the  whole  lot  of  porkers  for  a  good  round 
sum.  On  Friday  she  left  for  Suisun, 
where  she  will  market  a  big  band  of  sheep 
which  she  owns. 


Birds  Did  a  Good  Job. — Exeter 
Press:  Britten  Bros,  of  Three  Rivers 
have  a  citrus  nursery  of  some  12,000  or 
14,000  thrifty  trees,  some  1200  of  which 
had  been  budded  at  the  time  of  the  grass- 
hopper invasion.  The  nursery,  like  some 
others,  seemed  to  get  in  the  way  of  a  big 
band  of  hungry  hoppers  and  Britten  Bros, 
began  to  feel  shaky  regarding  the  pros- 
pect. But  a  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fortune 
came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  avert  disaster. 
There  was  another  visit  from  another  big 
band — this  time  of  blackbirds,  with  a  few 
crows  thrown  in.  Those  blackbirds  and 
crows  seemed  as  glad  to  be  there  as  the 
grasshoppers.  They  began  busily  eating 
up  the  hoppers  at  a  rate  that  kept  them 
out  of  the  orchard.  When  the  hoppers 
were  cleaned  up,  the  birds  left  as  suddenly 
as  they  came. 


J.  D.  Martin  and  C.  S.  Steinberg, 
near  Woodland,  a  few  miles  north,  are 
getting  into  the  growing  of  garden 
truck,  strawberries  and  cane  berries 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  former 
has  sixteen  acres  of  strawberries,  sev- 
eral of  Jjoganberries,  etc.,  while  the  lat- 
ter does  considerable  in  truck  and 
berries. 

Snakes,  centipedes  and  other  poisonous  things 
may  assail  you  in  your  walks  through  field  and 
forest.  Be  sure  to  have  a  bottle  of  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  in  the  house  and  you  run  no  risk. 
Directions  on  the  wrapper. 


Educational. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Tear. 
Individual  Instruction. 
WWrite  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


$60.22 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 


at  the 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


{j^^  Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. '%^||! 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


305  LARKIN  ST., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L.  DURHAM, 

President. 


Write  lor  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Free. 


J 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL  -  MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Western  School  of 
Commerce, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

(Formerly  GAS  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.) 

NO  CHANGE  OP  MANAGEMENT. 

Trains  pupils  In  the  use  of  modern  systems  of 
accounting. 

The  only  school  in  the  West  using  "Loose  Leaf" 
Systems  In  business  practice  offices. 

Address  J.  R  HUHPHREYS, 

Principal 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Y6ar.    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Frei't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatkii 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  the  wheeL 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

'  lastalmost  forever.  Fitany  wagoa.straight 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  for  the  cata- 
logue.  We  mail  it  free. 
EIM1H1C  WHEEL  <JO.,  Box  io ■  Qulncy,  Hit. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $  1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


1.  80  acres,  Placer  Co.,  Calif.,  $800. 

2.  160  acres,  Placer  and  Nevada  Cos.,  $1600. 

3.  608  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  adjoining  No.  2,  $7,286. 

4.  120  acres,  Nevada  Co  ,  near  Nos.  2  and  3,  $1200. 
All  the  above  tracts  are  well  wooded  and  wa- 
tered; is  a  deep  red  soil  suitable  for  fruit,  and  is 
in  the  thermal  belt.   R.  R.  station  within  3  miles 
of  each  tract. 

5.  1055  5  acres  upland  and  794  5  acres  tule  land 
In  Solano  Co.  Being  a  portion  of  Reclamation 
District.  $536 

Address  ALVIN  EGBERT,  Rio  Vista,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE. 

80  Acres  All  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co  ,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LE WELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don'tbuy  land.  Buycowsand, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Bole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


August  2, 1902. 


BEAT  THE 
WORLD 

— FOR— 

Ease  of  Operation 

_AND— 

Quality  of  Work. 


PLOWS 


OOOOOOMADE      AS      A  OOOOOO 

Single  Disc. 
Double  Disc. 
Triple  Disc. 
Quadruple  Disc. 


DEERE    DISC    PLOU/    TRI PLE. 


THIS  CUT 

shows  the 
patented 
raising  de- 
vice used 

on  all 
DEERE 
DISC 
PLOWS 
and  no 
others. 
Discs  can 
be  raised 
six  inches 
from  the 
ground. 


ALL  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS 

HAVE  A  PATENTED  STEERING 
DEVICE  BY  riEANS  OF  WHICH 
THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PLOW  IS 
UNDER  COMPLETE  CONTROL  OF 
THE   OPERATOR   AT   ALL  TIMES 

BUY  A  DEERE 

AND  DO  YOUR  WORK 

Quickly,  Successfully 
and  Economically* 


THIS  CUT 

shows  the 
patented  ball- 
bearing disc 
used  on  all 

DEERE 
DISC 
PLOWS 
and  no 
others. 
Note  this 
Difference  : 
Bearings  on 
our  plows  are 
nine  inches 
apart;  other 
makes  have  a 
single  bolt 
through  the 
center. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO..  San  Francisco 


Three  feed*  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses     Easy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  proilt  and 

this  alone  will  pa;  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.    Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


jSELLFEEDWfe, 


-7ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  CO.BOX55K,HSAoCITY 


DE  L&YAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Agents  * 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerp  .J 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  hay  in  ba  lng  chamber. 

Self-Keeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  teni 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan  :  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Von  r  money  back,  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WftlTEjODAY 

rot? 

OUfi  fP££ 
Catalogue 


Anderson-Barngrover   Co  . 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

COMBINATION  PRUNE  MACHINES  (DIPPAENRD  QR%0eRRAT0R) 

AUTOMATIC  PRUNE  DIPPERS  FOR  LARGE  ORCHARDS. 

UP-TO-DATE  TRUCKS,  WAGONS,  FIELD  CARS,  ETC.     PACKING  HOUSE  AND  CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 
Santa    Clara    Street,    SAN  JOSE, 

PORTABLE  HOUSES. 

NO.  410 
Again,  with  sup- 
plementary roof 
for  hot  climates. 
This  roof  can  be 
extended  over  one 
or  both  sides  of 
the  building  to 
form  porch  roof. 
(  an  be  app<led  to 
any  of  our  houses. 
Separate  prices 
will  be  given  if 
desired.  Gable 
windows  in  all 
our  houses  cov- 
ered with  wire 
screen. 

No.  410— 13  ft.  10/,  In.  by  31  ft.  5  In.    Weight,  9000  ponnds. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO, 

Washington  St.,  bet.  1st  &  2nd,  Oakland,  Cal.     San  Francisco  Office,  40  New  Montgomery  St. 

DEWEY,  ST10NG  fc  CO*  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  f al. 


KROGH 


CENTRIFUGAL 


for  IRRIGATION,  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Connected  to 
Steam  or  Electric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

Ottice,  619  HUrket  Street.   Work*.  9-17  Stevenson  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


I  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Hat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stook 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANC  I8CO 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WM  1  API")  ^TPPI  PANOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
K  '  UC  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  128.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  *50  00.  It  has  six  8-incb  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  Vi  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G  W1LLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Ho  ,  Dept.  8.   Will  sblp  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  6. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Midsummer  Activity  in  the  Mountains. 

Midsummer  brings  the  greatest  activity  to  the 
valleys,  and  while  our  readers  in  such  favored  loca- 
tions are  working  most  strenuously  for  the  gathering 
and  marketing  of  their  crops,  they  naturally  forget 
that  the  mountains  are  also  bustling  with  the  peculiar 
forms  of  action  and  enterprise  which  befit  them.  The 
dilettante  may  think  that  the  mountains  were  thrown 
up  for  the  gratification  of  his  esthetic  gaze,  but  the 
industrialist  who  thinks  and  observes  broadly,  the 
scientist  who  looks  deeply  and  the  poet  who  muses 
profoundly  all  conclude,  from  their  different  points  of 


never  so  many  valley  people  in  the  mountains  as  they 
are  this  year. 

All  through  the  State,  from  Siskiyou  to  Kern, 
at  least,  the  trails  are  full  of  pedestrians  and 
pack  animals,  and  the  mountain  resorts  and  stage 
lines  are  thronged  to  their  fullest  capacity.  In  the 
Yosemite  it  is  said  that  twice  the  present  accommo- 
dations could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  the  newer 
regions  along  Kings  and  Kaweah  rivers  are  being 
freely  roamed  over.  The  visit  of  about  300  people  in 
a  body  to  Kings  River  canyon,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  marks  a  new  era  in  the  popularity 
of  the  mountains  among  the  people  of  the  San  Fran- 


more  substantial  structures.  The  same  prophecy 
may  befit  the  future  of  the  outpost  of  civilization 
which  Uncle  Sam  has  placed  upon  his  list  of  post- 
offices.  The  other  picture  shows  how  a  mountain 
meadow  may  be  seized  upon  as  the  site  of  a  canvas 
city  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  population  which  comes  in 
a  summer  to  determine  whether  the  local  resources 
warrant  permanent  investment.  All  these  pictures 
represent  mountain  movements  now  in  progress. 
They  will,  however,  recall  to  many  readers  scenes 
amid  which  they  themselves  helped  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  some  of  our  most  successful  mountain  towns 
and  industries.   All  over  the  Pacific  slope  such  oper- 


On  the  Trail— Packed  Ready  to  Start. 


A  Pioneer  Rancher's  Cabin  in  the  Mountains. 


view,  that  the  mountains  are  grandly  significant  in  | 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  race.  Mountain 
activity  is  then  a  phase  of  life  which  touches  human- 
ity at  many  points,  and  it  is  seasonable  to  remind 
those  who  are  held  by  their  tastes  or  occupations  to 
the  sea-troughs  of  our  habitable  surface  that  along 
the  crests  of  the  intervening  uplifts  there  are  modes 
of  life  and  undertakings,  as  well  as  visible  forms  of 
nature,  which  are  as  interesting  and  important  as 
they  are  strange. 

The  mountain  sketches  on  this  page  are  suggestive 
of  these  things.  They  are  such  scenes  as  thousands 
of  our  valley  and  coast  people  are  now  actually  en- 
joying, for  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  there  were 


cisco  bay  cities,  and  shows  that  California  city  I 
women  can  master  long  tramps  and  sleep  in  the  open 
air  in  defiance  of  all  sorts  of  creeping  things.  This 
is  a  form  of  outing  which  will  do  more  to  promote 
health  and  uplift  the  spirit  tban  the  verandas  and 
ballrooms  of  fashionable  resorts  can  accomplish. 

But  our  pictures  are  not  along  the  line  of  moun- 
tain recreation.  They  show  more  earnest  phases  of 
mountain  life.  The  packers  in  the  first  picture  are 
evidently  not  in  it  for  their  health.  They  are  bent 
upon  some  mission  of  development  which  may  add 
much  to  the  production  of  the  region  they  visit.  The 
log  dwelling  is  also  an  earnest  of  some  important 
undertaking  which  may  cover  the  spot  ere  long  with 


I  ations  are  proceeding  now  more  widely  and  rapidly 
than  ever  before,  and  the  result  will  be  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a  Western  empire  the  future  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  overdrawn. 

The  coyote  scalp  bounty  claims  suits  which  for 
weeks  have  drawn  their  weary  lengths  through  the 
court  at  Sacramento  are  closed.  The  various  claims 
presented  for  settlement  aggregated  about  $300,000, 
and  were  gone  over  carefully  until  exhausted.  At 
the  close  the  attorney  for  the  State  made  a  motion 
for  a  non-suit  in  each  of  the  cases.  The  court 
took  the  matter  under  advisement  and  will  render  its 
decision  at  a  later  date. 
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The  Week. 

The  city  is  fast  assuming  a  gala  appearance,  and 
the  forerunners  of  the  multitude  are  arriving.  The 
expectation  is  of  a  grand  crush — some  say  even  50,- 
000  transients  for  the  metropolis  during  the  days 
from  August  12  to  20.  Unparalleled  preparations 
are  being  made  to  declare  welcome  and  to  exhibit 
the  unique  character  and  the  profusion  of  California 
productions  and  resources.  The  exposition  of  county 
products  in  the  long  galleries  of  the  ferry  building  at 
the  foot  of  Market  street  promises  to  be  the  greatest 
display  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  the  State,  though 
there  have  been  great  ones  before.  We  base  the 
opinion  upon  the  scale  and  character  of  the  prelim- 
inary carpentry  which  is  being  erected — certainly 
some  counties  will  surpass  all  their  records  in  the 
extent  and  artistic  features  of  their  exhibits.  We 
trust  the  material  collected  will  befit  the  prepara- 
tions for  its  display,  and  to  this  end  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  making  the  State  better  known,  either 
from  patriotic  motives  or  for  industrial  considera- 
tions, should  see  to  it  that  their  regions  are  ade- 
quately represented.  It  will  be  a  greater  opportunity 
than  is  likely  to  present  itself  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Wheat  is  being  held  down  closely  in  the  city  while 
quite  free  buying  is  going  on  in  the  interior,  and  the 
local  market  is  weak  and  dragging.  Eastern  cen- 
ters have  been  depressed  for  wheat,  but  there  is  a 
glimmer  of  improvement  as  we  go  to  press.  One 
cargo  of  wheat  has  gone  to  Europe;  another  ship 
took  half  barley  and  half  rye  for  Belgium  and  some 
barley  has  also  gone  to  New  York.  Barley  is  rather 
easier  for  feed,  while  brewing  and  export  barley 
holds  firm.  Other  cereals  are  unchanged  and  little 
doing.  Colored  and  Lima  beans  are  somewhat 
higher  while  other  kinds  are  practically  unchanged. 
Bran,  middlings  and  ground  barley  are  lower.  Hay 
is  about  the  same;  there  is  some  buying  in  the  coun- 
try, but  little  arriving  here  on  consignment.  Beef 
and  mutton  are  unchanged  and  hogs  are  reported 
both  higher  and  lower  than  last  week,  so  prob- 
ably hogs  also  are  steady.  All  butter,  except  the 
finest,  is  quiet  and  rather  against  the  seller;  some 
cold  storage  and  some  Eastern  butter  are  working 
against  the  common  grades.  Cheese  is  holding  up 
well.  Eggs  are  quiet;  a  few  choice  bring  firm 
figures,  but  Eastern  warm  weather  eggs  are 
against  the  common  local  product.  Poultry  is 
in  poor  stock  and  light  demand.     Potatoes  and 


onions  are  both  moving  in  the  Texas  direction, 
but  prices  do  not  change,  though  the  outlook 
is  rather  better.  Receipts  of  fresh  fruits  are 
lighter  and  good  fruit  is  in  better  tone  though 
not  higher.  Apricots  are  going  out  and  retailers 
pay  more,  though  canners  do  not  advance.  Peaches 
are  steady  and  jobbing  better.  Grapes  are  green 
and  poor  and  go  slowly.  Plums  are  in  heavy  stock 
and  only  fancy  sell  well.  Melons  are  in  free  receipt 
but  sell  readily.  Berries  are  in  lighter  stock.  Dried 
apricots  are  active  and  choice  go  at  about  the  same 
figures  as  last  week,  though  small  fruit  is  being 
talked  down.  Dried  peaches  and  pitted  plums  are  in 
but  prices  not  established  yet.  Dried  early  apples 
are  selling  at  high  rates.  Prunes  are  stiffly  held 
and  buyers  are  bidding  up,  though  they  do  not  yet 
come  to  sellers'  views.  Old  prunes  are  cleaning  up 
and  the  market  is  stiff.  There  is  a  good  movement 
in  limes  and  lemons  but  no  better  prices.  Almonds 
are  waiting  for  the  results  of  the  Association  sale  on 
Saturday  of  this  week.  Honey  is  firm  but  only  local 
business  is  done:  comb  honey  is  stiff.  Hops  are  still 
being  talked  very  high,  but  little  selling  is  done. 

The  earthquake  step  of  some  of  the  great  dailies  is 
quite  a  novelty  in  locomotion.  After  adding  to  the 
fright  of  local  people  by  exaggerated  and  sensational 
accounts  of  what  was  bad  enough  without  such  color- 
ing, these  molders  of  public  opinion  bethought  them- 
selves that  thousands  of  Eastern  people  who  were 
standing  in  line  to  buy  California  tickets  might  be 
frightened  out  of  the  August  overland  excursion  if 
the  midsummer  earthquake  were  shaken  at  them. 
So  these  word  painters  began  daubing  whitewash 
over  the  deep  black  of  their  earlier  masterpieces  and 
charged  the  people  in  the  earthquake  corner  of  in- 
dulging in  hysterics,  etc.,  and  that  the  affair  was 
only  a  local  episode.  Now,  if  correct  and  temper- 
ate accounts  had  been  given  in  the  first  place, 
what  a  saving  of  hard  lying  would  have  been  effected. 
Within  its  narrow  reach  the  earthquake  was  a  genu- 
ine thing  and  distressing,  though  not  a  life  was  lost ; 
but  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousandths  of 
the  State  there  was  no  quake  at  all.  How  much 
easier  it  would  be  to  tell  the  truth,  if  some  could  only 
find  out  how  to  do  it. 

We  recently  began  reading  what  promised  to  be  an 
interesting  letter  on  agricultural  banks  in  Turkey  in 
one  of  the  consular  reports,  and  were  uplifted  with 
the  thought  that  we  might  learn  something  about 
governmental  aid  to  agricultural  development  even 
from  the  unutterable  Turk.  This  seemed  likely  when 
we  found  that  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  agri- 
cultural banks,  for  the  financial  year  ended  March  13, 
1899,  the  capital  amounted  to  $12,642,000,  of  which 
84%,  or  $10,619,355,  was  loaned  to  farmers;  but,  as 
we  read  farther  it  appeared  that  during  the  last  year 
the  banks  loaned  to  90,536  individual  sums  amount- 
ing to  $2,621,400 — an  average  of  only  $29  for  each 
loan.  We  doubt  if  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
Turkey  after  all,  for  this  small  loan  business  seems 
rather  of  the  nature  of  pawnbroking  than  of  loans 
for  development.  It  may  be  a  charitable  affair  in 
some  aspects,  but  what  could  be  said  of  a  people 
where  the  average  loan  is  so  small.  It  is  not  in  the 
class  of  development  loans  at  all,  though  it  may  re- 
lieve distress. 

The  Sacramento  fruit  growers,  who  have  estab- 
lished an  agency  of  their  own  in  this  city,  have 
brought  a  suit  against  a  number  of  commission  firms 
who  are  alleged  to  be  combined  to  prevent  trade  by 
refusing  to  sell  anything  to  retailers  who  buy  at  the 
Sacramento  growers'  house.  This  is  an  abomination 
which  must  be  reduced  in  some  way,  and  the  Sacra- 
mento growers  rightly  propose  to  see  what  the  law 
can  do  for  them  in  a  suit  for  damages.  It  is  expected 
that  the  city  receivers  will  work  against  growers' 
co-operative  agencies,  but  they  have  no  right  to  re- 
sort to  disreputable  methods  of  warfare,  and  should 
be  made  to  abandon  them. 

The  Prune  Association  proposes  to  divide  $30,000 
among  its  members  as  the  result  of  recent  receipts 
of  old  sales,  but  the  Association  is  still  short  of  a 
quorum  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  annual  meeting.  If 
it  could  be  announced  that  those  who  had  voted 
would  first  receive  their  share  of  the  money  it  might 
bring  in  enough  votes  to  enable  the  Association  to 
decide  at  least  whether  it  shall  live  or  die. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Walnut  Bacteriosis  in  Napa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  three  English  walnuts  in 
different  stages  of  some  kind  of  disease.  I  find  that 
walnuts  are  thus  affected  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  in  both  mountain  and  valley.  The  soil  in  all 
places  within  my  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  the  poorest 
in  the  valley — gravelly,  good  for  grapes.  Has  this 
any  bearing  on  the  subject  ?  What  is  the  matter 
and  remedy  ? — Reader,  St.  Helena. 

The  samples  show  the  bacterial  disease  of  the  wal- 
nut to  which  we  have  often  alluded  and  which  is  be- 
coming rather  serious  and  quite  widely  spread 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  found  here  and  there 
wherever  walnut  trees  are  grown.  It  is  a  bacterial 
disease,  and  from  the  fact  that  its  growth  is  largely 
in  the  interior  tissues  of  the  plant  it  is  very  difficult 
to  reach  it  with  any  external  application.  Spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  early  in  the  season,  be- 
fore any  of  the  spots  appear  upon  the  walnuts,  has 
been  done  to  some  extent  and  seems  to  have  reduced 
the  trouble,  but  enough  experience  with  this  treat- 
ment has  not  yet  been  had  to  confidently  recommend 
it.  No  other  propositions  for  treatment  have  yet 
been  made.  Prof.  Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana, 
the  Government  expert  on  plant  diseases,  is  conduct- 
ing experiments  with  the  use  of  different  kinds  of 
sprays,  and  has  rather  more  reason  to  think  that 
the  disease  can  be  controlled  by  spraying.  He  is  not 
ready,  however,  to  make  announcement  of  his  re- 
sults until  he  has  repeated  evidence  of  their  satisfac- 
tory character.  This  is  the  way  the  matter  stands 
at  present.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  until 
systematic  experimentation  now  in  progress  shall 
demonstrate  a  satisfactory  treatment. 

A  Trouble  of  a  Fine  Black  Oak. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  specimen  leaves  of  a 
much  afflicted  black  oak  tree  on  the  Mills-Water- 
house  ranch,  adjoining  my  home  at  Three  Oaks.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  ails  the  leaves  ?  It  would  require 
immense  effort  to  cure  the  tree,  if  there  be  any  other 
remedy  than  time  and  change  of  season.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  introduce  you  and  your  readers  to  this 
great  tree.  It  is  the  admiration  of  the  region;  visi- 
tors take  off  their  hats  to  it.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan thinks  it  is  the  finest  black  oak  in  California.  It 
is  100  feet  high.  Its  spread  of  branches  is  90  feet. 
It  is  as  symmetrical  as  an  umbrella  tree  of  the  best 
pattern.  A  hundred  guests  play  games  under  it  on 
holiday  occasions.  It  looks  of  scant  foliage  now,  but 
it  is  a  tree  of  great  beauty  in  its  ordinary  dress  and 
one  of  the  attractions  of  this  charming  region. — Ed- 
win S.  Williams,  Saratoga. 

It  is  not  easy  to  tell  from  the  specimens  the  causes 
of  injury  to  the  foliage.  The  roundish  swellings 
which  appear  roughly  convex  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  and  concave  on  the  upper  surface,  look 
like  the  work  of  a  phytopus — a  genus  of  mites  which 
form  habitations  in  the  leaf  tissue,  which  is  perverted 
by  their  burrowing.  Afterwards,  when  the  affected 
tissue  dies,  the  mites  can  not  be  found;  they  are  only 
found  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ruin  they  work,  and 
must  be  looked  for  earlier  in  the  season  as  soon  as  the 
spots  are  discernible,  and  not  when  they  become  dead 
spots,  as  in  these  specimens.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
tree  will  be  killed.  Our -native  oaks  have  struggled 
with  their  natural  enemies  for  centuries,  probably, 
and  still  survive.  The  subject  should,  however,  be 
looked  to  and  investigation  made  earlier  next  year. 

Tree  Problems. 

To  the  Editor: — Several  of  our  Italian  chestnuts 
are  turning  yellow  and  one  has  died.  They  are  old 
trees,  about  twelve  years,  and  were  planted  as  shade 
trees  along  the  road.  In  my  opinion  it  is  sour  sap 
from  too  much  water  this  spring.  Now,  can  I  do 
anything  that  might  save  them  ?  It  seems  a  shame 
to  lose  such  old  shade  trees.  We  have  a  variegated 
maple  in  our  garden  which  seems  anxious  to  turn  into 
its  original  green  color,  the  new  shoots  growing 
much  faster  than  the  variegated  ones.  I  have  cut 
them  off  repeatedly,  but  they  always  grow  out  again. 
Shall  I  continue  to  cut  them  off  as  they  appear,  or 
must  I  allow  it  to  turn  to  its  original  form  ?— Reader, 
Calistoga. 

Cutting  back  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  sour 
sap  is  noticed  helps  the  tree  by  reducing  the  strain 
upon  its  weakened  root  system  and  helping  the  latter 
to  strengthen  itself.  Cutting  back  now  would  not 
act  in  that  way,  but  would  take  from  the  roots  what- 
ever service  the  foliage  has  been  able  to  prepare. 
We  should  give  the  trees  water  now,  if  it  is  feasible, 
to  help  them  maintain  activity  later  in  the  season 
and,  to  stimulate  growth  next  summer,  would  winter 
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prune.  This  comment  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  the  trees  are  suffering  from  standing  water  last 
spring.  Our  observation  is  that  the  chestnut  is  not 
very  liable  to  injury  in  that  way. 

The  variegated  part  of  the  tree  must  be  secured  by 
cutting  away  everything  which  shows  reversion  to 
the  old  type.  This  part  may  be  forced  in  this  way 
and  in  no  other  known  to  us.  It  may  not  be  worth 
the  trouble. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

To  the  Editor: — To  what  extent  has  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  been  cultivated  at  the  University  stations?  Has 
your  experience  been  that  it  is  better  to  sow  it  in  fall 
or  spring  in  California? — J.  L.  McNab,  Mendocino 
county. 

The  Dwarf  Essex  rape  has  been  successfully  grown 
at  the  University  stations  in  the  interior  valleys,  and 
we  find  that  it  is  a  satisfactory  winter  grower  under 
California  valley  conditions.  The  weed,  which  is  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  known  as  the  wild  radish,  is 
really  of  the  same  botanical  species  as  the  rape,  ex- 
cept that  the  wild  radish  is  narrow  leaved  and  the 
rape  wide  leaved.  Now,  wherever  you  find  the  wild 
radish  growing  well  in  the  winter  you  can  expect  the 
Essex  rape  also  to  do  well.  The  summer  growth  of 
the  plant  is  directly  conditioned  upon  the  amount  of 
moisture  present.  It  does  not  enjoy  either  high  heat 
or  severe  drouth,  and  its  growth  may  be  expected  to 
dwindle  and  become  ill-flavored  as  the  dry  season  ad- 
vances; consequently,  unless  you  can  count  upon 
pretty  late  summer  moisture,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
plant  in  spring.  Fall  planting  would  be  the  proper 
method  under  most  California  conditions.  We  should 
like  to  hear  from  readers  of  their  experience  with 
the  growth  and  feeding  value  of  this  plant. 

Black  Scale  and  Shot-Hole. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  small  package  of 
apricots  from  our  orchard  showing  a  very  diseased 
condition.  Our  entire  crop  is  not  thus  effected  and 
the  disease  confined  mostly  to  one  location.  The 
trees  were  carefully  pruned  last  winter  and  subse- 
quently sprayed  with  distillate  emulsion,  the  trees 
fertilized  by  a  moderate  application  of  barnyard 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizer  carrying  quite  a 
large  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  the 
whole  orchard  carefully  plowed  to  a  depth  of  about  8 
inches  and  left  in  this  condition  until  most  of  the 
rains  of  the  past  season  had  fallen,  and  then  care- 
fully harrowed  and  cultivated.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  cause  of  this  diseased  condition  of  the 
fruit. — Grower,  Orange  county. 

You  have  two  serious  things  the  matter  with  your 
apricot  trees.  One  is  the  black  scale,  which  is  indi- 
rectly concerned  in  the  occurrence  of  the  smut  on 
the  leaves  and  on  the  fruit,  which  makes  the  latter 
undesirable  for  commercial  purposes.  You  have  also 
the  shot-hole  fungus,  which  causes  the  little  round 
pustules  upon  the  skin  of  the  fruit.  These  are  nat- 
urally of  a  reddish- brown  color,  but  are  blackened 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  smut.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  handsome  merchantable  apricots  with  either 
the  shot-hole  fungus  or  the  scale  present  on  the  trees. 
The  scale  can  be  destroyed  by  the  proper  use  of  dis- 
tillate sprays.  Perhaps  you  used  the  emulsion  too 
late  in  the  season  last  year.  The  shot-hole  fungus 
must  be  treated  by  winter  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  so  as  to  kill  all  spores  which  may  be  going 
through  the  winter  on  the  bark,  and  then  while  the 
fruit  is  still  small  in  the  spring  there  should  be  an- 
other spraying  with  the  Bordeax  mixture  to  destroy 
spores  which  may  float  in  after  the  growth  has  com- 
menced. Your  treatment  of  the  trees  is  exemplary 
in  the  way  of  cultivation  and  fertilizing,  but  they 
must  be  protected  from  parasitic  enemies. 

Alfalfa  Irrigation  in  Nevada. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how 
many  acres  of  alfalfa,  more  or  less,  can  be  irrigated 
by  a  stream  carrying  500  miners'  inches  of  water  ?  I 
do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  located 
on  the  Humboldt  desert,  near  Lovelocks,  Nev.,  where 
more  or  less' irrigation  has  been  practiced  for  several 
years  back. — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  estimate  of  requirements  of  water  for  alfalfa 
in  the  part  of  Nevada  you  indicate  is  1  inch  to  the 
acre  for  the  first  year  ;  that  is,  500  miners'  inches  of 
water  running  during  the  short  season  in  which  they 
have  water  in  Nevada  could  be  expected  to  support 
500  acres  of  alfalfa,  but  experience  seems  to  indicate 
also  that  after  the  land  is  once  well  soaked  1  inch  of 
water  would  carry  two  or  even  more  acres  of  alfalfa, 
so  that  you  might  count  on  500  inches  carrying,  per- 


haps, 1000  acres  of  land  for  the  first  year.  This 
seems  a  frightful  amount  of  water — 1  inch  to  two 
acres — when  in  California  land  has  been  sold  at  the 
rate  of  1  inch  to  10  acres  ;  but  it  is  pretty  well  shown 
by  California  experience  that  1  inch  to  10  acres  is 
not  enough,  and  also  that  when  we  speak  of  1  inch  to 
10  acres  we  mean  1  inch  continuous  flow,  while  in 
Nevada  the  flow  only  holds  for  the  short  run  of  two 
or  three  months,  during  which  there  is  water  from 
smelting  snow.  Considering  this  difference,  the  dis- 
crepancy does  not  seem  so  great. 

Poison  Plants  in  the  San  Joaquin  Swamps. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  send  you  a  plant  which  we 
think  may  be  poisonous  to  stock.  It  is  known  here  as 
milk  weed.  Please  let  me  know  if  it  is  poisonous  and 
if  there  is  an  antidote.  We  have  lost  several  head  of 
cattle  lately  by  some  kind  of  poison.  The  cattle  have 
the  run  of  a  mile  of  swamp  along  the  river.  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  poisonous  plant  liable  to  grow 
here  ? — Reader,  Bethany. 

The  plant  is  Indian  hemp  (Apocynum  cannabinum). 
Like  the  milk  weed  this  plant  is  poisonous  to  stock, 
but  it  is  seldom  eaten  by  them  on  account  of  its 
acrid,  milky  juice.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  stock 
will  touch  it  when  there  is  a  moderate  supply  of 
other  food.  The  antidote  is  an  emetic  such  as  soda 
in  water.  It  is  also  well  to  compel  the  animal  to 
swallow  considerable  grease  by  rubbing  its  mouth 
well  with  lard. 

Other  plants  which  might  be  found  in  your  locality 
are  poison  hemlock  (Conium  maculatum),  a  tall 
branching  biennial  of  the  Umbelliferse,  with  small 
white  flowers  in  umbels  and  decompound  leaves.  The 
herbage  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  Another  is  water 
hemlock  (Cicuta  bolanderi),  a  similar  plant,  but  with 
larger  and  serrate  leaflets.  There  are  also  milk 
weeds  (Asclepias)  of  several  species.  These  resem- 
ble the  Indian  hemp  in  possessing  a  bitter,  milky 
juice,  but  are  usually  more  robust,  and  are  clothed 
with  densely  matted,  woolly  hairs. 

Pine  Land  for  Entry. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  there  any  pine  lands  subject 
to  homestead  entry  in  the  northern  part  of  your 
State  ? — Reader,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

We  believe  there  are,  judging  from  the  reports 
which  are  frequently  published  of  efforts  to  get  pos- 
session of  timber  lands  by  collecting  dummy  entries 
and  assignments.  The  way  to  get  such  land  is  to 
find  it  and  then  ascertain  through  the  nearest  land 
office  whether  it  is  still  open  to  entry.  We  under- 
stand that  the  land  offices  do  not  undertake  to  find 
the  land,  but  that  burden  rests  upon  the  settler. 

Vinehoppers. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  send  sample  of  grape  vine 
leaves  which  appear  to  be  the  home  of  a  fly  or  bug; 
a  sample  of  them  I  also  send.  The  leaves  turn 
white  and  then  dry;  they  appear  to  affect  the 
Thompson  Seedless  the  worst.  What  are  they  ? 
What  are  they  good  for  ?  Is  there  any  way  to  in- 
duce them  to  leave  ?  —  G.  M.  Butterfield,  San 
Benito  county. 

You  have  the  vinehopper  which  we  have  discussed 
from  time  to  time.  Spraying  with  insecticides  is  of 
little  account,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  insect  with  the  spray,  from  the  fact  that  they 
move  so  rapidly  when  disturbed.  Spraying  with 
Paris  green  would  be  useless,  because  the  insect  does 
not  bite  holes  in  the  leaf  and  consequently  could  not 
be  poisoned  by  the  Paris  green.  The  vinehoppers 
are  sucking  insects  and  extract  the  sap  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  leaf  substance  and  are  not  injured  by 
deposits  of  poisonous  substance  made  upon  the  out- 
side of  the  leaf.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  these 
insects  are  among  the  most  baffling  which  we  have 
to  deal  with.  There  are  two  kinds — one  is  larger 
than  the  other  and  when  disturbed  drops  to  the 
ground.  These  are  handled  with  some  success  by 
using  shallow  pans,  half  circle  in  form,  so  that  the 
two  when  placed  together  are  about  3  feet  in  diam- 
eter. These  pans  are  about  2  inches  deep  and  are 
partly  filled  with  water  upon  which  there  is  a  small 
amount  of  kerosene  oil  floating.  One  man  operates 
each  of  these  half-circular  pans.  They  come  together 
carefully  one  on  each  side  of  the  vine,  so  that  the  in- 
sect is  not  disturbed  until  the  two  pans  are  in  place 
under  the  vine,  which  is  shaken  and  the  insects  then 
drop  freely  into  the  kerosene.  In  this  way  large 
quantities  of  the  insects  are  captured  in  the  region 
about  Florin  and  this  seems  to  be  about  the  only 


feasible  method,  and  this  is  the  species  usually  foi 
in  the  coast  valleys.  The  other  vinehopper  is  small, 
and  is  the  one  which  chiefly  occurs  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict. When  the  vine  is  disturbed  these  insects  do 
not  drop,  but  rise  and  the  air  becomes  filled  with 
them.  With  this  species  the  pans  are  of  no  great 
use.  There  is  no  satisfactory  treatment.  For- 
tunately they  are  very  much  reduced  by  their  own 
enemies  or  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  be- 
cause many  times  in  Fresno  when  in  the  early  spring 
it  seems  as  though  vines  would  be  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  hoppers,  the  hoppers  themselves  are  de- 
stroyed in  some  way  and  the  vines  are  saved. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
August  4,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Foreoast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  considerably  cooler  than  during' 
the  preceding  week.  Grain  harvesting  and  threshing 
are  progressing  rapidly.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats  are 
yielding  good  crops  in  all  sections.  The  extreme  heat  of 
the  preceding  week  caused  considerable  injury  to  grapes 
and  prunes  in  portions  of  Yuba  and  Sutter  counties. 
Apricot  drying  is  nearly  completed.  Peaches  and  pears 
are  of  excellent  quality  and  the  yield  is  heavy.  Early 
grapes  are  in  market.  Prospects  are  still  good  for  a 
heavy  crop  of  grapes.  Labor  is  very  scarce  and  much 
fruit  will  probably  be  lost.  Field  and  forest  fires  have 
caused  some  damage. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cooler  weather  during  the  week,  with  fogs  along  the 
coast,  has  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain  harvest  is 
progressing  and  in  many  places  the  yield  is  better  than 
expected.  Beans  are  doing  well  and  an  average  crop  is 
probable.  Hops  are  making  rapid  growth  and  give  indi- 
cations of  a  heavy  yield.  Sugar  beet  factories  are  in 
operation  and  it  is  reported  the  crop  is  unusually  heavy 
in  some  sections.  Grapes  continue  in  excellent  condition 
and  were  not  seriously  damaged  by  heat  during  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Fruit  drying  and  canning  are  progress- 
ing.   There  is  a  scarcity  of  labor  in  orchards. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week  and  the 
temperature  has  been  nearly  normal.  Conditions  have 
been  very  favorable  for  grain  harvest  and  fruit  drying' 
All  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly  and 
with  the  exception  of  pears  are  yielding  heavy  crops. 
The  grape  crop  will  be  unusually  heavy.  Some  damage 
was  done  to  early  table  grapes  by  the  heat  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.  Melons  in  large  quantities  are  going  to 
market.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well.  Grain  harvest  is 
nearly  completed  in  some  places.  The  yield  is  heavy  ex- 
cept in  the  south.  Sweet  potatoes  are  maturing.  Corn 
is  making  good  growth.  Hay  baling  is  progressing.  Hay 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  the  yield  is  below  average  in 
some  sections. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  but 
with  cool  nights  and  fog  along  the  coast.  The  heavy 
rainfall  of  last  week  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego  was 
beneficial  to  corn  and  vineyards,  and  it  is  predicted  the 
grape  crop  will  be  one-third  heavier  as  a  result.  The 
deciduous  fruit  crop  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  local 
markets.  Grapes  are  in  excellent  condition  in  all  sec- 
tions and  will  probably  yield  heavily.  Walnuts  are 
thrifty  and  give  promise  of  an  average  crop.  Oranges 
and  lemons  are  in  good  condition.  The  sugar  beet  crop 
at  Anaheim  is  light.    Corn  and  beans  are  doing  well. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  warm  weather  at  the 
close  of  the  week  was  favorable  for  fruit  ripening  and 
drying.  Apricot  cutting  completed  in  some  sections. 
Walnuts  are  doing  well  and  lemon  trees  have  a  fine  crop 
of  young  fruit. 

Eureka  Summary.— Very  warm  in  the  interior. 
Pastures  on  the  high  lands  are  turning  brown.  In  the 
valleys  hay  is  cut  and  secured.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
being  harvested.    Apples  and  prunes  are  abundant. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  h. 
Wednesday,  August  6,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


The  Wheat  Growers'  Effort. 

To  tiie  Editor: — No  doubt  many  grain  growers  of 
California  have  wondered  why  the  Grain  Growers' 
Association  has  not  been  more  in  evidence  than  it  has 
been  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Some  perhaps  have 
gotten  quite  out  of  patience  because  we  neither 
shipped  grain  nor  floated  literature.  The  time  has 
now  come  when  we  are  ready  to  answer  for  our 
silence.  In  a  few  words  we  will  tell  you  why  we  did 
not  actively  engage  in  shipping  grain. 

Early  in  the  season  some  shrewd  business  men  sized 
up  the  exporting  business  and  decided  that  there  was 
money  in  it  this  year.  What  part  the  work  of  our 
Association  played  in  throwing  light  upon  the  for- 
merly mysterious  business  of  grain  shipping  will  be 
left  for  you  to  conjecture.  When  you  recall  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  its  inception  freights  were  above 
the  40-shilling  mark,  and  that  within  three  months 
from  that  time  they  were  below  30  shillings,  you  will 
at  least  agree  that  the  formation  of  the  Association 
was  not  a  detriment  to  the  farmer.  If  some  say  that 
other  influences  wrought  the  change,  we  answer  that 
it  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  these  "  influences  " 
should  have  waited  through  these  many  years  of  try- 
ing times  for  the  grain  grower  only  to  make  them- 
selves felt  at  the  time  the  farmer  began  to  assert 
himself  and  demand  his  rights. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  revolutionized  the  busi- 
ness, nor  yet  to  have  pushed  anybody  to  the  wall. 
We  did,  however,  set  on  foot  certain  lines  of  investi- 
gation that  have  borne  fruit,  and  to-day  every  grain 
grower  in  California  is  being  benefited  as  a  result  of 
those  investigations. 

The  work  that  we  had  in  view  when  the  organiza- 
tion was  undertaken  was  to  charter  ships,  load  grain 
furnished  by  the  growers,  and  sell  the  cargoes  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms.  No  fictitious  values  could 
then  play  a  part  in  the  transaction.  The  farmer 
would  get  all  to  which  he  was  entitled.  As  we  ad- 
vanced in  expertness  by  doing,  we  would  save  numer- 
ous commissions  that  are  now  charged  against  us. 
These,  many  times,  would  bridge  the  slough  between 
profit  and  loss  and  save  us  many  wadings  that  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  take. 

Soon  after  our  inquiries  began  we  learned  of  the 
contemplated  action  of  the  independent  grain  buyers 
and  exporters  who  are  in  the  markets  to-day.  They 
proposed  to  do  just  what  we  had  outlined  as  our  plan 
of  action.  They  were  in  the  business,  understood  it, 
and  had  either  capital  or  credit  to  carry  the  venture 
through  a  satisfactory  test.  It  seemed  the  wiser 
plan  to  watch  their  movements,  since  our  going  into 
the  field  at  that  time  would  inject  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment into  the  ranks  of  our  friends.  The  success  of 
these  independent  buyers  brings  to  the  farmer  the 
same  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  him  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association  acting  as  an 
exporter.  All  this  was  to  be  realized  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  dollar,  the  chartering  of  a  ship,  or  the 
taking  of  a  single  business  risk. 

The  independent  local  exporters,  of  whom  there 
are  more  than  a  half  dozen,  and  the  English  buyers 
who  have  come  here  to  buy  on  their  own  account,  are 
having  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  grain  kings  of 
California.  These  independent  buyers  have  char- 
tered ships.  To  prevent  them  from  securing  cargoes 
with  which  to  load  these  ships,  the  big  gpain  manipu- 
lators have  run  up  the  local  price  of  grain  until  there 
is  but  little  margin  left  for  profit  for  the  exporter. 
All  this,  of  course,  pleases  the  farmer,  since,  for  once 
at  least,  he  is  getting  all  his  grain  is  worth  under  ex- 
isting conditions  of  the  foreign  markets  and  present 
freight  rates. 

If  the  grain  kings  succeed  in  driving  the  inde- 
pendent buyers  from  the  market  prices  will  drop, 
and  the  farmer  will  be  compelled  to  part  with  his 
produce  at  prices  below  its  real  value  in  order  to 
make  good  the  losses  sustained  by  the  exporters  in 
the  fight  with  the  independent  buyers. 

Should  that  condition  of  things  be  realized,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be,  there  will  be  an  opening 
—yes,  a  necessity — for  the  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 
tion to  take  up  the  work.  The  Association  should 
stand  ready  to  begin  active  operations  at  any  time. 
Its  active  services  may  not  be  needed  this  year,  they 
may  not  be  needed  for  some  years  to  come,  but  when 
they  are  needed  the  farmers  should  see  that  the  As- 
sociation has  a  royal  backing. 

The  legitimate  competition  in  the  grain  business  is 
now  so  great  that  the  California  grain  grower,  if  he 
is  to  continue  in  the  business,  must  spend  a  little  time 
and  money  to  protect  his  interests.  He  can  no  longer 
trust  the  care  of  his  affairs  to  the  uncertain  handling 
of  those  whose  chief  motive  for  being  in  the  business 
is  to  extort  from  him  all  the  commissions  they  think 
he  can  stand.  A  farmers'  association  that  receives 
the  hearty  and  cordial  support  of  the  farmers  gener- 
ally, can  checkmate  most  of  the  sharp  practices  of 
which  we  are  now  made  the  victims.  But  to  do  this 
successfully  the  association  must  have  no  half-way 
support.  It  must  be  genuine.  Money  must  be  raised 
to  properly  conduct  the  business,  and  contracts  must 
be  kept  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  The  work 
must  not  be  left  to  a  few  hundred  farmers,  and  to  a 


few  men  to  conduct  the  business,  to  the  great  neglect 
of  their  private  affairs.  There  is  a  great  work  to  do 
and  we  are  all  vitally  interested  in  it.  To  make  the 
affair  the  success  it  deserves  to  be  there  must  be  no 
drones.  The  stakes  are  high  enough  to  entice  the 
best  talent  obtainable.  The  profitable  marketing  of 
$40,000,000  worth  of  produce  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  a  strong  farmers'  organization. 

Any  person  of  average  ability  can  see  from  the  ex- 
perience of  this  year  what  the  possibilities  before  a 
farmers'  organization  are.  Then,  too,  there  is  this 
fact  back  of  a  strong  permanent  organization:  It 
will  be  in  the  field  to  stay.  Its  very  existence  will  be 
a  permanent  available  asset  of  the  California  farmer. 
It  will  be  a  standing  notice  to  all  interested  parties 
that  the  farmer  is  determined  to  have  the  full  value 
for  his  produce  at  all  times.  When  so  organized  the 
farmer  will  hold  the  key  to  the  situation. 

An  investment  of  five  cents  a  ton  on  the  grain 
raised  in  the  State  for  protection  purposes,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  business,  would  make  a 
net  return  to  the  California  farmers  of  not  less  than 
$1,000,000  annually,  beside  adding  the  elements  of 
prosperity  and  permanency  to  his  calling. 

Geo.  W.  Pierce, 
President  California  Grain  Growers'  Association. 

Davisville,  July  31. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


That  Sorghum  Poisoning. 

In  view  of  the  perplexing  phenomena  of  sorghum 
poisoning  which  are  occasionally  encountered  in  our 
interior  valley,  later  accounts  of  experiments  in  Ne- 
braska are  of  much  interest.  We  have  published  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  from  time  to  time  earlier 
accounts  of  the  same  line  of  investigation,  but  the 
following  shows  that  no  solution  of  the  mystery  has 
been  reached,  closer  definition  and  description  of  the 
trouble  are  being  reached.  We  quote  from  a  prelim- 
inary report  just  issued  of  a  study  of  sorghum  poison- 
ing by  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters,  veterinarian  of  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station: 

The  experiments  with  sorghum  to  determine  the 
cause  of  death  from  cattle  running  in  sorghum  fields 
were  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Animal 
Pathology  during  the  summer  of  1901,  as  the  result 
of  numerous  inquiries  which  came  to  the  station  ask- 
ing for  remedies  and  reporting  deaths  of  animals  that 
had  been  pastured  on  sorghum  or  had  broken  into 
sorghum  fields.  In  most  cases  these  animals  did  not 
regularly  pasture  upon  sorghum,  but  broke  into  the 
fields  from  adjacent  pastures  or  as  they  were  being 
driven  past  fields  of  sorghum.  Investigation  proved 
that  the  animals  did  not  die  from  bloat,  as  has  been 
reported  by  many  agricultural  papers.  Many  cases 
were  reported  where  death  occurred  without  bloat, 
and  in  so  short  a  time  that  no  other  theory  except 
that  of  poison  seemed  tenable.  In  most  instances 
where  losses  of  this  kind  were  reported,  the  sorghum 
had  been  stunted  in  its  growth  and  was  not  entirely 
healthy  and  vigorous  in  its  appearance. 

We  visited  many  fields  where  animals  had  died, 
but  generally  found  these  animals  in  so  advanced  a 
stage  of  decomposition  that  satisfactory  post-mor- 
tems could  not  be  held.  Often  the  animals  had  been 
buried,  and  when  other  animals  were  turned  into 
these  fields  they  refused  to  eat  the  sorghum,  and  no 
information  could  be  secured. 

Analyses  of  sorghum  from  many  of  these  fields,  in 
the  laboratory,  failed  to  show  any  poisonous  princi- 
ple in  the  sample,  which  had  necessarily  been  cut 
several  hours  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  a  chemi- 
cal examination. 

Investigation  Arranged. — In  the  spring  of  1901 
special  effort  was  made  to  further  the  investigation 
of  sorghum  poisoning.  A  notice  was  placed  in  the 
leading  State  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  experi- 
ment station  would  send  a  veterinarian  to  investigate 
all  cases  of  so-called  sorghum  poisoning,  if  notified  in 
time  to  be  of  assistance  or  to  secure  any  information. 
We  responded  to  numerous  calls  of  this  kind;  but  in 
most  instances  where  animals  were  turned  upon  the 
sorghum  for  the  express  purpose  of  poisoning  them 
they  refused  to  eat,  and  no  data  could  be  secured. 

An  Early  Instance. — In  response  to  one  of  these 
calls,  received  through  Dr.  W.  A.  Thomas,  State 
Veterinarian,  I  reached  the  farm  of  Mr.  Foss,  near 
Aurora,  at  7:30  a.  m.,  on  August  3,  1901.  Two  days 
previous  fifteen  head  of  his  cattle  had  broken  into  a 
sorghum  field,  where  they  had  remained  twenty  min- 
utes. They  were  then  driven  into  another  field  and 
were  not  seen  again  for  several  hours.  The  symptoms 
were  drowsiness,  running  at  the  eyes,  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  staggering  gait, 
animal  could  not  stand,  involuntary  passing  of  urine. 
On  August  2  two  more  cows  broke  through  the  fence 
and  were  on  the  sorghum  field  five  minutes.  One  hour 
later  one  of  these  animals,  a  four-year-old  cow,  was 
very  sick,  but  finally  recovered.  The  animal  received 
liberal  doses  of  alcohol  as  an  antidote  and  had  fully 
recovered  on  the  morning  of  August  3,  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  farm. 

Experiments. — We  turned  a  small  yearling  steer 


on  the  sorghum  at  8:30  a.  m.,  but  he  refused  to  eat 
any  sorghum,  and  after  thirty-five  minutes-  two  more 
animals  were  turned  into  the  sorghum,  where  they 
remained  until  10  a.  m.,  when  only  one,  a  small  red 
steer,  had  taken  any  sorghum,  and  he  had  eaten  only 
a  few  leaves.  They  were  then  turned  back  with  the 
herd.  At  10:35  a.  m.  the  small  red  steer  acted  some- 
what drowsy,  but  soon  recovered. 

At  11a.  m.  we  turned  one  red  heifer  and  one  year- 
ling steer  on  the  sorghum.  The  heifer  was  the  only 
animal  that  ate  any  quantity,  and.  as  subsequent  ex- 
amination showed,  she  ate  only  li  pounds  of  green 
sorghum.  At  11:10  a.  m.  this  animal  dropped  to  the 
ground.  Upon  close  examination  it  was  found  that 
she  had  stopped  chewing  her  cud,  and  there  was  a 
peculiar  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  nose  and  head 
and  also  of  the  body.  The  animal  was  very  dull.  At 
11:15  A.  m.  she  was  taken  out  of  the  sorghum  field 
and  allowed  to  lie  in  a  stubble  field.  When  lying 
down  her  head  was  turned  towards  the  abdomen,  pre- 
senting the  symptoms  of  a  horse  having  the  colic. 
The  eyes  seemed  dull  and  gave  off  a  watery  discharge. 
There  was  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  tongue  and  great 
quantities  of  saliva  running  from  the  mouth.  The 
limbs  and  ears  were  cold.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes 
dilated,  pulse  not  perceptible,  mucuous  membrane  of 
the  rectum  protruding,  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  and  fasces.  Upon  pricking  the  animal  with  a 
knife  on  the  lower  limbs,  she  showed  no  feeling.  This 
animal  was  closely  watched  in  the  field  by  Mr.  Foss 
and  myself,  and  we  feel  sure  that  she  did  not  take  any 
weeds,  but  simply  a  small  amount  of  sorghum,  eating 
only  the  tops  of  the  leaves.  At  1:30  p.  m.  the  animal 
was  still  lying  on  her  right  side,  all  the  muscles  of  the 
head  were  contracted  and  showed  involuntary  twitch- 
ing. The  limbs  were  paralyzed  and  the  animal  was 
unconscious;  the  mucuous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
was  of  a  salmon  color.  At  2:35  p.  si.  the  animal  was 
in  great  pain,  and  it  was  apparent  that  she  would 
not  recover.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Foss,  the  ani- 
mal was  killed,  in  order  to  hold  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination. 

Post-Mortem  Examination. — Animal  still  warm. 
The  bowels  were  opened  and  contents  of  paunch  care- 
fully noted  ;  there  was  in  all  li  pound  of  sorghum 
leaves  to  be  found  in  the  paunch.  No  sourness  of  the 
contents.  The  same  was  immediately  put  up  in 
fruit  jars  with  clean  water  and  brought  to  the  lab- 
oratory. The  blood  had  a  peculiar  sweet  smell  like 
that  of  mint  (?)  It  coagulated  slowly.  The  mucuous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  normal;  all  other  condi- 
tions of  the  animal  normal.  Made  particular  exam- 
ination of  the  pharynx  (throat),  epiglottis  and  eso- 
phagus and  found  that  there  were  no  leaves  lodged 
over  same.  If  this  had  occurred,  the  animal  would 
have  died  instantly,  and  not  within  three  or  more 
hours,  as  our  record  shows,  and  would  have  died  in 
the  state  of  asphyxia,  and  not  presenting  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  poisoning.  In  eleven  post-mortems 
that  we  conducted  careful  search  has  always  failed 
to  reveal  any  leaves  obstructing  the  pharynx,  epi- 
glottis or  esophagus,  which  would  have  caused  death 
by  asphyxia  or  strangulation.  We  brought  two  jars 
full  of  the  leaves  taken  from  the  field  where  the  ani- 
mal died,  and  took  them  to  the  laboratory  for  chemi- 
cal examination,  which  is  not  yet  complete. 

One  case  of  sorghum  poisoning  is  reported  from 
sorghum  that  had  been  cut  several  hours  before  feed- 
ing. Mr.  E.  F.  Stoner  of  Chester  cut  sorghum  at  8 
p.  m.  August  2,  which  was  fed  to  three  milch  cows  at 
8  a.  m.,  August  3.  About  9  a.  m.  these  animals  were 
first  noticed  to  be  sick.  One  died  within  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes.  The  other  two  recovered  within 
twelve  hours.  On  August  6  I  visited  this  sorghum 
field  and  made  an  examination  of  the  sorghum,  which 
was  not  fully  matured.  It  was  comparatively  free 
from  weeds.  At  5:45  we  placed  a  cow  in  this  sorghum 
field  and  allowed  her  to  eat  as  much  cut  sorghum  as  she 
would,  up  to  8  p.  M.,  when  she  had  consumed  about 
twenty  pounds.  At  7  a.  m. ,  on  August  7,  the  animal 
showed  no  effects  of  sorghum  poisoning,  and  no  bad 
effects  followed. 

Caution. — While  a  number  of  animals  have  died 
from  sorghum  poisoning  in  various  fields,  they  consti- 
tute only  a  small  percentage  of  the  animals  that  have 
been  pastured  on  sorghum  each  season.  So  far  as 
our  records  go,  they  indicate  that  if  animals  are 
poisoned  from  eating  sorghum,  it  occurs  when  they 
are  first  turned  in  the  field  and  is  not  likely  to  follow 
after  they  have  been  on  the  pasture  some  days.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  safe  to  turn  a  single  animal 
upon  the  sorghum  for  a  few  hours,  and  if  it  does  not 
suffer  any  bad  effects,  it  will  be  safe  to  turn  in  the 
balance  of  the  herd.  Care  must  be  taken  in  this  case 
to  observe  that  the  animal  turned  in  actually  eats 
some  of  the  sorghum,  as  it  is  very  often  true  that  an 
animal  taken  out  of  a  herd  and  turned  into  a  strange 
field  does  not  eat  on  account  of  its  strangeness  under 
the  new  conditions. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  is  not  complete 
and  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  during  the  coming 
season  in  an  effort  to  determine  accurately  the  cause 
of  this  disease.  A  large  number  of  chemical  analyses 
have  already  been  made  and  many  analyses  remain 
to  be  completed.  In  this  work,  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  department  of  chemistry  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  department  of  animal  pathology,  the 
chemical  department  has  been  unable  to  separate 
certain  vegetable  enzyms  from  sorghum. 
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The  Ranges  of  Northwestern  California. 

From  Bulletin  No.  12,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Dppartment  of  Agriculture,  by  J.  Bortt  Davy  of  the 
University. 

NO.  4.— MAXIMUM  VERSUS  OPTIMUM  STOCKING. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  range 
of  1800  acres,  stocked  to  its  maximum  carrying 
capacity,  and  that  this  maximum  is  five  acres  to  one 
head  of  cattle,  and  its  optimum  eight  acres  to  one 
head.  This  range  would  thus  be  carrying  360  head 
of  stock;  reduced  to  the  optimum,  the  herd  would 
number  225,  a  reduction  of  135  head,  or  37£%. 

Though  such  a  reduction  seems  heavy,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  of  these  annual  ranges  have 
naturally  suffered  a  reduction  by  overstocking  till  it 
takes  ten,  twelve  or  even  twenty  acres  to  support 
an  animal,  which  means  that  the  herd  has  been  re- 
duced from  sheer  lack  of  feed  from  360  to  180,  150  or 
even  ninety  animals  to  an  area  of  1800  acres.  This 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
still  further  reduction  of  carrying  capacity  to  twenty 
acres  to  a  head,  which  is  said  to  be  sometimes  the 
case,  but  which  is  perhaps  due  to  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

The  question  to  be  considered  is  whether  it  is  more 
profitable  (1)  to  continue  stocking  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  the  range,  with  the  almost  certain 
result  of  a  forced  reduction  of  the  herd  by  50%,  60%, 
or  possibly  75%,  in  a  comparatively  short  time  from 
lack  of  feed,  or  (2)  to  voluntarily  reduce  the  herd  to 
the  optimum  capacity  of  the  range,  equivalent  to, 
say  37%  reduction,  with  the  result  that  the  capacity 
can  be  maintained  indefinitely,  that  the  stock  will  be 
in  better  condition  all  the  time,  and  will  command 
higher  prices  than  those  from  depreciated  ranges. 

A  few  figures  may  help  to  make  the  case  clearer. 
We  have  no  data  as  to  the  actual  number  of  years 
that  one  of  these  annual  ranges  can  continue  to  carry 
the  maximum  number  of  head  without  deterioration, 
nor  do  we  know  how  long  it  has  taken  them  to  run 
down  to  their  present  poor  condition.  It  does  not 
seem  probable,  however,  that  it  would  take  more 
than  fifteen  years  of  carrying  all  the  stock  a  range 
can  possibly  feed  to  reduce  its  capacity  from  five 
acres  to  ten  or  twelve  acres  per  bead. 

If,  for  argument's  sake,  we  take  the  arbitrary  fig- 
ures of  fifteen  years,  and  assume,  moreover,  that  the 
range  of  1800  acres  has  been  used  to  fatten  year- 
lings, all  of  which  were  sold  off  the  succeeding  year 
and  new  stock  purchased,  the  aggregate  number  of 
cattle  carried  in  the  fifteen  years  under  the  plan  of 
stocking  up  to  the  maximum  would  be  3930,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  period  the  carrying  capacity  would 
have  been  reduced  from  360  to  150  head.  Supposing 
that  this  ratio  of  150  head  could  be  maintained  for 
the  next  thirty  years,  we  should  have  an  aggregate 
number  of  8430  head  of  yearlings  raised  in  the  forty- 
five  years. 

If,  however,  we  reduce  the  herd  to  the  optimum  at 
the  outset,  we  should  find  the  aggregate  number 
raised  would  be  3375  head,  in  fifteen  years  555  head 
less  than  by  the  old  method;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteen  years  the  herd  numbers  225  instead  of  150, 
and  this  number  can  be  maintained  indefinitely;  in 
ten  years  more  we  find  that  the  aggregate  has  risen 
to  5625,  as  against  only  5430  by  the  maximum 
method,  an  increase  of  195  head,  and  by  the  end  of 
forty-five  years  the  aggregate  is  10,125  head,  an  in- 
crease of  1695,  which  at  a  valuation  of  $15  per  head 
would  be  worth  $25,425. 

Unfortunately  these  figures  are  not  decisive,  owing 
to  lack  of  data  as  to  the  actual  length  of  time  it 
takes  an  overstocked  range  to  deteriorate  from  five 
acres  per  head  to  ten  or  twelve  aces  per  head.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  they  will  be  of  some  service 
to  stockmen  in  calling  to  their  attention  a  method  by 
which  they  may  calculate  for  themselves,  with  the 
data  of  their  own  ranges  before  them,  whether  it  will 
pay  to  reduce  their  flocks  and  herds  to  the  optimum 
carrying  capacity  of  their  ranges. 

But  whether  the  hypothetical  figures  are  based  on 
correct  premises  or  not,  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ment can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  men  to  day 
who  are  profitably  running  cattle  and  sheep  ranges 
on  the  basis  of  the  optimum  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range,  while  their  neighbors  on  the  maximum  method 
find  it  hard  to  make  a  comfortable  living,  and  many 
of  them  have  mortgaged  their  ranges  up  to  the  limit 
or  have  lost  them  through  foreclosure. 

RANGE  RENEWAL. 

The  stockman  whose  range  capacity  is  already  as 
low  as  ten  or  twelve  acres  per  head  is  less  interested 
in  the  difference  between  maximum  and  optimum 
than  in  the  problem  of  range  renewal,  i.  e.,  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoring  his  range  to  a  capacity  of  eight 
or  possibly  five  acres. 

Though  something  can  be  done  toward  range  re- 
newal, probably  without  actually  diminishing  the  in- 
come over  a  period  of  years,  by  ascertaining  the 
optimum  carrying  capacity  and  reducing  the  band 
correspondingly,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  where  a 
range  is  worn  out,  to  resort  to  other  measures  to  re- 
store it  to  a  profitable  condition.  In  such  cases  a 
complete  rest  of  one  or  even  two  years  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  highly  beneficial,  giving  the  native  forage 


plants  a  chance  to  attain  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  to 
produce  and  scatter  the  largest  amount  of  seed  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  reestablish  themselves.  Where  a 
mortgage  has  been  foreclosed,  such  a  period  of  rest 
can  often  be  accomplished  while  waiting  for  a  pur- 
chaser or  tenant.  But  to  make  it  effective,  the 
fences  must  be  maintained  in  good  condition,  in  order 
to  keep  out  stray  stock,  especially  horses.  Some  of 
the  ranges  in  Mendocino  county,  which  were  lying 
idle  during  the  summer  of  1899  on  account  of  fore- 
closure proceedings,  instead  of  improving  by  the  en- 
forced idleness,  suffered  from  the  depredations  of 
bands  of  stock  which  had  either  strayed  there  or 
were  purposely  pastured  free  of  charge,  en  route  to 
market,  having  gained  access  through  gaps  in  the 
dilapidated  fences.  If  a  range  is  worth  anything  at 
all,  it  is  surely  worth  keeping  well  fenced,  and  the 
cost  of  maintaining  good  fences  should  be  as  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  increment  of  value  gained 
by  a  period  of  complete  rest. 

In  many  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  the 
whole  raDge  a  rest  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Bentley,  in  his  report*  on  the  forage  plants  of  cen- 
tral Texas,  tells  us  that  in  that  region,  where  over- 
stocking has  resulted  in  serious  range  deterioration, 
"some  of  the  leading  stockmen  are  now  dividing  up 
their  holdings  into  several  pastures,  one  being  held 
exclusively  for  winter  use,  another  for  spring,  an- 
other for  midsummer  or  autumn.  This  practice  will, 
in  the  case  of  the  winter  pasture,  enable  the  early 
grasses  to  ripen  and  shed  their  seeds."  Such  a 
course  may  not  prove  as  practicable  or  as  beneficial, 
however,  on  the  annual  ranges  of  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  majority  of  the  forage  plants  start 
growth  together  and  mature  at  almost  the  same 
time,  as  it  may  be  in  central  Texas,  where,  as  Mr. 
Bentley  says,  "  there  is  a  great  majority  of  native 
forage  plants  and  grasses,  comprising  species  that 
appear  in  succession  from  February  to  November." 
The  practice  may  prove  more  adaptable,  however, 
to  the  ranges  of  the  coast-bluff  belt. 

Instead  of  resting  the  whole  range  at  once  and 
thereby,  perhaps,  missing  a  season  of  exceptionally 
good  prices  or  of  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
feed,  a  portion  of  the  range,  say  one-seventh  part, 
could  be  fenced  off  and  rested  each  year,  the  herd 
being  weeded  out  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  will 
not  exceed  the  optimum  for  the  remainder  of  the 
range.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  rotation  should 
be  repeated,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  some 
such  method  the  carrying  capacity  could  be  gradu- 
ally raised. 

Where  injurious  weeds,  such  as  tacalote  (Centaurea 
melitensis),  abound  it  will  be  found  worth  while  to 
mow  them  off  before  they  head  out. 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  answered  in  deciding 
the  policy  of  range  holding  and  stocking.  First,  is  it 
good  policy  to  allow  the  cash  value  of  the  range  to 
deteriorate,  if  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  it  ?  It  is  a 
true  proverb  which  says  "you  can  not  both  eat  your 
cake  and  have  it;  "  and  overstocking  is,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  prove,  equivalent  to  living  upon  both 
interest  and  capital,  a  sure  way  to  diminish  both. 

The  stockman  who  owns  his  range  will  see  the 
force  of  this  point  more  quickly,  and  will  be  more 
willing  to  act  accordingly,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  than 
the  renter.  He  will  realize  that  as  long  as  he  can 
make  a  living  off  his  range  he  can  not  do  better  than 
invest  any  surplus  in  improving  the  condition  of  both 
range  and  herd  by  weeding  out  and  keeping  the  num- 
ber down  to  the  optimum.  The  stockman  who  rents 
his  range,  however,  acts  on  a  different  principle. 
His  sole  object  is  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  range 
and  to  invest  his  surplus  in  more  stock  or  in  other 
lines.  Naturally  he  does  not  care  anything  about 
maintaining  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  as  it  does 
not  belong  to  him,  and  as  a  result  the  rented  range 
usually  suffers  most  severely.  This  evil  can  be 
remedied  to  a  great  extent  by  one  or  other  of  two 
methods:  (1)  A  system  of  long-term  leases,  under 
which  it  is  to  the  tenant's  interest  not  to  materially 
reduce  the  carrying  capacity,  at  least  during  the 
term  of  his  occupation;  and  (2)  a  clause  in  the  lease 
limiting  the  number  of  head  to  be  carried  on  the 
range.  In  the  latter  case  it  will  obviously  be  neces- 
sary to  exercise  great  care  not  to  sign  for  more  than 
the  optimum. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  is  one  which 
affects  both  the  owner  and  holder  of  a  long-term 
lease.  It  is  whether  it  is  ever  wise,  from  the  point 
view  of  personal  economy,  to  stock  beyond  the  opti- 
mum carrying  capacity.  In  view  of  the  fact  already 
pointed  out,  that  when  once  commenced  the  de- 
terioration of  an  annual  range  proceeds  with  great 
rapidity,  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  continue  to  carry 
one  head  to  five  acres,  or  360  head  on  an  1800-acre 
range,  with  the  certainty  of  its  reduction  to  perhaps 
150  head  in  fifteen  years'  time,  if  by  reducing  the 
herd  at  the  start  to  one  head  to  eight  acres,  or  a 
total  of  225  head,  the  same  total  profits  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  total  period  of  twenty  years  and  the  size 
of  the  herd  and  the  range  capacity  be  undiminished 
at  that  time. 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  range  improvement  we  mean  not  only  its 
restoration  to  its  former  carrying  capacity,  but  also 
an  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  range  and  of 

*  Bentley,  H.  L. :  A  Report  upon  the  Grasses  and  Forage  PlPats 
of  Central  Texas;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agrio.,  r>iv.  Agros.,  Bull.  10,  p.  10,  1898. 


the  quality  of  the  feed.    This  is  effected  by  the  int 
duction  of  other  kinds  or  races  of  forage  plants. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  problem  of  range 
improvement,  thereby  guarding  against  wasted 
effort  in  directions  which  offer  little  chance  for  suc- 
cess, it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  conditions 
which  determine  the  character  of  the  forage  plants 
on  a  particular  range. 

What  causes  the  difference  between  the  annual 
and  the  perennial  ranges  of  northwestern  California  ? 
The  perennial  ranges  (if  we  exclude  alpine  meadows) 
are  found  only  along  the  coast  bluffs,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  relatively  cool  and  moist  in  summer,  owing 
to  proximity  to  the  ocean  and  the  prevalence  of  sum- 
mer fogs.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that 
these  maritime  perennial  ranges  keep  green  through- 
out the  summer.  They  do,  however,  keep  green 
some  weeks  later  than  the  interior  ranges,  which 
feature,  together  with  the  fact  that  they  do  not  de- 
teriorate as  rapidly  as  the  annual  ranges,  makes 
them  more  valuable  than  the  latter. 

The  annual  ranges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  in 
the  interior,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea  fogs.  The 
open  ridges  are  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the 
scorching  north  winds  and  great  sun  heat  during  a 
period  of  sometimes  eight  to  ten  or  even  more  weeks 
of  absolute  freedom  from  rain. 

It  is  evident  that  the  essential  characteristics  of 
good  forage  grasses  best  adapted  to  the  dry,  interior 
ranges  are:  (1)  Adaptability  to  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions;  (2)  tenacious  hold  on  the  soil,  i.  e.,  capa- 
bility of  withstanding  trampling  and  grazing;  (3)  per- 
sistence for  more  than  one  year;  (4)  propagation 
from  the  roots  rather  than  from  seed. 

The  species  which  appear  to  best  meet  these  re- 
quirements, and  which  are  therefore  recommended 
for  trial  on  the  annual  ranges,  are:  Buffalo  grass, 
blue  grama,  white  clover,  red  fescue,  sheep's  fescue, 
hard  fescue,  bur  clover,  California  lotus,  and  Austra- 
lian ray  grass. 

All  these  species  have  proved  suited  to  the  climate 
and  conditions  at  Berkeley,  but  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  found  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Mendocino  and  Humboldt  counties  can  be  determined 
only  by  experimental  culture  on  the  ranges  them- 
selves. 

If  possible,  they  should  be  planted  out  at  the  time 
of  the  first  fall  rains.  They  should  in  any  case  be 
carefully  fenced  from  stock  until  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. It  will  be  advisable  to  sow  at  the  same  time 
seed  of  some  annual  species,  such  as  soft  chess,  which 
will  act  as  a  nurse  crop  while  the  perennial  species 
are  establishing  themselves. 

If  it  is  intended  to  sow  seed  in  quantity,  it  will  be 
wise  to  have  it  carefully  examined  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  only  to  purchase  clean  seed,  free  from 
seeds  of  injurious  weeds.  Some  stockmen  have  in- 
jured their  ranges  almost  as  much  as  they  have 
benefited  them  by  the  introduction  of  injurious  weeds 
along  with  the  seed  of  valuable  forage  plants. 

The  writer  does  not  presume  to  prescribe  an  abso- 
lute and  infallible  remedy  for  worn-out  ranges.  Each 
range  has,  to  some  extent,  its  own  individual  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  man  who  has  lived  several  years  on 
the  land,  through  divers  seasonal  variations,  should 
be  the  one  best  fitted  to  decide  how  to  treat  that 
land.  In  matters  of  range  renewal  and  improvement 
it  is  the  practical  and  well-informed  stockman  him- 
self who  will  have  to  bring  the  ranges  back  to  their 
full  carrying  capacity.  However,  such  a  man  is 
always  looking  for  suggestions,  and  it  is  with  the 
view  of  bringing  them  directly  to  his  notice  that 
these  pages  have  been  written;  they  are  simply  sug- 
gestions, and  their  adaptability  to  divers  conditions 
must  be  decided  by  the  stockman. 


THE  FIELD. 


Horehound  on  the  Range. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  issue  of  July  26  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  is  an  article  entitled  "The 
Ranges  of  Northwestern  California."  In  this  article 
many  valuable  hints  are  given  in  regard  to  the  deter- 
ioration of  stock  ranges  by  overstocking,  but  in  vain 
did  we  look  to  receive  a  timely  warning  of  the  most 
dangerous  weed  that  has  ever  gained  a  foothold  in 
California.  This  is  horehound  (Marrubium  vulgare). 
This  is,  as  most  people  know,  a  perennial  plant,  the 
roots  of  which  no  drouth  of  southern  California  will 
injure,  and,  being  extremely  prolific,  its  seeds  are 
distributed  by  the  wind,  by  the  wool  of  sheep,  also  by 
its  fibrous  covering  sticking  to  the  hair  of  all  domes- 
tic animals.  We  called  the  attention  of  the  botanist 
of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  to  the 
rapid  spread  of  this  most  dangerous  pest,  and 
promptly  were  advised  that  there  is  much  complaint 
of  its  spreading  in  northern  California  and  Oregon. 
An  elderly  miner,  who  had  been  mining  for  gold  in 
the  Sierras,  told  me  that  it  was  following  up  the 
snow  line  in  the  mountains. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  plant  growing  in 
southern  California,  except  in  gardens,  which  was 
rare.  Now  the  Sulphur  mountain  is  bestudded  with 
it  in  most  places,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  clover,  alfilaria,  yea,  and  even  foxtail  and  all  other 
plants  are  yielding  to  its  encroachments. 

It  seems  to  spread  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  it  would 
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appear  that  black  loam  and  adobe  soil  are  most  con- 
ducive to  its  growth. 

Of  course,  deep  plowing  with  much  "elbow  grease 
expended  in  hoeing  will  keep  it  from  growing  in  our 
orchards  and  gardens,  but  we  have  seen  it  making 
heavy  encroachments  on  recently  sown  alfalfa.  It 
seems  difficult  to  determine  which  it  most  delights  in, 
wet  seasons  or  dry  seasons.  It  will  spread  rapidly 
in  either  dry  or  wet  years,  but  would  perhaps  mul- 
tiply more  rapidly  in  wet  years. 

This  plant  is  said  to  be  a  tonic  and  an  expectorant. 
Our  feelings  have  been  toned  up  to  a  high  pitch  in 
opposition  to  this  vile  plant,  and,  if  used  as  an  expec- 
torant, there  is  enough  of  it  in  southern  California  to 
sicken  all  the  people  and  all  the  lower  animals,  if 
they  would  eat  it.  People  eat  it  in  horehound  candy, 
but  instinct  (the  higher  order  of  intuition)  enables 
domestic  animals  to  let  it  alone.  They  may  eat  the 
Russian  thistle,  briers  and  some  other  undesirables, 
but  not  horehound. 

In  the  fence  corners,  along  the  public  highway  and 
on  pasture  lands,  where  a  few  years  since  there  were 
good,  nutritious  grasses,  the  horehound  grows  so 
thick  that  scarcely  anything  else  can  grow.  Noth- 
ing seems  to  hold  its  own  against  it.  It,  unlike  an- 
nuals, comes  from  the  roots  as  soon  as  the  first  rain 
of  autumn  falls. 

I  planted  a  bunch  of  it  about  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
soon  discovered  my  mistake  and  have  been  digging  it 
up  around  my  yard  three  or  four  times  each  year 
since  to  keep  it  from  spreading.  Do  not  allow  a 
bunch  to  ripen  on  your  land,  for  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure." 

Nordhoff,  Cal.  H.  J.  Dennison. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 

Prune  Curing. 

Mr.  J.  Luther  Bowers  of  Santa  Clara  county 
writes  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury  on  prune  curing, 
which  is  timely  and  suggestive.    He  says  : 

Probably  in  no  one  process  in  the  handling  of  fruit 
is  there  so  wide  a  difference  as  in  the  different  ways 
that  prunes  are  handled  by  experts  at  the  business. 
Each  one  has  his  "  best  mode."  Some  use  one  brand 
of  lye,  some  another  brand.  Some  use  one  pound  to 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  while  others  use  one 
pound  to  one  hundred  or  more  gallons  of  water.  With 
all  these  varied  conditions  bloaters  or  frogs  will 
come.  A  bloater  or  frog  is  a  prune  that  forms  a  gas 
in  the  flesh  between  the  inner  skin  and  the  pit.  Very 
few  dry  yards  are  entirely  free  from  bloaters. 

Cause  of  Bloaters. — The  writer  has  made  many 
experiments  to  find  out  what  causes  a  prune  to 
bloat.  These  experiments  run  over  a  period  of  five 
seasons.  Some  experts  give  as  a  reason,  "Prunes 
laid  in  hot  sun  too  long,"  "Trees  were  dying," 
"Trees  were  shaken  too  hard  and  prunes  too  green." 
My  experiments  have  proven  that  none  of  the  above 
reasons  have  anything  to  do  with  it  whatever. 

The  experience  of  almost  every  prune  drier  is : 
The  last  prunes  have  the  most  bloaters.  Also  on  the 
same  tray  one  end  will  be  entirely  free  and  the  other 
end  will  be  from  one-third  to  one-half  bloaters,  or 
one  side  of  'the  tray  will  be  full,  the  other  side  per- 
fectly free  of  bloaters.  What  is  the  cause  ?  The  dip 
has  not  been  uniform  ;  lye  not  strong  enough  ;  water 
not  boiling.  If  the  prunes  were  delivered  on  the  end 
of  the  tray,  part  of  the  prunes  were  dipped  too  cold  ; 
and  the  same  if  the  prunes  were  delivered  on  the 
side  of  the  tray. 

Preventing  Bloaters. — During  the  season  of  1900 
I  took  the  dry  prunes  from  some  5000  trays,  and  not 
one  bloater  was  found  in  the  entire  lot.  I  will  give 
my  mode  of  drying  ;  others  may  have  a  better  plan. 
If  they  have  I  would  like  to  know  it.  I  use  an  An- 
derson improved  dipper,  end  delivery.  The  prunes 
are  not  graded  before  or  after  being  dipped  while  in 
the  geeen  state.  I  use  nothing  but  the  best  lye — 
Babbitt's,  if  I  can  get  it.  I  have  tried  the  Green- 
bank,  but  will  not  use  it  again.  Prunes  dipped  with 
it  lose  that  gloss  and  luster  so  much  desired  in  dried 
prunes.  Prunes  should  be  allowed  to  get  perfectly 
ripe  and  left  to  fall  themselves,  and  not  shaken.  My 
water  is  heated  by  steam  with  a  heater  of  my  own 
construction,  which  keeps  the  water  in  circulation. 
I  use  one  pound  of  lye  to  every  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water.  Condensation  of  steam  keeps  the  dipping 
vat  full.  I  sometimes  use  the  same  water  three  or 
four  days,  adding  a  one-pound  can  of  lye  for  every 
three  or  four  tons  of  prunes.  I  never  put  a  prune  in 
the  dipper  unless  the  water  is  boiling  hot.  Better 
let  six  men  sit  down  and  wait  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  for  the  water  to  boil  than  to  let  tie  same 
number  of  men  spend  three,  four  or  five  hours  pick- 
ing out  bloaters. 

Dipping  and  Drying. — When  everybody  is  ready 
the  prunes  are  poured  into  the  dipping  vat,  one  box 
at  a  time,  and  allowed  to  remain  just  three  seconds, 
or  while  three  can  be  counted — one,  two,  three — no 
longer.  They  are  then  spread  on  the  trays,  one  deep 
only,  and  taken  to  the  dry  yard  on  cars.  The  Robe 
de  Sargent  prunes  are  kept  separate  and  are  dipped 
in  the  same  water,  but  dipped  with  one  man  at  the 
lever  and  one  to  empty  the  prunes  in  the  vat,  and 


with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  box  they  are,  with  one 
motion,  emptied  into  the  vat  and  dumped  imme- 
diately. One  second  is  sufficient  to  do  the  work. 
About  the  fourth  day  I  turn  them  over  on  the  tray, 
and  they  dry  nice  and  glossy  and  do  not  stick  to  the 
trays.  In  stacking  the  dried  fruit  I  always  try  to  do 
the  work  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  from  1 
to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  never  stack  a  tray 
of  fruit  until  I  can  take  up  a  handful  and  give  them  a 
gentle  squeeze,  open  the  hand  quickly,  and  then,  if 
they  separate,  stack  them  ;  if  they  stick  together, 
leave  them  in  the  sun  until  they  will  separate.  They 
are  left  in  the  stack  until  they  are  of  the  proper  dry- 
ness to  put  in  the  house,  where  they  are  left  until 
ready  for  grading. 

Grading. — Now,  there  is  one  point  in  my  mode  of 
drying  that  many  object  to  until  they  have  tried  it, 
and  that  is  in  regard  to  grading  in  the  green  state. 
It  does  not  seem  reasonable,  but  if  dipped  properly 
a  large  prune  will  dry  as  soon  as  a  small  one.  Prunes 
are  more  or  less  broken  during  the  process  of  grad- 
ing, especially  when  graded  after  being  dipped.  The 
broken  prunes  make  a  muss,  and  a  mussy  prune 
always  sticks  to  the  tray.  All  the  screens  have  been 
taken  out  of  my  grader,  except  the  dirt  and  leaf 
screen,  and  a  special  division  board  put  in  in  their 
stead,  so  as  to  deliver  one-half  of  the  prunes  on  each 
side  of  the  grader.  Those  who  have  never  tried  the 
above  mode  of  handling  prunes  should  try  it. 

Last  of  the  Crop. — One  thing  has  been  forgotten, 
and  that  is  the  last  clean-up  of  the  trees  should  be 
left  in  the  dipping  vat  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  sec- 
onds, or  just  so  long  that  they  do  not  check  or  crack. 
The  gas  or  fermenting  germ  of  the  prune  lies  in  the 
acid  just  under  the  skin,  and  the  late  prunes  have 
more  of  it  than  those  ripening  earlier,  and  this  must 
be  killed  before  the  prune  will  dry.  If  it  is  not  killed, 
the  prune  forms  a  gas  on  the  inside,  the  prune  swells 
to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  either  sours  and  turns  to 
a  soft  mass  or  dries  and  leaves  a  bloated  prune  or 
frog.  In  going  through  the  sweat  these  bloated 
prunes  will  shrink  up  and  cannot  be  told  from  a  non- 
bloated  prune  by  a  casual  observer  ;  but  Mr.  Buyer 
knows  better,  and  when  they  come  to  the  processing 
just  as  soon  as  they  get  hot  they  will  bob  to  the  top 
like  so  many  corks. 

We  prune  growers  as  a  people  should  try  to  make 
our  fruit  better  ever  year.  The  time  is  fast  coming 
when  we  can  fool  a  buyer  once,  but  the  next  time  he 
will  pass  us  by. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Fruit  Growing  in  the  Sierra  Foothills. 

By  H.  E.  BtTTL.BR,  Assistant  Manager  Penryn  Fruit  Co., 
In  Sacramento  Bee. 

Horticulture  in  the  foothills  of  northern  California 
has  in  twenty  years  developed  into  an  industry  of 
enormous  proportions.  In  the  early  80s  fruit  plant- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale  commenced.  Inasmuch  as 
it  has  been  in  the  districts  lying  contiguous  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad,  where  it  passes  through 
the  foothills,  that  the  greatest  progress  in  fruit  cul- 
ture has  been  made,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  discuss  the  development,  condition  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  industry  in  that  particular  section. 

When  the  pioneers  of  the  present  great  industry — 
among  whom  will  be  remembered  Robert  Williamson, 
W.  J.  Wilson,  W.  R.  Strong,  P.  W.  Butler,  C.  T. 
Adams,  Robert  Hector  and  many  others — com- 
menced, by  strenuous  effort,  to  convert  the  forest 
into  productive  orchards,  onlv  a  few  family  orchards 
growing  in  the  dooryards  of  stockmen,  protected 
from  the  herds  by  crude  brush  fences,  furnished  evi- 
dence of  the  possibilities  of  soil  and  climate.  These 
supplied  the  local  demand.  Where  were  markets  to 
be  found  for  the  products  of  the  acres  being  set  out 
by  these  optimistic  planters  ?  But  demand  has  ever 
grown  apace  with  production,  until  a  great  industry 
has  been  founded  and  the  products  of  the  orchards 
are  the  luscious  fruits  finding  their  way,  fresh,  into 
the  markets  of  the  United  State3,  Canada  and  even 
Europe. 

Advantages  for  Shipping. — By  reason  of  marvel- 
ous keeping  qualities  of  the  foothill  fruits  and  advan- 
tageous shipping  facilities,  these  fruits  are  supplied, 
fresh  and  attractive  to  consumers  acnss  the  conti- 
nent, meeting  ready  demand  at  profitable  values. 
Under  the  whitened  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  these 
orchards  flourish,  the  melting  snows  from  Nature's 
vast  storage  supplying  water  for  irrigation  during 
the  long  rainless  summers. 

The  peach,  plum,  apricot,  cherry,  pear,  berries  and 
the  orange  were  early  found  to  mature  in  absolute 
perfection.  With  a  temperature  ranging  seldom  be- 
low freezing  and  not  excessively  hot,  these  crops 
thrive,  ripening  their  fruits  through  a  season  extend- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  year.  As  has  already  been 
noted,  a  great  proportion  of  the  yield  is  marketed 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  but  Colorado,  Nevada 
and  Utah  are  also  supplied  in  "local  shipments,"  and 
California  canners  use  the  crops  of  yellow  clingstone 
peaches. 

The  Cost  of  Orchards. — The  cost  of  developing  a 
profitable  citrus  or  deciduous  orchard  need  not  deter 
a  person  who  brings,  beside  a  small  capital,  energy, 
sobriety  and  common  sense. 


Twenty  acres,  or  even  less,  properly  cared  for  and 
planted,  should  yield  the  owner  a  comfortable  living. 
The  cost  of  twenty  acres  of  land  suitable  for  orchard 
purposes  is  from  $20  to  $150  per  acre. 

This  may  seem  a  wide  range,  but  it  is  occasioned 
by  location,  altitude,  distance  from  shipping  centers 
and  other  conditions.  Good  land,  however,  can  be 
had  at  a  cost  nearer  the  lower  figure,  and  in  abun- 
dant quantities. 

The  cost  of  planting  twenty  acres  of  deciduous  or- 
chard and  carrying  on  for  one  year  would  vary  with 
the  individual  undertaking  it,  but  probably  $1000 
would  cover  all  expenses,  possibly  less,  while  the 
planting  of  an  orange  grove,  of  the  same  acreage, 
would  cost  about  double,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
cost  of  young  trees  and  extra  expense  of  planting, 
etc.  Either  would  be  a  most  profitable  investment. 
Many  growers  have  paid  all  expenses  of  working 
their  young  orchards,  after  the  first  year,  with  the 
proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of  small  fruits,  such 
as  strawberries,  raspberries  and  dewberries  and 
vegetables,  raised  between  the  rows  of  trees  while 
the  trees  were  too  small  to  shade  the  ground  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent. 

While  the  cost  of  making  a  self-sustaining  and 
profitable  orchard  might  vary,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
no  one  with  a  reasonable  ready  capital  and  the  requi- 
site practical  sense  need  fear  failure.  In  proportion 
as  cultivation,  fertilization  and  irrigation  are  prop- 
erly and  scientifically  pursued,  he  will  succeed. 

Succession  of  Crops.  —  It  has  been  found  most 
profitable,  taking  one  year  with  another,  to  plant  a 
succession  of  crops.  Commencing  with  the  early 
cherry,  ripening  in  April,  one  could  plant,  as  the 
safest  and  surest  proposition,  a  succession  about  as 
follows,  in  proportions  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each:  Two  leading  varieties  of  cherries,  Triumph 
and  Hale's  peaches,  earliest  varieties  of  Oriental 
plums,  such  as  Climax,  Red  June  and  Burbanks; 
Early  Crawford,  St.  John  and  Elberta  peaches,  with 
midsummer  plums,  as  Wickson,  Giant,  Hungarian, 
Diamond;  the  Bartlett  pear,  table  grapes,  Late 
Crawford,  Lovell  and  Piquets  Late  peaches,  followed 
by  later  varieties  of  table  grapes  and  pears  and  Sal- 
way  peaches,  the  Phillips  and  Levy  yellow  canning 
clingstones. 

Fruit  Industry  Prosperous. — Hardly  a  season 
has  passed  without  large  returns  on  some  variety. 
Many  a  mortgage  was  paid  off  and  many  a  fine  home 
built  with  the  proceeds  from  crops  of  yellow  cling- 
stone canning  peaches  in  1898,  when  conditions  devel- 
oped most  favorably  to  the  peach  growers  of  the 
foothill  districts.  With  short  crops  of  that  particu- 
lar fruit  in  other  districts,  these  districts  harvested 
full  crops  on  a  market  ranging  from  $40  to  $60  per 
ton  for  the  peaches  in  lug  boxes  delivered  at  the 
shipping  houses.  One  has  only  to  figure  the  result 
from  an  orchard  planted  120  trees  to  the  acre,  bear- 
ing 100  or  more  pounds  to  the  tree,  at  prices  men- 
tioned above,  to  appreciate  how  mortgages  were 
paid  and  money  put  in  bank.  The  same  conditions 
existed  on  clingstones  during  the  past  season — 1901 
— which  was  also  an  exceptionally  good  season  on  all 
varieties. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  the  financial  depression 
through  which  the  country  passed  between  1893  and 
1897  prices  ruled  low  on  most  varieties  of  fruit,  but 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  fruit  industry  was 
affected  so  seriously  as  other  industries,  since  most 
growers  were  able  to  pay  operating  and  living  ex- 
penses, with  many  cases  of  surplus  profits. 

It  is,  then,  reasonable  to  say  that  the  fruit  indus- 
try in  the  foothills  of  northern  California  is  in  a 
thrifty  and  promising  condition  ;  that  excellent 
opportunities  exist  for  investment  of  new  capital. 
While  the  territory  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  profit- 
able production  of  fruits,  by  reason  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, shipping  facilities — i.  e.,  nearness  to  shipping 
points  on  the  railroad,  which  is  of  great  advantage 
in  the  handling  of  fresh  fruits — might  be  termed  lim- 
ited, there  are  still  many  acres  which  will  be  rapidly 
converted  into  orchards. 

It  is  the  foothills  of  northern  California  and  their 
advantages  of  climate,  profitable  investment  and 
availability  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  home- 
seekers  coming  to  the  State.  To  these  inducements 
will  be  found  added  excellent  schools  and  academies, 
churches,  libraries  and  public  enterprises. 

On  the  main  line  of  transcontinental  railroad, 
through  the  great  fruit  districts  of  Placer  county, 
Newcastle,  Penryn,  Loomis  and  Auburn  are  the 
shipping  centers,  from  which  thousands  of  tons  of 
fresh  deciduous  fruit  are  shipped  each  season.  Nearly 
2000  carloads  of  green  fruit  were  shipped  from  these 
points  during  the  season  just  passed,  making  about 
one-third  of  the  total  output  of  fresh  fruit  shipped 
from  the  State.  While  this  would  seem  an  enormous 
quantity  of  a  perishable  commodity  to  be  disposed  of 
promptly — and  it  undoubtedly  is — still,  when  one 
takes  into  consideration  the  vastness  of  the  market 
on  which  these  producers  depend,  and  the  fact  that 
New  York  City  alone  used,  this  season,  at  very  fa- 
vorable prices  to  the  grower,  over  1400  carloads  of 
California  fresh  deciduous  fruit,  the  magnitude  of  the 
output  dwindles  in  comparison,  and  strengthens  his 
faith  in  the  continuance  of  growth  and  profit  of  the 
industry,  and  shows  to  a  careful  investigator  that 
there  is  a  bright  future  for  the  horticulturist  in  the 
foothill  districts  of  northern  California. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Prices  for  Wine  Grapes  —Liver- 
more  Herald :  Negotiations  have  just 
been  completed  by  which  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  vineyards  of  the  Livermore 
valley,  aside  from  those  connected  with 
wineries,  have  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  Wetmore-Bowen  Co.  for  periods  of 
from  three  to  five  years.  A  uniform  sched- 
ule of  prices  is  included  in  the  contracts 
of  $30  a  ton  for  white  grapes  and  $20  a  ton 
for  the  black  varieties.  While  negotia- 
tions are  still  pending  for  several  vine- 
yards, the  owners  of  the  following  have 
given  contracts  :  Rose  vineyard  200  acres, 
Rohling  vineyard  25  acres,  D.  A.  Inman 
90  acres,  D.  M.  Teeter  40  acres,  C.  A. 
Buckley  100  acres,  E.  R.  Lilienthal  148 
acres,  Captain  E.  S.  Cunningham  30  acres, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Stevenson  30  acres.  Added  to 
this  list  are  those  already  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  company — C.  J.  Wetmore  80 
acres  and  Cresta  Blanca  75  acres.  Pol- 
lowing  are  the  varieties  which  come  un- 
der the  head  of  black  grapes  :  Cabernet, 
Carignan,  Mataro,  Petit  Bouschet,  Zin- 
fandel,  Petit  Pinot  and  Meunier.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  yield  of  these  varieties 
this  year  will  be  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  tons  to  the  acre,  and  will  bring  $20 
a  ton,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cabernet, 
which  is  worth  $30  a  ton  according  to  the 
schedule.  The  white  grapes  for  which 
$30  a  ton  will  be  paid  are  expected  to  yield 
from  three  to  five  tons  an  acre,  except  in 
a  few  favored  spots,  where  they  will  run 
higher.  The  varieties  included  under 
this  head  are  :  Burger,  Polle  Blanche, 
Colombar,  Semillon,  Sauvignon  Blanc, 
Muscadelle  du  Bordelais.  The  three  last 
named  varieties  are  those  which  produce 
the  highest  type  of  wines. 

Apricot  Yield  Disappointing.  — 
Niles  Correspondence  Oakland  Enquirer: 
Apricots  are  very  late  in  ripening  this 
year  and  are  not  as  good  as  usual.  An 
immense  crop  was  promised,  but  the 
amount  will  fall  short  by  many  tons,  as 
the  fruit  has  not  grown  at  all  in  the  last 
month.  It  is  feared  some  Moorparks  will 
never  ripen,  but  will  shrivel  on  the  trees. 
Potatoes,  which  have  been  poor  and  high 
priced,  are  sound  und  plentiful  this  sea- 
son and  the  price  is  down. 

BUTTE. 

A  Profitable  Fig  Tree.  -Oroville 
Register:  There  is  a  fig  tree  in  Oroville 
from  which  the  owner  realized  last  year 
$70.  So  far  this  year  he  has  realized  $51, 
with  another  crop  to  come.  The  tree  is 
twenty-two  years  old  and  is  of  the  black 
variety. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Fruit  Not  Hurt.— Clayton  Corre- 
spondence Oakland  Enquirer:  The  hot 
wave  of  last  week,  which  lasted  four  days, 
did  no  damage  to  grapes  here.  The  ther- 
mometer reached  105°  in  the  shade. 

The  Beet  Crop  — Gazette:  The  beet 
sugar  crop  in  all  parts  of  the  county  will 
be  heavy  this  year,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
mill  at  Crockett  will  have  a  big  run. 

FRESNO. 

Irrigating  Fruit  Trees.— Reedley 
Exponent:  Many  beginners  in  the  fruit- 
growing industry  labor  under  the  impres- 
sion that  to  grow  fruit  trees  successfully 
the  land  needs  to  be  saturated  with  water. 
This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  idea,  and,  if 
put  into  practice  and  continued  for  sev- 
eral years  in  succession,  will  eventually 
prove  very  disastrous.  The  writer  has 
several  apricot  trees  growing  on  land 
where  it  is  34  feet  to  surface  water,  and 
these  trees  were  irrigated  only  once  last 
year  and  no  oftener  this  season,  yet  they 
are  as  large  and  healthy  as  those  grown 
on  land  where  it  is  only  4  feet  to  water. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is,  if  nothing 
else,  an  unnecessary  waste  of  labor  to  ir- 
rigate continually. 

GLENN. 

The  Tomato  Crop.— Orland  Register: 
Arnold  and  Hartwell  Brown,  who  have  a 
tomato  patch  of  some  six  acres,  are  begin- 
ning to  place  their  fruit  on  the  market. 
They  are  now  picking  from  1100  to  1500 
pounds  daily  and  finding  ready  sale  for 
them  in  Willows  and  Orland.  Their  mar- 
ket opened  at  6  cents  per  pound  and  has 
gradually  fallen  until  the  present  price  is 
a  trifle  under  2J  cents.  When  the  can- 
nery opens  at  Corning,  about  the  15th 
inst.,  the  price  will  be  still  less,  but  the 
daily  output  will  be  correspondingly  large, 
which  will  more  than  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  prices. 

MONTEREY. 
A  Freak  in  Barley. —Salinas  Index: 
Some  person  who  did  not  leave  his  name 
or  address  left  at  the  rooms  of  the  Mon- 
terey County  Chamber  of  Commerce  some 
curious  growths  in  common  barley.  The 
curiosities  consist  of  four  stalks.  Of 
these,  two  have  three  separate  heads  and 


the  other  two  have  two  heads  fully  de- 
veloped and  filled  with  large-sized  kernels 
of  grain. 

NAPA. 

An  Ingenious  Farmer.— Napa  Jour- 
nal: C.  U.  Reams,  son  of  J.  W.  Reams  of 
Gordon  valley,  has  invented  a  number  of 
articles  which  he  intends  to  have  patented 
and  which  will  be  exhibited  at  the  coming 
county  fair.  There  is  a  farm  gate  of  in- 
genious pattern  that  can  be  manipulated 
with  the  greatest  ease.  An  apricot  cutter 
and  an  almond  cracker  will  be  exhibited 
in  operation. 

ORANGE. 

Poisoned  from  Apricots.  —  Santa 
Ana  Blade:  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bean  is  the  victim 
of  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances whereby  she  has  lost  a  finger  and 
a  portion  of  her  left  hand.  She  was  cut- 
ting apricots  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  and  in  constant  using  of  the  knife 
received  a  number  of  cuts  about  her 
hands  similar  to  those  that  any  fruit  pit- 
ter  can  show  at  this  time  of  the  year.  A 
cut  at  the  joint  of  her  forefinger  began  to 
trouble  Mrs.  Bean,  but  she  thought  that 
the  soreness  was  caused  by  the  bending  of 
the  fingers  at  that  point,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  wound,  and  continued  about 
her  work  handling  the  fruit.  Last  Thurs- 
day the  finger  began  to  swell  and  the  in- 
flammation began  to  spread  to  the  hand. 
Gangrene  set  in  and  when  a  physician  was 
called  in  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  finger. 
In  consequence,  the  entire  finger,  knuckle 
and  part  of  the  hand  adjoining  were  am- 
putated at  the  Santa  Ana  hospital. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Notes  on  Apricot  Crop. — Press:  A. 
J.  Stalder  has  returned  from  Ontario. 
He  went  over  to  sell  some  of  his  dried  ap- 
ricots and  reports  the  prices  good  and  the 
work  in  the  fruit  flourishing.  The  tre- 
mendous crop  is  being  kept  well  under 
control  and  very  little  loss  has  been  suf- 
fered for  lack  of  help.  Mr.  Stalder  says 
the  fruit  raised  on  the  sandy  soil  is  counted 
better  by  quarter  of  a  cent  than  that 
grown  on  other  soil.  He  got  b\  cents  a 
pound  for  what  he  sold  and  prices  are 

holding  well.  B.  M.  Lillibridge  and  son 

have  finished  the  work  of  pitting  and  dry- 
ing 250  tons  of  apricots.  For  the  past 
three  weeks  a  large  force  of  cutters  have 
been  employed,  besides  a  field  crew  of 
twenty  hands.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  fortune  pitting  fruit,  but  those  who  are 
considered  experts  at  the  work  average  $9 
a  week.  Fully  $1000  has  been  paid  to  the 
cutters  alone  and  $500  additional  to  the 
pickers,  spreaders,  etc.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  color  and  quality  and  will  be  stored 
in  air  tight  bins,  which  have  a  capacity  of 
twenty  tons  each.  Messrs.  Lillibridge 
estimate  the  dried  product  at  forty  tons. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Cow  GivesaTon  of  Milk  in  Thirty 
Days. — Stockton  boasts  of  having  two 
dairy  queens  holding  the  world's  official 
thirty-day  butter  record  for  their  re- 
spective ages.  Representatives  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Berkeley  recently 
visited  Riverside  Ranch,  owned  by  the 
Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  on  Rough  and 
Ready  island,  near  Stockton,  and  con- 
ducted a  series  of  official  tests  under  the 
rules  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.  It  is  they  who  report  the 
record  breakers.  Odo  of  the  above-men- 
tioned animals  is  a  two-year-old  heifer  im- 
ported by  the  Pierces  when  but  a  calf 
from  Wisconsin.  Her  name  is  De  Natsey 
Baker.  She  gave  as  high  as  59  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  her  milk  testing  as  high  as 
4.1%  butter  fat,  making  17  pounds  7  ounces 
of  butter  in  seven  days.  Her  thirty-day 
record  was  1689  pounds  of  milk,  making 
72  pounds  10  ounces  of  butter.  The  other 
animal,  Fidessa  by  name,  a  four-year-old, 
bred  at  Little  Falls,  Mont.,  by  United 
States  Senator  Paris  Gibson,  gave  569 
pounds  of  milk  in  seven  days,  making 
over  25  pounds  of  butter,  her  milk  testing 
as  high  as  5.8%.  Her  thirty-day  record 
is  2392  pounds  of  milk,  making  91  pounds 
5  ounces  of  butter.  The  latter  record  has 
been  beaten  by  only  one  cow,  and  that  is 
a  five-year- old  cow  known  as  Lillith 
Pauline  De  Kol,  owned  in  New  Jersey. 
Fidessa  has  given  her  own  weight  in  milk 
in  two  weeks'  time. 

Hot  Weather  Damaged  Table 
Grapes. — The  hot  weather  has  injured 
the  table  grapes,  although  the  wine 
grapes  did  not  suffer.  Tokays  and  Mus- 
catels are  injured  the  most,  but  where  the 
foliage  was  heavy,  as  in  some  vineyards 
near  Lodi,  there  was  little  or  no  damage. 
The  crop  will  be  large  this  year,  however, 
in  spite  of  some  unfavorable  conditions. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Big  Radish.— Press:  A  monster  radish 
was  grown  by  W.  H.  McCaleb,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  was  planted  for  the  common 
table  radish.  It  weighs  five  pounds,  nine 
ounces.  The  length  of  the  root  is  24 
inches,  and  with  the  top  the  length  is  45 
inches.  The  greatest  circumference  is  16 
Inches.    There  was  no  forcing  process  tc 


produce  this  specimen.  It  just  "grew 
and  grew,"  and  was  beginning  to  put  out 
the  seed  stalk  when  it  was  pulled,  or 
rather,  dug. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Canning  Eighty  Tons  of  Apri- 
cots Daily.— Mercury,  Aug.  1:  Yes- 
terday at  the  California  Fruit  Can- 
ners'  Association  60,000  cans  of  apri- 
cots were  put  up.  To-day  the  man- 
agement expects  the  output  to  reach 
the  full  capacity  of  the  big  plant,  which  is 
eighty  tons  of  fruit.  One  thousand  cans 
corresponds  practically  to  a  ton  of  fruit. 
Yesterday's  output,  therefore,  amounted 
to  sixty  tons  of  fruit.  To-day's  and  every 
succeeding  working  day  until  September 
will  amount  to  eighty  tons,  or,  in  other 
words,  80,000  cans  The  apricots  are 
coming  from  all  sections  of  the  valley. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fruit  is  of  the 
Moorpark  variety.  Six  hundred  people 
are  now  employed  at  the  California  can- 
nery alone.  This  number  will  be  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  200  more  per- 
sons at  once.  Nearly  all  the  fruit  used  is 
what  is  designated  as  eights,  or  eight  ap- 
ricots to  the  pound.  No  difficulty  is  found 
in  securing  fruit  of  this  size,  and  much  of 
it  is  larger. 

Immense  Crop  at  Campbell.— Fruit 
is  stacked  high  at  the  Campbell  drier. 
Though  the  pitters  have  worked  every 
night  this  week,  they  are  still  away  be- 
hind and  it  has  been  considered  necessary 
to  refuse  to  receive  more  fruit.  Pitters 
are  too  few  in  number  to  handle  the  im- 
mense crop. 

Experience  in  Chicken  Raising.— 
Morgan  Hill  Sun-Times:  W.  H.  Ward  of 
Paradise  valley  began  the  year  with  about 
150  hens,  and  hatched  by  incubator  about 
800  chicks,  of  which  he  has  raised  about 
600.  He  has  disposed  of  a  large  number 
of  young  fryers  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket at  a  fair  price.  The  total  egg  yield 
has  been  800  dozen.  Mr.  Ward  says  that 
he  has  obtained  $200  worth  of  eggs  for 
every  dollar's  worth  of  feed.  He  feeds 
meat  meal,  wheat,  rolled  barley  and 
corn  meal,  feeding  mush  in  the  morning 
and  dry  feed  during  the  day. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  The  Pajaro  Bellefleur  crop  is  not 
going  to  show  much  small  sized  stock  this 
fall.  Four  tier  stock  will  be  in  big  show- 
ing, and  even  larger  sizes  in  quantity. 
The  crop  is  not  going  to  show  as  many 
carloads  as  last  year,  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  young  trees  in  first  bearing 
this  year.  A  conservative  packer,  one 
whose  estimates  we  have  found  year  after 
year  to  come  very  close  to  crop  results, 
informs  us  that  he  does  not  believe  the 
Bellefleur  crop  will  run  much,  if  any,  over 
500  carloads  of  good  merchantable  stock 
suitable  for  out  of  State  trade.  Last  year 
the  out  of  State  shipments  of  Bellefleurs 
were  650  carloads.  Several  orchard  sales 
were  made  this  week  on  a  weight  scale, 
prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $28  per  ton  de- 
livered. The  asking  price  for  Bellefleurs 
is  85  cents  per  box,  while  the  offers  are 
considerably  less.  Last  year  the  season 
opened  with  heavy  sales  at  70  cents  per 

box.  Several  orchardists  who  have 

plenty  of  trays  and  good  grounds  for  sun 
curing  have  been  paying  from  $10  to  $14 
per  ton  for  their  neighbors'  apricots,  and 
are  drying  them. 

SONOMA. 

Foxtail  in  His  Ear  — Index-Tribune: 
Recently  while  working  in  a  harvest  field 
near  Petaluma  a  foxtail  worked  itself  into 
one  of  Mr.  M.  Dolcini's  ears.  Its  presence 
was  not  felt  until  some  time  after.  It  was 
then  removed.  Inflammation  set  in,  how- 
ever, and  a  physician  was  called  to  exam- 
ine the  ear,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
in  removing  the  foxtail  a  portion  of  it  had 
been  left  in  the  ear.  The  pain  became  so 
agonizing  that  Mr.  Dolcini  was  taken  to 
San  Francisco  to  be  treated  by  an  ear 
specialist.  It  is  feared  that  it  is  too  late 
to  remove  the  small  piece  of  foxtail  re- 
maining in  the  ear  and  that  its  presence 
in  the  ear  will  cause  death  or  loss  of  rea- 
son. 

Big  Crop  of  Prunes  —Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  Off  his  200  prune  trees 
J.  Killam  of  Trenton  expects  to  have  fif- 
teen tons  of  fruit  this  season.  The  crop 
is  the  largest  he  ever  had  on  his  place. 
He  will  dry  his  prunes  and  peaches  this 
year. 

Army  of  Blackberry  Pickers.— 
Sebastopol  Times  :  Blackberry  picking 
is  now  at  its  height  in  Analy  township, 
which  produces  more  blackberries  and 
raspberries  than  all  other  sections  of  the 
State  combined,  and  it  requires  a  large 
army  of  workers  to  strip  the  vines.  At 
present  T.  E.  Barlow  is  employing  over 
100  hands  in  his  berry  fields  near  town.  All 
other  growers  are  likewise  engaged.  The 
price  of  berries  this  year  is  $40  per  ton, 
and  at  this  figure  there  is  a  splendid  profit 
for  the  grower.  Berries  are  being  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  in  carload  lots. 

Prices  for  Peaches.— A  price  of  $15 


per  ton  for  peaches  has  been  fixed, 
crop  this  year  is  very  heavy  anu 
above  price  includes  all  varieties — in  oi 
words,  it  is  a  straight  figure.    The  can- 
nery will  probably  exceed  its  immense 
pack  of  last  season. 

Hop  Crop  and  Prices.— Sebastopol 
Times:  There  is  promise  of  an  excellen 
hop  crop  in  Sonoma  county  this  season, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and  all 
growers  are  looking  forward  to  the  reap- 
ing of  a  rich  harvest.  The  only  difficulty 
will  be  in  procuring  sufficient  help  to 
gather  the  hops.  Last  year  a  few  growers 
in  this  locality  contracted  their  hops  for  a 
term  of  years  at  14c  per  pound,  and  there 
is  weeping  and  wailing  among  the  unfor- 
tunate few.  It  is  said  on  good  authority 
that  this  14c  contract  may  make  a  differ- 
ence of  $15,000  in  the  receipts  of  one 
grower  in  Green  Valley,  the  calculation 
being  based  on  the  prediction  that  hops 
will  command  in  the  region  of  30c  per 
pound.  He  has  a  very  large  acreage 
planted  to  hops,  and  the  prospects  for  an 
immense  yield  in  his  field  this  year  are 
most  excellent.  He  contracted  to  deliver 
his  hops  for  a  term  of  years  at  14c  per 
pound. 

STANISLAUS. 
Noxious  Plant  in  Alfalfa  —Mo- 
desto Herald:  Chris  Jensen,  a  farmer  in 
Turlock  district,  exhibits  specimens  of  a 
noxious  plant  that  he  finds  quite  preva- 
lent in  a  portion  of  his  alfalfa,  and  which 
the  casual  observer  would  take  for  alfalfa, 
so  close  the  resemblance.  Stock  will  not 
eat  it,  however,  and  it  was  observation  of 
this  fact  that  brought  the  plant  to  Jen- 
sen's attention.  While  it  looks  and  roots 
like  alfalfa,  it  has  a  different  smell  and 
taste,  both  noxious.  It  came  in  alfalfa 
seed  from  Utah.  Mr.  Jensen  bought  two 
sacks  of  the  Utah  seed.  The  seed  of  one 
of  the  sacks  was  clean,  obviously,  for 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  noxious  plant  on 
the  land  sown  to  it,  the  nuisance  being 
confined  to  the  land  sown  to  the  seed  from 
the  other  sack.  Jensen  proposes  to  root 
it  out,  plant  by  plant,  and  there  is  ap- 
parently no  other  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 
[This  is  sweet  clover,  Melilotus  alba,  and 
is  becoming  a  great  pest  in  many  alfalfa 
districts.— Ed  ] 

SUTTER. 

Hot  Weather  Killed  Bees.— Inde- 
pendent: E.  R.  Taylor,  who  resides  on  the 
Stewart  tract,  reports  that  last  week's 
hot  weather  melted  about  two  tons  of 
honey  for  him  and  killed  all  his  bees. 

Peaches  With  Split  Pits  —  Or- 
chardists say  there  are  more  split  pits 
among  the  cling  peaches  this  year  than 
ever  known  before.  The  canneries  have 
refused  all  such  fruit  and  many  of  the 
largest  sized  peaches  are  being  sent  back 
to  the  growers  owing  to  this  fault.  The 
cause  for  this  condition  has  not  been  found 
as  yet.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  was 
due  to  over-irrigation,  but  the  best  in- 
formed orchardists  claim  irrigation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  They  are  inclined 
to  think  the  cold  spring  caused  it,  but 
whether  this  is  a  fact  is  not  known. 

Good  Yield  of  Melons.  —  Sutter 
County  Farmer:  The  sixty-acre  melon 
patch  of  Shattuck  &  Ford,  near  Tudor,  is 
making  a  good  yield,  most  of  the  crop 
being  late.  From  two  acres  planted  to 
the  Rocky  Ford  variety  of  muskmelons 
they  have  already  harvested  over  $300 
worth,  and  there  are  still  melons  enough 
ripening  to  make  over  $100  more. 

TEHAMA. 

Prices  for  Wheat  and  Barley.— 
Red  Bluff  News:  Elmer  L.  Sisson  of  El- 
der Creek  has  finished  harvesting  his  crop 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  is  now  hauling 
the  product  to  the  railroad.  His  wheat  is 
being  hauled  to  Tehama  and  his  barley  to 
Corning.  He  has  sold  both  yields,  receiv- 
ing $1  per  hundred  for  the  wheat  and  80c 
per  cental  for  barley. 

YOLO. 

Hot  Blast  Damages  Fruit.— Mail: 
Mr.  Theodore  Fisher  reports  that  the  re- 
cent hot  weather  damaged  fruit  consider- 
ably in  the  vicinity  of  Winters,  especially 
in  the  foothills  just  west  of  that  city. 
"The  grasshoppers,",  said  Mr.  Fisher, 
"stripped  the  trees  and  vines  of  their 
foliage  ealier  in  the  season,  and  when  the 
hot  weather  came  last  week  they  were 
not  sufficiently  protected  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  and  as  a  result  were  quite 
seriously  injured.  Fortunately  this  is  not 
true  of  a  greater  part  of  the  fruit  district 
about  Winters,  as  the  hoppers  seem  to 
have  operated  in  paths  widely  separated 
and  many  of  the  vineyards  and  orchards 
escaped  damage  altogether,  while  some 
were  only  slightly  affected." 

Wine  Grapes  Not  Hurt.— Bee:  H. 
M.  La  Rue  went  to  Davisville  Saturday  to 
look  after  his  wine  grapes.  He  feared  the 
intense  heat  of  last  week  had  burned  the 
fruit.  He  found,  however,  that  the  dam- 
age to  the  crops  on  account  of  the  heat 
had  been  very  slight  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Davisville. 
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Crimes  of  the  Mosquito. 

In  the  marshes  where  the  bullfrog  sings 

his  mellow  serenade, 
In  the  swamps  where  booms  the  bittern  in 

the  gloomy  cypress  shade, 
And  the  cheerful  alligator  lurks  within 

the  everglade ; 

In  the  cistern  where  rain  water  pours 
and  trickles  down  the  spout ; 

In  the  stagnant  pools,  in  grasses,  and 
'most  everywhere  about, 

The  bloodthirsty  mosquito  from  the  egg 
is  hatching  out. 

And,  once  hatched,  he  comes  among  us 

with  his  pesky  little  bill, 
And  he  settles  on  our  persons  very  much 

against  our  will, 
And,  inserting  his  proboscis,  he  proceeds 

at  once  to  drill. 

And  when  through  our  epidermis  he  has 
managed  for  to  bore 

He  fills  up  his  little  carcass  to  the  burst- 
ing point  with  gore. 

This  is  strictly  true,  though  doubtless 
you  suspected  it  before. 

You  think  that  you  have  got  him,  and 
find  out  that  you  have  not, 

For  he  keeps  one  eye  wide  open  to  elude 
the  sudden  swat, 

And  knows  just  how  long  it's  healthy  to 
remain  upon  the  spot. 

You  may  screen  up  all  your  windows  and 
hang  netting  o'er  your  bed — 

It  doesn't  keep  him  out,  because  he  stays 
inside  instead, 

And  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
out  that  you've  been  bled. 

Similarly  you  may  smear  yourself  with 

evil-smelling  stuff 
That  is  guaranteed  by  druggists  on  mos- 

quitos  to  be  rough, 
But  they  seem  to  enjoy  it,  though  it  does 

smell  bad  enough. 

So  he  breaks  our  summer  slumbers — robs 

us  of  our  needed  rest ; 
So  he  drives  us  from  our  porches,  where 

the  vines  he  doth  infest, 
And  he  spoils  the  fun  of  fishing,  does  this 

sanguinary  pest. 

But  upon  the  brute's  demerits  we'd  en- 
deavor to  be  dumb ; 

We'd  forgive  him  all  his  faults — no  incon- 
siderable sum — 

If  he'd  simply  go  about  his  bloody  busi- 
ness and  not  hum. 

—Chicago  Daily  News. 


Where  the  Apple  Reddens. 

Her  hair  was  windblown  ;  her  hat, 
turned  down  and  shading  her  bright 
face,  was  of  white  calico  and  belonged 
properly  to  a  young  brother.  Her 
pink  cotton  dress  had  paid  repeated 
visits  to  the  washtub,  and,  to  the 
critical  eye,  was  nearing  the  period 
when  yet  another  tubbing  would  be  ad- 
visable. She  would  have  said  she  was 
horribly  untidy — not  fit  to  be  seen ;  in 
fact,  she  said  it. 

He  considered,  and  rightly,  that  she 
was  so  exceptionally  blessed  as  to  look 
dtlicious  in  anything,  and  he  wisely  put 
that  also  into  words. 

"  That's  prettily  said,"  she  laughed. 
"  No — don't  go  on.  I  am  not  such  a 
hoyden  but  that  I  know  the  correct 
and  only  answer.  I  only  like" — she 
molded  her  mouth  to  pensiveness — 
"  compliments  that  may  be  true." 

"Mine  all  are  when  addressed  to 
you,"  he  hastened  to  declare. 

"Then  they  are  more  like  bare 
statements  of  facts  than  compliments, 
aren't  they  ? "  she  smiled  up  at  him, 
"  and  not  specially  to  your  credit." 

"Greatly  to  yours,"  he  insisted, 
"since  your  charms  have  no  margin 
for  embellishment." 

"O,  that  is  sweetly  said,"  she  cried. 
"Don't,  please,  say  any  more,  for  you 
cannot  better  that !  " 

"  But  I  can't  stand  mum,"  he  ob- 
jected. 

"  You  can  sit  in  silence,  though." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Last  night,  at  dinner,  at  your  lady 
love's  side.  I  was  watching  you — be- 
ing opposite  and,  with  no  one  but  a 
brother  to  speak  to  myself,  I  could  not 
help  it.  And  neither  of  you  spoke — 
at  any  rate,  you  didn't.  So  you  see 
what  you  can  do  if  you  try." 

"  It  was  she — who  had  been  trying," 
he  said,  in  mournfulness. 


"Had  she  ?  Poor  you — she  looks  a 
little  like  that."  She  pulled  herself  up 
with  a  pretty  affectation  of  alarm. 
"What  am  I  saying?  O,  I  beg  your 
pardon  !  She  looks  as  nice  as  can  be — 
she  can  be.  It  was  you  who  looked  put 
out." 

"  I  had  reason  to  look  it." 

"No  doubt — I  mean,  she  must  have 
had  some  reason  for  letting  you  look 
it." 

"  She  could  not  help — " 

"Poor  thing — so  weak?  I  mean, 
bound  to  such  a  tyrant ! " 

"  I  give  her  her  own  way  in  every- 
thing." 

She  flashed  around  on  him  with  her 
most  provoking  smile. 

"How  horribly  tame  of  you!"  she 
said.  "  No  wonder  she  has  lost  interest 
in  her — your  looks  1 " 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "I  didn't  fol- 
low you  out  here  to  talk  of  her." 

"Well,  then,  suggest  a  topic — I'm 
only  waiting." 

While  she  still  waited  she  looked  up 
at  the  laden  apple  tree  under  which 
they  stood.  She  seemed  to  be  select- 
ing, with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  but 
it  may  have  been  the  blue  and  white 
patches  of  cloud-flecked  sky  seen 
through  the  branches  which  held  her 
attention.  He  gazed  at  her.  He  had 
been  so  gazing  every  available  moment 
during  the  brief  week  he  had  known 
her,  and  always  with  the  same  sense 
of  pleasure  in  the  picture  she  made. 
It  was  true  she  was  only  the  half  ed- 
ucated, untidy,  pleasure-loving  daugh- 
ter (the  adjectives  had  been  supplied 
for  him)  of  the  improvident,  comfort- 
able farmhouse  where  he  and  his 
mother  and  the  girl  he  was  engaged 
to  were  staying  as  paying  guests,  but 
he  saw  no  reason  in  this  why  he  should 
not  admire  her  for  the  qualities  he  did 
not  need  to  have  supplied  for  him. 

"  I  came  out  meaning  to  say  a  hun- 
dred things  to  you,"  he  said,  at  last, 
"  and  I  cannot  think  of  one." 

"  I  came  out  meaning  to  pick — well, 
several,  not  hundreds  quite,  of  apples," 
said   she,    "and  I  can't  reach  one." 

"There  is  something  I  might  do  for 
you,"  he  said,  seizing  his  opportunity, 
or  trying  to  seize  it.  For,  try  as  he 
would,  neither  could  he  reach  an  apple. 

"  I  tell  you  what — that  lowest 
branch  there  ;  it  has  four  beauties  on 
it.  If  you  were  to — "  She  looked  up 
at  him,  smiled,  looked  down  again, 
pensively  up  at  the  coveted  branch, 
with  a  sidelong  glance  like  at  him,  and 
then  down  once  mere.  But  she  did  not 
conclude  her  sentence. 

"  If  you  would  let  me — if  you'd  only 
let  me  lift  you  up,"  he  said,  suddenly 
inspired,  "you  could  reach  them  your- 
self, couldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  That  would  do  it,  wouldn't 
it  ?    And  I  want  them  so  !  " 

"Then  I  may  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not  !  I'd  rather  go  with- 
out the  apples  !  " 

"I  am  much  the  stronger,"  he  said. 
"How  if  I  seized  you  against  your 
will  ?" 

"Why,  I  couldn't  help  that,  could 
I  ? "  she  asked.  And  the  thing  was 
done  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

But  she  had  only  picked  one  apple, 
the  nearest,  when  his  lady  love's  voice 
came  to  them  through  the  trees,  call- 
ing him  by  name.  And  there  was  a 
sharp  note  in  her  voice  (like  the  taste 
of  an  unripe  apple)  which  told  them 
what  she  saw. 

"  If  you  put  me  down  before  I've 
picked  the  four  I'll  never  forgive  you," 
said  the  lady  of  the  apples  ;  so  he  held 
her  till  she  had  them  all,  though  the 
task  was  robbed  of  a  full  half  of  the 
delights  he  had  anticipated. 

"Now,"  she  said,  when  she  was  on 
her  feet  again,  "  go  quickly.  O,  poor 
you  ! " 

"  She'll  cast  me  off,"  he  said. 

"  I  should — if  I  were  she  !  " 

And  then  he  turned  in  haste. 

"  But,  if  she  does,  come  back  to 
me  !  "  she  called  after  him. 

"  Well— and  what  ?    Be  quick  ! " 

"  And  I'll  give  you  a  bite  of  an  apple 
— if  there's  any  left  !  "  she  laughed. 

*         *         *         *  * 

The  girl  he  was  engaged  to  had  seen 
it  all,  she  said,  and  forthwith  re- 
nounced her  right  to  that  connection. 
She  seemed  to  have  seen  even  more 


than  all,  considering  what  it  amounted 
to  when  she  went  over  it  in  words. 
Low  tastes  and  the  society  of  the  ill- 
bred,  she  told  him,  would  be  his  ruin. 
Then  she  tossed  him  over  to  ruin,  de- 
claring she  would  have  none  of  him. 

"You  are  free,"  she  said  (by  no 
means  for  the  first  time),  "and  I  know 
exactly  how  you  will  use  your  free- 
dom." 

"I  hope  you'll  have  the  opportunity 
of  using  yours  as  well,"  he  said,  stung 
into  retort  at  last. 

"I  might  have  known!"  she  cried. 
"  O,  what  I  have  been  saved  !  Every 
fresh  face — " 

"So  few  faces  are  fresh,"  he  said; 
and  that  was  really  unkind,  for  she  had 
a  sallow  complexion. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  any 
more,"  she  declared,  having  herself 
talked  the  subject  bare.    "  Go  !  " 

And  he  went.  But  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  previous  to  going  he  had 
tried  his  best  to  soothe  her  annoyance, 
even  to  frankly  owning  that — from  her 
point  of  view — she  had  cause  for  it. 
He  had  tried  to  close  his  ears  to  the 
echoing  voice,  his  eyes  to  the  laughing 
face  of  the  girl  he  had  left  under  the 
apple  tree.  He  did  all  he  could  to 
shut  out  the  sweet,  sudden  vision  of 
freedom,  of  release  from  a  captivity 
which  had  always  irked  him.  It  was 
not  his  fault  in  the  present  that  his 
past  faults  were  accounted  unpardon- 
able. He  only  went  when  he  was  cer- 
tain that  he  was  powerless  to  rerivet 
his  chains. 

He  was  not  a  poetical  young  man, 
but  some  verses  the  lady  who  had  re- 
linquished him  was  fond  of  quoting 
came  to  him  as  he  wandered  back  to 
where  the  cause  of  the  mischief  (so  he 
devoutly  hoped),  still  awaited  him.  He 
waited,  on  his  part,  until  he  was  quite 
certain  that  she  was  there,  until  he 
stood  in  front  of  her,  and  then  he  re- 
peated a  verse  out  loud  : 

"  Where  the  apple  reddens,  never  pry — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Eden,  Eve  and  I." 

"So  she  has  sent  you  adrift?"  said 
the  girl  seated  under  the  apple  tree. 
"  But  Eve's  all  right." 

He  flung  himself  beside  her. 

"'Eve's  all  right,'"  he  echoed. 
"  God  bless  her  !  You  haven't  finished 
the  apples  ?  " 

"No — you're  just  in  time.  Here's  a 
whole  one  left,"  and  she  passed  it  to 
him.  "That's  the  prettiest  side,"  she 
said,  pointing;  "you  may  bite  it 
there." 

"  Really  ?" 

"It  seems  a  ceremony  befitting  the 
occasion,"  she  said. 

"  There,"  he  said,  as  he  handed  the 
bitten  apple  back  to  her.  "But  I 
knew  what  was  good  for  me  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  it,  before  I  ate  the  fruit." 

"  You  are  not  keeping  closely  to  the 
original,"  she  said. 

"  '  Eve  is  all  right!'"  he  repeated, 
"  Dear,  I  love  you  !    Am  I  ?  " 

He  bent  towards  her.  They  were  so 
close  under  the  shelter  of  the  old  apple 
tree  that  she  could  hear  his  heart  beat 
and  he  could  hear  hers. 

Her  cheeks  were  redder  than  the 
apples,  and  there  was  a  strange, 
new  note  in  her  clear  voice.  "  Wait," 
she  said;  "I  thought  I  could  deceive 
you,  but  I  can't.  I  saw  her  there  be- 
fore I  let  you — seize  me." 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  I  know  she  does  not  love  you  ;  she 
almost  said  so.  She  said  things  about 
you  to  me  she  never  could  have  said 
if  she  truly  loved  you.  I  believe  she 
loves  some  one  else  better.  I  must  not 
tell  you  why  I  think  it,  but  I  do." 

Still  he  did  not  speak. 

"I  knew — I  felt  sure — that  you  did 
not  properly  love  her." 

She  waited  a  moment.  "Can  you 
forgive  me  ?  "  she  asked,  softly. 

"  If  love  prompted  you  ?  " 

"I  suppose  that  was  it,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "Love  and  apples." — L. 
Parry  Truscott  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


"  You,  William  !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  "  what  you  doin'  on  dat  white 
man's  fence?  Ain't  you  'fraid  you'll 
fall  off?"  Then,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  the  old  man  resumed:  "But 
ef  you  does  fall  off  you  might  ez  well  fall 
on  de  side  whar  de  watermillions  is. 
You  hear  me,  don't  you  ?  " 


Reflections  on  Farm  Life. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Ernst  Dolob,  Lamanda  Park. 

In  farm  life  we  find  a  strong  contrast 
between  the  opportunity  of  developing 
the  character  to  the  highest  degree 
and  of  letting  it  slump  to  a  nonentity. 
There  seems  to  be  no  check  on  either 
side.  The  individual  is  given  full  sway 
— it  requires  but  the  effort  to  make  a 
success  of  the  situation.  And  we  find 
among  the  characters  on  our  farms  the 
noblest  and  grandest  as  well  as  the 
most  undecided,  selfish  and  penurious 
individuals. 

The  condition  which  prompts,  or 
rather  allows,  this  range  of  individual 
development  is  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  which  we  prize  as  our  inde- 
pendence. The  joy  of  independence  is  not 
the  new  liberty  of  spending  our  lives  in 
idleness  and  ease.  Surely,  there  is 
something  sweeter  in  the  liberty  to 
create,  to  mature  and  to  develop  the 
product  of  an  active  mind  by  thought- 
ful, persevering  diligence. 

It  is  this  point  that  especially  a 
young  man  ought  to  consider.  If 
he  feels  any  individuality,  if  he  has 
vague  conceptions  of  achievements 
possible  for  him,  it  is  his  duty  to  nurse 
these  gifts  by  hard  work  and  protect 
them  by  careful  study.  If  he  is  sincere 
in  his  ambitions,  his  endeavors  and  his 
faith  in  the  world,  he  is  less  likely  to 
fail  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  and 
suffer  disturbance  of  his  peace  of  mind 
if  he  will  abide  with  nature  than  if  he 
puts  himself  into  the  forced  and  gen- 
erally strained  conditions  of  the  city. 

Every  observation  in  nature  acts  as 
a  spur  to  a  greater  endeavor,  to  still 
harder  and  more  concentrated  effort. 
The  simplicity  of  the  surroundings 
have  their  influence  ;  and  everywhere 
we  see  the  fruits  of  labor.  Simplicity 
provides  a  clear  understanding  and 
genuineness  a  faith  in  the  fruits  of 
labor.  They  rob  life  of  its  emptiness 
and  point  to  opportunities. 

We  find  in  history  and  biography, 
which  are  from  this  standpoint  virtu- 
ally one,  that  the  principal  distinctions 
of  the  men  who  were  developed  in  the 
country  are  sincerity  of  purpose  and 
self-reliance.  These  men  were — and 
are  to-day— the  children  of  nature, 
who  recognize  no  power  that  can  sway 
them  from  their  convictions,  or  deprive 
them  of  their  right  to  live  and 
act.  They  dislike  all  the  pomp  and 
show  that  serve  only  to  hide  the  real 
man ;  they  present  themselves  for 
what  they  are  and  snap  their  fingers 
at  the  judgment  of  others.  These  are 
our  truly  successful  men. 

True  success  brings  with  it  peace  of 
mind,  and  constitutes  greatness  when 
it  assumes  large  proportions.  When 
success  is  but  the  shadow  of  ill-gotten 
gain  its  reward  is  as  uncertain  as  its 
place.  The  truly  successful  man  gen- 
erally creates — and  does  the  work  laid 
out  for  him  in  one  way  or  another. 
The  mean  never  create — they  absorb  ; 
they  rob  the  great  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
haustion, and  then  parade  their  plun- 
der to  win  for  them  the  title  of  "suc- 
cess." 

Many  of  the  world's  greatest  men 
received  no  true  recognition  in  their 
time — they  were  not  understood.  Co- 
lumbus, Copernicus,  Napoleon  and  the 
hundreds  of  others  who  have  done  a 
century's  work  to  advance  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  our  most 
successful  men  are  of  the  meanest 
type. 

Geatnesss  does  not  need  special  rec- 
ognition. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  un- 
seen 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Success  is  worth  our  sacrifices  for 
the  peace  of  mind  it  brings.  The  ap- 
plause that  sometimes  follows  is  the 
least  attraction  it  possesses,  for  not  in- 
frequently is  this  but  little  less  than  an 
attempt  to  get  a  part  of  it. 

A  blot  on  the  past,  an  eye  on  the 
present,  a  plan  for  the  future,  and  dili- 
gence throughout  are  the  guide-boards 
to  success. 


"What  makes  the  price  of  beef  so 
high  ?  "  "  Critters  can't  get  anything 
to  eat;  pastures  are  all  cut  up  into  golf 
links." 
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The  Old  Black  Bass. 

A  fisherman  on  Lak  San  Claire, 
'Bout  six  mile  off  from  shore, 

Fished  hard  for  one,  two,  three,  four  hour; 
By  an'  by  he  fished  some  more. 

Some  time  he  fished  with  old  dry  bait, 
Some  time  he  fished  with  wet — 

He  give  the  dry  bait  to  the  fish, 
The  wet  bait — nit!  you  bet! 

Long  time  some  fish  did  never  come, 
Then  one,  two,  three  passed  by; 

They  smell  of  that  old  dead,  dry  bait 
And  wink  the  other  eye. 

By  an'  by  one  great  big  bass  come  long, 
'Bout  five,  six,  seven  pound  weight, 

So  old  he  neither  smell  nor  see, 
And  ate  that  old,  dry  bait. 

The  fisherman  stood  very  still 
And  reeled  out  yards  of  line — 

He  worked  that  poor  old  blind  black  bass 
So  very,  very  fine. 

By  an'  by  the  fish  began  to  pull, 

By  an'  by  he  pull  some  more, 
And  then  was  fun  in  Lak  San  Claire, 

'Bout  six  mile  out  from  shore. 

The  fish  he  plunge  like  one  mad  horse, 
And  then  he  pulled  like  ten — 

He  towed  that  boat  nine  miles  an  hour — 
Big  boat  and  four  big  men. 

He  pulled  like  bass  'bout  six  feet  long, 

May  be  he  be  'bout  seven; 
May  be  if  not  pulled  out  right  quick, 

He'll  grow  to  be  'bout  'leven. 

By  an'  by  they  pull  that  bass  half  out, 
By  an'  by  they  pull  him  more, 

And  Lak  San  Claire  fell  four,  five  feet, 
'Bout  six  mile  off  from  shore. 

The  Lime  Kiln  Crossing  got  so  low 
The  boats  they  could  not  pass; 

And  Dan  he  say  the  river  fell 
When  he  pulled  out  that  bass. 


The  Choice  of  Summer  Clothing. 

People  dress  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes  :  Propriety',  protection  from 
weather,  to  present  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance, because  it  is  fashionable  and 
so  on.  But,  after  all,  health  and  com- 
fort are  the  two  most  important  con- 
siderations. Everything  else — good 
looks  and  conformity  to  the  prevailing 
style,  for  instance — should  be  subordi- 
nate to  these.  And  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add  that  what  would  promote 
health  and  comfort  in  winter  is  not 
necessary  thereto  in  summer.  Prob- 
ably at  all  times  of  year  the  majority  of 
people  wear  too  much  clothing,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  in  hot  weather. 
Still,  it  is  not  so  much  the  weight  as 
the  character  of  clothing  that  counts. 

The  two  important  points  to  bear  in 
mind  at  this  season  are  protection 
against  sharp  temperature  changes  and 
a  good  circulation  of  air  between  the 
skin  and  underclothing.  It  is  possible 
even  in  summer  to  take  cold.  And  it  is 
also  possible  to  suffer  needlessly  from 
warmth.  The  Philadelphia  Medical 
Journal  offers  the  following  excellent 
suggestions  : 

"  Too  much  clothing  keeps  the  body 
overwarm  and  promotes  free  sweating, 
thus  the  skin  is  most  of  the  time  kept 
covered  with  moisture,  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  reacts  most  readily  to  changes 
of  temperature  and  is  likely  to  become 
suddenly  chilled.  The  frequent  summer 
coughs  and  colds,  most  of  them,  arise 
in  this  way.  Besides  lightness  of  cloth- 
ing, the  ventilation,  if  we  may  use  that 
term  in  this  sense,  is  important.  Goods 
of  loose  texture,  loosely  fitting  and 
without  constricting  collars  or  bands, 
allow  free  circulation  of  air  and  escape 
of  perspiration  vapor.  Clothing  which 
is  not  properly  ventilated  retains  a 
layer  of  steam-like  perspiration  which 
gives  a  feeling  of  oppression.  The 
sweater  is  an  example  of  a  properly 
ventilated  garment,  and  every  athlete 
knows  how  .warm  and  comfortable  a 
sweater  is.  Its  loose  mesh  permits  of 
free  escape  of  perspiration,  the  skin 
dries  rapidly,  but  without  becoming 
cold. 

"Very  little  clothing  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  bodily  temperature  in 
summer,  but  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
against  sudden  changes  in  our  change- 
able climate.  Wool,  cotton,  linen  and  silk 
all  have  their  enthusiastic  advocates. 
Experience  has  very  certainly  shown 
that  woollen  garments  are  better 
adapted  to  protect  those  whose  occu- 


pations subject  them  to  very  sudden 
and  considerable  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, especially  if  accompained  with 
much  exertion.  But  it  is  unfortunate 
that  practically  no  light,  loose  mesh 
woolen  undergarments  are  to  be  had 
that  have  any  durability  ;  and  thus  for 
persons  engaged  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tions the  lighter  cotton  and  linen  mesh 
are  better  adapted.  For  both  clean- 
liness and  health  very  frequent  changes 
of  underwear  are  needed,  thus  keeping 
the  skin  in  the  very  best  condition  to 
eliminate  as  much  waste  matter  as 
possible,  and  this  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  material  of  the  garment  worn." 


A  First  Meeting  With  Artemus  Ward. 

An  article  by  James  F.  Ryder  on 
Artemus  Ward,  in  the  Century,  con- 
tains the  following  : 

On  going  into  the  Cleveland  "  Plain 
Dealer  "  editorial  rooms,  one  morning, 
I  saw  a  new  man,  who  was  introduced 
to  me  as  Mr.  Browne. 

He  was  young,  cheerful  in  manner, 
tall  and  slender,  not  quite  up-to  date  in 
style  of  dress,  yet  by  no  means  shabby. 
His  hair  was  flaxen  and  very  straight ; 
his  nose,  the  prominent  feature — quite 
violently  so — and  with  a  leading  to  the 
left.  His  eyes  were  blue-gray,  with  a 
twinkle  in  them  ;  his  mouth  seemed  so 
given  to  a  merry  laugh,  so  much  in  mo- 
tion, that  it  was  difficult  to  describe. 

It  seemed  as  though  bubbling  in  him 
was  a  lot  of  happiness  which  he  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  or  hold  back.  When 
we  were  introduced  he  was  sitting  at 
his  table  writing.  He  gave  his  leg  a 
smart  slap,  arose,  shook  hands  with 
me,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  meet  me. 
I  believed  him,  for  he  looked  glad  all 
the  time.  You  could  not  look  at  him 
but  he  would  laugh.  He  laughed  as 
he  sat  at  his  table  writing.  When 
he  had  written  a  thing  which  pleased 
him  he  would  slap  his  leg  and  laugh. 

I  noticed  that  George  Hoyt  and 
James  Brokenshire  at  their  tables  were 
pleased  with  merriment  and  indulged  in 
broad  smiles.  As  I  bade  him  and  the 
others  good  morning,  he  said,  "Come 
again,  me  liege."  I  thanked  him,  said 
I  would,  and  went  my  way,  thinking 
what  a  funny  he  fellow  was. 

Within  a  month  thereafter  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  Plain  Dealer  "  a 
funny  letter  signed  "  Artemus  Ward." 
The  writer  said  he  was  in  the  show 
business,  had  a  trained  kangaroo,  "a 
most  amoosin'  little  cuss,"  some 
"  snaix,"  and  a  collection  of  wax  figures, 
which  he  called  a  "great  moral  show." 
As  he  was  coming  to  Cleveland  to  ex- 
hibit, he  made  a  proposition  to  the  pro- 
prietor that  they  "scratch  each  other's 
backs" — the  publisher  to  write  up  the 
show  vigorously,  and  the  showman  to 
have  the  handbills  printed  at  his  office 
and  give  him  free  tickets  for  all  his 
family.  So  I  found  my  young  freind  of 
the  gurgle  and  hay-colored  hair  to  be 
an  embryo  humorist  just  bursting  into 
bloom.  Artemus,  as  from  that  time  he 
was  best  known,  soon  had  a  city  full  of 
friends,  myself  and  family  among  them. 


"  Did  any  of  the  inhabitants  escape 
with  his  life  ?  "  inquired  the  man  who 
wants  harrowing  details.  "  I  didn't 
stop  to  ascertain,"  answered  the  man 
who  is  harrowingly  exact.  "  It  struck 
me  that  if  anybody  escaped  without  his 
life  there  wasn't  much  use  in  his  escap- 
ing, anyhow." 

Prof.  Blinkers — "I  hope  you  did 
not  find  my  lecture  too  technical,  Miss 
Baynes."  Miss  Baynes  (with  pride): 
"Oh,  no,  professor.  I  was  able  to  fol- 
low it  all."  Prof.  Blinkers  :  "I  am  glad 
of  that,  as  I  tried  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible to  the  meanest  comprehension." 

The  caller  had  been  descanting  on 
the  advantages  of  cork  soles  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  colds  in  wet  weather,  and 
the  expression  had  caught  Kitty's  ear. 
"Mamma,"  she  said  after  the  visitor 
had  gone  away,  "how  can  anybody 
with  a  cork  soul  ever  go  to  heaven  ?  " 

The  Pessimist — "The  longer  I  live 
in  the  world  the  worse  it  seems  to  get." 
The  Optimist:  "Oh,  well,  don't  let  a 
little  thing  like  that  worry  you.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  better  after  you  get  out 
of  it." 


Restoration  of  Drowning  Persons. 


Digestion  of  New  Versus  Stale  Bread. 

New  bread  is  well  known,  observes  a 
writer  in  the  Lancet,  to  be  less  digest- 
ible than  stale  bread,  although  it  need 
not  be  so.  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  of  the  vastly  superior  flavor 
of  the  former,  and  hence  the  preference 
of  many  people  for  hot  rolls  for  break- 
fast. So  far  the  palate  would  appear 
not  be  a  safe  guide  to  digestion.  Hot 
rolls,  however,  when  masticated  prop- 
erly, should  not  offer  any  difficulty  to 
the  digestive  organs.  A  slice  of  stale 
bread  on  being  broken  with  teeth  re- 
solves into  more  or  less  hard,  gritty 
particles,  which,  unless  they  were  soft- 
ened by  the  saliva,  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  swallow.  The  particles 
would  irritate  the  throat  and  the  gullet. 
The  fact  is,  therefore,  that  man  is  com- 
pelled thoroughly  to  masticate  and  to 
impregnate  stale  bread  with  saliva  be- 
fore he  swallows  it.  This  act,  of  course, 
partially  digests  the  bread,  and  thus 
makes  it  in  a  fit  state  for  digestion  and 
absorption  farther  on  in  the  alimentary 
tract.  This  is  why  stale  bread  appears 
to  be  more  digestible  than  new  bread. 
New  bread,  on  the  contrary,  is  soft, 
doughy,  or  plastic,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  necessity  to  soften  it  with 
saliva,  hence  it  escapes  the  preliminary 
digestive  action  of  the  ptyalin  of  the 
saliva.  New  bread,  in  other  words,  is 
in  reality  "bolted,"  and  "bolting" 
accounts  for  many  of  the  ills  arising 
from  dyspepsia. 


Anxious  Old  Lady — "I  say,  my 
good  man,  is  this  boat  going  up  or 
down?"  Surly  Deckhand:  "Well, 
she's  leaky  old  tub,  mum,  so  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  was  going  down.  Then, 
again,  her  b'ilers  ain't  none  too  good, 
so  3he  might  go  up  !  " 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 


To  use  oil  of  red  cedar  as  a  moth 
preventive  pieces  of  cotton  batting 
should  he  wet  with  the  oil  and  placed  in 
closets  and  drawn  or  tied  in  the  mouths 
of  bags  holding  garments  or  bedding. 

Nightgowns  for  summer  wear  are 
cut  square  at  the  neck  and  have  loose- 
fitting  elbow  sleeves.  Many  of  these 
are  finished  with  a  beading  of  em- 
broidery through  which  a  high-colored 
satin  ribbon  is  drawn,  and  the  usual 
edging  of  embroidery  is  dispensed  with. 

The  latest  thing  in  separate  skirts  is 
close  fitting  to  the  knees  and  finished 
with  a  wide  graduated  accordion  plaited 
flounce.  In  skirts  of  light  colors,  the 
portion  where  the  flounce  joins  the  skirt 
is  finished  with  white  or  ecru  lace  in 
medallion  or  serpentine  design. 

A  writer  in  "What  to  Eat"  gives  a 
recipe  for  frozen  fruit  pudding  as  fol- 
lows :  Four  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sugar, 
a  rounding  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch, 
a  quart  of  milk,  a  cup  of  either  straw- 
berry or  cherry  preserves,  a  fourth  of 
a  pound  each  of  raisins  and  white  wal- 
nuts and  vanilla  to  flavor..  To  save  time 
it  is  better  to  seed  and  cut  the  raisins 
and  chop  the  nuts  the  day  before.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  the  sugar  un- 
til light,  add  the  cornstarch  dissolved 
in  a  little  cold  milk,  the  remaining  milk 
heated  to  boiling,  and  cook  over  hot 
water  for  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  thickened,  then  occasion- 
ally. When  the  mixture  is  cold  add  the 
preserves,  raisins  and  nuts  and  flavor 
with  vanilla.  Freeze  as  ice  cream,  and 
when  half  frozen  add  a  meringue  made 
of  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiff,  and 
slowly  added  to  them  a  fourth  of  a  cup- 
ful of  sugar  and  water  each,  cooked  to 
a  thick  syrup.  Turn  out  at  serving 
time,  and  garnish  with  whipped  cream, 
preserves  and  walnuts. 


The  following  simplified  method  for 
the  restoration  of  drowning  persons, 
and  of  those  who  have  lost  consciousness 
through  asphyxia  or  any  other  cause, 
was  developed  by  Dr.  J.  V.  Laborde  of 
the  School  of  Anthropology  in  Paris. 
It  has  proved  efficacious  in  many  cases. 
In  one  cited,  of  a  child  who  had  been 
submerged  for  nearly  fifteen  minutes, 
the  return  of  breathing  was  accom- 
plished in  ten  minutes.  The  transla- 
tion here  given  is  from  a  leaflet  which 
Dr.  Laborde  distributes  among  his 
pupils,  and  its  publication  now,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  when  accidents 
of  the  water  are  common,  is  believed 
to  be  timely. 

1.  As  soon  as  the  drowning  man  has 
been  taken  from  the  water,  force  open 
his  mouth.  If  the  teeth  are  clinched, 
separate  them  with  the  fingers,  or  by 
means  of  any  hard  object — e.  g.,  a 
piece  of  wood,  the  end  of  a  cane,  the 
handle  of  a  knife,  of  a  spoon,  of  a  fork. 

2.  Firmly  seize  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand 
the  end  of  the  tongue,  usiDg  your  hand- 
kerchief, or  any  piece  of  linen,  to  pre- 
vent the  tongue  from  slipping ;  then 
repeatedly,  rhythmically,  and  with 
decision,  pull  it  from  the  mouth,  and 
relax  it  alternately — at  the  rate  of  at 
least  twenty  times  a  minute,  imitating 
the  cadenced  movements  of  expiration 
and  inspiration. 

3.  At  the  same  time  introduce,  far 
back  into  the  throat,  the  first  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  pressing  upon  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  so  as  to  induce  vomiting, 
and  thus  free  the  stomach  of  the  water 
or  food  which  encumbers  it. 

4.  This  treatment,  the  most  effica- 
cious known  method  of  bringing  back 
the  respiration,  must  be  begun  without 
the  slightest  delay,  and  persistently 
continued  for  a  half  hour,  or  more.  At 
the  same  time  all  the  usual  remedies 
must  be  applied.  Most  important  are 
the  removal  of  the  clothing,  friction 
over  the  whole  body,  pressure  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  chest,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  bodily  heat,  and,  where  it  is 
possible,  the  application  upon  the  region 
of  the  heart  of  compresses  of  very  hot 
water. 

The  same  method  may  and  should  be 
applied,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all 
cases  of  asphyxia  and  of  syncope  (loss 
of  consciousness),  from  whatever  cause. 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Farinose  Custard. — Into  one  pint 
boiling  milk  stir  slowly  one  tablespoon- 
j  ful  farinose,  add  one  and  one-half  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 
After  removing  from  fire  stir  in  two 
lightly  beaten  eggs ;  turn  into  wet 
moulds.    Serve  with  any  sauce  desired. 

Fried  Chicken  with  Tartar  Sauce. 
— Cut  up  a  chicken  as  for  fricassee  ; 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg ; 
dip  each  piece  in  melted  butter  and 
breadcrumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat.  Tartar 
Sauce — Make  a  mayonnaise  dressing, 
and  add  to  it  one  finely  chopped  gherkin, 
one  tablespoonful  chopped  parsley  and 
a  few  capers. 

Scrambled  Eggs. — Economical 
I  scrambled  eggs  are  best  made  by  put- 
ting some  dripping  or  butter  in  a  sauce- 
pan. Let  it  melt,  then  beat  two  eggs, 
pour  them  in,  add  a  breakfast  cupful  of 
fine  breadcrumbs,  pepper  and  salt  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  milk.  Stir  well  until 
the  eggs  are  cooked  to  taste.  Spread 
on  three  rounds  of  toast  or  bread  fried 
in  dripping. 

Apple  Tapioca. — One-half  cup  pearl 
tapioca,  three  apples  pared  and  cored, 
one  pint  water,  one-half  teaspoon  salt, 
one-fourth  cup  sugar,  cinnamon  and 
grated  nutmeg.  Cover  the  tapioca  with 
one  and  one-half  cups  warm  water,  and 
soak  five  or  six  hours,  stirring  now  and 
then.  Pack  the  apples  in  a  deep  dish, 
filling  the  cores  with  sugar,  and  pour 
over  them  the  tapioca,  water,  cinnamon 
and  nutmeg.  Bake  one  hour,  or  till  the 
apples  are  well  cooked.  Serve  hot  with 
hard  sauce  or  cream. 

Frozen  Pudding. — Prepare  a  cus- 
tard with  a  quart  of  rich  milk,  a  pint  of 
cream,  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the  yolks 
of  eight  eggs.  Set  it  on  the  fire  and 
stir  constantly  until  it  begins  to  thicken; 
remove  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is 
cold  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  brandy, 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  almond  extract.  Put  in  the 
freezer,  and  when  partially  frozen  add 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  stoned  raisins 
that  have  been  cooked  a  little  in  water 
to  soften  them,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  citron 
cut  fine.  Freeze  smooth  and  put  in  a 
mould,  and  pack  in  ice  and  salt. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  6,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  heing  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   69X®70X  69*@70 

Thursday   70X@69*  70'8@68X 

Friday   69X®70X  68X@69X 

Saturday   69X®70?8  68X@69* 

Monday   71   @69X  69>*@68X 

Tuesday   70*®69  68X@(Wi 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   31X@32*  3I)?»®S1* 

Thursday   32X@31«  31'4@30X 

Friday   31X@82>4  30*®3iiX 

Saturday   32*@33!i  31*@32 

Monday   33X@32J<  31H@3U% 

Tuesday   32*@31X  30?i@30X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Cill  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
ceital  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.  May,  1903. 

Thursday  U  13%®1  13X    $1  16*@1  15^ 

Friday   1  13*@1  12*      1  15*@1  15* 

Saturday   1  13  @1  \S%      1  15*®  

Monday   1  13   @1  12*      1  15X@1  IS'A 

Tuesday   1  12X@1  12*      1  15X@1  15« 

Wednesday   1  12X@1  13   ®  

WHEAT. 

Market  has  not  shown  much  activity  in 
this  center  since  last  review,  nor  has  it 
been  noteworthy  for  firmness.  Most  of 
the  business  is  being  done  at  interior 
points,  and  this  enables  operators  to  bear 
the  market  locally  much  more  successfully 
than  if  compelled  to  do  their  purchasing 
at  this  center.  With  inactivity  prevail- 
ing, quotations  are  much  more  readily 
fixed  in  favor  of  buyers  than  when  pur- 
chasing is  lively  and  there  is  open  compe- 
tition to  secure  wheat.  Most  seasons  there 
is  considerable  buying  done  in  the  interior, 
not  only  by  dealers  but  by  speculative  op- 
erators, who  stand  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  to  exact  their  pound  of 
flesh  in  the  shape  of  profit,  thus  increas- 
ing the  expense  to  the  consumer  and  re- 
ducing the  remuneration  to  the  pur- 
ducer.  Once  in  a  while  the  game  does  not 
prove  a  winning  one,  but  as  a  rule  the 
growers  are  chiseled  out  of  a  goodly  share 
of  the  profits  which  should  be  theirs. 
Seldom  have  there  been  evidences  of 
heavier  buying  in  the  interior  than  this 
season.  Only  six  wheat  cargoes  were 
cleared  from  San  Francisco  the  past 
month,  the  aggregate  being  17,400  tons, 
valued  at  $405,800.  For  July  of  last  year 
there  was  much  the  same  light  showing, 
eight  cargoes  clearing  with  a  total  of  18,- 
250  tons,  valued  at  $363,000.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  with  the  ship- 
ment of  nearly  1,000  tons  less  wheat  than 
for  corresponding  month  last  year,  we 
have  a  gain  in  value  of  over  $40,000.  Only 
once  in  the  past  seven  years  have  July 
shipments  of  wheat  proven  lighter  than 
during  the  present  and  the  last  season. 
The  freight  market  is  barely  steady,  de- 
sirable iron  ships  not  being  quotable  over 
27s  fid  to  Europe,  usual  option  as  to  final 
destination. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  2K4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*@1  15 

Oregon  Valley   — -®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   .  1  07*®  1  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03 

Llv.  quotations   6s0d@6s0*d  6s3*d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates   37*@40  25@27*s 

Local  market   95@98X        1  12*@1  15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.13?@1.12*. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.16J@1.15J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.12f}@1.13;  May,  1903,  $  @  . 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  August  1st  and  July  1st : 

Tons —  August  1st.  July  1st. 

Wheat   *41,471  37,861 

Barley   f40,547  10,966 

Oats   5,862  3,271 

Corn   1,622  891 

•Including  20,968  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
19,942  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  30,825  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
5,970  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 


houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of 
3,610  tons  for  the  month  of  July.  A 
year  ago  there  were  70,868  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Values  continue  at  much  the  same 
range  as  for  some  time  past,  and  are  in 
the  main  lower  than  warranted  by  pres- 
ent cost  of  wheat,  being  kept  so  through 
cutting  competition.  This  is  nearly  al- 
ways the  case  with  flour  in  all  prominent 
trade  centers.  Interior  mills  realize  a 
profit  as  a  rule  on  the  flour  they  sell  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  surplus 
has  to  be  disposed  of  elsewhere,  and  this 
often  goes  at  less  than  actual  cost. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40®2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15®3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35® 3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the 
quotable  range  of  prices  for  this  cereal 
since  last  review,  but  on  feed  descriptions 
the  tendency  was  to  slightly  lower  prices 
than  have  been  lately  current.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  relatively  lower  figures 
ruling  on  oats.  For  high-grade  barley 
the  market  is  moderately  firm  at  prevail- 
ing values,  with  prospects  favorable  for  a 
heavy  foreign  demand.  One  steamer 
cleared  this  week  with  a  part  cargo  of 
4275  tons  barley  for  Belgium,  and  1200 
tons  went  forward  by  another  steamer  for 
New  York.  Several  of  the  sailing  vessels 
now  loading  are  taking  barley  as  whole  or 
part  cargo. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   91H@  92* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   87*®  90 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   95  ®  97* 

Brewing,  old   1  00  ®1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    ®  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    ®  

OATS. 

Prices  for  this  cereal  continue  on  a  com- 
paratively low  plane,  especially  for  com- 
mon qualities,  a  large  proportion  of  pres- 
ent offerings  being  of  this  description. 
Holders  of  high-grade  oats  are  not  in 
most  instances  making  any  special  effort 
to  realize  at  present,  expecting  to  be  able 
to  do  better  later  on.  Spot  stocks  are  in- 
creasing, heing  nearly  6000  tons  on  1st 
inst.,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity  held 
here  a  month  ago. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  22*4 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07*@1  15 

Qray,  common  to  choice   1  10  ®1  17* 

Milling   1  25   ®1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  17*@1  25 

Black  Russian   95  @1  05 

Red   1  00  ®1  12* 

CORN. 

Trade  in  this  cereal  is  of  the  same  slow 
order  as  for  some  time  past,  prices  being 
at  too  high  levels  for  consumers  to  take 
hold  freely.  Spot  stocks  are  not  very 
heavy,  but  are  showing  some  increase. 
Supplies  are  largely  in  few  hands.  There 
is  little  other  than  asking  figures  upon 
which  to  base  quotations. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  42*@i  47* 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  50 

RYE. 

A  shipment  of  1800  tons  went  forward 
this  week  hy  steamer  for  Belgium.  Not 
much  doing  on  local  account.  Market  is 
moderately  firm  at  figures  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   85   ®  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Same  inactivity  previously  noted  is  be- 
ing experienced.  None  arriving  and  no 
special  inquiry.  Values  are  for  the  time 
being  wholly  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  crop  East  is  not  likely  to  be  large 
or  of  good  quality  and  this  is  imparting  a 
firmer  tone  to  the  market  here  for  white 
beans,  although  there  are  no  evidences  of 
much  doing,  asking  figures  of  principal 
holdings  being  relatively  higher  than 
quotable  values  in  Eastern  centers.  Some 
efforts  are  being  made  to  contract  for  com- 
ing crop  of  white  beans,  $2.25  being  re- 
ported bid  for  Lady  Washingtons  in  Sac- 
ramento river  section.  In  colored  beans 
there  is  a  fair  movement,  mostly  in  Pinks 
and  Bayos,  values  for  which  are  being  well 
maintained  at  the  prevailing  range. 
Limas  are  being  firmly  held,  with  spot 
stocks  of  light  volume. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  55  ®2  85 

Lady  Washington   2  55  @2  65 

Pinks   2  15  @2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  15 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   3  00  ®3  25 

Limas,  good  to  choloe   3  85  ®3  95 

Black-eye  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  ®2  25 

GarbanzOB,  small   1  25  ®1  60 


DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  not  enough  Niles  Peas  offer- 
ing at  present  to  enable  giving  wholesale 
quotations  for  same;  in  fact,  the  market 
is  practically  bare  of  domestic  product  of 
this  variety.  Green  Dried  or  Blue  Peas 
are  in  more  than  ample  stock  for  imme- 
diate needs,  and  market  for  these  is  show- 
ing no  noteworthy  firmness. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @l  75 

Niles  Peas  


WOOL. 

Dullness  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  local 
wool  market,  due  to  absence  of  note- 
worthy offerings  and  not  to  lack  of  de- 
mand. The  Spring  clip  has  been  virtually 
disposed  of,  and  not  enough  Fall  has  yet 
arrived  to  enable  giving  quotations  for 
the  same.  The  market  is  firm  in  tone, 
more  particularly  for  bright  and  free 
wools,  which  are  easier  to  sell  than  to  se- 
cure at  full  current  quotations.  It  is 
probable  that  values  for  Fall  wool  will 
be  sufficiently  determined  in  about  a  week 
to  enable  quoting  the  same. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  @16 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  ®11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  ®18 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  13  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @I5 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  ®  12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 


San  Joaquin,  Lambs 


®10 


HOPS. 

The  local  market  is  showing  very  little 
life,  there  being  few  hops  here  at  present, 
and  these  virtually  all  in  the  hands  of  job- 
bers. The  market  is  quoted  at  20(a:23c  for 
1901  hops,  these  being  jobbing  rather  than 
wholesale  figures.  New  to  arrive  are 
quoted  up  to  23c  and  higher,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  trading.  Growers  as  a 
rule  are  content  to  wait,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  to  if  they  insisted  on  extreme 
prices  now  talked  of.  A  New  York  re- 
view quotes  Pacific  Coast  1901  hops  at  21@ 
24c,  and  Eastern  at  21@26c,  at  same  time 
stating  in  remarks  that  "if  dealers  went 
on  the  market  to  buy  they  could  not  se- 
cure the  more  desirable  growths  at  the 
figures  given;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
growers  sought  to  realize  on  stock 
promptly,  quotations  would  doubtless  be 
found  extreme.  The  strength  of  the  po- 
sition lies  mainly  in  the  very  small  supplies 
left  unsold.  Crop  prospects  have  not 
changed  much  during  the  week.  Weather 
conditions  have  not  been  favorable  and 
the  yards  have  shown  less  improvement 
than  was  looked  for.  English  advices  es- 
timate a  possible  yield  of  440,000  to  450, 000 
cwts.  with  less  vermin  than  of  late.  On 
the  Continent  of  Europe  the  outlook  is 
very  bright." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Receipts  of  hay  have  continued  of  quite 
liberal  proportions,  and  had  there  been 
any  special  selling  pressure  exerted,  prices 
would  have  very  likely  dropped  to  lower 
levels  than  have  been  lately  current. 
Much  of  the  hay,  however,  represented 
purchases  made  in  the  interior,  and  in 
some  instances  was  sold  so  close  to  cost 
that  it  was  a  question  whether  a  new  dol- 
lar was  replacing  the  old  one.  The  qual- 
ity of  offerings  continues  of  decidedly 
good  average. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  50®  12  CO 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@11  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  50®  7  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  and  Middlings  are  offering  at  a 
moderate  decline  from  figures  lately  cur- 
rent. Stocks  are  showing  some  increase, 
with  the  demand  moderate.  Rolled  Bar- 
ley and  Milled  Corn  were  held  about  as 
last  quoted. 

Bran,  V  ton   19  00(3)20  00 

Middlings   22  00024  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@2I  50 

Barley,  Rolled    19  00@20  00 

Cornmeal    31  00®32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Market  for  the  several  kinds  of  seeds 
quoted  herewith  shows  the  same  inactive 
condition  previously  noted.  Quotable 
values  remain  nominally  as  before. 
Stocks  are  in  the  main  too  light  to  admit 
of  other  than  small  jobbing  operations. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25'S  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75®  3  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary   8*@  8* 

Rape   IX®  IX 

Hemp   8X®  8* 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  quiet  and 
easy  in  tone.  Holders  would  likely  grant 
material  concessions  to  effect  free  trans- 
fers, but  the  oportunity  to  unload  in  large 
quantities  does  not  now  present  itself.  In 
Fruit  Sacks  there  is  a  tolerably  active 
movement,  with  market  steady,  there  be 
ing  no  changes  to  record  in  quotations. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .   — @ — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6x®  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot .. .  8M®  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  *  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  ®86 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  Bis  32  ®83 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  13  @14 

Bean  Bags   4X®  6 

Fruit  Saoks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6vi,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Labor  troubles  in  the  local  tanneries 
are  causing  the  Hide  and  Pelt  market  to 
be  slow  and  unsettled  and  temporarily 
against  sellers.  Tallow  does  not  lack  for 
cu-tom  and  is  commanding  fully  as  good 
figures  as  have  been  lately  current.  Pur- 
chases are  largely  on  export  account. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Calls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11   ®—     9  @ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs         10  ®—      8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  B>s   9   ®—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50B>8..  9*@—  8  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbg..    9   @—  7*@— 

Stags   7  @—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @-     8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@—  8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—     15  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  @—    11  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @—     16  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  @8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  ®2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  @2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ¥  skin   80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   50  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*         ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        ®  4X 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  is  not  much  honey  offering  from 
any  quarter,  and  market  is  decidedly 
against  buyers,  particularly  for  choice  to 
select  Comb,  which  is  in  fair  request  on 
local  account.  Extracted  has  to  depend 
on  shipping  demand  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  to  secure  shipping  orders  prices 
have  to  be  regulated  by  values  current  in 
other  centers.  While  there  is  not  much 
Extracted  offering,  buyers  have  not  so  far 
shown  disposition  to  take  hold  at  any  ma- 
terial advance  on  figures  lately  ruling. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   .'>'4  it- 
Extracted,  Light  Amber                         5  @— 

Extracted,  Amber  4X®— 

White  Comb,  lft  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  10  ®12 

Dark  Comb    8  ®  9 

BEESWAX. 
Very  little  arriving  or  in  stock.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  ft  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  ruling  steady,  with  supplies  of 
only  moderate  volume.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  materially  easier  figures 
will  be  soon  experienced.  Mutton  is  offer- 
ing in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  immedi- 
ate demand,  values  remaining  without 
quotable  change.  Veal  is  in  light  receipt 
and  market  firm  for  choice.  Hogs  are 
commanding  much  the  same  figures  as 
last  quoted,  with  no  excess  of  offerings, 
the  demand  for  fresh  pork  absorbing  the 
.bulk  of  present  supplies. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6*@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ® — 

Mutton— ewes,  7*<a8c;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6X®  7 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6X®  6X 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6X®  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  0  8* 

Veal,  small,  V  ft   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  V  ft   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9  ®  9* 

POULTRY. 
Market  has  not  changed  materially  In 
general  tone  or  In  quotable  values  since 
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last  report.  Much  of  the  poultry  arriving; 
lately  has  shown  poor  condition,  which 
has  naturally  operated  against  its  sale. 
To  make  matters  worse,  the  weather 
has  been  too  warm  for  consumers  to  pur- 
chase freely.  The  demand  which  existed 
was  principally  for  Chickens,  with  large 
and  fat  most  sought  after.  The  latter 
were  salable  above  quotations,  but  were 
in  too  light  receipt  to  warrant  values  for 
the  same  being  included  in  the  figures  be- 
low given. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  cbolce    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ^  lb  

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ^  lb  

Hens,  California,  $  dozen  4 

Roosters,  old   4 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4 

Fryers   3 

Broilers,  large   2 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   2 

Ducks,  old,  $  dozen   2 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   3 

Geese,  V  pair   1 

Goslings,     pair   1 

Pigeons,  old,  H  dozen   1 

Pigeons,  young    1 

BUTTER. 
Choice  to  select  fresh  is  meeting  with  a 
moderately  firm  market,  with  no  heavy 
arrivals  of  this  sort.  Much  of  the  butter 
now  being  produced  is  showing  the  defects 
common  to  this  time  of  year.  For  de- 
fective fresh  the  market  is  slow  and  weak, 
most  consumers  taking  cold  storage  but- 
ter in  preference  to  poor  fresh.  Eastern 
ladle  butter  is  offering  in  moderate  quan- 
tity and  is  selling  mainly  for  cooking  and 
pastry  purposes. 

Creamery,  extras,     lb   25  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   24  @ — 

Dairy,  select   23  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   22  @— 

Dairy  seconds   18  @20 

Mixed  store     17  @18 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  showing  a  healthy  tone. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  at  prevailing 
values,  with  offerings  of  only  moderate 
volume.  Particularly  is  mild  flavored 
new  of  high  grade  selling  to  advantage. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  fa- 
California,  good  to  choice   10%®— 

California,  fair  to  good...,   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11  @12 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  of  domestic  are  showing  marked 
decrease,  and  the  proportion  of  offerings 
of  choice  to  select  is  light,  as  is  customary 
at  this  time  of  year.  Some  extra  choice 
are  selling  above  quotations.  Of  common 
grades  of  fresh,  however,  there  aie  more 
than  enough,  such  having  to  come  into 
competition  with  cold  storage  and  also 
with  Eastern  eggs.  Several  carloads  of 
the  latter,  mainly  seconds,  are  now  on  the 
market. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  25  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  22  @24 
California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @21 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  were  in  increased  request,  mainly 
for  shipment,  and  market  inclined  in  favor 
of  sellers,  but  quotable  values  were  at  no 
higher  range  than  last  noted  Tomatoes 
were  in  less  excessive  supply  than  preced- 
ing week,  and  market  snowed  more  firm- 
ness, although  quotable  values  remained 
at  a  rather  low  range.  Green  Peas  con- 
tinued to  be  offered  sparingly,  and  for 
choice  to  select  qualities  the  market  was 
firm  at  full  current  rates.  In  quotable 
values  or  the  general  tone  of  the  market 
for  other  vegetables  now  offering  there 
were  no  radical  changes  to  record,  but 
the  condition  as  a  whole  was  favoraDle  to 
the  buying  interest. 

Asparagus,  box  

Beans,  Lima,  $  lb  

Beans,  String,  H  lb  

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fbs. 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  $  crate  

Corn,  Green,  sack   

Cucumbers,  V  large  box  

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box  

Garlic,  «  fb  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ^  cental. . 

Onions.  New  Red,  $  cental  

Okra,  Green,  "#  box  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  fb  

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $i  sack  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  box  

Peppers,  Bell,  <p  box  

Rhubarb,  box  

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f,  large  box 

Tomatoes,     small  box  

Tomatoes,  River,  Tfr  large  box  

POTATOES. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  week  the 
market  has  been  slow  and  against  sellers, 
with  spot  offerings  not  particularly  large, 
but  more  than  enough  to  cause  the  mar- 
ket to  display  a  weak  feeling.  For  sev- 
eral days  past  the  tendency  has  been  to  a 
better  condition  of  affairs,  not  so  much  in 
quotable  values  as  in  the  general  state  of 
the  market,  there  being  a  fairly  active  in- 
quiry for  shipment,  with  prospects  of 
considerable  movement  outward  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  near  future. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @  1  00 

Hirer  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  %> 


cental   30  @  75 

Early  Rose   30   @  40 

Garnet  Chile   50  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apricots  did  not  arrive  so  freely  as  for 
several  weeks  preceding,  the  season  for 
this  fruit  being  well  advanced.  Prices 
showed  no  radical  improvement,  how- 
ever, the  demand  being  on  the  decrease, 
and  only  for  very  best  quantities  was 
there  any  display  of  firmness.  Apples 
were  in  increased  supply,  and  market  for 
this  fruit  was  easier  in  tone,  especially  for 
other  than  choice  to  select  four  tier,  desir- 
able for  shipment.  While  latter  sort  were 
in  fair  request,  they  did  not  command 
quite  as  good  figures  as  had  been  ruling. 
Bartlett  Pears  were  in  fair  receipt,  mainly 
from  Sacramento  river  section,  and  mar- 
ket for  other  than  most  select  lacked 
firmness,  being  decidedly  againat  sellers 
where  ths  quality  of  offerings  was  particu- 
larly defective.  Peaches  arrived  rather 
freely  and  went  at  about  as  low  values  as 
preceding  week,  both  in  bulk  and  free 
boxes.  Plums,  Nectarines  and  Prunes 
made  a  fairly  liberal  display.  A  few  Plums 
of  select  variety  and  fine  quality,  such  as 
Burbank,  Wickson  and  Simoni,  brought 
tolerably  good  figures,  but  prices  were  in 
the  main  low  and  unsatisfactory,  espe- 
cially for  other  than  the  most  select  stock. 
Figs  were  scarce  and  market  favored  sell- 
ers, although  not  many  would  have  been 
required  to  satisfy  the  most  urgent  de- 
mand. Grapes  are  not  yet  making  much 
of  a  showing,  but  arrivals  are  on  the  in- 
crease, and  the  quality  of  offerings  is  im- 
proving. While  prices  averaged  a  little 
lower  than  previous  week,  the  market  for 
choice  to  select  was  fairly  active,  with  full 
current  figures  in  the  main  realized. 
Watermelons,  Cantaloupes  and  Nutmeg 
Melons  were  in  liberal  receipt  and  brisk 
request,  the  quotable  range  of  values 
showing  little  fluctuation  from  figures 
last  noted.  Berries  of  most  kinds  in  sea- 
son arrived  more  sparingly  than  for  some 
weeks  preceding,  and  prices  were  in  the 
main  at  a  higher  range  than  last  quoted. 
Longworth  Strawberries  were  practically 
out  of  stock  most  of  the  week. 

Apples,  $  fancy,  4-tier  box  

Apples,  good  to  choice,  %»  50-lb.  box. . 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  Tfr 501b  box. 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate  

Apricots,  $  ton  

Cantaloupes,  $  crate  

Cherries,  Black,  $  box  

Crabapples,  $  small  box  

Blackberries,  ^  chest   

Raspberries,  $  chest  

Currants,  f,  chest  

Figs,  l-layer  box,  40@75c;  2-layer  

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  V  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  crate  

Grapes.  Seedless,  $  crate  

Logan  Berries,  ^  chest  

Nectarines,  Fed,  $  box  

Nectarines,  White,  $  box  

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  crate  

Peaches,  $  box  

Peaches,  basket  

Peaches,  in  lulk,  ton   

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-fl>  box  

Pears,  common,  f,  box  

Plums,  choice  large,  V>  box  or  crate.. 

Plums,  Green  Gage,  fi  ton  

Plums,  small,  $  box  

Prunes,  Tragedy,  $  crate   

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. . 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  $  chest   

Watermelons,  $  doz  

Whortleberries,  ^  fb  
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DRIED  FRUITS. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  week  in  the 
dried  and  evaporated  fruit  trade  was  the 
initial  arrivals  of  Peaches  and  Pitted 
Plums.  No  heavy  quantities  have  yet 
been  received,  but  prospects  are  favorable 
for  spot  stocks  and  offerings  of  both  de- 
scriptions being  of  liberal  proportions  at 
an  early  day.  The  crop  is  a  little  later 
than  usual.  It  will  be  probably  a  week  or 
ten  days  yet  before  Peaches  can  be  for- 
warded outward  in  carload  lots.  Some 
sales  of  Peaches  are  being  made  within 
range  of  5@5Jc  in  carload  lots,  Aug. -Sept. 
delivery.  Dealers  are  quoting  Pitted 
Plums  at  5@6c,  as  to  quality,  but  no  busi- 
ness of  consequence  has  been  yet  effected 
in  this  season's  output.  Apricots  are  be- 
ing offered  freely  and  there  is  consider- 
able outward  movement,  one  steamer  tak- 
ing this  week  287,613  lbs.  of  this  fruit  for 
France.  While  the  Apricot  market  pre- 
sents an  easier  tone  in  consequence  of  the 
rather  heavy  offerings,  there  are  no 
changes  in  quotable  values  and  the  tend- 
ency in  favor  of  buyers  is  more  on  common 
grades  than  on  choice  stock.  Apples  are 
arriving  in  moderate  quantity  and  there 
is  a  fair  demand  for  immediate  deliveries 
at  8@8£c  for  eood  to  choice  evaporated  in 
boxes,  and  4@5c  for  sliced  in  sacks,  but 
lower  prices  are  looked  for  after  the  cur- 
rent month.  New  York  apples  are  being 
quoted  in  the  Eastern  market  at  7c  for 
prime,  Oct.  delivery,  |c  less  for  Nov., 
these  figures  being  slightly  higher  than 
lately  asked  by  speculative  dealers. 
Prunes  are  inactive,  buyers  and  growers 
being  apart  in  their  views.    There  are  few 


offering  under  3c  for  the  four  sizes.  Bids 
of  some  dealers  have  been  advanced 
slightly,  but  are  still  sufficiently  under 
asking  prices  to  check  trading  for  the 
present. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- rb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   8  ®  8K 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  fb         5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7H 

Nectarines,  $i  lb   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  @  514 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   — @— 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

Prunes,  4  sizes,  in  bags,  2*£@3c;  50-60s,  4®4Kc; 
60-70s,  3!4  @  3%c;  70-80S,  3  @  3^c;  80-90s, 
2K  @  2fcc;  90-lOOs,  2c  @  2j<c;  these  figures  for 
1901  crop. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @5 

Apples,  quartered   @  

Peaches,  unpeeled   @  

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  *  fb   \%®  2% 

RAISINS. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  advanced 
state  of  the  season,  there  has  been  an  ac- 
tive movement  in  Raisins  the  past  week, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  over  forty 
cars  now  remaining  on  the  entire  coast. 
Sales  have  been  mainly  of  loose  Muscatels 
at  5£c,  5Jc  and  6c  for  2,  3  and  4  crown  re- 
spectively. Present  holdings  are  princi- 
pally Muscatels,  and  prospects  are  favor- 
able for  a  clean-up  soon  being  effected  at 
full  current  rates. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

With  warm  weather  most  of  the  week, 
there  has  been  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
Lemons  and  Limes,  but  stocks  of  both 
proved  ample  for  all  requirements,  values 
remaining  at  the  same  quotable  range  as 
last  noted. 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@l  50 

Grape  Fruit,     box    @  

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Spot  stocks  of  Almonds  and  Walnuts 
are  decidedly  light,  admitting  of  only 
small  jobbing  operations.  In  a  limited 
way  comparatively  stiff  figures,  higher 
than  quotations,  are  being  realized.  The 
Davisville  Almond  Growers'  Association 
solicits  bids  on  maturing  crop,  the  bids  to 
be  opened  Saturday,  Aug.  9th,  the  pre- 
vious bids  of  July  26th  having  been  re- 
jected on  account  of  being  deemed  too 
low.  Peanut  market  is  firm  at  current 
rates,  there  being  no  excess  of  offerings. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @18 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  fb  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .11  @12 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No .  2  soft  shell ....  9  @10 

Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell ....  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   8  @7 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  for  wines  is  not 
showing  much  activity,  and  market  pre- 
sents no  new  features.  Dry  wines  of  last 
year's  vintage  are  quotable  nominally  at 
20@25c  per  gallon,  buyers'  views  being  in 
the  main  rather  under  than  above  these 
figures,  while  in  some  instances  asking 
prices  are  at  a  slightly  higher  range. 
On  grapes  of  current  crop  the  probable 
range  on  good  to  choice  Northern  for  dry 
wines  is  stated  at  $20@25  per  ton.  On 
San  Joaquin  Valley  grapes  for  sweet  wines 
the  quotable  range  is  $12@16  per  ton, 
the  top  figure  being  for  best  black  and 
the  inside  quotation  for  second  crop 
Muscat.  .  

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Aug.  6  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 8@10c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  10J4@10=£c;  choice, 
ll@ll^c;  fancy,  HH®12c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Stocks  and  offerings 
on  the  increase.   A  very  fair  demand  at  current 

Prunes,  35K@6V4c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  8V4@101/4c;  bags,  8@10c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8!/j@10!/jc;  peeled,  l2@16c. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  141,823 

Wheat,  centals  156,441 

Barley,  centals  158,330 

Oats,  centals   5,170 

Corn,  centals   607 

Rye,  centals   36,750 

Beans,  sacks   4,811 

Potatoes,  sacks  21,327 

Onions,  sacks   5.882 

Hay,  tons   6,582 

Wool,  bales   1,754 

Hops,  bales   8 


498,585 
413,121 
359,363 
49,151 
5.956 
39,600 
12,807 
102,797 
17,236 
20,193 
5,997 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  x  sacks   25,164 

Wheat,  centals  137,958 

Barley,  centals   4,924 

Oats,  centals   539 

Corn,  centals   105 

Beans,  sacks   240 

Hay,  bales   354 

Wool,  pounds  34,180 

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases   2 

Potatoes,  paok's...  1,266 


[About  Roof*] 

The  more  you  know  about 
roofings  the  more  thoroughly 
you  will  believe  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing. 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
causes  less  annoyance,  less  trou- 
ble, less  bother  and  less  expense 
than  any  other  ready  roofing 
manufactured.  It  is  a  ready 
roofing  that  you  can  depend 
upon  at  all  times  and  it  does  its 
work  thoroughly  and  well.  It 
is  a  ready  roofing  that  will 
protect  your  building  against 
all  the  injurious  agencies  that 
are  likely  to  bother  it.  It  is  a 
roofing  you  can  well  afford  to 
use  it. 

Send  for  booklet.  4R 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Washington 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  beforo 
the  Patent  Offlce,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1760,  wiih 
full  copies  of  TJ.  S.  Patents  since  1PT2. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  throuph 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Pres*.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  laree 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Jilt  n/llSl|l  \^%% 


ByGDSTAV  hishn. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

339  Market  Street,  Ban  Frmnolaoo,  Oak 
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HORTICULTURE. 

Pacific  Coast  Apples  in  Australia. 

We  have  a  copy  of  an  interesting  and 
important  letter  concerning  selling  Pa- 
cific coast  apples  in  Australia,  received 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson  of  Victoria, 
B.  C,  from  Mr.  E.  Hutcherson,  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Claremont, 
Western  Australia.  It  describes  the 
requirements  of  the  Australian  trade 
and  tells  of  the  forlorn  fate  of  some  un- 
wise California  shipments.  We  make 
the  following  extracts: 

I  have  now  had  a  year's  experience 
in  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  hav- 
ing in  turn  visited  each  of  the  States — 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  Tas- 
mania, Victoria,  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Australia  is  yoing  to  make  an 
effort  to  increase  her  trade  with  Can- 
ada, and  more  especially  her  fruit  trade. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good 
opening  here  for  some  of  the  upper 
country  apples  of  British  Columbia,  to 
reach  here  in  October,  November  and 
December,  and  even  as  late  as  January. 
Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  personally 
of  last  season.  During  those  months 
good  sound  apples  were  worth  20  shil- 
lings per  fifty-pound  case,  and  even  now 
at  this  early  date  imported  Tasmanians 
are  selling  for  15  shillings,  while  good 
locals,  good  in  color  and  well  packed, 
go  as  high  as  17  shillings  at  auction.  I 
certainly  would  advise  some  of  your 
best  shippers  to  make  a  trial  shipment 
here  this  winter.  On  account  of  the 
position  I  hold  here  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them,  more  than  I  would  be  able 
to  know  what  they  brought  and  the 
charges.  There  are  several  good  reli- 
able firms  here,  and  I  enclose  the  names 
of  two,  and  if  you  were  to  make  ship- 
ments of  say  fifty  cases  each  per  month, 
would  give  them  a  good  trial.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  get  a  through  rate  to 
Fremantle,  as  the  Canadian-Australian 
steamers  only  come  as  far  as  Sydney. 

Fruit  Destroyed. — It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  only  good 
apples  need  be  sent,  and  of  good  ship- 
ping quality,  in  good  strong  cases,  the 
apples  wrapped  in  light  paper  and  the 
case  bound  with  light  hoop,  iron  or  wire. 
Quite  a  number  of  Californian  apples 
reached  here  last  December — beautiful 
fruit — and  would  have  brought  at  least 
30  shillings  per  case,  but  they  would 
not  stand  the  inspection  test  for  codlin 
moth,  as  they  condemn  on  traces, 
though  the  grub  may  have  left  the  fruit 
before  leaving  California.  The  whole 
lot  was  burned.  The  names  of  the 
firms  are  as  follows:  Gilbert  J.  Sharpe, 
Fremantle,  W.  A.,  and  N.  J.  Simper, 
Fremantle,  W.  A.  The  latter  is  whole- 
sale only,  while  the  former  is  the  largest 
dealer  in  the  State  and  has  retail  stores 
in  all  the  mining  centers. 

Inspection. — As  regards  the  inspec- 
tion in  this  State,  I  have  been  on  the 
staff  for  the  last  eight  months,  and 
have  been  fortunate  in  being  placed  on 
the  staff  at  Fremantle,  where  we  have 
the  most  up-to-date  buildings  and  plant 
for  fumigating  and  inspecting  fruit  and 
fruit  trees  there  is  in  existence.  The 
main  building  is  150  feet  long  by  50  feet 
wide,  with  boiler  buildings  on  the  end 
and  two  large  incinerators  in  the  yard 
for  the  destroying  of  infected  fruit  and 
cases.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
system  adopted,  all  fruit  trees,  plants, 
nuts,  etc.,  on  reaching  this  port  are 
placed  on  board  trucks  and  run  down  to 
the  fruit  sheds;  apples,  pears  and 
quinces  are  at  once  placed  in  the  fumi- 
gating rooms  to  destroy  any  codlin 
grubs  that  might  be  on  the  cases.  The 


How's  This  T 

We  ofler  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  ol  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
Tor  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75c.  per 
bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


cases  are  then  opened  and  the  fruit 
placed  on  tables,  each  case  separately, 
and  all  rotten  fruit  and  wrappings  re- 
moved and  burned.  They  are  then  ex- 
amined, and,  should  codlin  grubs  or 
traces  of  the  same  be  found,  the  whole 
case  is  at  once  returned  to  the  case 
from  which  it  was  taken  and  burned. 
In  the  case  of  oranges  and  lemons,  the 
wrappings  are  first  removed  and  the 
fruit  put  into  fresh  cases  before  being 
fumigated.  All  cases  are  first  put  into 
steam  rooms  (of  which  there  are  three) 
before  being  used  again.  There  is  also 
a  large  tank  in  the  yard,  containing  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  is  kept 
at  boiling  heat,  that  can  be  used  for 
dipping  cases  and  lids,  but  most  im- 
porters prefer  the  steaming.  All  work 
in  the  sheds,  with  the  exception  of  the 
inspection,  is  done  by  the  importers  or 
their  employes.  The  Government 
makes  a  charge  for  inspecting.  The 
revenue  for  1901  was  something  over 
$10,000,  and  78,175  cases  of  fruit  and 
116,760  trees  and  plants  were  treated. 
So  far  there  have  been  no  codlin  moths 
in  this  State,  and  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  keep  them  out. 

The  Fruit  Fly.— Up  to  September, 
1901,  the  importation  of  apples,  pears 
and  quinces  was  prohibited  from  coun- 
tries where  codlin  moths  were  known  to 
exist,  and  apples  went  up  to  1  shilling 
per  pound,  and  those  who  had  bearing 
orchards  here  made  small  fortunes. 
But  while  they  have  kept  out  the  codlin 
moth,  they  have  allowed  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit  fly  to  get  in,  and  it  has 
now  quite  a  hold  on  what  is  known  as 
the  suburban  district,  in  and  around 
Perth,  probably  25  miles  long  by  12 
miles  wide.  The  Government  is  using 
every  means  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
and  to  stamp  it  out.  I  would  certainly 
advise  you  in  British  Columbia  to  be  on 
your  guard  against  this  most  de- 
structive insect  pest. 


Nobody  1*  wise  all  tbe  time.  The  most  pru- 
dent of  us  will  occasionally  eat  under-ripe  or 
over-ripe  fruit  in  summer.  We  do  not  suffer 
long  If  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  is  at  hand  to  cure 
the  cramps. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicla  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. * 
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WE  COULD  SAVE 

$M0   i  day  If  we  could  make   PAGE  FENCE  of 

common  fence  wire, but  It  won't  hold  the  coll. 

1'  H.  I  WOVEN  WIBK  KKM  M  (>.,  A  lilt  I A  N .  M  [<  II. 


t!ePROPTHATSAVEStheCROP 

Thoy  are  to  the  wood- 
en fruit  jiro]!  H  hat  the 
clothespin  is  to  the 
Clothesline.  They 
grasp  the  prop  by  the 
prong  points  and 
form  a  crutch  that 
holrlsthe  limb  firmly 
but  as  gently  as  if 
held  by  hand. 
Be  sure  you  get 
'Woodward's 
adjus'  able  prop  brack- 
et. The  only  one  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
prop  or  eottonwood 

pole.      Cost  2c  each 
and  never  wears  out.   Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 

J.  K.  Woodward  ft  Co,  860  Vino-st  Riverside.Cal. 


patents!  A 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL 

For 

Spavins, 
Ringbone, 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  alt  forms  of 

Lameness 

bunch«  orl.ony 
enlargements. 

Dr.  It  J.  Kendall  Co..  Oentlrtnen:— t  ha*.  u§«d  rourKcixlaU'i  SpaTloCur. 
for20j«ariandha™founclltan,„/<i'Iil,/«r.w<ty.    Pl.aae  mall  me  your 
bookttcnoeu  I  hare  a  colt  that  I  am  now  hiring  trouble  with,  and  obllg* 
Your,  truly,  I    L.  J  Aft  VIS,  Dayton,  Teaaa,  8rpt.  Hf  19UO. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equrt.    Price  SI:  all- 
tori's.    A»k  your  4ru>u;ist  <■■'  KENDALLS  Sl'itlV  »'(  HE; 
also  »»A  Tr*allai>  on  lliv  Hurw,"  tlie  book  tree,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBIIRG  FALLS,  VT. 


Educational. 

$60°2 

Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


Positions  Secured  for  All  Graduates. 

CALIFORNIA 
BUSINESS 
COLLEGE. 

"A  THOROUGH  SCHOOL." 


306  LARKIN  ST.,         R.  L.  DURHAM, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  President. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  60-page 
Catalogue,  Pree. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEQB, 
808  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Western  School  of 
Commerce, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

(Formerly  GAS  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.) 

HO  CHANGE  OP  MANAGEMENT. 

Trains  pupils  in  tbe  use  of  modern  systems  of 

accounting. 

Tbe  only  school  in  tbe  West  using  "Loose  Leaf" 
Systems  in  business  practice  offices. 

Address  J.  R  HUnPHREYS, 

Principal 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  YAH  DER  VAILLBal.  Prei't 
Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatkn 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.   Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.    Price,  SI  postpaid. 


1.  (2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, »  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11900  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale- 
Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

SO  Acres  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co  ,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LE WELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  th'e  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  B0UHD  HI  CLOTH. 
Price,  tfca  Postpaid. 
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"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    yjU.    JACKSON    dfc  CO.. 
Hole  Agents,      -     No.  193  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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"The  Separator" 

latbe  title  of  a  paper  containing  an  expert's  \ 
reasons  and  opinions  on  tne  different  kindB  o  t 
Hairy  separators.    It  is  well  worth  reading  . 
-.nd  no  one  should  boy  any  cream  separator  I 
before  seeing  this.  We  send  it  free  to  arjy  ap- 
plicant, together  with  Catalogue  No.  131. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III-  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  DAIRY. 

The  Dairy  Display  at  the  State  Pair. 

At  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  September  8th  to  20th,  there  will 
be  a  dairy  display  which  offers  excep- 
tional inducements  to  exhibitors.  It 
will  be  in  charge  W.  H.  Saylor,  super- 
intendent. The  following  is  the  pre- 
mium list — entrance  fee  being  omitted 
in  this  department: 

Fresh  Butter. — Best  tub,  $75;  sec- 
ond best,  $60;  third  best,  $50;  fourth 
best,  $40;  fifth  best,  $35;  sixth  best, 
$30;  seventh  best,  $25;  eighth  best, 
$20;  ninth  best,  $15;  tenth  best.  $10. 

No  sample  scoring  less  than  85  points 
to  be  entitled  to  any  award.  No  dis- 
tinction between  creamery  and  dairy 
classes. 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  the 
butter  should  be  packed  in  twenty-five 
pound  tubs,  with  parchment  linings. 
This  tub  should  be  inclosed  in  burlap 
and  no  marks  placed  on  the  tub.  Ad- 
dress shipping  tag  "Dairy  Exhibit, 
State  Fair,  Sacramento,"  with  the 
name  of  exhibitor  on  tag. 

Export  Butter. — Best  package  and 
quality  suited  for  export,  silver  medal; 
second  best,  bronze  medal;  third  best, 
diploma. 

Cheese  (California  manufacture). — 
Best,  $15;  second  best,  $10;  third  best, 
$5. 

Tinned  Milk  and  Cream  (California 
manufacture).  —  Best  can  condensed 
milk,  silver  medal;  second  best,  diploma; 
best  can  cream,  silver  medal;  second 
best,  diploma. 

Butter  must  be  sent  to  reach  Sacra- 
mento on  September  13th,  with  all  ex- 
press and  other  charges  prepaid.  The 
butter  will  be  sold  after  the  Fair  and 
proceeds  sent  to  the  exhibitor,  unless 
otherwise  instructed.  Correspondence 
should  be  sent  to  W.  H.  Saylor,  114 
California  street,  San  Francisco,  previ- 
ous to  September  8th.  After  that  date 
to  Sacramento,  Agricultural  Pavilion. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Demand  for  American  Horses  in  France. 

American  horses  are  in  demand  in 
France.  The  French  army  purchases 
annually  a  large  number  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  on  the  farms  they  are  gradu- 
ally displacing  cattle  for  draft  pur- 
poses. For  many  years  the  soil  has 
been  cultivated  almost  entirely  with  the 
aid  of  cows  and  oxen,  but  for  this  work 
the  superiority  of  the  horse  is  fully 
acknowledged.  The  introduction  into 
France  of  American  agricultural  ma- 
chinery —  such  as  mowers,  reapers, 
drills,  rakes,  etc. — has  led  to  the  use 
of  horses  in  greater  number  than  be- 
fore. The  exodus  of  laborers  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities  is  still  another  ex- 
planation of  the  increased  demand  for 
draft  animals.  This  exodus  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  increasing  use  of  farm 
machinery.  The  scythe  is  giving  place 
to  the  mower,  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  sowing  to  the  modern  drill,  and  these 
machines  are  worked  best  by  horses. 
A  leading  agriculturist  stated  recently 
that  "the  demand  for  agricultural 
machinery  to  replace  hand  labor  on  the 
French  fa,rms  will  be  greater  this  year 
than  ever  before." 

The  importation  of  horses  from  Ar- 
gentina and  Russia  has  not  been  en- 
tirely successful  —  the  mortality  en 
route,  the  high  freight  rates  and  the 
great  change  in  climate  (with  regard 
to  horses  shipped  from  South  America) 
make  the  selling  prices  in  France 
almost  prohibitive. 

Colts  three  to  four  years  old  have 
been  successfully  imported  from  the 
United  States.  When  shipped  at  this 
age  the  animals  are  less  liable  to  in- 


jury and  less  susceptible  to  climatic 
changes.  Care  should  be  taken  to  send 
only  sound  specimens.  Upon  arrival 
at  French  ports  the  animals  are  care- 
fully examined  by  veterinarians,  who 
exclude  all  in  any  defective.  Closer 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  shipping 
of  the  horses,  many  of  which  arrive  in 
deplorable  condition.  Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  properly  caring  for 
the  animals  after  they  reach  their  des- 
tination. This  could  readily  be  done, 
and  the  expense  incurred  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  increased 
prices  that  would  be  obtained. 

Walter  T.  Griffin, 
Commercial  Agent. 
Limoges,  June  23,  1903. 


FORESTRY. 


Forestry  Investigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  pro- 
gressing with  its  field  season  of  1902, 
and  its  work  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
twenty  States.  The  Bureau  has  ap- 
pointed ninety  new  student  assistants 
for  this  season,  the  entire  field  force 
numbering  165  men.  The  work  in- 
cludes, among  other  things,  the  gather- 
ing of  the  necessary  data  for  several 
working  plans,  a  study  of  a  number  of 
well  known  commercial  trees,  the  ex- 
amination of  farm  woodlots,  and  a 
study  of  the  treeless  areas  with  a  view 
of  devising  plans  for  forest  extension. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry  begins  the 
new  fiscal  year  of  1902-1903  with  an 
appropriation  of  $291,860.  The  amount 
for  the  year  just  ended  was  $185,440. 
This  increased  appropriation  shows 
how  this  work  commends  itself  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  makes  possible  a  wider 
range  of  work.  The  present  season's 
work  is  by  far  the  most  varied  and  in- 
teresting yet  undertaken  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry,  and  is  being  carried 
on  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  North  California,  Mich- 
igan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona  and 
California.  Later  in  the  season  it  will 
be  extended  to  still  other  States  and 
Territories. 

A  study  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
sugar  pine  in  California,  which  was  be- 
gun last  season,  is  now  being  continued. 
Last  year's  work  began  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  and  in  southern  Ore- 
gon, and  this  season  the  examination 
will  be  continued  southward  with  the 
idea  of  covering  the  full  commercial 
range  of  this  important  timber  tree. 


Make  it  very  plain  to  your  dealer  that  you 
know  there  is  no  substitute  for  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  for  external  use  from  neuralgia  to 
a  mosquito  bite  and  internally  for  all  bowel 
disorders. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  oastro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  ,  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Vds.,  Chicago. 


ITPUMPSITUP. 

No  matter  how  faraway  or  how  steep 
the  hill  the 

RIFE  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE 

willforcethe  waterupandputit  where 
you  want  it,  most  convenient  for  use. 

Will  fill  a  storage  tank 
^any  height  above  the  source 
ofsaprjlv,  when  water  may 
be  drawn  through  buildings, 
dairy  houaes,  atnble,  yards, 
etc.  by  ^ravltv  urocess.  It 
ransltaelf.  Never  stops.  Will  forceup  the  pure  water  of  aaprlngf 
with  the  muddy  water  of  a  brook  without  mixing.  Wr«*i  ua 
your  needs  «nd  we'll  aend  pinna  and  estimates  of  cost. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classeB,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


JKR8EY8-  First-class  regist'd  bulls  for  sale.  In- 
quire C.  L.  Taylor,  218  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A.J  OC.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Qeronimo.  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTKINB  *  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Niles  &  Co.,  Lob  Angelea,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporten.  Established  1876. 


FRANK  D ALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOBS,  ORAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8  AXE  &  80N,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal,   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


8  ANT  A  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sac-amento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PlOS.-Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd — 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsbure.  Cal. 

SUTTON  BROS..  Lodi,  Cal.  Breeders  of  Regist'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NU.es  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.  Established  in  1876. 


J.  T..  BOCRT.AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  'amines.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR08.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

By  Robert  Chawner. 

New  Edition  and 
Concise  Manual  ol 
Special  Pathology 
for  use  of  Horsemen, 
Farmers,  Stock  Rais- 
ers and  Students  of 
the  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. Fully  illus- 
trated Bound  in 
cloth.  Size,  5V4x7!4 
inches.  Cloth,  »1  25, 
postpaid. 


Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 


By  Hiram  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemenof  thiscoun- 
try,  and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  the  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  in 
the  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be- 
sides treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  it  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5!*x7V4  inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  01,  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  LN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding:  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  w!ll  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening;  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUnA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents   PfcTALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Method  of  Feeding  Poultry 
for  Flesh  and  Eggs. 

BOOKLET  FREE  IN  REPLY  TO  A  POSTAL.=^^= 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAW  AKSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAKZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young   Stock    for  Sale.. 


LOVELOCK,  NEVADA. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ^^-r-Kf £an°fr" 


FRANCISCO. 


0  + 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


August  9,  1902. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


In  Central  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

F.  P.  Cook. 

Selma  Co- Operative  Dairy  Associa- 
tion had  an  output  of  32,322  pounds  of 
butter  in  July,  this  year.  They  have 
just  bought  from  the  San  Joaquin  Ice 
Co.  its  skimming  station  at  Conejo. 

The  San  Joaquin  Ice  Co.  at  Fresno, 
which  is  also  engaged  in  butter  making, 
has  skimming  stations  at  Madera, 
Kearney,  Fresno,  Parlier,  Visalia, 
Fowler,  Kiugsburg,  Selma,  Laton, 
River-dale,  Lemoore,  Armona  and 
Guernsey,  gets  additional  supplies  from 
Monson,  Dinuba,  Tipton,  Remnoy,  and 
a  small  amount  from  several  other 
places,  and  makes  about  22,000  pounds 
of  butter  per  day. 

Export  Prunes. — It  is  reported  that 
about  five  carloads  of  old  prunes  in  the 
warehouse  of  one  of  the  smaller  inde- 
pendent companies  operating  in  fruit 
at  Selma  went  out  for  export  points  in 
200-pound  sacks  last  Monday.  No 
other  particulars  given. 

Peach  Prices.  —  The  Malaga  Co- 
operative Association  paid  5  cents  for 
an  ungraded  lot  of  Muir  peaches  which 
were  expected  to  grade  50%  choice, 
the  last  of  last  week,  quite  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  some  other  buyers,  who 
thought  the  price  too  high.  Both  buy- 
ers and  producers  here  were  showing 
an  indisposition  to  begin  trade  until 
fruit  was  in  hand  up  to  August  2d. 

On  Monday,  July  28,  Porter  Bros.  Co. 
paid  5c  for  one  carload  of  peaches  on  a 
contract  to  deliver  them  in  Fresno 
Tuesday  for  shipment  Wednesday,  and 
growers  are  quoting  this  instance  of 
short  buying  as  fixing  the  price  gener- 
ally at  5c;  but  two  cars  for  Inderrieden 
&  Co.  are  reported  bought  during  the 
past  week  at  in  the  neighborhood  of 
4Jc — some  of  them  at  a  slight  advance 
over  that. 

Grape  Crop.  —  Some  experienced 
growers  connected  with  co-operative 
packing  are  saying  that  they  expect  a 
rather  lighter  crop  of  raisins  than  has 
heretofore  been  anticipated,  on  account 
of  some  failure  to  fill  and  the  lateness 
of  the  packing  season,  which  will  have 
a  tendency  to  make  the  picking  for 
raisins  less  thorough.  They  also  say 
there  will  be  many  seedless  Muscatels. 

Bees  and  Honey. — J.  F.  Crowder, 
first  vice-president  of  the  California 
Bee  Keepers'  Association,  says  that  the 
bees  about  Selma  have  largely  quit 
working.  Mr.  Crowder  is  building  ten 
caps  in  which  he  can  put  ten  extracting 
combs  and  eight  comb  honey  sections, 
and  will  endeavor  to  get  the  bees  to 
work  a  little  harder  for  him  by  putting 
in  the  extracting  frames  alone  until 
they  are  filled,  then  crowding  half  of 
them  together  at  each  end  and  putting 
in  the  light  comb  honey  foundations  be- 
tween. 

The  Selma  Association  the  latter 
part  of  last  week  sold  Guggenhime  & 
Co.  of  San  Francisco  a  carload  of  ex- 
tracted honey. 

Among  the  Packers.  —  The  Selma 
Fruit  Co.,  a  local  firm,  composed  of 
H.  H.  Borchers,  Jesse  Durham  and  H. 
Elliott,  are  in  the  green  fruit  and 
watermelon  market  this  year,  mostly 
on  f.  o.  b.  basis,  packing  in  the  Russ, 
Early  &  Harville  warehouse,  and  sell- 
ing in  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
and  Oregon  markets.  On  dried  fruits, 
honey,  etc.,  Mr.  Elliott  will  again  have 
charge  of  the  house  for  Russ,  Early  & 
Harville. 

W.  S.  Hoyt  has  sold  out  of  W.  S. 
Hoyt  &  Co.  and  gone  to  Salt  Lake, 
Utah.  It  is  understood  that  Rosenberg 
Bros,  of  San  Francisco  were  the  pur- 
chasers and  that  Mr.  Hobbs  retains  an 
interest  with  them. 

T.  A.  Hoag  of  Fresno,  who  operates 
houses  at  Fowler  and  Selma,  is  putting 
out  considerable  green  fruit  again  this 
season,  particularly  seedless  Sultanas 
from  Selma,  at  this  time  (August  2d). 
Harry  Staley  is  in  charge  of  the  work 
at  Selma. 

R.  D.  Robinson,  formerly  in  charge  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Seeding  Co.  plant,  is 
again  on  the  outside  for  Griffin  &  Skelly. 

It  is  stated  by  parties  connected  of- 
ficially with  the   co-operatives  that 


another  $5000  packing  house  will  be 
erected  and  used  this  year  by  another 
society  of  co-operatives  at  Parlier. 
Over  1500  acres  have  already  been 
signed  for  it. 

It  is  stated  on  the  same  authority 
that  the  Phoenix  Co.  has  leased  the  J. 
P.  Clark  warehouse  at  Kingsburg  this 
year  for  raisins.  It  has  been  idle  for 
several  years. 

R.  D.  Jones  is  in  charge  for  Porter 
Bros.  Co.  at  Selma  this  year,  with  Jerry 
Neil  as  buyer. 

Frank  Gray  has  charge  of  business 
for  the  Fresno  Home  Co.  at  Selma  in 
the  Brownstone  warehouse.  Geo.  W. 
Vandegrift,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Roedling  nursery  yard  at  Selma  last 
season,  is  now  with  the  Home  for  the 
packing  seasoD. 

Griffin  &  Skelly  will  enlarge  their 
packing  house  at  Sultana  this  year  con- 
siderably, and  put  in  machinery  to 
enable  it  to  keep  up  with  the  demands 
of  that  growing  section. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  have  been  ship- 
ping green  fruit  from  Sultana  this  sea- 
son, using  the  G.  &  S.  house.  H.  E. 
Brown  has  been  locally  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Miller  and  W.  H.  Wieman,  near 
Orosi,  small  growers,  are  packing  and 
shipping  green  fruits  this  season. 

The  Porterville  Citrus  Association, 
W.  E.  Sprott  manager,  will  build  to 
double  its  warehouse  capacity  this  year, 
making  it  140x108  feet;  and  the  Zante 
Association,  Wm.  Duncan  manager, 
will  make  considerable  addition  to 
theirs. 

Much  of  the  fruit  on  the  Thos.  Jacobs 
place,  10  miles  from  Visalia,  is  packed 
on  the  ranch  and  sold  in  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  handled  by  the  Klein  Fruit  Co.  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  grower.  They 
also  get  other  fruit  in  that  county. 

At  Fowler  the  old  Home  packing 
house,  now  owned  by  Chaddock  &  Co., 
is  having  some  $4000  worth  of  improve- 
ments made  to  it.  An  8-roomed  bleach- 
ing and  drying  house  combined,  which 
may  be  quickly  changed  from  one  to 
the  other  by  inserting  or  removing 
some  tongued  and  grooved  temporary 
walling,  and  to  which  the  sulphur 
fumes  in  bleaching  are  fed  through  a 
simplified  form  of  the  Hanford  process 
from  a  brick  firing  place,  has  been  con- 
structed. Two  rooms,  aggregating 
45x75  feet  floor  space,  are  being  added, 
and  two  more  seeding  machines  and 
$1500  worth  of  trays  are  being  added  to 
the  facilities.  These  improvements  will 
about  triple  the  capacity  of  the  house, 
especially  on  raisins.  The  Chaddock 
Co.  has  houses  at  Fresno,  Fowler  and 
Armona. 

The  Armstrong  Fruit  Co.  has  put  in 
a  new  boiler  in  a  newly  constructed  de- 
tached engine  house,  and  added  a  3- 
room  bleacher,  fed  by  three  individual 
firing  places  and  flues. 

The  Phcenix  Raisin  Seeding  &  Pack- 
ing Co.  is  building  a  bleaching  house  of 
size  sufficient  to  hold  a  carload  of  fruit 
at  once.  The  rooms  will  be  paper-lined, 
as  are  the  other  bleachers  mentioned, 
and  will  have  individual  firing  places. 
Two  Anderson-Barngrover  dippers  and 
a  number  of  trays  will  be  added.  The 
house  manager  is  J.  M.  Wrightson, 
whose  "knackiness"  has  been  of  con- 
siderable help  to  both  himself  and  his 
employers  since  he  landed  in  the  land 
of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 

Frank  Lyman,  Fowler  grower  and 
packer,  runs  only  on  raisins. 

The  packing  house  of  the  Malaga 
Co-operative  Society  of  raisin  packers 
has  had  about  $500  worth  of  improve- 
ments put  in  it  this  season. 

C.  R.  G.  A.  — Raisin  association  af- 
fairs depending,  as  they  do,  so  largely 
upon  the  action  of  the  packers  for  the 
form  they  take,  were,  up  to  August 
2d,  very  uncertain,  but  the  present 
management  seems  to  be  doing  as-  well 
for  the  growers  as  any  man  could.  The 
principal  thing  necessary  now  is  loyal 
support  by  those  who  officially  created 
them,  for  the  good  of  those  who  cre- 
ated them. 

Apricot  Pits. — The  price  this  year 
seems  to  be  about  $5.50  a  ton,  instead 
of  $10  to  $13  as  last  year.  As  usual, 
the  man  who  sold  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  got  the  best  of  it ; 
but  the  dealers  at  last  dropped  to  the 
idea  that  the  only  other  way  the  fruit 


raisers  could  use  them  was  for  fuel,  for 
which  purpose  they  were  worth  about 
$5.50  a  ton;  so  that,  and  the  community 
of  interest  among  dealers,  fixes  the 
price  hereafter. 

Traoedy  Prunes. — The  shipments  of 
green  Tragedy  prunes  from  Tulare  and 
Kings  counties  have  been  exceedingly 
large.  They  have  been  moving  East 
continuously  for  the  past  thirty  days, 
but  the  season  for  this  fruit  is  now 
practically  closed. 

Midsummer  Currants. — Porterville 
has  for  several  weeks  just  passed  been 
supplied  with  red  currants  from  Har- 
per's, 35  miles  from  Porterville  east,  in 
the  mountains.  Twelve-pound  boxes  of 
loose  were  two  weeks  ago  selling  at  85 
cents  per  box.  Black  currants,  black- 
berries and  raspberries  also  came  from 
that  section  to  the  Porterville  market. 

Brandy  Storage. — The  storage  ca- 
pacity of  the  C.  K.  Kirby  brandy  dis- 
tillery at  Selma  has  been  increased  this 
year  by  the  addition  of  three  tanks, 
each  14  feet  in  diameter  and  10  feet 
high. 

Engineering  Ability. — The  touches 
of  mechanical  ability  of  L.  V.  Remion, 
who  is  employed  by  the  Phoenix  R.  S.  & 
P.  Co.  at  Fowler,  are  to  be  seen  in  sev- 
eral of  the  packing  houses  there.  One 
little  device — of  double-blocking  them — 
takes  the  jerk  out  of  the  springs  of  the 
A.  B.  graders,  but  he  is  not  selfish 
enough  to  patent  it.  Just  now  he  is  en- 
gineer in  the  Phronix  house,  and  his  en- 
gine is  a  marvel  of  soundless  rythm  in 
its  working;  but  his  superiors  say  he 


can  fill  any  position  in  the  business, 
from  engineer  to  bookkeeper.  Born  in 
Georgia,  of  French  parentage,  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office  already  knows  him 
as  one  of  its  proteges. 


Wild  Hog  Attacks  a  Boy.— Peta- 
luma  Courier  :  Adolph  Drees  and  several 
other  youths  of  Petaluma  left  early  Sun- 
day morning  on  the  launch  Goleta  on  a 
fishing  expedition  to  Schultze's  slough. 
When  they  arrived  at  their  destination 
each  one  left  for  different  parts  of  the 
marsh  to  try  his  luck  fishing  for  striped 
bass.  Adolph  Drees  wandered  away  too 
far  and  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
presence  of  a  wild  hog,  which  made  for 
him,  tearing  at  him  in  a  vicious  manner. 
The  youth  dropped  fishing  tackle,  fish, 
etc.,  and  made  for  the  boat.  The  hog 
tore  his  coat,  which  had  been  left  lying 
on  the  marsh,  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
did  not  care  to  bring  it  home.  The  fish 
he  had  caught  were  eaten  by  the  animal, 
and  the  boy  thinks  he's  lucky  to  be  alive. 

A  "Crooked"  Commission  Firm.— 
Lodl  Sentinel :  A.  P.  Bellows  of  Acampo 
has  been  shipping  fruit  East  and  the  com- 
mission merchants  constantly  wired  him  : 
"Fruit  in  poor  condition.  Sells  for  60 
cents  a  crate."  This  set  his  daughter, 
Miss  Lillian,  to  thinking  and  she  enclosed 
a  note  In  one  of  the  boxes,  asking  what 
shape  the  fruit  arrived  in  and  what  the 
purchaser  of  this  particular  package  paid. 
Before  many  days  Miss  Lillian  received  a 
letter  from  a  woman  in  New  York  City 
who  had  secured  the  box  and  It  read  : 
"Fruit  in  fine  condition.  Paid  94.95a 
crate."  This  was  enough  for  Mr.  Bellows, 
and  now  another  firm  is  handling  his 
fruit  and  he  is  receiving  tiptop  prices. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Wine  Interest. 

By  Percy  T.  Morgan,  Manager  of  the  California 
Wine  Association,  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

The  vineyard  and  wine  industry  is  in 
a  more  stable  and  prosperous  condition 
than  ever  before.  In  the  spasmodic 
eras  of  so-called  prosperity  which  have 
hitherto  occurred,  remunerative  prices 
have  prevailed  for  only  short  periods, 
succeeded  by  longer  periods  of  depres- 
sion and  utter  demoralization.  The 
prosperity  now  promising  is  of  a  differ- 
ent sort.  It  is  not  due  alone  to  the 
short  crops  which  have  occurred  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  It  should  not, 
therefore,  be  succeeded  by  a  severe 
drop  in  prices  when  the  crop  conditions 
are  more  normal. 

The  favorable  conditions  are  ascriba- 
ble  to  a  steady  increase  in  trade  and  to 
altered  conditions  in  the  handling  of 
the  business,  due  to  the  influence  of  a 
concentration  of  capital  powerful 
enough  to  control  the  abnormal  fluctu- 
ations which  hitherto  have  been  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  vineyard  interests  of 
California.  Not  that  fluctuations  can 
be  entirely  prevented;  that  would  be 
too  closely  approaching  the  millenium. 
But  they  will  not,  in  many  years  to 
come,  be  violent  enough  to  seriously 
affect  the  prosperity  of  those  who  de- 
pend upon  viniculture  for  their  liveli- 
hood. Consequently  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  or  reluctance  in  planting 
new  acreage,  for  those  who  get  their 
vineyards  into  bearing  soonest  can  be 
assured  of  a  longer  period  of  remunera- 
tive prices. 

The  diminution  of  the  vine  acreage 
due  to  the  slow  ravages  of  phylloxera, 
coupled  with  a  steady,  if  somewhat 
slow,  increase  in  demand,  will  take 
care  of  any  possible  planting  at  the 
present  time.  And  we  have  to  look 
forward  to  supplying  Cuba  with  wine 
at  the  not  very  distant  time  when  she 
will  be  clamoring  for  admission  into 
the  great  sisterhood  of  the  United 
States.  This,  alone,  will  require  an 
acreage  almost  as  great  as  is  now  in 
bearing  in  the  dry  wine  districts  of  this 
State,  for  according  to  the  statistics  of 
imports  into  Cuba  its  consumption  of 
wine  is  almost  equal  to  the  dry  wine 
output  of  recent  seasons. 

There  will  also  have  to  be  reckoned 
the  opening  trade  of  the  Orient.  As 
the  civilizing  influence  of  American  in- 
stitutions bears  its  fruit  in  the  markets 
of  the  hitherto  commercially  unexplored 
East,  the  peoples  of  that  country  will 
rapidly  learn  that  there  is  something  of 
life  beyond  the  mere  keeping  of  body 
and  soul  together.  They  will  demand 
and  obtain  some  of  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life.  With  this  awakening 
must  come  a  demand  for  the  healthful 
and  sobriety-preserving  light  wines  of 
California,  which  alone  of  the  United 
States  has  been  able  to  produce  wines 
analogous  to  those  of  France  and  south- 
ern Europe. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  no  agri- 
cultural pursuit  offers  the  opportunity 
now  promised  through  the  planting  of 
the  vineyards.  The  great  merchants, 
who  look  always  to  the  future,  believe 
this  themselves,  and  are  now  doing 
what  they  have  never  before  considered 
necessary  or  permanently  remunera- 
tive, namely,  organizing  great  vine- 
yard companies  with  ample  capital  for 
the  laying  out  and  planting  of  vast 
tracts  of  wine  grapes.  But  it  is  not 
from  these  great  tracts  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  tonnage  for  wine  pur- 
poses will  be  derived.  It  is  from  the 
small  vineyardist,  cultivating  from  ten 
to  fifty  acres;  cultivating  and  looking 
after  his  lands  individually,  and  thereby 
obtaining  from  30%  to  50%  more  ton- 
nage to  the- acre  than  is  possible  from 
the  great  vineyard  tracts,  that  the 
very  remunerative  results  will  accrue. 
Every  man  who  has  a  few  acres  to 
spare  which  are  adaptable  to  grape 
culture  should  plant;  in  districts  where 
phylloxera  has  been  prevalent,  with 
resistant  stock,  and  with  vinifera  in 
localities  where  no  phylloxera  has  yet 
shown  itself,  and  where  the  land  is  suf- 
ficiently rich  to  produce  a  large  crop 
to  the  acre  in  three  years,  supplemen- 
ting the  vinifera  slowly  from  the  profits 
of  the  vineyard  with  new  acreage  of  re- 


sistant stock,  so  that  if  phylloxera 
should  ever  invade  the  district,  an  in- 
surance against  ruin  from  its  invidious 
ravages  may  be  built  up  out  of  the 
profits  from  the  quick-producing  vini- 
fera, which,  compared  with  the  resist- 
ant stock,  is  much  less  expensive  to 
bring  into  bearing. 

The  phylloxera  is  not  necessarily 
rapid  in  its  work;  indeed,  in  most  cases 
it  takes  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance to  seriously  affect  the  productive- 
ness of  a  vineyard,  so  that  in  districts 
now  free  from  disease,  where  proper 
precautions  are  taken  to  keep  out  in- 
fection, vinifera  might  remuneratively 
be  planted.  But  in  localities  already 
ravaged  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to 
plant  any  but  resistant  stock. 

To  secure  a  continuous  and  stable 
prosperity  to  the  California  wine  trade, 
one  thing  that  must  be  guarded  against 
is  the  putting  of  the  price  of  ordinary 
wine  too  high,  and  thus  either  checking 
the  consumption  or  permitting  the  im- 
portation into  our  markets  of  the  cheap 
foreign  wines. 

The  crops  of  Europe  have  been  phe- 
nomenal. New  acreage  has  been 
steadily  coming  into  bearing.  The 
prices  there  are  very  low,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  freight  and  hand- 
ling charges  between  California  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  constitute  a  tariff  that 
goes  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the 
customs  tariff  on  foreign  wines. 

Our  Senators  and  Congressmen  must 
also  be  instructed  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  so-called  reciprocity,  which, 
while  it  may  facilitate  the  introduction 
of  Chicago  pork,  lard  and  beef  into  for- 
eign countries,  may  at  the  same  time 
kill  the  wine  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
however,  the  clouds  are  few  on  the  hori- 
zon of  the  California  vineyardist;  fewer, 
perhaps,  than  on  that  of  any  other  in- 
dustry at  the  present  time,  and  he  can 
look  forward  confidently  to  the  hope,  if 
not  to  the  assurance,  that  his  past 
struggles  and  despondency  are  but 
nightmares  from  which  he  has  now 
awakened  to  a  future  of  gladness  and 
prosperity. 

FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Spanish  Raisin  Crop  Injured. 

Special  report  by  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
of  San  Francisco  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Latest  advices  from  Denia  describe 
as  altogether  disastrous  to  the  grape 
crop  the  terrible  heat  wave  of  the  9th 
inst.,  which  literally  scorched  and 
charred  all  grapes  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.  Shipments  of  fresh  Muscatel 
grapes  which  had  already  commenced 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  suspended, 
and  the  loss  to  the  raisin  crop  is  calcu- 
lated to  exceed  100,000  cwts.,  thus  re- 
ducing the  estimated  forecast  to 
380,000  cwts.  against  492,000  cwts.  last 
season.  R.  W.  Bartleman, 

U.  S.  Consul. 

The  Italian  Olive  Oil  Crop. 

According  to  official  report,  the  olive 
oil  crop  in  Italy  in  1901-02  amounted  to 
83,213,550  gallons,  as  against  47, 286,- 
430  gallons  in  1900-01  and  an  estimated 
average  crop  of  77,401,810  gallons. 
The  last  crop  is,  therefore,  35,927,120 
gallons,  or  76%  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  exceeds  the  esti- 
mated average  by  5,811,740  gallons,  or 
7.5%.  The  exports  of  olive  oil  from 
Italy  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
current  year  amounted  to  5,868,061  gal- 
lons, against  4,143,137  gallons  during 
the  corresponding  months  of  1901,  an 
increase  of  41.6%. 


Rape  as  a  Forage  Plant  in  California. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  John  L.  McNab, 
who  asks  a  question  about  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  in  our  query  column  this  week, 
gives  the  following  account  in  the  Sheep 
Breeder  of  his  experience  with  the 
plant: 

I  sowed  it  in  my  orchard  on  the  first 
of  May  and  now  have  about  five  acres 
of  it  under  the  trees,  but  I  find  that 
the  warm  California  spring  is  rather 


hard  on  the  young  plants.  Rape  should 
be  sown  here  in  the  fall  or  at  the  same 
time  grain  is  seeded,  before  spring 
opens,  thereby  reaching  a  natural 
growth  before  the  hot  weather  begins. 

My  flock  when  I  took  charge  of  it  last 
November  numbered  1900  head.  After 
passing  through  one  of  the  hardest 
winters  we  have  ever  known,  I  marked 
950  lambs — about  75%  of  ewes.  Our 
spring  wool  has  just  been  sold  at  19 
cents,  an  increase  of  3  cents  over  last 
year.  Mutton  is  high.  Wethers  after 
shearing  are  bringing  $3.50  per  head. 
I  have  pulled  out  500  head  of  ewes  to 
be  bred  at  once  to  young  Merino  rams 
for  fall  lambs.  This  fall  I  shall  sow 
about  forty-five  acres  in  rape  in  two 
separate  fields.  In  one  field  I  have 
thirty  acres  adjoining  a  summer  pas- 
ture, and  this  I  shall  sow  in  rape,  and 
in  the  spring  turn  in  the  lambs  and 
leave  them  to  feed  and  run  on  the  range 
all  summer.  Is  there  any  danger  of 
scouring  lambs  by  weaning  them  on 
rape?  The  editor  replies:  "There 
will  be  no  trouble  from  the  scouring  of 
your  lambs  if  they  have  access  to  grass 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks  they  are 
turned  on  to  the  rape." 

The  Dairy  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  recently  published  report  of  the 
Twelfth  Census  upon  "Cheese,  Butter 
and  Condensed  Milk  "  occurs  the  follow- 
ing statement  illustrative  of  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  in  the  census  year  1900  : 

Number. 

Cows  kept  for  milk  on  farms.  17,139,674 
Cows  kept  for  milk,  not  on 
farms   973,033 

Total  cows  kept  for  milk.  18,112,707 
Gallons. 

Milk  produced  on  farms  7,266,392,674 

Milk  produced,  not  on  farms.  *462, 190,676 

Total  gallons  of  milk  7,728,583,250 

Pounds. 

Buttter  made  on  farms  1,071,745.127 

Butter  made  by  creameries. . .  420,954,016 

Total  lbs.  butter  made.. .  .1,492,699,143 

Pounds. 

Cheese  made  on  farms   16,372,330 

Cheese  made  in  factories   282,634,488 

Total  lbs.  cheese  made. . .  299,006,818 

Pounds. 

Condensed  milk  produced   186,921,787 

Value  total  butter  made,  18c.  $268,685  845 

Value  total  cheese,  9c   26, 01 0, 6 1 4 

Value  total  condensed  milk. . .  11,888,792 

Value  total  cream  sold   4,435,344 

Value  total  factory  products..  1,261,359 
Value  total  milk  consumed. . .  *217,645,100 

Agg.  value  dairy  p'dcts...  $590,827,154 
*  Estimated. 

The  Largest  Tree  Known  in  the 
World  — What  undoubtedly  is  the  larg- 
est known  tree  in  the  world  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  2J  miles  from  the  San- 
ger Lumber  Co.'s  mill  at  Converse  Basin, 
far  up  in  the  Sierras,  in  Fresno  county. 
The  discovery  was  made  by  a  party  of 
hunters,  but  little  credence  was  given  to 
the  report,  as  everyone  thought  the  de- 
scription of  this  colossus  of  the  forest  was 
exaggerated;  but  it  has  since  been  vipited 
by  people  who  have  verified  the  finder's 
statement.  The  monster  was  measured  6 
feet  from  the  ground  and  it  took  a  line  154 
feet  and  8  Inches  long  to  encircle  it,  mak- 
ing it  over  51  feet  in  diameter.    This  tree 
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Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Enough  Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  is  as  necessary 
as  the  use  of  the  plow  to  in- 
sure a  full  crop 

Our  books  tell  how  much  plant  food 
each  crop  removes  from  the  soil,  also 
how  best  to  replace  it.   They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York- 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cat, 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


is  a  few  rods  from  the  company's  boun- 
dary line,  and  is  on  the  Government  re- 
serve, hence  will  stand  to  interest  sight- 
seers, and  will  escape  the  woodman's  ax. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  15,  1902. 

704,498.— Circuit  Breaker-B.  Ballantyne,  Sump- 
ter,  Or. 

704  672  — VELOCIPEDE— H  Barry,  S.  F 

704  851.— Electric  Lamp  — H.  W.  Beecher,  Port 

Townsend,  Wash 
704,732. — Oas  Generator— J.  Behm,  S.  F. 
704  773— Tank  Hoop  Lug— A.  J.  Behrens,  S.  F. 
704.735 —Alarm  Clock  — W.  C.  Bethel,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

704.971.  — Flume  Gate— E.  Campbell,  Redlands.Cal. 
704,616.— Motor  Vehicle— H.  Charles,  Kofa,  Ariz. 
704,532.— Curtain  Support-J.  Gale,  S.  F. 
704.743  —Steam  Generator— J.  L.  Oiroux,  Jerome 

Ariz. 

704,823.— Draper— W.  T.  Gordon,  Juniper,  Or. 

701.972.  — Bottle  Cover— F.  T.  Griffith,  Los  An- 
geles Cal. 

704  539  —Tank— E.  N.  Harmon,  Belvedere,  Cal. 
704,878  — Ship's  Berth— A  W.  Hitt,  S.  F. 
704.746.— Lock  for  Sidewalk  Doors.  —  P.  H 

Jackson,  S.  F. 
704,967.— Gas  Generator— F.  L.  Kincaid,  Stock 

ton,  Cal 

704  885.— Parcel  CARRIER-Lambert  &  Joy,  Port 
land,  Or. 

704,657.— Check  Valve-W.  R.  Michener,  Oakland, 
Cal 

704,901.— Bicycle— F.  C.  Moore,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal. 

704  660  —Bake  Oven— J.  Nestor,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
704,910.— Rat  Trap— P.  Olaffsen,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
704,664  —Gas  Generator-P.  B.  Perkins,  Los  An 

geles,  Cal. 
704,756.— Pump  Runner— F.  Ray,  S.  F. 
704,588.— Steam  Boiler— J.  P.  Simmons,  S.  F. 

704.666.  — Camera  Support— J.  R.  Stephens,  Port 
land,  Or. 

704,768.— Freezer  and  Churn— S.  Sweeney,  S  F. 

704.667.  — Screen  Hanger  — A.  L.  Taber,  Corona 
Cal 

704.717. — Fuel — B.  M.  Thomas,  S.  F. 
704,723.— Belt  Carrier— J.  Weichhart,  S.  F. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  22,  1902. 

705,194.— Dress  Chart— Mary  L.  Avery,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

705,200  — Car  Standard— E.  O.  &  M.  L.  Bradley, 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
705,383.— Carrier— J.  G.  Cofman,  Comptche,  Cal. 
705,216. — Fuel — J  T.  Davis,  S.  F\ 
705,060.— Pipe  Wrench-J.  T.  Ford,  S.  F. 
705,396.— Gun  Cleaner— G.  H.  Garrison,  Bucoda 

Wash. 

705,071  -  Packing  Fruit— L.  F.  Graham,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

705,401.— Gate— S.  Hamilton.  Endicott,  Wash. 
705.403.— Square— C.  L.  F.  &  M.  C.  Hooker,  Boca 
Cal 

705.409  — Type  Writer  —  O.  L.  Ingram,  Walla 
Walla,  Wash. 

705.256  —Sewing  Machine— F.  T.  Leillch,  S.  F. 

705.257  —Sewing  Machine—  F.  T.  Leillch,  S.  F. 
705,268  — Grooving  Tool— A.  R.  Meister,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

705,109.— Refining  Copper  —  G.  Mitchell,  Naco, 
Ariz 

705,425.— Pump— B.  Musser,  New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

705,431.— Vehicle  Brake— J.  Orteig,  Tempe,  Ariz 

705,438  —Traveling  Bag— Phillips  &  McHenry, 
Portland,  Or. 

705,147.— Door  Opener-G.  Risohmuller,  S.  F. 

705,301— Latch— E.  J.  Root,  S.  F 

705.465.— Log  Releaser— E.  W.  Spencer,  Port- 
land, Or. 

705,485.— Ink  Well— G.  H.  True,  East  Oakland,  Cal. 
705,167.— Water  Heater—  F.  Walker,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal. 

705.184.— Inking  Apparatus— Woodruff  &  Caton, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


Cigarette  Smoker  Started  a  Big 
Fire. — A  Modesto  telegram  says  a  cigar- 
ette smoker  started  a  fire  that  has  de- 
stroyed the  large  county  bridge  across 
Stanislaus  river  at  the  Orange  Blossom 
Colony,  between  Oakdale  and  Knights 
Ferry,  and  the  big  aqueduct  flume  of  the 
Oakdale  Irrigation  Co.  The  loss  on  bridge 
and  flume  is  about  $8000,  but  greater  loss 
will  fall  upon  the  owners  of  orchards,  al- 
falfa fields  and  gardens,  who  depended 
upon  the  flume  for  water  for  their  land. 
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Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    Easy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

Tbe  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


TEEDsUSELf  FEEDERBL  

| THE  ft'  "HC™" 

'round Admiral  hay  press  comx5^0c,ty 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangero-s 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  tbe  hay  In  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  ten  J 
the  feeder. 

Amomatlc  «  hh>  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Tour  money  back,  if  you  want  it,  after  trial. 


DE  LAYAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  MWu^^^fe" 


f  Off 

01/ FBE£ 
Catalogue 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  records  SHow)_rTHE  u.  S.  SEPARATOR 

COMPETITORS  ADMIT  -that] 

users  testify  .  .  . )  (  STANDS  WITHOUT  A  PEER 

Its  record  at  the  Pan-American  Model   Dairy  of  average  test  for 

50  CONSECUTIVE  RUNS      .      .  .0138 

has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make.  This,  together  with  its  many 
other  points  of  excellence  and  superiority,  such  as 

EASY  RUNNING,  DURABILITY,  ENCLOSED  CEARS,  SAFETY, 

SELF-EMPTYING  BOWL,  STABILITY,  BEAUTY,  ETC., 

proves  conclusively  that 

THE  U.  S.  EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS. 

WRITE   FOR   FREE   DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,       BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


2nd-Hand  California  Hop  Press. 

886.00.    NEARLY  NEW. 
Made  by  Jacob  Price  of  San  Leand  o 

Box  6  feet  deep,  5  feet  lODg  and  2  U  et  wide,  making 

bale  24  inches.    New  press  costs  $150  00. 
Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO.,  Call  Bldg..  San  Francisco. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

.  SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

|\l  ALSO 

JACKSON 

fPfltfiflKfJll  P 

The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine.  w  UAl  11  11 11  j^lll  1 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4-11   Market   St.   San  Francisco. 

FRANCIS    8MITH   8c  CO., 

-MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    W  F\ "aT  IZ  !■£  \A/ORK.S. 


standard  and  3/  Rale  sires  Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

sianudru  <tnu  -y^.  uaic  Z5iz.cs.  83  fkemont  street,    ....    ban  fkancisco,  cal. 


Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 

WM  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe-  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asnhaltum. 


eggs* 


When 

ye  hae  nacthlng 
else  to  do  stick  In  a 
tree.   Itwii  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

It  are  the  originators  and  growers 
of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  lar£e  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANeHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEOING,  Prop. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


#  "".".Catalogue  £2 


If, 


RIVERSIDE,  CAL 


A  SAFE  PROP  BRACKET. 

The  Mclntyre  Prop  Bracket  holds  the  limb  on  a 
broad  surface,  and  it  is  self-adjus  lng  when  the 
limb  is  swayed  by  the  wind,  it  will  hold  your 
limb  as  safely  as  th  ugh  held  by  hand.  Made  of 
band  steel,  to  last  forever,  and  costs  but  2  cents— 
a  sample  free  if  you  mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

BOBT.  8.  IYIcINTYRE,  RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  1W. 
Blake,   ffloffltt   cfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  85-57-50-61  Plr»t  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loa  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MqFALL  A  OO  —Portland.  Or. 


LIGItTNTNC  Ff£D  Mitt 
DOUBLES  THE  VAIUE 
OF  THE  FEED  GRINDS 
COARSE  OR  FINE 


-  UCHTHINC  MAY  PRESSES  Will  BALE  MORE 

HAY  IN  IESS  TIME  MAKE  SMOOTHER        -  mS--  F "•  ..  11 
'  AN.0.M0RE  COMPACT  BALES  ANO  ARE        |m*  V  .41*1  I/J 
EASIER  EJRAFT  THAN  ANYOlMfH  PRESS  £=^js!lS!zi.  (■• 


Wiw  CITY  HAY  PfltSS  UTaj 


rSTl'l      WRITfc  FOR     '.^fy  ~)  '    ■\  CATAL0 

SpwtlGHf  NINO  L«Nf: 

Sii  )t  GUARANTEED. 
SCiUS  TIMBER     tf*flTt»,l  ^sbi'J  _ 

d  FFtte.    ^.    .  ■          ■lUl ^wJ«^5*.Sfew 


portable  gasoline  engine  (• 
manor  all  over  tbe  farm  bales  hay..  ^ 
in  the  field.  saws  wood  in  the  yaflo 

CUTS  FEED  IN  THE  BARN.  CASOthTfl CHCIMS 
CATALOCUE  IT.    GREATEST  AMOUNT  OF  POWl 

"  Jl      Eft  WITh  THE  LEAST  FUEL] 

_  ».|  t?^  -  Tl  NO  CYLINDER  rIEAD  BUT  A 
I  IN  *-*      jmi  "    PERFECT  BALANCED  MOTION 


LIGHTNING  SCALES  .«..« . 

COMPOUND  BEAM  ON  ALL 
.  WAGON  SCALES  TIHEES  *9fJ| 
I  SPiCIIICATIONS-  HORMIlt    ,T  / 

FLANS  FURNISHED  FREE.  *SET: 


PORTABLE  _/5 
PLATFORM  SCALES  C3»Wfl 
At  <n  wAuFHnnrF  ^*.*At 


429  wins* MNMrmMcT' 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 

With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  3^5.°° 

TO  IHTEODTJCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANOE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $.25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  2lhi  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  Q  W1LLABD,  manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  gblp  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  information  aud 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
'  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE,  bend 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Dimai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

NEW  CROP  NOW  READY.    GOOD  QUALITY. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

Later  we  shall  offer  Seeds  of  APPLE,  CRAB. 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM,  MAHALEB  CHERRY  and 
PEAR.  Also  full  line  of  FRUIT  STOCKS.  Write 
for  prices. 

RAFFTA    '  Best  quality,  long  strands,  good  color 
|  and  strength.   We  are  headquarters. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

DRESHERT0WN.  MONTGOMERY  CO..  PA. 
WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT. 


U"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON.  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  4  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


*w^f0RNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  7- 
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THIKTY-FI  KNT  YKVK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Save  the  Forests. 

The  two  pictures  on  this  page  convey 
an  impression  which  cannot  be  deep- 
ened by  words.  The  beneficent  gift  of 
nature  to  many  generations  still  to 
come  is  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the 
clumsy  effort  which  this  generation 
makes  to  secure  its  share.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  more  impressive  picture  of 
wastefulness.  But  while  there  is  little 
to  be  said  about  the  impressiveness  of 
the  contrast  in  the  scenes,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  matter,  and  that  is 
one  of  hopefulness.  Forest  preserva- 
tion is  gaining  in  the  public  mind.  The 
grand  reservations  which  have  been 
made  will  teach  preservation  by  ex- 
ample. By  example  also  is  to  be  taught 
the  lesson  of  securing  the  harvest  crop 
without  destroying  the  forest  and  of 
utilization  of  the  products  of  cutting 
without  waste  and  without  inviting 
ruinous  fires  by  leaving  the  forest  floor 
densely  covered  with  inflammable  ma- 
terial. Another  hopeful  sign  is  the 
resoluteness  with  which  organizations 
in  the  interest  of  forest  conservation 
and  water  storage  are  now  working. 
The  leading  organization  of  this  class  in 
the  whole  country  is  the  Water  & 
Forest  Association  of  California.  Mem- 
bership is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  objects  of  the  association  should 
appeal  to  thousands  not  now  enrolled. 
Full  descriptions  of  the  purposes  and 
work  of  the  society  can  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  C.  Fried- 
lander,  at  the  society's  office  in  the 


Scene  in  the  Sierra  Sequoia  Before  Lumbering  Began. 


Mills  Building  in  this  city. 

Just  at  present  the  society  has  a 
project  in  hand  which  should  attract 


wide  attention,  and  that  is  the  publica- 
tion of  a  new  map  of  the  State  showing 
the  area  of  each  watershed,  the  mean 


Scene  in  the  Same  Forest  After  Wasteful  Lumbering  Operation.'. 


annual  rainfall  and  the  forest  areas  of 
the  State.  It  will  give  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  rainfall  and  water 
supply  of  each  river  and  creek  in  the 
State.  The  map  has  been  prepared  at 
considerable  outlay,  and  the  society 
will  undertake  its  publication  by  sub- 
scription which  we  hope  will  be 
promptly  and  generously  made.  The 
way  to  properly  treat  our  forest  re- 
gions, to  conserve  our  waters,  to  pre- 
vent ruinous  floods  and  to  proceed  ra- 
tionally toward  irrigation  development 
is  to  promote  a  campaign  of  education 
along  all  these  lines,  as  the  Water  & 
Forest  Association  is  dofrig.  Now  that 
the  General  Government  is  doing  so 
much  for  forestry  and  irrigation,  there 
should  be  strong  State  societies  to  co- 
operate and  to  promote  the  work.  It 
should  be  a  point  of  patriotism  with 
Californians  to  maintain  their  society  in 
the  position  of  leadership  which  it  now 
enjoys.  It  is  co- operating  with  the  irri- 
gation experts  at  Washington  in  pro- 
moting and  paying  for  the  work  done  in 
this  State.  It  has  its  own  committees 
of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  State 
studying  the  feasibility  of  legislative  en- 
actment which  will  make  our  water 
laws  more  rational  and  in  harmony 
with  conditions  in  a  semi-arid  country, 
and  to  adapt  them  to  the  greater  un- 
dertakings in  the  storage  and  use  of 
water  which  may  be  realized  in  the 
future.  It  is  the  leading  avenue  through 
which  the  people  can  proceed  toward 
better  treatment  and  use  of  forests  and 
streams. 
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The  Week. 

The  Pythiau  visitation  is  the  ruling  event  in  city 
circles.  Never  before  was  there  such  elaborate 
decoration  of  the  city  nor  such  entrancing  effects 
produced  by  electric  lighting.  The  streets  are 
thronged  and  in  the  evening  the  city  becomes  a  vast 
vanity  fair.  The  numbers  arriving  tax  heavily  all 
transportation  agencies,  but  the  visitors  are  as  a 
rule  good-natured  and  smile  even  under  the  manipu- 
lation of  pickpockets  who  came  with  them  from  East- 
ern centers  of  iniquity.  The  local  resident  smiles 
also  as  he  finds  himself  crowded  to  the  wall  by  the 
multitude  of  strangers.  Something  of  this  sort  is 
becoming  a  regular  midsummer  mode  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  it  adds  much  to  our  metropolitan  manners 
and  appearance.  The  different  parts  of  our  own 
State  are  contributing  freely  to  the  throng,  and,  so 
far  as  an  observer  can  judge,  the  whole  affair  is 
notable  and  commendable. 

Wheat  is  about  the  same  as  last  week.  There 
have  been  fluctuations  in  options,  but  they  have  re- 
covered and  are  in  better  shape  at  the  close.  One 
full  cargo  of  wheat  and  two  others  wheat  and  barley, 
largely  barley,  have  gone  out — all  of  them  to  Europe — 
and  27,000  barrels  of  flour  to  China  and  South 
America.  Barley  is  firm  for  all  kinds,  some  Cheva- 
lier going  to  Australia  instead  of  England.  Oats  are 
quiet  and  easy  for  all  that  is  not  strictly  choice. 
Corn  is  shading  to  sell  with  large  yellow  in  largest 
supply.  Small  white  and  pink  beans  are  firmer  and 
there  is  some  movement  with  light  stocks  visible. 
Millstuffs  are  easier  with  a  downward  tendency. 
Hay  is  in  better  shape  with  lighter  receipts,  but 
prices  unchanged.  Beef  and  mutton  are  firm 
with  increased  local  demand;  hogs  are  a  little 
off,  in  sympathy  with  the  Eastern  situation. 
Butter  is  quiet,  with  second  grades  dragging  as 
cold  storage  competes  with  them.  Cheese  is 
firm,  with  light  offering  and  good  demand.  Eggs 
are  rising,  if  strictly  choice,  but  lower  grades 
are  no  better.  Poultry,  although  active  and  higher, 
has  dropped  at  the  close.  Potatoes  are  dragging, 
with  little  shipping  demand.  The  movement  toward 
the  Gulf  has  been  restricted  by  railway  washouts, 
etc.  Onions  are  fairly  firm  and  unchanged;  there  is 
but  moderate  outside  inquiry  and  at  low  figures. 
The  fresh  fruit  market  is  good  for  local  consumption. 
Canners  are  hunting  for  bargains.  Many  interesting 
facts  are  given  in  our  market  review  on  another 
page.  Dried  fruit  is  active,  but  apricots  are  ap- 
parently in  excess  of  immediate  demand.  Prune 
buyers  and  sellers  are  still  apart.  Most  selling  is  of 
outside  prunes  on  a  basis  of  2|c,  with  Jc  premium  for 
large  sizes,  while  Santa  Claras  are  held  at  2:\c,  with 
ic  premium.  There  is  a  fair  movement  of  limes  and 
lemons,  but  prices  are  unchanged.  Two  hundred  tons 


of  almonds  were  sold  at  the  Davisville  sale  last  Satur-  | 
day  at  10|c  to  life,  according  to  variety.  Hops  are 
quiet;  high  prices  are  still  being  reported  from  the 
country.  Honey  is  very  firm  for  the  local  trade. 
Wool  is  healthy.  The  spring  clip  is  gone  and  buying 
of  fall  San  Joaquin  at  8@10c,  with  some  lambs'  wool 
included,  is  going  on.  Northern  has  sold  to  12c, 
mostly  lambs'  wool. 

The  trustees  of  the  California  Polytechnic  School, 
the  new  school  of  agricultural  practice  to  be  opened 
at  San  Luis  Obispo,  are  in  session  as  we  go  to  press. 
The  fine  farm  on  which  the  school  is  to  be  established 
has  been  finally  secured  and  the  present  questions 
are  the  style  and  extent  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
the  course  of  study,  etc.  Director  Leroy  Anderson 
has  returned  from  his  investigation  of  Eastern  insti- 
tutions and  reports  very  encouragingly  upon  the 
outlook  for  practical  education  in  agriculture  and 
the  feasibility  of  winning  popularity  for  it  here.  Sev- 
eral architects  have  prepared  plans  for  the  proposed 
buildings  and  the  trustees  are  studying  the  plans 
with  reference  to  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  can  be 
done  with  safety.  Probably  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  definite  announcement  of  the  expectations  of 
the  institutions  will  be  made. 

Would  that  we  had  in  several  of  the  larger  cities 
of  California  such  an  institution  as  the  Missouri 
Botanic  Garden  of  St.  Louis.  It  affords  opportunity 
for  the  plant  lover  to  gratify  his  best  taste  and  sen- 
timent, to  the  student  of  botany  the  most  carefully 
prepared  and  arranged  collections,  and  to  the  pupil 
of  practical  gardening  a  school  just  suited  to  his 
.  needs.  The  thirteenth  annual  report,  which  we  have 
just  received,  shows  that  the  institution  is  advancing 
admirably.  It  has  an  annual  income  above  $100,000 
from  the  munificent  endowment  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Shaw.  There  are  nearly  10,000  species  and  varieties 
of  plants  in  cultivation.  Over  90,000  visitors  were 
recorded  during  the  year.  The  collections  include 
about  865,000  botanical  specimens,  and  the  library 
over  36,000  books  and  pamphlets.  All  these  facts 
indicate  the  greatness  of  the  work,  which  is  directed 
by  Dr.  William  Trelease,  the  well-known  botanist, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  its  development.  The  re- 
port to  which  we  allude  has  a  masterly  monograph 
on  the  yuccas,  which  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  classic 
in  that  interesting  group  of  plants  so  characteristic 
of  the  arid  regions  of  Western  America. 

Those  who  have  almonds  and  hops  this  year  are 
lifted  above  the  troubles  and  losses  which  are  visit- 
ing owners  of  several  other  products.  The  failure  of 
the  European  almond  crop  is  creating  a  sharp  specu- 
lative demand  here  and  large  dealers  are  said  to  have 
freely  possessed  themselves  of  the  crop  and  may  pay 
high  for  what  they  have  not  yet  gathered  in.  Hops 
are  said  to  be  eagerly  sought  for,  buyers  being  re- 
ported as  paying  as  high  as  28  cents  in  Sonoma 
county.  Wine  grapes  are  also  going  beyond  expec- 
tations and  purchases  up  to  $25  a  ton  are  reported 
from  Sonoma  county,  where  some  particularly  choice 
claret  varieties  are  to  be  had.  Somewhat  in  con- 
trast with  these  satisfactory  rates  are  the  unfortu- 
nate prices  secured  at  the  East  for  fresh  fruits  and 
the  low  value  of  peaches  and  pears  in  some  parts  of 
California.  But  this  is  the  common  experience  with 
crops — not  all  are  in  request  in  the  same  year  or  in 
the  same  locality,  and  disappointed  ones  will  show 
their  accustomed  fortitude  and  plan  for  better  things 
to  come.  _ 

Eastern  broomcorn  growers  have  things  their  own 
way  this  year.  Advices  from  Chicago  are  that: 
"Two  months  ago  farmers  would  have  been  glad  to 
get  $100  per  ton  for  their  old  stock,  while  now  they 
are  refusing  $125.  Just  how  high  the  price  will  go 
during  the  next  year  can  not  ba  estimated,  but  that 
it  will  go  beyond  any  previous  price  there  is  no  doubt. 
When  21,000  tons — which  is  the  estimate  of  this  year's 
crop — are  to  be  supplied  against  an  actual  demand  of 
35,000  tons,  the  raiser  has  every  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive a  good  return  on  his  crop."  The  outlook  for 
broomcorn  was  certainly  never  better,  especially  in 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska, 
which  produces  88.9%  of  all  that  is  raised.  California 
has  not  much  interest  in  the  general  broomcorn  situ- 
ation, but  sometimes  has  quite  sweeping  changes  in 
her  own  local  values. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Bcllflower— Astracans. 

To  the  Editor: — I  write  to  bring  to  your  notice 
what  seems  to  me  a  curious  freak  in  one  of  my  apple 
trees — a  Red  Astracan.  I  have  only  one  tree  of  this 
variety,  as  we  grow  only  a  few  apples  for  home  use. 
The  second  tree  directly  north  of  this  is  a  Yellow 
Bellflower,  and  there  is  a  large  French  prune  tree 
between.  The  trees  are  set  22  feet  apart.  This 
season  the  Astracan  tree  has  borne  on  its  north  side 
a  number  of  apples  of  color  and  size  like  the  Astra- 
can, but  in  shape  and  size  distinctly  Bellflower. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  shape,  it  is  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct. There  have  been  a  dozen  apples  or  more.  I 
am  unable  to  say  if  all  grew  on  one  limb,  as  my  at- 
tention was  not  called  to  the  fruit  until  the  last  pick- 
ing, which  was  yesterday.  Some  of  the  apples  had 
dropped,  but  four  were  picked  from  dne  limb  high  up 
on  the  tree.  The  tree  bore  heavily,  and  had  been 
well  thinned,  but  the  Astracan  apples  did  not  grow 
to  the  size  of  these  others,  which  are  a  very  hand- 
some fruit,  and  it  seems  to  me  well  worth  cultivat- 
ing. But  I  do  not  understand  about  it.  I  know 
very  little  about  such  things,  but  I  had  not  supposed 
that  cross-fertilization  ever  manifested  itself  in  that 
way.  I  thought  it  would  be  displayed  only  in  the 
seedling.  Is  it  what  we  would  call  a  "sport?" 
And  if  so,  how  should  I  go  to  work  to  propagate  it, 
through  the  seed  of  the  apple  or  through  a  bud  ? — 
Amateur,  San  Jose. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
has  ever  grafted  Marshall's  Red,  a  California  seed- 
ling, which  has  the  characters  you  describe,  into  a 
branch  of  your  Astracan  tree.  If  you  can  be  sure 
that  this  has  not  been  done,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is 
understood  now  that  cross-pollination  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  effect  the  development  of  the  fruit  imme- 
diately following  the  cross-pollinated  blossom.  For- 
merly it  was  supposed  that  the  change  would  only 
appear  in  fruit  grown  from  the  seed,  which  involved 
this  new  element.  Such  manifestation  as  you  de- 
scribe is  not  likely  to  occur,  and  fortunately  so,  for, 
if  fruits  could  be  thus  freely  changed  by  cross-polli- 
nation, there  would  be  no  surety  of  what  crop  we 
should  harvest  and  no  motive  for  careful  selection  of 
varieties.  Very  accurate  observation  is  necessary 
to  determine  just  what  conditions  you  have  to  deal 
with  in  your  tree.  It  is  important  to  know  whether 
all  the  apples  having  the  Bellflower  form  are  borne 
upon  one  branch  of  the  Astracan;  in  that  case  (sup- 
posing there  has  been  no  grafting  or  budding  in)  it 
would  be  a  new  variety,  resulting  from  bud  variation, 
and  can  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  by  taking  the 
buds  from  that  limb,  or  part  of  limb  which  bears  this 
fruit.  If  the  appearance  comes  from  cross-pollina- 
tion you  will  not  be  sure  of  getting  the  same  thing 
from  the  seed  of  the  fruit.  You  may  or  may  not, 
and  you  are  likely  to  get  a  number  of  fruits  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  suspected  parentage.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  experiment,  and  worth  making,  to 
grow  seedlings  from  such  fruit  as  you  describe  and 
select  from  them  whatever  seems  to  be  striking  in 
character,  grafting  scions  from  such  seedlings  into 
old  trees  in  order  to  get  the  fruit  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  we  expect  that  you  will  find  that  you  are  dealing 
either  with  a  top-grafted  tree  or  have  a  case  of  bud 
variation. 

Fruit  Eating  and  Egg  Laying. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  it  tend  to  prevent  hens  from 
laying  if  they  get  at  apples  in  an  orchard  to  eat 
them  ?— Farmer,  Napa. 

There  is  a  suspicion  that  too  free  indulgence  in 
fresh  fruit  is  at  enmity  with  egg  laying.  This  seems 
to  be  the  popular  notion  on  the  subject,  but  whether 
it  is  really  well  founded  or  whether,  as  the  moulting 
season  naturally  comes  about  the  time  of  fruit  ripen- 
ing, the  stopping  of  egg  laying  is  not  due  rather  to 
moulting  than  to  fruit  eating  has  not  been  fully 
determined.  We  are  in  doubt  from  our  own  obser- 
vation on  that  subject.  We  have  a  large  pen  of  Light 
Brahmas  which  stopped  laying  suddenly  last  month, 
soon  after  we  began  to  feed  them  ripe  apricots  in 
large  quantities.  The  apricots  were  dropping  from 
the  trees  in  the  garden  and  were  picked  up  and 
dumped  into  the  chicken  yard  to  get  them 
out  of  the  way.  The  hens  stopped  laying.  It 
would  be  easy  to  conclude  that  the  apricots  did  it, 
and  perhaps  they  did,  and  yet  moulting  was  begin- 
ning and  may  have  been  the  real  cause.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable, however,  to  think  that  hens  at  large,  with 
various  articles  of  food  available,  should  indulge  so 
freely  in  fruit  as  to  interfere  with  the  natural  exer- 
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cises  of  their  functions.  The  matter  can  only  be  set- 
tled by  accurate  experimentation,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

Plant  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  bugs;  the  smaller 
dark  greenish  or  black  ones  were  quite  plentiful 
earlier  in  the  season.  I  find  them  on  the  strawberry 
and  blackberry  plants.  What  are  they,  and  are 
they  injurious  ?  This  season  is  the  first  I  have  seen 
them.  There  seems  to  be  something  that  destroys 
them,  as  I  find  dead  ones  very  often. — S.  S.  S.,  Boul- 
der Creek. 

The  various  forms  are  different  life  stages  of  the 
same  insect — the  form  and  color  changing  consider- 
ably from  the  wingless  youths  to  the  winged  adults. 
They  are  true  bugs  and  live  by  sap  sucking.  They 
cannot  be  poisoned.  Hand  picking  is  the  only  practi- 
cal treatment  on  fruiting  plants.  Earlier  or  later  in 
the  season  they  can  be  drenched  with  kerosene 
emulsion. 

Apple  Leaf  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — I  enclose  you  a  leaf  off  of  one  of 
my  apple  trees.  The  diseased  appearance  seems  to  be 
caused  by  a  little  gray  louse.  The  lice  have  been  gone 
now  for  some  time,  but  have  left  some  of  the  trees 
looking  all  gray  and  dried  up.  Will  you  please  in- 
form me  what  the  parasite  is  ?  Also,  if  it  does  enough 
damage  to  make  it  worth  while  to  fight  it.  It  did 
not  do  much  real  damage  this  year,  but  I  fear  it  may 
come  again  in  greater  numbers  next  year.  I  would 
like  to  know,  also,  how  to  fight  it. — A  Subscriber, 
Coarse  Gold. 

It  is  the  leaf  louse  or  aphis  of  the  apple.  It  has 
probably  been  cleaned  out  by  ladybugs  and  other  in- 
sects which  prey  upon  it,  but  it  has  left  enough  eggs 
on  the  twigs  to  start  the  race  again  next  spring. 
The  eggs  must  be  fought  this  winter  with  the  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  wash,  and  the  lice  which  hatch  from 
eggs  which  escape  this  spray  must  be  killed  with 
kerosene  emulsion  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  on  the 
leaves  next  spring.  They  multiply  with  almost  in- 
calculable rapidity,  and  the  treatment  must  begin 
early.  They  will  spoil  the  fruit  and  weaken  the  tree 
if  they  are  allowed  to  multiply. 

White  or  Dutch  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  heard  that  a  low-grow- 
ing evergreen  clover  is  being  used  for  lawn  purposes 
at  Berkeley.  If  so,  we  would  be  pleased  to  be  given 
the  name  of  the  variety  and  where  seed — true  name 
— may  be  purchased.  Also,  if  this  clover  is  a  good 
substitute  for  Kentucky  blue  grass. — Lawn  Maker, 
Oakland. 

The  only  clover  that  is  used  to  any  extent  in  Berke- 
ley lawn  making  is  the  common  white  or  Dutch  clover 
which  makes  a  splendid  combination  with  the  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  and  thus  participates  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  best  lawns.  The  same  clover  is  grown  by 
itself  by  a  good  many  parties,  and  the  result  is  quite 
a  dense  cover  of  creeping  herbage,  freely  covered  at 
intervals  with  small,  white  heads  of  blossoms.  There 
are  some  other  low-creeping  clovers  growing  in  the 
the  University  experiment  gardens,  but  these  have 
never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  introduced  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  house  lawns  of  the  town.  Some  people 
use  white  clover  as  a  substitute  for  Kentucky  blue 
grass  because  they  like  the  appearance  of  it,  because 
it  responds  very  rapidly  to  less  water  than  blue 
grass  requires,  and  because,  owing  to  the  tenderness 
of  its  stems,  it  is  quite  easily  cut  with  a  dull  lawn 
mower.  All  these  points  you  will  recognize  as  valu- 
able to  an  amateur. 

Peach  Moth  in  the  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  almonds  nearly  grown 
which  show  a  large  bunch  of  clear  gum  exuding,  and 
in  the  discolored  part  of  the  husk  under  it  you  will 
find  a  small  grub  at  work.  What  is  it,  and  how  can 
it  be  treated,  and  will  the  same  treatment  kill  the 
eggs  of  the  red  spider  ? — C.  L.  McCoy,  Sonoma 
county. 

Prof.  Woodworth  recognizes  the  partly  grown 
larva  in  the  almond  which  you  send  as  the  worm  of 
the  peach  moth.  This  worm  has  been  noted  before 
in  the  almond,  but  has  probably  never  attracted  very 
much  attention,  because  it  seems  to  confine  its  work 
to  the  husk  and  does  not  enter  the  nut.  If,  however, 
it  should  become  troublesome  and  injurious,  it  can  be 
restrained  on  the  almond,  just  as  it  is  on  the  peach, 
by  the  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  spray  as  late 
in  the  winter  as  possible  without  injury  to  the  blos- 
som. It  has  been  found  by  the  University  investiga- 
tion in  Placer  county  that  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hun- 


dred peaches  may  be  secured  free  from  worms  in 
orchards  well  sprayed,  and  that  even  where  trees 
are  adjacent  to  unsprayed  orchards  seventy  sound 
peaches  out  of  a  hundred  can  be  gained.  Unfortu- 
nately, common  observation  is  that  the  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  does  not  injure  the  eggs  of  the  red  spi- 
der to  any  noticable  extent,  so  that  the  sulphur 
treatment  or  special  spraying  for  this  insect  will  have 
to  be  resorted  to  later  in  the  season. 

Kissing  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  bug,  which  please 
give  me  the  name  of  and  state  if  its  sting  is  poisonous. 
I  have  been  told  it  is  a  kissing  bug.— W.  C.  D. ,  At- 
water. 

Your  insect  is  of  the  genus  which  received  so 
much  newspaper  notoriety  recently  under  the  name 
of  "kissing  bug."  There  are  two  species  commonly 
found  in  this  State — one  wholly  black  in  color,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Melanolestes  pisipes,  and  the  other, 
brown  marked  with  black,  bearing  the  name  Melano- 
lestes abdominalis.  Your  specimen  is  of  the  latter 
species.  These  bugs  usually  enter  the  house  at  night, 
being  attracted  by  the  light,  and  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
kept  out  in  the  same  way  that  mosquitoes  are.  Their 
sting  is  paiDful  and  in  some  cases  produces  quite  se- 
rious irritation. 

Barley  or  Wheat  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  crop  to  sow  to 
turn  hogs  into  ?  Here  we  use  barley,  but  my  hogs 
prefer  wheat  as  long  as  they  can  get  it,  and  I  am 
told  hogs  do  not  care  for  the  barley  till  the  rain 
comes.  Can  they  eat  either  up  clean,  or  will  it  make 
a  volunteer  crop  the  second  year  ?  — L.  S.,  Sea  View, 
Sonoma  Co. 

When  people  choose  to  grow  barley  for  hogs  they 
do  not  consult  the  hog;  they  choose  the  grain  which 
will  yield  most  under  the  circumstances,  as,  for  hog 
feed,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  equal 
weights  of  barley  and  wheat.  But  barley  is  a  hardier 
plant,  is  less  liable  to  rust  and  is  surer  to  make  a 
crop  with  uncertain  rainfall  and  will  make  it  in  less 
time.  All  these  things  are  on  the  growers'  side,  and 
the  hog  has  to  stand  it;  and,  being  of  a  contented  dis- 
position, he  does  well  on  it.  If  he  has  a  chance,  he 
will  wait  for  the  rains  to  soften  the  beards,  but  in 
most  parts  of  the  State  he  might  starve  if  he  waited 
for  fall  rains,  so  he  tackles  the  disagreeable  beards 
without  complaint.  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
ripeness  of  the  grain  and  the  dryness  of  the  local 
atmosphere  how  much  the  hog  will  waste.  As  a 
rule,  he  does  not  leave  more  than  other  harvesting 
devices.  The  adherent  chaff  of  the  barley  makes  the 
grain  more  digestible  and  wholesome  for  horses  than 
wheat  is;  for  the  hog  this  difference  is  of  less  account. 

What  the  Apricots  and  Almonds  Say. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  studying  the  language  of 
plants,  and,  as  well  as  I  can  interpret,  my  apri- 
cots say  they  have  all  that  they  require — food  and 
water  in  abundance  ;  they  are  from  six  to  twenty 
years  old.  My  almonds  that  are  alongside  the  apri- 
cots seem  very  dissatisfied  and  say  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely short  of  both  food  and  water;  they  are  twelve 
years  old.  Can  you  explain  why  this  difference  ? — 
H.  O.  Yarrow,  Contra  Costa  county. 

We  are  farther  away  from  the  trees  than  you  are 
and  may  not  hear  distinctly,  but  to  our  ear  the  al- 
monds say:  "The  red  spiders  are  taking  the  life  out 
of  us,  they  are  chiseling  up  our  leaf  surfaces,  they 
are  stealing  all  the  sap  which  our  cells  require  and  we 
shall  soon  lose  all  our  leaves.  Oh,  we  wish  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  our  neighbors,  the  apricots,  in  having 
foliage  which  the  red  spider  does  not  like  so  well." 

Dipped  Grapes  for  Drying. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  Black  Malvoise  and 
Muscatel  grapes  that  I  propose  drying.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  how  long  they  should  remain  in  the 
boiling  solution  of  lye  ? — Reader,  Oakley. 

For  an  instant  only,  if  the  lye  is  boiling,  and  then 
plunge  in  fresh  water  to  rinse  off  the  lye. 

Horehound  on  the  Ranges. 

To  the  Editor: — Referring  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Denni- 
son's  interesting  and  timely  article  on  page  85  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  this  day's  date,  I  write  to 
say  thi.t  at  present  the  stock  ranges  of  northwestern 
California  are  not  seriously  threatened  with  hore- 
houna  (Marrubium  vulgare),  hence  the  lack  of  men- 
tion of  this  pest  in  my  report.  In  mentioning  the 
weeds  on  the  ranges  I  was  obliged,  on  account  of 


lack  of  space,  to  omit  any  extended  article  on  ranr 
weeds,  and  therefore  could  only  refer  to  those  already 
threatening  the  ranges  in  that  section.  While  it  is 
true  that  horehound  is  a  bad  weed  in  parts  of  north- 
ern California,  it  is  found  principally  in  the  older  set- 
tled valleys,  around  towns  and  villages,  on  agricul- 
tural land  and  beside  much-traveled  roads,  or,  to 
speak  in  a  more  general  way,  along  the  lines  of  main 
travel.  The  region  discussed  in  my  report  is  chiefly 
composed  of  pastoral  or  timbered  land,  and  that 
which  is  devoted  to  agriculture  is  mainly  reached  by 
water,  hence  those  weeds  which  follow  the  steps  of 
the  white  man  do  not  readily  find  their  way  thither. 

Jos.  Burtt  Davy. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Aug.  9. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
August  II,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  temperature  has  been  nearly  normal  during  the 
week.  There  was  a  light  shower  in  the  vicinity  of  Sac- 
ramento on  the  9th.  Grain  harvest  continues  and  is 
nearly  completed  in  some  sections.  A  correspondent  at 
Wheatland  reports  that  the  yield  of  grain  is  far  below 
expectations,  but  the  reports  from  all  other  sections  in- 
dicate that  a  heavy  crop  is  being  harvested.  Hops  are 
maturing  rapidly,  and  picking  will  begin  next  week; 
there  will  be  a  heavy  yield.  Grapes  were  considerably 
damaged  in  some  places  by  the  recent  hot  weather,  but 
the  outlook  continues  good  for  a  large  yield.  Pears  are 
plentiful,  but  wormy.  Peaches  are  yielding  heavily. 
Late  peaches  and  prunes  are  in  good  condition.  The 
almond  and  prune  crops  in  Yolo  county  are  reported  the 
largest  ever  known. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week  and  light 
showers  have  fallen  in  some  sections.  Reports  from 
some  of  the  southern  coast  counties  show  that  grain  is 
yielding  better  than  anticipated,  and  in  the  central  and 
northern  counties  the  yield  is  heavy.  Beans  and  hops 
are  making  good  growth  and  large  crops  are  probable. 
Grapes  continue  in  excellent  condition  and  are  maturing 
rapidly.  The  damage  by  recent  hot  weather  was  light, 
and  prospects  continue  good  for  a  heavy  crop.  Nearly 
all  deciduous  fruits  are  ripening,  and  picking,  canning 
and  drying  are  in  progress.  There  is  a  heavy  yield  of 
most  varieties.    Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  contiuued  warm  and  partly  cloudy  until 
near  the  rlose  of  the  week.  Light  showers  have  fallen 
at  intervals  in  many  parts  of  the  valley.  Grain  harvest 
is  completed  in  some  sections,  but  will  continue  for  two 
or  three  weeks  in  others.  Wheat  and  barley  have 
yielded  good  crops  except  in  the  south,  and  in  some 
places  the  yield  is  the  heaviest  for  several  years.  Sweet 
potato  shipments  have  commenced.  Corn  is  making 
good  growth.  Pasturage  is  becoming  scarce  in  the 
south.  The  peach  crop  in  Tulare  county  is  unusually 
heavy.  Other  deciduous  fruits,  except  pears,  are  yield- 
ing good  crops,  and  were  not  damaged  by  heat.  Grapes 
continue  in  excellent  condition  and  large  crops  are  ex- 
pected.   Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  days  and  cool,  cloudy  nights  have  prevailed 
during  the  week.  The  grain  crop  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  exceeds  last  season's,  and  in  many  other  places  it 
is  reported  as  about  two-thirds  of  the  average  yield. 
Harvesting  is  nearly  completed,  but  threshing  will  con- 
tinue for  several  weeks.  Beans  will,  yield  a  good  crop, 
though  probably  lighter  than  last  year.  Sugar  beet 
harvest  is  progressing;  in  some  places  the  crop  is  better 
than  last  season's,  but  it  is  light  in  Orange  county.  The 
potato  crop  is  reported  fully  up  to  the  average.  Wal- 
nuts are  doing  well.  Deciduous  fruits  are  all  below  aver- 
age. Orange  trees  at  Riverside  are  starting  new  growth. 
Grapes  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — In  some  localities  early  potatoes 
are  much  damaged  by  blight.  Grass  is  getting  short. 
Hay  baling  is  progressing;  oats  and  barley  are  very 
promising.    Condition  of  fruit  good. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — A  cool  week  with  con- 
siderable cloudiness.  The  water  supply  in  some  canyon 
streams  is  shorter  than  last  season,  but  in  wells  increas- 
ing.   Early  peaches  are  in  market;  crop  short. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  August  13,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural.  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Activity  in  the  Cattle  Market.— 
Livermore  Herald  :  There  has  been  con- 
siderable activity  among-  the  cattle  men 
this  week.  J.  C.  Hayes  purchased  eighty- 
four  head  of  the  Dutcher  &  Schweitzer 
herd  at  Newman  the  first  of  the  week  and 
sold  the  whole  lot  upon  their  arrival  here, 
the  drove  being  equally  divided  between 
D.  M.  Teeter  and  Frank  Floyd.  Charles 
Beverson  shipped  fifty-three  head  of  beef 
cattle  on  Thursday  to  Wagner  &  Co.  of 
Stockton.  Dan  Fallon  sold  and  shipped 
to  parties  at  Snelling  forty-seven  head  of 
thoroughbred  Polled  Angus  cattle. 

BUTTE. 

Big  Sale  of  Prunes —The  Bidwell 
prune  crop,  estimated  to  be  800  tons,  has 
been  sold  to  a  San  Jose  packer.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  largest  fruit  sale  made 
this  year. 

Gathering  Almonds  and  Prunes 
Made  Easy.— Chico  Enterprise:  Ed  Mes- 
singer  has  perfected  and  applied  for  a 
patent  on  an  apparatus  to  gather  almonds 
and  prunes.  The  device  is  composed  of 
canvas  sheets  supported  by  iron  rods,  so 
that  they  assume  a  funnel  shape.  This 
sheet  funnel  is  placed  around  the  tree  and 
the  fruit,  when  knocked  loose  from  the 
branches,  falls  into  the  sheet,  and,  rolling 
down  to  the  bottom,  falls  through  an 
opening  into  the  box.  The  apparatus  is 
made  light,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  moved,  and  it  is  claimed  that  by 
using  it  three  men  can  gather  as  much 
fruit  as  can  fifteen  in  the  usual  way. 

FRESNO. 

A  Good  Crop  on  Summer- Fallow.— 
Sanger  Herald:  The  crop  on  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  ranch,  3  miles  west  of  town,  has 
been  harvested  and  the  grain  sold  and  de- 
livered. Wm.  Radley,  the  foreman  of 
the  ranch,  reports  that  the  average  yield 
from  3200  acres  was  about  seven  sacks  per 
acre,  and  it  brought  about  $1  per  cental. 
This  shows  that  it  pays  to  summer-fallow 
the  soil.  Mr.  Radley  says  that  hereafter 
they  will  have  no  more  winter-sown  grain. 

Big  Fence  Contract.— Selma  Enter- 
prise: C.  L.  Beltz  of  Selma  has  contracted 
to  build  35  miles  of  woven  fence  for  the 
Kearney  syndicate,  west  of  Fresno.  The 
fence  will  cost  about  $8000.  Its  construc- 
tion will  require  ten  carloads  of  posts,  two 
large  carloads  of  woven  wire,  twenty  tons 
of  barbed  wire  and  one  and  a  half  ton  of 
staples. 

Grain  Harvest  About  Finished  — 
Sanger  Herald:  While  it  was  generally 
known  that  the  acreage  sown  to  grain  last 
winter  was  somewhat  less  than  in  previous 
years  and  a  shortage  of  the  crop  was  an- 
ticipated in  consequence,  yet  it  turns  out 
that  the  decrease  was  not  so  much  as 
figured  on.  Upon  the  whole,  the  crop  in 
Fresno  county  may  be  considered  fair. 
Some  growers  have  had  a  larger  yield 
than  they  expected,  while  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case  with  others.  The  yield  and 
the  quality  of  barley  was  excellent,  and  as 
the  price  of  this  cereal  has  been  higher 
than  usual,  the  barley  growers  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  year's  operations.  Jos. 
Weil,  the  local  grain  dealer,  reports  that 
the  highest  price  paid  for  white  wheat 
here  this  season  was  $1.07  per  cental. 

GLENN. 

Rat  Exterminators  — Willows  Jour- 
nal: Hochheimer  &  Co.  received  by 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express  from  Ohio 
this  week  two  ferrets,  which  will  be  liber- 
ated in  their  warehouse  here  to  extermin- 
ate the  hordes  of  rats  which  play  havoc 
with  goods  stored  therein. 

KINGS. 

Close  Pruning  and  Big  Apricots 
— Hanford  Sentinel :  J.  W.  Belknap  re- 
ports thut  he  pruned  his  apricot  trees 
close,  had  large  fruit  and  harvested  at  a 
cost  of  about  $40  a  ton,  dried,  while  oth- 
ers who  did  not  prune  closely  have  had  to 
pay  about  $65  a  ton,  and  then  they  did 
not  get  good,  large  fruit.  Mr.  Belknap 
believes  in  pruning  back  and  thinning 
well. 

Grasshoppers  Still  Lingering 
Around. — Hanford  Journal :  Grasshop- 
pers have  appeared  in  large  numbers  in 
the  Lucerne  vineyard.  Mr.  Sargent,  the 
superintendent,  says  it  is  a  mystery 
where  they  came  from.  At  present  they 
are  working  on  one  forty-acre  piece  of  the 
vineyard.  They  eat  the  leaves,  which 
exposes  the  grapes  to  the  sun.  The 
grapes,  having  no  protection,  soon 
burn  up. 

MADERA. 

Stealing  Wheat.— Times:  Recently 
when  H.  L.  Crow  of  Berenda  started  for 
his  field  to  continue  harvesting  he  noticed 
fresh  wagon  tracks,  and,  following  them 
up,  discovered  that  sixteen  sacks  of  his 
grain  had  been  stolen.  He  traced  the 
wagon  and  wheat  to  Fresno,  and  had  Cap 


Brown,  a  colored  man  from  Malaga,  ar- 
rested and  lodged  in  jail.  Constable  Crow 
returned  to  Madera,  swore  out  a  com- 
plaint and  brought  Brown  here  and  lodged 
him  in  jail.  He  also  shipped  the  wheat 
here.  Brown  had  a  full  load  of  grain  on 
his  wagon,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered to  whom  it  belonged. 

MONTEREY. 
The  Beet  Crop. — Salinas  Index:  A 
short  trip  through  the  beet  fields  of  the 
Pajaro  valley  and  that  portion  of  the 
Salinas  valley  lying  north  of  Salinas  shows 
that  the  saccharine  vegetable  is  in  fine 
condition  and  that  the  promise  of  a  splen- 
did output  is  excellent.  This  condition  is 
said  to  be  due  to  the  warm,  sunny  days 
and  the  cool,  foggy  nights.  The  prevail- 
ing weather  also  tends  to  increase  the  per 
cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets  Harvesting 
will  commence  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  large 
force  of  men  is  putting  the  big  sugar  mill 
in  shape  for  the  campaign. 

NAPA. 

Busy  Times  at  Cannery.— Register  : 
About  300  hands  are  employed  at  the  big 
cannery  in  East  Napa.  In  three  weeks 
360,000  cans  of  apricots  have  been  "put 
up."  The  fruit  was  obtained  from  Napa, 
Suisun  and  Sonoma  valleys  and  Alameda. 
In  cherries,  9000  cases  or  216,000  cans 
have  been  preserved.  The  management 
expects  to  can  60,000  cases  of  peaches  of 
all  varieties  this  season,  and  is  ready  to 
buy  all  the  peaches  in  the  valley.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  institution's  product  has  been 
sold  in  England  and  Germany  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  Orders 
have  been  received  from  South  Africa 
and  New  Zealand.  Already  shipments 
have  been  made  to  Honolulu  and  to  Port 
Arthur,  Siberia. 

ORANGE. 

Dried  Fruit  Association.— Santa 
Ana  Blade:  The  Santa  Ana  Dried  Fruit 
Association,  an  adjunct  of  the  Santa  Ana 
Farmers'  Club,  has  been  recently  organ- 
ized and  already  controls  between  100  and 
200  tons  of  dried  fruit,  with  daily  acces- 
sions. The  affairs  of  the  Association  are 
in  charge  of  Oscar  Cruenenwald,  Dr.  B.  L 
Greenleaf  and  R.  Moyer. 

The  Season's  Grain  Crop.  —  The 
county's  total  grain  yield,  as  now  esti- 
mated by  competent  judges,  is  300,000 
sacks  in  the  San  Joaquin,  El  Toro  and 
Capistrano  districts,  25,000  in  Bolsa  and 
immediate  territory,  and  100,000  in  La 
Habra  and  vicinity,  making  a  total  of 
420,000  sacks  for  the  season. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Heat  Damages  Grapes,  Prunes  and 
Walnuts  — F.  E.  Linnell  of  Orangevale 
says  that  the  north  winds  of  last  week 
did  a  great  amount  of  damage  to  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  that  locality. 
The  damage  to  the  Tokay  grapes,  he 
thought,  would  be  from  20%  to  30%.  The 
intense  heat  burned  the  tops  of  the  wal- 
nut trees.  French  prunes  were  badly 
damaged  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  fruit 
were  more  or  less  hurt.  The  oldest  set- 
tlers in  the  neighborhood  say  they  can 
not  remember  when  the  heat  was  so  in- 

8  '      SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Heavy  Apricot  Yield.  —  Redlands 
Facts:  There  were  135  tons  of  fruit  hand- 
led at  the  Shaw  Bros.'  drier,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  from  the  Shaw  orchards. 
The  trees  gave  an  immense  crop,  some  of 
them  bearing  1000  pounds  of  fruit  each. 
Had  the  fruit  been  of  good  size  the  trees 
would  likely  have  been  crushed  by  the 
enormous  weight. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Large  Wheat  Stand  — Lodi  Sentinel: 
At  the  ranch  of  J.  Ryan,  1$  mile  west  of 
Lockeford,  was  one  of  the  best  wheat 
stands  in  San  Joaquin  county,  the  grain 
averaging  twenty-five  sacks  to  the  acre. 
The  harvesting  was  done  by  JohnTrethe- 
way,  who  holds  the  best  cutting  record  of 
this  season,  having  cut  62*  acres  in  one 
day  with  a  20-foot  cut. 

Lodi  Watermelons  in  Demand  — 
H.  J.  Corell  contracted  with  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  to  furnish  a  car  of  melons  on 
August  8th  for  $187.50.  He  received  15 
cents  each  for  the  melons,  the  car  con- 
taining 1250. 

Black-eye  Beans  —  There  is  more 
land  planted  to  Black-eye  beans  in  San 
Joaquin  county  than  ever  before.  Last 
season's  high  prices  caused  the  farmers  to 
put  in  a  big  acreage,  and  as  a  result  the 
local  market  has  weakened.  One  hun- 
dred acres  were  sold  last  week  at  $2  90  per 
100  f.  o.  b.  Stockton.  Old  beans  are  in 
light  stock  and  will  be  cleaned  up  before 
new  crop  is  on  the  market. 

Almonds  Bring  Good  Price.— Stock- 
ton Independent:  Four  carloads  of  al- 
monds, the  entire  crop  of  Senator  Lang- 
ford's  orchard  on  the  old  Armstrong  & 
Hatch  place,  near  Acampo,  was  purchased 
by  M.  P.  Stein  &  Co.  The  lot  was  made 
up  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Languedoc,  Non- 


pareils, I  X  L  and  Drake's  Seedling 
varieties,  and  while  the  prices  per  pound 
are  not  given,  it  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Langford  will  receive  about  $8000  for  the 
four  cars.  The  warm  weather  of  the  past 
two  weeks  has  matured  the  nuts  very 
fast  and  now  the  hulls  have  commenced 
cracking  open.  In  some  sections  harvest- 
ing has  commenced  and  by  the  first  of 
next  week  the  gathering  of  almonds  and 
walnuts  will  be  well  under  way  in  this 
county.  It  is  estimated  the  crop  will  be 
of  good  average  size. 

Apricots  for  the  East.— Lodi  Her- 
ald: Mason  Bros  ,  of  the  Lodi  Fruit  Ware- 
house, shipped  on  Thursday  two  carloads 
of  dried  apricots,  one  to  Philadelphia  and 
the  other  to  Missouri.  This  firm  is  doing 
a  good  business  and  is  paying  the  pro- 
ducers 5  and  6  cents  a  pound  for  apricots. 

Ravaging  Melon  Patches  Becom- 
ing Dangerous.— Mr.  C.  H.  Enlow,  who 
lives  south  of  Lodi,  shot  into  a  party  of 
marauders  who  invaded  his  watermelon 
field  Sunday  night.  That  the  shot  hit 
one  of  the  gang  is  evident  from  signs  in 
the  field  and  also  in  the  increased  speed  of 
all  but  one  of  the  gang.  A  survey  of  the 
field  next  morning  showed  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  marauders.  In  their 
search  for  ripe  melons  they  destroyed 
many  of  great  size  only  to  find  that  they 
were  still  green.  The  damage  done  could 
not  well  be  estimated,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  thieves'  work  cost  Mr. 
Enlow  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  ex- 
pense of  furnishing  each  of  the  pirates 
with  a  good  melon.  It  is  the  havoc 
wrought  in  their  fields  that  the  farmers 
grudge,  not  the  value  of  what  melons  a 

party  could  eat.  H.  J.  Corell,  who  has 

fifty  acres  of  choice  melons  in  the  Lang- 
ford  tract,  was  aroused  by  the  talking  of 
several  Japs  who  had  designs  on  the 
luscious  melons.  He  seized  his  gun  and 
fired  a  shot  at  them,  dropping  one  of  the 
brown  skins,  hitting  him  in  the  leg. 

Increased  Shipping  Demand  for 
Potatoes. — Stockton  Independent: 
There  is  a  demand  for  potatees  in  Texas, 
and  local  firms  have  several  orders  on 
file,  but  cannot  ship  the  tubers,  as  the 
railroad  companies  will  not  guarantee  to 
deliver  the  produce  until  the  Hoods, 
which  are  raging  in  the  Lone  Star  State, 
have  ceased.  The  heavy  rains  have 
played  havoc  with  the  railroads,  but  just 
as  soon  as  the  repairs  are  made  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  shipping  of  potatoes  from 
this  city  will  begin  with  a  rush.  Up  to 
this  time  there  has  not  been  much  of  a 
demand  for  "spuds"  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  though  a  few  carloads 
have  been  sent  there  from  Stockton, 
Now  that  the  wholesale  prices  here  are 
lower,  the  commission  men  say  that  they 
can  meet  the  big  advantage  other  sections 
have  in  freight  rates.  The  people  through 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Kansas  and  Arkansas  prefer  Cali- 
fornia potatoes,  even  if  they  have  to  pay 
slightly  more  for  them  than  they  do  for 
other  tubers. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Large  Wheat  Yield.— San  Miguel 
Messenger:  The  largest  yield  of  wheat 
reported  in  this  section  is  that  of  T.  J. 
Ballard  of  Parkfield,  who  raised  320  sacks 
on  13$  acres  of  summer-fallowed  land. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Apricot  owners  are  holding  for 
better  than  quoted  prices.  Seven  cents 
would  take  the  lot.  Offers  of  5c  and  sug- 
gestions of  5$c  have  been  made,  but  no 

sales   are  roported.  The  strawberry 

shipments  from  Watsonville  depot  for  the 
past  week  amounted  to  about  100  chests, 
the  lightest  "  between  crops  "  shipments 
for  years.  The  new  crop  will  come  on  in 
about  ten  days  and  a  fair  yield  is  ex- 
pected. 

SHASTA. 

Cattle  Thieves  at  Work  —Joseph 
A.  Dunham,  president  of  the  Shasta 
County  Livestock  Association,  reports 
that  cattle  thieves  operating  in  the  ranges 
of  this  county  have  within  the  past  few 
months  made  away  with  over  300  head  of 
stock.  It  is  believed  the  depredations  are 
being  carried  on  systematically  by  an  or- 
ganized gang. 

SOLANO. 

Progressive  Farming.— Dixon  Trib- 
une: James  Millar  has  conducted  a  large 
dairy  at  favorable  seasons  of  the  year  as 
an  auxiliary  to  his  other  farming  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Millar  proposes  to  now  engage 
more  extensively  than  ever  in  dairying, 
and  to  that  end  will  install  in  a  few  weeks 
a  20  H.  P.  gasoline  engine,  which  will 
drive  a  5-inch  centrifugal  pump  for  irri- 
gation purposes.  The  plant  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  Irrigation  of  forty  acres  of 
alfalfa. 

SONOMA. 

Wine  Grape  Prices  —Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  The  prices  to  be  paid 
for  grapes  by  the  Wine  Association  in  this 


section  this  season  have  not  been  an- 
nounced, but  it  is  understood  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  independent  buyers 
in  the  field.  Offers  of  $25  have  already 
been  made  for  special  lots. 

Hop  Prospects  — Healdsburg  Trib- 
une: A  number  of  hop  growers  in  this 
section  have  been  interviewed  and  express 
the  opinion  that  this  year's  crop  will  be 
of  fine  quality.  Picking  will  be  but  little 
later  this  year  if  the  warm  weather  con- 
tinues. A  large  crop  will  be  harvested 
and  the  same  price  as  heretofore  paid  for 
picking. 

A  Cent  a  Pound  for  Hop  Pickers. 
—Santa  Rosa  Farmer:  Hop  picking  will 
commence  about  September  1st.  In  some 
yards  the  hops  are  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  stage  they  were  in  at  this 
time  last  year.  Prospects  point  to  a 
banner  yield  in  Sonoma  county  this  year, 
and  the  market  is  encouraging.  The  pre- 
vailing price  of  last  year — $1  per  100 
pounds — will  be  paid  for  picking,  many 
growers  having  expressed  the  opinion 
that  1  cent  a  pound  is  a  fair  rate  for  both 
grower  and  picker,  claiming  that  indus- 
trious people  can  earn  more  at  that  price 
for  this  work  than  at  any  other  unskilled 
labor.  Buyers  are  reported  offering  25 
cents  a  pound  for  hops  at  Fulton. 

SUTTER. 

Drying  Their  Own  Fruit.  —  Inde- 
pendent: It  is  stated  by  H.  C.  Clark  of 
the  local  lumber  yard  that  nearly  every 
orchard  in  this  county  is  supplied  with  its 
own  fruit-drying  outfit.  He  said  that 
since  the  canneries  were  only  taking  the 
fruit  which  measured  up  to  the  size  named 
in  the  contracts,  the  growers  were  com- 
pelled to  take  care  of  their  large  crop  of 
peaches  under  size,  and  have  supplied 
themselves  with  drying  outfits. 

TULARE. 

How  to  Catch  Squirrels  —Times  : 
On  the  old  Lloyd  place,  southeast  of 
town,  says  the  Exeter  Sun,  is  an  old  horse 
trough  which  is  used  very  little,  though 
it  is  kept  half  full  of  water  to  prevent  its 
drying  out.  The  squirrels,  these  warm 
days,  come  to  the  trough  for  water,  and 
as  it  is  low  in  the  trough  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  get  and  they  often  fall  in.  Now, 
a  squirrel  can  swim,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  make  a  landing  to  get  out,  as 
there  is  nothing  for  him  to  grasp  with  his 
claws,  and  as  a  result  he  drowns.  Last 
week  Mr.  P.  G.  Griggs  counted  234  dead 
squirrels  in  the  trough,  the  result  of  a 
four  days'  catch. 

An  Energetic  Widow  on  a  Quar- 
ter Section. — Register:  When  Mrs. 
Lucy  Blankenship  lost  her  husband  a  few 
years  since  by  death,  and  had  settled  up 
the  expenses  of  bis  illness  and  burial,  she 
had  160  acres  of  land  and  $1.50  left  with 
which  to  care  for  herself  and  her  two 
children.  She  got  a  few  cows  together 
as  best  she  could  and  began  dairying  in  a 
small  way.  Now  phe  has  twenty-four 
cows,  which  she,  with  the  aid  of  her 
daughter,  aged  eleven  years,  and  her  son, 
aged  seven,  are  able  to  milk.  The  Tulare 
Butter  Co.  paid  her  $95.95  for  her  cream 
for  May  and  $92.06  for  June.  Besides  this, 
she  sold  three  hogs  fattened  during  these 
two  months  for  $37.50,  and  is  also  raising 
twenty-four  calves  on  the  skim  milk.  This 
gritty  young  widow,  with  her  two  chil- 
dren, is  making  better  than  $100  per 
month  on  her  quarter  section  of  land,  and 
has  to  depend  almost  altogether  on  the 
wild  feed  that  grows  on  the  place. 

Peeling  Peaches  —Exeter  Sun:  The 
California  Fruit  Canning  Co.  have  in- 
stalled a  machine  in  their  cannery  at 
Fresno  which  is  likely  to  revolutionize 
the  present  methods  of  canning  peaches. 
It  is  the  invention  of  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Vernon,  and  is  now  being  successfully 
used  in  peeling  the  peaches.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  fruit  the  machine  carries  it 
through  to  an  acidic  solution  by  means  of 
an  endless  band  passing  between  revolving 
brushes  which  brush  off  the  skins  already 
loosened  by  the  acid  bath.  It  is  then 
passed  through  a  clear  water  bath  to 
rinse  it,  after  which  it  is  carried  to  the 
pitting  machine  where  it  is  pitted  and 
halved  and  made  ready  for  the  cans.  The 
process  has  several  advantages  over  the 
old  process  of  hand  peeling.  It  removes 
the  skin  without  marring  the  roundness 
of  the  fruit;  it  bleaches  the  pink  color, 
objected  to  in  Crawfords,  and  is  the  most 
cleanly. 

VENTURA. 

Walnut  Growers  Preparing  for 
Coming  Crop.— Oxnard  Courier:  The 
Oxnard  Walnut  Growers'  Association, 
made  up  of  all  the  prominent  walnut 
growers  of  the  south  side  of  the  river,  is 
constructing  a  warehouse  for  the  storage 
and  drying  of  the  crop,  the  structure  to 
cost  $1300.  It  will  be  50  feet  wide  and  will 
be  built  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  be 
ready  for  the  fall  crop  of  walnuts,  amount- 
ing approximately  to  twenty- seven  car- 
loads. The  trees  are  more  heavily  laden 
than  they  have  been  for  several  seasons. 
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THE  SWINE  YARD. 


Producing  High  Class  Pork. 

From  an  address  by  Prop.  C.  F  Cdrtiss  of  Iowa,  at  the  Swine 
Breeders' Association  of  that  State. 

The  hog's  superior  capabilities  of  converting  farm 
feeds  into  meat  products  render  it  the  most  profitable 
animal  domesticated  on  our  farms,  and  pork  produc- 
tion the  most  profitable  industry  of  American  agri- 
culture, in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  hog  cholera.  This 
dreaded  scourge  gives  no  evidence  of  yielding  to  any 
of  the  loudly  proclaimed  methods  of  treatment  or 
inoculation  ;  but  to  the  man  who  gives  his  hogs  the 
range  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  a  fair-sized  farm, 
and  who  applies  vigorous  measures  of  isolation,  disin- 
fection and  eradication,  the  disease  is  largely  robbed 
of  its  terrors.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  is 
no  certain  specific  against  hog  cholera.  But  the  free 
and  extensive  use  of  good  grass,  roots  and  succulent 
feeds  will  do  much  to  maintain  a  healthful  condition, 
that  will  afford  a  reasonable  safeguard  against  many 
forms  of  disease.  The  grazing  characteristics  of 
swine  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  become  ex- 
tinct, but  cultivated  and  perpetuated  as  a  most  use- 
ful quality. 

Corn  and  Pork. — The  two  conspicuous  and  most 
successful  features  of  American  agriculture  are  corn 
and  pork  production.  Our  resources  in  this  field, 
however,  have  scarcely  begun  to  develop,  and  the 
quality  of  our  products  has  not  yet  approached  the 
standard  of  perfection.  One  has  but  to  sit  at  an 
English  breakfast  table  and  partake  of  the  celebrated 
Westphalia  ham  or  delicious  Wiltshire  bacon  to  realize 
that  our  American  pork  products  have  not  yet 
reached  the  standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  the 
most  exacting  foreign  markets.  We  produce  a 
larger  surplus  of  pork  products  than  any  other  coun- 
try, but  it  must  be  admitted  that  American  pork 
is  the  cheapest  product  in  the  leading  markets  of  the 
world. 

Corn  is  primarily  the  hog  feed  of  the  greatest  hog 
producing  States,  and  no  other  food  will  displace  it  as 
an  economical  and  practical  ration  for  pork  produc- 
tion. The  inferior  quality  of  American  pork  cannot 
be  properly  attributed  to  the  corn  ration,  as  is  fre- 
quently claimed.  Recent  investigations  by  the 
government  experiment  stations  and  by  practical 
feeders  everywhere  have  demonstrated  that  corn, 
judiciously  used  in  combination  with  other  feeds  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  or  one-half  the  ration  is  not 
necessarily  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  bacon  pro- 
duced, provided  other  conditions  are  right. 

Qualities. — The  entire  trend  and  effort  of  the 
American  swine  grower  for  about  half  a  century  has 
been  in  the  direction  of  producing  the  broadest- 
backed,  thickest,  fattest  hog  that  science,  skill  and 
human  ingenuity  could  evolve.  This  process  set  in 
and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  its  progress 
under  conditions  of  high-priced  lard,  when  fat  backs 
were  a  prime  quotation  in  all  of  our  leading  markets. 
The  tendency  of  late  has  been  in  a  different  direction. 
Cottonseed  products  and  other  substitutes  have 
largely  displaced  lard,  and  the  tendency  of  the  con- 
sumer, both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  leaner  meat  products  of  all  kinds. 

Fine  grain,  firmness  of  texture  and  comparatively 
even  distribution  of  fat  and  lean,  are  the  prime 
essentials  in  high-class  pork  products.  These  are 
the  result,  first  of  heredity,  and  second  of  judicious 
feeding  of  wholesome,  flesh-forming  feed  products, 
succulent  feeds,  grass  and  abundant  exercise.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  our  country  will  in  the  near 
future,  if  ever,  take  rank  with  Denmark  and  Canada 
in  the  competition  for  the  higher  grades  of  bacon  on 
the  foreign  markets  ;  but  the  demand  for  the  better 
pork  products  for  our  home  and  foreign  markets  has 
already  manifested  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  farmer  and  producer.  The 
change  will  undoubtedly  come  as  a  result  of  the  modi- 
fication of  the  type  of  our  present  popular  breeds, 
rather  than  through  the  bacon  type,  although  there 
is  already  a  rapidly  growing  demand  for  hogs  of 
greater  activity,  vitality  and  vigor  and  more  prolific 
breeding  qualities. 

The  Bacon  Type. — The  objection  that  the  hogs  of 
the  bacon  type  are  not  as  economical  producers  as 
the  more  compact  corn  belt  type,  represented  by  our 
popular  breeds,  is  not  well  founded.  The  evidence  of 
recent  investigation,  supported  by  practical  experi- 
ence where  accurate  observations  have  been  made, 
indicates  quite  conclusively  that  the  modifications  of 
the  hog  under  domestication  have  been  in  the  line  of 
increasing  his  stomach  contents  and  digestive 
capacity  without  materially  increasing  his  digestive 
efficiency.  Domestication  has  increased  the  length 
of  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  improved  hog ;  this 
enables  him  to  consume,  digest  and  assimilate  a 
larger  quantity  of  feed,  but  it  has  not  been  demon- 
strated that  his  modified  digestive  organs  do  the 
work  any  more  thoroughly  than  those  of  his  wild 
ancestors. 

The  Market. — The  result  of  three  years'  investiga- 
tion in  determining  the  cost  of  pork  production  and 
the  relative  value  of  the  finished  products  with  vari- 
ous breeds  of  hogs  at  the  Iowa  experiment  station 


have  been  published  in  Bulletin  48,  and  may  be 
be  summarized  in  the  statement  that  there  in  no  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  pork  in  the 
feed  yard  by  different  breeds.  Of  course  the  corn  belt 
type  fattens  much  more  readily  than  the  other,  but 
they  are  not  capable  of  making  much,  if  any,  greater 
gains  in  a  given  period  or  from  a  given  amount  of  feed. 
The  difference  is  due  chiefly  to  the  kind  of  product 
made  from  the  feed  rather  than  any  variation  as  to 
the  amount.  The  market  demands  have  also  changed 
in  reference  to  the  valuation  put  upon  the  different 
cuts ;  while  the  American  breeds  of  swine  were  in 
process  of  formation  and  development,  hams  were  the 
high-priced  products.  To-day  they  take  second  rank, 
and  the  higher  priced  cuts  are  the  sides  which  pro- 
duce the  bacon.  The  width  of  back  and  development 
of  the  ham  are  therefore  subordinate  to  the  length, 
depth,  fineness  and  smoothness  of  side,  and  I  believe 
that  our  American  breeds  are  certain  to  undergo  a 
modification  governed  by  these  conditions  in  the  near 
future. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Official  Testing   of  Cows  in  California  by  Means  of  the 
Babcock  Test. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  E.  Roadhodsb  of  the 
University  of  California. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  has 
chosen  the  Babcock  test  as  the  standard  by  which  to 
determine  the  performance  of  thoroughbred  cows, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  various  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations.  By  this  means  the  percentag^of 
fat  may  be  quickly  and  accurately  determined  and 
the  amount  of  butter  fat  present  in  the  milk  com- 
puted without  the  necessity  of  separating  and 
churning. 

Any  Holstein-Friesian  breeder  may  send  to  the  ex- 
periment station  in  his  State  for  an  authorized  rep- 
resentative to  supervise  the  test,  without  expense 
other  than  a  nominal  compensation  for  conducting 
the  test,  and  traveling  and  accommodation  expenses. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  official  tester  to  stand  near  the 
cow  during  milking  and  assure  himself  that  no  fraud 
is  practiced.  He  also  weighs  and  tests  the  milk. 
The  tester,  usually  a  student  in  dairy  husbandry,  is 
generally  a  stranger  to  the  owner  of  the  animals  and 
therefore  is  a  disinterested  party.  The  owner  does 
not  select  nor  employ  him,  as  he  is  vouched  for  and 
paid  by  the  station,  although,  of  course,  the  owner 
pays  the  station  for  his  services. 

The  following  are  the  chief  conditions  of  the  test: 

1.  All  test9  are  made  for  seven  or  more  consecutive 
days  and  are  based  on  the  weight  of  milk  and  content  of 
butter  fat  as  determined  by  the  Babcock  te9t. 

2.  The  station  will  provide  its  representative  with 
glassware  and  scales  for  weighing  the  milk. 

3.  The  cows  shall  be  wholly  under  the  control  of  the 
owner  as  regards  feed  and  care,  but  shall  be  accessible  to 
the  representative  at  all  times  in  company  with  the 
owner. 

4.  The  owner  shall  furnish  a  statement  of  the  name 
and  Herd  Book  number  of  the  cow,  and  the  age  at  time 
of  last  calving.  This  is  inaugurated  in  the  report,  a  copy 
of  wMch  signed  before  a  notary,  both  by  the  inspector 
and  the  owner,  is  sent  to  the  secretary  of  Advanced  Reg- 
istry of  Holstein  Cattle,  Mr.  S.  Hoxie,  of  Yorkville,  New 
York. 

A  composite  sample  of  each  milking  for  the  seven 
days  is  sent  to  each  experiment  station  for  a  check 
test  to  be  made  by  the  instructor  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry. 

To  further  stimulate  the  Holstein  breeders  to  im- 
prove their  herds,  the  Association  has  offered  prizes 
for  the  best  performers  of  various  ages  during  each 
year. 

Besides  its  value  in  stimulating  progress,  this  sys- 
tem of  testing  is  of  great  advantage  to  both  breeders 
and  purchasers  of  Holstein  cattle.  At  the  present 
time  purchasers  demand  officially  authenticated  in- 
formation concerning  the  performance  of  animals  be- 
fore purchasing,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  sell  Holstein  thoroughbreds  without  such 
records.  The  system  has  enjoyed  great  popularity 
and  has  proven  so  satisfactory  that  while  only  thirty- 
five  seven-day  tests  were  made  in  the  year  1894-95, 
in  the  year  1901-02  601  seven-day  tests  were  made, 
which  is  double  the  number  for  the  previous  year.  A 
new  feature,  the  thirty-day  test,  was  added  in  1901, 
which  is  an  advantage  over  the  record  for  a  shorter 
period,  as  shown  in  the  ability  of  the  animal  to  con- 
tinue in  high  production. 

The  early  tests  showed  the  Holsteins  very  great 
milkers,  but  somewhat  lower  in  percentage  of  fat 
than  some  other  breeds.  Immediately  those  most  in- 
terested set  about  to  improve  the  quality  as  well  as 
the  quantity,  which  has  been  largely  accomplished  in 
some  strains.  At  present  among  many  good  breeders 
a  bull  is  not  considered  worthy  to  lead  a  herd  of 
thoroughbreds  unless,  besides  his  own  good  form  and 
his  sire's  good  quality,  his  dam  has  produced  twenty 
pounds  of  butter  fat.  Commercial  butter  contains 
80%  to  85%  butter  fat. 

The  first  animal  to  be  tested  in  California  was  the 
Holstein-Friesian  cow  Estepilla,  No.  36042,  owned  by 
Jane  L.  Stanford,  Vina,  Cal.,  born  June  13,  1893;  last 


calf  dropped  April  21,  1901;  average  per  cent  f^ 
3.42;  seven  days  production  milk,  417.0;  butter  fat, 
14.249;  highest  per  cent  fat,  4.4;  best  24-hour  pro- 
duction, 62.4;  butter  fat,  2.5280;  tested  May  6,  1901, 
by  Dr.  LeRoy  Anderson. 

The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  ranch  is  situated  on  Rough  and  Ready  island, 
near  Stockton,  seeing  the  advantages  which  accrue 
from  officially  tested  cows,  had  a  number  of  animals 
tested  during  the  last  three  months.  The  tests  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Ward  and  A.  E.  Roadhouse 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  company's  herd 
consists  of  the  Minnewawa  herd  of  Holsteins  formerly 
owned  by  Mrs.  Eshelman-Sherman  of  Fresno  and  sev- 
eral importations  of  the  best  animals  purchasable  in 
the  East. 

The  island  conditions  approximate  somewhat  closely 
in  soil  and  pasture  to  those  of  Holland,  where  the 
Holstein-Friesian  breed  originated.  The  land  is  level 
and  low — 5  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river.  The 
soil  is  composed  of  a  layer  of  sandy  loam  with  a  peat 
subsoil.  The  pasturage  consists  of  clover,  alsike  rye 
grass  and  alfalfa. 

Of  the  cows  tested  four  were  in  full  form  (five  years 
old  or  over),  two  cows  in  four-year  form  (between 
four  and  five  years  old),  four  cows  in  three-year  form 
(between  three  and  four  years),  five  cows  in  two-year 
form  (between  two  and  three  years  old.  The  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter  fat  is  as  follows: 

Cows  in  Full  Form  (Five  Years  or  Over). — 
Olvmpia  Clay:  Herd  Book  No.  42186;  born  Jan.  30, 
1896;  last  calf,  Dec.  30,  1901;  average  per  cent  but- 
ter fat,  2  74;  seven-day  production — milk,  526.6 
pounds;  butter  fat,  14.5360  pounds;  highest  per  cent 
fat,  3.6;  highest  twenty-four-hour  production — milk, 
77.7;  butter  fat,  2  2450  pounds. 

Mattie  Clay's  Aaggie  II:  Herd  Book  No.  42170; 
born  Jan.  18,  1895;  last  calf,  June  28,  1902;  average 
per  cent  fat,  3.74;  seven-day  production — milk,  499.1 
pounds;  butter  fat,  19.1696  pounds;  highest  per  cent 
fat,  5  4;  best  production  for  twenty-four  hours — milk, 
73.1  pounds;  butter  fat,  2.9323  pounds. 

Aaggie  Martin:    Herd  Book  No.  42172;  born  April 

1,  1896;  last  calf,  June  9,  1902;  average  per  cent  fat, 
3.21;  seven  day  production— milk,  416.6;  butter  fat, 
13.4009  pounds;  highest  per  cent  fat,  3  8;  twenty-four- 
hour  production — milk,  62.8;  butter  fat,  2.1528. 

Western  Duchess:  Herd  Book  No.  40069;  born 
April  9,  1895;  last  calf,  May  11,  1902;  average  per 
cent  fat,  2.9;  seven-day  production — milk,  387.8;  but- 
ter fat,  13.0996  pounds;  highest  per  cent  fat,  4.1; 
highest  twenty-four-hour  production — milk,  57.4;  but- 
ter fat,  2.1889  pounds. 

Four-Year  Form. — Fidessa:  Herd  Book  No. 
43105;  born  June  15,  1897;  last  calf,  June  3,  1902; 
average  per  cent  fat  (seven  days),  3.5;  milk,  570.7; 
butter  fat,  20.0301  pounds;  highest  per  cent  fat,  4.8; 
milk,  89  3;  butter  fat,  3.2619  pounds;  thirty  days' 
production— milk,  2392.7;  butter  fat,  91.3488  pounds. 

Minnewawa  Salambo:  Herd  Book  No.  47282;  born 
May  7,  1898;  last  calf,  JuDe  29,  1902;  seven-day  pro- 
duction (from  three  teats) — milk,  403.1;  butter  fat, 
12  8561;  average  test,  3.20;  highest  test,  3  9;  highest 
twenty-four-hour  production — milk,  59.8;  butter  fat, 
1.9549  pounds. 

Three-Year  Form. — Minnewawa  Louisa:  Herd 
Book  No.  47285;  born  June  8,  1898;  last  calf,  March 
15,  1902;  average  per  cent  fat,  3.09;  seven-day  pro- 
duction— milk,  474.0;  butter  fat,  14.6550  pounds; 
highest  per  cent  fat,  3  7;  highest  twenty-four-hour 
production — milk,  69.1;  butter  fat,  2.1640  pounds. 

Western  Princess:  Herd  Book  No.  49649;  born 
April  25,  1899;  last  calf,  May  6,  1902;  seven-day  pro- 
duction— milk,  294  3;  butter  fat,  10.1760  pounds;  av- 
erage per  cent  fat,  2.89;  highest  per  cent  fat,  4.0; 
highest  twenty-four-hour  production— milk,  44.1;  but- 
ter fat,  1.5266  pounds. 

Painted  Lady:    Herd  Book  No.  49648;  born  April 

2,  1899;  last  calf,  April  29,  1902;  average  per  cent 
fat,  3.23;  seven-day  production — milk,  327.7;  butter 
fat,  10.1439;  highest  per  cent  fat,  4.25;  highest 
twenty-four-hour  production — milk,  48.6;  butter  fat, 
1.7406  pounds. 

Two-Year  Form. — Mary  Ann  De  Kol:  Herd  Book 
No.  53294;  born  April  17,  1899;  last  calf,  May  31, 1902; 
average  per  cent  fat,  2.5;  seven-day  production — 
milk,  391.9;  butter  fat,  10  1075;  highest  twenty-four- 
hour  production — milk,  59.4;  per  cent  fat,  4  4;  butter 
fat.  2  0792  pounds. 

De  Natsey  Baker:  Herd  Book  No.  55471;  born 
April  2,  1900;  last  calf,  June  9,  1902;  average  per 
cent  fat,  3.42;  seven-day  production — milk,  401.01 
pounds;  butter  fat,  13.7074  pounds;  highest  per  cent 
fat,  4.1;  highest  twenty  four-hour  production — milk, 
59.0;  butter  fat,  2  0670;  for  thirty  days— milk,  1689.9; 
butter  fat,  56.5197  pounds. 

Corona  Arcturas:  Herd  Book  No.  50966;  born 
Dec.  4,  1899;  last  calf,  June  28,  1902;  average  per 
cent  butter  fat,  3.22;  seven-day  production — milk, 
344.3;  butter  fat,  11.2498  pounds;  highest  per  cent 
butter  fat,  3  8;  highest  twenty-four-hour  production 
—milk,  50.7;  butter  fat,  1.7214  pounds. 

Wynetta  Princess:  Herd  Book  No.  50972;  born 
June  28,  1899;  last  calf,  June  18,  1902;  seven-day  pro- 
duction— milk,  391.3;  butter  fat,  14.7647  pounds;  av- 
erage per  cent  fat,  3.70;  highest  per  cent,  4.2;  high- 
est twenty-four-hour  production — milk,  57.4;  butter 
fat,  2.3427  pounds. 

Segi3  Pietertje  De  Kol  II:    Herd  Book  No.  54504; 
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floated  to  the  eastern  part  or  "  beet  end  "  of  the  fac- 
tory. Here  they  are  grasped  by  two  semi-vertical 
beet  screws  and  are  quickly  propelled  upward  to  the 
beet  washers.  These  are  horizontal  bins,  25  feet 
long,  with  perforated  metal  bottoms. 

Hung  on  bearings  is  a  huge  shaft  the  entire  length 
of  each  washer.  On  this  are  projecting  arms  placed 
at  various  angles,  and  as  the  shaft  revolves  the  beets 
are  tossed  about  in  the  water  until  all  foreign  matter 
is  removed. 

As  the  beets  are  pushed  to  the  further  extremity 
of  each  washer  a  sort  of  hand  on  the  end  of  the  re- 
volving shaft  forces  them  down  two  inclined  chutes 
to  the  "  beet  elevators  "  below. 

These  elevators  consist  of  a  series  of  metal  buck- 
ets, or  baskets,  on  an  endless  chain,  and  deposit 
their  burden  at  the  top  of  the  building  in  chutes  con- 
necting with  two  sets  of  automatic  scales. 

The  Process.— When  these  scales  indicate  1000 
pounds  each  the  beets  are  precipitated  by  their  own 
weight  into  cutting  machines,  of  which  there  are 
four.  From  the  "slicers"  the  cossettes,  or  sliced 
beets,  are  forced  into  the  "cossette  convfeyor," 
which  consists  of  an  endless  belt  run  in  a  narrow, 
horizontal,  wooden  channel  placed  along  the  lines  of 
tanks  which  are  to  receive  the  cossettes.  These 
receptacles  are  called  "diffusion  cells,"  of  which 
there  are  two  batteries  of  fourteen  cells  each. 

The  "  slicers"  are  so  made  that  the  beets  are  cut 
into  long  triangular-sided  strips,  that  they  may  not 
pack  too  closely  in  the  diffusion  cells,  where  hot  water 
is  pumped  over  them.  Each  volume  of  water  passes 
through  nine  volumes,  or  cells,  of  beets  before  being 
withdrawn  to  the  diffusion  measuring  tank.  This 
liquid,  or  "diffusion  juice,"  holds  in  solution  the 
greater  part  of  the  saccharine  of  the  beet,  and  is  of 
a  dark  brown  color  and  disagreeable  taste. 

Each  diffusion  cell  through  which  nine  volumes  of 
water  passes  contains  in  the  beet  pulp  remaining 
only  \\  of  saccharine. 

This  pulp  makes  excellent  food  for  stock  when 
dried  and  compressed,  or  when  placed  in  silos,  or 
even  fed  directly  from  the  factory.  The  present  sea- 
son 6000  tons  of  beet  pulp  were  stored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Co.  in  silos  on  the  factory  grounds. 
Large  quantities  have  also  been  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles  and  several  other  railroad  points  and  siloed. 
Much  of  it  during  the  beet  campaign  is  sold  fresh  to 
farmers  and  stockmen  at  the  very  low  rate  of  10 
cents  per  ton. 

TnE  Sugar. — We  have  followed  the  beet  from  the 
field  to  that  part  of  the  factory  where  occurs  the 
separation  of  its  component  parts.  The  "diffusion 
juice"  now  begins  its  journey  from  the  measuring 
tank  into  the  first  saturation  or  carbonation  tanks; 
it  is  here  mixed  with  saccharate,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  pumped  through  it  until  brought  to  the  right 
degree  of  alkalinity. 

From  these  tanks  it  is  dropped  into  a  "mixer," 
from  which  it  is  pumped  through  filter  presses,  in 
which  the  lime  and  other  impurities  remain.  The 
juice  which  comes  from  these  filter  presses  is  a 
rich  yellow  color. 

Now  it  passes  onward  to  the  second  saturation; 
from  here  again  through  filter  presses,  where  more 
lime  and  other  impurities  are  removed,  and  the  juice 
is  changed  to  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  liquid  is  now 
pumped  up  to  the  "sulphur  boxes,"  where  it  is  sul- 
phured, and  again  filtered;  thence  it  journeys  to  the 
"  evaporators,"  where  it  is  reduced  from  a  thin  juice 
to  a  thick  one.  From  the  evaporators  the  syrup  is 
drawn  into  small  tanks,  is  filtered  through  "bag 
filters  "  and  again  treated  with  chemicals.  It  now 
passes  to  the  vacuum  pans,  crystalizes,  and  first  be- 
comes sugar.  The  substance  is  now  dropped  again 
into  mixers,  thence  to  the  centrifugals,  where  the 
crystals  are  separated  from  the  molasses.  The 
syrup  here  passes  from  the  centrifugals  into  tanks 
and  is  retreated  by  the  Steffens  process  for  extract- 
ing sugar  from  molasses. 

The  sugar  is  now  dropped  from  the  centrifugals 
scrolled  to  the  elevators,  thence  to  sugar  bins,  thence 
to  granulators  or  dryers.  It  has  now  become  the 
perfected  product  of  the  sugar  beet — pure,  granu- 
lated sugar.  From  the  granlators  it  passes  to  the 
dry  sugar  bins,  is  returned  to  the  first  color,  and 
packed  in  100-pound  bags  for  market. 

As  you  look  on  its  white  beauty  and  admire,  and 
glance  along  the  space  toward  the  eastward  you  are 
amazed  to  remember  that  fourteen  hours  since,  only 
400  feet  distant,  this  beautiful  article  of  commerce 
entered,  soiled  from  the  fields,  firmly  encased  in  the 
rude  jackets  of  the  sugar  beet. 
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teeth  signs  very  accurately  with  copious  illustra- 
tions, and  otherwise  such  signs  are  hardly  intel- 
ligible. Those  who  desire  to  be  abreast  of  science 
in  that  line  can  secure  the  work  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  $2  25  postpaid. 

Probably  all  experienced  breeders  have  acquired 
ability  to  very  closely  approximate  the  age  of  ani- 
mals by  signs  which  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
describe.  To  the  beginners  the  study  of  the  horn  is 
worth  attention.  On  this  subject  we  quote  from 
Huidekoper's  work  with  the  remark  that,  as  animals 
develop  more  rapidly  in  our  favoring  climate,  the 
indications  are  liable  to  appear  somewhat  earlier 
in  the  animal's  life.  Sex  is  not  widely  different  in 
this  matter : 

The  bull  has  strong,  stout,  short,  straight  horns, 
dense  in  structure,  which  seem  to  be  as  much  points 
of  hold  for  his  massive,  heavy  head  as  actual  wea- 
pons in  times  of  warfare  ;  the  female  has  longer, 
sharper,  more  delicate  horns,  designed  to  use  in 
emergencies.  The  steer  has  horns  which  are  a  com- 
promise between  those  of  two  sexes — longer  than 
|  those  of  the  bull  and  larger  than  those  of  the  cow. 

The  horns  have  for  a  basement  two  cores,  or 
conical,  bony  projections  of  porous  structure,  richly 
supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and  containing  air  cells 
which  communicate  with  the  sinuses  of  the  frontal, 
occipital  and  maxillary  bones. 

The  cores  are  covered  by  a  dense,  fibrous,  vas- 
cular membrane,  from  the  outer  face  of  which,  cor- 
responding to  the  skin,  the  horns  grow.  The  horns 
themselves  are  conical  tubes  more  or  less 
curved,  consisting  of  concentric  layers  of  epithelial 
growth. 

Soon  after  birth  the  calf  shows  two  little,  hard, 
rounded  points  at  either  side  of  the  frontal  bone, 
which  slowly  emerge  from  the  skin.  At  eight  or 
ten  days  the  point  is  through  the  skin  and  shows  the 
color  which  the  horns  will  have  later ;  at  three 
weeks  a  distinct  little  flexible  horn  has  appeared. 
At  five  or  six  months  the  horn  has  commenced  to 
curve  on  its  long  axis  and  assume  the  direction  it 
will  have  later.  Up  to  this  time,  and  during  the 
first  year,  the  horn  is  covered  by  an  epidermic 
prolongation  of  the  skin,  similiar  to  the  covering  of 
of  the  hoof  of  the  foal  at  birth,  but  by  the 
twelfth  to  fifteenth  month  this  covering  has 
dried  and  scaled  off,  leaving  the  natural,  shining, 
tough  surface  of  the  horn  proper. 

In  the  second  year  the  horns  start  a  fresh  growth, 
and  a  small  groove  is  found  encircling  it  between  the 
substances  secreted  the  first  year  and  that  which 
developed  in  the  second. 

During  the  third  year  a  similar  activity  in  growth 
takes  place,  and  a  second  groove  is  found  marking 
the  line  between  the  two  years'  growth.  These  two 
grooves  or  circular  furrows  around  the  horn  are 
not  well  marked  and  have  been  frequently  over- 
looked, and  all  trace  of  them  disappears  as  the  ani- 
mal becomes  older. 

From  three  years  on,  the  growth  of  the  horn  is 
marked  by  a  groove  or  furrow,  much  deeper  and  so  dis- 
tinct that  they  show  between  them  a  decided  elevation 
or  "  ritg "  of  horny  substance,  which  forms 
an  accurate  basis  for  estimating  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal. In  an  animal  over  three  years  of  age  we  count 
all  of  the  horn  beyond  the  first  groove  as  indicating 
three  years,  and  add  one  year  to  its  age  for  each 
groove  and  "ring"  which  is  present  toward  the 
base  of  the  born. 

The  grooves  are  always  better  marked  in  the  con- 
cavity of  the  horn  than  on  the  convex  surface.  In 
feeble,  ill-nourished  animals  they  are  but  slightly 
marked. 

Many  causes,  however,  tend  to  diminish  the  value 
of  the  "  rings  "  and  grooves  in  the  estimation  of  age. 
In  "show"  cattle  and  in  herds  of  cattle  kept  for 
show,  the  horns  are  frequently  sand-papered, 
scraped  and  polished  to  give  them  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  delicate  texture,  which,  with  that  of  the 
other  integument,  indicates  the  similar  condition 
of  the  mammary  gland  for  secreting  milk  and  of  the 
connective  tissue  for  forming  fat.  Dealers  scrape 
the  horns  to  destroy  the  evidences  of  age  in  the 
animals  which  they  have  for  sale.  In  old  cows  there 
is  an  atrophy  of  growth  and  an  apparent  contrac- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  horn;  the  "rings"  and 
grooves  are  much  less  distinctly  marked  and  may 
be  indistinguishable. 

In  the  first  four  years  the  teeth  are  the  most  val- 
uable indications  of  age,  from  four  to  ten  years  the 
horns  furnish  the  more  accurate  signs,  and  after 
ten  years  a  careful  comparison  of  both  is  required 
to  determine  approximately  the  number  of  years 
which  have  passed. 


born  May  2,  1900;  last  calf,  May  23,  1902;  average 
per  cent  fat,  2  8;  seven-day  production — milk,  355.6; 
butter  fat,  10.1524  pounds;  highest  per  cent  fat,  3.6; 
highest  twenty-four-hour  production — milk,  53.9;  but- 
ter fat,  1.6454  pounds. 

Romeo  Aaggie  Beauty:  Herd  Book  No.  42192;  born 
July  7,  1895;  last  calf,  May  29, 1902;  average  per  cent 
fat,  2.74;  seven-day  production — milk,  374  7;  butter 
fat,  10.0862  pounds;  highest  per  cent  fat,  3  8;  highest 
twenty-four-hour  production — milk,  55.3;  butter  fat, 
1.6479  pounds. 

Wild  WestDe  Kol:  Herd  Book  No.  56020;  born  July 
29,  1900;  last  calf,  April  14,  1902;  average  per  cent 
fat,  3  3;  seven-day  production — milk,  279.7;  butter 
fat,  8.4572  pounds;  highest  per  cent  fat,  3  55;  best 
twenty-four-hour  production — milk,  42.3;  butter  fat, 
1.3196  pounds. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Aug.  1. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


A  Visit  to  a  Beet  Sugar  Factory. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  M.  E.  Dddley,  Ventura. 

The  Oxnard  beet  sugar  factory  is  a  landmark 
easily  seen  for  many  miles;  its  two  giant  steel  smoke- 
stacks, each  36  feet  in  circumference,  rise  to  an  alti- 
tude of  154  feet  and  stand,  like  great,  black  sentinels, 
above  its  western  portals. 

Not  all  Californians  realize  the  vastness  of  this  en- 
terprise that  has  risen  among  us.  Only  one  other 
beet  sugar  factory  —  that  of  Claus  Spreckels  at 
Salinas — is  larger;  in  modern  methods  and  generous 
equipment  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any. 

The  Main  Building. — Under  one  colossal  roof  can 
be  found  machine  and  repair  shops,  blacksmith  shops, 
an  electric  plant,  an  ice  manufactory,  scale  rooms 
and  engine  rooms,  mills  for  grinding  lime,  and  store- 
rooms, any  of  which  is  large  enough  to  be  important, 
if  operated  alone.  These  are  all  essential  or  acces- 
sory to  the  great  work  of  manufacturing  from  the 
sugar  beets  more  than  16,000,000  pounds  of  pure,  re- 
fined sugar  produced  here  annually. 

At  the  rear  of  the  factory  and  connected  with  it 
are  two  large  lime  kilns,  one  for  burning  crude  lime 
rock  and  the  other  for  reburning  the  lime  after  it 
has  been  used  in  the  refining  processes  of  sugar 
making.  This  latter  kiln  is  an  invention  belonging  to 
the  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  and  is  the  only  one  in 
use  in  the  manfacture  of  beet  sugar.  By  this  pro- 
cess there  is  a  great  saving  of  lime  during  the  season. 

At  this  point  six  more  huge  smokestacks  rear 
their  imposing  heights.  In  the  adjacent  yards  great 
mountains  of  English  coke  and  lime  rock  are  seen 
during  the  beet  campaign,  placed  here  to  feed  the 
vertical  kiln,  towering  a  giant  column,  95  feet  above 
terra  firma,  and  whose  top  furnishes  a  fine  observa- 
tion point  from  which  to  view  the  beautiful  landscape 
on  either  hand. 

Passing  onward  over  cement  floors  toward  the 
west,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  factory  proper,  you  find 
the  boiler  house,  100x300  feet.  This  contains  twenty- 
eight  boilers  for  generating  steam,  and  is  the  power 
room  of  the  factory.  Here  are  found  eight  high- 
pressure  and  twenty  low-pressure  engines  of  3000 
H.  P.,  which  burn  crude  oil  for  fuel;  this  is  supplied 
to  them  through  pipes  from  three  iron  tanks,  located 
by  the  railroad  track  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  230 
yards,  and  which  have  a  capacity  of  33,000  barrels 
each. 

Passing  around  to  the  south  we  enter  a  fine  three- 
story  brick  edifice,  connected  with  the  factory  at  the 
third  story  by  a  covered  corridor.  Here  are  found 
commodious,  well  furnished  offices,  telegraph,  steno- 
graph and  typewriter  rooms,  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  a  vault  for  valuables. 

From  the  neat  wooden  entrance  office  at  the  gate- 
way we  turn  to  admire  this  mammoth  pile,  whose 
chiefest  part  rises  93  feet  above  its  massive  founda- 
tion and  stretches  to  the  right  and  left  401  feet. 
Its  enormous  bulk  grows  on  you  as  you  gaze.  It  is 
some  colossal  giant  and  it  lies  at  rest.  Whence  shall 
we  feed  it  and  how  prepare  its  food  ?  Our  guide 
says,  "Come  !"  and  we  pass  to  the  structure  where 
its  dainties  are  first  received.  It  takes  2000  tons  of 
material  daily  to  satisfy  its  demands. 

How  the  Beets  are  Received. — East  of  the  fac- 
tory are  four  parallel  beet  sheds  or  bins,  each  350 
feet  in  length,  holding  1000  tons  each.  Here  the 
topped  beets  from  the  field  are  first  received  with 
earth  and  roots  clinging  about  them. 

The  large  beet  wagons  which  convey  them  to  these 
sheds  are  provided  with  nets  on  which  the  load  is 
placed  in  the  field.  When  the  wagons  reach  the  bins 
these  nets  are  grasped  on  one  side  by  iron  hooks  at- 
tached to  a  beam  above,  which  is  moved  by  elec- 
tricity. From  the  elevated  driveway  beside  these 
bins  the  beets  are  then  precipitated  into  these 
V-shaped  receptacles. 

At  the  base  of  each  shed  is  a  cement  sluice  or 
aqueduct,  covered  by  small,  detachable  sections  of 
planking.  Through  this  canal,  which  slopes  toward 
the  factory,  flows  a  stream  of  water;  this  water  is 
received  in  pipes  at  the  southern  end  of  the  beet 
bins  from  the  condensers  in  the  factory,  and  event- 
ually reaches  the  sea  through  the  sewers. 

As  the  sections  of  planking  are  lifted,  one  by  one, 
the  beets  fall  into  the  channel  below  and  are  rapidly 


To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  inform  me  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  to  tell  the  age  of  cattle  ?  Do  the 
same  methods  answer  with  male  and  female  ? — A  Con- 
stant Reader,  Guerneville. 

There  is  a  very  satisfactory  work  published  at  the 
East  entitled,  "  Age  of  Domestic  Animals,"  by  Dr. 
R.  S.  Huidekoper,  a  European  veterinarian,  which 
goes  very  elaborately  into  all  signs  of  age  in  do- 
mestic animals  of  all  kinds.    The  author  expounds 


The  almond  growers  of  Guinda  have  sold  their 
crop  in  a  lump  to  Rosenberg  Bros.,  says  the  Wood- 
land Democrat.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
ninety  tons,  the  product  of  about  150  acres,  at  a  frac- 
tion of  over  11c  per  pound. 


Porter  Bros,  have  contracted  for  the  entire  pear 
crops  on  the  D.  S.  Cone  and  N.  P.  Chipman  ranches. 
Both  crops  will  be  dried,  and  in  that  state  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  300,000  pounds. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Lung  Worms  in  Calves. 

To  the  Editor: — I  bad  a  calf  six 
months  old  and  as  large  as  other  calves 
of  that  age.  It  was  a  weak  calf  when 
born  and  was  hardly  strong  enough  to 
suck  the  first  two  weeks.  It  appeared 
to  have  something  in  its  throat  or  nos- 
trils. It  has  always  been  weak.  When 
three  months  old  a  few  bare  spots  ap- 
peared on  its  body.  Its  hair  seemed 
more  like  wool.  It  showed  signs  of 
stiffness  in  the  front  legs ;  the  hair 
came  off  the  knees  and  joints  of  front 
and  hind  legs  and  stiffness  increased. 
When  walking  100  yards  it  frothed  at 
the  mouth.  It  seems  to  look  quite 
bright,  but  has  a  haunted  look  when  I 
drive  it.  It  eats  apparently  well,  but 
I  believe  it  drinks  with  difficulty.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  it,  and  a  remedy.— C.  E.  Carter, 
Bradley. 

To  the  Editor: — In  my  travels  I 
found  some  calves  near  Lindenden,  San 
Joaquin  county,  that  had  a  contagious 
disease.  They  droop  their  heads  to  the 
ground  ;  their  ears  lop  down  ;  they  have 
a  cough  and  discbarge  matter  from 
nose  and  eyes.  The  disease  proves 
fatal  in  from  two  days  to  two  or  three 
weeks. — Correspondent,  San  Joaquin. 

The  disease  in  these  cases  is  called 
husk  or  hoose,  and  the  cause  is  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  air  passages. 
It  is  an  old  disease,  but  one  of  which 
practicable  cure  is  not  certain  or  easy. 
It  is  pretty  widely  spread  over  the 
State,  and  the  following  accounts  may 
be  of  interest. 

Dr.  T.  E.  Twining  of  Fresno,  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  25,  1901, 
gave  the  following  sketch  of  the 
trouble : 

The  disease  is  now  known  to  exist  in 
several  sections  of  the  State — in  Los 
Angeles  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear- 
water, and  around  Ferndale,  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  from  which  place  it  was 
brought  to  Fresno  county. 

A  prominent  Los  Angeles  veterina- 
rian stated  that  he  believed  the  trouble 
to  have  existed  in  that  section  for 
years,  but  was  pronounced  distemper, 
no  one  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  a  post-mortem  until  recently, 
when  the  true  cause  was  found.  As 
found  in  Fresno  county  the  disease  is 
very  fatal,  having  killed  nearly  400 
head  of  calves  out  of  a  herd  of  550  in 
eight  weeks. 

Cause. — While  there  are  eight  spe- 
cies of  strongyli,  which  live  in  the  air 
passages  of  domestic  animals  (three 
kinds  having  been  found  in  the  lungs  of 
calves),  that  producing  the  disease  in 
Fresno  county  calves  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  strongylus  micrurus,  a 
nematoid  or  hair-like  worm,  from  £  to 
3  inches  in  length.  The  female  is  longer 
than  the  male.  It  is  believed  that  the 
embryos  directly  thrown  out  by  the 
females  into  the  bronchi  of  their  host 
do  not  develop  there,  but  must  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  animal  in  order  to  pass 
the  first  stages  of  their  existence. 
They  will  live  in  water  for  some  months 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  em- 
bryo, in  a  certain  stage,  will  become 
revivified  on  being  placed  in  water 
after  having  been  dried  a  year  or 
more. 

Many  theories  have  been  given  to 
account  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
worm  enters  the  bronchi,  but  none  are 
satisfactory.  It  is  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  embryos  enter  the  body 
with  water  or  along  with  the  grass  of 
damp  pastures. 

Symptoms. — When  the  worms  are  not 
very  numerous  the  symptoms  are  in- 
frequent and  slight  cough,  which  grad- 
ually grows  stronger  and  husky,  end- 
ing in  paroxysms  and  suffocation.  The 
coughing  expels  from  the  mouth  or 
nasal  cavities  mucus  sometimes 
streaked  with  blood  and  containing 
worms  and  embryos.  Should  the  dis- 
ease progress  slowly,  the  symptoms 
are  milder,  but  the  animal  rapidly 
emaciates,  owing  to  disordered  nutri- 
tion, loss  of  appetite,  etc.    The  symp- 


toms and  appearances  have  often  been 
mistaken  for  contagious  pleuro-pneu- 
monia,  but  the  presence  of  the  worms 
and  embryos  in  the  expectoration  is 
the  criterion  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  worm  the  various  kinds  of  treat- 
ment used  have  availed  but  little.  In- 
ternal treatment,  inhalations  and  in- 
tracheal  injections  have  been  used,  the 
inhalations  appearing  to  do  the  most 
good,  and  when  combined  with  internal 
treatment  (tonics)  appears  to  be  of 
much  benefit,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  making  some  cures.  Inter- 
tracheal  injections  of  either  chloroform, 
turpentine  and  carbolic  acid,  or  oil  of 
amber,  appear  to  do  some  good,  but 
where  any  of  the  fluids  got  into  tissues 
it  caused  considerable  swelling  and  ab- 
scess to  follow.  The  inhalations  ap- 
pearing to  give  the  best  results  were 
mixtures  of  chloroform,  or  ether,  and 
oils  of  turpentine  and  amber,  equal 
parts,  also  a  little  formaldehyde.  From 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
was  poured  into  the  nostrils  (the  head 
being  elevated)  and  allowed  to  vapor- 
ize. Any  bitter,  stimulating  tonic  may 
be  given  which  arouses  the  digestive 
functions  and  aids  the  animal  to  reach 
a  period  of  elimination  of  the  parasites. 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  results 
to  be  obtained  from  any  treatment,  it 
is  of  obvious  importance  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Our  ignorance  of  the  life  history 
of  the  parasite  renders  any  prophy- 
lactic measures  rather  uncertain,  rec- 
ognizing, however,  the  utility  of  drying 
and  draining  damp  pastures,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  lungs  of  the  animals 
killed  by  the  malady.  Until  more  is 
known  about  the  worm  and  its  manner 
of  entering  the  beast  we  cannot  expect 
to  cure  the  diseased  animals,  nor  pre- 
vent young  animals  from  contracting 
the  disease  when  placed  in  infected 
pastures. 

A  little  later  in  our  columns  Mr. 
C.  H.  Dwindle  gave  the  following 
account  of  experience  with  similar  par- 
asitic worms  in  sheep : 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  fine  lot  of 
lambs  attacked  by  a  mysterious  mal- 
ady. They  were  Shropshire  and  Shrop- 
shire-Merino crossbred  stock,  and  were 
running  on  rather  low  land  in  Sonoma 
county.  The  animals  attacked  coughed 
severely,  and  there  was  a  frothy  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  which  was 
sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  They 
began  to  die  at  an  alarming  rate.  On 
examining  the  lungs  of  one  that  had 
just  died  they  were  found  to  be  badly 
inflamed  and  in  the  air  passages  were 
many  hair-like  white  worms,  evidently 
a  species  of  strongylus. 

Knowing  that  a  bit  of  gum  camphor 
the  size  of  a  pea  would  cure  a  chicken 
of  "  the  gapes,"  which  is  also  caused 
by  a  strongylus,  it  was  surmised  that  a 
suitable  dose  of  the  same  medicine 
might  benefit  the  lambs. 

A  supply  of  gum  camphor  was  pro- 
cured, coarsely  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  salt.  The 
lambs  were  driven  into  the  barn  and 
hustled  about  until  the  afflicted  ones 
began  to  cough.  These  were  caught 
and  each  one  given  a  spoonful  of  the 
camphor  and  salt  mixture,  the  mouth 
being  held  open  and  the  medicine  put 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  Each 
lamb  so  treated  was  marked  on  the  top 
of  the  head  with  tar.  Two  or  three 
days  later  the  flock  was  put  through 
the  same  treatment,  but  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  tarred  lambs  coughed  that 
time,  showing  a  quick  action  of  the 
remedy.  Then  orders  were  given  to 
dose  the  whole  flock,  as  it  was  not 
much  more  trouble  than  to  pick  out 
the  afflicted  ones,  and  prevention  is 
certainly  worth  as  much  as  cure  in 
such  a  case. 

After  adopting  this  remedy  but  one 
lamb  died  of  the  lung  worms,  and  that 
was  a  weakling  to  begin  with.  Three 
or  four  doses  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
needed. 

The  quick  action  and  efficiency  of  the 
remedy  was  surprising,  and  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  camphor  is  a  specific 
for  lung  worms  in  domestic  animals.  If 
this  were  generally  known,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  parasites  generally 


understood,  there  need  be  no  serious 
losses  from  lung  worms. 

Moderate  doses  of  turpentine,  mixed 
with  salt,  might  be  quite  as  good  as 
the  camphor,  as  it  also  cures  "  gapes  " 
in  chickens.  The  easy  and  efficient  way 
to  apply  either  remedy  seems  to  be 
through  the  digestive  system,  and  not 
by  inhalation.  The  lung  worm  did  not 
again  make  itself  troublesome  on  that 
farm  while  it  was  used  by  the  writer 
during  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  seems  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
veterinary  profession  that  the  local 
establishment  of  parasitic  worms  can 
be  best  treated  by  an  injection  of 
proper  vermifuge.  This  injection  into 
the  windpipe  can  be  made  with  an  ordi- 
nary black  leg  syringe.  It  is  not  a  dif- 
ficult matter  to  locate  the  windpipe  in 
the  neck  and  prick  into  it  with  the 
syringe.  The  medicine  should  be  in- 
jected slowly,  but  the  operation  prefer- 
ably should  be  performed  by  a  veterina- 
rian. Use  the  following  in  three  doses, 
on  as  many  days,  allowing  two  days  in- 
terval between  each  dose  :  Oil  turpen- 
tine 6  drams,  carbolic  acid  11  dram, 
glycerine  It  dram,  chloroform  li  dram, 
olive  oil  6  drams. 

Give  in  the  feed  daily  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  copperas  and 
powdered  nux  vomica. 

The  cause  and  nature  of  the  stiffness 
in  the  fore  legs  mentioned  by  the  first 
correspondent  can  not  be  determined 
by  the  facts  at  hand. 


Progress  of    Pasteur's  Prevention  of 
Black  Leg. 

Mr.  Harold  Sorby  of  Chicago  writes 
for  the  Texas  Live  Stock  Journal  about 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  success- 
ful method  of  reducing  losses  by  black 
leg  as  follows : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your 
recent  article  upon  "Prevention  of 
Black  Leg,"  and  have  to  thank  you  for 
the  tribute  you  pay  to  Arloing,  Corne- 
vin  and  Thomas,  as  it  is  to  them  that 
so  much  credit  is  due  for  the  discovery 
of  black  leg  vaccine.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
vaccine  made  by  these  eminent  scien- 
tists that  has  been  used  in  Europe  upon 
several  million  head  of  calves  during 
the  past  eighteen  years,  and  it  is  the 
very  same  product  that  was  introduced 
into  the  United  States  and  Canada  by 
the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  in  the  early 
part  of  1895  and  the  success  of  which  is 
too  well  known  to  need  comment  at 
this  time.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  success  of  the  standard  and  original 
black  leg  vaccine  made  by  Arloing, 
Cornevin  and  Thomas,  and  supplied  by 
the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  that  other 
parties  have  imitated  them. 

However,  when  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  great  service  rendered  by  the  im- 
mortal Pasteur,  who  is  known  as  the 
father  of  bacteriology,  which  includes 
all  the  antitoxin  and  vaccine  treatment 
of  to-day.  His  work  began  in  1848  and 
ended  with  his  death  in  1895.  Hun- 
dreds of  industries  are  indebted  to  him 
and  so  is  the  world  at  large.  Pasteur's 
name  is  probably  the  best  known  to 
the  public  on  account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia. 
Working  under  Pasteur's  direction  and 
in  his  laboratories,  Roux  and  Yersin 
discovered  the  toxin  of  diphtheria, 
which  led  a  year  later  (1894)  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  ;  but 
Pasteur's  name  is  best  known  to  the 
cattle  raisers  on  account  of  his  discov- 

How'8  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions,  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Testimonials  sent  free.  Price  75o.  per 
bottle.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ery  of  the  live  stock  vaccines.  1 
teur's  vaccine  for  protecting  swine 
against  erysipelas  is  used  upon  millions 
of  animals  every  year  in  Europe,  but  it 
is  not  required  in  this  country,  as  the 
disease  does  not  exist.  Pasteur's  vac- 
cine for  the  prevention  of  anthrax  or 
charbon  is  known  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  it  is  used  upon  millions 
of  animals  every  year.  Since  Pasteur's 
anthrax  vaccine  was  introduced  by  the 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  into  the  United 
States  in  1895  it  has  been  successfully 
used  upon  several  million  animals  in  the 
anthrax  districts,  including  the  coast 
country  of  Texas. 

Anthrax,  black  leg  and  several  other 
diseases  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
different  forms  of  the  same  disease  and 
it  was  due  to  Pasteur's  work  that  the 
necessary  distinction  was  made  and 
the  difference  in  the  germs  discovered. 
Black  leg  is  still  technically  called 
symptomatic  anthrax,  and  it  was  only 
a  step  from  Pasteur's  discovery  of  the 
anthrax  vaccine  to  the  discovery  of  the 
black  leg  vaccine,  and  Pasteur's  name 
is  forever  associated  with  both.  The 
name  of  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  will 
go  down  to  posterity  as  the  pioneer 
and  leader  of  live  stock  vaccination  on 
the  continent  of  North  America, 
namely,  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

In  order  to  show  on  what  authority 
I  recite  the  foregoing  facts  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  the  Pasteur  Insti- 
tute of  Paris  and  Arloing  and  Thomas. 
Moreover,  I  have  also  had  the  honor  of 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Co.  in  North  America  since  its 
foundation  nearly  eight  years  ago,  and 
in  that  capacity  it  has  been  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  to  watch  the  rapid 
progress  of  live  stock  vaccination  on 
this  continent,  with  its  corresponding 
benefits ;  for,  although  only  5000  ani- 
mals were  protected  against  anthrax 
or  black  leg  by  vaccination  in  1895,  the 
number  in  1901  was  nearly  2,000,000. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  destructive  nature 
of  these  diseases  will  readily  be  able  to 
calculate  how  many  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  saved  on  the  continent  of 
North  America  alone  through  Pas- 
teur's work,  and  how  greatly  the  cattle 
raisers  are  indebted  to  him  and  his 
associates. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  li^ht 
.blanket.    Sponge  the  legs  and 
.  \ p 1 1 1  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  hy  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience, "  FKEE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Forrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  G»L 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  peBulaC  but  Tiittlp*«. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otfer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


DON'T  IT  TAKE 

a  pretty  nood  fence  to  stand  the  trials  the  PAGE  has 

successfully  withstood  for  so  many  years? 

PACK  WOVEN  WIKK  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


i\"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
^■gVDEWEY,STR0NG&C0.>g^ 

*  -patents!  h 
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An  Old-Fashioned  Boy. 

Oh,  for  a  glimpse  of  a  natural  boy— 

A  boy  with  freckled  face, 
With  forehead  white  'Death  tangled  hair 

And  limbs  devoid  of  grace. 

Whose  feet  toe  in,  while  his  elbows  flare; 

Whose  knees  are  patched  all  ways; 
Who  turns  as  red  as  a  lobster  when 

You  give  him  a  word  of  praise. 

A  boy  who's  born  with  an  appetite, 

Who  seeks  the  pantry  shelf 
To  eat  his  "piece"  with  sounding  smack — 

Who  isn't  gone  on  himself. 

A  "Robinson  Crusoe"  reading  boy, 
Whose  pockets  bulge  with  trash; 

Who  knows  the  use  of  rod  and  gun, 
And  where  the  brook  trout  splash. 

It's  true  he'll  sit  in  the  easiest  chair, 
With  his  hat  on  his  touseled  head; 

That  his  hands  and  feet  are  everywhere, 
For  youth  must  have  room  to  spread. 

But  he  doesn't  dub  his  father  "old  man," 

Nor  deny  his  mother's  call, 
Nor  ridicule  what  his  elders  say, 

Or  think  that  he  knows  it  all. 

A  rough  and  wholesome  natural  boy 
Of  a  good,  old-fashioned  clay ; 

God  bless  him,  if  he's  still  on  earth, 
For  he'll  make  a  man  some  day. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


Harriet's  Huckleberries. 

"  Hattie,  you  fly  around  like  a  bit  of 
scandal  in  a  country  village.  What 
ails  you  this  morning?"  cried  Polly 
Fanning,  as  her  elder  sister  banged  the 
tins  about  the  buttery  with  an  appar- 
ently unnecessary  clatter. 

Harriet  poked  her  head  around  the 
door.  Her  thin  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  excitement  and  exertion,  and  her 
thoughtful  brown  eyes  were  unnatu- 
rally large  and  bright. 

"  I'm  looking  for  pails,"  she  replied. 
"  We  used  to  have  a  lot  of  them." 

"Pails!"  echoed  Polly,  in  amaze- 
ment. "What  do  you  want  with  pails  ? 
The  big  eight-quart  is  up  in  the  garret. 
I  filled  it  with  water,  and  put  it  there 
for  a  fire-extinguisher.  The  six-quart 
is  down  in  the  cellar  full  of  tomatoes." 

A  few  moments  later  a  loud  swash  of 
water  from  the  attic  was  followed  by  a 
howl  of  indignation  underneath  the 
parlor  window,  and  a  small  boy,  wrath- 
ful and  dripping,  tore  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Who  done  it  ?  "  he  yelled,  jumping 
up  and  down  before  his  astonished  aunt. 
"  Who  done  it,  I  say  ?  " 

"  I  didn't,  Ellis  ;  it  must  have  been 
your  Aunt  Hattie— she  poured  my  pail 
of  water  on  you  by  mistake,  I  guess. 
It's  too  bad.  Come,  I'll  help  you  change 
your  things.  Why,  you  are  not  very 
wet  after  all.  It  sort  of  spattered 
you." 

"  I'm  soaked  through  and  through," 
protested  the  boy,  bitterly.  "  I'm  'most 
drownded.  Oh,  ain't  she  mean  though !  " 

"She  didn't  intend  to,  Ellis.  Don't 
begin  to  cry  now.  Get  a  doughnut, 
and  run  out  in  the  sun — you'll  dry  off  in 
a  few  minutes." 

"  It'll  take  two  dougnuts  to  dry  me 
off,"  said  the  eight-year-old,  looking 
more  cheerful;  "three  maybe,"  he 
added,  rather  doubtfully. 

"  Well,  you  may  have  two  small  ones. 
Remember,  I'll  trust  you  to  pick  them 
out,  Ellis." 

The  abused  one  presently  sneaked 
out  to  the  woodshed,  tightly  clutching 
the  two  largest  cakes  the  pan  had 
contained.  "  I  wasn't  goin'  to  pick  'em 
over  to  find  the  little  ones,"  he  re- 
marked to  his  easily  soothed  conscience. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy?  " 
asked  Harriet,  descending.  "I  cer- 
tainly heard  him  scream." 

"You  doused  him,  that's  all.  He  is 
all  right  now.  Do  sit  down  and  tell  me 
what  is  going  on — a  picnic  ?" 

"  Picnic  !  No  !  Business  !  Huckleber- 
ries !  "  ejaculated  the  other  sitting  on 
the  dresser  and  breathing  fast. 
"There's  no  time  to  lose,  either  !  The 
pasture  lot  is  full  of  them — just  right 
to  pick,  and  nobody  knows  it.  I  found 
it  out  this  morning  coming  back  from 
Savage's.    I  want  you  and  Ellis  and 


'  Gal '  right  away.  We  can  get  oceans 
of  them  by  night." 

Polly's  mild  eyes,  so  like  her  moth- 
er's, opened  wide  as  she  looked  search- 
ingly  at  her  sister. 

"  You  crazy  thing  !  "  she  said.  "  Go 
up  yourself,  and  get  two  or  three 
quarts — that's  all  we  can  eat." 

"Eat!"  burst  out  Harriet.  "I'm 
not  going  to  eat  them.  I'm  going  to 
sell  them,  Polly." 

"Sell  them  !  "  gasped  her  companion, 
in  consternation.  "Oh,  Hattie,  you 
can't  peddle  berries." 

Harriet  hopped  off  the  dresser.  "I 
can  !  "  she  said,  decidedly.  "  And  what's 
more,  I'm  going  to  !  You  are  going 
with  me,  too.  We  need  every  cent  we 
can  pick  up — you  know  that,  Polly 
Fanning.  Think  of  mother,  and  what 
she  needs.  Think  of  all  we  can  get  for 
a  few  dollars.  Put  your  pride  in  your 
pocket,  the  same  as  I  have,  and  start 
right  in.  If  I  am  willing  to  do  it,  you 
should  be.  Goodness  knows — "  She 
stopped  and  swallowed,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"I'll  go,"  said  her  sister  quickly. 
"  You  are  a  better  woman  than  I  am, 
Harriet."  She  stepped  over  and  kissed 
the  now  streaming  cheeks.  "  I'll  get 
Mrs.  Dabney  to  stay  with  mother,  and 
hunt  up  'Gal.'  He  is  over  in  the 
meadow  haying,  but  he  can  leave  it. 
We  can  be  ready  in  half  an  hour." 

Harriet  tossed  her  head,  and  felt  for 
her  handkerchief.  "  I'm  a  fool  to  cry — 
but  I  hate  it  just  as  much  as  you  do. 
Mother  needn't  know.  She  would  be 
so  upset.  Let's  bang  right  along  and 
not  mind.  We  can  pretend  it's  fun. 
It  will  be  easier."  She  held  her  sister 
close  for  a  moment.  "  Come,"  she  said  ; 
"  let's  get  started." 

"  Berryin',  hey?  "  queried  old  Gamaliel 
Hooker.  "  Goin'  ter  sell  'em,  hey  ? 
Course  I'l  go.  I  use  ter  be  the  best 
picker  ever  was.  Goin'  ter  hitch  up 
airly  an'  drive  ter  town  with  'em,  yer 
say." 

He  eyed  Polly  narrowly  with  a  queer 
look  blended  with  curiosity  and  affec- 
tion. "  Ye'rs  two  good  gals,"  he  said, 
with  a  sort  of  cluck,  "an'  I'm  proud 
on  ye.  Does  Mis'  Fannin'  know  what 
ye're  up  ter  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  thought  we  wouldn't  tell 
her,  Gal." 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  the  old  man; 
"  might  upsot  her,  bein'  so  weakly  an' — 
an'  notional.  Run  along  now.  I'll  be 
right  up  to  the  house." 

"  He  understands,"  thought  the  girl, 
as  she  went  back.  "  Bless  his  heart ! 
He  may  be  only  our  hired  man  but  he 
is  a  gentleman  all  the  same.  I  honestly 
think  he  really  loves  us.  Why  I  don't 
believe  anything  would  induce  him  to 
leave.  I  don't  see  how  he  does  so 
much." 

Never  were  huckleberries  so  fit  for 
picking  as  those  fat,  black,  shining  fel- 
lows loading  the  low  bushes  in  the 
mountain  pasture  that  pleasant  after- 
noon in  the  early  days  of  August. 
Never  did  nimble  fingers  work  more 
industriously  to  fill  the  big  tin  pails  with 
the  wholesome  spoil.  To  be  sure,  the 
collection  of  Ellis  Wells  had  to  be  kept 
apart,  being  motley  and  full  of  sticks. 
The  lips  of  the  youthful  Ellis  were 
badly  stained,  and  his  round  counte- 
nance somewhat  streaked  with  purple, 
long  before  the  sun  sinking  in  the  west 
warned  his  absorbed  elders  that  their 
work  must  cease. 

The  tongue  of  Gamaliel  Hooker  had 
wagged  cheerfully,  and  with  hearty 
encouragement,  keeping  the  two  wo- 
men in  a  state  of  constant  merriment, 
as  his  drollery  and  tales  of  the  "  berry - 
pickin's "  of  his  long  ago  lightened 
their  hearts  and  labors. 

The  light,  drifting  clouds  had  given 
them  comfortable  alternations  of  sun 
and  shade,  and  the  dreaded  afternoon 
in  the  heat  had  passed  as  a  grateful 
relief  from  the  humdrum  household 
duties  of  the  day. 

"It's  lucky  we  brought  a  big  lunch," 
remarked  Polly,  as  they  prepared  to 
start  homeward.  "  I  think  Ellis  has  re- 
freshed himself  regularly  every  hour 
on  what  was  left  over.  Every  scrap  is 
gone.  Well,  he  has  been  contented, 
and  had  a  good  time.  I'll  be  sorry  when 
Frances  sends  for  him  next  month." 

"  He's  a  good  young  'un,"  observed 
Gal.  "His  appetite's  mighty,  but  that's 
the  way  with  boys.    He   must  hev 


picked  two  quarts  an'  e't  about  three. 
Goin'  ter  take  him  along  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No  sir  !  "  cried  Harriet.  "  He  stays 
with  his  grandmother  and  you." 

"I'll  look  after  him  "  said  the  man. 
"  Yer  ma'll  feed  him  everything  in  the 
house  ef  she's  let  to.  Now  I'll  pick 
over  yer  berries  an'  fix  'em  fer  yer. 
Ye've  got  supper  ter  git  an'  then  go 
ter  bed  airly.  I'll  see  ter  it  ye're 
started  right  in  the  mornin'." 

Polly  patted  him  on  the  arm.  "  You 
are  a  comfort  in  life  Gal,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  know  what  we  should  do  with- 
out you." 

"  Sho  !"  said  the  old  fellow,  embar- 
rassed. "  I  don't  do  nothin'!  Here  we 
are  hum  ag'in,  an'  we  had  gre't  pickin' 
an'  a  good  time.  Supper'll  be  ready  in 
about  half  an'  hour,  I  s'pose." 

He  carried  in  the  berries,  then  walked 
out  to  the  barn.  "Two  likely  gals, 
an' pretty,"  he  ruminated,  "an'  good. 
How  they  hev  growed  up.  Why,  why  ! 
Hattie's  'most  twenty-seven  years  old, 
an'  little  Polly's  two  years  younger. 
Don't  seem's  ef  it  could  be.  An'  I  toted 
'em  'round  when  they  wan't  knee-high. 
Their  father — "  He  picks  up  a  hay- 
fork, and  thrust  it  savagely  into  the 
mow.  "  Dum  it!"  he  muttered,  "it 
don't  seem  right !  Peddlin'  berries — 
dum  !  An'  three  years  ago  we  was  all 
comfortable  off.  Then  Sam  had  ter  die. 
Last  words  he  says  ter  me  was,  1  Gal, 
do  what  ye  kin  fer  'em.  I  hain't  left 
much  but  the  farm  an'  a  good  name.' 
An'  little  by  little  we've  run  down  ter 
peedlin'  berries.  I  didn't  reely  sense 
it  afore.  An'  the  old  lady's  never  been 
the  same,  an'  now  she's  roomatic. 

"Where's  young  Cutter,  I  wan  ter 
know,"  his  thoughts  wandered  on.  "  I 
thought  sure  he  'an  Hattie  would  make 
a  match,  but  they  fell  out  somehow. 
Now  ef  they  hadn't  it  would  hev  all 
come  out  nice  an'  easy.  His  old  man's 
died  an'  left  him  well  fixed — big  farm, 
an'  money,  too.  Wonder  what  'twas 
they  fit  about?  None  of  my  business, 
but  I'd  like  to  know." 

Gamaliel  jammed  a  forkful  of  hay 
into  the  horse's  manger.  "Eat,  yer 
old  sinner,"  he  observed;  "ye're  go- 
in'  ter  town  to-morrow  a-peddlin'.  Ef 
ye  knowed  it  ye'd  run  away,  I  bet.  Old 
Doctor  Belton  gin  ye  to  Mis'  Fannin' 
ten  years  ago  come  Thanksgiving.  I 
kin  see  him  now  jest  the  way  he  done 
it.  ' Here  darter,' says  he,  'this  colt 
is  yer  own.  He  comes  of  as  good  a 
fam'ly  in  his  line  as  we  do  in  ourn.  Re- 
member thet,  Maria,'  says  he,  'an' 
treat  him  accordin'. '  " 

"Lord  !  but  them  Bel  tons  was  high- 
no  tioned.  It  took  the  doctor  three 
years  to  forgive  Sam  fer  bein'  a  farmer. 
'Twasn't  his  fault  thet  Mis'  Fannin'  up 
an'  said  she'd  marry  him  or  nobody. 
Whoa  !    Back  up  a  little  Jason  !  " 

The  patient  blue-eyed  crippled 
mother  was  delighted  that  her  girls 
had  so  enjoyed  their  little  picnic.  They 
must  go  often.  So  they  were  to  drive 
to  town  the  next  day  to  do  some  er- 
rands. Perhaps  they  would  meet  some 
of  her  old  friends.  The  girls  winced. 
If  they  had  time  they  might  call  on 
Mrs.  Dennard.  She  was  still  living  in 
the  old  homestead.  The  girls  shud- 
dered. They  watched  the  fine  cut 
face  in  the  dim  gow  of  the  shaded  lamp 
as  she  rambled  on  about  her  girlhood, 
then,  stroking  the  soft  silvery  hair, 
kissed  the  faded  cheeks  good-night. 

"  She  doesn't  realize  it,"  said  Harriet, 
solemnly.  "  She  lives  so  much  in  the 
past  now  that  her  present  existence 
is  like  a  dream.  How  will  it  end, 
Polly  ?  " 

Her  sister  shook  her  head.  "We 
can  only  wait,"  she  replied. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  cool, 
and  the  start  was  made  long  before 
their  prospective  customers  thought 
of  leaving  their  beds. 

Gal  had  carefully  covered  the  pails 
from  view,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  the  object  of  their  expedition. 

"I  slipped  in  a  couple  of  broilers," 
whispered  the  old  man,  just  as  Har- 
riet took  up  the  reins.  "Ye  kin  git 
fifty  cents  apiece  for  'em. 

The  two  drove  away  with  forced 
smiles  and  mirthless  farewells,  and  tra- 
versed a  mile  before  either  spoke. 

"Berries!"  observed  the  elder  sis- 
ter, at  last,  with  a  hard  little  ring  in 
her  voice. 

"Broilers!"    replied  Polly,  mourn- 


fully. Then  they  both  laughed.  It 
was  not  a  joyful  sound,  though,  but  the 
sort  of  laugh  one  gives  when  a  joke  is 
not  understood,  and  appreciation  is 
expected. 

As  they  turned  a  bend  in  the  road 
a  man  with  a  spirited  horse  approached 
them. 

"Mercy!"  cried  Polly;  "it's  An- 
drew Cutter  !  "  She  glanced  anxiously 
at  her  sister.  Harriet's  face  was  set 
as  if  carved  in  stone  ;  her  eyes  staring 
straight  at  her  horse's  ears.  Then  the 
seldom-used  whip  fell  sharply  on  Ja- 
son's flanks. 

"Don't  notice  him,  Polly,"  whispered 
the  elder  girl. 

It  was  always  a  mistake  to  let 
the  lash  fall  upon  Jason.  His  proud 
spirit  and  ancient  legs  alike  rebelled. 
Giving  a  snort  of  wrath,  he  jumped, 
reared  up,  and  his  driver,  pulling  bard 
in  her  excitement,  lost  her  balance, 
and  fell  ingloriously  in  the  dust.  There 
was  a  shock,  a  clatter,  an  exclamation 
of  horror,  and  from  the  wagon-box  a 
stream  of  huckleberries  rolled  into  the 
road. 

Polly  never  knew  just  how  it  hap- 
pened, but  a  minute  afterward  she  was 
holding  Andrew  Cutter's  horse,  while 
that  gentleman  and  Harriet  assisted 
the  entangled  Jason  to  his  feet. 

Somehow  they  were  a  long  time  ad- 
justing the  harness  on  the  off  side. 
Polly  peered  around  at  them,  then 
looked  away  quickly,  and  drove  a  lit- 
tle down  the  road. 

"He  certainly  kissed  her,  and  she 
let  him,"  she  thought,  excitedly. 
"  They  have  made  up  at  last!  "Ob, 
isn't  it  splendid  !  " 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Fanning  sisters 
went  on  their  way  back  to  Prattville, 
and  a  tall  man  with  three  pails  of 
huckleberries  and  a  pair  of  broilers  in 
the  back  of  his  buggy,  drove  slowly  to 
his  home  with  a  happy  face. 

Polly  held  something  in  her  hand, 
something  that  crisped  and  cracked 
as  she  squeezed  it.  "He  said  it  was  to 
get  things  for  mother,  Hattie,"  she 
whispered,  apologetically.  "Was  it 
all  right  to  take  it  ?  " 

"I — I  guess  so,"  replied  Harriet,  in 
a  far-away  voice.  "I  guess  every- 
thing's all  right." 

"Them  gals  went  an'  sold  pails  an' 
all,"  wondered  Gamaliel  Hooker,  as  he 
rubbed  Jason  down  that  afternoon. 
"They  must  hev  done  well,  though, 
from  the  stuff  they  fetched  back. 
Didn't  firget  the  old  man,  neither,"  he 
added,  taking  a  new  pipe  from  his 
pocket  and  gazing  at  it  rapturously. 

"  Hello  !  If  there  ain't  Andrew  Cut- 
ter drivin'  inter  the  yard.  What's  he 
comin'  fer,  I  wanter  know  ?  " — Ex- 
change. 


Tom — I  have  seen  the  girl  I  want  to 
marry.  I  stood  behind  her  at  the  win- 
dow this  morning  and  it  took  her  seven 
minutes  to  buy  a  5-cent  elevated  rail- 
road ticket. 

Kitty — Did  that  make  you  want  to 
marry  her  ? 

Tom—Yes;  I  figured  she  could  never 
spend  my  income  at  that  rate. 


An  acquaintance  saluted  Oliver  Her- 
ford  once  with  a  slap  on  the  shoulder, 
shaking  off  his  glasses. 

"Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  asked  the 
muscular  acquaintance. 

"  I  can  not  see  your  face,"  answered 
Herford,  politely,  "and  I  don't  recog- 
nize your  voice;  but  your  manner  is  cer- 
tainly familiar." 


"  You  admit  you  stole  the  melons  ?  " 
said  the  judge.  "Oh,  yes,  suh  —  I 
stoled  um  ! "  "And  yet  you  ask  for 
mercy?"  "  Yes,  suh — kase  de  white 
man  Scotched  me  fo'  I  had  a  chance  ter 
eat  um  ! " 


"How  do  you  spell  needle,  Bobby?" 
asked  the  teacher.  "N-e-id-le, 
needle,"  was  the  reply.  "Wrong," 
said  the  teacher,  "there  is  no  'i'  in 
needle."  "Well,  then,  'tain't  a  good 
needle." 

He — "I  love  you,  darling.  I  swear 
it  by  those  lofty  elms  in  yonder  park." 
She — "  Don't  swear  by  those,  Regi- 
nald." He— "Why  not."  She— "Be- 
cause those  trees  are  slippery  elms." 
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How  to  Avoid  Baldness. 

The  writer  of  this  squib  has  much 
hair  on  his  head.  As  a  young  man  it 
was  black  as  a  crow's  wing,  curly,  the 
envy  of  rivals  and  the  despair  of  imita- 
tors; as  a  middle-aged  man,  iron  gray, 
thick,  luxuriant,  with  no  disposition  to 
grow  less.  How  does  it  happen  that 
this  one  individual  is  singled  out  from 
all  the  rest  to  be  the  possessor  of  so 
much  hair?  Has  it  been  the  use  of  hair 
tonics?  Is  it  the  result  of  frequent 
shampoos  by  a  barber?  Has  he  been 
spending  money  for  some  favorite  hair 
restorer?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  None 
of  these  things  has  happened.  It  has 
been  brought  about  neither  by  wise 
management  nor  heredity.  This  is  the 
way  it  happened:  The  head  upon 
which  this  luxuriant  hair  grows  is  of 
long  diameter  from  before  backward, 
but  of  short  diameter  from  side  to  side. 
That  is  to  say,  a  long,  thin  head,  with 
rather  hollow  temples.  This  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  buy  a  hat  that  fits 
tightly  to  his  head.  His  head  being  so 
long,  he  is  obliged  to  wear  a  7£,  which 
is  always  too  wide  for  his  thin  head. 
He  has  probably  never  worn  a  hat  in 
his  life  that  fitted  tightly  over  the  tem- 
ple, says  Medical  Talk. 

Well,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
luxuriant  hair?  It  has  much  to  do  with 
it.  The  temporal  arteries  that  supply 
the  scalp  with  blood  run  up  the  side 
of  the  temples.  The  average  person 
wears  a  hat  that  fits  tightly  over  the 
temples.  This  constriction  of  the  ar- 
teries and  veins  that  supply  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  the  pressure  of 
the  hat  upon  these  blood  vessels  cut  off 
in  part  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
the  scalp.  This  makes  the  hair  un- 
healthy and  incline  to  drop  out.  Bald- 
headedness  comes  on  prematurely,  but 
in  case  of  the  long-headed  person  we 
are  describing  no  hat  could  be  found 
that  would  fit  tightly  across  the  tem- 
ples. 

It  was  no  wisdom  of  his  that  pre- 
served his  hair,  but  merely  the  acci- 
dental shape  of  his  head.  He  had  al- 
ways been  obliged  to  wear  a  hat  that 
touched  the  forehead  and  back  of  the 
head.  This  left  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  free  to  the  scalp.  Hence  the 
bristling,  rugged,  healthy  mop  of  hair 
on  his  head.  Each  hair  stays  in  its 
place  with  the  tenacity  of  a  pine 
stump.  A  pound  weight  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  pull  a  single  hair. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  all  this,  it  is  simply  to 
avoid  wearing  anything  on  the  head 
that  presses  the  temples.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  that  women  have 
a  better  growth  of  hair.  It  is  rare,  in- 
deed, to  see  a  baldheaded  woman.  It 
is  very  common  to  see  a  baldheaded 
man.  Women's  hats  are  worn  as  or- 
naments rather  than  for  protection. 
They  rarely  touch  the  head  at  all. 
Men  wear  hats  tightly  clasped  about 
the  head,  interfering  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  scalp.  This  is  why  they  are 
bald.  They  ought  to  be  bald  if  they 
don't  know  any  better.  Doubtless  they 
will  continue  to  be  bald  in  spite  of  this 
article  or  anything  else  that  can  be 
written.  Eoundheaded  men  are  bound 
to  become  baldheaded,  simply  because 
their  hats  hug  tightly  to  their  heads. 


They  Got  the  Shell. 

A  story  from  which  one  might  draw 
several  morals  was  recently  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times.  It  may  suggest, 
at  least,  the  wisdom  of  thinking  twice 
before  consulting  a  lawyer  when  there 
is  little  at  stake. 

The  two  men  were  ushered  into  the 
private  office  the  other  day,  and  stood 
in  silence  before  the  lawyer. 

"Well?"  said  he. 

"  You  ask  him,"  urged  one  of  the  men 
in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  counseled  the 
other.    "  Maybe  he'll  guess  it." 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  my  time  is 
valuable,"  interrupted  the  lawyer. 

"  We  are  twin  brothers,"  chorused 
the  two,  "  and  we  thought  you'd  have 
guessed  it." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  asked  the  lawyer,  se- 
verely. 

"  No,"  continued  one  of  the  strange 
pair.    "  We  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
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tion.  A  relative  died  a  short  time  ago. 
We  were  his  only  heirs.  He  left  a 
paper,  saying  that  his  oldest  surviving 
relative  was  to  have  all  his  property; 
but  neither  of  us  is  the  oldest.  So  what 
are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  How  much  did  he  leave  ?"  asked  the 
lawyer. 

"Seven  dollars  !  "  cried  both  in  con- 
cert. 

"  Divide  it,"  said  the  lawyer. 
"  What  is  your  fee  ?"  asked  one. 
"  Seven  dollars." 

The  two  men  paid  the  fee  between 
them  and  departed,  relieved  of  a  great 
mental  burden. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Pea  Salad.— Drain  the  liquid  off  a 
can  of  peas,  add  a  cupful  of  celery  cut 
into  dice,  two  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into 
slices,  and  pour  sufficient  mayonnaise 
over  the  mixture  to  moisten  well. 

Egg  Gruel. — Beat  up  the  whites  of 
three  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  stir 
them  into  a  cupful  of  fresh  barley 
gruel,  allow  it  to  stand  on  the  fire  a 
few  minutes  without  boiling,  then  add 
any  flavoring  desired.  Turn  it  into  a 
mould  ;  serve  cold  with  cream. 

Apple  Sauce. — Cut,  peel  and  quar- 
ter the  apples.  Cook  in  a  granite  ket- 
tle with  enough  water  to  prevent  burn- 
ing. Cook  till  very  tender,  then  add 
sugar  to  taste.  -If  preferred,  they 
may  be  cooked  longer,  and  worked 
through  a  fine  sieve  or  colander. 

Stewed  Tomatoes. — Dip  the  toma- 
toes into  boiling  water.  Remove  the 
skins  and  cut  into  quarters.  Stew  in 
a  granite  kettle  one  hour.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt  and  butter.  If  desired, 
they  may  be  sweetened  with  a  little 
sugar  and  thickened  with  cracker  dust. 


an  ounce  each  of  ginger  root,  allspice, 
mace  and  whole  cloves,  and  add  two 
ounces  of  peppercorns,  boiled  alto- 
gether for  ten  minutes.  Cover,  press- 
ing the  nuts  under  the  vinegar  with  a 
plate,  and  let  them  stand  six  weeks  be- 
fore using. 

Mock  Oysters  of  Green  Corn. — A 
pint  of  grated  corn,  a  cup  of  flour,  one 
egg,  two  ounces  of  butter,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Mix  well  and  drop  from  a 
spoon  in  oblong  cakes — to  look  as  much 
like  oysters  as  possible — into  hot  but- 
ter fry  brown  on  both  sides.  Serve  on 
a  platter  and  garnish  with  parsley. 
These  may  also  be  made  of  canned  corn 
by  pressing  it  through  a  colander  with 
a  potato  masher  to  separate  the  hulls 
from  it. 

English  Plum  Pudding. — Two 
pounds  of  raisins,  one  pound  of  currants, 
one  pound  of  citron,  half  pound  of 
almonds,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound 
of  flour,  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  each  of  ground  cinnamon, 
cloves,  allspice,  ginger  and  nutmeg, 
half  a  pint  of  brandy  and  wine  mixed 
and  one  dozen  eggs.  Boil  six  hours. 
Keep  water  boiling  by  the  side  of  pud- 
ding boiler  all  the  time,  and  continually 
refill  as  the  water  evaporates.  In  pre- 
paring the  pudding  have  all  the  fruit 
stoned  and  cut,  but  not  too  fine,  the 
almonds  blanched  and  chopped.  In- 
corporate all  the  ingredients  well  to- 
gether before  adding  the  eggs  and 
spirits,  and  beat  the  mixture  well  to- 
gether for  at  least  an  hour — the  longer 
the  better. 
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Bluepish  Salad. — Three  cups  cold 
flaked  bluefish,    one-half    teaspoonful  ,  c.._^|,  n    C^...:«w  !M^U:«o. 
of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  white  !  tUrCKa    beWlllg  Machine 

pepper,  one-fourth  cup  of  olive  oil,  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar.  Flake  the 
bluefish  neatly  and  marinate  for  an 
hour  with  a  French  dressing  made 
from  the  oil,  vinegar  and  seasonings. 
Arrange  on  a  nest  of  lettuce  and  serve 
with  mayonnaise  garnished  with 
chopped  olives. 

Spanish  Mackerel. — Broil  the  mack- 
erel on  both  sides;  place  it  on  a  hot 
platter  and  make  the  following  sauce: 
Beurre  Noir — Put  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  in  a  frying  pan;  when  melted, 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  one 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  one-quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  pepper.  Boil  up  once  and 
turn  over  the  fish. 

Pickled  Walnuts. — Take  the  wal- 
nuts when  they  are  well  filled  out,  but 
tender.  Pierce  each  one  with  a  strong 
needle  three  or  four  times  and  lay 
them  in  a  brine  which  completely  dis- 
solves its  salt,  changing  for  fresh 
every  day  for  nine  days,  then  spread  in 
the  air  till  they  become  black.  Put 
them  in  crocks  and  pour  over  this  mix-  j 
ture,  boiling  hot  :  A  gallon  of  vinegar,  | 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  13,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   68^4@69H  67fc@68X 

Thursday   6»\tq,6»r-i  68%@67% 

Friday   68&@67*  67tf@66K 

Saturday   6»H@.67%         67  @66* 

Monday   68X@67H  67H@65ft 

Tuesday   67ft@69!^  66«@67M 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   3\H@®H  30x<a3UX 

Thursday   32X®31^  3JX@29JC 

Friday   81X@S>X  29«@2«K 

Saturday   31   @30        29  @28 

Monday  30X@29  28=I£@27X 

Tuesday   29   @30>$      28  @28* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.         May,  1903. 

Thursday   *l  I3j<®   tl  16  @  

Friday   1  13  @1  11%      1  15*@1  UK 

Saturday   1  115i@l  12H      1  14fc@l  UK 

Monday   1  12  ®1  UH      I  U%®1  U% 

Tuesday   1  12%®\  12\      1  U%@i  15 

Wednesday   1  13?»@1  13%      1  15*®  

WHEAT. 

While  there  is  considerable  California 
wheat  changing  hands,  not  only  for  ex- 
port, but  also  for  local  milling  and  specu- 
lative accouot,  most  of  the  trading  has 
been  consummated  in  the  interior.  This 
is  not  unusual,  but  the  proportion  of  inte- 
rior buying  appears  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily heavy  this  season.  Values  for  spot 
wheat  have  varied  very  little  during  the 
week  under  review.  For  round  lots  of 
desirable  quality  and  advantageously 
located,  fully  as  good  figures  wero  obtain- 
able as  at  any  time  the  current  season, 
competition  among  buyers  being  much 
more  pronounced  on  offerings  of  this 
description  than  on  small  lots  of  irregular 
quality.  The  market  displayed  no  note- 
worthy weakness,  still  on  small  parcels, 
particularly  where  the  quality  was  not  of 
the  best,  it  was  not  at  all  times  possible 
to  secure  prompt  custom  at  full  current 
values.  The  outward  movement  is  on  the 
increase,  but  is  still  of  light  proportions. 
There  is  strong  probability,  however, 
that  there  will  be  a  much  more  liberal 
clearing  of  cargoes  in  the  near  future 
than  has  been  experienced  lately.  Ships 
are  in  good  supply  and  the  freight  market 
is  lacking  in  firmness.  Latest  spot  char- 
ters reported  have  been  at  25  shillings  for 
desirable  iron  ships  to  take  wheat  to 
Europe,  usual  option  as  to  destination. 
Some  ships  have  been  arriving  under 
charter  at  higher  figures  than  now  obtain- 
able and  have  been  re-let  at  a  loss.  The 
present  engaged  list  foots  up  about  30  ves- 
sels, showing  a  carrying  capacity  of  about 
80,000  tons.  The  disengaged  ships  in  port 
are  good  for  60,000  tons  more,  and  the 
vessels  headed  this  way  represent  a  carry- 
ing capacity  of  370,000  tons,  making  a 
total  of  over  500,000  tons. 

California  Milling   1  17%@\  21 M. 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12tf@l  15 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    ®  

On  qualities  wheat   1  07tf®l  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations   6s0d®6s0V4d  6s4d@6s4Hd 

Freight  rates   37K@40  25@27*8 

Local  market   95@98Jf  1  \2%®\  15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in 'this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  91.11§@1.13J. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.14J@l.i6. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  *1.13jS@1.13i;  May,  1903,  $1.15J@  . 

FLOUR. 

There  have  been  no  changes  made  in 
official  card  rates  for  many  months. 
Much  of  the  flour  now  on  market  is  selling 
at  lower  rates  than  are  warranted  by 
present  cost  of  wheat,  due  to  cuttiug  com- 
petition between  the  local  combine  and 
outside  mills.  Business  is  of  fair  propor- 
tions, with  stocks  ample  for  existing  re- 
quirements. Heavy  shipments  are  being 
made  to  Asia  and  South  America. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@8  35 


Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35®3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington.  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
Demand  has  been  good  for  desirable  ex- 
port grades,  and  market  for  barley  of  this 
description  has  ruled  moderately  firm  at 
values  current,  which  remain  quotably 
about  the  same  as  stated  in  last  review. 
Two  part  cargoes,  aggregating  5700  tons, 
were  cleared  the  past  week,  one  for  Bel- 
gium and  the  other  for  the  United  King- 
dom, the  clearance  value  of  the  shipments 
being  $112  000.  Exports  of  this  cereal  for 
current  season  to  date  aggregate  from 
San  Francisco  over  17,000  tons,  being 
nearly  as  heavy  as  of  wheat.  At  corre- 
sponding date  last  year  barley  shipments 
footed  up  only  2600  tons;  two  years  ago, 
however,  20,000  tons  of  barley  had  been 
sent  outward  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
season.  Feed  descriptions  are  going  at 
much  the  same  figures  as  last  quoted,  but 
for  stock  which  will  not  grade  No.  1  or 
better,  the  market  is  not  particularly 
firm. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   9\H®  93JK 

Feed,  fair  to  good   81%®  9U 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   95  @  91% 

Brewing,  old   1  00  @1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  poor  to  fair    @  

OATS. 

The  market  cannot  be  termed  inactive, 
but  offerings  are  liberal,  and  there  con- 
tinues to  be  an  easy  tone,  especially  for 
other  than  choice  to  select  qualities.  Most 
of  the  oats  now  being  crowded  to  sale  are 
of  rather  common  quality.  In  not  a  few 
instances  holders  of  high  grade  oats  are 
unwilling  to  unload  at  prices  now  ob- 
tainable. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   I  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @l  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07*@1  15 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  17* 

Milling   1  25   @1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  I7*@l  25 

Black  Russian   95  @1  05 

Red   1  00  ®1  12* 

CORN. 

The  movement  continues  slow,  present 
high  prices  restricting  the  demand  to 
quite  small  proportions.  Stocks  are 
largely  in  few  hands  and  are  not  being 
crowded  to  sale.  Under  selling  pressure, 
current  values  could  not  be  maintained. 
No  marked  increase  in  spot  supplies  is 
looked  for  in  the  near  future. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  42*@i  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45   @1  47)* 

RYE. 

Values  are  ruling  steady,  with  arrivals 
light.  The  demand  on  local  account,  how- 
ever, is  not  brisk. 


Good  to  choice. 


85   @  90 


BUCKWHEAT. 
Market  remains  dull.    In  the  absence  of 
both  offerings  and  demand,  values  for  the 
present  are  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  market  as  a  whole  is  rather  firm, 
although  most  of  the  dealers  would  prefer 
having  a  weak  feeling  at  present,  as  the 
new  season  is  near  at  hand  and  it  is  the 
exception  where  local  handlers  are  now 
carrying  stocks  of  noteworthy  dimensions. 
Holdings  are  largely  white  beans  and 
these  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  speculative  operators  who  bought 
at  prices  which  would  hardly  warrant 
them  in  unloading  at  best  figures  now 
quotable.  Bayos  and  Pinks  have  been 
lately  in  fair  request,  the  latter  command- 
ing improved  prices.  Limas  are  in  light 
supply  and  market  inclines  against  buyers. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  65  ®2  75 

Lady  Washington   2  55  @2  65 

Pinks   2  25  @2  35 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  15 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   2  90  @3  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   3  85  @3  95 

Black-eye  Beans     @  

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  shows  the  same  general 
condition  as  previously  noted,  being  ex- 
ceedingly quiet,  with  practically  no  do- 
mestic Niles  offering.  There  are  fair 
supplies  of  Green  Dried,  both  in  the  hands 
of  millers  and  dealers,  but  virtually 
nothing  doing  in  them  in  a  wholesale  way 
at  this  date. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas   — — @  

WOOL. 

The  local  market  continues  quiet,  in 
consequence  of  very  limited  offerings.  De- 
mand is  not  lacking  for  good  to  choice 
wools,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  placing 
stocks  of  this  sort  at  fully  as  good  figures 
as  have  been  current  here  for  some 
months  past.  Fall  clip  has  not  yet  arrived 


in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  any 
wholesale  trading.  Some  buying  of  Fall 
fleeces  is  reported  in  the  San  Joaquin  sec- 
tion at  8@10c.,  and  a  few  transfers  of 
Fall  have  been  effected  in  Sonoma  county 
at  12c. 

SPRING. 


Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13 

Middle  County,  free  13 

Middle  County,  defective  12 

Southern,  7  mos   9 

Southern,  12  mos   9 

Foothill  11 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12 


FALL. 
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San  Joaquin,  Lambs   

HOPS. 

Market  is  still  being  quoted  at  tolerably 
stiff  figures,  the  range  being  20@24c  ,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  consequence  doing  in 
either  old  or  new  hops.  Of  last  year's 
hops  there  are  few  remaining,  and  these 
are  principally  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  Pacific  Coast  crop 
will  aggregate  fully  180,000  bales,  as 
against  150,000  bales  last  year.  A  New 
York  review  has  the  following  regarding 
the  condition  of  the  market  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  Eastern  and  foreign  crop  : 
"  The  market  continues  to  present  a  very 
quiet  appearance,  dealers  pursuing  a  wait- 
ing policy.  Brewers  are  showing  starcely 
any  interest,  all  complaining  of  slow  trade 
owing  to  continued  unfavorable  weather 
conditions.  There  is  nothing  in  the  situ- 
ation to  warrant  any  change  in  quota- 
tions, though  holders  are  firm  in  their 
views  for  remaining  stock  of  1901  growth. 
Weather  conditions  in  this  State  have 
continued  unfavorable,  and  hops  are  just 
reported  going  into  blow,  which  is  fully 
twelve  to  fourteen  days  late,  and  means  a 
late  crop.  Estimates  now  place  State 
crop  at  about  35,000  bales,  against  60,000 
bales  last  year.  English  advices  are  more 
encouraging,  weather  conditions  having 
permitted  growers  getting  the  better  of 
the  vermin,  and  latest  estimates  place  the 
crop  at  400,000  to  450,000  cwts  ,  though 
conservative  dealers  think  chances  are  in 
favor  of  the  lower  figures.  The  German 
crop  promises  to  be  large  and  of  excellent 
quality." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  of  hay  have  shown  some  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  several  weeks 
preceding,  but  are  still  of  quite  liberal  vol- 
ume, and  show  a  largo  percentage  of  high 
grade  hay.  Considering  the  recent  heavy 
receipts,  values  are  being  quite  well  main- 
tained. Tendency  on  lowest  grades  or 
cheap  hay  has  been  to  a  little  more  firm- 
ness, owing  to  the  comparatively  light 
offerings  of  this  sort. 

NEW. 

Wheat,  good  to  choloe   9  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00^11  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer     6  00  £  7  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  <p  bale   35®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
The  market  for  all  descriptions  of  mill 
offal  has  been  inclining  in  favor  of  buyers, 
owing  to  considerable  increase  in  offer- 
ings, but  there  is  abundance  of  room  for 
further  declines,  prices  being  still  at  com- 
paratively high  levels.  Rolled  Barley 
was  quite  steady.  Milled  Corn  quiet  and 
unchanged. 

Bran,  V  ton   !9  00®20  00 

Middlings   22  00@24  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    20  00@21  50 

Barley,  Rolled   19  50@20  50 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@32  50 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  this  line.  Present  offer- 
ings of  most  kinds  quoted  herewith  are 
too  light  to  admit  of  extensive  operations. 
Quotable  values  remain  as  last  noted. 
Owing  to  the  very  limited  trading,  quota- 
tions for  Mustard  and  Bird  Seed  are  for 
the  time  being  based  principally  on  job- 
bing pricos. 

Per  etl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25®  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75®  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   314©  3* 

Rape   1*®  2 

Hemp   3*®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Aside  from  a  fairly  active  movement  in 
Fruit  Sacks,  there  is  no  great  amount  of 
business  to  record  in  this  department. 
Asking  figures,  upon  which  are  based 
quotations,  are  virtually  unchanged. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .   — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6!<@  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  6V*  6* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  *  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B>s  85  @86 

Woolsacks,  8*  lbs  82  ®88 

Fleeoe  Twine   7*®  8 


Gunnies  13  ®I4 

Bean  Bags   *\@  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6i<,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  same  unsettled  condition  pre- 
viously noted  on  account  of  labor  troubles 
has  continued  to  be  experienced  in  the 
market  for  Wet  Salted  Hides  and  Pelts. 
Dry  Hides  have  ruled  fairly  steady.  Tal- 
low market  remains  firm,  with  demand 
good. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10H®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  B>s   :.•,<*  -      8  «t- 

Light  Steers,  under  48  M   8*@—  7*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..  9  @—  8  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  Ibg. .   8*@—  7V4@ — 

Stags   7  @—    —  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*@—  7*@— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@—  8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—     15  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  @—    11  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  ®-     16  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  76  @8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  @2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   80  @1  uO 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  H  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  6 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        @  5 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  31% 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and 
firm,  but  demand  at  the  prices  now  gen- 
erally asked  is  not  brisk.  Business  doing 
is  principally  on  local  account,  and  this  is 
apt  to  continue  to  be  the  case  throughout 
the  season.  In  consequence  of  trade  being 
largely  local,  firmness  is  more  pronounced 
on  Comb  than  on  Extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6><®— 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @— 

Extracted,  Amber   4<K®— 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  13  ®14 

Amber  Comb  10  ®12 

Dark  Comb  8  @  9 

BEESWAX. 
Previously  quoted  values  continue  in 
force,  and    market  is  firm  at  current 
figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  B)  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  and  Mutton  were  in  increased  sup- 
ply, in  anticipation  of  an  increased  de- 
mand, which  was  realized,  and  current 
values  were  well  maintained.  Lamb  was 
not  in  excessive  supply  and  desirable 
offerings  met  with  prompt  custom  at  full 
figures.  Veal  arrived  sparingly  and 
choice  sold  to  advantage.  Tendency  on 
Hogs  was  to  easier  figures,  partly  owing 
to  some  increase  in  arrivals  and  partly  on 
account  of  lower  markets  East. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  tbe  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6*@— 

Beef ,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— owes,  7*@8o;  wethers   8  ®  3% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6X®  f\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   <S%®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6J<@  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   :  v*  3H 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9% 

Veal,  large, »  lb   7  ®  8% 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   9  ®  9% 

POULTRY. 

There  was  a  decidedly  better  demand 
and  a  generally  firmer  tone  to  the  poultry 
market,  the  large  number  of  visitors  in 
the  city  creating  a  fairly  active  Inquiry 
from  hotels  and  restaurants,  as  well  as 
from  private  families.  Choice  young 
stock,  medium  size  to  full  grown,  was 
most  in  request  and  commanded  best 
prices.  For  fowls  which  were  extra  heavy 
and  in  every  way  desirable,  higher  figures 
than  were  quotable  were  realized.  Sales 
were  made  In  a  wholesale  way  up  to  $8 
per  doz.  for  big  fat  Hens,  also  for  large 
Young  Roosters,  such  as  Plymouths  and 
Brahmas,  without  spurs.  Market  at  close 
was  less  active  and  easier. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  choice  

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   14  ®  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  60 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  00  ®5  50 
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Fryers                                            3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large                                 3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 2  25  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,     dozen                         2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  f»  dozen                    3  00  ®4  50 

Geese,  $  pair                                     1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,     pair                               1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   175  ®  

Pigeons,  young                                1  25  @1  50 

BUTTER. 
Not  much  change  has  been  developed 
the  current  week  in  the  butter  market. 
Values  ruled  moderately  firm  for  most  se- 
lect fresh,  some  favorite  marks  selling 
above  quotations.  Most  of  the  fresh  now 
arriving  is  more  or  less  faulty,  and  this 
sort  is  moving  slowly,  the  majority  of 
buyers  taking  cold  storage  stock  in 
preference. 

Creamery,  extras,     lb   25  @26 

Creamery,  flists   24  ® — 

Dairy,  select   23  @24 

Oairy,  firsts   22  @— 

Dairy  seconds   18  @20 

Mixed  store   17  @18 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  offering 
of  domestic  product,  and  market  showed 
decided  firmness,  especially  for  mild- 
fiavored  new  of  high  grade.  In  a  small 
jobbing  way  sales  are  being  made  about 
half  a  cent  above  the  quotations. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11H®12 

California,  good  to  choice   11  @Ui4 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "Young  Americas"   H!4@12K 

EGGS. 

Receipts  are  on  the  decrease,  as  is  to  be 
expected  at  this  date,  and  for  choice  to 
select  fresh  the  market  inclined  against 
buyers.  For  ordinary  fresh,  showing  ef- 
fects of  hot  weather,  the  demand  was  slow, 
however,  and  the  prices  kept  at  a  rather 
low  range.  Cold  storage  supplies  are  be- 
ing drawn  upon,  and  by  many  handlers 
are  being  given  the  preference  over  fresh 
stock. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26  @27 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  22  @25 
California,  good  to  choice  store   19  @22 

VEGETABLES. 
The  general  trend  of  the  market  for 
vegetables  in  season  was  favorable  to  the 
consuming  and  buying  interest,  especially 
for  other  than  most  select  qualities. 
Onions  were  held  a  little  firmer  than  pre- 
ceding week,  but  there  was  no  very  brisk 
trading  in  them,  either  for  shipment  or 
on  local  account.  Choice  Peas  were  not 
plentiful  and  in  a  small  way  brought  tol- 
erably stiff  figures.  Tomatoes  sold  at  a 
wide  range,  with  inside  prices  ridiculously 
low,  sales  being  made  at  auction  down  to 
10c  per  large  box. 

Beans,  Lima,  ^  ft)  

Beans,  String,  fb  

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   2 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  ft>s. . .  50 
Corn,  Green,  Alameda,     crate   1  00 
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Corn,  Green,     sack   50 

Cucumbers,  <p  large  box   30 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  large  box   40 

Garlio,  IB  ft.   2 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f>  cental   50 

Okra,  Green,  f>  box   50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  $  ft>  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  box 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   40  ® 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box. .  25  @ 

Tomatoes,  River,  $  large  box   25  @  50 

POTATOES. 

Market  for  potatoes  has  ruled  very 
quiet  most  of  the  time  since  last  review. 
There  would  probably  have  been  a  fair 
outward  movement  to  Texas  had  it  not 
been  for  railroad  washouts  interfering 
with  shipments  in  that  direction.  While 
quotable  values  were  without  radical 
change,  the  market  was  decidedly  weak 
for  other  than  most  select.  Sweet  Pota- 
toes arrived  from  Merced  and  brought 
tolerably  stiff  figures,  commanding  $2  75@ 
3.50  per  cental  in  a  limited  way. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @  1  05 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   30  <a  75 

Early  Rose   30  @  40 

Garnet  Chile   50  @  70 

Sweet  Potatoes,    cental  2  50  @  3  50 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
A  feature  of  the  week  in  the  fresh  fruit 
trade  was  the  inauguration  of  auction 
sales  on  the  wharf  by  the  Growers'  Co- 
operative Agency,  composed  largely  of 
Sacramento  river  fruit  growers  and  han- 
dling principally  Sacramento  river  fruit. 
Much  antagonism  has  been  worked  up 
against  the  Growers'  Agency  by  the  fruit 
commission  firms  who  previously  han- 
dled the  bulk  of  the  Sacramento  river 
fruit  coming  to  this  city.  The  fruit  han- 
dlers have  a  boycott  against  the  Growers' 
Agency,  and  the  Agency  has  a  suit  for 
damages  against  the  commission  firms  in 
the  boycott.  The  first  auction  was  held 
Monday  and  extremely  low  prices  pre- 
vailed, Cantaloupes  going  at  20@25c.  per 
crate,  Nutmeg  Melons  at  15c.  per  box, 
No.  2  Bartlett  Pears  at  15@25c.  per  box, 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  at  15c.  and  Plums 
at  10@15c.    Subsequent  prices  at  the  auc- 


tion sales  were  at  much  the  same  low 
levels.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
for  the  grower,  first,  last  and  all  the  time, 
and  thoroughly  understands  the  griev- 
ances with  which  the  growers  have  had 
to  contend,  and  which  have  led  to  the 
present  conflict.  The  very  low  values  it 
has  been  necessary  to  accept  at  these  auc- 
tion sales  are,  of  course,  having  tempora- 
rily a  depressing  effect  on  the  fresh  fruit 
market  generally,  but  this  is  a  matter 
which  will  doubtless  soon  regulate  itself, 
and  it  is  probable  that  good  will  ulti- 
mately result  to  the  entire  fruit  produc- 
ing interest.  The  general  market  showed 
considerable  activity,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  number  of  Eastern  visitors  in 
the  city,  but  offerings  of  the  most  season- 
able kinds  were  liberal,  and  the  market  as 
a  whole  showed  weakness,  with  prices  at 
a  somewhat  wider  range  than  ordinarily, 
this  being  in  a  certain  measure  attribut- 
able to  great  difference  in  the  quality  of 
offerings.  Most  of  the  quotations  are  nec- 
essarily based  on  sales  made  in  the  open 
market. 

Apples,  $  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box..  60®  90 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $ 50- lb  box.      30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  ^  crate   30®  65 

Cantaloupes,  fi  crate   75®  1  25 

Crabapples,  $  small  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  $  chest    2  0i@  4  00 

Raspberries,  Tgt  chest   6  00®  9  00 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  65g90c;  2-layer          1  00®  1  50 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  $  crate   40®  60 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  ^  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,  <&>  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  $  box   35®  50 

Nectarines,  Red,  $  box   50®  1  00 

Nectarines,  White,  ¥  box   25®  50 

Nutmeg  Melons,  f>  crate   25g>  40 

Peaches,      box   25®  50 

Peaches,  $  basket   15®  35 

Peaches,  Cling,  in  tulk,  *  ton   15  00@20  00 

Peaches,  Freestone,  in  bulk,  $  ton. .  10  00@15  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-ft)  box   50®  75 

Pears,  common,  $  box   25®  40 

Pears,  No.  I  Bartlett,  fl  ton   15  00@18  00 

Plums,  choice  large,  %i  box  or  crate..      30®  50 

Plums,  $  ton   8  00@12  00 

Plums,  small,  $  box   15®  30 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  derate    25®  40 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  <p  chest..    7  03®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  *  chest    3  00®  6  00 

Watermelons,  f,  doz   75®  2  00 

Whortleberries,  *  lb   5@  7 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Apricots  are  being  offered  entirely  too 
freely  from  first  hands  for  a  healthy  mar- 
ket. With  a  heavy  yield  and  canners 
packing  less  than  usual,  confining  their 
purchases  mainly  to  the  largest  and 
choicest,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop 
than  ordinarily  is  being  dried.  While 
there  is  considerable  movement  outward 
and  the  full  quota  of  operators  in  the 
field,  handlers  cannot  take  immediate  care 
of  the  entire  crop,  no  matter  how  much 
their  desire  to  do  so,  or  how  tempting  to 
them  the  going  prices.  Choics  Royal 
Apricots  were  offered  this  week  in  sacks 
at  6Jc.  The  fruit  could  not  well  have 
been  finer.  Handlers  found  no  fault  with 
the  quality  or  the  price,  but  having  al- 
ready all  they  could  conveniently  take 
care  of  for  the  present,  declined  making 
further  purchases.  The  quotable  range 
may  be  said  to  be  5$@7c.  on  Royal  Apri- 
cots in  sacks  and  7@8Jc.  for  Moorparks, 
business  being  within  range  of  these  fig- 
ures when  buyers  are  found  in  need  of 
stock.  Apples  are  offering  more  freely 
and  are  lower,  7 Jc.  being  now  a  quotable 
extreme  for  evaporated  in  boxes.  Specu- 
lative operators  are  quoting  7c.  for  Sep- 
tember and  6Jc.  for  October  delivery. 
Not  much  has  been  yet  done  in  Peaches, 
but  buyers  are  talking  4J@4Jc.  on  stand- 
ard to  choice  for  late  August  delivery. 
On  new  crop  Pears,  Plums  and  Nectarines, 
values  have  not  yet  been  clearly  deter- 
mined. October  deliveries  of  choice  Pears 
are  quoted  at  7c.  The  Prune  market  is 
not  giving  evidence  of  much  life  at  pres- 
ent, buyers  and  sellers  being  in  most  in- 
stances still  too  far  apart  in  their  views 
for  much  business  to  be  transacted.  Re- 
cent transfers  have  been  mainly  in  Prunes 
from  "outside"  districts  on  the2jjc.  basis, 
Jc.  premium  for  large  sizes.  The  mini- 
mum asking  figure  for  Santa  Claras  is2|c. 
for  the  four  sizes,  Jc.  premium  for  large. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- ft>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   7  ®  7K 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  ft)  ....  5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7% 

Nectarines,  $  lb   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  '.  4%®  5'A 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   — @— 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   6  ®  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  5 

Apples,  quartered   @  

Peaches,  unpeeled  , —  ®  

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  f,  tt>   1%®  2% 

RAISINS. 
Stocks  now  in  hand  are  of  small  volume 
and  are  mostly  loose  Muscatels,  for  which 
the  market  is  firm  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  5Jc,  5|c  and  6c  for  2,  3  and  4- 
crown.  In  new  Raisins  for  future  delivery 


there  is  nothing  at  present  doing,  pend- 
ing efforts  to  effect  a  combination  of 
growers  and  packers.  In  Spain  heavy 
damage  is  reported  to  the  raisin  crop 
from  extremely  hot  weather. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  has  been  a  very  fair  demand  for 
both  Lemons  and  Limes,  but  there  was 
no  scarcity  of  supplies  of  either  kind,  and 
values  remained  virtually  as  last  noted. 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@l  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

The  Almond  market  is  booming,  on  ac- 
count of  failure  in  European  crop,  and  a 
corner  is  said  to  be  in  process  of  forma- 
tion on  the  California  output.  A  large 
portion  of  the  crop  in  this  State  is  re- 
ported already  secured  by  several  dealers, 
with  sales  up  to  12c  for  leading  Hatch  va- 
rieties. The  Davisville  and  Brentwood 
growers  sold  their  poolings  last  Sat- 
urday to  a  San  Francisco  firm  at  good 
prices,  and  much  better  than  had  been 
previously  bid.  As  to  Walnuts,  there 
have  been  no  new  developments.  Peanuts 
are  in  quite  moderate  supply  and  values 
are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft)  11 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. ..  .11 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell 
Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell....  7  @8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  iYt®  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6^ 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  very 
quiet,  with  offerings  light  from  first 
hands  and  little  disposition  shown  on  the 
part  of  either  buyers  or  sellers  to  crowd 
business.  Quotable  values  for  dry  wines 
of  last  vintage  remain  nominally  at  20@ 
25c  per  gallon,  although  it  would  have  to 
be  an  exceptionally  choice  article  for 
which  extreme  price  above  noted  could  be 
readily  realized  in  a  regular  way.  The 
quotable  range  on  grapes  may  be  said  to 
be  $20@25  per  ton  for  good  to  select 
Northern  grapes  for  dry  wines,  and  $12® 
16  per  ton  for  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento sweet  wine  stock.  There  is  a  fair 
movement  outward,  mostly  of  blended 
wines.  Last  Saturday's  Panama  steamer 
carried  79,725  gallons  and  30  cases,  mostly 
for  New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com' 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


@10 
@  6 


9  @io 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1902 


Flour,  H  sacks  133, 

Wheat,  centals....  48, 

Barley,  centals  180 

Oats,  centals   15, 

Corn,  centals  

Rye,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   5 

Potatoes,  sacks   18, 

Onions,  sacks   4 

Hay,  tons   4 

Wool,  bales   1 

Hops,  bales  


016 

0-5 
365 
839 
810 
4 

923 
,937 
903 
,812 
,105 
18 


621,601 
461,206 
539,728 
64,993 
6.79S 
39,604 
18,730 
131,734 
22,144 
25.005 
7,102 
31 


Same  time 
last  year. 


594,222 
445,450 
293,105 
123,821 
11,635 
4,055 
12,927 
135,754 
34,117 
17,720 
9,822 
11 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1902 

Same  time 
last  year. 

97,492 

383,412 

402,580 

Wheat,  centals... 

.  19,654 

318  390 

391,028 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  172,390 

281.519 

52,883 

940 

5  702 

525 

1,075 

4,634 

4,379 

611 

2,060 

536 

250 

13,176 

308 

85,157 

168,700 

612 

2,670 

13,388 

3 

56 

469 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  2,349 

7,643 

5,646 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Aug.  13  — Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 8@10o  ;  prime  wire  tray,  K>vg  ln;Uc ;  choice, 
ll@HMc;  fancy,  HK@12c. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  naved  In 
feeding  n 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

■  FEED  AND  ENSILACE  CUTTER8  AND 
L    n.     .  FODDER  SHREDDERS  | 

I  are  the  ntrongent  moat  durable,  largest  <  npa. 
I  r  1 1  B,BC*"ne«  made.  This  new  Traveling  Feed 
\  Table  removes  every  clement  of  danger  from 

Ileedlng.  No  dancer  to  Angers,  hands  and  arms. 
C'apaelty— iust  as  much  as  you  can  get 
;to  the  machine.   Will  elevate  tho  feed 
toany  height.  Free  catalogue  and  "A 
BOOK  ON  SILAGE" sentto  all  <nqulrers.i 

THE  SILVER  MFG  GO.  SOLD  BY 

Salem,  Ohio.     /V  flonker  &  CO. 

16  &  18  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco. 


California    Dried    Fruits.— Spot  supplies 
light,  the  demand  is  fair,  and  current  values  ai 
being  well  maintained. 

Prunes,  35£@6!/,c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  8@10V£c;  bags,  7Hg9c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  8!4@10l4c;  peeled,  12@16c. 


climates 


P  &  B  Paint  is 
used  all  over  the  world 
for  all  the  purposes  a 

penetrating  and  preserving 
paint  is  used  for.  It  is  not 
affected  in  the  least  by 
changes  of  temperature,  heat, 
cold,  moisture,  dampness, 
gases,  alkalies,  acids,  fumes 
or  anything  else.  It  is  a 
paint  that  preserves  all  metal 
and  stone  and  woodwork 
against  decay. 

Send  for  booklet.  8 
Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  IV  Fifth  St.,  Los  Jingeles 
Pioneer  Bik,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  TJ.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa- 1 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
F»ATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared* 
New,  common-sen  no  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  uo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  247. 

in. 


Trade  Mark. 


Firming  Bro«-»  chfltnifltfl, 
Dnloa  Htoek  Tarda,  Chicago, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

808  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

European  Prune  Products  and  Markets. 

Special  report  through  the  I'acltle  Coirmercial 
Museum  of  San  trancisco  for  ihe  Pacific 
Rural.  Press. 

Hungary. — The  present  prospects  in 
Bosnia  and  Servia  are  for  a  good  mid- 
dle crop  of  prunes.  In  case  no  unfor- 
seen  events  take  place,  the  crop  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year,  which  was 
weak  in  those  countries.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  figures  at  the  present 
moment  There  are  no  left-over  stocks 
of  last  year's  crop  of  Bosnian  and  Ser- 
vian prunes.  Last  year's  crop  of  Ser- 
vian and  Bosnian  prunes  was  over  100,- 
000,000  pounds. 

The  present  selling  prices  of  new 
prunes  for  autumn  delivery  are  as  fol- 
lows: For  1902  Bosnian  prunes  in  lots 
of  110-120,  95-100,  80-85.  per  hundred 
meter  -  centners  (22,046  pounds),  in 
sacks  for  delivery  in  October,  1902, 
average  price  $2.75  upwards  per  110.23 
pounds  at  the  Bosnian  station  on  the 
Save. 

For  1902  Servian  prunes  in  lots  of 
110-120,  95-100,  80-85,  per  hundred 
meter  -  centners  (22,04(!  pounds),  in 
sacks  for  delivery  in  October,  1902, 
average  price  from  say  $2.60  upwards 
per  50  kilograms  (110.23  pounds)  net 
cash  at  the  Servian  station  on  the 
Save. 

The  real  regulation  of  prices,  how- 
ever, will  come  in  August,  when  the 
extent  of  the  crops  of  the  producing 
countries  can  be  clearly  seen  and  in 
particular  when  Hungary's  crops  are 
secured.  Frank  Dyer  Chester, 
U.  S.  Consul. 

France.  —  In  accordance  with  in- 
structions from  the  State  Department 
to  report  on  the  prune  crop  of  south- 
west France  at  this  date,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  as  follows: 

There  is  no  modification  of  conditions 
as  given  in  my  June  report.  The  prune 
crop  of  this  region  will  be  practically  a 
negligible  quantity  in  the  prune  market 
of  1902.  There  will  not  be  enough  to 
supply  thelhome  demand,  let  alone  any 
for  export.     Albion  W.  Tourgee, 

U.  S.  Consul. 

Bordeaux,  France,  July  15,  1902. 


European  Walnuts  and  Lemons. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  if  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Hungary.  —  The  May  frosts  have 
spoiled  the  walnut  crop  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, so  that  in  the  chief  growing  dis- 
tricts hardly  a  fourth  of  last  year's 
crop  is  to  be  expected.  The  1901  prod- 
uct has  been  almost  entirely  consumed, 
and  so  no  large  amount  can  be  obtained 
before  some  months,  say  the  middle  of 
October.  Sales  are  made  against  cash 
payment,  the  walnuts  are  collected  at 
certain  centers,  are  manipulated  and 
are  again  sold  for  cash.  No  offers  will 
be  made  before  October,  when  the  re- 
sult of  this  year's  crop  will  be  known. 
Prices  differ  from  year  to  year  from  15 
to  20  crowns  (say  $3  to  $4). 

As  reported  last  year,  Hungary's 
export  has  never  been  so  small  and  the 
import  t>o  large  as  in  the  year  1900. 
Roumania's  crop  is  more  important. 

Frank  Dyer  Chester, 

U.  S.  Consul. 

Budapest,  Hungary,  June  25,  1902. 

Italy.  —  The  heavy  rains  of  the 
spring  have  caused  most  of  the  lemons 
to  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  as  large 
lemons  are  not  desired  in  America  most 
of  them  will  be  consumed  in  Europe. 
Shipments  to  America  will  therefore 
probably  be  below  that  of  last  year.  The 
crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  one-third 
shorter  than  usual.  It  will  probably 
be  about  50,000  boxes,  but  only  a  part 
of  this  will  be  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  rate  of  freight  to  New 
York  is  1  shilling  per  box  or  1  shilling 
3  pence  by  the  fastest  steamers. 

Walnuts. — Coldness  of  the  weather, 
and  heavy  rains  during  the  blossoming 
of  the  trees  caused  much  of  the  flower 
to  fall  before  maturity,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  crop  is  expected  to  be  very 
short;  not  more  than  half  an  average 
crop.  C.  S.  Crowningshield, 

U.  S.  Commercial  Agent. 

Castellammare  di  Stabia,  Italy. 


European  Almond  Crops  and  Prices. 

Special  report  through  the  Paciflo  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Spain. — What  are  shipped  from  here 
are  known  as  "Alicante  almonds,"  al- 
ways without  shells,  and  picked  in  dif- 
ferent sizes  or  qualities,  such  as  "  fine," 
"medium,"  "superior,"  and  "ordi- 
nary," and  are  generally  shipped  in 
boxes  containing  twenty-eight  pounds 
each;  some  in  barrels  containing  3  cwt. 
each  and  a  few  in  bags  containing  2£ 
cwt.  each.  They  generally  ripen  about 
or  during  the  month  of  July,  and  are 
brought  to  market,  in  kernels  or  with- 
out the  shell,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  month  of  August  and  some  small 
shipments  are  made  about  the  end  of 
August. 

The  coming  crop  promises  poorly.  It 
will  be  a  short  one,  say  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  past  one,  which  was 
also  a  short  one,  and  of  which  no  stocks 
are  now  remaining  in  this  district.  It 
is  thought  prices  will  rule  higher  than 
during  the  past  season,  and  the  quality 
will  be  good. 

There  are  no  direct  sailings  from  this 
port,  consequently  freights  are  very 
high,  say  a  through  freight  of  60  shil- 
lings ($14.70)  per  ton  of  20  cwt.  net  via 
Liverpool  and  50  shillings  ($12.25)  per 
ton  of  20  cwt.  net  via  Amsterdam  for 
New  York  or  Boston. 

During  the  past  season  about  283 
tons  of  almonds  have  been  exported  to 
the  United  States  from  this  port,  viz. : 
14,195  boxes,  592  barrels  and  138  bags, 
making  up  a  total  value  of  $107,002.61 
U.  S.  gold  coin.  E.  C.  Carey, 
Acting  Vice-Consul. 

Alicante,  Spain,  July  10,  1902. 

Italy. — The  varieties  grown  in  the 
consular  district  and  shipped  to  the 
United  States  are  known  in  the  trade 
as  Paterno  -  Aderno,  Biancavilla, 
Palma  -  Girgenti,  Catania,  Mascali, 
Amare,  Selected  Avola.  In  reference 
to  describing  the  nature  of  the  shells,  I 
find  that  there  are  no  unshelled 
almonds  in  the  Catania  market,  and  not 
to  delay  this  report  I  have  concluded 
that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  send 
samples  of  the  different  varieties  to  the 
Pacific  Commercial  Museum.  I  have 
written  to  the  different  localities  in  the 
interior  for  samples  and  on  arrival  of 
same  will  forward  them  direct  to  San 
Francisco. 

All  shipments  to  the  United  States 
are  shelled.  Almonds  ripen  during 
August  and  shipments  usually  com- 
mence about  September  10th.  In  some 
localities  the  whole  crop  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  in  others  there  will  be 
about  the  usual  yield.  The  crop  this 
year  will  be  about  one-half  that  of  last 
year  and  about  one-third  less  than  the 
average  yield.  The  crop  in  this  dis- 
trict is  estimated  at  35,000  bags  or 
7,716,100  pounds;  present  prices  as  fol- 
lows, shelled: 

Dollars  per 

Per  100  kilos.  Lire.    220.46  lbs. 

Paterno- Aderno  207  00       839  95 

Palma-Girgenti  205  00         39  56 

Biancavilla  205  00         39  56 

Catania  210  00         40  53 

Mascali  211  00         40  72 

Amare  2(19  00         40  33 

Avola,  selected  244  00         47  09 

Present  freight  rates  to  New  York, 
$4.86  to  $5.37  per  ton. 

Alexander  Weingarter, 
U.  S.  Consul. 

Catania,  July  9,  1902. 


Chance  or  w»ter  is  the  great  peril  of  vaca- 
tion time.  Pure  water  is  scarce,  hence  disturb- 
ances, always  serious,  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  has  never  failed.  Can  it 
fail  in  your  case? 


T,LE  PROP  THAT  SAVESthe  CROP 


and  never  wears  out. 


They  are  to  the  wood- 
en fruit  prop  what  the 
clothespin  is  to  the 
clothesline.  They 
grasp  the  prop  by  the 
prong  points  and 
form  a  crutch  that 
holdsthe  limb  firmly 
but  as  gently  as  if 
held  by  hand. 
Be  sure  you  get 
'Woodward's 
ad  jus'  a  ble  prop  brack- 
et. The  only  one  that 
ailjusti  itself  to  any 
prop  or  Cottonwood 
pole.  Cost  2c  eacu 
Ask  your  hardware  deal  r. 


J.  K.  Woodward  &  Co,  860  Vine-ci  P.iverside.Cal. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Greatest  Step  Ever  Made  In  Ad- 
vanced Cream  Separator 
Construction. 
If  cost  more.are  m  orth  double, 
for  tliey  produce  enough  I 
more  butter  than  the  bent  [ 
competing  separator  to  pay 
fully  6  per  cent  Interest  on  I 
whole  flrs-t  cost  or  machine.  I 
We  Absolutely  Warrant  It  and  Give  I 
Free  Trial  to  Prove  II.  " 
Also  very  light  running.*  6001b.  machine 
turning  easier  than  other  300  lb  machines. 
No  disks  to  bother  with  and  get  out  of 
order.   No  complications. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  all  different 
separators. send  us  for  a  copy  of  ■•TheSep- 
arator."  conlamingan  expert  opinion  on 
them,  together  with  free  Catalog  No.  131. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies. 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester  Pa. 


When 

ye  hae  naetUng 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.  It  wi  i  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 


r  We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Kichter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  'arKe  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FftNCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO   C.  ROE  DING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Wnxhlu  gtcm.  D  I 


a  "S'CataloguE  U 

Every    horticulturist  L_i 
should  have  it.  40  pages 

of  new  information  and  Jl 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nursertes  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE,  bend 
for  1c  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  _ 

MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

NEW  CROP  NOW  READY.    GOOD  QUALITY. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 

Later  we  shall  offer  Seeds  of  APPLE,  CRAB, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM,  MAHALEB  CHERRY  and 
PEAR.  Also  full  line  of  FRUIT  STOCKS.  Write 
for  prices. 

RAFFIA  I  Best  quality,  long  strands,  good  color 
I  and  strength.   We  are  headquarters. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

DRESHERTOWN.  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  PA. 
WHOLESALE  DEPARTMENT. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3X-4- 


r 


Foot, 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FKESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Portable  tiol» 

No.  47  has  two  inside  doors 
and  one  outside.  Three 
rooms  and  three  windows. 
Weight  4800  pounds  packed 
for  shipment. 

A  Very  Convenient  and 
Inexpensive  House. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

BURNH  AM-STANDEF03D  CO. 

Washington  Street, 
bet  1st  and  2nd, 

OAKLAND, CAL. 
San  Francisco  OtH<  e: 
40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 

MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  S;. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


August  16,  1902. 
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1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

80AcresAH  Rich 
Valley  Land. 

Good  house  of  seven  rooms  and  bath,  and  other 
buildings.  Located  one  mile  from  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co.,  near  school  and  R.  R.  station.  Price 
reasonable.  Address  H.  J.  LE WELLING,  St. 
Helena,  Cal. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and. 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


THE  R.  F.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON.  CAL. 


Oil  Tanks.    Water  Tanks.    All  Kinds  of  Tanks. 

Get  my  delivered  price  to  any  part  of  the  State. 
I  can  save  you  from  10%  to  20%.  A  2-cent  stamp 
will  prove  this  to  be  true.   Write  to-day. 

K.  F.  WILSON,  Prop,,  Stockton,  Cal. 


i 
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Anderson-Barngrover   Co  * 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

COMBINATION  PRUNE  MACHINES  (D,PPAENRD  XFD°ERRAT0R) 

AUTOMATIC  PRUNE  DIPPERS  FOR  LARGE  ORCHARDS. 

UP-TO-DATE  TRUCKS,  WAGONS,  FIELD  CARS,  ETC.     PACKING  HOUSE  AND  CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 
Santa    Clara    Street,    SAIN    JOSE.    CfV  l_ . 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
lonfJ.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A    HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FROST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


JACKSON 

MfMiil 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-11    market   St.   San  Francisco, 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Thirty-five  bushels  of  wheat  con- 
tain thirty  pounds  of 

Potash 

Our  books  contain  many  valuable 
facts  and  suggestions  for  farmers. 
The  books  are  free ;  send  name 
and  address  to 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO..  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


2nd-Hand  California  Hop  Press. 

$65. OO.    NEARLY  NEW. 
Made  by  Jacob  Price  of  San  Leandro 

Box  6  feet  deep,  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide,  making 

bale  24  inches.   New  press  costs  $150.00. 
Address  I.  J.  TRUMAN  &  CO.,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES, 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 

WM  H.  GRAY,  Agent,   San  Leandro,  Cal. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 

10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  •' 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4  50  SANTA  FE  AVE  ,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
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ON   THE  ROAD. 


In  the  Hub  of  the  San  Joaquin. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

F.  P.  Cook. 

Thk  State's  Center. — The  center  of 
the  geographical  area  of  California  east 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  also,  is 
marked  by  a  granite  surveyor's  monu- 
ment, which  stands  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  business  center  of  Fresno  to 
the  west,  on  a  slight  rise  of  ground. 

Effects  of  Irrigation. — When  the 
work  of  turning  Fresno  county's  pro- 
duction from  the  products  of  a  desert  to 
those  of  civilization  first  began,  men 
had  to  go  from  50  to  150  feet  into  the 
earth  to  find  water  outside  the  streams. 
Now,  well  digging  shows  that  the  gen- 
eral average  depth  to  water  is  8  feet, 
in  some  places  less,  and  the  greatest 
anxiety  is  to  find  means  to  get  rid  of 
the  water. 

About  Humidity. — Men  may  produce 
barometrical  records,  gained  at  what 
height  from  the  earth  we  do  not  know, 
as  much  as  they  like,  but  the  man  who 
happens  to  have  a  wheat-straw  hat  to 
wear,  and  who  travels  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys  in  mid- 
summer, can  see  by  the  difference  of 
condition  of  the  straw  in  his  hat  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  in  varying  conditions 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  humid- 
ity of  the  air  even  in  the  irrigated  and 
non-irrigated  sections  of  the  same 
county,  and  a  particularly  noticeable 
difference  between  the  grain-growing 
regions  of  the  western  side  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  and  the  alfalfa,  vine- 
yard and  orchard  fruit,  and  corn-rais- 
ing region  around  Hanford.  Tulare 
lake  undoubtedly  has  a  modifying  influ- 
ence. 

The  Fresno  Packers. — The  Eisen- 
Veith  and  Earl  fruit  companies  are 
the  only  shippers  of  green  fruit  out  of 
Fresno  this  year.  The  former  is  a 
f.  o.  b.  buyer.  They  expect  to  ship  a 
total  of  150  cars  this  season.  They  will 
probably  not  ship  as  many  Bartlett 
pears  this  year  as  the  production  war- 
rants, since  the  owners  of  orchards — 
many  of  them  Chinese  and  Armenians, 
to  whom  the  orchards  were  sold  re- 
cently, largely  last  year — figuring  from 
the  basis  of  the  destruction  done  by  the 
pear  blight  locally,  thought  to  get  from 
$40  to  $60  a  ton  for  their  pears;  but  the 
company  refused  to  pay  more  than  $20, 
so  they  report.  Now  owners  of  or- 
chards are  eager  to  sell  at  much  less 
figures,  but  find  no  demand  where  they 
expected  to. 

The  principal  points  where  the  com- 
pany is  packing  green  this  season  are 
Fresno,  Sanger  and  Las  Palmas.  In 
Fresno  they  have  given  up  the  ware- 
house they  had,  but  are  looking  for  one 
in  its  place,  and  they  have  leased  the 
drier,  distillery  and  packing  house  of 
the  Fresno  Tartar  Works  at  Malter- 
moro. 

Noble  Bros.,  of  the  Eagle  Packing 
Co.,  are  putting  several  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  their  packing  house. 

The  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.  is  us- 
ing an  Olds  automobile  this  season  for 
fruit-buying  work.  Their  record  with 
the  machine  during  the  apricot  season 
was  2000  miles,  without  a  mishap,  at  a 
cost  of  $20,  only  $10  of  which  was  for 
actual  running  expenses,  the  other  half 
being  for  care  by  the  selling  agents. 
This  is  but  1  cent  per  mile  for  all  ex- 
penses. The  record  showed  00,  56,  72, 
81,  54  miles  for  each  of  five  days  during 
the  week  of  heaviest  travel.  Two  teams, 
making  less  mileage  each,  cost  them 
$65.  As  a  consequence  of  this  compara- 
tive showing,  they  intend  to  put  on  two 
more  machines.  It  is  understood  in 
Fresno  that  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  used 
an  auto  at  San  Jose  for  buying.  The 
Fresno  Home  packing  house  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  application  of  correct 
principles  in  the  organization  of  a  busi- 
ness. The  manager  of  the  packing 
house,  T.  W.  Pond,  grew  up  in  the 
business,  and  so  understands  it.  Only 
results  are  required  of  him,  and  all  de- 
tails of  method  and  work  in  producing 
them  are  left  to  him.  He  has  the  abil- 
ity to  put  each  employe  where  be  or 
she  fits  in  the  work,  so  that  the  whole 
human  machinery  runs  most  smoothly 


Benicia  Agricultural  Works. 

We  present  in  this  issue  illustration 
of  the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works,  the 
largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
West,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 


This  factory  is  located  at  Benicia, 
Cal.,  only  a  few  hours  distant  from  San 
Francisco,  and  is  particularly  fortunate 
in  having  excellent  railway  and  water 
shipping  facilities. 

Not  only  do  these  works  turn  out 
plows,  vehicles  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  but  in  addition  cater  to  a 


large  line  of  jobbing  customers  for 
work  in  wood  and  metal  lines. 

The  plant,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, has  a  diversified  equipment,  in- 
cluding, in  addition  to  the  building 
shown  in  the  illustration,  a  large  size 
bolt  making  plant,  which  is  a  late  addi- 
tion to  their  former  equipment. 


and  effectively  with  the  least  superin- 
tendence. All  of  which  is  the  best  evi- 
dence that  the  manager  is  well  fitted 
for  his  place,  leaving  those  higher  in  the 
business  free  to  make  that  reputation 
for  general  managerial  ability  in  fruit 
handling  which  it  is  locally  recognized 
they  are  making. 

In  the  brands  this  correctness  of  or- 
ganization is  also  manifest.  The  brands 
are  ribbons  only:  blue,  on  a  white  back- 
ground; white,  on  a  blue  ground;  green, 
on  a  yellow  ground;  yellow,  on  a  green 
ground;  purple,  on  a  gold  ground.  Each 
stands  for  a  certain  grade — the  same 
grade  in  all  fruits.  In  all  respects  this 
scheme  of  brands  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  of  art:  unity  and  di- 
versity in  combination;  contrast,  sim- 
plicity, easy  to  perceive  and  to  remem- 
ber, setting  forth  a  definite  idea.  Some 
$1100  worth  of  change  and  enlargement 
were  made  in  the  packing  house  this 
year. 

Some  internal  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  Seropian  packing  house,  under 
the  excellent  mechanical  management 
of  C.  W.  Chittenden,  who  was  on  the 
outside  for  the  firm  last  year,  but  will 
have  charge  of  the  house  this  year. 

A  five-room  sulphur  house,  on  the 
same  plan  as  that  of  the  Fowler  house, 
has  been  added  to  the  Fresno  house  of 
Chaddock  &  Co. 

A  new  80-ton  A.  B.  grader,  60-ton 
stemmer,  ten-room  bleacher  and  a  new 
processing  shed  have  been  added  to  the 
facilities  of  Castle  Bros.' house  this  year 
and  the  grader  moved  upstairs.  The 
firm  is  putting  out  some  fine  well- 
graded  fruit  in  the  apricot  line  ;  J.  J. 
Hoey  has  charge. 

No  green  fruit  was  put  out  at  Fresno 
by  the  Porter  Bros.  Co.  this  year.  A 
new  grader  somewhat  increases  the 
dried  fruit  capacity;  John  Mattingly 
succeeds  as  manager. 

Griffin  &  Skelly's  packing  house  has 
a  new  ten-room  sulphur  house,  with 
plastered  rooms  and  individual  brick 
flues  for  "fires."  F.  M.  Romayne  has 
the  management  of  the  house,  which  in- 
cludes a  cannery  in  active  operation. 

The  Association  cannery  is  doing  a 
large  amount  of  work  with  improved 
facilities. 

The  A.  L.  Hobbs  Co.  engine  has  been 
moved  out  of  the  house  into  a  new  brick 
house  of  its  own,  and  a  new  process 
room,  bleacher  and  grader  have  been 
added  to  the  packing  house. 

The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  house  is  busy  as 
usual  on  green  fruits. 

To  the  packing  house  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Seeded  Raisin  Co.,  near  by,  has 
been  added  a  $15,000  fire  department, 


consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  water 
pipes  discharging  automatically  upon 
the  melting  of  a  plug  at  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat.  A.  H.  Mowat  is  man- 
ager and  John  Luce  superintendent, 
succeeding  R.  D.  Robinson. 

The  Phoenix  Raisin  Seeding  &  Pack- 
ing Co.  engine  has  been  moved  into  a 
house  of  its  own,  and  a  new  bleacher 
put  in. 

The  Producers'  Packing  Co.  packed 
about  sixty  cars  of  raisins  last  year 
and  will  strive  to  pack  seventy-five  this 
year.  Other  packing  houses  in  this 
line  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  Olympian  Packing  Co.,  composed 
of  very  intelligent  Armenian  residents, 
has  rented  its  packing  house  for  this 
year  to  Guggenhime  &  Co.,  but  will 
maintain  its  organization  with  a  view  to 
being  in  business  next  year. 

Markarian  Bros,  packed  fifty-five 
carloads  of  figs  last  year  and  expect  to 
do  even  better  this  season.  They  re- 
port between  60%  and  65%  of  the  trees 
in  their  new  450-acre  fig  orchard, 
planted  last  year,  as  active  and  coming 
on  well. 

The  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.'s  new  brick 
packing  house  on  the  Santa  Fe  reser- 
vation is  creditable  to  the  town  and 
company.  It  is  112x120  feet,  basement 
and  two  stories,  of  brick.  The  base- 
ment is  double-floored  and  tile-drained 
underneath.  There  is  a  separate 
foundation  in  it  for  the  grader.  The 
basement  also  contains  the  dried 
fruit  processing  machinery  and  storage 
bins.  The  fig  packing  is  also  done  in 
it.  It,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
building,  is  lighted  by  electricity.  An 
elevator  runs  from  the  basement  to  the 
top  floor.  The  second  floor  is  used  for 
receiving  fruit,  packing  loose  and 
seeded  raisins,  and  as  a  general  oper- 
ating room.  Over  head  are  runways 
for  boxes,  which  are  made  on  the  top 
floor,  and  for  seeds  and  stems.  On  the 
top  floor  are  the  type  printing  and 
box  printing,  box  making  (including 
power  saw  and  planer),  box  nailing 
(including  three  Hayes  nailers)  ma- 
chinery, and  the  raisin  seeding  depart- 
ment. The  office  is  finished  in  cement 
overhead  as  well  as  on  sides,  above  tall 
wainscoting  in  natural  wood  oiled.  A 
false  ceiling  gives  it  an  overhead  air 
chamber,  and  helps  to  make  it  one  of 
the  coolest  of  offices.  A  regular  tele- 
phone system  connects  all  departments 
in  the  house  with  the  office;  and  150 
feet  of  2* -inch  hose,  well  placed  on  each 
floor  and  connected  with  a  large  stand 
pipe  supplied  by  the  city,  helps  to  make 
the  house  comparatively  safe  from  fire. 
The  power  to  drive  the  machinery  is 


supplied  by  two  70  H.  P.  boilers  and  a 
100  H.  P.  engine,  the  fuel  being  crude 
oil  stored  in  a  steel  tank  holding  6400 
gallons  and  a  brick  one  holding  10,700 
gallons,  both  buried  in  the  ground  out- 
side between  the  engine  house  and  the 
railroad  track.  A  150-light  Edison 
dynamo  supplies  the  electricity  for 
lighting,  telephone,  etc.  There  is  a 
separate  exhaust  steam  heater  for 
heating  water  for  the  boilers.  All  the 
power  machinery  is  in  a  separate  brick 
engine  house.  The  platform  facilities 
enable  the  loading  of  four  cars  at  a 
time.  All  in  all  it  is  a  notably  complete 
and  compact  house,  the  "  organization  " 
of  which  belongs  to  the  credit  of  W.  F. 
Forsey,  the  local  manager. 

The  new  firms  in  business  this  year 
at  Fresno  are  the  Droge  Fruit  Co., 
composed  of  P.  Droge  and  H.  Droge, 
brothers,  the  former  for  twelve  years 
and  the  latter  for  seven  years  in  the 
employ  of  Seropian  Bros,  and  Guggen- 
hime &  Co.     The  Droge  Co.  are  well 
spoken  of  by  the  trade  generally.  They 
'  will  pack  only  figs  this  year.  Their 
i  buyer  will  be  Sam  Zetz,  who  has  been 
with  Seropian  Bros,  and  the  J.  B.  In- 
derrieden Co.,  principally  the  former. 
The  Droge  Co.  has  a  new  house  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  reservation,  100x100 
feet  floor,  brick  foundation  and  base- 
I  ment,     otherwise     corrugated  iron, 
working  basement  and  separate  brick 
engine  house.    The  packing  machinery 
!  seems  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure 
t  unusual  economy  in  labor. 

Guggenhime  &  Co.  operated  some  at 
Parlier  last  year.  This  year,  at  Fresno, 
in  addition  to  renting  the  Olympian 
packing  house  on  the  S.  P.  reservation, 
they  are  having  a  fine  brick  one  built 
for  them  on  the  Santa  Fe  at  the  south 
end  of  the  reservation.     It  will  be 
176x86  feet,  one  and  one-half  story  and 
1  basement,  the  basement  of  cement,  to 
I  be  80x86,  with  brick  foundation  and 
wooden  superstructure,  with  fire  wall 
'  between  it  and  Seropian  Bros.'  house. 
It  is  expected  that  the  new  house  will 
(  be  done  Sept.  25.    In  addition  to  dried 
j  fruits,  figs  and  raisins,  they  will  handle 
'  honey,  making  a  specialty  of  beeswax. 
W.  F.  Toomey,  formerly  assistant  to 
Manager  Lynch  of  the  Porter  Bros. 
Co.,  is  the  local  manager,  with  several 
buyers.    Both  packing  houses  will  be 
used  this  season. 

Two  Tendencies.  —  There  are  two 
tendencies  in  California  quite  observa- 
ble to  one  who  has  traveled  all  over  its 
valley  portions:  One  is  toward  alfalfa 
raising  and  consequently  dairying  and 
stock  raising,  which  brings  about 
greater  diversification  of  industry  in 
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communities  as  well  as  on  individual 
farms;  and  the  other  is,  on  the  part  of 
promoters  in  new  sections  opening  up 
to  settlement,  to  tell  the  plain  truth 
about  them  in  a  way  to  interest  plain 
people  who  want  to  make  homes.  In 
consequence,  particularly  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  from  Modesto  to  Ba- 
kersfield  and  even  to  Stockton  and  be- 
yond to  Sacramento,  it  is  becoming  a 
home-making  State.  The  spirit  of  the 
State  is  slowly,  but  surely  changing 
from  gold  finding  to  home  finding,  yet 
it  is  true  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State  when  gold 
finding  was  so  promotive  of  agriculture 
and  all  the  arts  of  home  and  peace  as 
now,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  domi- 
nant tone  of  the  State  and  has  become 
a  sub-dominant  one  giving  power  to 
progress. 

A  dangerous  drink  is  impure  water.  It 
brings  on  diarrhoea,  cramps  and  piercing  pain  in 
the  bowels.  Counteract  the  effect  of  bad  water 
with  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  Take  it  in  your 
grip  when  you  travel. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. _  * 

A  Good  Testimonial. 

Midland  Poultry  Food  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Gentlemen:— On  Feb.  10,  19;  2,  I  took  oft  a  hatch 
of  thoroughbred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks, 
and  purchased  some  Midland  Poultry  Food  from 
the  "Petaluma"  Incubator  Co  on  which  to  feed 
them.  You  will  probably  be  pleased  to  note  that 
on  July  1  the  first  pullet  commenced  to  lay  and  so 
far  has  laid  two  eggs.  These  pullets  have  had 
nothing  but  the  Midland  Poultry  Food  and  a  little 
grain  since  they  were  hatched. 

This,  I  think,  speaks  very  highly  for  the  M'dland 
Poultry  Food,  as  never  In  the  history  of  my  hatch- 
ing have  I  had  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  pullets 
commence  laying  so  early.  As  you  will  see,  they 
are  a  littl"  over  iy,  months  old,  not  being  5  months 
old  until  the  10th  of  this  month. 

Midland  Food  is,  without  doubt,  an  excellent 
article,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will  not  be  without 
it  on  my  poultry  ranch,  and  will  recommend  it  to 
all  poultry  men  who  are  desirous  of  having  their 
fowls  develop  and  mature  early.  I  have  also 
raised  a  larger  percentage  of  chicks  with  this 
Food  than  ever  before. 

Wishing  you  the  greatest  of  success  with  your 
Food,  I  remain,  Respectfully, 

H.  R.  CAMPBELL. 

Petaluma,  Cal.,  July  3,  1902. 


Choose  Wisely. 


From  among  the  remedies  offered  for  diseases  of 
the  horse,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  novice  to 
make  a  choice.  One  can  safe'y  depend,  however, 
on  anything  that  has  been  sold  and  used  for  many 
years.  Thi-re  is  one  such  that  stands  out  prom- 
inent, Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  manufactured  bv 
the  Dr  B  J.  Kendall  Co.  of  Enosbu'g  Falls,  Vt. 
This  preparation  has  had  a  long  and  successful 
career.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  in  the  State 
where  it  is  manufactured,  its  merits  have  com- 
mended themselves  to  intelligent  horse  owners 
and  have  given  it  a  footing  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  horses  are  used  and  appreciated. 
The  Dr.  Kendall  Co.  publish  a  book  entitled  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  a  valu- 
able compendium  of  horse  Information,  well  illus- 
trated, concisely  written,  and  containing  useful 
and  independent  discussion  of  almost  every  dis- 
ease to  which  the  horse  Is  subject  It  can  be  pro- 
cured for  the  writing  to  the  publisher.  The  book 
commends  itself  to  anyone  who  wants  reliable  in- 
formation in  brief  form.  Write  the  Dr.  B.  J. 
Kendall  Co  at  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt  ,  for  a  copy  of 
their  book  on  "Tne  Horse  and  His  Diseases,"  sent 
free. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
i  wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
'  a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  Btag- 
gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  Die  new  catalogue,   ltis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  ic»  Qulncy,  Ills. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  ».  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 


JERSEYS-  First-class  regist'd  bulls  for  sale.  In- 
quire C  L.  Taylor,  218  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A.J  C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Matlliard,  Sao  Geronimo.  Marin  Co..  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


O  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  RCLL8  FOR 
SALE.   Address  B.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  S  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Hare  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsbure.  Cal. 


SUTTON  BROS..  Lodi.  Cal.    Breeders  of  ReglBt'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlies  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


J.  L.  BO  URL  AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


A8HLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  ME AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    UU.   JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DELrtlA//ARE. 

manufacturere  of  Q  |J  ]\|  PQ\ A/OIR  R 


Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting:,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$50.0°  RANGE  POR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  APD  STFPI    PANOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

&  l  cel.  Krtnuc  we  wU]  f  *r  a  shon  Ume  deliyer  at  youi; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21Vi  inches  deep,  and  15gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet  - 
Beat  Bangs  made.  WM.  G  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  In  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHI RES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  ''Poultry  Fattening;  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUn A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents   P6TALUMA,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER  FOR  OUR  POULTRY  FOODS: 

Emery's  Beef,  Blood  and  Bone, 

Emery's  Pure  Meat  Meal. 

VALUABLE    INFORMATION    IN    REPLY    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELHO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JOSEPH   MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young    Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA, 

Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEGINE 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  c?iCAw^TKE^YN0FRRKA-NC,sco. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 

With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  later  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  ElPctrlc  Power.   Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  HFG  CO., 

OFFICE  619  MARKET  STREET. 

WORKS   9-11  STEVENSON  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


.DEWEY.STRONG&CQ, 
r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F7 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    Easy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

Tbe  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


SELF  FEEDERS^ 


'round ^ADM|ral  hay  press  co. 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY. 
MO. 


FOR 

oi//?  r/?£f 

Catalogue 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tenJ 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Oar  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Tour  money  back,  if  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  LAYAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  MJiWoW^  I  MS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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You  Want  Some  of  These 

FOR  FALL  TRADE: 

JOtin  DCCrC  W^lkill£  PlOWS  ^dispensable — as  staple  with  the  Implement  Dealer  as  Sugar  is  with 
NCW  DC3.1  Gllll^  PlOWS     Acknowledged  leaders  of  tne  Gang  Plow  trade.    More  sold  than  all  of  the  other 


Matt/-  rVpp*»p  fticf*  PlnWC      ^  there  is  any  demand  for  Disc  Plows  in  your  trade  you  can  catch  it  wii 
"      '^-/^'-  ^  1       YY  3.    jsjew  oeere  the  latest  and  greatest  improvement  in  Disc  Plows,    i,  2,  3,  l 


ih  the 
3,  4-disc. 


T\pp*«p  fti^f*  TTdrrnWC     Made  for  Orchard.  Vineyard  or  Field  Work.    Round  or  Cutaway  Discs.    Few  cast- 
DIM  ndllUYVS.    ings  tQ  break     AJ1  standards  are  steei     A]i  bearings  have  wood  boxes. 

^fhlltt IPT"  Wf*Jl0 HT1C  ^or  strengtr)  and  reliability.  We  can  supply  you  with  either  the  Steel  Skein  Axle, 
JLIIULULI     TTdSUllS.    Tubular  Axle,  or  Schuttler  Patent  Round  Solid  Steel  Stool  Collar  Axle— the  strongest, 

simplest  and  best  axle  ever  made.    Built  on  mechanical  principles. 

Deere  All  Right  Vehicles. 

For  Quality,  Style  and  Finish  will  satisfy  your  customers. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO, 


"SELL  A  HORSE  AND  DUY  A  PLOW." 


MADE  WITH 

1,  2,  3  AND  4  DISCS. 

000000 

NO  COST  FOR 
REPAIRS 
AND  SHARPENING 
POINTS. 


50%  LIGHTER 
DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


00000-0 


THE  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW. 


USES  LESS 
HORSES  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  DISC  PLOW  TO  DATE. 

Phenomenal  Sale.  Most  Satisfactory  Results. 

TRY  ONE  AND  BUY  ONE. 

If  your  neighbor  has  one,  see  it  at  work.    Just  a  plain  Disc  Plow,  with  no 

fancy  features  to  worry  you  and  spoil  the  plow. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OUR  AGENTS,  and 

BAKER  &  HAHILTON, 

San  Francisco,       Sacramento,       Los  Angeles,       Portland,       New  York. 
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Profitable  Orchards  Near  Paso  Robles. 

Considerable  criticism  has  recently 
been  passed  upon  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  University  describing  the  disap- 
pointments and  failures  resulting  from 
planting  fruit  on  hardpan  soils  or  in 
situations  where  untimely  frost  occurs. 
The  bulletin  defines  quite  closely  both 
the  character  of  land  on  which  these 
failures  were  met  and  the  area  where 
the  treacherous  temperature  conditions 
may  be  expected.  Careless  critics  and 
readers  have  overlooked  these  defini- 
tions and  have  regarded  the  publica- 
tion as  reflecting  upon  the  whole  valley 
in  which  the  specified  area  is  located. 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  to  show 
that  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
bulletin  has  been  mistaken  we  empha- 
size the  fact  that  it  gives  in  consider- 
able detail  instances  in  the  same  gen- 
eral region  of  satisfactory  success  in 
the  growth  of  certain  fruits.    The  re- 


Orchard  of  Mr.  Andrew  Nelson,  Two  Miles  Northwest  of  Paso  Robles. 


last  were  never  injured  by  frost.  Part 
of  the  trees  were  planted  in  1890  and 
part  in  1897.  There  has  never  been  a 
failure  of  the  fruit  crop  and  the  trees 
grow  well,  though  not  large,  and  ap- 
pear healthy.  Mr.  Nelson  finds  "fruit 
growing  profitable  for  the  local  mar- 
ket," especially  "  when  the  late  spring 
frosts  destroy  the  crops  in  the  valley 
and  east  of  the  river." 

Another  view  is  in  the  pear  orchard 
of  Mr.  G.  Webster  of  Paso  Robles, 
which  is  situated  half  a  mile  from  San 
Miguel.  He  began  to  plant  trees  in 
1893,  and  has  continued  until  his  or- 
chards, in  1900,  covered  twenty-five 
acres  (pears,  peaches,  apricots  and 
prunes),  and  he  planted  in  1901  some 
1700  Bartlett  trees,  making  nearly 
thirty  acres  altogether  of  this  pear, 
his  best  crop.    Another  picture  gives 


a  general  view  of  Mr.  Webster's  or- 
chard. 

Other  successful  orchards  in  the 
same  district  are  those  of  M.  Steinbeck 
at  Templeton,  which  produces  Bartlett 
pears  regularly,  though  other  fruits 
are  uncertain. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  his  orchard  on 
land  on  the  Huero  Huero  where 
the  ground  water  is  within  reach 
of  the  roots,  but  even  with  this  advan- 
tage the  aerial  troubles  cause  him  to 
doubt  the  profitability  of  orcharding. 
Mr.  Corbaley,  on  the  Estrella,  has 
met  many  disappointments,  but  finds 
peaches  and  pears  sometimes  profit- 
able. The  two  last  named  are  in  the 
condemned  district  and  the  degree  of 
success  attained  is  testimony  to  the  un- 
usual diligence  and  courage  of  the 
growers. 


Mr.  G.  Webster's  Bartlett  Pear  Orchard. 


3 


gion  in  question  is  adjacent  to  Paso 
Robles  and  the  district  described  as 
treacherous  does  not  extend  northward 
beyond  San  Miguel,  nor  does  it  extend 
westerly  of  the  Salinas  river,  but  is 
rather  the  country  eastward  from  that 
stream.  This  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
great  Salinas  valley  and  critics  have 
made  sweeping  comments  upon  very 
specific  data. 

The  successes  in  adjacent  parts  even 
of  the  fraction,  of  the  valley  noted  are 
interesting  and  are  very  prominently 
mentioned  in  the  bulletin.  There  are 
pictures  of  some  of  these  satisfactory 
plantations  upon  this  page.  One  is  the 
orchard  of  Mr.  Andrew  Nelson,  2  miles 
northwest  of  Paso  Robles.  It  shows  an 
unusually  even  and  full  stand  of  trees 
for  such  sloping  land.  The  fruits  are 
almonds,  nectarines,  plums,  prunes, 
apples,  pears,  figs  and  oranges — the 


General  View  of  the  Orchard  of  Mr.  O.  Webster,  Near  San  Miguel. 
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The  Week. 

The  great  visitation  is  over  and  city  affairs  are  re- 
turning to  normal  courses.  The  exhibit  of  California 
products  in  the  ferry  building,  to  which  we  alluded 
appreciatively  in  advance,  proved  to  be  a  very  at- 
tractive feature  and  was  carefully  studied  by  thou- 
sands of  strangers.  The  effect  must  be  good,  for 
many  who  came  to  California  without  serious  intent 
of  any  kind  found  themselves  deeply  interested  in  our 
attractive  industrial  affairs.  They  will  prove  good 
preachers  all  through  the  Eastern  country. 

Wheat  has  been  tossing  about,  but  closes  the  week 
on  about  the  level  of  the  beginning.  One  straight 
cargo  of  wheat  and  three  of  barley  and  wheat  mixed, 
have  gone  abroad  —  in  all  a  value  of  about  half  a 
million.  Barley  has  had  the  inside  track  and  closes 
firm  and  higher.  Oats  are  in  better  tone,  in 
sympathy  with  barley,  but  have  not  advanced. 
Corn  is  doing  little  and  is  dull.  Beans  are  moder- 
ately firm  with  a  strong  undertone,  in  spite  of  the 
approach  of  the  new  crop.  Bran  and  other  millstuffs 
are  unchanged,  but  rolled  barley  is  naturally  higher. 
Hay  is  in  large  receipt  but  much  has  been  previously 
bought  in  the  country  and  the  volume  does  not  dis- 
turb values.  Beef  and  mutton  are  steady  but  hogs 
are  lower;  receipts  are  increased  and  Eastern  mar- 
kets are  weaker.  The  best  butter  is  firm;  the  rest 
unchanged,  some  Eastern  being  worked  in.  Only  the 
finest  eggs  are  sought  for;  cold  storage  and  Eastern 
eggs  hold  down  the  common  grades  of  fresh.  Cheese 
still  keeps  up  well.  The  poultry  market  is  cloyed; 
the  appetites  of  the  visitors  were  overestimated  and 
it  will  take  a  few  days  to  clear  up  the  visible  surplus. 
Potatoes  are  lower,  though  there  is  some  movement 
at  low  figures.  There  is  a  hope  of  a  cut  in  freight 
rates  so  our  product  can  compete  in  the  South  with 
the  Western  product.  Onions  are  rather  weak, 
not  much  lower,  but  quiet.  Australian  ship- 
pers have  not  taken  as  many  as  was  expected,  claim- 
ing prices  were  too  high.  Fresh  fruits  are  about  the 
same  as  last  week  ;  canners  are  offering  only  very 
low  prices.  Dried  fruits  are  quiet ;  buyers  seem  to 
be  holding  back,  though  doing  some  business.  Prunes 
are  said  to  be  offering  a  shade  lower,  viz.,  Santa 
Claras  at  21  cents,  with  i  cent  premium,  and  outside 
prunes  at  21  cents,  with  \  cent  premium.  Almonds 
are  firm  at  the  last  advance.  The  walnut  prices  are 
not  yet  fixed.  Hops  are  quiet  and  contracts  absent. 
Honey  is  firm,  but  not  much  doing,  and  the  same 


words  fit  the  wool  trade,  though  there  is  some  buy- 
ing of  southern  and  middle  counties  at  last  week's 
figures.  There  has  been  quite  free  shipment  of  spring 
wool  previously  purchased. 

The  prune  combine,  known  as  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  is  making  full  effort  to  render  its 
memory  hateful.  It  seems  to  be  disposed  to  collect 
money  for  services  which  it  never  rendered  and  to 
enforce  claims  which,  as  we  understand  it,  it  had 
specifically  renounced.  Bills  are  being  sent  out  by 
which  thousands  of  growers  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  endeavoring  to  extort  from  each  other  penal- 
ties for  refusing  to  entrust  their  fruit  to  an  associa- 
tion which  they  all  had  practically  repudiated. 
Apparently  little  is  left  of  the  Association  but  the 
officers,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  all  they  can  to 
punish  people  for  having  honored  and  rewarded 
them.    The  whole  thing  is  in  a  bad  state. 

Those  who  have  desired  to  have  University  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  brought  within  their  reach  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement,  which  we  print  upon 
another  page  of  this  issue,  that  the  University  of 
California  will  give  this  fall  a  short  course  covering 
ten  weeks  and  including  subjects  most  likely  to  be 
considered  of  direct  and  practical  value  to  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  knowledge  of  up-to-date  methods 
under  California  conditions.  The  short  course  is 
given  at  a  time  when  farm  work  in  most  parts  of 
California  is  most  slack  and  absence  from  home  will 
occasion  least  loss,  the  conditions  of  entrance  are 
few  and  the  cost  will  be  little  more  than  that  of  liv- 
ing. We  trust  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
will  give  close  attention  to  the  proposition  and  send 
their  children  or  come  themselves  to  the  studies 
which  are  offered.  In  the  agricultural  classes  of  the 
Summer  School  which  recently  closed,  the  ages  ran 
from  17  to  60,  and  the  older  ones  proved,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  attentive  and  were  most  profited  by 
the  work.  The  youthful  spirit  is  not  always  condi- 
tioned upon  age.  The  University  desires  to  help  all 
the  people. 

Another  significant  tribute  to  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can agricultural  education  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
foreign  institution  described  as  "  a  collegiate  insti- 
tution of  high  standing  in  Great  Britain"  is  being 
reorganized  and  developed  with  special  reference  to 
agricultural  science  and  practice,  and  advertises  in 
this  country  for  the  following:  (1)  A  professor  of  agri- 
culture; (2)  a  professor  of  agricultural  zoology;  (3)  a 
lecturer  on  agricultural  chemistry;  (4)  an  organizer 
and  instructor  in  horticulture;  (5)  an  organizer  and 
instructor  in  poultry  keeping.  It  is  stated  that  the 
salaries  are  liberal  and  none  but  first-class  men  need 
apply.  Granting  eligibility  to  Americans  for  such 
positions  involves  recognition  that  the  American 
directness  and  practicality  in  agricultural  education 
are  desirable  elements  in  agricultural  progress. 
What  is  now  recognized  in  the  old  country  has 
already  been  acted  upon  in  the  British  colonies,  as  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the  various  States  of  Canada  and 
Australia,  where  American  instructors  have  been 
sought  for  and  are  rendering  signally  satisfactory 
services. 

A  very  simple  reform  which  fruit  raisers  could  in- 
stitute by  general  consent,  without  any  formal  organi- 
zation, would  be  to  weigh  and  grade  their  product 
themselves,  each  for  himself,  and  sell  on  that  basis. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  supply  an  honest  basis  for  the 
whole  fabric  of  trade  ;  and  not  to  do  so  is  to  invite 
the  dealers  to  dishonest  acts  in  grading  and  weigh- 
ing or  in  reporting  the  same — an  invitation  which  he 
can  scarcely  be  blamed  for  accepting  when  it  is  gen- 
erally and  persistently  extended,  as  at  present,  and 
which  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  trade.  Any 
honest  dealer — and  there  are  many,  if  not  most,  who 
can  be  included  in  that  term — can  very  easily  satisfy 
himself  whether  the  growers'  scales  are  true  and  how 
they  compare  with  his  own  ;  and  as  for  the  grading, 
not  even  two  packers  grade  exactly  alike,  and  it  is 
always  open  to  the  buyer  to  shade  his  price  to  suit 
the  grading,  as  he  does  for  any  other  reason,  real  or 
fanciful.  The  doubts  of  other  persons  and  things 
generally  which  arise  in  the  minds  of  growers  from  a 
lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  their  own  holdings  are 
a  stumbling  block  to  effective  business  action  of  any 
sort  on  their  part,  competitive  or  co-operative. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Moss  and  Mistletoe. 

To  the  Editor: — The  moss  and  mistletoe  are 
seriously  injuring  our  trees,  particularly  the  oaks. 
Can  you  suggest  any  method  of  destroying  these 
parasites  or  preserving  the  trees  ? — Subscriber, 
Paso  Robles. 

There  may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  oaks 
really  need  preservation  from  the  moss  and  mistle- 
toe. These  parasitic  growths  have  probably  affected 
these  trees  since  the  beginning  of  things,  and  we  still 
have  oaks,  and  oaks  there  will  probably  be  until  the 
end  of  time.  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  oaks  would 
be  more  thrifty  if  they  were  free  from  these  growths, 
which  limit  their  vigor  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
whether  the  destruction  of  these  parasites  will  be 
practiced  on  a  large  scale,  or  whether  it  would  not 
be  cheaper  to  plant  new  trees  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  they  might  ever  be  ready  to  rise  to  the  struggle, 
in  which  the  old  trees  seem  to  be  yielding,  is  a  ques- 
tion. Theoretically,  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
cleaning  the  trees.  Pulling  off  as  much  moss  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  allow  an  application  to  reach  the  bark, 
followed  by  a  spraying  with  caustic  lye,  one  pound  to 
six  gallons  of  water,  will  destroy  the  moss,  and  it 
will  be  some  time  before  it  can  re-establish  itself. 
Cutting  out  the  mistletoe  as  cleanly  as  possible,  to 
remove  all  parts  of  it  from  which  latent  buds  can  be 
developed,  would  also  free  the  trees  from  this  para- 
site, and  free  them  for  some  time.  The  reproduction 
of  the  mistletoe  is  conditioned  upon  the  carriage  of 
the  seeds  from  a  fruiting  plant  and  the  deposit  of  the 
same  upon  the  bark  of  the  teee.  The  seed  of  the 
mistletoe  is  enveloped  in  a  gummy  substance,  which 
helps  it  to  attach  itself  to  the  rough  bark.  It  is 
believed  that  the  birds  are  the  chief  instruments  in 
this  distribution.  They  eat  the  mistletoe  berries  and 
in  cleaning  their  bills  of  the  gummy  substance  suc- 
ceed in  gluing  down  some  seed,  which  germinates 
and  takes  root  in  the  substance  of  the  tree,  as  is  its 
fashion.  Now,  to  cut  out  mistletoe  will  be  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  the  seed  and  consequently 
very  greatly  reduce  the  appearance  of  plants  in  new 
places.  These  methods  prescribed  for  moss  and  mis- 
tletoe will  increase  the  vigor  of  the  oaks.  They  will, 
however,  remove  very  much  of  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  landscape,  and  the  cost  of  the  operations  will 
be  exceedingly  great. 

Forage  Plants  for  Low  Lands. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  ten-acre  field  of  dark 
adobe  soil.  It  is  too  wet  to  be  certain  of  fall-sown 
grain,  and  owing  to  its  retaining  moisture  late  in  the 
spring  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  in  shape  for  plant- 
ing till  after  the  rains  are  over.  What  grasses 
would  you  advise  sowing,  best  combining  the  qualities 
of  hay  and  pasture  ?  Will  any  of  the  clovers  be 
likely  to  do  well  on  it  ?  Would  you  advise  planting 
the  seed  in  fall  or  spring  ?  I  suppose  alfalfa  is  out  of 
the  question.  As  I  have  said,  it  does  not  overflow, 
but  moisture  stands  very  close  to  the  surface  in  win- 
ter, and  owing  to  the  non-porous  nature  of  the  soil  it 
does  not  mellow  up  in  the  spring  sufficiently  early  to 
be  sure  of  a  crop,  and  a  heavy  winter  will  drown  out 
fall-sown  grain. — Reader,  Scotia,  Humboldt  county. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  water  which  you  describe  in  your  letter  we  con- 
clude that  English  rye  grass — or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  in  California,  Australian  rye  grass — would  be 
best  for  you  to  try.  It  is  a  hardy  grass,  endures 
standing  water — in  fact,  will  make  a  heavy  growth 
where  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  soil  for  most 
other  grasses.  Alfalfa  would  be  out  of  the  question, 
but  it  would  be  desirable  to  try  red  clover  with  the 
rye  grass,  because  red  clover,  being  a  fibrous  rooted 
plant,  will  survive  excessive  moisture  for  a  consider- 
able time.  These  seeds  could  be  sown  in  the  fall, 
when  the  ground  is  in  good  working  condition,  and 
would  sprout  and  make  some  growth  with  the  rains, 
and  after  that  the  rye  grass  at  least  would  maintain 
itself  satisfactorily,  although  the  ground  was  water- 
soaked  in  winter.  There  are  other  grasses  for  wet 
land,  but  rye  grass  seed  is  readily  secured  from  the 
dealers,  and  thus  the  plant  becomes  available  at  once. 

A  Variable  Carnation. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  several  pinks  which  grew 
upon  the  same  plant  in  my  garden.  You  will  see  that 
some  are  white,  some  white-striped  with  pink,  and 
one  stem  has  two  flowers — one  a  clear  deep  pink  and 
the  other  a  white,  with  a  center  stripe  of  pink.  We 
started  with  one  plant  in  1901  which  bore  white 
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flowers,  fringed  with  faint  pink.  We  planted  three 
slips  in  1902;  one  had  white  flowers,  another  a  deep 
red  and  the  third  a  light  pink.  The  two  last  died, 
and  from  the  first,  which  still  survives,  come  the 
flowers  which  I  send  you.  How  do  you  explain  it  ? — 
W.  B.  Ewer,  Piedmont. 

The  phenomena  described  are  interesting,  but  not 
unusual.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  a  variableness  which 
rather  frequently  crops  out.  We  had  in  our  own  yard 
a  year  or  two  ago  exactly  the  same  thing  occur — a 
pink  flower  appearing  on  the  same  stem  with  a  white 
and  the  plant  usually  bearing  white  flowers.  There 
was  red  color  in  the  ancestry  of  this  plant,  undoubt- 
edly, and  in  these  particular  blossoms,  for  reasons 
that  no  one  can  explain,  the  old  red  color  reappeared. 
If  the  blossom  had  been  allowed  to  mature  and  seed 
taken  from  it,  it  perhaps  would  have  yielded  plants 
bearing  a  greater  proportion  of  red  than  white 
flowers,  because  the  disposition  in  this  direction 
seems  to  be  strong  in  this  blossom  and  presumably 
would  rule  in  its  seed;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  un- 
dertaking this,  because  we  have  plenty  of  good  pink 
carnations  on  plants  in  which  the  type  is  very  firmly 
established  and,  consequently,  less  liable  to  reversion. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  flowers  were  white,  some 
white-fringed  or  striped  with  pink,  and  one  solid  pink, 
simply  shows  that  the  forces  in  the  plant  are  in  un- 
stable equilibrium,  and  the  variety  is  consequently 
defective  from  a  cultural  point  of  view.  Such  a  plant 
may  be  interesting  to  a  propagator,  but  does  not 
serve  florists'  purposes  well. 

Crab  Grass  in  a  Lawn. 

To  the  Editor:— I  hand  you  samples  of  grass  which 
has  sprung  up  in  my  lawn,  completely  crowding  out 
the  blue  grass  and  white  clover.  What  is  the  best 
means  of  ridding  the  lawn  of  this  grass,  and  what  is 
the  name  of  the  grass  ?  The  methods  employed  have 
been  to  weed  it  out  and  remove  about  1£  inch  of  the 
turf,  reseeding  the  ground.  The  only  fertilizer  used 
for  several  years  has  been  the  patent  or  prepared 
fertilizer. — City  Reader,  Marysville. 

The  grass  which  you  send  is  "crab  grass"  (Pani- 
cum  sanguinale).  It  is  a  very  bad  weed.  If  you 
have  a  copy  of  the  Year  Book  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1895  you  will  see  an 
account  of  it.  The  only  way  we  know  of  to  eradicate 
it  is  the  way  which  you  have  already  tried — that  is, 
rooting  out  the  plants  wherever  they  appear  and 
scattering  fresh  seed.  Of  course,  if  the  lawn  seems 
to  be  so  thickly  set  with  the  plant  that  this  is  hope- 
less, the  other  recourse  is  to  break  up  the  ground 
roughly  now,  throwing  up  the  sod  to  the  action  of 
heat  and  drouth  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hopes  of 
killing  out  the  grass  ;  then  after  the  rains  come  plow 
or  dig  deeply,  turning  under  all  the  litter  as  deeply 
as  possible,  and  resow  with  seed  which  the  seedsmen 
will  commend  to  you  as  free  from  weeds.  Such  seed 
will  cost  more  than  the  ordinary  commercial  article, 
but  is  usually  worth  the  added  cost. 

Asparagus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Would  the  tide  lands  about 
Astoria  do  for  commercial  asparagus  growing,  or 
would  the  temperature  here  be  too  low  ?  A  few 
people  have  asparagus  beds  for  home  use  and  say 
they  do  well.  There  is  not  much  sand  in  the  soil  gen- 
erally, and  when  cultivated  flat  it  is  disposed  to 
harden  or  bake. — Oregonian,  Astoria. 

We  are  not  sure  how  the  temperatures  of  which 
you  speak  would  affect  the  plant,  but  probably  it 
would  be  too  low  for  the  rapid  growth  which  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  large  tender  shoots.  Conditions  are 
so  favorable  in  some  parts  of  California  that  one 
operating  under  less  favorable  circumstances  could 
not  well  compete.  The  growth  of  the  plant  which 
would  be  considered  satisfactory  in  the  garden  would 
not  be  satisfactory  in  a  commercial  plantation.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  soil  you  speak  of  is  too 
heavy.  The  plant  is  grown  in  California  in  exceed- 
ingly light  soils,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  decomposed 
vegetation,  through  which  the  plant  can  extend  its 
roots  and  send  up  its  shoots  without  encountering 
much  opposition.  The  cultivation,  too,  of  such  soil 
is  most  easily  and  cheaply  accomplished.  Land 
which  hardens  or  bakes  is  not  at  all  suitable. 


Cow  Peas  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — To  what  extent  are  cow  peas 
planted  and  grown  in  your  State,  and,  if  only  in  cer- 
tain sections,  in  what  sections  are  they  most  largely 
used  ?  ,  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  value  as  soil 


renovators  for  use  in  your  State  ? — Cow  Pea,  Au- 
gusta, Georgia. 

Cow  peas  are  grown  in  California  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  They  are  not  hardy  enough  to  endure  our 
light  winter  frosts;  consequently,  can  not  be  grown 
at  the  time  when  we  need  to  grow  leguminous  plants 
for  plowing  under.  We  can  not  grow  such  plants  in 
the  summer  for  plowing  under,  because  we  have  no 
moisture  to  spare  at  that  time  of  the  year  ;  conse- 
quently, we  have  to  seek  for  hardy  legumes,  like  field 
peas,  vetches,  lupins,  etc.,  and  all  these  plants  are 
being  used  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  only  cow 
peas  in  California  are  grown  on  low,  moist  lands, 
chiefly  on  river  bottom,  where  moisture  is  present 
even  during  the  dry  summer,  and  under  these  condi- 
tions cow  peas  make  a  very  heavy  and  satisfactory 
amount  of  verdure.  For  "soil  renovators,"  however, 
they  can  not  be  widely  used  in  this  State  for  the  rea- 
son stated. 

Who  Knows? 

To  the  Editor: — Your  excellent  paper  is  read  to 
the  last  page.  Can  you  tell  me  where  is  the  largest 
black  oak  in  California  ?  Is  the  story  of  the  big  tree 
— 154  feet  girth — near  Sanger  true  ? — Reader,  Sar- 
atoga. 

We  gave  an  account  last  week  of  a  large  black 
oak.  Does  any  reader  know  of  a  larger  one  than 
100  feet  height  and  90  feet  spread  of  branches  ?  If 
we  were  not  too  busy  we  would  go  up  and  measure 
that  new  big  tree.  Perhaps  Mr.  Yost  of  Kingsburg 
may  be  able  to  get  us  the  facts  about  it. 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  make  an  emulsion  of 
crude  petroleum,  not  only  for  spraying  trees  but 
mainly  to  be  used  in  chicken  houses,  for  which  crude 
oil  is  most  excellent  ? — E.  C.  W.  MacDonald,  Santa 
Cruz  county. 

The  preparation  of  crude  oil  emulsion  is  in  the 
main  like  that  of  kerosene  emulsion,  except  that 
more  soap  and  water  are  generally  used.  A  success- 
ful formula  is  the  following: 

Soap  8  pounds 

Crude  petroleum  10  gallons 

Water  10  gallons 

Dissolve  the  soap  with  hot  water,  let  it  come  to  a 
boil  and  remove  from  the  fire;  add  the  oil  and  emul- 
sify with  a  force  pump,  pumping  back  and  forth  until 
it  becomes  the  color  of  cream.  After  it  stands  long 
enough  to  cool  it  becomes  like  gelatine,  with  a  thin 
scum  of  oil  over  the  top.  If  this  is  beaten  up  with  a 
hoe  or  other  implement  the  scum  disappears  and 
does  not  return.  This  can  be  used  full  strength  with 
a  brush  in  painting  chicken  houses  or  may  be  reduced 
with  five  times  its  bulk  of  water  for  spraying  houses 
or  for  winter  use  on  deciduous  plants,  or  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  water  for  use  on  foliage,  though  if  a 
dry  wind  is  blowing  a  little  greater  dilution  is  safer. 

Soil  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  alfalfa  do  well  in  sandy  land 
where  the  water  is  within  5  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
land  ?  I  know  of  a  piece  which  was  seeded  about 
two  years  ago,  but  the  stand  is  not  as  heavy  and 
strong  as  it  should  be.  An  irrigation  ditch  runs 
through  the  place,  so  it  can  be  watered  as  often  as 
needed,  but  I  am  afraid  that  after  a  time,  when  the 
roots  of  the  alfalfa  get  down  into  the  water,  it  will 
kill  the  plant,  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  your  opinion. 
— Reader,  San  Jose. 

Alfalfa  will  grow  well  on  the  land  you  mention  if 
the  soil  is  not  sand  which  is  deficient  in  plant  food. 
It  will  not,  however,  do  so  well,  nor  will  it  be  so  long 
lived  as  in  places  where  it  will  have  twice  that  depth 
of  free  soil.  If  the  water  level  is  apt  to  rise  in  the 
winter  time  nearer  to  the  surface  than  5  feet  the 
failure  of  the  plant  will  be  hastened  ;  but  where  there 
is  5  feet  of  free  soil  constantly  the  plant  can  be 
trusted  to  do  as  it  likes  about  the  water  below  and, 
other  conditions  being  favorable,  a  good  growth 
could  be  expected.  Occasional  irrigation  would  help 
the  growth,  even  though  the  bottom  water  is  near, 
and  the  land  should  be  graded  so  that  it  can  be 
flooded  to  kill  gophers. 

Crimson  Clover. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  that  some  seed  firms 
speak  highly  of  crimson  clover  as  a  crop  for  green 
manuring.  Are  they  right  ? — Orchardist,  Riverside 
county. 

Crimson  clover  is  not  under  ordinary  conditions  an 
acceptable  plant  for  green  manuring  in  California, 


because  we  desire  to  grow  this  green  crop  dur 
the  winter  time  with  the  surplus  moisture  furnishc 
by  the  rains.  Crimson  clover  will  not  endure  frost; 
consequently  a  more  hardy  legume  is  necessary,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  Californians  are  using  field 
peas,  burr  clover,  lupins,  etc.  If  you  wish  to  grow  a 
green  crop  in  the  summer,  and  have  irrigation  water 
in  free  supply  for  that  purpose,  you  could  use  crimson 
clover  or  cow  peas,  or  some  other  more  tender 
legume. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
August  18,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Seotlon  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  light  thunder  storms  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  valley  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  and  night  of  the 
13th.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  a  thunder  storm  with 
heavy  rain  occurred  at  Sisson.  These  conditions  re- 
tarded fruit  drying,  but  caused  no  material  damage. 
Grain  threshing  and  hay  baling  are  progressing.  Fruit 
drying  continues  and  large  shipments  of  fruit  are  re- 
ported from  some  sections.  Almond  harvest  is  progress- 
ing. Hops  are  making  good  progress  and  a  large  crop 
is  expected.  Hop  picking  will  commence  during  the 
coming  week. 

COAST   AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Generally  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  light  showers  in  some  localities  on  the 
10th  and  14th,  but  these  caused  no  damage.  On  the 
whole,  the  weather  has  been  very  good  for  growing  sum- 
mer crops.  Beans,  potatoes,  beets  and  squash  are  doing 
very  well.  Fruit  in  the  foothills  is  ripening  nicely.  The 
grain  harvest  is  nearly  over.  The  correspondent  at 
Upper  Lake  states  that  the  rainfall  was  the  heaviest  re- 
ported in  August,  with  one  exception,  for  eighteen  years, 
amounting  to  0.07  inch  on  the  10th.  There  was  little,  if 
any,  damage  and  the  effect  will  be  beneficial  to  later 
crops.  It  is  thought  that  the  vintage  will  be  much  later 
than  usual.  Deciduous  fruits  are  ripening  rapidly. 
Picking,  canning  and  drying  are  in  progress,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  yields  are  heavy  and  the  fruit  of  good  quality. 
Where  citrus  fruits  are  grown  they  are  reported  to  be 
doing  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear  weather,  with  exceptionally  cool  nights,  pre- 
vailed during  the  week.  These  conditions  were  favor- 
able for  grain  harvest,  but  somewhat  retarded  the  ripen- 
ing and  drying  of  fruit.  Grain  harvest  is  over  in  most 
sections  and  will  be  completed  in  about  ten  days.  The 
yield  of  wheat  and  barley  will  be  large  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  valley.  Fruit  picking  and  drying  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  deciduous  fruit  crop,  except 
pears,  will  be  large  in  most  localities.  Vines  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  a  large  grape  crop  seems  assured. 
Table  grapes  are  being  shipped  in  small  quantities  from 
some  sections.  Picking  for  drying  will  commence  in 
some  places  in  about  a  week.  Green  feed  is  scarce.  Live 
stock  is  in  good  condition.  The  third  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
being  harvested  in  some  localities.  Citrus  fruits  are 
doing  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Generally  cool  and  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed 
during  the  week  and  was  favorable  for  all  crops.  Grain 
harvest  and  threshing  are  about  completed  and  large 
shipments  are  reported  from  Santa  Maria.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  generally  below  the  average.  Sweet  potatoes 
will  be  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop.  White  beans  are 
podding  well,  but  vines  are  smaller  than  usual.  Grapes 
are  ripening  rapidly  and  from  present  appearances  pick- 
ing will  begin  earlier  than  usual.  Corn  is  being  cut  for 
fodder  in  some  places.  Citrus  fruits  are  making  good 
progress.  At  Riverside  the  Navel  crop  is  reported  to  be 
short.  Lemons  are  being  held  for  better  prices.  Wal- 
nuts continue  thrifty.   


Eureka  Summary.— Grain  is  short  but  well  filled. 
Threshing  is  in  progress,  yielding  an  average  crop.  Out- 
look for  fruit  remains  promising.    Hay  baling  continues. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Apricots  finished.  Peach 
drying  begun ;  fruit  small.  Berries  rather  scarce,  ex- 
cept strawberries.  In  some  sections  oranges  are  drop- 
ping, materially  lessening  crop.  Increased  demand  for 
irrigating  water. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  August  20,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Riparian  Rights  and  Irrigation  Rights. 

From  a  lecture  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Thomas  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  Interstate  Issue. — The  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
is  one  of  the  largest,  most  fertile  and  most  produc- 
tive in  all  Colorado.  Its  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural possibilities  are  not  exceeded  in  the  whole 
Rocky  mountain  region.  It  drains  a  watershed  in 
Colorado  of  50,000  square  miles.  Rising  along  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  continental  divide,  it  flows  in  a 
generally  southeast  course  and  emerges  on  the  plains 
through  the  walls  of  the  Royal  gorge  at  Canyon  City, 
at  an  altitude  of  6000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  natural  flow  of  the  river  was  long  ago  appro- 
priated for  irrigation  purposes,  but  the  seepage  from 
the  land  under  cultivation  and  the  inauguration  of 
reservoir  systems  by  the  canal  companies  have  added 
annually  to  the  area  of  the  cultivated  portions  of  the 
valley.  Like  all  plain  streams,  at  certain  periods  of 
an  unusually  dry  season  the  river  bed  of  the  Arkan- 
sas goes  dry  in  not  a  few  localities  east  of  the  Colo- 
rado line.  This  is  no  new  phenomenon  and  was  noted 
by  the  early  hunters  and  plainsmen  long  before  there 
was  an  irrigating  ditch  on  any  stream  west  of  the 
Missouri,  always  excepting  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico  under  the  Spanish  regime. 

Colorado  was  charged  with  having  stolen  the 
waters  which  belonged  to  Kansas  by  riparian  right. 
The  issue  got  into  politics,  and  in  February,  1901, 
the  Legislature  of  that  State,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, authorized  the  Attorney-General  thereof  to 
bring  suit  against  the  State  of  Colorado  to  prevent  the 
further  and  continued  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  river.  In  the  suit  of  one  State  against 
another  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
original  jurisdiction,  and  shortly  after  the  action  of 
the  Legislature  the  Kansas  Attorney-General  filed 
in  that  tribunal  a  motion  for  leave  to  file  a  bill  in 
equity  against  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Both  suits  are  still  pending,  but  their  final  deter- 
mination is  destined  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence 
on  the  law  of  irrigation  and  the  security  of  water 
rights.  The  ultimate  adjudication  of  the  issues  in- 
volved will,  without  question,  give  rise  to  a  popular 
demand  for  more  direct  legislation  by  Congress  and 
by  State  Legislatures  to  conserve  existing  water 
rights  and  to  protect  agriculture  by  irrigation 
against  the  legal  raids  that  may  be  organized  against 
it.  While  in  these  two  suits  Colorado  is  directly 
attacked,  and  her  interests  directly  involved,  no 
State  in  which  irrigation  is  practiced  can  feel  uncon- 
cerned. If  Colorado's  progress  be  checked,  and  her 
prosperous  and  productive  irrigated  valleys  laid 
waste  by  judicial  decree,  the  ruin  of  the  other  States 
and  Territories  of  the  arid  region  can  be  the  more 
easily  effected,  since  decisions  adverse  to  Colorado 
will  constitute  precedents  by  which  their  undoing  can 
be  the  more  speedily  accomplished. 

The  View  of  the  Court. — I  am  not  an  alarmist, 
but  I  do  not  view  the  probable  action  of  the  court  in 
these  cases  without  a  feeling  of  extreme  doubt.  I 
entertain  only  the  most  profound  respect  for  the 
great  tribunal  before  which  these  issues — so  momen- 
tous to  the  arid  West — are  pending.  I  recognize  its 
learning,  its  wisdom,  its  fairness,  its  disposition  to  do 
equal  and  exact  justice,  the  personal  and  judicial  in- 
tegrity of  each  of  its  members.  But  in  forecasting 
their  decisions  in  these  cases  there  are  other  consid- 
erations to  be  taken  into  account.  There  are  mental 
processes  and  judicial  environments  from  which  the 
most  learned  and  impartial  jurists  cannot  escape, 
and  which  unconsciously  influence  their  opinions  and 
control  their  decisions.  The  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
common  law  until  they  have  come  to  regard  its  prin- 
ciples as  scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  commands  of 
the  Holy  Writ.  From  the  very  earliest  periods  of 
judicial  procedure  courts  have  enforced  the  claims  of 
riparian  owners,  and  given  protection  to  navigation 
rights  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  until  it  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  binding  obligation  resting  upon 
judges  to  do  so.  But  now  comes  irrigation  with  its 
claim  to  appropriate  the  waters  of  running  streams 
for  the  beneficial  purpose  of  agriculture.  Its  needs 
and  demands  are  so  revolutionary,  as  compared  with 
the  judicially  time-honored  principles  and  precedents 
of  the  common  law,  that  fears  may  well  be  expressed 
lest  judees  regard  it  as  an  interloper  and  an  up- 
start. Herein  is  the  danger.  Irrigation  is  a  new 
claimant  for  judicial  favor  and  recognition,  and  its 
standing  in  the  courts  is  yet  to  be  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily established.  Judges  and  jurists  have  yet  to 
learn,  yet  to  appreciate,  the  fact  that  a  new  com- 
mon law,  born  of  new  industrial  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, of  necessities  unknown  to  other  portions  of  the 
republic,  or  in  former  citadels  of  the  old  jurispru- 
dence, has  arisen  in  the  vast  domain  of  the  Missouri. 
If  this  region  is  to  continue  to  progress,  if  it  is  to 
become  productive  and  prosperous,  if  its  natural  re- 
sources are  to  be  developed,  if  its  industries  are  to 
be  encouraged  and  multiplied,  if  it  is  to  be  peopled 
by  an  intelligent,  thriving,  patriotic  population,  then 


this  new  common  law,  the  right  to  appropriate  water 
for  irrigation  purposes,  must  not  only  be  recognized 
but  made  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  repub- 
lic. Do  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  compre- 
hend these  facts,  these  conditions,  these  necessities  ? 
This  question  is  yet  to  be  determined.  There  are 
learned  and  eminent  men  on  that  bench  who  never 
saw  an  irrigating  ditch,  to  whom  agriculture  by  irri- 
gation seems  more  a  myth  than  a  vast  industry  in 
which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested,  on  which  whole 
commonwealths  are  dependent  for  their  very  exist- 
ence, and  which  involves  the  homes  of  millions  of 
people,  and  who,  because  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  actually  existing  facts,  fail  to  comprehend  the 
destruction  they  are  capable  of  working  by  their 
judicial  decrees.  No  judge  is  competent  to  apply 
the  law  or  to  enforce  equity  as  regards  an  industry 
affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  a  vast  number 
of  people  who  is  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  terms 
and  practices  and  customs  of  said  industry. 

However  excellent  their  intentions,  I  cannot  but 
doubt  the  capacity  of  judges  to  intelligently  and 
impartially  determine  a  question  so  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  so  many  States,  and  so  many  communities, 
who  have  not  some  personal  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
the  physical  conditions  prevailing  in  the  region  out 
of  which  have  sprung  the  issues  now  at  the  bar  of 
their  courts. 

Congressional  View.— But  if  the  trend  of  judicial 
sentiment  be  regarded  as  against  the  right  of  the 
people  of  the  arid  West  to  appropriate  the  water  of 
natural  streams  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  trend 
of  congressional  legislation  has  been  otherwise.  In 
this  fact  lies  the  hope  of  the  doctrine  of  prior  appro- 
priation as  against  all  other  pleas.  You  are  all 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  mining  rights,  and 
water  rights  for  mining,  as  well  as  for  agriculture, 
took  their  rise  on  the  public  domain.  So  far  as  Colo- 
rado is  concerned,  these  rights  had  taken  form  and 
obtained  before  the  Territory  was  organized  in  1861, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  arid  States.  No  code 
of  laws  in  any  nation,  or  at  any  period  of  time,  ever 
sprung  so  directly  from  the  people  themselves.  These 
codes  were  recognized  as  just,  proper  and  necessary 
by  the  earliest  Territorial  Legislatures  and  trans- 
formed into  statute  law,  and  administered  and  en- 
forced by  the  courts.  Thus  these  rights  became 
vested  under  local  law  and  judicial  practice.  They 
lacked,  however,  congressional  recognition,  since  the 
public  demain  was  affected,  and  the  Territories  were 
subject  to  congressional  or  federal  control. 

Rulings  of  the  Court. — The  rulings  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  statutes  must 
be  accepted  as  law,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
until  Congress  shall  amend  or  change  its  acts.  I 
submit  that  the  only  logical  and  legitimate  deduction 
to  be  made  from  this  decision  is  that  every  irrigation 
work  constructed  since  the  passage  of  the  naviga- 
tion Act  of  1890  rests  on  the  sufferance  of  the  War 
Department,  and  its  operation  can  be  stopped  any 
day  by  a  writ  of  injunction  or  suit  brought  by  the 
Attorney-General  at  the  instance  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Such  a  conclusion  is  absolutely  distinctive  of 
all  irrigation  rights.  That  a  demand  should  go  up 
from  the  irrigated  States  for  a  plain  and  direct  decla- 
ration on  the  part  of  Congress  nullifying  this  view  of 
the  law,  as  presented  by  Justice  Brewer,  need  hardly 
be  affirmed. 

New  Irrigation  Law. — I  need  hardly  character- 
ize the  beneficence  of  the  late  irrigation  bill  as  it  has 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  present  Congress.  En- 
acted just  forty  vears  after  the  passage  of  the  home- 
stead bill  in  1862,  it  is  a  fitting  supplement  to  a 
measure  that  received  the  approving  signature  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  future  annals  of  the  re- 
public these  two  laws  will  take  a  foremost  rank  as 
having  exercised  a  more  far-reaching  influence  on 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  American  people 
than  have  ever  found  place  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  nation.  The  two  portions  of  the  bill  worthy  of 
special  notice  are  (1)  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  act  as  the  conservator  of  the  water  supply  of 
the  arid  region,  and  (2)  that  the  active  control  and 
direction  of  water  distribution  shall  remain  with  the 
States. 

But  riparian  rights  attach  to  the  individual  citi- 
zen, not  to  the  sovereign  State.  Water  rights  are 
the  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States 
wherein  the  same  are  claimed,  and  not  the  property 
of  the  State. 

The  Common  Law. — The  common  law  of  England 
— Leges  non  scriptte — is  the  priceless  heritage  of  the 
English  speaking  race.  It  grew  up  from  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  in  primitive 
times.  Its  elementary  principles  have  excited  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  philosophers  and  commen- 
tators for  centuries.  From  time  to  time  its  rules 
and  precepts  have  been  adopted  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  transplanted  to  America  and  received 
the  recognition  of  courts  and  congresses  and  legisla- 
tive assemblies.  This  law  sprang  from  the  people, 
and  was  evolved  from  their  environments,  their  neces- 
sities, their  conditions,  and  it  stands  to-day  as  a  shin- 
ing illustration  of  the  native  sense  of  right  and  jus- 
tice which  existed  in  the  breast  of  the  Saxon  race  as 
it  first  appeared  in  written  history.  But  new  condi- 
tions, new  necessities,  new  methods  and  natural  sur- 
roundings call  for  the  modification  of  statutes  the 
most  just  and  ancient.    Centuries  after  the  common 


law  took  root  in  England  the  descendants  of  the 
Saxon  conquerors,  still  'on  their  westward  march, 
found  themselves  in  a  new  land  and  amid  natural  en- 
vironments which  required  new  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion of  human  conduct  and  human  rights. 

The  Universities'  Opportunity.— It  is,  indeed,  a 
hostage  for  the  future,  an  augury  than  which  none 
could  be  more  assuring,  none  more  potent  in  its 
beneficent  influence  on  the  decades  and  centuries  yet 
to  come,  that  a  great  university,  recognizing  its  rela- 
tions to  the  people,  and  its  obligations  to  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  republic,  should  establish  a 
department  of  irrigation,  and  in  its  regular  curri- 
cula, as  well  as  in  the  less  formal  courses  of  its  sum- 
mer school,  give  instruction  upon  the  legal,  economic, 
social  and  industrial  features  of  irrigation,  as  well  as 
upon  its  engineering  and  practical  requirements. 
This  is  a  broadening  of  the  university  spirit,  an  ex- 
tension of  university  work  and  accomplishment,  that 
can  be  contemplated  only  with  feelings  of  the  most 
profound  patriotic  satisfaction.  While  the  real  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race,  the  forward  march  of  civil- 
ization in  all  centuries,  the  light  of  learning  that  fills 
the  world  to  day  with  radiant  glow,  is  due  to  the  uni- 
versity spirit,  there  have  been  periods  when  the  cul- 
ture of  the  school  has  wrapped  itself  in  ascetic  robes, 
and  stood  aloof  from  the  masses  of  mankind.  But 
the  twentieth  century  tolerates  no  such  exclusive- 
ness.  The  university  spirit  to-day  reflects  the  broad- 
est and  most  enlightened  tendencies  of  the  time. 
Fired  by  this  spirit,  inspired  by  a  zeal  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  educational  endeavor,  the  University 
of  California  is  carrying  culture  beyond  the  circle  of 
the  so-called  learned  professions  to  the  farms,  the 
mines,  the  factories,  to  the  homes  of  those  who  toil, 
to  the  firesides  of  the  people  on  whose  intelligence 
and  integrity  and  patriotism  rests  the  safety  of  the 
republic  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions.  From 
the  instructions  here  given,  from  the  lessons  here 
learned,  from  the  principles  here  impressed,  there 
will  come  to  the  youth  of  this  mighty  empire  of  plains 
and  valleys,  of  mountain  and  coast,  a  more  varied  in- 
telligence, a  more  generous  culture,  a  broader  spirit 
of  tolerance,  a  keener  sense  of  justice,  a  more  kindly 
humanity.  These  impulses  will  be  reflected  in  their 
laws  as  enacted  by  State  and  National  Legislatures, 
in  their  judicial  opinions  as  they  emanate  from  the 
courts  of  justice,  in  their  citizenship  and  their  per- 
formance of  public  duties,  in  their  individual  lives  and 
homes,  in  all  the  attributes  of  their  manhood  and 
womanhood.  These  triumphs  of  the  university  spirit 
will  be  signalized  by  the  new  landscape  that  irriga- 
tion will  bring  to  the  arid  West;  by  the  new  pros- 
perity that  will  come  with  the  farms  and  gardens 
and  orchards  that  will  spring  up  in  the  once  dry  and 
thirsty  lands  ;  by  the  new  industrial  energies  that  an 
increased  production  will  generate  ;  by  the  new  com- 
merce whose  merchant  fleets  will  ride  the  waves  of 
the  Pacific  sea,  bearing  the  products  of  millions  of 
irrigated  acres  to  the  Orient,  and  returning  freighted 
with  the  treasures  of  the  distant  east.  These  forces 
will  concentrate  in  the  creation  of  a  new  civilization, 
of  a  new  age  of  civic  renown,  of  new  eras  of  human 
happiness,  of  new  and  clearer  visions  of  the  imperial 
destiny  of  the  republic.  This  is,  indeed,  a  consum- 
mation worthy  the  effort  of  a  great  institution  of 
learning,  and  this  shall  be  the  crowning  achievement 
of  the  University  of  California. 


The  Progress  in  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — The  progress  in  agriculture  in  the 
arid  States  and  Territories  during  the  decade  ending 
with  1899  is  shown  in  the  report  just  published  by 
the  Division  of  Agriculture  of  the  Twelfth  Census. 
As  this  progress  is  attributed  largely  to  irrigation, 
the  statistics  relating  _  thereto  are  of  general  in- 
terest. 

The  number  of  irrigators  in  the  United  States  in 
1899,  not  including  irrigators  of  rice,  was  108,218,  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  99.9%.  The  area  irrigated 
was  7,539,545  acres,  an  increase  of  107.6%.  Of  this 
area,  5,944,412  acres  were  in  crops  and  1,595,133 
acres  in  pasture  and  unmatured  crops.  The  cost  of 
irrigation  systems  in  operation,  exclusive  of  those  on 
rice  plantations,  was  $67,770  942,  while  the  value  of 
the  irrigated  crops  was  $86,860,491. 

The  total  length  of  all  the  main  ditches  in  the  arid 
and  semi-arid  States  and  Territories  was  44,149 
miles. 

The  average  number  of  irrigated  acres  in  farms 
in  arid  States  and  Territories  was  71;  the  average 
value  of  irrigated  land  per  acre,  $42  53;  the  average 
value  of  crops  produced  on  irrigated  land,  $14.81; 
the  average  first  cost  of  water,  $7.80;  the  average 
annual  cost  of  maintenance,  38c.  Of  the  5,711,965 
acres  in  crops,  hav  and  forage  occupied  3,665,654,  or 
64.2%;  cereals,  1,399,709,  or  24  5%;  vegetables,  168,- 
432,  or  2  9%;  orchard  fruits,  251,289,  or  4  4%;  other 
crops,  226,881,  or  4  0%.  The  value  of  the  hay  and 
forage  was  $34,834,966;  cereals,  $14,338,326;  vege- 
tables, $9,627,491;  orchard  fruits,  $8,920,409;  other 
crops,  including  sub-tropical  fruits,  grapes,  flowers, 
plants,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  $16,712,246. 

In  California  the  number  of  irrigators  increased 
from  13,732  in  1889  to  25,675  in  1899,  or  87%,  and  the 
number  of  acres  irrigated  from  1,004,233  to  1,446,114, 
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or  44%.  The  average  value  of  farm  land  per  acre  was 
$21.87;  of  irrigated  land,  $89.19.  The  ditches  in  op- 
eration for  irrigation  purposes  in  1899  had  a  length 
of  5106  miles,  cost  $12,855,012.  There  were  152,506 
acres  irrigated  from  wells.  The  irrigated  area  in 
crops  was  1,158,178  acres,  yielding  products  valued  at 
$32,975,361.  The  area  irrigated  in  pasture  was  287,- 
694  acres. 

Shortly  after  sending  the  irrigation  bill  to  the 
President,  Congress  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Director  of  the  Census  to  compile  statistics  re- 
lating to  irrigation  for  the  crop  year  of  1902.  With 
the  data  now  assembled,  this  work  will  be  compara- 
tively simple,  most  of  it  being  done  by  correspond- 
ence. To  secure  this  information  inquiries  will  soon 
be  sent  out  to  irrigators  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  co-operation  of  those  interested  in  irri- 
gation is  earnestly  solicited,  for  upon  their  prompt 
response  will  depend  very  largely  the  value  of  these 
statistics.  This  is  in  part  a  supplementary  work, 
the  results  of  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  work  soon 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
under  the  provisions  of  the  irrigation  bill. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Special. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Apple  Packages  Discussed. 

California  apple  growers  and  shippers  will  be  in- 
terested in  a  discussion  of  apple  packages  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Apple  Shippers'  Convention 
held  last  week  in  Rochester,  New  York.  A  paper  on 
the  subject  was  presented  by  R.  J.  Graham  of  Belle- 
ville, Ontario,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

The  barrel  is  the  standard  used  for  perhaps  90%  of 
the  fruit,  but  is  it  the  best  ?  California  has  adopted 
the  box  of  four  or  five  tiers  averaging  about  forty 
pounds  net  of  fruit,  and  this  package  is  getting  quite 
popular  in  some  localities  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  more  suitable  for  a  grocer  to  handle  as  package 
goods.  Many  people  would  buy  a  box  of  those  apples 
who  could  not  be  induced  to  buy  a  barrel  at  a  time. 
When  apples  are  retailed  by  the  pound,  much  of  the 
fruit  is  injured  by  the  customer  or  dealer  turning  it 
over,  pinching  it  and  examining  it  in  a  variety  of 
ways  that  would  not  be  done  in  a  package.  The  cost 
of  the  package  is  about  the  same  in  each  case. 

For  the  home  trade  and  immediate  use,  the  bushel 
crate  is  becoming  quite  popular  in  Michigan  and  has 
some  advantages.  It  is  cheaper  than  the  barrel, 
saves  all  expense  of  packing,  can  be  easier  handled, 
all  the  fruit  is  open  to  view,  any  farmer  can  bring 
apples  to  the  depot  direct  from  the  trees,  and  is  a 
convenient  package  for  the  dealer  and  consumer 
when  the  apples  are  required  for  prompt  use. 

For  high  class  trade  a  compartment  box  is  coming 
into  use,  and  has  been  favorably  received  in  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe.  These  boxes  are  made  to  hold  vari- 
ous amounts  and  different  sized  apples,  and  are  made 
something  like  an  egg  case,  each  apple  having  a  com- 
partment by  itself  and  is  thoroughly  ventilated.  A 
firm  in  London,  Ontario,  is  now  manufacturing  these, 
samples  of  which  are  here.  The  fruit  growers  of 
Niagara  district  are  using  them  quite  extensively. 
They  cost  more  than  a  barrel,  but  for  a  high  class 
trade  there  is  nothing  better.  Apples  stored  in  these 
packages  for  the  Pan-American  exhibition  with  the 
Buffalo  Cold  Storage  Co.,  kept  in  good  condition  for  a 
year.  One  thing  is  essential  to  the  transportation  of 
apples  in  any  package,  viz.,  air  circulation.  I  feel 
convinced  that  fully  50%  of  our  apples  are  ruined 
from  improper  transportation  from  some  of  the 
causes  referred  to,  and  if  we,  as  apple  shippers,  ever 
expect  to  climb  the  ladder  of  success  to  its  topmost 
step,  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  giving  this  most 
important  question  our  earnest  consideration. 

Discussion. — Mr.  Graham's  paper  caused  consider- 
able discussion  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  barrel 
and  the  box  as  apple  packages.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  C.  H.  Williamson,  Mr.  Graham  said  he 
thought  75%  of  apples  would  continue  to  go  in  bar- 
rels. Replying  to  D.  S.  Beckwith's  question,  he  said 
in  general  he  advised  barrels  for  storage  apples.  Mr. 
Beckwith  strongly  commended  barrels  for  general 
purposes,  as  against  boxes,  except  in  case  of  some 
fancy  varieties. 

Apples  in  Germany. — A  paper  was  presented 
from  Prof.  J.  C.  Whitten,  who  is  now  in  Germany,  in 
which  he  said  :  The  small  package  has  the  advantage 
in  price  ;  the  smaller  the  package,  the  better  the 
price.  The,  finest  apples  are  offered  for  sale  attract- 
ively put  up,  two  to  twelve  in  a  small  basket.  No  one 
wants  fine  apples  by  the  barrel.  A  large  quantity 
opposes  the  idea  of  luxury.  The  conservative  Euro- 
pean epicure  must  have  something  that  does  not  ex- 
ist in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  "  common."  The 
smaller  the  package,  also  the  more  uniformly  can  the 
fruit  in  it  be  selected.  In  order  to  secure  the  highest 
price  every  apple  should  be  uniform  in  every  respect 
with  its  neighbors. 

Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  requirements  of 
different  markets.  For  example,  Berlin  wants  yellow 
apples,  while  Hamburg  prefers  red  ones.  Formerly, 
before  apples  were  much  shipped  and  every  city  had 
to  depend  upon  locally  grown  fruit  for  its  supply,  the 


best  sorts  grown  in  the  region  accessible  to  Berlin 
happened  to  be  yellow  apples.  The  people  still  cling 
to  the  tradition  that  the  best  apples  are  yellow  ones. 
So  marked  is  this  preference  that  the  grower  in  ship- 
ping Gravensteins,  a  variety  which  varies  from  rich 
yellow  to  well  covered  with  red,  sends  the  yellow  ones 
to  Berlin  and  the  red  ones  to  Hamburg. 


Dewberry  Figures. 

Last  spring  we  gave  an  account  of  dewberry  grow- 
ing from  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  in  which  the  work 
of  W.  M.  Gray  of  Gardena  was  described.  The  same 
journal  now  publishes  an  account  by  Mr.  Gray  of  the 
season's  yield,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

The  one  and  a  half  acres  yielded  40,140  boxes,  or 
1338  crates.  The  half-acre  of  two-year-old  vines 
made  15,510  boxes,  or  517  crates,  averaging  twenty- 
eight  pounds  per  crate.  There  are  twenty-two  rows, 
208  feet  long ;  size  of  plat,  208x104  feet. 

I  sold  the  berries  from  this  plat  to  one  commission 
merchant,  and  from  the  year-old  vines  to  another.  I 
could  in  this  way  get  a  more  correct  statement  with 
less  trouble. 

The  berries  from  the  half-acre  averaged  $1.55  per 
crate,  $801.35  in  all,  over  $36  per  row,  weighing  14,- 
476  pounds,  or  over  seven  tons. 

A  large  yield  of  corn  for  a  half-acre  would  be  3000 
pounds,  or  one  and  a  half  tons — quite  a  showing  in 
favor  of  the  dewberry. 

The  old  vines  are  now  all  cut  off  close  to  the 
ground,  vines  burned,  the  ground  irrigated,  culti- 
vated and  hoed,  and  the  new  growth  is  now  6  to  7 
inches  high.  I  also  took  from  the  half-acre  last  win- 
ter 17,500  plants,  the  sale  of  which,  added  to  berries, 
makes  $1161.35  for  the  half-acre. 


THE  STABLE. 


An  Australian  Account  of  California  Mule  Growing. 

California's  share  in  the  important  mule  product  of 
the  United  States  has  often  been  mentioned  in  these 
columns.  A  very  interesting  account  along  the  same 
line  comes  to  us  in  the  Pastoralist's  Review,  an  Aus- 
tralian journal  which  may  be  found  to  contain  news 
even  to  many  Californians: 

American  Mule  Product. — The  experience  quoted 
is  that  obtained  at  first  hand  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  of  America;  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  during  the  last  completed  fiscal  year,  ending 
June,  1901,  there  were  shipped  on  British  Govern- 
ment account  to  South  Africa  over  26,000  mules  from 
the  ports  of  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  alone,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  raising  of  such  stock  in  the 
United  States  is  far  past  the  experimental  stage. 
Although  mules  are  largely  reared  throughout  the 
Middle  States,  the  hardiest  are  bred  in  the  lower  re- 
gions of  the  Sierras  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  the 
main  characteristic  of  which  is  broken  stony  country, 
interspersed  with  small  valleys,  where  there  is  al- 
ways plenty  of  water,  and  in  which  coarse  natural 
grasses  are  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  season.  This  entails  much  traveling 
of  the  stock  over  the  rocky  ground  to  pick  up  a  liv- 
ing, also  exposure  to  the  severe  winter  weather 
which  prevails.  Much  importance  is  ascribed  to  such 
conditions,  and  it  is  claimed  in  the  comparison  of  the 
relative  value  of  mules  and  horses  that  the  lesser  ne- 
cessity for  shoeing  mules,  the  less  nutritious  food 
upon  which  mules  will  work  and  grow  fat,  the  lesser 
liability  to  sickness  and  their  greater  longevity  are 
largely  due  to  the  conditions  to  which  the  mules  have 
thus  been  accustomed  when  young. 

California  Jacks. — In  former  years  many  stallion 
jacks  were  imported  from  France  and  Spain  for  use 
in  America,  but  latterly  the  jacks  bred  in  Kentucky 
are  considered  equally  good.  Excellent  jacks  are 
also  bred  in  the  States  of  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon,  on  the  west  coast.  In  selecting  mares  for 
mule  breeding,  particular  attention  is  given  to  size 
and  bone,  combined  with  as  much  quality  as  circum- 
stances may  allow.  Those  preferred  by  many  are 
the  progeny  of  Clydesdale  stallions  and  Norman 
mares,  from  four  years  of  age  and  upwards,  even  to 
fifteen  years  if  constitutionally  sound.  Breeders 
consider  the  size  of  the  jack  to  be  less  material  so 
long  as  he  readily  covers  mares,  is  a  foal  getter  and 
has  good  offspring.  Long-legged,  large-bodied  jacks 
are  not  in  favor,  but  relatively  small,  nuggety  ani- 
mals, having  plenty  of  bone  and  small  heads,  are  pre- 
ferred. In  America  the  true  value  of  a  jack  is  very 
properly  assessed  by  his  first  year's  colts.  If  these 
are  attractive  his  value  is  doubled  forthwith,  and  is 
further  enhanced  as  such  develop  satisfactorily. 

Californian  bred  jacks  are  about  14]  hands  in 
height,  from  65  to  75  inches  in  girth  behind  the 
shoulder  and  weigh  850  to  900  pounds  at  five  years. 
The  present  value  of  such  animals  at  the  ranches 
cannot  be  put  at  much  less  than  £200  each  for  four- 
year-old  to  six-year-old  jacks  having  good  offspring 
in  evidence.  To  this  is  to  be  added  £40  or  £50  for 
expenses  and  freight  by  mail  steamer,  say  £225  to 
£250  landed  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

In  America  special  care  is  exercised  in  keeping 


jacks  intended  for  mule  breeding  apart  from  otb 
donkeys  or  mules.  It  is  customary  for  such  a  jack 
to  be  weaned  at  an  early  age,  and  from  that  time 
kept  apart  from  other  donkeys  and  mules,  and  let 
run  with  horses.  It  is  stated  to  be  necessary  to  keep 
jacks  intended  for  covering  mares  beyond  even  the 
smell  of  mules.  At  three  years  of  age  the  jack  is 
broken  to  serve  mares,  and  is  then  kept  in  a  large, 
roomy  loose  box  apart  from  other  animals,  in  most 
cases  also  in  semi-darkness,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  see  any  other  animal  but  the  mare  he  is 
brought  out  to  cover.  It  is  found  that  jacks  so 
treated  take  readily  to  mares. 

Handling  Jacks. — It  is  noticeable  that  very  great 
care  is  usually  taken  of  the  jacks,  even  to  the  extent 
of  keeping  their  stalls  flyproof.  Hard  floors  to  the 
stalls  are  also  considered  essential,  owing  to  the  habit 
some  jacks  have  of  standing  in  soft  ground  on  the 
foreparts  of  the  hoofs,  which  gradually  causes  mal- 
formation, which  is  said  to  be  transmissible  to  the 
offspring.  It  is  said  that  a  matured  jack,  if  properly 
fed,  exercised  and  handled,  should  serve  from  sixty 
to  seventy  head  of  mares  in  a  season  and  get  from 
60%  to  70%  of  foals.  In  America  it  is  considered 
preferable  to  put  two  mares  to  the  jack  one  day  and 
one  mare  the  next  day,  it  being  the  opinion  that  by 
so  doing  the  jack  keeps  vigorous  throughout  the 
whole  season.  The  mare  to  be  served  is  generally 
first  teased  with  an  entire  horse,  and  not  put  to  the 
jack  before  she  is  ready  to  receive  him.  She  is  then 
backed  into  a  shallow  pit  sloping  toward  the  rear, 
and  enclosed  with  railing  about  4  feet  high  in  front 
and  2  feet  behind,  with  width  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal.  A  light  bar  is  passed  in  front  of  the 
mare's  breast,  and,  to  obviate  the  chance  of  her  kick- 
ing the  jack,  a  stout  frame  of  planking  is  inserted  be- 
hind her  heels. 

Provided  the  above  precautions  are  taken,  it  is 
not  found  that  there  is  trouble  in  getting  jacks  to 
cover  mares,  but  most  breeders  are  agreed  that  if  a 
jack  be  allowed  to  cover  a  "jenny" — a  female 
donkey — he  will  not  afterwards  cohabit  with  mares 
during  the  same  season,  and  it  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quently the  case  that  he  will  not  again  cover  any  but 
his  own  kind. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  that  jacks  treated  as 
above  described  develop  peculiarities.  Vice,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  generally  absent,  but  there  are  fre- 
quent cases  on  record  of  accidents  due  to  nervous- 
ness of  stallion  jackasses.  In  one  case  a  farm  hand 
who  had  been  attending  to  some  jacks  for  several 
years  purchased  one,  and  started  taking  him  else- 
where. When  fording  a  comparatively  shallow 
stream  the  jack  became  alarmed  when  the  water 
touched  his  body,  and  deliberately  drowned  himself, 
despite  the  efforts  of  his  owner,  who,  being  alone, 
was  helpless. 

American  Mules. — Mules,  as  a  class,  are  gener- 
ally regarded  by  people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
as  being  mostly  small  animals  of  light  weights,  and, 
consequently,  less  useful  than  horses  for  the  heavy 
agricultural  and  cartage  work  mostly  required. 
Such  description  correctly  applies  to  most  of  the 
animals  hitherto  reared  locally,  but  that  both  size 
and  weight  is  as  obtainable,  with  proper  breeding,  in 
mules  as  in  horses  can  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  a  large  number  of  mules  purchased 
last  year  in  America  for  the  Fiji  estates  of  the  Co- 
lonial Sugar  Refining  Co.  of  Sydney,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  information: 


Weight.  Mules. 

Under  1000  lbs.  each   54 

From  1000  to  1100  lbs.  each  263 

Prom  1100  to  1200  lbs.  each  210 

Over  1200  lbs.  each   87 

Total  shipped  614 


The  ages  of  these  mules  vere  four  to  six  years; 
height,  m  to  16J  hands.  The  twenty  heaviest  mules 
ranged  from  1310  to  1580  pounds  each. 

Mules  are  not  generally  valued  by  their  apparent 
indications  of  good  breeding,  which  are  usually  im- 
portant factors  in  the  selection  of  horses,  but  by 
their  bone  and  the  weight  they  scale.  They  are 
seldom  as  fleshy  as  horses,  and  it  is  probably  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  two  1300-pound  mules  will  draw 
heavier  loads  in  constant  work  than  two  horses  each 
weighing  1400  to  1500  pounds. 

Mules  or  Horses. — The  general  manager  of  the 
Sugar  Co.  informs  us  that  values  in  America  for  the 
stock  they  purchased  were  found  to  range  from  £15 
to  £20  per  head,  also  that  the  expenses  and  the 
freight  to  Fiji  about  doubled  the  prime  cost.  Their 
experience,  however,  was  that,  for  the  heavy  work 
necessary  under  trying  conditions  of  a  tropical  cli- 
mate, such  relatively  higher  cost  of  mules  from 
America,  as  compared  with  horses  from  Australia, 
was  fully  warranted  by  the  less  expense  for  fodder, 
by  the  lesser  liability  to  sickness  and  by  the  greater 
longevity  of  the  mules,  regarding  which  points  the 
following  experience  of  large  numbers  of  mules  during 
several  years  is  allowed  to  be  quoted  for  information. 
The  relative  cost  of  fodder  and  death  rate  is:  Fod- 
der, as  1  horse  to  3  mules;  death  rate,  as  2£  horses 
to  1  mule.  In  other  words,  three  mules  are  fed  at 
the  cost  of  feeding  one  horse.  With  equal  numbers 
of  horses  and  mules  working,  five  horses  are  lost  by 
death  for  every  two  mules  that  die. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Doings  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  third  of  the  quarterly  butter  contests  of  this 
Association  will  occur  at  the  State  Fair,  at  Sacra- 
mento, next  month.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  but- 
ter makers  and  creameries  in  California  and  prizes  to 
the  amount  of  over  $350  in  cash  will  be  awarded.  Those 
who  have  entered  the  two  preceding  contests  of  the 
Association  will  be  credited  with  the  score  made  in 
this  contest  which  will  figure  into  their  average 
score  in  the  four  contests,  the  highest  average  score 
to  carry  with  it  the  championship  of  California.  The 
final  contest  will  be  held  in  December.  Each  contest 
is  independent  of  the  others  and  an  exhibitor  can  en- 
ter one  or  all  of  them  and  compete  for  the  prizes. 

Butter,  to  enter  this  contest,  must  be  made  on  or 
before  September  8,  and  be  immediately  shipped 
either  to  the  secretary  at  San  Francisco  (through  a 
commission  house,  if  desired)  or  to  the  State  Fair 
Pavilion,  at  Sacramento.  Expressage  should  be 
prepaid.  The  Fair  management  has  provided  a  good 
refrigerator  in  which  the  butter  can  be  stored  until 
all  is  scored  at  the  same  time,  which  will  not  be  until 
after  the  13th.  This  allows  five  days  for  the  butter 
to  arrive,  giving  the  most  distant  exhibitor  the  same 
age  of  butter  as  that  made  near  Sacramento.  All 
butter  will  be  in  the  refrigerator  at  least  twelve 
hours  before  scoring,  so  that  it  will  be  in  good  condi- 
tion for  scoring  when  the  judges  take  it  in  hand. 

The  butter  will  be  sold  for  all  that  can  be  obtained 
for  it  and  remittance  made  to  the  exhibitor  for  the 
proceeds,  unless  the  superintendent  gets  other  in- 
structions from  the  exhibitor. 

The  judges  will  be  Messrs.  W.  H.  Roussel,  W.  D. 
McArthur  and  Leroy  Anderson,  whose  judgment 
has  given  general  satisfaction  in  former  contests. 
Entries  will  be  scored  on  the  following  basis  : 

Flavor   45 

Body   30 

Color   10 

Salt   10 

Package   5 

Tolal  100 

Butter  for  this  contest  should  be  packed  in  twenty- 
five-pound  tubs  with  parchment  linings,  a  card  with 
the  name  of  the  exhibitor  and  creamery  tacked  (not 
pasted  or  written)  on  the  tub.  It  should  then  be 
wrapped  in  paper  and  burlap,  or  packed  in  a  case, 
and  shipping  tag  placed  on  the  outside.  If  more  con- 
venient, any  other  form  of  package  may  be  used, 
provided  there  are  no  marks  upon  it  or  the  butter 
that  cannot  be  readily  removed  when  the  entry  is 
numbered  and  registered  so  that  the  judges  may 
have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  identity  of  the  butter 
when  scoring. 

Liberal  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Fair  man- 
agement and  no  entry  fee  is  charged  as  in  former 
years.  It  costs  but  a  very  little  trouble  to  compete 
for  these  valuable  prizes  and  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained  through  such  a  contest. 

The  State  Dairy  Convention. — During  the  con- 
test, on  September  16  and  17,  the  State  Dairy 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  at  Sacramento.  At  this  convention 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  programme  will  be 
presented  and  leading  dairymen,  creamery  opera- 
tors and  specialists  will  make  addresses  and  discuss 
questions  of  great  value  and  practical  importance 
to  every  one  interested  in  the  dairy  industry.  All 
are  urged  to  be  present  at  the  convention  and 
participate  in  the  discussion,  especially  upon  the 
question  of  the  practical  value  and  importance  of  the 
practice  of  scientific  methods  in  the  manipulation  of 
milk  and  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Henry  F.  Lyon, 
President  Creamery  Operators'  Association. 

Wm,  H.  Saylor,  Secretary, 

114  California  street,  San  Francisco. 


other  hand,  considerable  of  the  relative  energy  of  the 
alfalfa  is  used  up  in  the  extra  work  necessary  to 
chew  it  and  pass  it  through  the  system.  For  the 
ten  days  next  succeeding  the  period  on  which  the 
weights  of  food  and  milk  were  determined  the  bran 
was  reduced  to  3  pounds,  and  alfalfa  hay  was  fed 
freely  mornings  and  hay  of  native  grasses  at  night. 
The  food  consumed  during  this  period  was  :  Wheat 
bran  3  pounds,  alfalfa  hay  13.97  pounds,  native  hay 
11.91  pounds.  This  ration  contained  5.1  pounds  less 
of  bran  and  only  3.88  pounds  more  hay  than  did  the 
former. 

The  yield  of  milk  was  gradually  reduced.  The  low- 
est daily  yield — on  the  seventh  day — was  15.7  pounds, 
the  average  for  ten  days  being  16.87  pounds,  or  7j 
quarts.  This  shows  nearly  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  less 
than  during  the  previous  ten  days.  This  period  is 
not  long  enough  to  be  sure  that  some  recovery  might 
have  resulted  when  the  cow's  system  had  fully  accom- 
modated itself  to  the  change  of  food. 

During  the  next  ten  days  a  return  was  made  to 
the  original  ration,  nearly  8  pounds  of  wheat  bran, 
with  hay  of  native  grasses  fed  ad  libitum.  During 
this  period  22.78  pounds  of  hay  was  consumed  per 
day.  The  yield  of  milk  advanced  slightly,  but  enough 
to  show  a  plain  though  slight  advance  to  17.16 
pounds,  or  7.9  quarts. 

The  average  cost  of  production  of  the  first  and 
third  periods,  when  alfalfa  was  a  part  of  the  ration, 
and  a  small  amount  of  wheat  bran  was  used,  was 
only  17.44  cents  a  day.  This  produced  7$  quarts  of 
milk.  The  lower  yield  was  at  a  lower  cost  by  5£ 
cents,  when  hay  was  worth  $10  per  ton  and  wheat 
bran  $1.50  per  hundredweight  on  the  local  market 
in  Laramie. 

The  larger  amount  of  bran  produced  the  highest 
yield,  but  economy  of  production  was  with  the  alfalfa 
ration.   

The  Record  Corrected. 

To  the  Editor: — The  report  of  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  cow  Fidessa  No.  43105  was  incorrect  as  regards 
the  thirty  days'  production  of  butter  fat,  as  given  on 
page  101  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  16. 
The  production  of  butter  fat  for  thirty  days  was 
73.079  pounds,  instead  of  91.3488  pounds. 

J.  E.  Roadhouse. 


Alfalfa  vs.  Bran  as  a  Milk  Feed. 

Vice-Director  F.  E.  Emery  of  the  Wyoming  Ex- 
periment Station  gives  the  results  of  a  trial  of  alfalfa 
as  compared  with  wheat  bran  as  follows  : 

A  neighbor's  milch  cow  that  had  been  in  produc- 
tion since  June,  1901,  was  used  for  this  trial.  She 
was  yielding  8?  quarts  of  milk,  on  a  daily  ration  of  22 
pounds  of  native  hay  and  8.1  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 
This  was  determined  by  weighing  the  food  and  prod- 
uct carefully  for  ten  days.  It  was  proposed  to 
change  the  food  by  substituting  alfalfa  hay  for  part 
of  the  wheat  bran  to  note  the  effect  of  this  substitu- 
tion on  the  yield  of  milk. 

Wheat  bran  and  alfalfa  have  a  very  similar  compo- 
sition and  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  digestible 
constituents.   Digestible  nutrients  in  100  pounds  of : 

Crude     Nitrogen-free  Ether 
Protein.       Extract.  Extract. 
Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  13.24  39.26  0.89 

Wheat  bran  12.02  39.02  2.7 

The  alfalfa  has  the  advantage  in  protein  and  wheat 
bran  in  fat.  Wheat  bran  is  well  known  to  be  a  very 
efficient  food  for  the  production  of  milk.    On  the 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

How  Johnny  Bull  Likes  Poultry  Products. 

Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Moscow,  writes 
that  a  special  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Russian  Agricultural  Department  to  promote  the 
exportation  of  beef,  eggs,  fowls,  butter,  etc.,  from 
Russia  to  the  English  markets.  The  president  of 
the  committee  has  visited  England  and  investigated 
the  markets  there,  and  has  found  an  excellent  open- 
ing for  Russian  products.  From  the  data  given, 
England  imported  last  year  eggs  to  the  value  of 
$25,830,000,  of  which  the  import  from  Russia 
amounted  to  $5,675,000.  In  regard  to  poultry,  Eng- 
land appears  to  be  one  of  the  largest  consumers  in 
Europe.  In  1901,  it  imported  poultry  and  game  to 
the  value  of  $4,609,475,  the  greater  part  of  which 
came  from  France,  and  then  from  Russia,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Denmark. 

In  1901  the  exports  of  Russia  in  this  line  amounted 
to  $23,311,000,  classified  as  follows: 

Eggs  117,696,000 

White  and  yolk  of  eggs   969,500 

Down  and  feathers   75,000 

Dressed  poultry   1,256,500 

Live  geese   2,780,000 

All  other  live  poultry   584,000 

The  Guinea  Fowl  in  California. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hawes  writes  to  the  Orange  Judd  Far- 
mer that,  according  to  his  experience  in  California, 
few  people  know  the  real  worth  of  the  guinea  fowl. 
She  holds  the  championship  as  an  egg  producer, 
scarcely  taking  a  day  off.  The  eggs,  while  seemingly 
small,  afford  quite  as  much  eating  as  the  average 
hen's  egg,  for  the  reason  that  the  shell  is  very  full. 
In  quality  they  are  superior  to  other  eggs  and  pos- 
sess a  finer  flavor. 

Another  very  valuable  feature,  and  one  to  which 
many  object,  is  their  continual  racket.  Their  cry  of 
"buckwheat"  is  no  more  annoying  than  the  quack- 
ing of  a  duck,  but  the  ear-piercing  screech  is  only 
occasioned  by  the  approach  of  danger.  This  is  their 
means  of  defense,  and  while  they  are  defending  them- 
selves the  other  fowls  are  safe  as  well.  There  is  no 
danger  of  chicks  being. carried  off  by  hawks  if  there 
are  guineas  around.  Upon  the  approach  of  a  hawk 
he  is  greeted  by  such  a  volley  of  screams  and  cries  as 
to  frighten  him  away.  Should  he  be  daring  enough 
to  come  on,  he  will  be  met  in  the  air  by  the  guinea, 
who  will  give  him  battle,  as  I  have  seen  demonstrated 
many  times  with  my  own  guineas.  It  is  generally 
the  cocks  that  exhibit  so  much  bravery,  and  the  hen 
with  chicks. 

Although  the  guinea  hen  hides  her  nest,  she  un- 
knowingly reveals  her  secret.  On  the  nest  she 
utters  a  peculiar  cry  every  few  minutes,  which  is 


different  from  that  made  at  any  other  time.  By  this 
means  the  nest  is  easily  found.  The  flesh  of  the 
guinea  is  dark,  like  that  of  wild  game.  The  young 
are  very  good  eating,  as  the  flesh  is  tender,  sweet 
and  gamy.  

Fruit  and  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — As  to  whether  or  not  a  liberal 
supply  of  fresh  fruit  fed  to  hens  has  the  effect  of  les- 
sening the  egg  yield  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 
While  some  poultrymen  contend  that  this  result  in- 
variably follows,  others  are  as  strong  in  their  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary. 

A  gentleman  once  told  the  writer  that  his  hens, 
having  free  range  in  a  cherry  orchard  in  fruiting 
time,  did  not  lay  as  many  eggs  as  they  did  before  the 
fruit  was  ripe.  Likewise,  the  unlimited  eating  of 
apricots  or  apples  has  been  thought  to  lessen  the  egg 
output. 

As  you  point  out  in  an  answer  to  a  correspondent 
last  week,  hens  are  in  moult  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  not  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  in  the  spring  months,  whether  they  now  have 
access  to  fruit  or  not.  The  experience  of  the  writer 
is  that  excellent  results  are  obtained  from  allowing 
hens  the  free  run  of  an  orchard  of  varied  fruits.  The 
fowls  eagerly  devour  all  kinds  with  a  keen  relish,  and 
one  would  judge  that  the  birds  greatly  appreciated 
the  juicy  peach,  the  succulent  pear,  the  tart  apple 
or  the  luscious  cherry  at  a  period  when  the  supply  of 
green  grass  is  exceedingly  limited. 

One  yard  of  White  Minorcas,  now  in  heavy  moult, 
is  yielding  from  40%  to  80%  of  the  large-sized  eggs 
for  which  these  birds  are  noted.  A  larger  flock  of 
White  Leghorns,  with  free  range,  is  giving  from  40% 
to  60%.  These  two  varieties  of  fowls  will  merit  the 
appellation  of  egg  machines. 

An  exclusive  fruit  diet  will  as  a  matter  of  course 
reduce  the  egg  yield.  An  exclusive  grain  diet  will 
have  a  like  result,  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  A  varied  bill  of  fare  is  needed  and  watchful 
care.  Fowls,  more  than  any  other  money-producers 
on  the  farm,  probably,  will  the  more  quickly  respond 
to  kind  treatment.  Even  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  business  can  readily  distinguish  between  flocks 
that  have  haphazard  treatment  and  those  whose 
every  want  is  anticipated. 

A  medium  sized  flock  will  often  prove  more  profit- 
able than  one  of  double  the  number.  On  a  farm 
near  by  are  200  hens  that  are  now  giving 
the  owner  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  daily.  On  an  ad- 
joining ranch  less  than  one  hundred  hens  have  a  rec- 
ord of  from  forty  to  sixty  eggs  each  day.  Why 
should  there  be  this  difference  ?  There  may  be  sev- 
eral reasons.  In  the  first  place  much  depends  upon 
the  breed  of  fowl  one  keeps.  Too  often  no  especial 
attention  is  paid  to  breeding.  There  is  a  mixture  to 
be  found  on  many  farms  that  would  baffle  description 
by  an  expert.  A  little  of  this,  more  of  that  blood, 
resulting  in  a  flock  of  nondescripts. 

Then  there  comes  the  system  of  feeding  and  of 
general  treatment.  Here  lies,  we  think,  as  much 
as  anywhere,  the  secret  of  making  fowls  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  eggs.  If  it  is  possible  to 
get  better  returns  from  a  small  flock  than  from  a 
larger  one,  of  course  it  is  unwise  to  keep  on  hand 
a  lot  of  unproductive  fowls.  But  if  one  has  attained 
success  with  a  few  hens,  why  not  apply  the  same 
methods  in  managing  larger  numbers  ?  Where 
few  only  are  kept  —  say  100  or  150  —  they 
will,  in  most  cases,  receive  careful  attention. 
The  reason  larger  flocks  are  not  as  profitable,  pro- 
portionately, is  that  they  are  more  or  less  neglected. 
Napa,  Aug.  20,  1902.       A.  Warren  Robinson. 


The  Honey  Situation. 

To  the  Editor:— The  honey  flow  has  stopped  en- 
tirely in  this  part  of  the  valley.  There  will  not  be 
one-third  of  a  crop  in  Fresno  county  this  season. 
The  county  will  have  to  rake  and  scrape  to  get  10 
cars,  against  14  last  year,  16  in  1900  and  30  in  1899. 
The  Association,  with  thirty-six  members,  represent- 
ing between  4500  to  5000  hives,  are  not  expecting 
over  four  cars,  or  sixty  tons. 

This  has  been  an  off  year  for  the  California  bee 
men  in  general.  The  spring  was  cold  and  windy,  the 
summer  unusually  hot,  and  now  we  are  having  cold 
and  windy  nights.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  season 
has  been  a  freak.  Besides,  we  have  the  small  butter- 
flies by  the  millions  here  in  the  valley  that  are  work- 
ing on  and  blighting  the  alfalfa,  which  shuts  off  the 
nectar  flow  entirely.  Spike  weed,  which  this  locality 
has  been  blessed  with  in  former  years,  is  a  total 
failure,  owing  to  the  dry  spring. 

The  crop  is  practically  all  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer yet.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
shippers  have  themselves  in  a  very  close  place  try- 
ing to  fill  orders  which  they  engaged  on  the  big  pros- 
pect which  was  imminent  in  the  spring. 

Yet  the  honey  price  is  not  what  it  should  be,  being 
sought  after  at  4£  cents,  with  some  encouragement 
at  5  cents,  some  having  been  sold  in  July  for  4  and  4J 
cents,  also  a  few  tons  at  4}  cents.  There  will  be  no 
more  to  offer  until  all  is  cleaned  up— say  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  days.  J.  F.  Crowder, 

Selma.  Mgr.  Cal.  Beekeepers'  Association. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Pkuit  Prices  Low.— Niles  Herald : 
The  apricot  season  is  about  over.  The 
crop  has  not  been  as  large  as  anticipated. 
It  is  estimated  there  was  a  loss  of  150  tons 
from  dry  rot  in  the  township  and  more 
than  that  from  drying  up  of  fruit  on  the 
trees.  The  cause  of  the  former  is  not 
known  nor  has  there  been  discovered  any- 
thing to  overcome  the  trouble.  The  dry- 
ing up  is  caused  from  overproduction 
apparently.  E.  A.  Ellsworth  reports  that 
where  he  had  expected  to  dry  1500  tons  of 
apricots  he  has  handled  1200  tons.  He 
says  prices  are  low  with  no  demand.  He 
quotes  4J  to  5£  cents.  The  prunes  and 
plums  are  now  ripening  and  prices  are 
equally  as  low,  with  no  market.  While 
Mr.  Ellsworth  offered  $15  early  in  the 
season,  one  can  now  get  any  quantity  for 
$8  to  $10  per  ton.  White  plums  are  quoted 
at  $6  to  $12,  and  French  prunes  at  $6  to 
$15.  Peaches  are  a  drug  at  $8,  while  No. 
1  pears  bring  only  $8  80,  with  heavy 
offerings. 

COLUSA. 

A  Corn  Harvester.— Herald:  W.  C. 
Spaulding  will  have  a  corn  harvester  here 
on  next  Tuesday's  boat  for  J.  Bowden, 
and  as  soon  as  it  can  arrive  from  the  East 
will  also  have  for  the  same  gentleman  a 
husker  and  shredder.  The  harvester  cuts 
and  binds  the  corn  and  the  husker  and 
shredder  husks  and  shells  the  corn  and  at 
the  same  time  cuts  the  fodder  into  shreds. 
The  weight  of  the  machine  is  about  6000 
pounds,  and  it  will  be  the  first  one  intro- 
duced in  this  part  of  the  State. 

FRESNO. 

Prices  for  Dried  Fruit.  —  Repub- 
lican: The  dried  fruit  men  have  been 
buying  up  peaches,  but  the  purchases 
have  not  been  heavy  so  far,  and  only  the 
early  varieties  are  being  taken.  The 
usual  price  being  offered  is  4Jc,  though 
occasional  good  lots  bring  4f  c.  The  apri- 
cot season  is  now  completely  over,  and 
growers  are  beginning  to  count  up  their 
profits.  An  average  would  probably 
strike  5|c  per  pound  for  the  dried  apricot 
output  of  this  county. 

Siamese  Twin  Melons. — Democrat: 
A.  V.  Linesby  has  a  prize  winner  in  the 
line  of  freak  watermelons.  The  melon  or 
melons,  for  it  is  really  a  bunch  of  two 
grown  together,  are  of  the  Sicily  variety, 
dark  green  in  color  with  regular  stripes; 
the  flesh  of  deepest,  most  appetizing  red 
and  the  seeds  jet  black.  It  is  a  variety 
seldom  seen  in  this  State,  though  much 
grown  in  the  East.  It  is  not  popular 
with  shippers  because  the  rind  is  too  thin 
for  shipping.  But  the  peculiarity  of  these 
two  melons  is  that  they  are  facsimiles  of 
each  other  and  attached  at  the  median 
line.  The  markings  are  similar  through- 
out and  the  melons  are  of  equal  size. 
Even  the  stem  is  double,  the  junction  be- 
ing in  the  center.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  double  melons,  but  to  find  a  pair  of 
"Siamese"  is  exceedingly  rare.  The 
melon  was  grown  in  National  colony  by  S. 
G.  Johnson,  whose  patch  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  Fresno  Melon  Company. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Apricots  All  Dried  and  All  Sold. 
— Pasadena  Star:  Ericson  &  Co.  have 
done  with  the  season's  crop  of  apricots. 
They  handled  over  one  hundred  tons  of 
green  fruit.  The  fruit,  though  small,  is 
of  good  quality.  Already  they  have  fo".nd 
sale  for  their  dried  apricots  and  are  busy 
sacking  them.  The  buyers  are  a  firm  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Fruit  Canners  and  Dryers  Busy. 
— Pomona  Progress  :  G.  H.  Waters  &  Co. 
of  the  cannery  are  now  shipping  their 
canned  apricots  of  this  season's  run  to  the 
East.  On  account  of  the  great  apricot 
crop  this  year  only  enough  of  the  fruit 
was  canned  to  fill  the  firm's  Eastern 
orders,  the  output  being  seven  carloads  of 
500  cases  each,  or  about  86,000.  The  firm 
dried  about  200  tons  of  apricots,  which 
have  been  stored.  The  plant  is  now  in 
readiness  to  receive  peaches,  400  tons  of 
fine  stock  having  already  been  contracted 
for  at  Fresno.  Waters  &  Co.  expect  to 
put  up  fully  fifty  carloads  of  peaches  and 
the  rest  of  the  fruit  will  be  obtained  from 
this  valley,  where  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  3000  tons  as  far  east  as  Cuca- 
monga.  The  several  drying  associations 
and  firms  are  preparing  to  care  for  the 
peach  crop,  which  is  about  ready  for 
gathering.  J.  J.  White,  who  has  dried 
93  tons  of  apricots  at  his  own  yard  and  156 
tons  at  the  Loud  &  Gerling  plant,  is  mak- 
ing ready  to  dry  peaches  on  a  large  scale. 
McClenny  &  Co.  have  dried  150  tons  of 
apricots  at  their  plant  opposite  the  can- 
nery, and  are  preparing  to  dry  peaches. 

MONTEREY. 
Flames  Destroy  45,000  Acres  op 
Pasturage. — As  the  result  of  the  care- 
lessness of  unknown  hunters  last  week  a 


grain  fire  extended  over  the  Tularcitos 
and  Toro  ranches,  about  6  miles  from  Sa- 
linas. Fences  along  the  county  road  be- 
tween Salinas  and  Monterey  for  over  2 
miles  were  in  flames.  With  the  breeze 
blowing  strongly  the  flames  reached  the 
long  wooden  troughs  used  for  sheep  dips. 
These  were  followed  by  landing  sheds, 
over  100  cords  of  cut  wood,  shearing  shed, 
herders'  huts,  etc.  Two  dwelling  houses 
on  the  Toro  ranch  were  on  fire  several 
times  and  were  only  saved  after  much 
hard  fighting.  Besides  fences  and  build- 
ings some  45,000  acres  of  pasturage  land 
were  totally  burned  over.  David  Jacks, 
one  of  the  heaviest  losers,  computes  his 
loss  at  over  $10,000. 

Farmer's  Violent  Death.  —  John 
Jenkins,  a  prominent  rancher  of  Carmel, 
while  at  Pine  Canyon  grade,  attempted  to 
back  a  heavily  laden  wagon  at  a  short 
turn  of  the  road.  The  hind  wheel  of  the 
wagon  went  over  the  edge  of  the  bank, 
carrying  Jenkins,  horses  and  wagon  down 
a  distance  of  50  feet.  He  was  picked  up 
by  neighbors  who  witnessed  the  accident, 
and  it  was  found  that  both  legs  were 
broken  at  the  knee.  He  died  five  minutes 
after  being  picked  up. 

ORANGE. 

Walnut  Growers.  —  Anaheim  Ga- 
zette: At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Fuller- 
ton  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  held 
last  week,  R.  H.  Gilman  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  L.  P.  Drake  vice-president. 
William  Berkenstock  was  elected  director 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
W.  M.  McPadden.  A  contract  was  en- 
tered into  with  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co. 
of  Chicago  for  the  present  season's  crop. 

RIVERSIDE. 

A  Horse  Feeds  on  Grasshopper 
Bran. — Enterprise  :  In  trying  to  exter- 
minate grasshoppers  an  orange  grower 
went  to  town  and  procured  a  most  liberal 
supply  of  arsenic,  which  he  brought  home 
and  mixed  thoroughly  into  a  tub  of  bran 
mash,  and  placing  the  "exterminator  "  in 
the  back  of  his  buggy  he  drove  in  com- 
pany with  his  helper  out  to  the  field. 
They  sat  the  tub  down  on  the  ground  and 
leaving  the  horse  to  wander  at  sweet  will 
they  filled  a  couple  of  pails  with  the  mix- 
ture and  went  about  their  deadly  work  of 
placing  it  among  the  vines.  While  they 
were  busily  engaged  the  horse,  espying 
the  tub  of  bran,  naturally  thought  a  feast 
had  been  prepared  for  him  and  on  the 
master's  return  had  eaten  every  morsel  of 
the  poisoned  bran.  While  it  did  not  kill 
the  poor  animal,,  which  was  a  valuable 
driver,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  ever  re- 
cover to  be  of  much  use  again. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Indians  to  Pick  Hops.— Bee:  The 
hop  growers  around  Sacramento  have 
made  arrangements  to  import  into  this 
State  from  Nevada  a  lot  of  Piute  Indians. 
Many  of  the  growers  have  posted  notices 
that  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  need  apply 
for  work,  their  intention  being  to  supply 
the  demand  for  pickers  with  white  labor- 
ers and  Indians.  Prices  offered  for  pick- 
ing are  from  80c  to  90c  per  hundred. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Sugar  Beets  not  Coming  Fast.— 
Chino  Champion:  Sugar  shipments  from 
the  1902  crop  of  sugar  beets  are  now  com- 
ing forward  daily  from  Chino.  On  Tues- 
day the  first  carload  was  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles  and  on  Wednesday  three  carloads 
started  for  Omaha,  Neb.  Orders  were  in 
for  some  fifty  carloads  when  the  campaign 
opened.  The  campaign  can  not  be  said  to 
be  in  full  swing,  however,  as  the  beets  are 
not  yet  coming  in  fast  enough  to  operate 
the  factory  to  its  full  capacity.  About  550 
tons  per  day  have  been  sliced  this  week, 
using  but  one  battery.  On  Sunday  or 
Monday  it  is  hoped  to  have  enough  beets 
in  to  start  the  second  battery  and  com- 
mence slicing  800  tons  per  day. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Farmers  Storing  Hay. —  Stockton 
Independent :  Hay  is  now  coming  into 
this  city  with  a  rush,  the  receipts  having 
increased  heavily  the  past  few  days.  But 
little  of  it  is  being  sold  or  shipped  out,  as 
the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  will  secure  better  prices 
for  their  feed  later  in  the  season.  About 
all  of  the  hay  is  being  stored  and  will 
probably  be  held  for  months,  as  it  is  ex- 
pected that  no  great  change  in  prices  will 
take  place  very  soon. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Big  Harvest.— Santa  Maria  Times: 
The  grain  crop,  taking  in  the  entire 
valley  and  the  Nipomo  mesa,  will  exceed 
500,000  sacks  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats. 
Ten  threshing  machines  have  been  at 
work  since  July  1st,  and  some  of  them  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  June.  Of  the  5000 
acres  in  sugar  beets,  it  is  expected  50,000 
tons  of  beets  will  be  put  through  the  mill. 
The  bean  crop  is  estimated  at  200,000 
sacks,  provided,  of  course,  the  present  fa- 
vorable weather  continues. 


SANTA  CLARA. 

Demand  for  Apricot  Pits.  —  San 
Jose  Mercury:  At  the  Campbell  Fruit 
Growers'  Union  about  1200  tons  of  apricots 
have  been  received.  Some  pears  are  com- 
ing in.  Peaches  are  about  ready  for  the 
pitters.  F.  R.  Capp  reports  having  se- 
cured eighteen  tons  from  1£  acre  of  apri- 
cots. The  Ernst  Luehning  Co.  has  been 
receiving  dried  apricots  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Manager  Wilson  states  that  he  will 
buy  300  tons  of  apricot  pits,  having  al- 
ready secured  over  100  tons.  Seven  dol- 
lars per  ton  is  being  paid  for  what  several 
years  ago  was  considered  of  no  account, 
except  for  fire. 

Big  Crop,  Small  Returns.— Gilroy 
Gazette:  B.  F.  Ingels  has  just  completed 
harvesting  his  apricots  on  his  ranch  near 
Hollister,  the  crop  being  the  first  in  twelve 
years.  Mr.  Ingels  thinks  the  apricot  too 
fickle  a  crop  upon  which  to  devote  any 
energy,  and  accordingly  has  placed  four 
men  at  work  to  root  out  the  trees,  of 
which  there  are  ten  acres.  The  highest 
price  offered  for  dried  apricots  in  the  Hol- 
lister section  is  only  4c,  and  at  that  figure 
it  does  not  pay  to  grow  them. 

Peaches  and  Pears  Going  to 
Driers.— San  Jose  Herald:  The  Union 
drier  at  Berryessa  is  finishing  apricots 
and  is  beginning  on  peaches  and  pears. 
No  great  quantity  of  either  fruit  is  com- 
ing in  as  yet,  but  by  next  week  it  is  ex- 
pected that  sufficient  will  come  in  to  keep 
350  to  400  hands  at  work.  By  September 
1st  the  drier  will  bt>  going  to  the  full  limit 
of  its  capacity.  If  the  quantity  of  fruit 
comes  in  that  is  now  expected  600  to  800 
hands  will  be  employed.  A  prominent 
canner  gives  these  quotations  as  what  he 
would  offer  for  the  fruits  the  coming 
week:  Clingstone  peaches,  $18  to  $25  per 
ton;  freestones,  $15  to  $25  per  ton;  pears, 
$20  to  $25  per  ton.  The  last  named  figures 
call  for  the  very  best  of  the  various  fruits. 
The  growers  believe  that  these  figures  are 
too  low  and  that  as  the  season  opens  the 
canners  will  either  have  to  advance  their 
price  or  else  the  driers  will  get  the  fruit, 
or  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  it.  The 
plum  pack,  green  and  egg  varieties, 
which  is  now  over,  yielded  to  the  growers 
from  $12  to  $20  a  ton. 

SONOMA 

Placentia  Fruit  Co.— Petaluma 
Courier:  The  Placentia  Fruit  Co.,  with 
groves  and  orchards  at  Placentia,  in  Or- 
ange county,  and  with  offices  in  Peta- 
luma, where  more  than  half  the  stock  is 
held,  had  its  annual  meeting  at  the  office 
of  the  secretary,  H.  P.  Braiuerd,  Satur- 
day evening.  The  directors  elected  were 
F.  H.  Denman,  Charles  E.  Hutton,  H. 
Meyerholtz,  George  P.  McNear  and  H.  P. 
Brainerd.  The  affairs  of  the  company 
are  reported  prosperous.  Since  January, 
1890,  the  company  has  paid  cash  divi- 
dends amounting  to  nearly  $90,000. 

Getting  Ready  for  the  Hop  Har- 
vest.— Sonoma  County  Farmer:  The 
hop  growers  of  Sonoma  county  have  dis- 
tributed widely  a  circular  giving  all  needed 
information  to  pickers,  and  setting  forth 
the  advantages  of  a  vacation  spent  in  the 
hop  fields.  Picking  will  begin  from  Sep- 
tember 5  to  10  and  will  last  three  weeks. 
Payments  are  made  at  the  current  rate 
per  100  pounds  and  an  average  day's  work 
will  yield  about  $2.  The  price  for  picking 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Sonoma  Association 
at  the  customary  figure  of  1  cent  a  pound. 
Growers  will  doubtless  engage  Indians  to 
assist  in  the  work  wherever  there  is  a 
shortage  of  labor.  The  12,000  bales  sold 
have  gone  at  an  average  price  of  13  cents. 
Most  of  them  go  on  a  term  contract  of  10 
cents;  and  as  growers  are  averse  to  sell- 
ing any  more  before  the  crop  is  in  the 
bale,  and  buyers  are  not  bidding  any  more, 
the  future  price  is  uncertain. 

STANISLAUS. 

Lightning's  Pranks  --Modesto  News: 
The  thunder  and  lightning  storm  of 
Sunday  morning  did  some  damage  near 
Salida.  The  lightning  struck  the  wire  of 
the  Grange  Co. 's  telephone  and  ran  on  it, 
completely  demolishing  the  instrument. 
West  of  Salida  a  short  distance  it  struck 
the  fence  wires  and  burned  up  a  number 
of  posts.  Horses  and  cattle  became 
frightened  and  attempted  to  stampede, 
with  the  result  that  quite  a  number  of 
them  were  considerably  cut  up  by  the 
barbed  wire.  Charles  D.  Miller,  who  lives 
6  miles  from  Salida,  went  out  in  the  storm 
to  get  some  corn  under  cover.  He  was 
shocked  by  the  lightning  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  was  able  to  rise,  and  found 
that  he  was  not  hurt. 

Sent  Up  Ten  Years  for  Steal- 
ing Bags. — Modesto  Herald  :  The  sack 
stealer,  Seligman,  alias  Moore,  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty  in  the  Superior  Court  on 
Monday  and  a  sentence  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment at  San  Quentin  was  imposed. 
Only  one  of  the  several  charges  against 
Seligman  was  pressed,  and  that  was  based 
on  the  stealing  of  3000  sacks  from  a 
Crow's  Landing  warehouse  the  night  be- 
fore he  was  captured,   in   San  Joaquin 


county,  with  the  plunder  in  his  pot 
sion.  It  develops  that  Seligman  is  an  e 
convict,  serving  five  years  for  stealing  a 
horse  and  wagon  in  Los  Angeles  county. 
He  has  a  wife  and  four  children  in  San 
Francisco.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he 
has  been  stealing  sacks  and  horses  in  the 
counties  from  San  Francisco  as  far  south 
as  Stanislaus  for  years. 

SUTTER. 

Almond  Crop  About  Ready  for 
Harvest.— Sutter  County  Farmer:  The 
hulls  on  the  almonds  are  beginning  to 
crack  open  and  the  crop  will  soon  be  ready 
for  harvest.  The  growers  report  some 
damage  being  done  by  the  crows  and 
blackbirds,  which  of  late  years  have  be- 
come quite  a  nuisance.  They  light  on  the 
trees  and  bore  into  the  nuts  spoiling  them 
for  sale.  Some  of  the  growers  will  station 
men  in  the  orchards  with  guns  if  the  birds 
become  too  plentiful. 

The  Fig  Crop.— The  cool  weather  has 
retarded  the  ripening  of  the  fig  crop, 
which  as  a  general  rule  is  about  ready  for 
harvest  by  the  middle  of  August.  This 
season  it  will  be  about  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  later,  unless  warmer  weather  pre- 
vails. The  crop  in  this  vicinity  is  very 
good  and  will  amount  to  over  100  tons 
from  present  estimates.  A  good  portion 
of  it  has  been  already  contracted  for  by 
Rosenberg  Bros,  at  the  same  price  as  last 
season — 2$  cents  per  pound. 

TEHAMA. 

An  Orchard  Restaurant.  —  Red 
Bluff  News:  At  one  of  the  orchards  on 
Thomes  creek,  where  fruit  drying  is  in 
progress,  a  restaurant  is  conducted  by  the 
Chinese  who  have  the  orchard  leased  and 
meals  are  supplied  the  pickers  at  actual 
cost  of  the  food.  A  number  of  the  pickers 
and  cutters  take  their  meals  there.  Others 
receive  so  much  per  day  and  do  their  own 
cooking. 

Peaches  Slow  to  Ripen.— Charles 
Cofer  of  Summit  Ranch  says  he  has  only 
half  a  dozen  hands  at  work  in  his  orchard 
because  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  fast 
enough  to  employ  more.  He  says  his 
peaches  are  fully  two  weeks  behind  the 
fruit  in  the  valley  orchards. 

VENTURA. 
A  Fine  Showing.— Independent:  On 
the  Fraser  farm  gathering  and  pitting  of 
the  apricot  crop  closed  Aug.  7th,  after  a 
nineteen  days  run  of  forty  to  fifty  pitters, 
turning  out  an  average  of  400  boxes  per 
day.  The  total  amount  pitted  during  the 
nineteen  days  was  185  tons  of  green  apri- 
cots. The  Frasers  have  one  of  the  best 
arranged  driers  in  southern  California, 
having  nine  smudge  rooms  with  hard  fin- 
ished walls.  These  rooms  are  4x9  feet, 
and  eight  trucks  convey  nineteen  or 
twenty  trucks  each  from  the  pitting 
tables  to  smudge  rooms.  When  through 
smudging  they  are  side-tracked  to  the 
drying  field  and  there  lifted  from  the 
trucks  and  placed  in  regular  order  on  the 
field  to  dry;  when  dry  they  are  sacked 
and  hauled  to  the  storage  room.  The 
trays  are  3x8  feet.  Under  the  pitting 
shed  are  thirty-five  to  forty  tables  and 
often  two  pitters  stand  at  one  tray.  The 
Frasers  have  thirty  acres  in  apricot  trees, 
2000  in  all.  This  farm  contains  600  acres 
of  various  kinds  of  fruit,  beans,  grain  and 
stock  range,  all  of  which  is  valuable  land. 

YOLO. 

Davisville  Almonds  Sold. —  Mail: 
The  Davisville  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation have  sold  the  entire  lot  of  almonds 
under  its  control,  which  includes  practi- 
cally all  of  the  almonds  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  Davisville,  to  Johnson-Locke 
Mercantile  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  The 
sale  was  consummated  after  bids  had  been 
received  from  buyers,  and  the  highest  and 
best  bid  was  accepted.  The  following 
prices  were  obtained:  Nonpariel,  HJc; 
I.  X.  L.,  lie;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  lOJc; 
Drake's  Seedling,  8Jc;  Golden  Gate,  8c; 
Peerless,  9^f0c;  Texas  Prolific,  7|c.  These 
prices  are  not  quite  as  high  as  those  ob- 
tained last  year,  but  the  crop  is  about  40% 
larger  and  the  almond  growers  of  Davis- 
ville are  satisfied. 

Fruit  Notes.— Winters'Express:  The 
Winters  Dried  Fruit  Co.  is  exceedingly 
busy.  Packing  and  shipping  have  been 
going  on  a  little  over  a  month,  and  the 
total  shipments  exceed  twenty-five  car- 
loads, principally  apricots.  Dried  peaches 
are  coming  in  plentifully  and  the  company 
is  paying  from  4c  to  5c  for  them.  There 
are  fifty-three  people  on  the  pay-roll. 
Some  of  the  packers  are  making  from 
$2.50  to  $3  a  day,  and  few  get  less  than 

$1.25.  The  almond  and  prune  crops  in 

Yolo  county  are  reported  the  largest  ever 

known.  Grapes  have  been  considerably 

damaged  here,  some  growers  claiming  to 
have  lost  75%.  Peach  drying  and  almond 
hulling  are  keeping  the  fruit  men  busy 
now.  Apricot  pits  are  bringing  $6  50  a 
ton  delivered  in  boxes  here.  They  will  be 
shipped  to  Suisun  to  run  through  the 
cracker. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


How  We  Worked  the  Road. 

[Some  tweDty  years  ago.J 

The  garden  was  in  and  the  meadows  were 

growing, 

The   corn    and    potatoes    had  come 
through  the  ground, 
The  field  for  the  buckwheat  was  ready 
for  sowing, 
When  Pathmaster  Jones's  son,  Daniel, 
came  round, 
Saying:    "  Dad  sent  me  over  to  say  he  is 
goin' 

T'  work  roads  to-morrow  purvidin'  it's 
fair. 

He  want's  y'  all  out  fer  t'  make  a  good 
showin' — 

So  come  with  th'  horses  and  men  y'  c'n 
spare." 

Next  morning  we  slept  for  an  hour  or  so 
later 

(Experience  taught  us  a  picnic  was 
there), 

Did  chores,  and  assembled  at  breakfast, 
where  pater 
Divided  his  forces,  allotted  each  share. 
"You,  William,"  said  pater,  "can  hitch 
to  the  scraper, 
And  Dick  to  the  plow  with  old  Dolly 
and  Gray. 

We'll  work  out  our  time  on  the  path- 
master's  paper; 
The  boy's  and  myself  will  each  count 
for  a  day." 

'Twas  eight  when  we  started,  and  half  an 
hour  after, 
We  came  to  a  tree  where  we  sat  in  the 
shade, 

And  gossiped  and  joked  and  made  merry 
with  laughter, 
Till  each  tardy  neighbor  appearance 
had  made. 

Then,  "Ev'ry  man  up!"  to  pick  stones, 
plow  the  ditches, 
And  cover  the  roadbed  with  boulders 
and  sods; 

Scrape  soil  from  low  places,  where  black 
mud  enriches 
The  stuff  for  a  "  thank  e'  ma'am  "  ev'ry 
few  rods. 

An  hour  thus  went  by,  and  our  shade  tree 
drew  near  us, 
Or  we  to  our  shade  tree,  the  pathmas- 
ter first; 

Then  some  one  proposed  some  hard  cider 
to  cheer  us, — 
For  most  of  the  party  were  dying  of 
thirst. 

We  waited,  of  course,  for  the  forthcoming 
be  v 'rage, 

Smoked  pipes  and  told  stories  and  lay 

in  the  shade, 
Then  quaffed  the  brown  liquid,  and  under 

its  lev 'rage 
Another  short  stretch  of  a  bad  road 

was  made. 

Noon  came,  and  to  dinner  we  paid  our  at- 
tention, 

Nor  did  we  return  ere  the  clock  had 
struck  two, 
And  all  afternoon  put  to  test  our  inven- 
tion, 

To  how  not  to  do  what  we  came  there 
to  do. 

With  coming  of  six  and  our  holiday 
ended, 

Each  man  and  each  boy  toward  his 
home  now  made  tracks; 
We'd  spoiled  some  two  miles  of  highway, 
and  not  mended 
A  rod,   but  were    pleased,   for  we'd 
worked  out  our  tax. 

—Will  Templer. 


The  Country  Doctor. 

Adapted  from  the  Russian  by  Herman  Bern- 
stein. 

I. 

The  new  country  physician,  Dmitry 
Starzev,  sat  one  day  in  his  Turkin's 
drawing-room  and  listened  first  to  the 
hostess  reading  aloud  her  own  novel, 
and  later  to  her  daughter  Catherine, 
who  played  the  piano  very  noisily.  Then 
the  Turkins  and  the  doctor  stepped 
into  the  dining-room,  where  they  drank 
tea,  while  the  host  entertained  them 
with  amusing  anecdotes. 

Suddenly  the  bell  at  the  entrance 
door  rang.  The  host  and  the  hostess 
rose  to  receive  the  new  visitor,  and 
Starzev,  seizing  the  opportunity,  said 
to  Catherine  in  a  whisper  quivering 
with  emotion  : 

"  For  God's  sake,  I  implore  you, 
don't  torture  me.  .  .  .  Let's  go 
into  the  garden.    .    .  ." 

Catherine  shrugged  her  shoulders, 


but  rose  nevertheless  and  walked  out 
of  the  room. 

"  First  you  play  the  piano  for  three 
or  four  hours  at  a  stretch,"  he  said, 
following  her  ;"  then  you  sit  close  to 
your  mother,  and  I  can't  say  a  word  to 
you  alone.  .  .  .  Grant  me  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  I  beseech  you  !  " 

Autumn  was  approaching.  All  was 
quiet  and  melancholy  in  the  garden, 
and  the  alleys  were  covered  with 
withered  leaves.    It  was  near  sundown. 

"I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  whole 
week,"  went  on  Starzev.  "  How  I  suf- 
fered during  all  this  time  !  Be  seated, 
pray,  and  listen."  Both  of  them  had  a 
favorite  spot  in  the  garden — the  bench 
beneath  the  old  spreading  maple  tree. 
They  now  seated  themselves  upon  this 
bench. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  you  wish  ?  "  asked 
Catherine  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone.  "  I 
haven't  seen  you  for  a  whole  week  ;  I 
haven't  heard  your  voice  so  long.  I  am 
madly  anxious  to  hear  you  speak." 

He  was  bewitched  by  the  naive  ex- 
pression of  her  eyes,  and  unusual  simpli- 
city which  marked  hpr  bearing  appealed 
to  him  strongly.  Notwithstanding  her 
naivete,  she  seemed  to  him  extremely 
clever.  With  her  he  could  speak  about 
literature,  art  and  life. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you,  I  must  explain 
myself,"  he  muttered  emotionally. 

She  rose  from  the  bench  and  looked 
at  him  as  though  she  wanted  to  say 
something.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she 
awkwardly  thrust  a  note  into  his  hand, 
rushed  back  into  the  house  and  seated 
herself  by  the  piano. 

"  To-night,  at  eleven  o'clock  " — read 
the  note — "meet  me  in  the  cemetery — 
near  the  statue  of  Demetti." 

"  Well,  I  call  this  lunacy,"  he  thought, 
when  he  came  to  himself  at  last. 
"What  has  the  cemetery  to  do  with  all 
this  ?  " 

He  felt  certain  that  she  was  not  in 
earnest,  that  she  was  jesting.  For 
what  sane  person  would  think  of  mak- 
ing an  appointment  in  the  cemetery  at 
night,  since  it  was  so  convenient  to 
meet  in  some  public  park  ?  And,  be- 
sides, how  unbecoming  it  was  for  so 
solid  and  sensible  a  man  as  Dr.  Starzev 
to  sigh,  and  receive  love  letters,  and  go 
to  the  cemetery  to  meet  his  beloved  ! 
What  would  be  the  result  of  this  love 
affair  ?  What  would  his  colleagues  say 
if  they  had  learned  of  it  ? 

Thus  thought  Starzev  as  he  walked 
about  in  the  clubrooms  excitedly  ;  but 
at  half-past  ten  he  called  his  coachman, 
Panteleimon,  and  ordered  him  to  drive 
to  the  cemetery.  It  was  quite  warm 
for  an  autumn  night.  The  moon  was 
shining  and  the  dogs  were  barking  in 
the  distance.  Starzev  alighted  on  one 
of  the  deserted  streets  and  started  off 
towards  the  cemetery  on  foot. 

"  Every  person  has  his  own  peculiari- 
ties," thought  he.  "Catherine  is  a 
rather  peculiar  girl — and  who  knows  ? 
Perhaps  she  was  in  earnest — and  she 
may  come  after  all." 

He  walked  about  half  a  mile  through 
the  field.  All  was  hushed  in  deathlike 
silence.  The  stars  twinkled  meekly 
and  mournfully  in  the  sky,  and  Starzev's 
heavy  footfalls  sounded  rather  strange 
and  out  of  place. 

Nobody  was  near  the  statue  of 
Demetti.  But  Starzev  came  to  a  halt 
and  waited.  He  sat  near  the  statue 
for  some  time,  then  he  rose  to  his  feet 
and,  walking  through  the  alleys,  holding 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  thought  of  the 
numerous  beautiful  and  fascinating  wo- 
men buried  in  the  graves  about  him. 
Starzev  felt  like  crying  out  that  his 
soul  was  now  thirsting  for  love  at  any 
cost — and  soon  the  marble  stones  some- 
how seemed  to  assume  the  forms  of  liv- 
ing beings,  modestly  hiding  in  the  shade 
of  the  trees. 

Suddenly  the  moon  disappeared  be- 
hind clouds,  all  was  plunged  into  dark- 
ness. Starzev  worked  hard  to  find  the 
way  out,  and  when  he  reached  his  car- 
riage it  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

II. 

On  the  next  day  Starzev  directed  his 
steps  to  the  Turkins  to  propose  to 
Catherine.  But  this  proved  impossible, 
as  she  was  in  her  room  dressing  her 
hair.  She  was  preparing  to  go  to  a 
>  ball. 

Starzev  had  to  wait  long  in  the  din- 
ing-room and  listen  to  her  father's 


jokes  and  anecdotes,  which  bored  and 
irritated  him  painfully.  After  a  sleep- 
less night,  he  now  felt  as  though  intoxi- 
cated with  something  sweet  and 
pleasant.  He  waited  for  Catherine  with 
bated  breath.  Finally,  when  she  ap- 
peared charming  and  graceful,  in  her 
evening  dress,  Starzev  was  so  overjoyed 
that  he  could  not  utter  a  word — he  only 
gazed  at  her  and  laughed.  "  It  is  so 
late  already  !  "  she  remarked,  looking 
at  the  clock,  and  she  bade  him  "good 
night."  But  Starzev  followed  her,  say- 
ing that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home, 
as  patients  were  waiting  for  him  there. 
"The  club  is  on  my  way — may  I  take 
you  over  there  in  my  carriage  ?  "  he 
asked  timidly. 

"  Very  well,"  consented  Catherine. 
It  was  a  dreary,  rainy  night.  Cath- 
erine and  the  doctor  boarded  the  car- 
riage and  started  off  to  the  club. 

"  I  was  at  the  cemetery  last  night," 
began  Starzev.    "  It  wasn't  at  all  kind 

of  you  to  " 

"  Were  you  really  there  ?  " 
"  Of  course  I  was  there,  and  waited 
till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning — I  suf- 
fered " 

"  It  serves  you  right — you  may  suffer 
if  you  can't  understand  a  joke." 

Satisfied  that  she  played  such  a  fine 
trick  on  the  doctor,  and  that  she  was 
loved  so  passionately,  Catherine  burst 
into  laughter,  and  suddenly  screamed 
with  fright  as  the  horses  made  a  sharp 
turn  into  the  gates  of  the  club.  When 
Catherine  leaned  slightly  toward 
Starzev,  he  clasped  his  arms  around 
her  waist  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips  and 
on  the  chin,  and  then  held  her  in  a 
firmer  grasp. 

"  Enough  !  "  said  Catherine  dryly. 
A  moment  later  she  was  out  of  the 
carriage.  Starzev  hurried  home,  but 
returned  within  half  an  hour.  Dressed 
in  a  hired  frock-coat  and  a  white  tie 
which  was  forever  getting  the  best  of 
his  collar,  he  sat  in  the  club  at  midnight 
and  spoke  to  Catherine  with  all  the 
fiery  passion  he  could  muster.  "Oh, 
how  little  they  know  who  never  loved  1 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  ever 
properly  described  love — it  is  indeed 
impossible  to  describe  that  gentle, 
joyous,  sweet,  yet  often  painful  feeling, 
but  he  who  has  experienced  it  will  not 
venture  to  describe  it.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  superfluous  eloquence  !  My 
love  is  limitless.  I  beg,  I  implore  you," 
he  exclaimed,  "be  my  wife  !" 

"Mr.  Starzev,"  said  Catherine,  after 
a  brief  pause,  a  very  serious  expression 
on  her  face — "Mr.  Starzev,  I  am  very 
thankful  to  you  for  the  honor;  I  re- 
spect you,  but — ."  She  rose,  and  re- 
sumed, standing,  "  but  you  must  pardon 
me,  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  Let  us 
speak  seriously.  Mr.  Starzev,  you 
know  that  I  love  art  above  all  else  in 
life  ;  I  love,  I  adore  music,  I  have  de- 
voted all  my  life  to  it.  I  want  to  be  an 
artist ;  I  want  fame,  triumphs,  and  you 
would  like  me  to  live  in  this  provincial 
town,  to  continue  this  empty,  useless 
life  which  has  become  unbearable  tome. 
To  be  your  wife — oh,  no,  I  beg  your 
pardon  !  One  should  always  strive  to 
attain  the  highest  and  most  brilliant 
goal,  while  married  life  would  only  bind 
me  forever.  Mr.  Starzev,  you  are  a 
kind,  noble,  sensible  man,  you  are  bet- 
ter than  any  one  I  know — ."  Tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes.  "  I  sympathize 
with  you,  but  you  understand  me  ;  I 
cannot."  And  in  order  not  to  burst 
into  tears,  she  turned  and  walked  away 
from  him. 

Starzev's  heart  was  beating  fast.  On 
leaving  the  club  he  first  of  all  tore  off 
and  flung  the  cravat  which  was  choking 
him.  He  felt  ashamed  because  his  self- 
respect  had  thus  been  humiliated  ;  he 
did  not  expect  rejection,  and  he  could 
not  believe  that  all  his  dreams  and  tor- 
ments and  hopes  led  up  to  so  ridiculous 
an  ending.  And  he  was  so  sorry  for 
his  wasted  love  that  he  felt  like  cry- 
ing. 

For  three  days  he  could  do  nothing — 
be  could  not  eat  or  sleep — but  when  he 
learned  that  Catherine  had  gone  to 
Moscow  to  study  music,  he  calmed  down 
and  his  life  flowed  on  peacefully. 

III. 

Four  years  went  by.  Starzev  was 
by  this  time  a  very  popular  physican, 
with  a  large  practice  in  the  city. 

One  beautiful  summer  morning  he  re- 


ceived a  letter  from  the  Turkins,  in 
which  he  was  requested  to  call  without 
fail  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  post- 
script in  the  note  which  read  :  "I  also 
invite  you  to  come,  Catherine." 

In  the  evening  Starzev  went  up  to 
their  house. 

"You  never  come  to  see  me,  doctor," 
said  the  hostess  with  a  reproachful 
smile.  "Of  course,  I  am  too  old  to  in- 
terest you,  but  my  daughter  may  be 
more  fortunate.  She  has  just  returned 
from  Moscow. 

Though  Catherine  had  grown  thinner 
and  paler,  she  still  looked  beautiful  and 
graceful.  But  the  doctor  noticed  that 
the  former  expression  of  childish  in- 
nocence was  no  more.  There  was  some- 
thing timid  and  guilty  about  her  man- 
ners, as  though  she  felt  herself  out  of 
place  here  in  her  own  home. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  she  said  shaking 
his  hand  and  regarding  him  steadfastly 
and  eagerly.  "  How  stout  you  have 
grown,  how  manly  !  But  on  the  whole 
you  seem  to  have  changed  but  little." 

Starzev  was  silent.  Somehow  the 
pallor  and  the  expression  of  her  face, 
the  faint  smile,  and  her  voice — all  these 
did  not  appeal  to  him  now,  and  soon  he 
found  fault  with  the  dress  she  wore, 
with  the  verv  arm-chair  in  which  she 
was  seated.  He  recalled  his  love  for  her 
— the  dreams  and  hopes  which  stirred 
his  soul  four  years  ago — and  he  felt 
ashamed  of  himself. 

They  drank  tea  with  sweet  cakes. 
Then  the  hostess  read  aloud  a  story  of 
her  own,  after  which  Catherine  played 
the  piano  as  noisily  as  ever. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  didn't 
marry  her,"  thought  Starzev. 

Catherine  ceased  playing  and  looked 
at  him,  evidently  waiting  that  he  should 
ask  her  to  go  with  him  to  the  garden, 
but  he  kept  silent. 

"Let  us  speak,"  said  she,  advancing 
towards  him.  "Tell  me,  how  are  you 
getting  along  ?  I  have  been  thinking 
of  you  all  these  days,"  she  went  on 
nervously.  "I  was  going  to  write  you. 
I  have  waited  for  you  so  impatiently 
to-day.  For  God's  sake,  come  into  the 
garden." 

They  walked  out  in  the  garden  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  bench  beneath 
the  maple  tree.    It  was  a  dark  night. 

"  Well,  tell  me,  how  are  you  getting 
along  ?  "  asked  Catherine. 

"As  usual,"  replied  Starzev. 

And  he  could  not  think  of  anything 
else  to  say.  They  sat  in  silence  for  a 
while. 

"  I  am  nervous,"  said  Catherine, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  "  but 
don't  pay  any  attention  to  that.  I  feel 
so  good  at  home  ;  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
everybody  here.  How  many  happy  re- 
collections. It  seemed  to  me  that  we 
would  keep  on  speaking  here  all  night 
long,  until  day  break." 

She  now  gazed  at  him  with  naive 
curiosity  as  though  she  wanted  to 
scrutinize,  the  better  to  comprehend 
the  man  who  once  loved  her  so  tenderly 
and  passionately,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
to  thank  him  for  that  love. 

At  this  time  Starzev  recalled  how  he 
roamed  about  the  cemetery  and  how  he 
escorted  her  to  the  club  on  the  next 
day,  and  he  felt  sorry  for  the  past.  A 
new  light  was  kindled  in  his  soul. 

"Do  you  remember  the  evening  I  took 
you  to  the  club  ?  "  he  asked.  "  It  was 
raining,  dark." 

He  was  growing  enthusiastic,  he 
wanted  to  unburden  himself,  to  complain 
of  life  in  general. 

"Eh,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh.  "You 
ask  me  how  I  am  getting  along.  I  am 
getting  older,  stouter,  weaker.  Life 
passes  gloomily,  without  leaving  any 
impressions,  without  inspiring  any 
thoughts.  The  days  are  devoted 
to  money  making,  and  the  even- 
ings spent  in  the  club  amid  gamblers 
and  alcoholics  whom  I  detest  from  the 
depth  of  my  heart.  What  good  is  there 
in  such  a  life  as  this  ?  " 

"  But  you  work — your  noble  aim  in 
life.  You  were  always  so  fond  of 
speaking  about  your  hospital.  I  was 
then  a  queer  girl.  I  imagined  myself  a 
great  pianist.  Now  I  know  that  my 
piano  playing  and  my  mother's  novel 
writing  are  of  a  kind.  I  did  not  under- 
stand you  then,  but  later,  in  Moscow,  I 
often  thought  of  you.  I  thought  of  you 
alone.  What  happiness  it  is  to  be  a  coun- 
try doctor,  to  be  able  to  help  suffering 
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humanity,  to  serve  the  people  !  What 
happiness  !  "  repeated  Catherine  en- 
thusiastically. "When  I  thought  of 
you  in  Moscow,  you  seemed  to  me  so 
ideal,  so  sublime." 

Starzev  thought  of  the  money  he  so 
eagerly  counted  every  evening  on  his 
return  from  the  patients,  and  the  fire 
in  his  soul  died  out. 

He  rose,  ready  to  leave.  Catherine 
took  him  by  the  arm. 

"  You  are  the  best  of  all  men  I  ever 
knew  in  my  life,"  she  continued.  "  Call 
again.  We  must  meet,  we  must  speak 
to  each  other.  I  am  not  a  pianist,  I  am 
perfectly  clear  on  this  point ;  I'll  never 
play  again  in  your  presence — I'll  never 
speak  to  you  about  music." 

When  Starzev  entered  the  house  and 
saw  her  agitated  face  by  lamplight, 
and  her  sad,  grateful,  searching  eyes, 
which  were  fixed  on  him,  he  became 
restless. 

"It  is  a  good  thing  I  didn't  marry 
her  at  that  time" — this  thought  again 
flashed  through  his  mind. 

Starzev  bade  her  "  good-by,"  and  de- 
parted. 

Three  days  later  a  messenger  brought 
him  a  note  from  Catherine. 

"You  did  not  come  to  see  us. 
"Why?"  she  wrote.  "The  very 
thought  that  you  have  changed  makes 
me  shudder.  Come,  reassure  me  by 
telling  me  that  everything  is  right. 
I  must  speak  to  you  about  some 
important  matter.    Your  Catherine." 

"Tell  her,"  said  the  doctor  to  the 
messenger — "tell  her  that  I  cannot 
come  to-day.  I  am  very  busy.  Tell  her 
that  I'll  come  about  three  days  later." 

Three  days  passed,  a  whole  week 
went  by,  and  Starzev  did  not  call  on 
Catherine.  In  fact,  he  never  visited 
the  Turkins  again. 


The  Providential  Cat. 


The  story  of  how  a  celebrated 
painter  was  saved  from  suicide  and 
led  to  fortune  has  been  told  by  a  con- 
tributor to  "Our  Dumb  Annimals." 
She  says  : 

In  the  atelier  of  a  certain  French 
painter  there  seems  to  be  a  congress 
of  yellow  cats,  or  rather  the  same  cat 
in  portraits  innumerable. 

Eight  years  ago  Maurice  Lenoir 
dwelt  in  a  garret,  earning  his  bread 
by  copying  pictures,  nourishing  his 
soul  with  dreams  of  a  great  classic 
canvas  of  his  own.  Needless  to  re- 
count the  disillusions,  privations,  re- 
buffs, or  the  nervous  reactions  of  the 
days  when  he  received  a  few  francs. 
The  unrelieved  pressure  of  poverty, 
the  unremitting  blows  of  ill  luck — tap, 
tap,  like  a  paver's  mallet — became  un- 
bearable. The  thin  blood  of  semi-starv- 
ation mounted  to  his  head,  creating  vis- 
ions of  suicide. 

One  evening  he  bought  poison.  Re- 
entering his  room  something  brushed 
past  his  feet.  He  lighted  a  candle  and 
began  to  write  a  few  lines,  merely  to 
save  trouble  at  the  inquest.  Suddenly 
there  sprang  upon  the  table  a  little 
yellow  kitten.  It  rubbed  caressingly 
against  his  face.  Evidently  a  waif — 
one  of  the  surplus  ninefold  lives  of  no- 
body's cat.    It  was  thin  and  famished. 

"One  may  be  tired  of  life,"  said 
Maurice,  "but  one  does  not  leave  a 
guest  hungry  ! " 

With  bread  and  milk,  all  he  had,  he 
fed  the  kitten,  then  warmed  it  within 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  where  it  ca- 
ressed with  its  tongue  the  hand  that 
held  it,  then  purred  itself  to  sleep. 

Maurice  reflected  :  "  Suicide  is  the 
refuge  of  one  who  has  no  longer  hopes, 
ties  of  affection  or  responsibilities.  In 
receiving  this  kitten  I  have  assumed 
a  duty.  To  place  this  little  creature 
for  warmth  upon  my  heart  and  then 
turn  that  warmth  to  ice  would  be  a 
betrayal.  At  least  I  will  live  until  to- 
morrow." 

In  the  morning  the  little  cat  ap- 
peared so  pretty,  Maurice  painted  and 
was  able  to  sell  its  portrait.  Another 
was  ordered,  and  another. 

M.  Lenoir's  pussies  became  the  fash- 
ion. He  deferred  his  dream  of  a  classic 
canvas  and  painted  only  cats  in  all 
postures  and  colors — yellow,  black, 
white,  gray  and  tabby.  He  studied 
pats  ;  he  divined  under  their  mask  of 
drowsiness  or  caprice  the  subtle  charm 


and  wisdom  adored  in  old  Egypt. 

The  yellow  kitten  that  saved  his  life 
also  made  his  fortune.  And  M.  Lenoir 
proved  not  ungrateful ;  the  yellow  cat, 
now  patriarch  of  a  tribe,  has  his  cushion 
and  his  cup  in  the  atelier,  and  wears 
a  golden  collar  inscribed  "  To  my  ben- 
efactor." 


Fainting. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  of  general  re- 
mark, and  observed  not  by  physicians 
only,  that  fainting  is  less  common  than 
it  used  to  be.  It  is  rare  that  one  sees 
a  woman  carried  out  of  church  or  the 
theater,  yet  forty  years  ago  it  was  a 
matter  of  such  common  occurrence  as 
barely  to  excite  remark.  This  is  due 
in  very  great  measure  to  the  outdoor 
life  young  women  lead  in  these  days  of 
tennis  and  golf  and  other  sports.  The 
heart  and  the  circulation  are  strength- 
ened by  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
it  takes  a  greater  shock  to  disorder 
the  blood  balance  in  the  body  of  the 
modern  woman  than  it  did  in  that  of 
her  grandmother. 

The  habit  of  fainting  is  not  so  much  a 
sign  of  weak  heart  as  it  is  of  an  ex- 
citable circulation.  It  is  caused  by 
anaemia  of  the  brain  resulting  from  a 
dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
body  and  the  consequent  flow  into  them 
of  the  entire  mass  of  blood.  This  ab- 
sence of  blood  from  the  brain  arrests 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  produces 
loss  of  consciousness.  It  is  probable 
that  the  heart  does  not  stop  beating 
entirely,  but  acts  so  feebly  that  no 
pulse  can  be  felt. 

Alarming  as  a  fainting  spell  may  be, 
it  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  when  the 
heart  is  not  actually  diseased,  that  a 
person  dies  in  one.  Women  are  more 
liable  to  faint  than  men,  but  there  are 
few  even  of  the  latter  who  have  not  at 
some  time  during  their  lives  experi- 
enced at  least  a  faint  feeling,  if  not  an 
actual  loss  of  consciousness. 

In  the  case  of  a  fainting  fit,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  lay  the  person  flat  on 
the  back,  if  possible,  with  the  head 
lower  than  the  feet,  and  then  to  loosen 
all  the  clothing.  Vigorous  fanning  and 
sprinkling  the  face  with  cold  water  will 
help  to  equalize  the  circulation.  Burn- 
ing a  feather  under  the  nose  is  some- 
times of  service.  Smelling-salts  may 
also  be  used,  but  ammonia  water  is  un- 
advisable,  for  the  person  may  suddenly 
take  a  deep  breath  and  inhale  a  power- 
ful dose  of  the  pungent  gas.  Brandy 
and  all  other  alcoholic  stimulants  will 
do  more  harm  than  good. 

Persons  who  are  subject  to  fainting 
spells  should  avoid  hot  rooms  and  hot 
baths,  stimulants  of  all  kinds — strong 
tea  and  coffee  as  well  as  alcohol — and 
food  of  an  indigestible  nature. — Youth's 
Companion. 


He  Never  Spoke  Again. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a  ven- 
triloquist, now  famous,  but  at  the  time 
of  this  happening  so  hard  up  he  used 
to  walk  between  the  cities  where  he 
was  to  appear.  On  one  of  these  tours 
he  came  to  Philadelphia  on  foot,  and  on 
the  road  he  picked  up  a  miserable  little 
dog  "  because  it  looked  so  much  like 
he  felt."  The  story  will  explain  what 
became  of  the  dog. 

The  first  house  he  came  to  was  a  sa- 
loon, and  of  course  he  wanted  a  drink. 
He  had  no  money,  but  went  in  anyhow 
to  see  what  he  could  do.  The  propri- 
etor, a  German,  said  : 

"  Well,  what  will  you  have  ?  " 

He  said,  "  I'll  take  a  little  whisky," 
and  then  turning  to  the  dog,  he  asked  : 

"  What  will  you  have  ?  " 

The  answer  came  very  promptly  : 

"  I'll  take  a  ham  sandwich." 

The  German  was  so  surprised  he  al- 
most fainted.  He  looked  at  the  dog  a 
moment  and  then  asked  : 

"What  did  you  say?" 

The  dog  replied  : 

"  I  said  a  ham  sandwich." 

Hans  thought  it  wonderful  that  a 
dog  should  be  able  to  talk,  and  asked 
who  had  trained  him,  how  long  it  had 
taken,  etc.,  and  wound  up  with  : 

"  How  much  you  take  for  him  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Ventriloquist,  "I 
wouldn't  sell  him  at  any  price,  but  I 
am  a  little  hard  up  now,  and  if  you  will 


lend  me  $50  I'll  leave  him  with  you  un- 
til I  bring  back  the  money." 

"All  right,"  said  Hans.  "I  just 
want  him  for  a  little  while,  so  I  can 
show  him  to  some  smart  people  I  know 
around  here." 

So  everything  was  settled,  the  money 
paid,  etc.,  and  as  the  ventriloquist 
went  out  he  turned  and  waved  his  hand 
to  the  dog  and  said  : 

"Well,  good-by,  Jack.  I'll  come 
back  soon." 

The  dog  looked  at  him  and  said  : 

"  You  mean  son  of  a  gun,  to  sell  me 
for  $50  after  all  I've  done  for  you  !  So 
help  me  Moses,  I'll  never  speak  an- 
other word  so  long  as  I  live  !  " 

And  he  didn't. — Philadelphia  Times. 


Testing  Food  Values. 

In  some  ways  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  work  done  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  foods  for  human 
consumption  has  been  the  devising 
of  the  respiration  calorimeter  by  Pro- 
fessor Atwater  and  Professor  Rosa,  of 
Wesleyan.  It  is  a  copper  chamber 
seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  six  feet 
four  inches  high,  in  which  a  man  is 
placed  and  in  which  he  stays  for  a  pe- 
riod of  from  five  to  eight  days.  He  is 
given  opportunity  for  exercise,  unless 
it  is  to  be  a  rest  test,  and  he  lives,  so 
far  as  possible,  precisely  as  he  would 
live  in  the  outside  world.  The  object 
is  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the 
food  he  eats  is  accepted  by  the  body 
for  use,  what  part  is  rejected.  By 
means  of  the  calorimeter  apparatus — 
the  heat  measuring  apparatus  con- 
veys the  thought  perhaps  clearer — it 
is  possible  to  tell  precisely  how  much 
energy  or  heat  is  developed  by  the  man 
while  in  the  cage.  Every  unit,  or  par- 
ticle, of  heat  is  measured  as  it  passes 
out  of  the  chamber,  and  so  absolutely 
accurate  is  the  apparatus  that  he  may 
not  rise  from  his  chair  without  the  ex- 
tra energy  thus  generated  being  re- 
corded. Every  particle  of  food  eaten 
is  measured  and  tested  with  the  ut- 
most exactitude,  and  every  particle  of 
waste  is  registered  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy in  order  that  the  precise  amount 
of  material  may  be  determined.  These 
results  are  daily  being  applied  in  the 
feeding  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States.— Prom  "The  New  Ag- 
riculture," by  W.  S.  Harwood,  in 
Scribner's. 


"  Are  you  in  pain,  my  little  man  ?  " 
asked  the  kind  old  gentleman. 

"No,"  answered  the  boy,  "the  pain's 
in  me." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Tomato  Beef. — Sprinkle  small  pieces 
of  beef  cut  from  the  remains  of  a  roast, 
with  salt,  pepper  and  flour.  Put  a 
layer  of  meat  in  a  baking  dish,  over  it 
put  a  layer  of  canned  tomatoes  or 
sliced  fresh  tomatoes.  Scatter  bits  of 
butter  over  it.  Cover  with  a  layer  of 
beef,  then  tomato.  Make  the  top  layer 
of  buttered  crumbs.  Bake  slowly  for 
one  hour. 

Fried  Sweetbreads— Parboil  and 
when  cold  dip  them  in  beaten  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs,  sprinkle  salt  over 
them  and  fry  in  hot  fat.  Take  one 
tablespoonful  of  this  fat,  and  then  stir 
into  it  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  then 
set  the  pan  back  a  little  and  add  grad- 
ually one  cupful  of  milk,  stir  until 
smooth.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
a  little  very  finely  chopped  celery  and 
cook  about  two  minutes.  Pour  over 
the  sweetbreads. 

Creamed  Fish. — Pick  cold  cooked 
fish  to  pieces  and  remove  all  the  bones. 
Make  a  cream  sauce  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  each  of  butter  and  flour,  two 
cups  of  milk  and  a  dash  of  cayenne  and 
one-half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Butter 
a  pudding  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  fish, 
a  layer  of  sauce,  and  continue  until 
the  dish  is  full.  Spread  crumbs  and 
bits  of  butter  on  top,  and  bake  twenty 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Delicious  Little  Cucumber  Pickles. 
— These  are  always  crisp  and  spicy, 
and  not  too  acid  to  be  good.  Take 


seventy-five  small  cucumbers  an 
long  and  very  fresh,  and  wash 
wipe  them.  Put  them  in  a  crock  and 
cover  with  a  brine  strong  enough  to 
bear  up  an  egg  ;  leave  over  night.  The 
next  morning  wipe  each  one  and  place 
in  glass  jars.  Measure  in  one  jar  how 
much  vinegar  it  will  take  to  cover  the 
pickles,  and  take  enough  for  all ;  put 
this  in  a  porcelain  kettle  and  add  one 
slice  of  onion,  a  dozen  whole  cloves,  an 
ounce  of  mustard  seed,  a  cupful  of 
grated  horseradish  and  four  blades  of 
mace.  Let  it  come  to  the  point  where 
it  steams  but  does  not  boil,  and  then 
pour  it  over  the  pickles  and  cover. 
After  three  weeks  they  will  be  ready 
for  use.  A  very  pleasant  change  from 
this  is  to  put  in  half  the  jars  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dill  seeds  and  a  couple  of 
bay  leaves,  which  will  give  quite  a  dif- 
ferent flavor  from  the  other  spices 
alone. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Silk  stockings,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, must  never  be  washed  with 
soap.  Warm  water,  to  which  bran 
is  added  in  the  proportion  of  two  table- 
spoonfuls  to  a  pint,  is  what  is  needed. 
Do  not  wring,  but  squeeze  out  after 
rinsing  them  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

For  people  who  would  paint  the  lily 
an  ingenious  device  has  appeared 
which  adds  to  the  glow  of  the  flame. 
This  latest  invention,  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  if  sprinkled  on  wood  logs  in 
open  fireplaces,  is  warranted  to  cause 
the  blaze  to  assume  iridescent  hues  and 
glittering  colors. 

To  make  chicken  broth  nicely,  take 
an  old  chicken,  clean  it  thoroughly, 
cut  it  in  rather  small  pieces,  and  put 
it  in  a  deep  saucepan  covered  with 
water  ;  let  it  boil  slowly  for  four  or  five 
hours,  renewing  the  water,  if  nec- 
essary. Then  strain  and  set  it  aside 
over  night ;  it  ought  to  be  formed  into 
a  thick  jelly  in  the  morning,  and  will 
keep  for  days.  A  little  rice  or  barley, 
boiled  very  soft,  added  to  the  chicken 
broth,  makes  a  nice  variety. 

The  proper  garnish  for  a  consomme 
soup  in  summer  is  a  royal  paste.  To 
make  a  garnish  sufficient  for  a  quart 
of  consomme,  take  three  egg  yolks, 
one  whole  egg,  an  even  saltspoonful  of 
nutmeg,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  scant  saltspoonful  of  cayenne  pep- 
per. Beat  the  seasoning  into  the  eggs 
and  add  half  a  cup  of  cream.  Strain 
the  whole  through  a  hair-sieve  and 
turn  into  three  buttered  timbale 
moulds.  Set  the  moulds  in  the  oven  in 
a  pan  of  water  reaching  to  half  their 
height.  Cover  them  so  that  the  paste 
will  not  brown,  and  let  it  harden  in  the 
oven  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  take 
the  paste  out  of  the  moulds,  cut  it  in 
thin  slices  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  add 
the  slices  to  the  hot  consomme.  Add  a 
drop  of  French  coloring  fluid  of  spinach 
green  to  one  mould  of  the  paste  before 
cooking  it ;  add  a  drop  of  carmine  to 
another  and  leave  the  third  uncolored. 
The  soup  will  then  be  decorated  with 
the  different  colored  slices  and  will 
present  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

With  many  of  us  it  is  a  domestic 
tragedy  when  the  best  tablecloth  ends 
an  honored  existence.  Of  course,  in 
the  hands  of  a  thrifty  housekeeper,  this 
is  not  until  its  spotless  surface  has  been 
adorned  with  sundry  bits  of  embroidery, 
and  even  then,  if  rightly  managed,  it  has 
years  of  existence  before  it  is  in  other 
spheres.  Hold  such  a  cloth  up  to  the 
light,  so  that  the  thin  places  may  be 
readily  seen,  and  let  some  one  with  a 
blue  pencil  mark  around  them ;  then 
lay  it  on  the  floor  or  a  large  table,  and 
cut  from  the  better  part  an  infinity  of 
small  doilies  of  various  sizes,  4,  6,  8  and 
10  inches  square  ;  oblong  napkins,  also 
of  different  sizes,  cutting  your  coat  al- 
ways according  to  your  cloth.  Roll 
these  up  and  lay  them  in  the  "fifteen 
minutes  basket,"  and  when  you  find  an 
idle  moment  on  your  hands,  fringe 
them.  The  result  will  be  a  store  of 
doilies,  which  you  will  at  once  find  so 
useful  that  you  will  wonder  how  you 
ever  kept  house  without  them.  If  the 
linen  has  been  both  heavy  and  fine,  and 
of  a  handsome  design,  they  are  besides 
decidedly  ornamental. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  20,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  Doing  for 
No.  2  Red  por  bushel: 

Sept.  Dee. 

Wednesday   69*®70*  M%CaM\ 

Thursday   70ft@89*  67*@66* 

Friday   70}<@71X  67!„@68 

Saturday   70?»(&69*  67?»@66* 

Monday   70*@69  67H@66X 

Tuesday   69*®70*  66*®67!j 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   30  @3Ui  28*®29* 

Thursday   32*(a>30X  29X@28* 

Friday   31Kta33  29j<@29X 

Saturday   32*j®313i  29X@28?$ 

Monday   32X@Sl?»  29«@28?4 

Tuesday   32'i@32*  28*@29* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1903.  May,  1903. 

Thursday   II  13H@1  13       $1  15   @1  15!< 

Friday   I  13}<@1  13*      1  153t£@  

Saturday   1  13*@1  12$      1  \&%&  

Monday   1  12*®1  12*      1  15%@1  15 

Tuesday   1  \2%®l  13*      1  15X®1  15?» 

Wednesday   1  13K@1  \3%      1  15*®  

WHEAT. 

In  the  speculative  market  for  wheat 
much  the  same  see-saw  business  has  been 
experienced  as  for  some  weeks  preceding. 
The  manipulators  pretend  to  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  wheat  is  already  too  high;  that 
the  crop  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  can  bo 
disposed  of;  that  the  cooks  have  com- 
bined to  boycott  wheat  and  compel  their 
vast  constituency  to  chew  something  else 
than  bread  for  awhile.  Down  go  wheat 
futures  several  points  and  only  the  foxy 
short  is  happy  of  the  crowd  taking  a  turn 
at  Fortune's  Wheel  in  the  wheat  pits.  It 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  term  it 
Misfortune's  Wheel,  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  Miss,  even  at  the  expense  of  giving 
the  machine  a  feminine  designation.  But 
why  not?  Did  not  Shakespeare  say, 
"Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  — ." 
The  grain  gambling  machines  were  not  in 
operation,  however,  in  Shakespeare's 
time.  But  to  come  back  to  the  see-saw. 
It  will  not  do  to  have  options  tumbling  all 
the  time.  The  manipulators  cast  another 
horoscope  and  they  discover  very  bad 
weather  in  Argentina,  Timbuctoo,  and 
other  places  on  the  map;  the  rain  is  re- 
ported coming  down  on  the  unprotected 
grain  and  not  enough  umbrellas  in  the 
whole  region  to  do  any  good.  Up  goes 
wheat  several  points  on  the  Call  Board,  or 
gets  back  to  where  it  had  been  several 
days  previous.  In  much  the  above  fash- 
ion is  speculative  wheat  jiggered  up  and 
down  on  paper.  In  other  words,  it  is  up 
when  the  victims  are  buying  and  down 
when  they  are  selling.  But  values  for 
spot  wheat  do  not  necessarily  bob  up  and 
down  with  the  speculative  market.  Of- 
ferings of  actual  wheat  are  not  lacking  for 
custom  at  the  going  rates,  and  while 
operators  would  not  hesitate  to  depress 
prices  while  buying  the  actual  grain,  they 
are  not  at  present  meeting  with  any  note- 
worthy success  in  that  direction. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*®1  15 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    ®  

OA  qualities  wheat   .  1  07*®1  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Liv.  quotations   6sld@6sl*d  6s4d@6s">d 

Freight  rates   37*@40s  21@26y<8 

Local  market   95@98£  1  12*@1  15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.121@1.13jj. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.15®1.15}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  sossion  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  I1.13K11.138;  May,  1903,  $1.151®  . 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  ruling  steady,  and  being  on  a 
low  plane  as  compared  with  wheat  values, 
are  not  likely  to  be  soon  more  favorable  to 
the  consuming  interest.  It  is  the  common 
thing,  however,  to  have  cutting  competi- 
tion on  flour  in  all  the  wholesale  centers, 
and  the  exception  where  it  sells  in  a  gen- 
eral way  at  full  figures  justified  by  cost  of 
production.    There  is  a  very  liberal  ex- 


port movement  at  present,  both  to  Asia 
and  South  America,  and  business  on  local 
account  is  of  fair  average  proportions. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35®3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  85@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40 

BARLEY. 

The  market  is  ruling  firm  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  barley,  but  more  particularly  for 
desirable  export  grades.  Round  lots  of 
the  latter  are  being  eagerly  sought  after 
for  immediate  shipment  to  Europe.  More 
barley  has  been  cleared  lately  from  this 
port  than  wheat,  and  the  total  shipments 
of  barley  since  July  1st  are  close  in  volume 
to  the  aggregate  of  wheat  exports  for  the 
season  to  date.  There  is  every  indication 
that  there  will  be  a  continued  liberal 
movement  outward  for  several  months  to 
come,  especially  if  the  grain  can  be  se- 
cured at  or  near  prevailing  values  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  admit  of  promptly  dis- 
patching cargoes.  Prices  throughout  are 
quotably  on  a  little  higher  plane  than  at 
any  previous  date  the  current  season. 

Feed.  No.  1  to  choice   95  @  97* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   92*®  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   98Jf@l  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  15  @1  25 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  10 

OATS. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  devel- 
oped no  radical  changes  since  date  of  last 
review,  but  as  a  whole  shows  slightly  im- 
proved condition,  more  in  sympathy  with 
barley  than  in  consequence  of  any  particu- 
lar improvement  in  the  demand  or  special 
advance  in  the  bids  of  buyers.  Oats  are 
now  relatively  the  lowest  priced  feed  grain 
on  the  market. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @  

White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  22* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07*®1  15 

Qray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  17* 

Milling   1  25   @1  30 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  17*@1  25 

Black  Russian   95   @1  05 

Red  i  oo  ®i  a 

CORN. 

Business  in  corn  continues  of  a  light 
order ;  in  fact,  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise, with  present  limited  stocks  and  high 
cost  of  same.  Offerings  are  principally 
Large  Yellow.  Values  for  Large  White 
are  largely  nominal,  in  the  absence  of  any 
noteworthy  supplies  of  this  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Large  Yellow   1  37*@1  42* 

Small  Yellow   1  42*®1  47* 

RYE. 

Not  much  arriving,  and  on  local  ac- 
count there  is  no  special  inquiry  at  pres- 
ent. Values  are  without  noteworthy 
change. 

Good  to  choice   85  @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
The  same  inactivity  previously  noted. 
There  is  a  lack  of  both  offerings  and  de- 
mand. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

There  are  no  large  spot  stocks  of  any 
description.  Supplies  now  in  this  center 
are  mainly  Large  Whites,  with  the  bulk 
of  these  in  very  few  hands.  The  bean 
crop  in  the  East  promises  to  be  light,  and 
that  should  aid  the  local  market  mate- 
rially, particularly  for  white  varieties, 
which  are  most  sought  after  on  Eastern 
account,  but  with  new  season  near  at 
hand  there  is  naturally  effort  being  made 
on  the  part  of  prominent  operators  to 
prevent  any  special  display  of  buoyancy. 
Current  values  on  colored  beans  are  being 
well  maintained.  The  market  through- 
out shows  exceedingly  healthy  condition. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                   3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice               2  60  ®2  75 

Lady  Washington                            2  40  @2  50 

Pinks                                               2  15  @2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         3  00  @3  10 

Reds                                                 2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney                                    2  75  @3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  ohoice                        3  75  @3  90 

Black-eye  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                              1  25  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Only  Green  Dried  are  being  offered  in 
quotable  quantities,  and  these  are  not 
being  sought  after  in  a  wholesale  way. 
The  spot  supply  of  Niles  Peas  is  exceed- 
ingly slim,  and  bids  fair  to  so  continue 
until  new  crop  comes  upon  the  market. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @1  75 

Niles  Peas    ®  

WOOL. 

Beyond  some  sorting,  packing  and 
scouring  of  previous  purchases,  and  mak- 
ing some  shipments  of  the  same  Eastward, 
both  by  sea  and  rail,  there  is  nothing  of 
consequence  to  note  in  the  local  market. 
There  is  at  present  very  little  wool  offer- 
ing from  first  hands,  most  of  the  Spring 


clip  having  been  placed  and  not  much  Fall 
clip  having  yet  come  forward.  There  is 
a  firm  tone  to  the  market  and  no  trouble 
in  securing  custom  at  going  rates  for  all 
wools  showing  fair  to  choice  condition. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13 

Middle  County,  free  13 

Middle  County,  defective  18 

Southern,  7  mos  9 

Southern,  12  mos   9 

Foothill  11 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition.  12 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8 


®19 
@16 
@14 
@I5 
@13 
ran 


®15 
®16 
®12 
@15 

@12 
@10 
@10 


HOPS. 


The  market  has  a  more  quiet  air  than 
for  some  time  pa9t.  Dealers  are  not  rush- 
ing around  trying  to  purchase  new  hops 
to  arrive  at  24@28c  per  fr>.,  or  even  at  ma- 
terially lower  figures.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
disposition  shown  to  contract  at  present. 
Some  dealers  might  be  induced  to  let  go 
some  of  their  present  holdings,  under  con- 
tracts, at  the  extreme  prices  they  have 
been  lately  quoting'.  Obtainable  values 
for  new  to  arrive  are  at  present  too  poorly 
defined  to  warrant  quotations.  Hops  of 
last  crop  are  in  very  light  stock  and  are 
quotable  in  a  jobbing  way  at21@26c.  The 
following  is  a  New  York  review:  "The 
market  continues  to  present  a  very  dull 
appearance  here;  very  little  doing  with 
dealers,  while  brewers  are  showing 
scarcely  any  interest,  still  complaining  of 
a  comparatively  small  output  of  beer,  ow- 
ing to  the  generally  cool  weather  prevail- 
ing most  of  the  season  so  far.  We  notice 
a  parcel  of  1901  hops  sold  here  to  a  dealer 
at  25c  and  another  lot  in  the  interior  at 
24c,  both  small  lots,  but  the  prices  realized 
are  the  highest  since  1891.  The  State 
crop  is  improving  a  little.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  blight  in  some  sections,  but 
the  so-called  blight  is  probably  only  a  red 
rust  on  the  vines,  the  natural  result  of 
the  hot  sun  on  the  water-soaked  vines, 
and  it  is  not  hurting  the  hops  a  particle. 
The  fruiting  appears  to  be  heavier  than 
usual,  which  offsets  the  smallness  of  the 
vines.  It  now  looks  as  if  the  State  crop 
would  easily  reach  35,000  bales,  and  prob- 
ably 40.000  bales.  Advices  from  Conti- 
nental Europe  continue  very  favorable  for 
a  large  and  excellent  crop,  conservative 
estimates  placing  the  yield  in  Germany 
and  Austria  fully  150,000  cwts.  larger  than 
last  year.  German  hops  have  been  offered 
to  brewers  here  this  week  by  German 
dealers  at  35c.  England  is  still  complain- 
ing, and  it  now  looks  as  if  they  would  not 
raise  400,000  cwts.  In  fact,-  England  is 
the  only  weak  spot  as  regards  crop  re- 
ports." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  has  continued  to  pre- 
sent an  easy  tone,  with  offerings  of  much 
the  same  liberal  volume  as  for  some  weeks 
past,  and  considerably  ahead  of  imme- 
diate requirements.  There  is  no  quot- 
able change  to  record  in  values,  but  if 
selling  pressure  were  exerted,  full  current 
figures  could  not  be  realized.  Much  of 
the  hay  coming  forward  represents  pur- 
chases made  in  the  interior  by  city 
dealers,  which  accounts  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  existing  steadiness. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  50@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®  11  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer   6  00®  7  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,*  bale   35®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 

In  the  market  for  Bran  and  other  mill 
offal  there  have  been  no  appreciable 
changes  in  values  since  last  review,  but 
receipts  and  offerings  were  lighter  than 
preceding  week,  causing  the  market  to 
show  a  generally  firmer  tone.  Rolled 
Barley  inclined  against  buyers.  Milled 
Corn  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  f  ton   19  00@20  00 

Middlings   22  50@24  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled   20  50@21  50 

Cornmeal    31  00@32  00 

Cracked  Corn   31  50®32  60 

SEEDS. 

There  are  no  new  developments  in  the 
market  for  the  several  kinds  of  seeds 
quoted  herewith.  They  are  mostly  in  too 
light  supply  to  admit  of  other  than  small 
jobbing  operations.  Quotable  values  re- 
main practically  as  last  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25®  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75®  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3*@  3J£ 

Rape   1*@  2 

Hemp   8*®  8* 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Business  in  this  line  is  of  light  volume 
at  present,  and  invariably  is  at  this  time 
of  year.  In  Fruit  Sacks  there  is  a  fair 
movement,  but  with  this  exception  there 
is  no  noteworthy  trading.  Values  are 
without  radical  change. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  6X 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  ®  6S< 

San  Quentln  Bags,  (I  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  0)8  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  13  ®14 

Bean  Bags   i\®  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  ootton,  three  sizes   6,  W,  1 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
condition  of  the  market  for  Wet  Salted 
Hides  and  Pelts.  Most  of  the  tanneries  in 
this  vicinity  have  shut  down  on  account 
of  a  strike,  and  stocks  of  Wet  Hides  are  ac- 
cumulating. Dry  Hides  are  ruling  fairly 
steady,  with  a  moderate  movement  out- 
ward. Tallow  is  in  request  at  full  current 
figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

sound.  Cuiu. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  D>8   10*®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          9*®—     8  ®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*®—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs..  9  @—  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbe..   8*®—  7*@— 

Stags   7   @—    —  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*®—  7*@— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®—  8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @—     16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  ®—     11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @—     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  @8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  60  «?2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colta'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

ElkHides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  6 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*         ®  5 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Not  much  offering  or  arriving  of  any 
sort.  While  the  market  is  firm  through- 
out, current  values  are  being  better  sus- 
tained on  Comb  than  on  Extracted,  for 
the  reason  that  the  latter  has  to  depend 
to  some  extent  on  outside  demand.  All 
the  Comb  honey  offering  will  be  required 
locally.  The  shipment  of  Comb  honey 
has  never  proven  satisfactory,  and  the 
production  is  in  consequence  restricted  to 
small  compass. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6«9  5* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  5^ 

Extracted,  Amber   4Ji@— 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  ....10  @12 

Dark  Comb   8  ®9 

BEESWAX. 

Stocks  are  small  and  are  bound  to  so 
continue  throughout  the  current  season. 
Market  is  firm  at  the  figures  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  lb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  and  Mutton  ruled  more 
quiet  than  during  preceding  week,  but 
offerings  were  not  especially  heavy  and 
previously  quoted  values  were  well  sus- 
tained. Veal  and  Lamb  were  in  very 
moderate  receipt  and  sales  were  in  the 
main  at  full  current  figures.  Tendency  on 
Hogs  was  in  favor  of  the  buying  interest, 
mainly  due  to  weaker  markets  East,  but 
there  were  no  pronounced  declines. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb          7  ®— 

Beef ,  second  quality   6*@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*®8o;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6%@  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6X 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6'8@  6H 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @ — 

Hogs,  oountry  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  n>   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   »  ®  »K 

POULTRY. 

Anticipating  an  extraordinary  demand 
for  poultry,  large  quantities  of  both  East- 
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em  and  domestic  were  rushed  in  here  the 
past  week.  Especially  were  Young  Chick- 
ens in  heavy  stock.  The  demand  did  not 
come  up  to  expectations  and  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  poultry  received  had 
to  be  carried  over,  causing  a  weak,  irregu- 
lar and  generally  unsatisfactory  market. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  there  will  be 
a  change  for  the  better  at  an  early  day, 
likely  the  coming  week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young                18  @  20 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb                   14  @  15 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  lb              14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen                 3  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  old                                   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              4  00  (35  00 

Fryers                                               3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  large                                 2  50  ®3  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                  1  50  @2  25 

Ducks,  old,  f»  dozen                         2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen                      2  50  64  50 

Geese,  *  pair                                 1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,  $  pair                               1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  %»  dozen                       1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  young                                1  25  @1  50 

BUTTER. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  choice  to 
select  fresh,  but  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  fresh  which  will  not  rank  as  Al  and  i9 
unsuited  for  the  best  trade.  Market  is 
firm  for  the  finest,  but  weak  for  the  other 
grades.  Buyers  are  not  giving  much  at- 
tention to  common  qualities  of  fresh,  tak- 
ing cold  storage  stock  instead. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  lb   26  @— 

Creamery,  flists   24  @25 

Dairy,  select   24  @25 

Jairy,  firsts    22  <§23 

Dairy  seconds   19  @21 

Mixed  store   17  @19 

CHEESE. 

The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted  is 
prevailing-,  with  stocks  only  moderate  and 
demand  fair.  Values  for  cheese  are  now 
relatively  higher  than  for  butter.  The 
difference  in  price  between  domestic  and 
Eastern  is  much  smaller  than  ordinarily. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   11  @1154 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   Hi4@12tf 

EGGS. 

For  strictly  select  fresh,  uniformly 
white,  large  and  in  every  way  desirable, 
the  market  was  moderately  firm,  with 
sales  in  a  small  way  up  to  30c.  per  dozen, 
this  figure  including  delivery  to  any  part 
of  the  city.  For  other  grades  of  fresh  the 
market  could  not  be  termed  particularly 
favorable  to  sellers,  as  the  more  common 
qualities  had  to  come  into  competition 
with  Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs. 
Eastern  were  in  moderate  receipt  and 
there  were  liberal  offerings  of  local  cold 
storage  stock. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  29  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  24  @28 
California,  good  to  choice  store   20  @23 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  now  in  season 
were  in  good  supply,  and  the  market  as  a 
whole  favored  the  buying  interest. 
Changes  in  quotable  values  were  not  very 
pronounced,  but  such  as  did  occur  were 
mainly  to  easier  figures  than  had  been 
ruling.  Onions  ruled  fairly  steady,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  selling  pressure, 
but  the  movement  in  them  was  not  very 
brisk,  either  outward  or  on  local  account. 
Shipments  to  Australia  are  not  proving 
as  heavy  as  anticipated.  Tomatoes  sold 
at  a  wider  range  than  lately  current,  with 
market  moderately  firm  at  the  higher  fig- 
ures for  choice  to  select  stock. 

Beans,  Lima,  f»  ft   3  @  3% 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   )H@  2>4 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .  50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  $  crate          1  00  @1  25 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   50  @  75 

Cucumbers,     large  box   30  @  50 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   30  @  65 

Garlic,  *  ft   1W@  2 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental   45  @  60 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   50  @  75 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     ft   214®  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  box   30  @  60 

Peppers,  Bell,     box   30  @  60 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ¥  large  box..  30  @  50 

Tomatoes,  River,  $  large  box   50  @  75 

POTATOES. 

There  was  a  little  more  business  trans- 
acted in  the  potato  market  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  but  prices  were 
without  appreciable  improvement,  contin- 
uing at  a  low  range.  Several  carloads 
were  forwarded  from  here  to  Texas,  but 
Kansas  and  Colorado  are  shipping  to  same 
section  and  have  the  advantage  of  lower 
freight  rates  than  can  be  obtained  from 
here.  Business  on  local  account  was  of 
only  moderate  volume.  Sweet  Potatoes 
were  in  fair  receipt,  mainly  from  Stock- 
ton and  Merced. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  cental   45  @  1  00 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   30  @  60 

Early  Rose   30  @  40 

Garnet  Chile   50  @  60 

Sweet  Potatoes,    cental  2  00  @  3  00 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  fresh  deciduous  fruits, 
as  also  for  Grapes  and  Berries,  continued 
in  the  main  quite  favorable  to  the  buying 
and  consuming  interest,  although  as  a 
whole  the  market  showed  slightly  im- 
proved condition  over  that  of  preceding 
week.  There  was  a  fair  shipping  demand, 
mainly  from  the  North,  and  principally 
for  Bartlett  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums  and 
Grapes,  but  only  stock  in  firsi-class  condi- 
tion and  showing  good  keeping  qualities 
could  be  turned  in  on  shipping  orders. 
For  fruit  desirable  for  shipment  the  mar- 
ket was  moderately  firm  at  the  top  quota- 
tions, and  where  the  fruit  was  wrapped  a 
moderate  advance  was  realized,  about  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  extra  cost.  Apples 
were  in  liberal  stock,  some  of  the  leading 
depots  being  crowded  with  this  fruit,  and 
only  for  strictly  choice  to  select  could  pre- 
vailing values  be  said  to  be  well  main- 
tained. Bartlett  Pears  of  high  grade 
were  quotable  up  to  80c  for  wrapped 
stock,  but  common  qualities  dragged  at 
low  figures,  some  No.  2's  failing  to  attract 
wholesale  custom  at  25c  per  regular  401b. 
box.  Peaches  were  quite  plentiful,  and 
offerings  included  some  of  very  superior 
quality.  For  the  best,  in  regular  20-lb. 
boxes,  50c  was  a  quotable  extreme.  In 
bulk,  $15  per  ton  was  about  the  utmost 
obtainable  for  choice  Freestones  in  a 
wholesale  way,  and  for  Clings  $20  per  ton 
was  a  quotable  extreme  in  the  wholesale 
market.  Plums  wore  probably  never 
more  plentiful  or  cheaper.  There  was 
very  little  wholesale  or  canning  demand 
for  them  at  any  price.  They  had  to  ba 
of  superior  quality  and  of  select  varieties 
to  command  50c  per  20-lb  box,  ordinary 
selling  at  low  and  irregular  figures. 
Grapes  showed  increased  receipt  and  gen- 
erally better  quality,  but  prices  did  not 
improve.  Figs  remained  in  light  supply 
and  market  was  rather  firm  for  choice. 
Melons  of  all  descriptions  were  in  ample 
stock  for  current  needs  and  values  were  at 
a  low  range.  Berries  were  not  in  heavy 
supply,  but  it  was  the  exception  where 
they  Drought  what  could  be  termed  stiff 
prices. 

Apples,  H  fancy,  4-tier  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-lb.  box..  60®  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb  box.      30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,      crate   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,     crate   50®  1  00 

Crabapples,  $  small  box   25®  40 

Blackberries,  V  chest   2  0J@  4  00 

Raspberries,  *  chest   8  00®10  00 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  30@50o;  2-layer....      65®  1  00 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  $  crate   25®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   50®  85 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,     crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  *  crate   60®  90 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   60®  85 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,     box   35®  50 

Nectarines,  Red,  $  box   25®  60 

Nectarines,  White,     box   "5®  50 

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  crate   25®  50 

Peaches,  $  box   20®  50 

Peaches,  *  basket   15®  35 

Peaches,  Cling,  in  bulk,  $  ton   15  00@20  00 

Peaches,  Freestone,  in  bulk,  $  ton..  10  00@15  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-ft  box   40®  70 

Pears,  common,  $  box   25®  35 

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  f  ton   10  00®  — 

Plums,  choice  large,  $  box  or  crate..      30®  50 

Plums,  ^  ton   8  00@12  00 

Plums,  small,  $  box   15®  30 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  derate    25®  40 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ^  chest  . .    9  00® 10  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  $  chest          3  00®  6  00 

Watermelons,     doz   75®  2  50 

Whortleberries,  ^  ft   4®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  a  very  quiet  air  in  the  market 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits.  Dealers 
claim  they  have  made  provision  for  all 
early  deliveries  and  are  not  in  a  hurry 
about  stocking  up  heavily  against  future 
needs.  Indications  are  that  producers 
will  have  to  carry  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  season's  output  into  the  fall  and 
winter  months.  Any  heavy  selling  pres- 
sure at  this  date  would  certainly  necessi- 
tate accepting  lower  prices  than  have  been 
yet  established.  In  quotable  values  there 
are  no  marked  changes  to  record  from  the 
figures  of  preceding  week,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  firmness  and  sales  are  not 
readily  effected  at  full  current  rates. 
Quotations  are  based  on  values  prevailing 
for  round  lots  or  carload  offerings.  There 
are  some  minor  transfers  being  made  di- 
rect from  producers  to  small  handlers  at 
slightly  higher  figures,  but  such  form  no 
basis  for  regular  wholesale  quotations 
The  movement  at  present  is  mainly  in 
Apricots,  although  supplies  of  Apples  are 
on  the  increase,  and  Peaches  and  Plums 
are  beginning  to  arrive  in  noteworthy 
quantity.  Royal  Apricots  of  superior 
quality  are  obtainable  at  6Jc,  and  only 
very  select  Moorparks  warrant  quoting 
up  to  8c.  Evaporated  Apples  in  boxes 
are  going  mainly  at  6J@7c,  with  dealers 
talking  half  a  cent  to  a  cent  lower  for  de- 
liveries thirty  to  sixty  days  hence.  Large 
handlers  are  quoting  Peaches  at  4J@4}c. 
for  good  to  choice  in  carload  lots,  but 
many  producers  are  refusing  absolutely  to 
negotiate  on  this  basis  of  values.    There  is 


no  evidence  of  any  special  movement  in 
Prunes,  buyers  and  sellers  being  apart  in 
their  views.  Some  Santa  Claras  are  said 
to  be  offering  for  forward  delivery  at  2fc. 
for  the  four  sizes,  Jc.  premium  for  large; 
other  Prunes  are  quoted  on  the  2\c.  basis, 
}c.  premium  for  40-50s. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   6K@  7 

Apricots,  Moorpark   6Yt@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  ft  5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6V4@  7 

Nectarines,  ^  ft   — @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   43£@  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   — @— 

Plums,  Red  and  Black,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  White  and  Yellow   5  @  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered   3H@  

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  ^  lb   24®  3 

Peaches,  unpeeled   ®  

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  ^  ft   ltf®  2W 

RAISINS. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  last 
year's  raisins  at  generally  unchanged 
values,  trading  being  principally  in  Loose 
Muscatels  at  5£@6c,  as  to  grade.  In  fu- 
tures there  are  no  evidences  of  anything 
doing.  Efforts  continue  to  be  made  to 
perfect  a  combination  of  packers  and 
growers  before  this  year's  yield  comes 
upon  the  market. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Two  carloads  of  late  Valencia  Oranges 
were  landed  here  Monday  and  were  sold 
within  range  of  $3.50@4  25  per  box,  as  to 
quality.  Lemon  market  is  not  quotably 
higher,  but  shows  a  firmer  tone,  with  de- 
mand very  good  the  past  week,  especially 
for  best  qualities.  Limes  were  in  reduced 
supply  and  active  request,  and  prices 
were  marked  up  $1  per  case. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  V  box    3  50@4  25 

Lemons — California,  select,  $  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Limes-Mexican,  *  box   5  00@5  50 

NUTS. 

Market  shows  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  last  noted.  Almonds  are  firm  at 
the  recent  advance,  and  some  growers  are 
holding  out  for  still  higher  figures.  The 
prices  for  new  Walnuts  are  expected  to  be 
fixed  in  several  weeks.  The  crop  in  this 
State  promises  to  be  larger  than  last  year 
and  of  good  quality.  Peanut  market  is 
firm  at  ruling  rates,  with  no  heavy  offer- 
ings of  either  domestic  or  Eastern. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell  11  ®12 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell. .. .  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell. . . .  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell ....  7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6H 

WINE. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  as  is  ex- 
pected at  this  time  of  year.  Dry  wines 
of  last  year  remain  quotable  at  20@25c. 
per  gallon,  wholesale,  but  these  figures 
are  largely  nominal  in  the  absence  at  pres- 
ent of  any  noteworthy  offerings  from  first 
hands.  Wine  grapes  of  current  crop  are 
quoted  at  $20@25  per  ton  for  northern 
California  dry  wine  stock,  and  $12@16  for 
southern  grapes  for  sweet  wines,  the 
lower  figure  being  for  second  crop  Muscat. 
Shipments  by  sea  from  this  port  in  July 
were  280,150  gallons  and  525  cases,  with  a 
total  valuation  of  $102,000.  In  correspond- 
ing month  of  last  year  the  total  clearances 
by  sea  from  San  Francisco  were  197,950 
gallons  and  635  cases,  total  value  $68,100. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks  121,559 

Wheat,  centals....  106,5 14 
Barley,  centals. ..  .110,737 

Oats,  centals   21,925 

Corn,  centals   179 

Rye,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   5.784 

Potatoes,  sacks   33,455 

Onions,  sacks   3  953 

Hay,  tons   5,157 

Wool,  bales   908 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1,  1902. 


743,160 
567,720 
650,465 
86,918 
6,975 
39,604 
24,514 
155,189 
26,097 
30.162 
8,010 
31 


Same  time 
last  year. 


715,853 
465,040 
330,150 
130,481 
12.475 
5  355 
15,561 
160,712 
42,772 
19,891 
10,615 
11 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  107,668 

Wheat,  centals   84,799 

Barley,  centals   78,856 

Oats,  centals   467 

Corn,  oentals   168 

Beans,  an«un     .  jfla 

Hay.  balesyr.   3,534 

Wool,  j^Jrnds  .i.  A  5 .:  '6WS 
Hops, 

Honey,  cases  -n^  2 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  2,207 


Since 
July  1, 1902 


Same  time 
last  year. 

491,952 
395,583 
52,936 
525 
6,470 
687 
610 
168,700 
14,240 
469 
6,809 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York 


New  York,  Aug.  20 —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 8®10^  ;  prime  wire  tray,  10M@10J£c;  choice, 
ll@UMc;  fancy,  llH@12c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Buyers  operating 
slowly,  anticipating  heavier  offerings  in  near 
future. 

Prunes,  3%@7c. 

Apricots,  boxed,  7@9!4c;  bags,  65£@7'/4c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9(g>10c;  peeled,  12<g>l6c. 


roo. 

Everything  about  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing  is  just  what  it 
ought  to  be  to  give  you  a  ready 
roofing  of  long  wear,  durability 
and  great  convenience. 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  is  32 
inches  wide  and  put  up  in  rolls 
and  contains  sufficient  material 
to  cover  200  square  feet — the 
weight  per  hundred  square  feet 
is  from  60  to  90  lbs.  according 
to  grade.  It  is  adapted  for  flat 
or  steep  roofs  of  any  design  and 
the  laying  of  it-is  so  simple  that 
any  person  can  complete  from  6 
to  10  squares  a  day.  Its  freight 
classification  is  very  low  and 
railroads  will  transport  it  cheaper 
than  anyother  roofing.  Never 
rots,  rusts  or  leaks. 

Send  for  booklet.  JR 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

lift  Battery  St.,  S.  F..  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St..  Los  Angeles 
Pioneer  B1K,  Seattle,  Wash. 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 

By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  55£x8H  inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
#  1  postpaid. 


^ECOU.E€TI0J<§- 


\ddress  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


JERSEY,  ALDERNEY  and  GUERNSEY  COWS. 


By  Willis  P.  Hazard. 

Their  History,  Na- 
ture and  Manage- 
ment. Showing  how 
to  choose  a  good  cow ; 
how  to  feed,  to  man- 
age, to  milk  and  to 
breed  to  the  most 
profit.  Edited  from 
the  writings  of  Ed- 
ward P.  Fowler, 
George  E. Waring  Jr., 
Charles  L.  Sharpless, 
Prof.  John  Gamgee, 
Fr.  Guenon  and  oth- 
ers. Illustrated  with 
engravings  and  dia- 
grams, etc.  Bound  in 
full  cloth  Size,  5&X 
8'4  in.  81,  postpaid. 
Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
Incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  12mo..  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations 
cloth.   Price,  SI  postpaid. 
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YOUR  FULL 

EWARD 


bv  using  sufficient 

POTASH 

in  your  fertilizer. 

"Potash  in  Agriculture." 
"Farmers'  Guide,"  "To- 
bacco Culture,"  "  Cotton 
Culture" — are  books  which 
we  mail  free  to  farmers. 

Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


MEYKK,  WILSON  A  (J<\,  Ss  i  trauclsco,  «  at, 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FRUIT^PRESERVATION. 

Fig  Curing. 

Fig  sulphuring,  according  to  Henry 
Markarian,  of  Fresno,  in  a  local  pa- 
per, is  no  longer  necessary  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  fact,  it  works  a  pos- 
itive injury  to  the  fruit,  and  should  be 
done  away  with  as  far  as  possible. 
Eastern  people  who  patronize  the  fig 
market  say  that  the  California  fig  has 
a  peculiar  flavor,  and  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  sweetness  to  the  imported 
figs.  This  flavor,  Mr.  Markarian 
says,  is  due  entirely  to  the  sulphuring. 

Lightens  the  Color. — The  sulphur- 
ing has  been  done  to  change  the  color 
of  the  figs.  The  Adriatic  figs,  com- 
prising the  bulk  of  the  entire  California 
crop,  are  darker  than  the  Smyrna  fig, 
and  people  in  buying  invariably  pick 
out  the  light  figs.  So  they  have  been 
sulphured  to  get  them  to  the  proper 
color.  But  the  sulphuring  takes  out  a 
large  quantity  of  the  sugar,  and  robs 
the  fig  of  its  natural  flavor.  Mr. 
Markarian  says  the  sulphuring,  if  con- 
tinued long  enough,  will  take  every  bit 
of  sugar  out  of  the  figs.  Complaints 
have  been  made  from  the  East  very 
frequently.  Last  year  Mr.  Markarian 
concluded  to  make  experiment.  He 
had  a  few  of  the  growers  deliver  their 
crops  unsulphured,  and  the  figs  were 
packed  this  way  and  sent  East.  The 
result  was  that  they  sold  fully  as  read- 
ily as  before  and  gave  far  better  satis- 
faction. 

Color  not  Important.— Color  is  not 
as  important  an  adjunct  to  the  Adri- 
atic fig  as  it  was  formerly.  For  a  long 
time  the  figs  were  packed  in  bulk  in 
boxes  and  the  retailers  in  putting  them 
on  exhibition,  of  course,  desired 
the  light-colored  figs.  But  now  the 
figs  are  packed  in  small  bricks, 
wrapped  in  paper,  and  the  color  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  re- 
tailer, who  sells  them  out  a  brick  at  a 
time.  Moreover,  the  figs  are  out  into 
the  market  in  competition  with  those 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
where  sulphuring  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary, as  the  fruit  does  not  color  uni- 
formly. But  an  hour's  sulphuring  is 
all  that  is  required  even  here.  So  this 
year  Mr.  Markarian  has  notified  the 
growers  not  to  sulphur  their  figs.  He 
believes  that  the  unsulphured  article 
will  soon  convince  the  Easterners  that 
there  is  not  a  peculiar,  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  California  fig,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  much  greater  demand 
for  them  than  before. 

This  Year's  Crop. — Speaking  of  the 
fig  crop  this  year,  Mr.  Markarian  said 
recently  that  the  prospects  are  for  the 
finest  and  largest  crop  ever  produced 
in  the  county.  The  trees  are  heavily 
loaded,  and  the  figs  are  of  much  finer 
quality  than  is  generally  the  case.  This 
is  due  to  the  comparatively  cool 
weather  that  has  prevailed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer,  giving  the 
fruit  a  chance  to  ripen  slowly  and  de- 


velop a  large  amount  of  sugar.  In  his 
estimation  the  crop  will  be  the  largest 
ever  raised  here  by  forty  or  fifty  car- 
loads. This  will  depend  greatly,  of 
course,  upon  the  price.  If  the  grow- 
ers can  secure  a  good  price  for 
their  figs  they  will  take  care  of  their 
entire  crop ;  but  if  the  price  is  low  a 
good  many  earloads  will  be  left  unat- 
tended to  on  the  trees. 

The  Smyrna  Fig.— "We  will  not 
pack  any  Smyrna  figs,"  Mr.  Markarian 
said  lately  in  answer  to  the  question. 
"There  are  very  few  orchards  in  the 
county  old  enough  yet  to  yield  any 
kind  of  crop.  However,  I  expect  a  few 
next  year,  and  the  year  afterward 
there  will  be  enough  perhaps  to  make 
the  Smyrna  something  of  a  figure  in 
our  packing  business.  So  far,  Mr 
Roeding  is  the  only  grower  who  has 
bearing  trees  of  the  Smyrna  in  large 
numbers,  and  I  believe  that  he  has 
started  a  movement  that  will  revolu- 
tionize the  fig  industry  in  California.  I 
know  that  the  packers  can  dispose  of 
2000  cars  of  Smyrna  figs  with  more 
ease  than  they  can  200  cars  of  the 
Adriatic.  Up  to  within  the  last 
year  or  two,  Easterners  have  con- 
demned the  California  fig  for  its  in- 
feriority. They  point  to  the  small 
seeds  as  a  sure  sign  that  the  fig  is  not 
up  to  a  very  high  standard.  But  the 
Smyrna  fig  has  large  seeds  and  is  in 
every  way  a  beautiful  fig,  and  since  they 
have  been  shipped  East  from  here  the 
buyers  have  commenced  to  change 
their  opinions  regarding  the  California 
fig.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
figs  from  this  coast  every  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Smyrna  fig  grown  in 
California  is  superior  for  sweetness 
and  flavor  to  the  fruit  really  grown  in 
Smyrna." 

Why  the  Canneries  Are  Not  Doing  More 
this  Year. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stewart  of  Chico  resents 
the  statement  that  the  shutting  down 
of  canneries  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
is  due  to  the  "  combine,"  and  offers 
through  the  Chico  Enterprise  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  behavior 
which  has  brought  such  disappointment 
and  losses  to  the  growers  in  several  lo- 
calities.   He  says: 

The  Red  Bluff  cannery  is  not  in  the 
"  combine,"  nor  is  the  Woodland  can- 
nery, which  is  running  on  half  time;  nor 
are  a  dozen  others  I  could  mention. 
This  lack  of  activity  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  we  are  naturally  expected 
to  be  busy  is  not  due  to  any  scarcity  of 
fruit.  There  is  any  quantity  of  fruit. 
Nor  is  it  due  to  the  fruit  not  ripening, 
for  there  is  any  quantity  of  ripe  fruit, 
but  it  is  due  to  lack  of  demand,  present 
and  prospective,  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  fruit.  High  grade  California 
canned  peaches  will  always  sell  at  a 
profit,  that  is,  goods  which  can  be 
packed  from  peaches  running  2£ 
inches  in  diameter  and  over  in 
size,  but  low  grade  goods  will  only 
sell  at  a  profit  when  there  is  a 
failure  of  the  crop  in  the  East.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  that  Eastern  fruit 
being  small  runs  almost  entirely  to  low 
grades,  that  labor  and  materials  are 
much  cheaper  in  the  East  and  that  we 
are  handicapped  by  a  freight  rate  that 
amounts  to  more  than  one-half  the  en- 
tire cost  of  packing.  Whenever  there 
is  a  crop  of  fruit  in  the  East,  therefore, 
the  canners  take  advantage  of  these 
conditions  and  pack  more  than  enough 
of  the  cheaper  grades  to  supply  the 
market.  If  there  were  a  crop  each 
year  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
selling  the  East  any  California  low 
grade  goods  at  all,  and  as  50%  of  the 
best  peaches  go  into  low  grade  goods, 
our  canning  business  really  depends  on 
the  failure  of  the  Eastern  crop,  which 
usually  occurs  every  second  or  third 
year.  For  the  East  to  have  three  full 
crops  in  succession  is  almost  unprece- 
dented, but  that  condition  exists  now. 
Figuring  on  a  failure  this  year,  canners 
generally,  but  more  especially  those 
not  in  the  "combine,"  packed  heavily 
last  season  on  low  grade  goods.  Now 
they  have  these  on  hand,  while  they 
find  that  all  the  trade  will  take  is  high 
grade  stock  which  the  East  cannot  fur- 


nish. Consequently  they  went  into  the 
season  with  the  intention  of  packing  as 
few  low  grade  goods  as  possible.  The 
late  season  and  cool  weather  led  us  to 
suppose  that  the  early  peaches  would 
size  up  and  give  us  some  good  stock, 
but  it  is  very  disappointing  in  both  size 
and  quality.  In  fact  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible to  get  fruit  to  run  on  which  will 
not  make  75%  of  low  grade  goods,  and 
it  is  due  to  this  and  to  nothing  else 
that  the  canneries  are  idle.  We  who 
have  been  intimately  connected  with 
the  business  for  many  years  can  recall 
times  when  the  same  conditions  have 
prevailed,  before  any  "combine"  was 
thought  of,  but  we  can  also  recall  that 
we,  as  private  canners,  in  an  endeavor 
to  get  even,  forced  the  price  of  green 
fruit  down  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  paid  for  it  when  we  pleased. 
We  understand  that  private  canners 
are  doing  the  same  thing  now,  but  all 
the  fruit  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  is  using  was  bought  on  five- 
year  contracts  at  a  price  highly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  grower  and  fully  25% 
above  prevailing  prices,  and  it  is  paid 
for  on  delivery. 

Mr.  Stewart  adds  that  the  Chico  can- 
nery will  run  to  its  full  capacity  as 
soon  as  good  fruit  can  be  obtained  to 
run  it,  which  will  be  in  about  a  week. 

One  Silent  Cannery. —  Red  Bluff 
Sentinel:  James  Peeley  has  been  advertis- 
ing extensively  for  help  and  expected  to 
open  the  cannery  to-morrow,  but  on  Sat- 
urday decided  not  to  run.  It  is  believed 
that  he  is  negotiating  to  enter  one  of  the 
four  combines. 


Pnlaonnua  makes  are  happily  few  In  this 
country,  but  stinging  bugs  are  many.  Take  Perry 
Davis'  Painkll  er  with  you  on  your  vacation  and 
use  It  free  when  bitten  by  noxious  Insects  Direc- 
tions on  every  bottle. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicla  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. _    * 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  29,  1902. 

705.811.— Insulator— J  S.Allen,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
705,896  —Feed  Trough  —  J.  W.  Barnes,  Beaver- 
ton,  Or. 

705,556.— Hopple— H.  A.  Bostwlck,  Spokane,  Wash. 
705,736. — RlK le — J.  H.  Carl,  Gllroy,  Cal 
705,614. — Rotary  Engine — J  E  Cary.  S.  F. 
705,741  — Crutch— W.  F.  Drew,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
705,664  —  Bicycle— F  Gooch,  Shelburn,  Or. 
7i '6,933. — Trap  Flush— J.  E.  Keyt,  S.  F. 
705,767.— Fruit  Drier— C.  J.  Kurtz,  Salem.  Or. 
7i)5,937  —Soldering  Machine-J.  Lee,  S  F. 
705.778.— Conveyer— W.  L.  McCabe,  Seattle, Wash. 
705,776.— Game  Board— F.  E.  Morrill.  S.  F. 
705,784.— Dredger  Cutter- R.  A.  Perry,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

705,867.—  Currem  Motor  —  J.  Roeh,  Orovllle, 
Wash. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  5,  1902. 

706.145  — Beet  Topper— J.  Albright,  Watsonvllle, 
Cal. 

706.005. — AWNINGS — W.  H.  Arnold,  Oakland,  Cal. 

7C6,016.-Dental  Flask— Brewer  &  Harvey,  Wat- 
sonvllle, Cal. 

706  396  —Well  Borer-C.  Ehrenfeld,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

706.169.— Telephone  Mouthpiece  —  English  & 
Burns,  S.  F 

706.176— Horn  Stand  —  F.  C.  Hassett,  Kelsoe, 

Wash. 

706,178.— Bed  Couch— J.  Hoey.  S.  F. 
706.182.—  Fire  Place—  R.  N.  Johnson,  Bremerton, 
Wash 

706,323  — Mail  Bag  Catcher-G.  B.  &  J.  C.  Kllnk, 

'I'iii'    'i   v    WllStl  * 

706,244  —MOP  HEAD- J.  C.  Look.  Tudor,  Cal. 
706.432.— Valve— F.  H  Mason,  Spokane.  Wash. 
706.341.— Oil  Burner— Preiser  &  Staples,  S.  F. 
706,458.— Mortising  Machine  — C.  J.  Seaquest, 

Silver  Lake,  Wash 
706,498  —Fabric— J.  E.  Seeley.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
706,137.— Hoop  Clamp— J.  Welgel,  S  F 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

8m\n  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

lathe  only  boras  remedy  tbathaa 
tood  out  with  special  prominence 
.11  these  years.   Curve  Spavins, 

Kit..   Splints,  Car  be  and 

II  Lanenesa.  $1.  a  bottle;  6  for 
&.  All  druggists.  Uneqosled 
or  family  o.e.  Book  "A Treatise 

on  the  Horse"  sent  free.  Addreaa 

Dr.  B .  J.  Kendall  Co. 
Enoeburr  Falls,  Vt. 


1.  12200  buys  65  acres  choioe  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced  Cal. 


SEALED  BIDS 

will  be  received  and  opened  September  20th,  1903, 
by  the  UUINDA  PKCNK  OROWBBB' 
ASSOCIATION  for 

350  TODS  (more  or  less)  of  Good 

Merchantable  Prunes 

grown  and  cured  In  Capay  Valley,  Yolo  County, 
California.  Bids  to  be  made  on  basis  of  the  four 
sizes,  with  premium  of  large  sizes  U  B., 
OUINHA.  C*L.  purchaser  to  furnish  sacks. 
Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
check  to  the  amuunt  of  $1000  00.  payable  to  the 
undersigned.  The  Association  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  Correspondence  soli- 
cited. Address 

S.  GLADNEY,  Secretary, 

GUINDA,  CAL. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfal  fa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered"  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  superiority, to  those 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  131 

Very  valuable  treatise  on  "Bu&inest 
Dairying"  free  for  the  asking. 

Sharpies  Co.     P.  Iff.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


ENTOflOLOGICAL. 

Horn  Flies. 

To  the  Editor  : — It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  the  greatest  service  you  could 
do  for  many  of  your  readers  to  teach 
some  good  effective  way  to  keep 
the  flies  off  cattle,  and  if  possible  to 
kill  the  flies  with  some  kind  of  spray. 
If  you  don't  know  of  something  you  can 
tell  us  at  once.  There  ought  to  be  a 
number  of  articles  each  week  by  differ- 
ent ones  until  something  effective  is 
learned.  It  is  something  awful  what 
the  poor  cattle  suffer  and  the  loss  of 
milk  to  the  State  is  enormous.  I  paid 
$2  for  a  gallon  of  fly  killer  and  a  sprayer 
with  it.  And  I  believe  it  would  kill 
and  keep  them  away  if  enough  of  the 
stuff  could  be  made  to  go  through  the 
sprayer.  It  goes  on  in  a  mist  that  is  so 
fine  it  is  hard  to  be  seen,  and  is  not 
effective.  The  stuff  I  use  has  the  smell 
of  fine  tar,  taste  of  kerosene,  and  the 
appearance  of  crude  oil,  and  ought  not 
to  cost  much.  Should  we  learn  that 
cheap  oils  are  the  thing  we  should  need 
to  be  told  how  to  mix  or  emulsify  them. 
Seeing  I  could  not  get  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  fly  killer  I  took  some 
crude  oil  (petroleum)  and  water  and 
after  long  stirring  I  found  I  could  not 
mix  it.  I  thought  of  putting  it  on  with 
a  brush  if  it  would  mix.     H.  E.  Dye. 

Visalia. 

We  have  in  previous  years  given  the 
facts  about  this  insect  and  stated  that 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  contend 
with.  A  fresh  statement,  which  we 
find  in  Hoard's  Dairyman,  is  timely: 

The  Texas,  or  horn  fly,  as  entomolo- 
gists tell  us,  produces  two  or  three 
broods  during  the  season,  so  that  we 
have  to  be  constantly  working  against 
them  to  prevent  their  injuries.  Dairy- 
men need  not  be  told  that  this  pest  is 
about  one-third  as  big  as  the  ordinary 
cattle  fly  that  bites  our  cattle  about 
the  legs.  Its  bite  seems  to  be  as  irri- 
tating to  cattle  as  the  bite  of  a  mos- 
quito is  to  some  people.  The  mosquito 
does  not  trouble  some  people,  while 
others  of  a  nervous  temperament  are 
driven  almost  crazy  by  it.  So  with 
cattle,  and  the  best  milkers  are  of  this 
highly  strung,  nervous  temperament; 
but,  to  get  good  results,  the  cattle 
must  be  kept  placid  and  comfortable, 
and  nothing  that  shall  cause  irritation, 
fright  or  worry,  should,  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, be  permitted  to  affect  the  dairy 
cow  of  all  the  cattle  tribe. 

The  life  history  of  this  horn  fly  ap- 
pears to  be  confused,  by  many  people, 
with  that  of  the  maggot  that  gets  into 
the  heads  of  sheep.  That  fly  lays  an 
egg  in  the  nose  of  the  sheep;  the  egg  is 
hatched  and  the  grubs  crawl  up  into 
the  brain.  It  was  first  supposed  that 
the  horn  fly  laid  its  eggs  on  the  horn 
and  that  the  grub  ate  its  way  into  the 
horn  and  thence  to  the  brain.  This, 
however,  is  not  so.  The  only  injury  is 
that  the  insect  gives  the  cattle  no  rest, 
so  that  the  cattle  injure  themselves  by 
rubbing  until  sores  form.  Some  people 
assumingly  assert  that  they  saw  holes 
in  the  horn.  This  is  mistaken  assur- 
ance. What  seemed  holes  on  the  horn 
was  simply  the  excrement  of  the  fly. 
The  maggot  could  not  bore  into  the 
horn. 

The  fly  can  be  prevented  from  doing 
injury  by  simply  rubbing  the  animals 
with  grease  or  any  pungent  oleaginous 
substance.  They  settle  on  the  horn 
because  it  is  difficult  for  the  animal  to 
drive  them  off;  the  object  of  the  fly  is 
to  find  a  place  where  it  cannot  be 
reached  and  can  bite  at  its  leisure;  but 
it  will  not  settle  on  a  well  oiled  spot. 
The  usual  method  of  oiling  or  spraying 
is  not,  however,  a  logical  method  of 
treating  them,  since  if  you  drive  them 
from  one  animal  they  settle  on  another. 
But ,  knowing  the  life  history  of  the  in- 


sect we  can  take  more  rational  methods 
of  extermination. 

The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  fresh,  wet 
dung,  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  In  less 
than  twenty-four  hours  the  eggs  are 
hatched  into  grubs;  then  pass  into  the 
third  stage,  in  which  most  insects  do 
not  move;  then  there  is  the  fourth 
stage,  the  perfect  insect.  The  maggots 
live  in  the  dung  and,  in  about  a  week, 
before  the  dung  has  dried  up,  the  insect 
has  passed  through  all  its  stages  and 
the  perfect  fly  comes  forth. 

The  rational  method  of  abating  the 
ravages  of  the  fly  is,  clearly,  to  pro- 
duce a  condition  in  the  dung  so  that  it 
is  not  a  place  in  which  those  insects  can 
live.  This  can  be  done  by  either  dis- 
turbing the  dung,  or  by  placing  upon  it 
some  substance  to  dry  it  up.  A  rem- 
edy, to  meet  the  popular  demands, 
must  be  simple,  cheap  and  effective. 
A  brush  harrow  seems  to  be  that  rem- 
edy. It  is  composed  of  large  pieces  of 
brush  fastened  so  as  to  drag  behind 
a  roller.  Such  a  brush  dragged  rapidly 
over  a  pasture,  twice  a  week,  is  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  render  the 
dung  unfit  for  insect  growth. 

As  to  the  fly  repellants,  their  num- 
ber are  legion,  and  most  of  them  adver- 
tised as  both  cheap,  and  handy  to  apply 
with  the  sprayer  that  usually  goes 
with  them.  The  commercial  repellants 
need  to  be  applied  night  and  morning, 
at  times  when  flies  are  most  persistent, 
but  for  much  of  the  time  in  "fly  sea- 
son," it  answers  to  apply  once  a  day. 

One  may  mix  up  a  fairly  satisfactory 
lotion  at  home,  but  the  chances  are  it 
will  not  be  as  cheap  or  effective  as  the 
purchased  article.  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  if  not  convenient  to  pur- 
chase any  of  the  repellants  of  commerce, 
if  one  has  a  hand  sprayer  be  can  fill  it 
from  his  kerosene  can,  and  has  at  short 
notice  a  satisfactory  repellant.  But  if 
one  must  use  kerosene,  there  is  no 
necessity  of  using  it  so  strong.  The 
kerosene  emulsion  would  be  very  much 
cheaper — would  not  cost  much  over  1% 
cent  a  gallon.  But  the  difficulty  in 
making  the  emulsion  is  the  churning 
process.  The  stock  emulsion,  used  one 
to  nine,  will  be  found  effective  in  re- 
pelling the  flies  if  applied  often  enough. 


Helps  Out  the  Hero. 

In  the  old  days,  when  a  certain  Texas 
city  was  not  the  charming  place  it  is 
now,  I  was  playing  in  "Monte  Cristo" 
to  a  crowded  house.  All  afternoon  the 
cowboy  of  his  type  of  the  day  had  been 
coming  into  town  for  the  performance. 
I  could  see  him  well  in  evidence  in  the 
front  row  of  the  balcony,  his  skin 
jacket  shining  and  his  pistols  glisten- 
ing in  his  belt.  The  arch  villain  was 
facing  his  fate  in  the  final  act,  and  I 
spoke  my  lines,  "  Your  time  has  come." 
Suddenly  a  cowboy  stood  up  in  the 
front  row  and  drew  a  bead  on  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece.  "If  you  don't  fix 
him,"  rang  out  his  voice,  "  I  will !  " 

There  he  stood  ready  to  put  the 
threat  into  execution. 

"Kill  me  quick!  Kill  me  quick!" 
cried  my  fellow-actor  under  his  breath, 
trembling  at  the  prospect  of  a  more 
realistic  end  from  the  gentleman  in  the 
balcony.  But  the  joke  was  too  good  a 
one  for  that.  I  prolonged  the  duel  as 
much  as  possible,  but  presently  the 
arch  villain  took  his  first  plausible  op- 
portunity to  expire  at  my  feet. 

"  That's  right ;  served  him  right  !  If 
you  hadn't  done  it,  I  would  I."  came 
approvingly  from  the  voice  in  the  bal- 
cony. 

But  that  circumstance  lessened  my 
chances  to  get  any  one  to  play  the 
part  later.  Actors  would  come  to  me 
for  an  engagement  in  the  villain's  role 
and  ask,  "Are  you  going  to  play  in 
Texas  next  year,  Mr.  O'Neill  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Thank  you." 

That  would  be  the  end  of  it,  for  each 
would  say,  "  Good-day  !  "  —  James 
O'Neill  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    lit/.   JACKSON    «fc  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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k^s^fov  "Will  £njoy. 
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Fancy  Swine-  §  Sheep. 

Industrial  pavilion  ©isplay^ 
flusicEatertaifiment  &  Instruction^ 

§hibit<§  feRR,ED  F*^ 

Geo.VJackson,  4|Jpreckels. 

1  \5ECTY.        A  PRESIDENT 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
v  :y  strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.  Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A£ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.    134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


IS  '^7^        HCHTNING  MAY  PRESSES  WILL  BALE  MORE 

.  "  iS?     .HAY  IN  LESS  TIME.  MAKE  SMOOTHER 

.--"ASD.MORE  COMPACT  BALES  AND  ARE        IM^ -iiSSSTl'-SW 
'EASIER  DRAFT  THAN  ANY  OTHER  PRESS  /kSsSSKKB^W  ^ 
HCHTNINC  FEED  MILL  >  ,.,„,„  r„„     y_.7JT=~  ~\  f- 

OOUBLES  THE  VALUE       f33B|  -WHITE  FOR    \W>-, -}  V.^-'>» 

OF  THE  FEED  GRINDS^  _.ES^3|         »    \;  J 

COARSE  OR  FINE   "^•^■iP.BK'       I  CI  t-T  ~rm.,mm.,  1 


PORTABLE  CASOUNE  ENGINE   

HANDY  ALL  OVER  THE  FARM.  BALES  HAY 
IN  THE  FIELD.  SAWS  WOOD  IH  THE  YASO 
CUTS  FEED  IN  THE  BARN.   faSB&t 


THE  FEED  GRINDS        EjE3|  ■    .   \     J  -  ,  tC 

™'ne  ^S^mghtining  li^1^ 

W"^lW"^li;:^^'rf''""'':'V''  ilfJI  GUARANTEED. 

,23i^^_.  WAGON  SCALES  TIMBER    VSjmWSKl  -«Mx9"I 
— -=^^^  SPECIFICATIONS'  -kVORCHIG    JPwJSWb  "£C3i 

PLANS  FURNISHED  FREE.  ',  , 


cASC^trffeftciNts  ; 

■  OKATESTAMOUNTOFPOII 
-"ERWITH  THE  LEAST  FUEL; 
NO  CYLINDER  HEAD  BUT  A  \" 
PERFECT  BALANCED. MOTION \ 


U  GUARANTEED.  PORTABLE  _  • 

■f  PLATFORM  SCALES  C3 

1  -  ass   A150  WAREHOUSE 
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8^^429  Mill  S' KANSASCITYMa1 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO,, 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR   TOW/N    U/AVER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 

with  AsnhaltiiTn 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 


Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Fre*  Descriptive  Pampblet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G  W1LLARU,  Manufacturer,  <H  !>  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  snip  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 

The  Tuberculosis  Problem. 

After  many  years  of  striving  for  in- 
formation, says  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  the  matter  of  bovine  tubercu- 
losis is  still  undecided.  That  the  dan- 
ger from  the  disease  was  greatly  exag- 
gerated we  have  always  contended. 
The  latest  contribution  on  this  subject 
is  a  book  on  tuberculosis  in  cattle  by 
Prof.  Behring  of  Germany,  in  which  he 
details  the  results  of  six  years'  investi- 
gations at  Marburg,  where  he  was 
assisted  by  Drs.  Ruppel  and  Roemer. 
From  advance  sheets  it  is  seen  that 
Prof.  Behring  affirms  that  tuberculosis 
in  man  and  cattle  is  propagated  by 
identical  bacilli,  and  the  seeming  differ- 
ences between  the  human  and  the  cat- 
tle bacilli  result  from  the  capacity  of 
the  bacilli  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  organism  in  which  they  live.  He 
says  he  has  discovered  a  method  to  ren- 
der cattle  immune  against  tuberculosis, 
which  is  done  by  vaccinating  the  cattle 
when  they  are  young.  This  he  declares 
to  be  his  greatest  discovery,  and  says 
the  method  is  in  use  on  farms  at  Mar- 
burg. 

Last  summer,  Prof.  Koch,  the  origi- 
nal discoverer  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
made  two  somewhat  surprising  claims. 
The  first  was  that  the  bacillus  which 
produced  bovine  tuberculosis  and  that 
which  caused  human  tuberculosis  are 
different  from  each  other.  The  second 
is  that  this  disease  in  cattle  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  similar  disease  in  man 
that  it  is  very  rarely  transmitted  from 
animal  to  man.  The  danger  to  man 
from  the  use  of  milk  and  flesh  of  tuber- 
culous animals  is  therefore  extremely 
slight. 

These  two  claims  are  quite  at  variance 
with  the  belief  common  among  scientific 
men  the  last  few  years,  as  is  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  H  W.  Conn  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Experiment  Station  in  Bulletin 
No.  23.  He  notes  that  these  claims 
were  received  with  much  opposition 
and  a  large  amount  of  discussion  and 
experimentation  followed.  The  scien- 
tific world  seems  to  have  settled  down 
to  about  the  following  conclusions:  The 
first  claim  of  Prof.  Koch  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  bacilli  producing 
the  disease  in  animals  and  those  pro- 
ducing it  in  man  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  substantiated.  The  main  differ- 
ence seems  to  be  that  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  in  man  does  not  so  readily 
produce  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  and  is 
therefore  with  cattle  apparently  less 
virulent  than  the  bacillus  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  It  is  not  quite  settled 
that  this  difference  is  anything  more 
than  a  slight  variation  in  variety,  the 
same  species  of  bacillus  assumes  when 
growing  in  two  different  localities.  The 
majority,  however,  appear  to  believe 
that  the  difference  is  not  very  great 
and  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  different  species. 

The  second  claim  that  tuberculosis 
can  not  be  transmitted  from  cattle  to 
man  is  emphatically  denied.  A  number 
of  cases  have  been  brought  to  light  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months,  where  the  evi- 
dence of  direct  transmission  from  animal 
to  man  is  so  strong  as  to  be  hardly 
questionable.  Most  bacteriologists  now 
are  positive  in  their  assertions  that  the 
disease  is  communicable  from  animal  to 
man. 

The  suggestion  advanced  by  Prof. 
Koch,  and  the  evidence  brought  out  by 
previous  and  subsequent  discussion,  ren- 
ders it  quite  plain  that  the  flesh  and 
milk  of  tuberculous  animals  are  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  common  sources  of 
human  tuberculosis.  So  far  as  adults 
are  concerned,  the  disease  in  man  is 
rarely  derived  from  cattle,  but  young 
children  feeding  upon  cows'  milk  are 
frequently  affected  with  tuberculosis 
from  this  source. 

This  conclusion,  instead  of  being 
fortunate  for  dairying,  is  in  one  respect 
unfortunate.  As  long  as  the  dairy 
farmer  was  forced  to  believe  the  tuber- 
culous cattle  were  likely  to  distribute 
tuberculosis,  he  was  inclined  to  keep  his 
herd  free  from  the  disease.  Further- 
more, the  belief  that  tuberculosis  is  not 
transmissible  may   result  in  greater 


carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  dairy- 
man in  treatment  of  his  herds.  Both 
these  facts  are  extremely  unfortunate. 
However,  it  is  now  more  evident  that 
the  disease  is  readily  transmissible  from 
one  animal  to  another,  and  the  presence 
of  a  tuberculous  cow  in  a  herd  is  a  posi- 
tive danger  to  the  dairymen  and  to  the 
dairy  interest.  What  is  necessary  now 
is  to  inform  the  farmers  regarding  the 
actual  condition  of  herds. 


One  hundred  million  bottles  of  Painkiller 
used  since  Perry  Davis  made  the  first.  Billions 
of  stomach-acnes  and  other  aches  cured;  what  a 
record  In  6(1  years  Have  a  bottle  always  handy— 
you  will  not  regret  It. 


Fine  Income  Proposition. 

Level  tract  of  400  acres  finest  soil  in  Napa 
county;  near  Napa  City;  railroad  runs  through 
the  place;  fair  improvements  and  all  fenced;  in- 
come last  year  |8H6  and  only  half  the  land  culti- 
vated; price  $10  per  acre;  adjoining  land  of  same 
value  sells  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre ;  must  be  sold  ac- 
count non-resident  owners. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

108  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Catalogue  & 


to-date 


Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember:  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dlmai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Educational. 


Western  School  of 
Commerce, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 

(Formerly  GAS  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.) 

NO  CHANGE  OP  MANAGEMENT. 

Trains  pupils  In  the  use  of  modern  systems  of 
accounting. 

The  only  school  in  the  West  using  "Loose  Leaf" 
Systems  in  business  practice  offices. 

Address  J.  R  HUflPHREYS, 

Prlnclpa  I 

OO 


Will  pay  for  a 

Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAW  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Arohiteoture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Saw  Fkancibco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAH  DEE  HAILL1H,  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


of  pigs  Is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  In  this  country  and  England  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSBIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 
Lyn wood  Dairy  and  Stock.  F" arm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  LN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Fefdlng,*'  tells  vou  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Orenadler  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUfl A  INCUBATOR  CO. ,  Pacific  Coast  Agents   PBTALUMA,  CAL. 

ASK  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER  FOR  OUR  POULTRY  FOODS: 

Emery's  Beef,  Blood  and  Bone, 

Emery's  Pure  Meat  Meal. 

VALUABLE   INFORMATION    IN    REPLY    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLXEPT  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAW  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO  ,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cowa.    Bull  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JOSEPH   MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Youn(f   Stock    for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ^^^tK^f'&n 


CISCO. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 
With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Gasoline, 
Distillate 

and 
Crude  Oil 
Engines. 


pumping  &  moisting 
machinery 


Adapted  for 

Pumping, 
Irrigating, 
Dairy  and 
all  Farm 

Uses. 

Write  fvt  informati'tn 
aiut  mention  this  paper 
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ON   THE  ROAD. 

A  Variety  of  Observations. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  by 
F.  P.  Cook. 

A  Dairy  Educator. — The  San  Joa- 
quin Ice  Co.  creamery  people  show 
their  patrons,  and  all  others  who  wish 
to  know,  how  to  test  their  milk  for  but- 
ter fat,  and  how  to  figure  up  their  ac- 
counts for  it.  Would  there  were  more 
who  did  so. 

Developing  Islands. — Great  are  the 
"islands"  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  and 
its  many  sloughs;  and  great  is  the 
agricultural  development  of  them  now 
going  on.  The  faith  of  the  pioneers  of 
years  ago  in  that  direction  is  being 
amply  realized  and  justified. 

Reclamation  Effects.  —  G.  W. 
Knight,  of  Knightsen,  Contra  Costa 
county,  who  is  interested  in  Sherman 
island  and  the  levying  of  it,  thinks  the 
reclamation  of  other  islands  farther  up 
by  confining  the  water  of  the  Sacra- 
mento river  to  a  narrower  channel  has 
the  effect  to  raise  the  level  of  it  in 
flood  times,  and  so  make  necessary  a 
higher  levee  on  Sherman  island  than  it 
formerly  had  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  levee  more  difficult. 

Klondike  Almond. — A  new  variety 
of  almond  tree  which  he  calls  the 
"  Klondike  "  has  been  grown  for  some 
years  by  G.  W.  Knight,  of  Knightsen. 
It  has  about  the  same  size  and  appear- 
ance as  the  Nonpariel — a  shade  less  in 
every  particular,  perhaps.  The  chief 
peculiarities  of  it  are  the  erectness  of 
the  limbs,  the  evenness  with  which  the 
nuts  are  distributed  over  the  trees,  and 
the  large  proportion  growing  on  the 
bodies  of  the  main  limbs.  It  seems  to 
be  a  healthy  sort  of  variety,  and  a 
steady  bearer  of  good  crops,  and  is 
well  thought  of  by  other  growers  than  its 
propagator  in  its  home  neighborhood. 
The  stock  of  1000  trees  for  this  year  in 
this  line  is  all  spoken  for.  Mr.  Knight's 
family  orchard  of  ten  acres  at  Knight- 
sen station  is  evidence  that  the  sedi- 
ment and  sand  land  of  that  vicinity,  ad- 
jacent to  the  tule  islands,  is  valuable 
for  growing  abundant  crops  of  delicious 
fruit  without  irrigation,  standing  water 
being  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface. 

Public  Ownership . — Stanislaus 
county,  with  Modesto  as  its  center,  and 
numerous  growing  little  towns  around 
it,  possesses  one  of  the  grandest  fea- 
tures of  the  State  in  the  way  of  devel- 
opment by  irrigation — land  which  owns 
the  water  necessary  to  make  it  most 
productive — and  the  men  necessary  to 
put  this  fact  effectively  before  the  peo- 
ple. In  one  place  at  least  public  own- 
ership of  water  is  proving  a  success. 

Packing  House  Matters. — The  Earl 
Fruit  Co.  packed  150  cars  of  green 
fruit  at  Visalia  this  season.  It  will  add 
20  feet  to  the  length  of  its  orange  pack- 
ing house  at  Lindsay  and  put  in  an- 
other Rayburn  grader. 

At  San  Jose,  Ralph  W.  Hersey,  with 
D.  D.  Brooks  in  company  it  is  under- 
stood, has  rented  the  old  building  of 
the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Co.  at  San 
Jose,  and  will  pack  all  kinds  of  fruit. 
The  building  is  120x120  feet,  brick,  two 
stories,  and  will  be  well  supplied  with 
power  and  packing  machinery. 

H.  E.  Lossee  has  added  a  third  story 
and  a  new  office  to  his  plant.. 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  Co.  has  built  a 
large  addition  to  its  warehouse,  and 
the  Rucker-Cassab  drier  has  been  en- 
larged. The  facilities  of  the  Geo.  N. 
Herbert,  Scott  &  Braun  and  D.  D. 
Brooks  packing  houses  have  also  been 
increased. 

The  A.  &  C.  Ham  Co.,  who  also  oper- 
ate in  fruit,  have  added  two  large  build- 
ings to  their  plant. 

The  new  Dunlap  Co.,  fruit  operators 
at  Gilroy,  have  a  three-story  building 
well  equipped  with  machinery. 

It  is  understood  that  Madison  &  Bar- 
ner,  Fresno,  will  pack  on  the  Bonner 
ranch. 

One  Season's  Work.  —  At  H.  F. 
Geer's,  near  Turlock,  a  small  amount  of 
irrigation  for  alfalfa,  for  one  season, 
raised  the  water  level  in  his  well  7  feet, 
and  it  is  now  within  8  feet  of  the  land 


surface. 

Frost  Prevention. — Messrs.  R.  J. 
Nutting,  Andy  D.  Ferguson,  A.  Vogle- 
sang  of  Fresno  ,and  Harry  Postle- 
thwaite  of  San  Jose  have  organized 
themselves  into  a  corporation,  the  Cali- 
fornia Frost  Preventive  Co.,  to  manu- 
facture and  put  on  the  market  hereaf- 
ter the  Froude  crude  oil  pot,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  Bolton  electric 
frost  alarm  was  so  successfully  used  in 
some  cases  last  year,  the  right  of 
manufacturing  the  oil  pots  on  royalty 
to  be  withdrawn. 

Rise  of  Armenia. — It  is  one  of  the 
noteworthy  features  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  at  pres- 
ent that  the  Armenian  population,  who 
look  at  land  as  the  basis  of  a  business 
and  foundation  of  a  family,  rather  than 
as  a  thing  to  speculate  in,  are  steadily 
acquiring  the  best  vineyards  and  or- 
chards in  the  country,  especially  in 
Fresno  county,  generally  of  medium 
sizes  rather  than  the  small  ones,  and 
are  eliminating  the  population  which 
uses  land  as  a  thing  to  speculate  in. 

Grasshoppers  and  Real  Estate. — 
Some  real  estate  dealers  of  Fresno 
say  that,  for  the  time  at  least,  more 
damage  was  done  to  them  this  summer 
by  the  news  about  grasshoppers  in  the 
papers  than  was  done  to  the  farmers 
by  the  grasshoppers  in  the  fields.  For 
six  weeks  in  some  offices  siles  almost 
stopped. 

Short  Practical  Course  in  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

A  ten-weeks'  course  for  practical 
farmers  who  wish  to  learn  about  the 
best  modern  methods,  and  then  return 
to  the  ranch  to  apply  them,  has  just 
been  announced  by  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  This  short 
course  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
will  extend  from  Tuesday,  Oct.  7th,  to 
Thursday,  Dec.  18th.  A  short  course 
in  dairying  is  offered  for  the  same  ten 
weeks. 

The  short  course  is  open  without  ex- 
amination to  anyone  seventeen  years  of 
age  or  over,  provided  only  that  the  ap- 
plicant should  have  sufficient  schooling 
to  profit  by  instruction.  As  accommo- 
dations are  limited,  the  number  of 
students  will  have  to  be  restricted, 
those  experienced  in  farm  work  being 
given  the  preference. 

No  charge  will  be  made  for  tuition, 
and  only  for  those  students  who  wish 
laboratory  work  in  butter  and  cheese 
making  will  there  be  any  laboratory 
fee.  The  students'  only  expense  will  be 
for  board  and  lodging,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  private  houses  in  Berkeley 
for  from  $18  to  $30  a  month,  and  for 
books  and  class  room  material. 

Lectures  on  agricultural  topics,  work 
in  the  laboratories  and  reading  in  the 
library  will  constitute  the  tasks  of  the 
short  course.  All  the  resources  of  the 
University  equipment  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  students. 

Prof.  Hilgard,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  will  lecture  on  the 
nature,  classification  and  treatment  of 
California  soils.  Prof.  Wickson  will 
discuss  the  growth  of  grasses  and  for- 
age plants  in  California,  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  various  species  to  different  re- 
gions and  the  methods  necessary  for 
their  successful  culture.  Prof.  Shaw 
will  give  instruction  in  sugar  beet  cul- 
ture and  in  the  rational  use  of  fertilizers 
— the  different  kinds  of  plant  food 
needed  for  various  California  conditions. 
Mr.  Stubenrauch  will  describe  the  best 
hothouse  and  nursery  practice.  Prof. 
Woodworth  will  lecture  on  the  insects 
which  affect  the  fruit  interests  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  teach  how  to  collect,  pre- 
serve and  identify  insects,  and  how  to 
use  a  microscope  in  their  study.  Prof. 
Wickson  will  lecture  on  California 
horticulture,  discussing  the  commercial 
products  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers, their  varied  requirements,  culture 
methods,  and  promise  as  lines  of  invest 
ment.  Mr.  E.  H.  Twight  will  give  in- 
struction in  grape  growing. 

In  animal  industry,  there  will  be  lec- 
tures by  Professor  Leroy  Anderson  on 
milk  and  its  products,  breeds  and 
breeding,  and  the  feeding  of  farm  ani- 
mals; by  Professor  Shaw  on  dairy 
chemistry;  by  Dr.  Ward  on  dairy  bac- 
teriology, the  anatomy  and  physiology 


of  domestic  animals,  and  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject,  with  special 
attention  to  the  methods  of  prevention 
and  control  of  tuberculosis,  Texas 
fever,  anthrax,  hog  cholera,  and  other 
important  ailments  of  farm  stock. 

Edward  J.  Wickson,  Professor  of  Ag- 
ricultural Practice,  is  in  charge  of  the 
short  course  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. Any  desired  information  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  him  at  Ber- 
keley. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SHEEP. 


irrigation. 


without  expense, 
power  do  the  work. 


Make  the  water 

RIFE 

Hydraulic  Engine 

pumps  water  by  water  pow- 
_    er  and  never  stops.  Will 
carry  water  to  any  distance  and  force  it  over  any 

obstacle  at  any  height.  No  attention.  No  expense.  Made  In 
numerous  sizes  to  fit  all  pnrposea.  Write  tellioRUit  how  tar  you 
wish  to  carry  water,  elevation,  fall,  etc.,  and  get  complete 
plannandevtimatts.  All  Engines  Sold  on  80  Ways' 
FREE  T 1M  A  L.    Send  tor  free  catalogue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,126LibertySt  ., New  York, N.Y 


THE  REASON  WHY 

so  many  people  buy  PAGE  FENCE  16,  it's  better. 
PAGK  "  (IV  I  N  Wllf  K  FKNCK  CO..  t  III!  I  »  \.  MICH. 


=  NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.   Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Vds„  Chicago. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 


JERSEYS-  First-class  regist'd  bulls  for  sale.  In- 
quire C.  L.  Taylor,  218  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A.  J-O.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Hxporters.  Hstabllshed  1876. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8  AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.   Have  70  oholce 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.-Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  9.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 


SUTTON  BROS..  Lodl.  Cal.   Breeders  of  Regist'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS,  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.   Hstabllshed  In  1876. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.  Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  I 
porter  of  South  Down  Sheep. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Oal., 
Breed  Poland-China  ana  Berkshire  Hogs. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  MEAL — Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    F\ .    /V\  ECU/* /V\ . 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  lw. 
Blake,   /W  of  fltt   <£=  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  85-57-50-61  Pint  St.,  Sao  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Lot  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MnFALL  &  OO  - -.Portland.  Or. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 
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Thr»e  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses    Kasy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year.  i 
Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end 
solid  bales,   if  nil  weight  in  smallest  car. 


I  THE  IT  'M^! 


ADMIRAL  HAY  PRESS  CO sox 


55  KAN5A5  CITY. 
MO. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St,,  San  Francisco,  Agents  ■ 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

8»  if- Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  ten  J 
the  feeder. 

Au'omatlc  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Onr  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  yoa  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ror> 
01/ fP££ 
Ca  talogue 


PAYS  BETTER  THAN  A  SAVINGS  BANK 

Owing  to  its  many  money-saving  and  money-earning  qualities,  there  is  no  better  investment  that  a 
Dairvman  can  make  than  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator.  Eight  or  nine  cows  and  a  U.  S.  Separator  are 
equal  to  ten  or  eleven  cows  without  one,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  feeding  and  labor  saved. 
Dairymen  who  are  getting  along  without  a  separator,  thereby  hoping  to  save  the  expense  of  buying 
one,  are  making  a  grave  mistake,  as  they  are  sure  to  find  out  sooner  or  later.  Manv  have  wished  they 
had  bought  sooner,  so  will  many  others  when  they  know  the  superior  qualities  of  the  U.  S. 

If  any  dairvman  was  sure  he  would  save  enough  the  first  year  to  pav  for  his  separator,  wouldn't  he 
buy  ?  Well,  that  is  just  what  hundreds  and  thousands  of  purchasers  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  have  done, 
and  some  have  made  enough  in  six  months. 

keep  cows,  write  the  VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

Eor  their  booklet  "How  to  Make  Money,"  which  tells  of  a  few  of  the  many  profitable  experiences  of  users  of 

THE    U.    S.  SEPARATOR 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES 

for  Poultry. 

Something  unique. 

Designed  and  constructed 
from  the  suggestions  of  several 
experienced  poultrymen. 

Almost  Vermin  Proof. 

Well  built  and  easily  handled 
by  two  men. 

We  can  build  them  cheaper 
than  you  can. 

Shipped  knocked  down. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal 


When 

ye  hae  naething 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.   It  wi  i  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
of  the  famous 

ealimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

^pnrl  4r  F°r  large  illustrated  litho- 
Jluu  graphed  catalogue  of  de- 

ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FaXGHER  GREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO.. 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  Iu  poMlbfllliea  under  the  Siltg* 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

I  By  Prof.  F.  Mr*.  WOLL, 

I*  of  the  Uoivenity  of  Wticonain,  neatly  bound  ioto  »  volume 
of  1*5  paguaod  now  beinjf  aent  out  by  the  Siltbb  Mra.  Co. 
•  Salim,  O.,  Is  anqueatlonably  the  belt  book  yet  Introduced  00 
I  the  subject,    It  incladea: 

■  I— Silage  Crops.         M— Silos, 

j  Ill-Silage.  IV-Feedlnsof  SUsge. 

I  V    Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

I  VI  -  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  ration* 

Ifor  feeding  it^ck.    They  are  ffolng  rapidly. 
Toavoid  d ill nle reared  inquirer!  the 

Is  10c.  coin  or  stamps. 


THE  R.  F.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Gasoline 
Engines, 

154,  3.  5.  8.  12 
Horse  Power. 

PUMPS 


For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating: in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  uses. 

Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 


Oil  Tank*.    Water  Tanks.    All  Kinds  of  Tanks. 

Get  my  delivered  price  to  ai.v  part  of  the  State, 
lean  save  vou  from  i»"„  to  20%.  A  2- cent  stamp 
will  prove  this  to  be  true.   Write  to-day. 

K-  F.  WILSON,  Prop.,  Storktou,  Cal. 


Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

"Woodin  eft?  Ijittlo, 

312-31-4-    JV1ARKBT    STKEET.  SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


r  ■  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  BO  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11    market    St.    San  Francisco 


3£"  Thimble  Skein.    Warranted  to  Carry  4000 
Lbs.    Wheels  28"  and  30"  x  4". 

ORDER  AT  ONCE  AND  YOU  CAN 
HAVE  ONE  OF  THEM  FOR  $30.00. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Snipping  and  Commission  Merchants. 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES.  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILIVIINGTON,  DELAWjARE. 

manufacturers  of  GUNPQWnFR. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Blaik  Sport  ngf,     Mining:  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  busines*  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  ezten 
S've  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1780,  wiih 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1873. 
Ail  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Presn.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1800.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TfLE  PROPTHATSAVEStheCROP 

They  are  to  the  wood- 
en fruit  prop  what  the 
clothespin  is  to  the 
clo.hcsline.  They 
grasp  the  prop  by  the 
prong  points  and 
form  a  crutch  that 
holdsthe  limb  firmly 
but  as  gently  as  if 
held  by  hand. 
Be  sure  you  get 
Woodward's 
adjustable  prop  brack- 
et. The  only  one  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
prop  or  Cottonwood 
pole.  Cost  2o  each 
and  never  wears  out.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 
J.  K.  Woodward  S  Co,  860  Vlne-st  Riversldo.CaL 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  9. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  TEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Restraining  the  Debris. 

The  joint  effort  of  State  and  nation  to 
save  agricultural  lands  and  navigable  rivers 
from  ruin  by  the  deposit  of  mining  debris  is 
approaching  a  practical  test.  The  under- 
taking has  an  interesting  history.  In  1893 
California  appropriated  $250,000  to  build 
restraining  barriers  against  further  ad- 
vancement of  debris  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley, contingent  upon  the  Federal  appropri- 
ation of  a  like  amount.  This  was  secured  in 
1896.  In  1901  a  further  joint  appropriation 
of  $300,000  was  secured,  thus  making  $800,- 
000  available  for  the  work.  The  whole  enter- 
prise is  under  the  direction  of  the  members 
of  the  U.  S.  engineer  corps  that  constitute 
the  California  Debris  Commission. 

Since  the  first  half-million-dollar  appro- 
priation was  made,  there  has  been  consider- 
able preliminary  prospecting,  calculating, 
selecting,  boring  and  estimating.  The  Com- 
mission reached  the  conclusion  that  a  site 
locally  known  as  the  Narrows,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Smartsville,  Yuba  county,  Cal,  would 
be  a  suitable  one  for  the  proposed  work;  an 
extended  series  of  investigations  and  sur- 
veys were  then  made  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  Engineer  Hubert  Vischer,  deter- 
mining the  depth  of  the  tailings  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  the  configuration  and  charac- 
ter of  the  bedrock,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
existing  conditions.  The  engravings,  Figs. 
1,  2  and  3,  show  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Fig.  3  shows  a  special  device  made  for  that 
work;  in  boring  therewith  pebbles  3  inches 
in  circumference  were  brought  up  from  a 
depth  of  80  feet  by  the  suction  process  of 
the  boring  machine.  The  test  borings 
showed  a  depth  of  from  50  to  85  feet  of 
gravel. 

The  preliminary  work  was  completed  in 
September,  1898,  and  about  that  time  it  became  the 
settled  opinion  of  the  engineers  that  a  further  and 
larger  project  on  much  more  extensive  lines  would 
be  required  to  insure  the  largest  measure  of  ultimate 
success.  Much  time  has  been  consumed  in  making 
arrangements  and  in  securing  2000  acres  of  land  that 
the  Commission  held  to  be  necessary  for  the  work. 
Matters  have,  however,  now  so  far  progressed  as  to 
make  it  possible  that  the  actual  work  may  be  started 
Oct.  15.  The  first  of  the  series  of  dams,  which  will 
cost  $35,000,  is  to  be  situated  about  midway  between 
Brown's  Valley  and  Smartsville,  16  miles  east  from 
Marysville.    Other  dams  will  be  constructed  from 


Fig.  3. 


Apparatus  Used  in  Soundings  by  Boring  and  Suction,  The  Narrows, 
Yuba  River. 


time  to  time  as  the  Government  deems  best.  The 
appropriations,  aggregating  $800,000,  are  expected 
to  provide  for  the  storage  of  mining  debris  within 
the  bed  of  the  Yuba  river  by  a  system  of  works  de- 
signed to  separate  the  coarse  material  from  the  fine, 
and  also  to  provide  for  narrower  and  well  defined 
limits  in  order  to  preserve  in  place  the  extensive  de- 
posits in  the  river  below.  The  scheme,  as  reported 
by  Hubert  Vischer,  is  to  erect  several  barriers 
across  the  river  bed,  the  upper  ones  to  be  located 
about  3  miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  Dry  creek;  an- 
other to  be  located  just  below  the  mouth  of  Dry 
creek  as  a  flood  overflow  barrier;  another  to  be 


placed  at  Daguerre  Point;  also  to  form  a 
settling  basin  about  3  miles  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  width  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  This  settling  basin  will  consist  of  a 
levee,  protected  from  the  wash,  to  be  built 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  its  upper  and 
lower  ends  connecting  with  the  existing 
levee  and  shore  on  the  south  bank.  The  end 
walls  are  to  have  inlet  and  outlet  weirs  and 
conduits  to  regulate  the  inflow  and  outflow 
of  the  river  and  to  cause  the  finer  material 
carried  in  suspension  to  be  deposited  and 
held  in  the  settling  basin,  through  which,  at 
all  but  flood  stages,  the  river  will  be  com- 
pelled to  flow.  Below  the  settling  basin  the 
river  will  be  confined  within  well  defined 
lines  by  necessary  training  works.  The 
Yuba  river  was  selected  as  the  starting 
place  for  the  reason  that  a  much  larger 
share  of  detritus  from  the  mines  had  been 
carried  down  that  stream  than  all  the  other 
tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  river. 

The  project  as  submitted  is  novel,  since 
nothing  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  known,  has 
ever  been  attempted,  and  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  experimental.  The  various  struc- 
tures are  simple  and  are  believed  to  be  safe, 
practicable  and  reasonably  permanent. 
They  can  be  repaired  if  required,  and  if 
abandoned,  not  maintained,  or  never  com- 
pleted, cannot  leave  the  river  in  any  worse 
shape  than  at  present.  If  constructed,  it 
is  believed  that  they  are  capable  of  storing 
the  debris  now  in  the  Yuba  river  and  its 
tributaries,  which  is  far  in  excess  of  that  in 
all  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento 
river.  The  result  of  the  storage  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  navigation 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  Sacramento 
and  Feather  rivers. 

In  a  recent  report  the  Commission  say: 
"Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact 
that  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  is  the  stor- 
age of  the  detritus  now  in  the  Yuba  and  its  tribu- 
taries, with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  rivers 
below,  and  decidedly  not  with  a  view  of  permitting 
unlicensed  or  indiscriminate  hydraulic  mining  at  lo- 
calities above  the  impounding  works.  When  the 
works  have  been  completed  and  in  operation  for  sev- 
eral years  there  will  be  time  and  opportunity  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  system  is  capable  of  suf- 
ficient expansion  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  storing 
therein  the  tailings  from  the  hydraulic  mines  without 
compelling  each  mine  to  impound  any  or  all  of  its 
debris." 


Fig.  I. — River  Bed  and  Embankment  300  Feet  High,  Site  of  Restraining  Barrier,  Yuba  River,  Cal.       Fig.  2. — The  Narrows,  Yuba  River,  Cal.,  Where  Assistant  Engineer  Vischer  Took  Soundings. 
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The  Week. 


The  political  heat  of  the  campaign  year  is  rising 
and  promises  to  glow  fiercely  this  autumn,  although 
it  is  not  a  presidential  year.  One  of  the  great  con- 
ventions is  in  session  this  week  in  Sacramento  and 
others  will  follow  quickly.  It  will  be  a  favorable  time 
for  the  farmers  to  bring  their  views  and  needs  forc- 
ibly to  the  attention  of  the  candidates.  We  do  not 
believe  in  doing  this  in  narrow  or  demagogic  ways, 
nor  in  urging  class  claims  merely  as  such,  but  in  ad- 
vocating measures  because  they  are  based  upon 
social  and  individual  rights.  Enough  willl  be  said 
about  fairness  to  classes  and  merits  of  classes  with- 
out urging,  but  what  agriculture  needs  is  only  what 
belongs  to  it  by  the  rights  which  all  citizens  possess 
and  what  is  desirable  for  its  promotion  in  the  public 
interest.  Candidates  need  instruction  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  candidates  usually  have  better  ears  than 
incumbents.  Every  effort  should  be  made  during  the 
next  few  weeks  to  carefully  inform  all  candidates 
about  the  industrial  needs  of  their  districts  to  the 
meeting  of  which  they  should  earnestly  address 
themselves.  Candidates  should  know  that  they  are 
not  merely  the  representatives  of  the  interests  and 
delights  of  the  settlements,  but  have  a  duty  to  dis- 
charge to  the  whole  community  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  its  industries.  It  is  just  the  time  now  to 
take  up  work  along  these  lines  and  by  individual  and 
associated  effort  bring  to  all  candidates  for  repre- 
sentative positions  a  knowledge  of  what  the  commu- 
nity needs  and  expects  from  them.  If  more  was  done 
in  this  line  we  should  not  have  the  exhibitions,  which 
have  been  too  numerous  in  the  past,  of  holders  of 
public  trusts  without  either  knowledge  or  apprecia- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  districts  they  represented. 
It  is  the  fault  of  constituents  that  this  is  the  case. 

Wheat  is  moderately  firm,  for,  though  futures  have 
bobbed  up  and  down  and  close  a  little  under 
the  line,  spot  wheat  is  as  firm  as  a  week 
ago.  The  outward  movement  has  been  light — one 
cargo,  largely  barley.  Freights  have  dropped  about 
$1  recently.  Barley  is  unchanged,  firm  and  in  good 
demand.  Old  oats  have  fallen  to  the  price  of  new,  as 
holders  have  desired  to  clean  them  out;  some  specu- 
lators have  been  pinched  in  the  door.  Corn  is  slow 
and  downward.  Eye  is  quiet  and  steady.  Beans  are 
about  the  same;  some  new  whites  and  black-eye  beans 
are  in  from  Sacramento,  the  latter  going  at  4J  cents, 
which  is  rather  high  for  an  opening.  Bran  and  mid- 
dlings are  the  same  as  last  week,  for,  though  receipts 
have  been  heavy,  they  have  been  largely  bought  to 
arrive.  Hay  is  in  the  same  class,  country  purchases 
arriving  freely  and  going  into  second  hands  at  last 


week's  prices;  this  line  of  purchased  hay  is  believed 
to  be  mostly  reeled  in  now.  Beef  ahd  mutton  are 
steady  and  unchanged;  hogs  are  firm  at  the  late  de- 
cline. Fancy  butter  is  firm — all  the  rest  slow  and 
weak,  in  competition  with  cold  storage  and  Eastern 
stock.  Cheese  is  quiet  at  the  advance,  little  whole- 
saling now  being  done.  Eggs  are  steady  to  firm  for 
the  best;  others  suffer  with  cold  storage  stock, 
which  is  pushed  into  sale  at  every  opportu- 
nity. Poultry  is  in  lighter  receipt,  firm  and  higher; 
medium  to  large  chickens  being  chiefly  called 
for.  A  few  turkeys  are  selling  well.  Potatoes 
are  moving  again  on  a  cut  in  overland  freights  from 
75  cents  to  55  cents  per  cental.  Many  are  going 
forward,  although  Kansas  potatoes  are  very  cheap. 
Onions  are  slow,  at  last  week's  prices ;  receipts  are 
moderate,  but  freights  still  prevent  shipment. 
Fruits  of  high  quality  are  improving,  though  prices 
are  not  much  changed  yet.  Dried  fruits  are  quiet ; 
apricots  are  steadier,  but  peaches  are  unchanged 
and  apples  lower.  Figs  are  higher  here,  though 
some  dealers  are  quoting  futures  for  Eastern  de- 
livery at  lower  prices.  The  situation  is  mixed,  and 
there  is  an  issue  between  dealers  which  is  not  helping 
the  trade.  Prunes  are  quotable  at  last  week's 
prices,  but  the  trade  is  fearful  and  still  waiting. 
Almonds  are  quiet  at  the  advance.  Honey  is  firm. 
A  few  Sacramento  hops  are  said  to  have  been  sold 
here  at  20@,22c,  but  little  is  doing.  Wool  is  in  good 
demand,  with  little  in  sight,  and  fall  wool  largely 
held  back. 

The  Sacramento  growers'  agency  in  this  city  is 
undergoing  a  transformation  which  may  land  it  high 
on  the  plane  of  success  and  point  the  way  to  other 
communities.  The  agency  succeeded  in  getting  the 
trade  by  the  ears  in  great  fashion  without  doing 
much  for  itself,  and  now  it  proposes  to  go  straight 
into  the  trade  for  itself  and  do  its  fighting  from  the 
inside  outward,  which  is  usually  a  more  effective  way. 
So  long  as  we  do  not  have  here  such  a  public  auction 
sale  of  all  produce  which  may  some  day  be  realized, 
an  agency  with  a  limited  line  of  goods  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage, as  recent  experience  clearly  showed.  Now 
the  Sacramento  growers  are  not  to  have  an 
agency  nor  a  limited  line  of  goods,  but  are  to 
handle  as  an  established  house  everything  that 
people  want  from  Alaska  moss  to  South  Sea 
cocoanuts,  and  they  can  supply  their  customers  and 
protect  themselves  at  the  same  time.  There  is,  of 
course,  some  risk  of  success  about  it,  and  success 
depends  upon  management.  Margins  may  be  less 
than  some  old  line  commission  men  build  up  their 
business  with,  because  returns  must  be  made  at  the 
full  prices  realized  from  sales,  and  not  at  estimates 
of  value  in  favor  of  the  house.  The  profits  will  be 
the  commission  rates,  which  are  too  often  only  one 
item  to  the  house's  credit.  So,  if  the  Sacramento 
growers  can  get  returns  of  the  full  value  sold  for, 
they  will  gain  that  much  at  least.  Dishonest  returns 
have  always  been  a  spot  on  the  reputation  of  the 
commission  business.  There  are,  and  always  have 
been,  reputable  men  in  the  trade,  and  they  have  suf- 
fered by  the  iniquity  of  their  fellow  traders  as  well 
as  producers  have.  We  shall  watch  with  interest  to 
see  how  the  new  undertaking  succeeds.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  open  the  way  for  thorough  reforms  in 
the  city's  produce  trade. 

The  prune  association  is  still  unsettled  as  to  its 
future.  We  have  a  note  from  President  Woods, 
dated  August  23,  which  says  :  "  The  vote  for  change 
of  by-laws  has  not  been  counted.  We  are  still  ad- 
journing from  day  to  day  and  probably  lack  ten  or 
twelve  votes  of  a  quorum.  We  expect  to  count  these 
votes  in  a  very  few  days."  Many  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  the  association  are  being  alleged  and  they 
are  sometimes  amusing.  For  example,  so  ancient 
and  honorable  a  journal  as  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  unwisely  states  that  one  reason  of  the 
failure  "  is  the  delusion  of  the  managers  that  they 
could  distribute  their  product  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer." Now  the  fact  is  the  managers  did  no  such 
thing.  They  acted  through  the  old  lines  of  packing 
and  distribution.  It  is  interesting  too  that  other 
critics  say  they  failed  because  they  did  not  cut  away 
entirely  from  the  old  lines.  It  is  probably  true  that 
the  managers  do  not  know  why  they  failed  and  the 
information  they  get  from  the  critics  does  not  help 
much  to  an  understanding  of  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Damping-off  Orange  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  orange  plants  and  what  is  the  remedy  or 
preventive.  I  have  lost  25%  of  them  already.  The 
orange  seed  is  planted  on  good  soil  and  covered  an 
inch  deep  with  sand,  in  a  lath  house  (sides  and  roof) 
and  watered  daily  for  about  seven  or  eight  months, 
or  till  it  rains.  When  they  grow  to  an  inch  high 
until  about  4  inches  they  wilt  and  dry  up,  the  green 
bark  and  soft  fleshy  part  of  the  stem  at  the  surface 
of  the  sand  rots  or  molds  and  strips  off  in  your  fin- 
gers when  handled  down  to  a  white  central  thread. 
When  the  plant  is  held  to  the  light  a  delicate  gossa- 
mer-like web  is  seen  adhering  to  the  stem,  and  small 
rootlets,  with  grains  of  sand  attached  and  banging 
suspended  from  hairs.  The  stem  is  the  only  part  af- 
fected and  only  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
soil  is  new,  never  having  plants  on  it  before. — Plant 
Grower,  Alhambra. 

The  trouble  with  orange  seedlings  which  you  de- 
scribe has  been  encountered  by  a  number  of  propa- 
gators in  southern  California  during  the  present 
season.  The  trouble  is  generally  known  as  "damp- 
ing-off,"  and  it  is  caused  by  the  excessively  great 
multiplication  of  bacteria  in  the  surface  soil.  These 
bacteria  enter  the  young  seedling  about  at  the 
ground  surface  and  produce  the  result  which  you  de- 
scribe so  faithfully.  The  conditions  favoring  damp- 
ing.off  are  excessive  moisture,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  constantly  maintaining  of  a  wet  surface  is  condu- 
cive to  the  disease,  especially  when  the  temperature 
is  rather  low.  Probably  the  reason  why  there  is 
more  complaint  than  usual  this  season  is  that  the 
customary  amount  of  water  has  been  applied  and  the 
unusually  cool  season  has  prevented  the  evaporation 
of  the  surface  moisture.  The  prevention  of  the  dis- 
ease lies  in  securing  freedom  from  excessive  moisture 
at  the  surface.  This  is  sometimes  done  on  a  small 
scale  by  using  a  good  deal  of  finely  broken  charcoal 
among  the  young  seedlings,  but  that  would  be  hardly 
practicable  on  a  very  large  scale  because  of  the  cost. 
Anything  that  you  can  do  to  facilitate  the  drying  of 
the  surface,  while  the  lower  soil  still  has  abundant 
moisture  for  satisfactory  growth  of  the  seedlings, 
will  be  in  the  right  direction.  When  sub-irrigation 
of  seed  beds  is  feasible,  by  means  of  pipes,  so  that 
the  lower  soil  has  ample  moisture  and  the  immediate 
surface  is  almost  dry,  damping-off  is  unknown.  If 
you  find  daily  watering  necessary  it  would  be  wise  to 
admit  the  sun  a  little  while  in  the  morning  to  dry  the 
surface,  and  then  use  the  shade  against  the  intense 
heat  of  midday.  Adjustable  shades  are  used  by  some 
growers  for  this  purpose.  If  rather  more  water 
could  be  used  at  one  irrigation,  so  that  the  wetting 
of  the  surface  is  not  so  frequent,  it  would  also  be  de- 
sirable practice.  Perhaps  the  general  suggestion 
that  any  arrangement  which  tends  to  entirely  dry 
the  surface  without  robbing  the  seedling  of  moisture 
below,  will  enable  you  to  arrange  things  so  that  your 
losses  in  the  future  will  be  very  much  less.  Spray- 
ing with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  has  been  found  to 
reduce  the  trouble,  but  drying  the  surface  to  produce 
conditions  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  the  bacteria 
is  usually  all  that  is  required,  and  this  policy  should 
begin  early  that  the  evil  may  be  prevented. 

Plants  for  Bank  Binding. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  putting  up  a  high  bank  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  grass  would  be  best  to  plant  on 
the  slopes  of  this  embankment  to  prevent  washing 
from  rain  and  melting  snow.  The  material  is  volcanic 
gravel,  sand  and  ashes,  but  vegetation  seems  to 
grow  well  in  it.  The  ground  freezes  to  the  depth  of 
8  or  10  inches  occasionally  and  is  very  dry  in  sum- 
mer. Bermuda  grass  and  Australian  rye  grass  have 
been  suggested  to  me,  but  I  understand  the  former 
needs  lots  of  water  to  start  it  from  seed,  and  that 
the  latter  will  not  stand  frost.  What  is  needed  is 
something  that  will  form  a  thick  mat  of  roots. — 
Reader,  San  Francisco. 

In  most  valley  situations  in  California  Bermuda 
grass  is  the  best  for  bank  or  levee  binding,  because 
it  will  endure  any  degree  of  drouth  and  roots  at  all 
the  joints  of  its  long  underground  stems.  It  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  subject  to  frost  and  would  turn 
brown  in  the  winter.  We  are  not  sure  how  it  would 
be  affected  by  the  freezing  of  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  8  or  10  inches,  but,  as  it  roots  much  more  deeply 
than  that,  we  believe  it  would  show  up  again  in  good 
shape  after  the  freezing  was  over.  It  will  penetrate 
almost  any  distance,  and  has  had  credit  in  some 
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counties  of  going  through  the  stone  walls  into  the 
county  jails.  The  Australian  rye  grass  is  not  sub- 
ject to  frost.  It  is  a  very  hardy  grass  and  will  grow 
all  through  the  California  winter  in  the  valleys.  It 
has  not,  however,  running  roots,  and  for  that  reason 
does  not  bind  down  the  soil  as  Bermuda  grass  does. 
Bermuda  grass  is  very  difficult  to  start  from  the 
seed.  The  proper  method  of  propagation  is  to  get 
the  roots  in  large  quantity,  run  them  through  a  hay 
cutter,  so  as  to  cut  them  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or 
two,  and  then  cover  them  in  the  soil.  Plants  start 
readily  from  these  pieces  and  they  do  not  require  any 
great  amount  of  moisture  to  start  growth.  If  you 
write  to  the  Experiment  Station,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and 
ask  for  their  circular  about  the  plant  known  as  lip- 
pia,  which  they  recommend  very  highly  for  banks 
and  drifting  sands,  you  may  find  it  worth  trying.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  hardy  and  very  persistent. 

Silo  Plants  and  Practice. 

To  the  Editor  : — As  to  the  value  of  dent  corn 
growing  8  or  9  feet  high  but  not  earing,  will  there  be 
as  much  nutriment  as  though  the  corn  had  eared 
well  ?  Corn  will  grow  in  Perris  valley  and  produce 
a  large  amount  of  fodder,  but  very  little  grain  (ears). 
That  corn  ears  badly  in  Perris  valley  and  that  beans 
and  cow  peas  do  not  pod  well  has  excited  comment 
there,  and  residents  would  like  to  know  why.  If  the 
hoops  are  put  up  tight  before  the  ensilage  is  put  in, 
need  they  be  loosened  afterward  ?  —  Reader, 
Ethanac. 

The  value  of  corn  stalks  without  ears  is  less  than 
when  ears  are  formed.  For  this  reason,  green  corn 
for  the  silo  is  allowed  to  bring  the  ears  nearly  to  the 
roasting  stage  before  cutting.  However,  if  corn 
will  grow  in  your  valley  a  large  amount  of  fodder 
without  ears,  it  still  may  be  valuable  for  the  silo, 
even  though  it  does  not  reach  the  very  highest  per- 
centage of  nutritive  quality.  We  are  unable  to  state 
why  the  ears  do  not  appear  naturally  in  the  Perris 
valley.  The  scant  bearing  of  beans  and  cow  peas  is 
usually  due  to  heat  and  dry  air.  In  the  hotter  parts 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  the  blossoms  of  some  kinds 
of  beans  are  ineffective  when  they  appear  during  the 
summer  drouth  and  heat,  but  the  pods  appear  in 
good  quantity  after  the  heat  has  passed,  so  that  a 
very  satisfactory  growth  of  beans  is  obtained  in  the 
fall  from  the  very  same  plants  which  did  not  set  pods 
well  in  the  summer.  Corn  does  not  seem  to  relish 
heat  and  drouth  combined.  Heat  and  moist  air  com- 
bined are  far  more  to  its  taste. 

If  the  silo  is  hooped  up  tight  the  hoops  should  be 
loosened  a  little  after  filling,  as  the  expansion  of  the 
staves  owing  to  the  absorption  of  moisture  may  burst 
the  hoops. 

Green  Manuring  for  Hops. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  wish  to  plant  something  in 
our  hop  fields  for  the  purpose  of  getting  nitrogen  and 
humus.  We  can  buy  very  large  quantities  of  sweet 
clover  seed,  mustard  seed  and  burr  clover.  We  can 
get  the  sweet  clover  seed  in  the  pods,  or  out  of  the 
pods.  Which  is  best  for  us  to  plant  for  the  intended 
purpose  ?  What  we  want  particularly  is  to  benefit 
the  hops,  and,  if  one  kind  of  this  seed  is  exactly  as 
good  as  another,  we  would  like  to  plant  the  kind  that 
will  grow  something  that  hogs  can  eat.  We  can  buy 
the  sweet  clover  seed  at  }  cent  per  pound,  mustard 
seed  at  about  2  cents  per  pound  and  we  suppose  we 
can  get  the  burr  clover  at  about  2  cents  per  pound 
The  sweet  clover  is  easiest  for  us  to  get  and  we  can 
get  as  much  of  it  as  we  want. — Hop  Grower,  Yuba 
county. 

Sweet  clover  (Melitotus  alba)  has  been  very  widely 
spoken  of  for  green  manuring  in  Arizona.  It  is  £ 
very  hardy  and  deep-rooting  plant.  It  is,  however 
very  inferior  for  feed  purposes,  as  most  grazing  ani- 
mals will  not  eat  it,  unless  pressed  to  it  by  hunger. 
For  this  reason  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  you 
for  hog  feed.  Mustard  makes  considerable  green 
stuff  to  plow  under;  but  mustard  is  not  a  leguminous 
plant,  and,  consequently,  has  no  power  of  fixing  at 
mospheric  nitrogen.  Burr  clover  is  the  best  of  the 
plants  you  mention,  both  for  the  good  of  the  soil  and 
as  a  forage  plant.  Better,  perhaps,  than  this  is  to 
make  a  sowing,  after  the  fall  rains,  of  oats  and  field 
peas.  The  oats  help  the  peas  to  upright  growth  and 
make  it  possible  to  cut  them  with  mower.  They  are 
both  hardy  and  are  not  injured  by  our  ordinary  fall 
frosts,  consequently  make  large  growth  at  the  time 
of  the  year  when  surplus  water  is  available.  The 
combination  of  oats  and  peas  fed  green  is  very  satis- 
factory either  for  hogs  or  cows,  and  the  pea  roots 


add  nitrogen  to  the  soil  through  the  action  of  the 
bacteria,  which  form  tubercles  upon  them. 

Russian  Golden  Willow. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  tell  what  you 
know  about  the  Golden  Russian  willow  ?  Is  it  ever- 
green ?  Will  it  be  suitable  for  a  hedge  in  this  cli- 
mate ?  Is  it  a  fast  grower  ?  Where  may  I  get  plants 
or  cuttings?  Is  it  superior  to  privet?  Or,  in  this 
climate,  would  something  else  be  better  for  a  hedge  ? 
I  noticed  in  an  Eastern  publication  an  illustration  of 
a  hedge  of  the  Russian  willow  at  the  North  Dakota 
Station;  hence  the  queries. — Reader,  Yreka. 

The  Golden  Russian  willow  grown  in  Dakota  is  a 
basket  or  Osier  willow,  which  has  a  very  bright  yel- 
low bark.  Its  botanical  name  is  Salix  viminalis  Re- 
gelis.  It  is  a  rapid-growing  plant  and  makes  a  tree 
of  the  ordinary  style  of  willow  trees,  unless  it  is  con- 
stantly cut  back  and  forced  to  make  new  shoots  each 
year,  and  these,  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark, 
are  used  for  basket  weaving,  etc.  It  is  not  an  ever- 
green, nor  is  it  suitable  for  a  hedge  plant,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  term.  If  cut  back  constantly  it  will 
make  a  thick  mass  of  shoots,  but  it  can  not  be  pruned 
down  and  kept  within  form  as  we  usually  treat  hedge 
plants.  It  can  not,  for  example,  be  treated  like 
privet  in  this  regard. 

Wire  Worms  and  Cabbage  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  planted  cabbage  plants 
during  the  past  five  days,  yesterday  I  noticed  that 
some  of  them  seemed  dead,  and  on  opening  the 
ground  2i  inches  I  found  that  the  plants,  which  were 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  eaten  clean 
across  by  a  small  wire  worm  about  half  an  inch  long. 
There  were  as  many  as  twenty  plants  destroyed  in 
this  manner.  As  I  have  more  cabbage  plants  to  be 
planted  I  desire  to  know  how  to  destroy  these 
worms. — David  Jacks,  Monterey  county. 

It  is  very  hard  to  do  anything  with  wire  worms  in 
the  soil.  On  a  small  scale  one  can  take  soot  from 
the  stovepipe  and  mix  it  sparingly  in  the  soil  into 
which  the  plant  is  to  be  placed.  This  is  an  old  gar- 
dener's method  of  disposing  of  wire  worms.  On  a 
larger  scale  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  nor  to  get  it 
concentrated  around  the  young  plant,  for  it  is  de 
structive  to  vegetation  as  well  as  disagreeable  to  the 
worms.  Either  of  these  materials  carefully  used 
may  afford  you  some  help. 

Poisonous  Milkweed. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  plant  here  called  the 
milkweed.  Lambs  up  to  a  year  old  will  eat  it  when 
hungry  and  will  die  from  it  after  being  sick  from  two 
to  five  days.  It  grows  in  summer  in  the  bottom  of 
dry  creeks,  and  bees  when  gathering  honey  from  it 
will  be  poisoned.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  will 
lie  dead  underneath  it.  Is  there  any  help  when  lambs 
get  sick  from  it  ?  Old  sheep  seldom  eat  it. — Albert 
Scharr,  Red  Bluff. 

The  plant  is  identified  by  Mr.  Hall  of  the  Botani 
cal  department  of  the  University  as  one  of  our  native 
milkweeds  (Asclepias  sp.),  but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  exact  species  from  the  scant  material 
sent.  All  the  true  milkweeds  are  poisonous  to  stock, 
and,  if  possible,  should  be  killed  before  seeding.  A 
good  remedy  for  lambs  suffering  from  milkweed  pois- 
oning is  that  suggested  for  poisoning  by  Indian  hemp 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Aug.  9. 

Trap  for  Horn  Flies. 

To  the  Editor: — I  saw  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  in  the  summer  of  1900,  the  description  of  a 
house  built  as  a  trap  to  catch  born  flies.  There  was 
a  door  at  each  end  and  a  trap  made  in  the  top,  with 
screening  and  brushes  placed  so  they  would  rub  all 
the  flies  off  a  cow  as  she  went  inside,  so  that  she 
would  come  out  the  other  side  free  from  flies,  which, 
all  being  kept  in  the  house,  could  be  killed.  I  have 
lost  the  description.  I  want  to  build  such  a  trap. 
Will  you  give  the  specifications  again  ? — T.  A. 
Varian,  Humbolt  county. 

It  is  just  as'well  that  you  lost  the  description,  for 
you  overlooked  the  account  which  we  published  later 
that  the  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory.  Until 
we  get  other  data  we  cannot  advise  such  a  build- 
ing. Did  any  reader  try  it,  and,  if  so,  with  what 
results  ? 

Sand  Lucerne. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  sand  lucerne  be  better 
than  alfalfa  where  the  water  level  is  less  than  4 
feet  ? — Reader,  National  City. 

Sand  lucerne  (medicago  media)  is  so  far  only  a 
plant  for  experiment,  as  its  adaptability  is  not  suf- 


ficiently demonstrated  to  make  it  safe  for  large 
vestment.  Whether  it  would  succeed  on  the  soil 
mention  can  only  be  told  by  trial. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
August  25,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  cool  during  the  past  week, 
causing  deciduous  fruits  to  ripen  slowly.  Almond  har- 
vest continues  and  fruit  drying  is  progressing  slowly.  In 
some  localities  the  grape  crop  is  reported  to  be  short, 
probably  on  account  of  previous  hot  weather,  but  later 
reports  may  modify  these  estimates.  Pears  and  prunes 
are  doing  well.  Orchardists  are  drying  Bartlett  pears. 
All  varieties  of  cling  and  freestone  peaches  are  being 
picked  and  shipped.  White  Adriatic  figs  are  ripening 
near  Palermo.  Grain  harvest  is  almost  finished.  Grape 
picking  is  in  progress.  Hops,  sugar  beets,  melons  and 
all  vegetables  are  growing  nicely.  No  complaints  of  any 
character  are  noted  in  the  reports  received  this  week. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool  weather,  clear  in  the  interior,  and  generally 
cloudy  or  foggy  alorjg  the  immediate  coast,  prevailed 
during  the  week.  This  has  been  favorable  for  growing 
summer  crops.  Hay  baling  is  in  progress.  The  crop  is 
large  and  quality  excellent.  The  second  crop  of  figs  is 
ripening.  Muscat  and  wine  grapes  are  doing  nicely,  and 
sugar  beets  are  almost  ready  to  cut.  In  general, 
throughout  the  section  Bartlett  pears,  prunes,  plums 
and  grapes  are  in  very  good  condition.  Shipments  of 
fruit  are  heavy  and  canneries  and  driers  are  busy.  A 
report  from  Niles  states  that  the  first  car  of  dried 
peaches,  weighing  fifteen  tons,  was  started  East  during 
the  week.  Large  quantities  of  peaches  are  being  dried, 
while  prune  drying  is  just  commencing.  In  the  north- 
ern coast  counties  canning  crops  will  be  somewhat  later 
than  usual  on  account  of  cool  weather.  Bean  picking  is 
progressing  in  Lake  county  and  wheat  threshing  is  well 
advanced.  Hops  are  in  good  condition.  In  the  south- 
ern counties  beans  are  maturing  slowly,  with  prospects 
for  an  average  crop.  Sugar  beets  are  about  the  same  as 
last  reported. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  weather,  with  moderately  warm  days  and  cool 
nights,  prevailed  during  the  week.  These  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  the  maturing  and  ripening  of  all 
crops.  The  grain  harvest  is  about  over  in  all  sections 
and  the  yield  has  been  large.  Straw  is  now  being  hauled 
and  preparations  are  being  made  for  fall  plowing.  Large 
crops  of  deciduous  fruits,  except  pears,  are  reported 
from  all  sections,  and  canneries  and.  driers  are  running 
full  capacity.  Egyptian  corn  is  doing  nicely.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  a  large  crop  and  being  shipped  freely. 
Grape  vines  are  in  first-class  condition  and  a  large  first 
crop  of  fruit  seems  assured.  The  grapes  are  reported  to 
be  sugaring  slowly  in  some  sections,  owing  to  the  cool 
weather.  Picking  for  drying  will  commence  in  most 
sections  during  the  coming  week.  Table  grapes  are 
ripening  rapidly.  Green  feed  is  scarce.  Live  stock  are 
in  good  condition.    Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  cool,  with  cloudy 
nights  and  mornings  and  warm  afternoons.  Grapes  are 
ripening  rapidly  and  will  be  ready  for  raisin  making 
earlier  than  usual.  Melons  are  being  gathered  in  large 
quantities,  but  are  reported  to  be  small  and  hardly  up  to 
the  average  in  quality.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing  nicely. 
Deciduous  fruits  are,  on  the  whole,  not  quite  up  to  the 
average.  Walnuts  continue  to  look  well.  Corn  cutting 
for  fodder  is  about  completed  and  potatoes  are  being 
planted.  Tomatoes  are  doing  well.  The  season  for  mar- 
keting and  drying  peaches  is  now  at  its  height.  Peaches 
are  reported  to  be  of  good  size  where  properly  thinned. 
Sugar  beets  are  in  good  condition.  The  grain  yield  is 
estimated  at  about  two-thirds  of  an  ordinary  crop. 


Eureka  Summary.— Harvesting  and  threshing  are 
progressing  satisfactorily.  Vegetables  are  doing  well. 
No  change  reported  in  the  condition  of  fruit.  The  pas- 
tures in  northern  Humboldt  are  drying.  Rain  is  much 
needed  in  the  interior. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Considerable  cloudiness 
and  cool  for  the  season,  but  conditions  are  favorable  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  supply  and  quality  being  good. 
Fall  potatoes  are  being  planted.  Peaches  and  Bartlett 
pears  are  ripening  rapidly. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  August  27,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


California  Grape  Interests. 

By  Mr.  G.  W.  Peltiku  of  Sacramento,  in  the  Bee. 
The  common  European  grape  vine  (Vitis  vinifera) 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  age  of  remote  antiquity. 
The  land  of  its  nativity  is  doubted.  Probably  it  is 
indigenous  to  the  country  in  the  hills  south  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  and 
the  Indian  sea  and  eastward  to  the  Himalayas.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
chapter  IX,  20th  verse:  "  And  Noah  began  to  be  an 
husbandman,  and  planted  a  vireyard,  and  drank  of 
wine  and  was  drunken;  and  he  was  uncovered  in  his 
tent." 

The  vine  was  introduced  into  the  southern  part  of 
France  and  Italy,  from  across  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
about  600  B.  C. ;  into  Germany  about  3  B.  C,  on  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  about  280  B.  C,  in  England  by  the 
Romans,  in  the  Azores,  Madeira  and  Canary  islands 
by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  The  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  European  vine  into  the  United  States  was 
in  the  year  1564  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in  California 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  the  Mission 
Fathers,  the  latter  introduction  being  the  origin  of 
the  old  and  popular  California  Mission  grapes. 

In  the  Holy  Land  it  is  reported  that  the  grape 
vines  grew  to  such  size  that  they  were  used  for  lum- 
ber— making  boards  as  long  as  12  feet  and  15  inches 
wide. 

In  California. — Before  the  settlement  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  missionaries,  the  most  favored  locations 
for  grape  culture  in  the  world  were  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

After  the  great  mining  excitement  of  early  Califor- 
nia had  subsided,  a  part  of  the  population  was  at- 
tracted by  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  State. 
The  development  of  the  soil  commenced  to  receive  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  Besides  the  raising  of  hay, 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  propagation  and 
culture  of  the  vine  for  table  use  and  its  manufacture 
into  wine,  was  quite  largely  taken  up  by  a  number  of 
enterprising  enthusiasts. 

For  many  years  the  Mission  Fathers  had  devel- 
oped, by  object  lessons  in  grape  culture,  that  Cali- 
fornia was  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  vine  and  a 
paradise  for  the  viticulturist.  A  failure  in  the  grape 
crop  never  having  been  recorded — contrariwise,  the 
never-failing  seasons,  the  mild  changes  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  spring  months,  the  mellow  rays  of  the 
autumn  sun,  developed  and  matured  the  berries  into 
almost  a  perfect  condition,  the  size,  flavor,  quality 
and  quantity  not  being  excelled  by  any  European 
country.  In  this  manner  it  became  established  that 
the  grape  vine  would  nourish  and  thrive  under  the 
balmy  influences  and  salubriousness  of  California's  cli- 
mate and  in  her  varieties  of  soil. 

The  New  Regime. — As  early  as  1867  a  Californian, 
after  having  spent  many  years'  residence  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  several  trips  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  having  spent  some  time  in  China, 
Japan,  Java,  visiting  South  and  Central  America, 
said  he  became  convinced  that  California  possessed 
all  the  advantages  to  become  the  land  of  the  vine, 
the  fig,  the  orange,  the  olive  and  the  palm.  His 
words  were  prophetic. 

The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  variety  of  soil,  long 
summer  seasons  without  rain,  dry  atmosphere,  favor- 
able autumns  for  ripening  and  picking  grapes,  soon 
attracted  many  viticulturists  to  our  so  favored  coun- 
try, who  began  the  culture  of  grape  vines  and  the 
planting  of  vineyards.  Many  choice  varieties  were 
imported  from  France,  Germany  and  other  foreign 
countries,  and  the  vines  planted  at  random  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State,  from  Napa  to  San  Diego. 

Requirements  of  the  Vine. — A  very  even  or 
equable  climate,  where  the  thermometer  varies  but  a 
few  degrees  during  the  year,  with  an  unvarying  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  62°,  is  not  conducive  to  devel- 
opment of  the  vine;  the  grapes  do  not  arrive  at  that 
stage  of  maturity  that  will  make  a  good  quality  of 
wine.  To  ripen  the  berries  of  the  grape  vine  to  a 
state  of  perfection  requires  a  certain  cycle  of  vege- 
tation. In  a  country  where  an  excess  of  heat  and 
cold  obtains,  the  culture  of  the  vine  can  not  be  suc- 
cessful; there  should  be  an  annual  mean  temperature 
of  not  less  than  50°  to  52°  F.  An  average  of  62°  to 
70°,  as  in  California,  is  ideal. 

The  early  vintagers  of  California,  from  lack  of  ex- 
perience, suffered  on  account  of  not  knowing  what 
varieties  of  grapes  would  flourish  best  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  State.  The  choice  of  lands  and 
locations  being  so  varied  and  scattered — from  Napa 
county  in  the  north  to  San  Diego  in  the  south,  and 
from  the  bay  counties  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  foothills, 
under  as  many  varying  influences  of  climate  and  con- 
ditions of  soil — led  to  many  failures  and  financial  dis- 
asters. 

Local  Adaptations. — As  the  years  passed  by,  and 
knowledge  was  gained  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
pioneers,  it  was  demonstrated  that  certain  varieties 
of  grapes  would  do  better  in  some  sections  of  the 
State  than  in  others;  that  location  of  vineyard,  cli- 


matic conditions  and  soils  had  a  wonderful  influence 
on  the  quantity  of  grapes  produced. 

A  grape  that  would  make  a  good  red  wine  in  Napa 
county  would  not  give  the  same  result  in  Fresno 
county,  and  conversely. 

The  State  was  finally  districted  by  counties,  as  ex- 
periences and  results  showed  the  existence  of  condi- 
tions to  produce  superior  grapes  of  the  different 
varieties  for  table  use,  wine  and  raisin  purposes. 

The  dry-wine  counties — that  is,  those  counties  that 
make  clarets  and  white  wines — were  designated  as 
Napa,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Alameda  county. 

The  sweet-wine  counties — sherries,  ports,  angeli- 
cas, madeiras,  muscats  andtokays — were  partitioned 
off  as  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  and  contigu- 
ous territory. 

While  in  all  of  these  counties  grapes  can  be  pro- 
duced that  can  be  made  up  into  all  varieties  of  wine, 
yet,  as  I  have  segregated  the  counties,  they  each 
have  a  real  and  recognized  merit  for  being  particularly 
located  and  adapted  for  the  production  of  grapes  that 
will  develop  their  respective  varieties  of  wine — into 
better  tone,  color,  spirituosity  and  finesse. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  table  and  raisin  grapes — we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  celebrated  Flame  Tokay  belt 
of  the  American  river,  and  Fresno  is  world-famous 
for  its  raisins. 

This  is  due  entirely  to  the  kind  and  the  quality  of 
the  soil  and  the  influences  of  the  climate. 

Districts. — The  vintages  of  France  are  known  only 
by  her  districts  and  varieties  of  grapes  grown.  The 
districts  have  a  distinguishing  mark  or  type  of  wine, 
characterized  by  the  grapes  grown  in  each  district, 
which  regulates  the  value  of  the  wines  when  placed 
upon  the  market. 

A  connoisseur  will  immediately  recognize  a  Chateau 
Margaux,  Lafitte  or  Latour  as  the  product  of  the 
Medoc  district,  on  the  Garonne  river,  and  the  charac- 
teristic grape  being  the  Cabernet  Sauvignon;  a 
Chateau  Yquem  from  the  Sauterne  district,  on  the 
Loire,  characterized  by  the  Semillon  grape;  Clos 
Vougeot,  a  Burgundy,  the  wine  of  Napoleon,  from 
the  Cote  d'Or  (the  Golden  Hillside),  characterized  by 
the  Black  Burgundy  grape;  champagnes  from  Reims 
and  Epernay,  characterized  by  the  Pineau  grape.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  great  varieties  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate. 

As  a  Business. — The  culture  of  grapes  has  ever 
been  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occupation;  it  has  also 
had  its  rise,  glory  and  fall. 

Similar  to  most  enterprises,  it  has  had  its  depres- 
sions, and  there  have  been  times  when  the  business 
did  not  hold  out  ordinary  inducements  for  permanent 
investment. 

It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  to  state,  however, 
that  it  has  averaged  very  much  better  than  almost 
any  other  branch  of  husbandry. 

At  present  there  is  no  crop  that  will  pay  the  profits 
that  a  matured,  intelligently  planted,  well-managed, 
practically  farmed  vineyard,  either  wine  or  table — 
and  in  the  fancy  shipping  varieties  of  grape  the  gains 
border  on  the  abnormal. 

These  conditions  have  existed  for  some  years  past, 
and,  from  indications,  the  future  is  full  of  promise, 
and  it  appears  rational  to  say  that  good  prices  will 
prevail  indefinitely. 

Other  than  the  errors  incident  to  ail  new  schemes 
and  enterprises,  the  development  of  unknown  and  un- 
tried soils,  where  results  must  be  made  known  by 
time,  where  choice  of  variety  is  a  dominant  factor, 
where  good  judgment  should  be  exercised,  and  in 
various  details  of  general  management,  the  culture  of 
grapes  in  California  has  been  a  reliable,  safe  and  suc- 
cessful venture,  until  the  appearance  of  the  viticul- 
turist's  dreaded  and  fatal  enemy,  phylloxera. 

In  the  use  of  resistant  stock  lies  the  only  safety  for 
new  planting  of  the  vine.  When  grafted  upon  roots 
of  this  character,  even  the  most  susceptible  of  Eu- 
ropean varieties  flourish  in  security.  By  this  means 
the  vine  industry  of  France  has  been  restored  to  its 
former  magnitude.  And  all  authorities  agree  in  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  one  certain  and  universal 
means  of  protection  from  the  parasite.  The  cost  of 
resistant  vineyards  is  greater  than  that  of  vines  un- 
grafted,  but  the  security  and  increased  vigor  gained 
by  the  employment  of  resistants  far  more  than  makes 
up  in  the  long  run  for  the  additional  outlay. 


That  Vine  Hopper. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the  Dth  you  say 
that  no  satisfactory  remedy  against  this  insect  has 
been  found.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you,  and  since  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  insect  since  1864,  when  it  made 
its  appearance  around  Hermann,  Mo.,  in  the  vine- 
yards there,  and  I  have  encountered  them  here  fre- 
quently, I  believe  I  know  something  about  them,  and 
how  to  counteract  their  ravages.  We  used  with 
great  success  the  torch  remedy  at  night,  making 
torches  of  some  very  inflammable  material,  which  one 
man  carries  through  the  middle  row,  while  two 
others,  right  and  left  of  him,  beat  the  vines  and  drive 
the  insects  into  the  flames  of  the  torch,  which  fall  to 
the  ground  scorched  by  them.  But — an  ounce  of  pre- 
ventive is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure.  This  consists 
in  topping  the  young  growth  of  the  vine,  as  soon  as 
it  is  18  inches  high,  in  summer.  This  stops  the 
growth  and  induces  each  shoot  to  throw  out  several 


branches  with  healthy  young  foliage,  which  the  hop- 
pers injure  very  little,  and  which  protects  the  fruit 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  I  suggested  this  to  Mr. 
H.  P.  Livermore  in  1883,  when  he  was  manager  of 
the  Natoma  vineyards,  when  the  Flame  Tokay  had 
suffered  very  much,  and  he  found  it  very  effective  for 
this,  perhaps  the  most  susceptible  of  all  varieties, 
which  ripened  perfectly  the  next  summer. 
Napa.  Geo.  Husmann. 

The  vine  hopper  at  Natoma  is  probably  the  same 
that  they  have  to  contend  with  nearby  at  Florin,  and 
different  from  the  Fresno  hopper.  It  is  not  the 
former,  but  the  latter  one,  for  which  we  said  no  prac- 
ticable remedy  is  known.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  are  mistaken.  Our  Fresno  readers  can  say 
what  they  think  of  Prof.  Husmann's  propositions. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  California  Canned  Fruit  Industry. 

By  ME.  C.  H.  Bent-ley  of  the  California  Canners'  Association  in 
the  Sacramento  Bee. 

We  find  from  our  experience  that  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  soil  and  climate  in  California  produces  a  cor- 
responding divergence  in  the  quality  and  different 
varieties  of  fruits.  The  best  deciduous  fruits  are  un- 
doubtedly found  north  of  Tehachapi ;  Alameda,  Santa 
Clara  and  other  coast  counties  produce  the  best 
cherries,  apricots  and  smaller  fruit,  while  Sacra- 
mento, Butte,  Placer  and  other  interior  counties  yield 
the  best  peaches  and  pears. 

Sacramento  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous  points 
in  the  California  canned  goods  business.  It  is  an  im- 
portant center  for  assembling  goods  for  distribution, 
aside  from  the  goods  which  are  packed  in  the  city  it- 
self. Owing  to  the  low  river  freights  and  location  at 
the  center  of  the  diverging  lines  of  the  railroads,  which 
reach  the  best  peach  districts  in  the  State,  Sacra- 
mento will  always  be  an  increasingly  prominent 
factor  in  the  business. 

There  are  eleven  canneries  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  which  may  be  considered  as  in  a  sense  tribu- 
tary to  Sacramento.  The  combined  output  is  over 
500,000  cases,  figuring  twenty-four  cans  to  the  case. 
The  eleven  canneries  referred  to  are  the  Grand 
Island  Asparagus  Canning  Co.  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  the  Bendel-Nelson  Co.  at  Gridley,  the  Central 
California  Canneries  Co.  plant  at  Sacramento,  and 
eight  different  canneries  belonging  to  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  and  located  at  Chico, 
Biggs,  Yuba  City,  Marysville,  Lincoln,  Sacramento, 
Courtland  (Trasks  Landing)  and  Stockton. 

The  Canning  Season. — The  Sacramento  plant  of 
the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  the  longest  season  of  any  cannery 
in  the  Sacramento  or  San  Jaoquin  valleys.  The  sea- 
son begins  with  asparagus  in  March,  and  with  some 
small  interruptions  between  seasons,  it  packs  peas, 
string  beans,  strawberries,  currants,  cherries, 
apricots,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes  and  minor 
varieties  of  fruits,  closing  the  season  with  the  pack 
of  tomatoes,  which  sometimes  continues  until  late  in 
November.  Outside  of  Sacramento,  the  canneries  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  are  obliged 
to  confine  their  operations  almost  entirely  to  peaches 
and  pears,  so  their  season  is  correspondingly  short. 
The  two  canneries  on  the  Sacramento  river  at  Trasks 
Landing  and  on  Grand  Island  confine  their  operations 
exclusively  to  asparagus. 

The  annual  output  of  California  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  3,000,000 
cases  of  twenty-four  cans  to  the  case.  The  fruits  are 
distributed  to  nearly  all 'the  markets  of  the  world, 
while  staple  vegetables,  like  peas  and  tomatoes,  find 
their  market  almost  entirely  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Apricots,  peaches  and  pears  are  the  chief  varieties 
packed,  and  the  California  product  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  in  the  world.  New  York  State  produces 
very  fine  berries,  but  on  other  varieties  California 
has  no  equal. 

Great  injury  has  been  done  by  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  adulterated  jellies  and  jams  in  Eastern  States, 
injuring  the  trade  on  California  products.  "Skins 
and  cores  "  of  apples  are  sold  throughout  the  Eastern 
States  to  make  jelly  ;  this  is  doctored  with  glucose, 
coloring  matter  and  flavoring  extracts  ad  libitum, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  pure  food  manufacturer  to 
reach  any  but  high  class,  discriminating  trade. 

Until  recent  years,  France  has  shipped  large 
quantities  of  peas  and  string  beans  to  this  country, 
highly  colored  by  the  use  of  chemicals.  The  domestic 
product  is  now  considered  superior  and  has  driven 
the  French  product  almost  entirely  from  the  market. 

Exports. — Under  the  present  conditions,  trade 
will  increase  in  the  Orient  and  South  Africa  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Australia  has  recently  put  on  a 
prohibitory  tariff  to  protect  local  enterprises.  China 
is  likely  to  raise  the  present  tariff  on  all  importa- 
tions, so  as  to  raise  the  indemnity.  Great  Britain 
put  a  tariff  on  canned  fruits  last  year,  which  may  go 
higher.  Owing  to  an  almost  prohibitory  tariff,  the 
trade  has  never  been  developed  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Domestic  trade  has  been  well  developed. 
Owing  to  increased  and  improved  transportation 
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facilities,  outside  markets  which  formerly  depended 
on  canned  goods  are  now  receiving  citrus  fruits  and 
vegetables  throughout  the  winter.  The  improved 
quality  and  reduced  price  of  California  prunes,  rai- 
sins and  dried  fruits  have  reduced  the  demand  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  canned  fruits.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  no  great  increase  in  demand  can  be  ex- 
pected, unless  under  a  reciprocity  treaty  or  com- 
promise the  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  can 
be  persuaded  to  reduce  their  prohibitory  tariff. 

The  canned  goods  business  suffers  from  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  tinplates,  the  domestic  manufacturers 
having  raised  their  price  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  tariff,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
admittedly  making  them  more  cheaply  than  their 
English  competitors.  This  is  a  heavy  handicap  for 
the  canned  goods  business,  as  the  tin  can  costs  more 
than  the  fruit  contained  in  it.  On  export  trade  this 
is  made  good  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  refund- 
ing of  a  certain  percentage  of  duty  originally  paid, 
but  for  the  domestic  trade  this  tariff  raises  the  price 
of  staples  like  canned  corn,  canned  peas,  canned 
tomatoes  10%  for  every  laboring  man  of  family  in  the 
country. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Judging  Stock  at  the  Fairs. 

As  the  State  Fair  will  soon  be  here,  and  as  there 
promises  to  be  an  unusually  large  display  of  stock  to 
pass  under  the  decisions  of  Prof.  Carlyle  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  expert  judge,  it  is  timely  to  give  our  readers 
the  views  of  another  expert,  Prof.  C.  F.  Curtis  of 
Iowa,  as  recently  presented  in  an  address  before 
the  1902  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  Improved 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  at  Lincoln  : 

Points  of  a  Judge. — A  good  judge  of  live  stock 
must  have  many  qualifications,  but  above  all  others 
he  must  know  animals,  and  know  them  for  their  real 
merit,  for  the  quality  of  excellence  that  goes  to  make 
good  animals  ;  and,  as  far  as  his  decision  goes,  he  must 
know  men.  A  judge  must  be  a  man  of  conviction. 
He|must  be  firm,  and  he  must  not  wobble.  He  must 
b#  ft  man  of  principle  and  sound  reason  for  every- 
thing he  does.  The  judge  may  not  always  be  right 
and  have  a  clearly  defined  reason  for  his  conviction. 
He  must  be  a  man  of  keen  perception.  He  must  be 
able  to  see  defects  clearly,  and  to  reason  accordingly 
concerning  the  results,  and  is  governed  by  nothing 
except  the  absolute  and  positive  evidence  and  its  sig- 
nificance, presented  before  him,  all  of  which  should 
be  fairly  and  judicially  weighed  before  the  decision  is 
rendered.  The  decision,  once  made,  should  be  based 
upon  such  careful  and  thorough  analysis  that  it  can 
be  logically  defended  and  supported,  and  it  should 
stand,  without  apology,  as  the  judgment  of  the  judge 
who  rendered  it. 

I  do  not  hold  that  a  judge  can  never  have  occasion 
to  change  a  decision  between  two  or  more  animals 
during  the  same  season  or  fair  circuit.  This,  in  some 
cases,  is  entirely  justifiable.  The  animals  themselves 
may  change  considerably  from  one  show  to  another, 
but  the  cases  requiring  change  of  verdict  are  rather 
rare  and  never  come  so  frequently  as  twice  a  day,  as 
has  been  the  case  at  some  of  our  prominent  shows 
during  the  past  season — one  of  them  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition.  A  decision  properly  reached  will 
not  be  made  one  day  and  changed  the  next,  but  will 
be  based  upon  evidence,  ,  substance,  qualities  and 
principles  that  will  endure. 

The  Single  Judge. — I  believe  firmly  in  the  "  single 
judge"  system,  with  the  privilege  of  conferring  with 
a  consulting  judge,  if  desired.  It  is  easier  to  secure 
one  good  judge  possessing  the  essential  qualifications 
than  two  or  more.  It  is  seldom  that  the  judgment 
rendered  by  a  committee  is  not  largely  dominated  by 
one  man.  It  is  generally  the  one-man  verdict  or  a 
compromise,  and  the  necessity  for  a  compromise  is 
often  put  up  as  a  defense  or  lame  excuse  for  some 
very  peculiar  decision,  and  the  judging  committee 
will  render  decisions  that  no  member  of  which  would 
take  the  responsibility  for  alone.  The  single  judge 
system  puts  the  responsibility  squarely  upon  one 
man,  and  he  knows  that  he  is  accountable  for  what 
he  does.  The  member  of  the  judging  committee  has 
one  or  two  colleagues  upon  whom  he  can  shift  the 
burden  of  the  blame.  The  committee  system  of  judg- 
ing is  sometimes  urged  where  two  or  more  breeds 
come  in  competition,  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  breed  should  have  a  representative. 
The  judge  who  goes  into  the  ring  as  a  representative 
of  any  particular  breed,  or  interest,  is  disqualified  in 
advance  and  is  unfit  to  serve  as  a  judge  in  any 
capacity. 

Objects  of  Stock  Shows. — The  exhibition  of  live 
stock  at  fairs  and  public  shows  has  two  distinct  pur- 
poses, viz.,  the  object  lesson  demonstrating  the  supe- 
riority of  good  blood  and  the  advantage  of  profit 
resulting  from  improved  breeding  and  feeding.  There 
are  other  purposes,  or  incidental  features,  such  as 
advertising  and  the  skill  of  the  breeder  and  exhib- 
itor. In  the  "  old  country  "  the  British  sport  loving 
instinct  is  prominent,  even  in  the  show  ring.  The 
British  people  engage  in  rivalries  solely  for  the  love  of 
sport,  while  the  Americans  usually  have  an  eye  to 


the  main  chance  or  vantage  ground.  Since  the  Brit- 
ish have  been  outclassed  in  athletics  and  in  yacht  rac- 
ing, they  complain  that  the  Americans  are  too 
serious  and  make  sporting  contests  a  business.  The 
prestige  of  the  winning  animal  or  herd  is  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  American  show  ring.  The 
average  exhibitor  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  giving 
his  rivals  a  beating.  The  show  ring  in  America  is  an 
aggressive  campaign.  The  late  Senator  John  J.  In- 
galls  said :  "The  first  thing  our  pilgrim  fathers  did, 
after  landing,  was  to  fall  on  their  knees  ;  the  next 
thing  they  did  was  to  fall  on  the  aborigines."  And 
this  has  been  the  American  spirit  ever  since.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  show  ring.  The  show  ring  seeks  to 
exterminate  the  inferior  animal  and  inculcate  lessons 
concerning  high  types. 

The  live  stock  judge  rarely  has  an  easy  task.  He 
generally  faces  a  large  ring  of  varying  types  and 
conditions.  Show  animals  will  have  their  off  days 
and  appear  at  a  marked  disadvantage  on  some  occa- 
sions. On  the  other  hand,  the  skill  of  the  expert 
showman  always  helps  the  animal  to  hide  defects  and 
present  a  good  form,  whether  real  or  apparent. 
Under  this  and  many  other  trying  conditions  a  judge 
is  expected  to  go  into  the  ring  and  in  a  few  minutes 
properly  rate  animals  that  the  owners  themselves 
may  have  been  in  doubt  about  for  months.  That  he 
does  not  succeed  in  instances — particularly  where 
competition  is  keen,  the  classes  large  and  the  types 
variable — is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  or  surprise. 

Educational  Purposes. — The  primary  purpose  of 
live  stock  exhibitions  is  education  and  instruction. 
This  should  be  kept  prominently  and  clearly  in  mind 
by  the  fair  managers  and  judges.  There  is  one 
essential  of  a  successful  show  at  the  outset,  which  is 
due  alike  to  the  judge,  the  exhibitor  and  the  public, 
viz.,  a  well  arranged  and  well  managed  show  ring. 
This  need  has  never  been  more  apparent  than  during 
the  past  two  years.  A  live  stock  exhibition  has  an 
attraction,  and  even  a  fascination,  for  all  classes  of 
people.  The  ring  should  be  of  ample  size  and  afford 
comfortable  seating  capacity  outside  the  inclosure 
for  stock.  In  providing  facilities  of  this  kind  the 
most  economical  use  of  space  will  come  from  arrang- 
ing the  seats  in  the  outer  circle  of  the  inclosure,  and 
the  benches  should  have  an  incline  of  30°  to  45°,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  an  unobstructed  view.  In 
the  center  of  the  ring  there  may  be  a  small,  low  in- 
closure for  exhibitors,  attendants,  reporters  and 
others  who  have  occasion  to  be  near  the  animals  while 
they  are  being  judged.  A  building  or  pavilion  of  this 
kind  will  afford  accommodations  for  showing  several 
rings  of  animals  at  once  and  furnish  entertainment 
for  a  large  audience.  A  judge  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  his  best  work  where  the  people  are  crowded  so 
closely  about  the  ring  that  he  can  scarcely  see  more 
than  one  animal  at  a  time.  To  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  animal  the  judge  needs  to  see  it  from  all 
points  of  view,  both  standing  and  moving,  and  near 
at  hand  and  at  a  distance.  He  needs,  also,  to  see 
the  animal  in  these  conditions  alone  and  in  a  compari- 
son with  other  animals  that  are  competing.  A 
closely  crowded  ring,  where  the  judge's  impression 
of  the  animal  comes  largely  from  excessive  handling, 
does  not  afford  proper  conditions  for  good  work.  The 
eye  is  a  safer  guide  than  the  hand.  The  touch  should 
be  used  only  to  verify  or  test  the  impression  of  sight. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Effect  of  Different  Amounts  of  Water  Upon  the 
Yield  of  Potatoes. 

In  connection  with  general  work  in  determining  the 
duty  of  water  for  various  crops  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  irrigator,  the  Wyoming  Ex- 
periment Station  has  carried  on  some  experiments 
during  the  past  two  seasons  to  determine  what  effect 
the  insufficient  and  excessive  use  of  water,  as  com- 
monly understood,  has  upon  the  yield  of  potatoes. 

Burton  P.  Fleming,  assistant  in  irrigation,  gives 
an  outline  of  results,  but  a  more  full  account  of  the 
experiment  will  be  produced  in  a  bulletin  to  appear 
shortly,  the  facts  and  results  being  given  briefly 
here. 

Irrigated  Potatoes. — The  potato  crop  is  one 
which  can  be  grown  quite  successfully  under  our  con- 
ditions, and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  its 
moisture  requirements  will  be  of  value  in  aiding 
farmers  to  make  conditions  so  far  as  they  are  able 
to  control  them  as  favorable  as  possible  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  large  and  profitable  crop.  Although 
the  terms  insufficient,  excessive  and  correct  are 
used  in  describing  the  different  amounts  of  water 
used,  still  it  is  in  a  relative  sense.  Practically  noth- 
ing is  known  as  yet  regarding  the  correct  amount  of 
water  used  to  produce  maximum  yields  or  the  times 
at  which  this  water  should  be  applied.  The  experi- 
ments here  reported  being  mainly  to  determine  if 
the  usual  practice  is  or  is  not  the  best,  the  amount 
of  water  which  a  skillful  irrigator  thought  correct 
is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  amounts  which,  in  his 
opinion,  were  not  enough  or  too  much  to  produce  the 
best  crop  are  termed  insufficient  and  excessive,  re- 
spectively. 

While  such  an  experiment  depends  more  or  less 


upon  the  judgment  of  the  irrigator  and  must 
this  reason  be  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  still  it  i 
thought  that  the  variation  in  the  yields  produced  by 
the  use  of  varying  amounts  of  water  is  shown  very 
well.  The  irrigator  was  not  limited  to  the  amount 
of  water  he  should  use  or  the  time  at  which  he 
should  use  it,  he  merely  being  instructed  to  irrigate 
one  plat  with  what  he  considered  the  correct 
amount  of  water  and  on  the  others  apply  larger  and 
smaller  amounts  respectively. 

The  Experiments. — The  plats  were  laid  off  ad- 
jacent to  each  other  so  that  conditions  of  soil,  tem- 
perature and  the  like  should  be  nearly  similar,  and 
all  plats  were  planted  with  a  uniform  quantity  and 
kind  of  seed.  The  plats  are  designated  respectively 
as  A,  B,  and  C.  Plat  A  was  intended  to  receive  an 
insufficient  amount  of  water,  Plat  B  the  correct 
amount  and  Plat  C  too  much. 

The  resultant  yields  do  not  represent  the  average 
in  this  locality,  as  hailstorms  in  the  forepart  of  each 
of  the  seasons  in  which  the  work  was  carried  seri- 
ously injured  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  av- 
erage yield  in  years  when  conditions  have  been  nor- 
mal has  been  100  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  largest 
in  the  past  two  years  upon  the  plats  experimented 
upon  has  been  but  90  bushels  per  acre.  The  com- 
parative value  of  the  results  was  not  impaired,  how- 
ever, for  each  of  the  plats  was  affected  alike  and  the 
growth  which  the  plants  made  after  the  storm  indi- 
cates the  comparative  value  of  the  treatment  which 
each  of  the  several  plats  received. 

The  yield  from  Plats  A,  B,  and  C  in  1900  were  of 
both  marketable  and  small  tubers,  1176,  2230  and 
3069  pounds  per  acre  respectively,  and  the  cor- 
responding depths  of  water  received  by  the  plats 
from  irrigation  and  rainfall  were  approximately 
5,  7  and  10  inches.  In  1901  the  yields  on  the  re- 
spective plats  were  3332,  3956  and  the  correspond- 
ing depths  of  water  17,  8  and  48  inches. 

The  results  show  for  both  seasons  that  the  plats 
receiving  the  largest  amounts  of  water  gave  the 
largest  yield  of  marketable  tubers  and  the  greatest 
weight. 

The  Growers'  Idea. — A  point  of  considerable  in- 
terest is  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  water  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  farmer,  was  correct,  too  much, 
and  not  enough.  In  1901  the  plat  supposed  to  have 
received  an  insufficient  amount  of  water  actually 
received  five  times  as  much  as  the  plat  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  irrigated  correctly.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  how  widely  the  irrigator's  judg- 
ment may  vary  as  to  the  water  requirements  of 
the  same  crops  under  precisely  similar  conditions. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in  both  instances  the 
plats  supposed  to  receive  an  insufficient  amount  of 
water  gave  the  smallest  yields.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  thing  found  in  the  results  is  the  relation 
between  the  yield  per  acre  inch  and  the  total 
amount  of  water  supplied.  While  in  both  seasons 
the  heaviest  yield  was  produced  by  the  largest 
amount  of  water,  still  it  would  have  been  produced 
at  a  considerable  loss  had  the  water  been  of  any 
great  value.  It  will,  of  course,  require  a  large 
number  of  experiments  to  determine  the  maximum 
economic  value  of,  for  instance,  one  acre  inch  of 
water  for  various  crops  under  different  conditions. 
However,  for  potatoes  and  for  the  experiments  of 
the  last  two  seasons  at  Laramie,  the  largest  yields 
per  acre  inch  seem  to  have  been  produced  when 
from  7  to  10  acre  inches  was  applied.  An  acre  inch 
is  such  an  amount  of  water  as  will  cover  an  area  of 
one  acre  to  a  uniform  depth  of  one  inch. 

Where  farmers  are  so  situated  that  they  have  to 
buy  water,  or  during  seasons  of  drouth,  a  relation 
like  the  above,  showing  the  amount  to  apply  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  crop  with  the  least  expense  for 
water  will,  when  well  established,  be  of  a  great  deal 
of  value  in  aiding  farmers  to  make  the  best  use  of  a 
limited  volume  of  water. 

Further  Data  Desirable. — Of  course  the  re- 
sults for  these  two  seasons  are  by  no  means  con- 
clusive. The  amount  of  water  which  one  plat  re- 
ceived, sufficient  to  have  covered  it  to  a  depth  of 
three  and  one-half  feet,  seems  enormous,  yet  this 
plat  produced  the  largest  yield  of  potatoes,  and  the 
difference  in  the  table  qualities  of  the  potatoes  from 
this  plat  and  from  those  receiving  smaller  amounts 
of  water  is  said  not  to  have  been  perceptible.  It  is 
possible  that  a  still  greater  amount  of  water  sup- 
plied would  have  produced  a  still  greater  yield. 
There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the  amount  of  water 
which  should  be  applied  to  a  crop,  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  moisture  not  only  injuring 
the  soil  in  many  ways,  but  also  giving  a  product 
which  is  apt  to  contain  too  large  a  percentage  of 
water.  This  is  particularly  true  of  potatoes  and  to 
some  extent  holds  true  also  for  other  crops. 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  studies  such  as  the 
above  for  a  series  of  years,  thereby  eliminating  the 
accidental  variations  due  to  season.  Hereafter, 
however,  it  is  proposed  to  apply  certain  definite 
amounts  of  water  at  certain  definite  times  and  by 
this  means,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  moisture  require- 
ments of  crops  during  the  period  of  growth  may  be 
determined,  as  well  as  the  maximum  yield,  which  can 
be  attained  by  the  application  of  large  amounts  of 
water  under  certain  conditions  of  soil,  temperature, 
etc.,  and  the  amount  of  water  to  apply  to  most  eco- 
nomically produce  a  crop. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


A  Suggestion. 

How  much  judicious  publicity,  well 
supported  by  fact,  affects  the  market 
may  be  seen  this  year  in  the  course  of 
the  grain  market.  Early  in  June  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  made  the  bare- 
ness of  the  barley  market,  the  compar- 
ative shortness  of  this  year's  crop, 
and  the  judgment  of  capable  men  as 
to  what  the  price  generally  should  be 
to  farmers,  plain  in  a  few  short  items. 
Justified  by  this  showing,  farmers  who 
had  not  sold  generally  held  back  and 
got  the  raises  which  dealers,  owing  to 
conditions  between  themselves  which 
naturally  crop  up  in  a  bare  market, 
were  compelled  to  give  in  order  to  do 
business.  Thus  the  farmers,  or  some 
of  them,  at  least,  have  been  able  to 
get  for  grain  something  like  the  value 
justified  by  the  relation  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  had  there  been 
such  relation  direct.  With  the  market 
circumstances  different,  this  good  re- 
sult, of  course,  could  not  have  been 
brought  about  in  this  way ;  but  an 
equally  plain  newspaper  statement  of 
other  circumstances  would  have  en- 
abled producers,  had  they  a  safe  form 
of  local  organization,  power  to  com- 
mand shipping  facilities  on  sound  busi- 
ness terms,  and  direct  connection  with 
consuming  markets,  to  secure  the  same 
results  in  other  ways.  But  the  organ- 
ization of  producers  must  be  a  safe  one 
for  them.  This  history  of  what  has 
happened  this  year  in  grain  could  be 
extended  by  a  history  of  what  has  so 
far  happened  and  is  likely  to  happen  in 
the  case  of  almonds  and  prunes.  There 
the  value  of  merely  enlightenment  as 
to  market  conditions  has  been  abund- 
antly demonstrated,  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vance of  price  in  one  case  and  mainte- 
nance of  something  like  a  fair  price 
in  the  other.  But  in  fruit  lines,  as  in 
grain  handling,  the  final,  best  form  of 
organization  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
yet  been  reached,  though  progress  is 
probably  being  made  on  the  whole. 
Greater  progress  in  that  way  is  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

Relative  to  Fruit  Trade. 

The  recent  shipment,  as  an  experi- 
ment, of  two  carloads  of  green  peaches 
from  Georgia  to  England,  is  reported 
as  highly  successful. 

Porter  Bros.  Co.  has  increased  the 
capacity  of  its  packing  house  at  Red 
Bluff,  and  will  have  an  output  of  twenty- 
five  carloads  of  pears,  green,  at  Vina 
station,  this  year. 

Some  San  Joaquin  valley  growers  of 
peaches,  at  Fresno,  are  endeavoring  to 
perfect  a  simple  business  organization 
for  handling  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
output  independently  this  year,  with  a 
view  to  permanently  entering  trade 
circles. 

H.  Chegaray  and  J.  Martineau,  of 
Bordeaux,  France,  on  account  of  the 
shortage  in  the  French  prune  crop, 
have  been  in  San  Francisco  some  weeks, 
visiting  many  of  the  large  orchards  of 
the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in 
a  supply  from  America. 

The  California  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion has  enough  prospective  litigation 
ahead  to  require  the  continuance  of  its 
existence  possibly  for  some  time.  The 
latest  suit  is  one  filed  August  22  against 
the  packers  who  were  combined  with  it 
for  $125,000.  If  the  amendments  to  its 
organic  laws,  making  it  a  more  practi- 
cal organization,  have  been  adopted,  it 
may  yet  prove  a  more  effective  organi- 
zation than  ever.  The  principal  thing 
necessary  is  to  eliminate  legally  the 
"  members  "  who  have  eliminated  them- 
selves practically  and  make  a  new 
start  with  the  few  faithful. 

The  Minnewawa  Home  Packing  Co., 
W.  N.  and  M.  E.  Sherman  managers, 
near  Fresno,  built  a  large  cannery  and 
packing  house  last  fall,  and  during  the 
summer  months  packed  7000  cases  of 
canned  goods,  several  cars  of  olive  oil, 
and  about  ten  cars  of  green  fruits, 
principally  grapes.  This  year  they  are 
adding  machinery  for  grading  and  pack- 
ing dried  fruit  and  raisins.  They  use 
oil  as  a  fuel,  and  have  ample  power  for 
running  the  machinery  of  a  cannery 
and  packing  house.    They  expect  this 


fall  to  pack  raisins  from  their  own  vine- 
yards, probably  about  twenty  cars, 
and  to  pack  raisins  from  the  vineyards 
of  neighbors,  depending  upon  what 
they  can  sell.  They  are  favorably  situ- 
ated for  cannery  and  packing  house 
work,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  fruit  dis- 
trict and  among  large  vineyards,  and 
within  the  locality  producing  very  fine 
raisins.  Their  output  of  olive  oil, 
canned  goods,  raisins  and  dried  fruit  is 
the  product  of  their  own  orchards,  a 
real  home  product.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  they  can  the  fruit  as  it 
ripens,  sending  much  to  the  drier  near 
by,  and  putting  up  fruit  pulp  in  large 
quantities,  in  five-gallon  cans,  from 
which  choice  fruit  jams  are  manufac- 
tured during  the  winter  months.  They 
also  can  vegetables — asparagus,  toma- 
toes, etc. — for  ranch  use  and  for  the 
local  trade.  With  such  a  variety  of 
products  under  their  sole  control,  it 
would  be  easy  to  run  the  packing  house 
during  the  entire  year,  which  is  con- 
templated, as  well  as  the  putting  of  a 
salesman  on  the  road  continuously. 

The  speculative  element  among  the 
fruit  packers  of  California,  which  has 
seemed  likely  to  be  inactive  this  year  in 
the  lines  in  which,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Kearney  or  at  his  instance,  perhaps,  it 
was  so  active  last  year,  has  broken  out 
in  a  new  place — in  the  fig  line.  Half  a 
dozen  of  the  heretofore  largest  packers 
of  figs,  with  headquarters  at  Fresno, 
attempted  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  combine  to  control  the  pack,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  East- 
ern end  of  the  market  or  the  California 
one  has  not  yet  been  made  plain  ;  but 
while  they  were  working  at  the  details 
of  legal  organization  Griffin  &  Skelly, 
Porter  Bros.  Co.  and  the  Phoenix  Raisin 
Seeding  &  Packing  Co.  organized  them- 
selves in  a  simpler  business  way  and 
bought  up  the  crop  for  this  year — at 
least  most  of  it,  it  is  believed — at  31 
cents  per  pound,  where  the  ruling 
price  had  been  2*  cents,  and  it  is  said 
in  Fresno  that  the  new  combination  will 
throw  a  good  deal  of  its  packing  to 
T.  J.  Hammond,  who  was  one  of  the 
other  crowd — in  other  words,  it  will 
use  his  new  facilities.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  new  combination  will 
make  the  Eastern  trade — alias  the  con- 
sumers— pay  for  this  little  diversion. 

Anent  the  raisin  packing  situation, 
the  following  from  an  independent 
standpoint  may  be  of  interest:  "In 
relation  to  the  packing  outlook  for  the 
coming  season,  it  has  been  discoursed 
in  the  papers,  and  from  this  we  get 
our  information.  There  has  been  an 
effort  to  control  the  packers  and  hold 
them  in  line  so  as  to  maintain  prices 
and  keep  them  uniform.  This  refers  to 
raisins.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  associa- 
tion to  keep  control  of  all  the  raisins, 
and  to  sell  to  the  packer  in  such  quan- 
tities as  he  may  desire  them.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  solution  of  the 
raisin  question  at  this  time  that  will 
offer  equal  justice  to  the  grower  and  to 
the  packer.  It  is  necessary  absolutely 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  grower 
first,  and  to  give  fair  consideration  to 
the  rights  of  the  packer.  They  have 
made  the  market  for  raisins,  have  en- 
larged and  stimulated  the  demand,  and 
it  is  only  justice  that  they  reap  some  of 
the  reward.  How  best  to  hold  the 
grower  in  line  is  a  serious  question,  and 
how  best  to  hold  the  packers  in  line  is 
another  serious  question.  We  have  an 
able  director  in  our  Raisin  Association 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  believe 
they  will,  if  possible,  adjust  matters  as 
to  give  equal  consideration  and  justice 
to  the  rights  and  demands  of  both  the 
grower  and  the  packer.  This  is  the 
line  along  which  they  are  working,  and 
we  believe  that  they  will  succeed. 
Owing  to  the  unnecessary,  unjust  and 
willful  cutting  of  prices  last  year,  the 
grower  feels  that  he  should  have  a  fair 
price  for  his  raisins  this  year  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  loss  last  year.  Ow- 
ing to  the  conditions — that  of  the  large 
crop — it  must  be  handled  wisely  and 
cautiously  in  order  to  avoid  the  large 
carry-over  and  deterioration  in  values, 
and  the  grower  cannot  expect  to  get 
the  full  limit  of  his  desires  in  prices  this 
year,  for  the  trade  generally  expects 
prices  to  be  controlled  by  the  supply 
and  the  size  of  the  crop.  In  dried 
fruits  there  is  little  demand.  The 
Eastern  buyer  knows  that  the  crop  is 


large,  and  that  the  prices  must  neces- 
sarily be  low,  and  he  is  waiting  for  the 
bottom  figure  before  he  lays  in  a  sup- 
ply. These  conditions  have  made  the 
dried  fruit  market  very  dull,  and  the 
early  orders,  which  were  small,  have 
all  been  filled,  and  the  fruit  is  now  ac- 
cumulating in  the  hands  of  the  packer, 
who  must  pay  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, insurance  on  the  goods,  until 
he  can  sell  them.  This,  we  believe,  ex- 
presses the  situation  about  as  it  is. 
We  look  hopefully  for  good  prices,  3i 
or  4  cents  for  standard  raisins,  and  we 
are  expecting  the  directors  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  to  publish 
their  prices  within  the  next  week  or 
ten  days  ;  that  is,  by  September  1st. 
— Minnewawa  Home  Packing  Co." 


Grape  Prices  in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

The  growers  of  wine  grapes,  says  the 
San  Jose  Herald,  are  looking  forward 
to  another  profitable  season.  They  be- 
lieve prices  will  be  as  high  as  last  sea- 
son, which  aggregated  from  $22.50  to 
$32  per  ton.  These  figures  were  the 
highest  in  many  years,  and  converted 
the  wine  grape  industry  from  a  failure 
to  a  success. 

The  agents  of  the  various  wine  inter- 
ests are  already  making  contracts  with 
growers  at  figures  as  high  as  $26  per 
ton.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  for 
excellent  fruit,  but  they  are  not  being 
snapped  up  with  avidity.  In  fact,  many 
vineyardists  are  holding  off  for  $30  a 
ton,  and  believe  they  will  get  the  price 
and  without  difficulty. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  estimate  the 
conditions  in  the  State  relative  to  the 
wine  grape  output,  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  larger  than  last  year  by 
considerable.  Thus  far  there  have  been 
received  no  authentic  accounts  of  the 
conditions  abroad.  The  wine  trust  last 
year  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining all  the  fruit  it  required,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  independent  wine 
makers  to  pay  good  prices  in  advance 
for  grapes.  Its  advance  schedule  of 
prices  was  completely  broken  as  the 
season  developed,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  present  season  would  repeat 
these  conditions. 

Within  the  past  year  there  has  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  producing  acre- 
age, but  nothing  large  enough  to  in- 
fluence the  total  output.  The  acreage 
planted  was  large,  but  will  not  come 
into  bearing  for  at  least  two  years.  All 
in  all,  the  prospects  are  for  a  profit- 
able season  for  the  grower. 


Raisin  and  Currant  Crops. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rdbal  Press. 

Spanish  Raisins. — Referring  to  my 
unnumbered  dispatch  of  June  20,  1902, 
relative  to  the  prospects  for  this  year's 
raisin  crop,  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
confirm  the  report  that  the  prospects 
are  for  a  large  and  fine  crop,  which  will 
probably  exceed  1,250,000  boxes. 
Benj.  H.  Ridgely,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Malaga. 

Turkish  Raisins.  —  In  accordance 
with  request  of  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum,  I  have  to  report  that  condi- 
tions at  present  tend  to  confirm  my 
crop  report  of  June  23,  1902,  on  raisins 
in  the  Smyrna  district.  There  is  ex- 
pected to  be  11,000  tons  of  red  raisins, 
30,000  to  32,000  tons  of  Sultanas  and 
16,000  tons  of  black  raisins. 

Rufus  W.  Lane,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Smyrna. 

Currants. — Supplementing  my  re- 
port of  June  21, 1902,  upon  this  season's 
crop  of  the  Peloponnesus,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  indications  at  this  writing 
point  to  one  of  the  heaviest  crops  in 
many  years — possibly,  to  a  record- 
breaking  yield.  No  rain  has  fallen  in 
the  district  since  my  last  notice,  except 
in  the  vicinity  of  Patras,  and  this  did 
no  damage  whatever. 

Many  currant  growers  and  exporters 
are  estimating  the  crop  at  175, 000  tons. 
Should  these  figures  prove  approxi- 
mately correct,  the  percentage  of  re- 
tention may  be  expected  to  reach  one- 
fifth  of  the  crop,  instead  of  one-eighth, 
as  it  was  last  year,  which  would  reduce 
the  quantity  for  export  to  140,000  tons 


— scarcely  the  equivalent  of  last  year's 
exportation. 

For  American  growers  there  is  this 
to  be  said  of  the  crop  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus: That,  having  passed  the  first 
stages  of  bad  weather  in  the  spring,  it 
is  yet  confronted  frequently  with  disas- 
trous rains  at  the  time  of  the  vintage, 
which  do  not  always  reduce  the  quantity 
but  which  invariably  play  havoc  with 
the  quality.  This  was  the  case  last 
year.  Up  to  last  week,  before  the 
vintage,  every  condition  was  favorable; 
in  the  last  week,  however,  the  quality 
was  injured  at  least  25%.  At  this  time 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  quantity  for 
export  proving  small.  Should  disaster 
overtake  the  fruit  during  the  month, 
the  retention  law,  which  shifts  over  a 
scale  of  at  least  10%  to  20%,  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  needs  of  the  growers  and 
to  the  demands  of  the  market. 

Frank  W.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Consul. 

Patras,  Greece,  July  16,  1902. 

Prune  and  Walnut  Crops  in  France. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Prunes. — I  have  only  to  confirm  my 
previous  reports  as  to  the  prune  crop 
of  this  region  for  1902.  The  general 
impression  is  that  there  will  not  be 
more  than  one-tenth  of  an  average 
crop.  Merchants  from  this  city  and 
others  from  the  very  heart  of  the  prune 
raising  country  are  sending  to  California 
for  prunes  to  fill  their  orders  and  keep 
up  their  trade. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  these 
reports  by  personal  inspection,  as  the 
prune  growing  region  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Bordeaux,  but  I  think  my 
report  for  July  is  entirely  correct  that 
"  the  prune  crop  of  this  region  for  this 
year  will  be  practically  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  world's  market  for 
1902." 

Walnuts. — The  walnut  crop  of  this 
region  for  1902  will  evidently  be  very 
much  below  the  average.  My  first  re- 
port, from  a  disinterested  agent,  who 
went  through  the  departments  of  Lot 
and  Lot-et-Garonne,  the  chief  walnut 
producing  regions,  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  were  "no  walnuts  worth 
taking  into  account." 

More  recent  reports  have  practically 
confirmed  his  observation.  The  gen- 
eral impression  is  that  there  will  be 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  an  aver- 
age crop — with  a  decided  inclination  to 
the  lower  figure.  What  there  is  of  this 
crop  is  said  to  be  at  this  date  in  very 
good  condition. 

Ordinarily  there  are  considerable 
sales  at  this  season  for  future  delivery, 
but  I  am  unable  to  learn  of  any  this 
year.  Making  due  allowance  for  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  growers  to 
underestimate  the  crop  with  a  view  of 
enhancing  prices,  I  should  say  that  it 
would  be  entirely  safe  for  American 
producers  to  estimate  the  French  wal- 
nut crop  this  year  at  not  more  than 
one- third  the  average  yield. 

Albion  W.  Tourgee, 
U.  S.  Consul. 

Bordeaux,  France,  August  1. 


The  Almond  Crop. 

To  the  Editor: — In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  concerning  estimates  of  almond 
crop  for  the  season  of  1902  I  will  give 
them  as  received  by  letter,  which  is 
very  near  correct: 

Capay  Valley  Association,  120  tons  ; 
Davisville  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, 215;  Mountain  View,  75;  Winters 
and  vicinity,  50;  Orange  Vale,  75;  Con- 
tra Costa  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, 165;  Sacramento  county  places, 
150;  Niles,  100;  San  Jose  and  vicinity, 
50;  Woodland,  65  ;  Vacaville,  25;  Red 
Bluff,  30;  Chico,  250;  Biggs,  200;  Live 
Oak,  35;  Acampo,  100;  Suisun,  250; 
Lodi,  75;  Concord,  75;  Dixon.  50;  Los 
Gatos,  60;  Yuba  City,  50;  Yolo,  150; 
Stockton,  100;  Marysville,  40;  Vallejo, 
40;  Cordelia,  20;  Antelope  valley,  35; 
Fair  Oaks,  15;  Pasadena,  10. 

There  are  several  outlying  orchards 
that  I  could  get  no  reply  from.  Prob- 
ably five  or  six  tons  would  cover  it. 

J.  W.  Anderson, 

Sec.  Davisville  Almond  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Davisville. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Apricots  Go  East.— Niles  Herald, 
August  22  :  The  first  car  of  dried  fruit  to 
be  shipped  from  this  valley  was  forwarded 
Wednesday  evening'.  It  consisted  of  381 
sacks  of  the  new  crop  of  apricots,  weigh- 
ing 30,191  pounds,  from  the  E.  A.  Ells- 
worth drier.  Another  car  goes  forward 
to-night.  These  were  sold  at  5$  cents 
some  time  ago.  Mr.  Ellsworth  says  he 
can  take  no  more  fruit  of  any  kind  for 
drying,  as  he  now  has  on  hand  all  that 
he  can  handle  this  season.  This  means 
that  those  who  have  not  provided  for  the 
drying  of  their  prunes  will  have  to  seek 
other  means  to  have  them  taken  care  of. 

FRESNO. 

Fresh  Smyrna  Figs  Going  East.— 
Republican  :  George  Roeding  is  going  to 
make  the  experiment  this  season  of  ship- 
ping fresh  Smyrna  figs  East.  If  it  can  be 
done  successfully — and  it  is  believed  it  can 
be — it  will  create  a  wide  demand  for  the 
luscious  fruit,  which  promises  to  make 
Fresno  county  famous.  The  plan  is  to 
ship  the  fruit  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  In 
the  early  season  the  company  successfully 
handles  a  good  deal  of  fresh  fruit,  put- 
ting it  first  upon  the  market  where  it 
commands  fancy  prices.  There  seems  no 
reason  why  this  cannot  be  done  in  the 
case  of  figs.  At  any  rate,  Roeding  has 
agreed  to  furnish  the  fruit  and  the  ex- 
press company  will  see  what  it  can  do  in 
getting  it  to  Eastern  points  in  good  con- 
dition. It  will  be  shipped  in  "pony  re- 
frigerators "  holding  from  75  to  100 
pounds,  and  the  agents  on  the  route  will 
attend  to  the  icing.  If  the  figs  reach 
their  destination  in  good  shape,  they  will 
doubtless  be  in  big  demand  in  the  East. 

Combine  Controls  Peach  Market. 
— Democrat:    It  is  reported  that  Griffin 

6  Skelly,  Porter  Bros.,  Phoenix,  Castle 
Bros.,  Guggenhime  and  Rosenberg  Bros, 
have  combined  to  control  the  dried  peach 
crop.  The  general  plan  of  the  combine  is 
to  fix  a  maximum  price  which  will  be  paid 
to  the  producer,  and  a  minimum  price  for 
which  dried  peaches  will  be  placed  on  the 
Eastern  market.  This  maximum  price  is 
said  to  be  \\  cents  per  pound.  No  packer 
in  the  combine  is  permitted  to  pay  more 
than  this  figure,  but  he  is  not  restricted 
from  buying  as  cheaply  as  the  grower  is 
willing  to  sell.  The  cheaper  he  buys 
peaches  the  larger  his  margin.  The  mini- 
mum price  to  the  Eastern  trade  is  be- 
lieved to  be  about  h\  cents.  No  member 
of  the  new  association  will  be  permitted 
to  sell  for  less. 

The  Grape  Crop.— Sanger  Herald  : 
Raisin  grapes  are  ripening  somewhat 
slowly,  owing  to  the  prevailing  cool 
weather,  so  that  picking  will  not  be  likely 
to  commence  until  after  September  1st. 
Wine  grapes  are  already  ripe  enough  to 
be  picked  and  hauled  to  the  wineries. 
Many  vineyardists  have  contracted  their 
first  crop  of  grapes  to  the  wineries  at  the 
following  prices  :  Muscats,  $13  per  ton  ; 
Malagas,  814 ;  Sultanas,  $15.  Owing  to 
9uch  a  large  percentage  of  the  grapes 
being  converted  into  wine,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  price  of  raisins  9hould  have  an 
upward  tendency.  At  present  the  pack- 
ers are  offering  only  3|  cents  per  pound 
for  the  new  crop  raisins,  delivered  before 
October  1st. 

Busy  With  Fruit.— Our  orchardists 
are  still  crying  for  more  help,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  any  person  to  be  idle  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  They  are  paying 
the  women  and  girls  5  cents  per  box  for 
cutting  freestone  peaches,  and  we  hear  of 
some  who  are  cutting  as  high  as  forty 
boxes  a  day.    For  clings  they  are  paying 

7  cents  per  box. 

Bee  Keepers'  Meeting. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  California  Bee  Keepers' 
Association,  held  at  Selma,  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  carload  of  honey  had  been 
sold  for  4&  cents  per  pound  to  secure 
ready  money,  and  that  4130  cents  was 
offered  for  the  entire  crop.  There  is  a 
good  flow  of  honey  in  the  alfalfa  district, 
but  on  the  plains  feed  is  very  scarce. 

Raisin  Men  Paying  Big  Prices  for 
Sulphur. — Another  problem  is  facing 
the  fruit  men  In  the  scarcity  of  sulphur  in 
the  treatment  of  dried  fruit.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  twenty  carloads  are  used 
throughout  the  season  and  the  dealers  are 
facing  a  dilemma.  The  French  and  Ital- 
ian sulphur  which  is  used  mostly  in  fruit 
curing  has  apparently  run  out,  for  the 
San  Francisco  market  is  cleaned  up  with 
no  prospect  of  a  speedy  replenishing.  The 
Nevada  sulphur  is  the  only  brand  on  hand 
at  the  dealers,  and  even  of  this  the  supply 
is  limited.  The  scarcity  of  the  commodity 
has  caused  a  rise  in  the  price.  In  the  last 
two  weeks  the  price  has  gone  up  $15  a 
ton,  making  its  wholesale  price  $62  50. 
The  indications  point  to  a  still  further  ad- 
vance. Between  this  and  the  higher 
wages  to  those  who  gather  the  fruit  the 


cost  of  making  the  product  marketable 
has  materially  increased. 

Profit  From  Melons  —Enterprise: 
J.  E  Post,  who  has  a  small  melon  patch 
near  Selma,  realized  the  neat  sum  of  $400 
from  the  crop  this  season,  notwithstand- 
ing melons  have  been  low,  owing  to  the 
large  acreage  planted  this  year.  Selma 
soil  is  well  adapted  to  melons.  Some  of 
the  finest,  most  luscious  specimens  grown 
in  the  State  can  be  found  here. 

GLENN. 

Almonds  Ripening  Rapidly. —  Or- 
land  Register :  One  hundred  and  fifty 
sacks  of  almonds  are  being  hulled  da'ly  at 
the  Bane  orchard.  He  has  doubled  his 
force  of  pickers  and  is  running  his  huller 
until  11  or  12  o'clock  at  nights,  with  pros- 
pects of  having  to  put  on  two  shifts  of 
help  and  keeping  the  huller  running  all 
the  time.  The  crop  is  very  heavy  and  is 
ripening  so  fast  that  he  can  hardly  keep 
up  with  it.  The  harvest  will  doubtless 
last  six  weeks  or  more. 

KINGS. 

Peaches  and  Raisins.  —  Hanford 
Journal:  Peaches  are  larger  than  usual 
this  year,  and,  as  to  drying,  are  doing 
about  as  well  as  usual  when  spread  on  the 
drying  yard.  The  fruit  is  of  a  better 
quality  than  last  year  and  weighs  heavier. 
There  seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  anxiety 
among  fruit  men  for  the  curing  of  the 
peach  crop,  but  there  is  a  fear  for  the 
raisin  crop.  What  the  outcome  of  the 
cool  wave  of  the  last  few  days  may  result 
in  is  only  a  conjecture.  Many  predict 
what  has  been  experienced  in  some  former 
years — early  rains  and  a  bad  season  for 
drying  raisins.  The  raisin  season  is  still 
in  the  future.  When  the  season  comes  on 
it  may  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 

MERCED. 

A  Bounty  for  Squirrels  —Merced 
Star:  The  supervisors  have  passed  an  or- 
dinance providing  that  any  person  who 
kills  or  destroys  squirrels  within  this 
county  shall  be  paid  a  bounty  of  2  cents 
for  each.  In  order  to  collect  the  bounty, 
the  claimant  must  take  the  tails  of  the 
squirrels  to  any  person  authorized  to  ad- 
minister an  oath  and  make  affidavit  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  killing;  the  tails  and 
affidavits  must  be  deposited  with  the 
county  clerk;  the  supervisors  must  count 
the  tails  at  their  next  meeting  and  author- 
ize the  drawing  of  warrants  for  the 
amounts  due.  The  ordinance  will  go  into 
effect  Nov.  10th. 

NAPA. 

Fruit  Made  Into  Brandy.— Regis- 
ter:  Last  year  Mr.  L.  Christin,  of  Napa, 
experimented  to  a  limited  degree  in  the 
making  of  fruit  brandies,  with  such  favor- 
able results  as  to  lead  him  to  invest  con- 
siderable capital  in  that  direction  this 
year.  Within  the  past  week  he  has 
handled  about  twenty-five  tons  of  prunes, 
plums  and  peaches,  unfit  for  anything 
else,  and  is  now  placing  more  tanks  in 
position  in  order  to  accommodate  more  of 
the  fruit.  This  brandy-making  is  dis- 
tinctly a  side-issue  with  Mr.  Christin, 
however,  for  he  expects  to  crush  as  many 
grapes  this  year  as  ever  before.  He  says 
the  crop  is  late  and  he  does  not  expect  to 
begin  crushing  before  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

PLACER. 

Grapes  Destroyed.— Representative: 
F.  J.  Browning  reports  that  at  least  75% 
of  the  grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Pleasant 
Grove  were  destroyed  by  the  north  wind. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Big  Onions.— Enterprise:  Half  a  dozen 
onions  weighing  altogether  over  twelve 
pounds  were  last  week  brought  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  by  Geo.  L  Black  of  Temecula. 
They  are  of  the  Red  Victoria  species  and 
were  grown  on  the  vegetable  ranch  of  E. 
A.  Thompson  in  Aguanga  valley,  15  miles 
from  Temecula  The  largest  measures  21 
inches  in  circumference  and  weighs  three 
pounds  ten  ounces.  The  half  dozen  were 
sent  to  the  Riverside  exhibit  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  building. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Tokay  Grapes  $80  per  Ton.— Lodi 
Herald:  The  Lodi  table  grape  season 
opened  last  Saturday  under  most  favorable 
circumstances.  Tokays  all  week  have  sold 
f.  o.  b.  Lodi  for  $1  per  25-pound  crate. 
So  far  as  is  known,  these  prices  are  the 
best  ever  realized  at  the  opening  of  the 
grape  season  in  the  Lodi  district.  At  the 
close  of  last  season  there  were  a  number 
of  Lodi  growers  who  realized  as  high  as 
$2  per  crate  on  Emperors  and  Tokays,  but 
the  season  throughout  netted  the  grower 
about  $1  per  crate,  which  means  $65  a  ton 
net,  or  $350  per  acre.  Three  or  four 
growers  of  Tokays  have  refused  this  week 
to  sell  at  $1  per  crate  and  would  rather 
take  chances  of  shipping  on  consign- 
ment. 

A  Big  Melon.— Lodi  Sentinel:  One  of 
the  largest  melons  of   the  season  was 


shipped  from  Acampo  by  Messrs.  Corell 
&  Patton  to  the  State  Board  of  Trade  at 
San  Francisco.  It  weighed  seventy-six 
pounds. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Mustard  Crop.— The  mustard  crops 
are,  as  a  rule,  turning  out  badly,  some 
barely  paying  expenses  of  harvesting.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  average  crop  will 
fall  under  four  bags  per  acre,  which,  if 
correct,  will  give  an  output  of  about  20,000 
bags,  when  the  usual  yield  on  6000  acres 
would  reach  between  70,000  and  80,000 
bags.  This  year's  prospect  of  this  crop 
will  barely  yield  cost  of  production. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Benefits  of  Fruit  Thinning. — 
Gilroy  Gazette:  This  season's  experience 
furnishes  some  valuable  lessons  if  we  will 
avail  ourselves  of  them.  The  lack  of 
proper  pruning  of  trees  and  thinning  of 
fruit  gave  us  an  enormous  crop  of  under- 
sized fruit,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are 
injury  to  the  trees,  too  much  work,  and 
low  price  for  the  product.  Had  fully  one- 
half  the  apricots  been  thinned  out,  the 
output  would  have  been  the  same,  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  crop  less  and  the 
market  price  at  least  one-third  greater. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Apple  Crop.— Watsonville  Pa- 
jaronian:  It  is  very  generally  remarked 
by  packers  and  orchardists  that  the  Pa- 
jaro  apple  crop  is  markedly  free  from 
worms  this  season.  The  fruit  is  running 
to  better  sizes  than  last  year,  and  the 
percentage  of  clean  stock  is  higher. 

Apple  Brusher.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
received  its  apple  brusher  recently  and 
will  give  it  a  thorough  test  when  Belle- 
fleurs  come  on.  The  brusher  is  provided 
with  a  feed  hopper  and  the  apples  are 
carried  down  an  incline  between  two  6- 
foot  brush  cylinders  by  means  of  a  carrier 
belt  about  2  inches  wide.  The  machine 
has  a  spray  attachment  at  the  end  of  the 
incline,  and  water  passing  through  the 
spray  pipe  washes  the  fruit  nicely.  If 
the  device  proves  satisfactory,  it  will  be 
of  great  value  to  apple  shippers. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Plenty  Help  for  Hop  Yards  —Rec- 
ord-Union :  Johnson  Sides,  the  big  chief 
of  the  Piutes,  and  nearly  half  of  his  tribe, 
have  invaded  Sacramento,  fresh  from  the 
hunting  grounds  in  Nevada.  The  Indians 
are  bound  for  the  hop  yards  in  this  vi- 
cinity. Many  growers  are  paying  90  cents 
per  hundred,  and  others  pay  95  cents. 
Four  hundred  Japanese  have  been  sent 
from  this  city  to  hop  yards  along  the  river 
and  to  Wheatland,  and  hundreds  of  white 
people  bound  for  the  yards  arrive  in  the 
city  daily.  Many  families  are  en  route  for 
the  fields.  There  are  about  2500  acres 
planted  to  hops  in  this  district,  and  from 
the  present  outlook  there  will  be  plenty  of 
help  to  garner  the  crop. 

Horses  Couldn't  Pull  Him  To 
State  Prison.— Mail :  H.  R.  Stark- 
weather, of  Fair  Oaks,  a  wheat  stealer,  es- 
capes penitentiary  because  horses  couldn't 
pull  him  there.  He  hauled  the  stolen 
grain  away  in  two  loads  because  his 
horses  were  too  poor  to  haul  it  in  one 
load.  Had  he  taken  it  in  one  load,  the 
value  of  the  grain  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  theft  a  felony,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  in  State  prison. 
Taking  it  in  two  loads,  he  was  guilty  only 
of  two  petit  larceny  offenses.  The  magis- 
trate sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail  for  four  months  on  each 
charge,  the  second  to  begin  when  the  first 
expires. 

Very  Light  Yield  of  Wine 
Grapes — Bee:  A  meeting  of  the  Wine 
Grape  Growers'  Association  was  held  at 
Elk  Grove  last  Saturday,  at  which  the  re- 
port received  from  the  secretary,  E.  W. 
Springstead,  indicated  that  the  wine 
grape  crop  of  that  section  will  be  from 
25%  to  40%  short  this  season.  From  all 
indications  the  crop  this  year  will  be  but 
little  in  excess  of  that  of  1901. 

SOLANO. 

Satisfactory  Flax  Yield.— Dixon 
Tribune:  J.  H.  Rice  cultivated  sixty  acres 
of  flax  on  the  N.  P.  Williams  place  this 
season.  The  crop  has  just  been  harvested 
and  realized  420  sacks,  weighing  about  115 
pounds  each.  The  flax  is  pronounced  a 
very  superior  article  and  will  bring  the 
top  of  the  market  price,  which  is  now 
$2  50  per  sack.  Mr.  Rice  is  well  satisfied 
with  the  experiment  and  will  sow  a  large 
acreage  next  season. 

SONOMA. 

Chicken  Thief  Got  a  Dose  of 
Buckshot.— Petaiuma  Courier  :  Thurs- 
day at  about  1:30  P.  m.  a  chicken  thief 
was  reported  operating  at  the  J.  L.  Wi- 
nans  home  on  Liberty  street,  and  the  old 
man  grabbed  his  gun  and  made  for  the 
hen  house.  He  found  the  thief  all  right, 
raising  havoc  in  the  hennery,  and  brought 
him  down  at  the  first  shot.  The  thief 
was  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  golden  or 
American  eagle,   and  measured  7  feet  4 


inches  from  tip  to  tip.    He  is  young, 
yet  having  the  scales  from  his  legs,  an 
in  full  feather  and  a  beauty.    His  beai^ 
has  a  beautiful  curve,  with  the  yellow 
color  of  a  smooth  lemon. 

Prunes  Are  Dropping.— Petaiuma 
Argus  :  Owing  to  the  hot  weather  of  the 
past  few  weeks  in  the  Sonoma  valley,  the 
prunes  have  begun  to  drop  too  fast  to 
suit  the  orchardists,  and  they  fear  that  a 
light  crop  will  be  the  result.  The  Bart- 
lett  pear  crop  in  the  valley  will  be  a  large 
one.  The  trees  are  loaded  down  with  fine 
fruit  and  it  has  not  suffered  In  the  least. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  packers  and 
shippers  have  made  only  a  few  contracts. 
The  orchardists  are  making  preparations 
to  dry  their  fruit  crops. 

SUTTER. 

Some  Pumpkins  Probably.— Inde- 
pendent: A  friend  of  John  Giblin,  who 
last  winter  toured  in  Europe,  sent  to  Mr. 
Giblin  early  In  the  spring  a  half  dozen 
seeds  taken  out  of  a  pumpkin  which 
weighed  400  pounds.  The  friend  found  the 
monster  pumpkin  In  front  of  an  Italian 
fruit  stand  in  an  European  town,  and  after 
some  effort  made  the  Italian  understand 
that  he  wanted  the  seed.  The  pumpkin 
was  opened  and  the  seed  procured.  In  the 
Giblin  orchard  two  vines  are  now  growing 
from  the  few  seed  planted.  The  pumpkins 
are  as  yet  infants,  but  Mr.  Giblin  expects 
to  have  a  curiosity  in  a  few  weeks  to  show 
his  friends. 

New  Bean  Cutter  —David  C.  Pool, 
formerly  of  Sutter  county,  has  just  pat- 
ented and  put  on  the  market  a  bean  cut- 
ter which,  he  claims,  will  displace  the  labor 
of  thirty  men.  The  machine  will  cut  two 
rows  at  one  time  and  throws  the  vines  into 
windrows.  The  blades  are  made  of  the 
finest  steel  and  placed  at  an  angle  of  22°, 
so  that  they  will  both  slide  and  cut,  pre- 
venting their  choking  up  or  jumping  out 
of  the  ground. 

TEHAMA.  . 

Twenty  Tons  Peaches  Burned.— 
Red  Bluff  Sentinel:  A  fire  occurred  in 
the  orchard  at  the  Home  place  on  the 
Cone  ranch  recently.  The  Chinese  lessees 
are  cutting,  drying  and  sulphuring 
peaches,  and  the  fire  began  in  the  sulphur 
boxes.  About  two  carloads  or  twenty 
tons  of  dried  peaches  were  burned. 

Fine  Fruit.— Red  Bluff  Cause:  Wm. 
Perry,  one  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
Bend,  exhibits  a  sample  lot  of  fine  Muir 
and  Orange  cling  peaches.  There  were 
thirty-six  peaches  in  the  box  and  they 
weighed  twenty  pounds.  Mr.  Perry  has 
a  young  orchard  and  his  trees  have  borne 
heavily  ever  since  they  began  bearing. 
The  peaches  are  so  large  that  his  cutters 
cut  from  fifty-three  to  seventy-one  boxes 
of  fruit  easily  in  a  day. 

TULARE. 
Mountain  Apples  Pay  Well.— 
Times:  Chapparal  land  has  been  found  to 
be  exceedingly  productive  when  cleared 
and  planted  to  apple  trees.  George  Dil- 
lon, who  owns  a  ten-acre  apple  orchard  on 
North  Tule  river,  has  been  engaged  in 
raising  apples  of  different  varieties  for 
many  years,  his  trees  being  from  three  to 
twenty  years  old,  and  they  have  always 
yielded  a  good  crop.  Mr.  Dillon  markets 
his  apples  from  November  till  April,  haul- 
ing them  to  Porterville  in  two-ton  loads, 
where  he  has  a  storehouse  and  where  the 
apples  are  boxed  and  shipped.  There  has 
never  been  a  lack  In  the  demand  for  the 
Dillon  apples  since  they  were  first  put  on 
the  market,  the  orders  coming  from  as 
far  north  as  Sacramento  and  as  far  south 
as  Los  Angeles,  the  prices  realized  being 
from  2J  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound.  Last 
season  Mr.  Dillon  sold  a  little  over  $1200 
worth  of  the  fruit  that  averaged  him  3 
cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  cultivating, 
picking,  hauling  and  boxing  was  less  than 
50  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  leaving  him 
a  net  gain  of  a  little  more  than  $1000  for 
his  ten-acre  crop. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Notes.— Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners :  A  small-eized  strike  was  nipped  In 
the  bud  last  Monday.  When  the  Japs  left 
the  Durst  field  a  few  of  the  whites  fol- 
lowed example  and  endeavored  to  induce 
others  to  do  likewise.  The  leader  was 
arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace,  and  all 
but  a  few  of  the  strikers  went  back  to 
work.  Hop  picking  is  progressing  In  the 
Durst  yards  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
tons  of  cured  hops  per  day  and  will  last 
about  two  weeks  after  this.  The  price 
paid  to  pickers  is  90  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  green  hops,  with  a  bonus  of  10  cents 
per  100  pounds  to  all  pickers  who  continue 
to  work  until  the  harvest  is  completed. 
Pickers  are  making  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  day 
on  an  average.  Their  work  is  satisfactory 
and  the  hops  in  the  houses  are,  if  possible", 
the  best  quality  ever  turned  out.  There 
are  about  1000  pickers  and  90  day  hands. 
The  prevailing  wages  are  $1.15  and  $1  25. 
Dryers  receive  $5  per  day.  The  picking 
force  is  full  and  no  more  pickers  are  re- 
quired. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Preserving  Time. 

Said  Mr.  Baldwin  Apple 

To  Mrs.  Bartlett  Pear: 
"  You're  growing  very  plump,  madam, 

And  also  very  fair. 

"And  there's  Mrs.  Clingstone  Peach, 

So  mellowed  by  the  heat, 
Upon  my  word  she  really  looks 

Quite  good  enough  to  eat. 

"  And  all  the  Misses  Crabapple 

Have  blushed  so  rosy  red 
That  very  soon  the  farmer's  wife 

To  pluck  them  will  be  led. 

"  Just  see  the  Isabellas  ! 

They're  growing  so  apace 
That  they  really  are  beginning 

To  get  purple  in  the  face. 

"  Our  happy  time  is  over, 

For  Mrs.  Green  Gage  Plum 
Says  she  knows  unto  her  sorrow 

Preserving  time  has  come." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bartlett  Pear, 

"  Our  day  is  almost  o'er, 
And  soon  we  shall  be  smothering 

In  syrup  by  the  score." 

And  before  the  month  was  ended 
The  fruits  that  looked  so  fair 

Had  vanished  from  among  the  leaves, 
And  the  trees  were  stripped  and  bare. 

They  were  all  of  them  in  pickle, 

Or  in  some  dreadful  scrape. 
"I'm  cider,"  sighed  the  apple; 

"  I'm  jelly,"  cried  the  grape. 

They  were  all  in  jars  and  bottles 
•   Upon  the  shelf  arrayed, 
And  in  their  midst  poor  Mrs.  Quince 
Was  turned  to  marmalade. 

—St.  Nicholas. 


John  Doyle— Matchmaker. 

When  Louise  Doyle  entered  the 
offices  of  Delancey  &  Griffin,  archi- 
tects, in  the  humble  capacity  of  copy- 
ist, the  soul  of  her  father  rose  in  re- 
bellion. 

Two  years  previous  John  Doyle  had 
retired  from  the  grocery  business  with 
a  tidy  income,  a  substantial  brick  resi- 
dence and  chronic  rheumatism.  When- 
ever the  malady  loosened  its  grip, 
Doyle  wandered  back  to  the  scenes  of 
his  commercial  achievements.  His  suc- 
cessor always  gave  him  cordial  wel- 
come, and  a  comfortable  chair  back  of 
the  cashier's  booth  was  at  his  disposal. 
When  too  lame  to  walk  as  far  as  the 
store,  he  consoled  himself  by  playing 
innumerable  games  of  penuchle,  in  the 
rear  of  Simpson's  cigar  store,  just 
across  the  street. 

It  was  from  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
penuchle  that  he  came  home  to  hear 
that  Louise  was  "going  to  business." 
The  moment  was  inauspicious. 

"I  never  heard  tell  of  such  tomfool- 
ishness.  My  girl  going  to  chase  down- 
town six  days  in  the  week,  like  the 
daughters  of  that  no-account  Tom 
Saunders  ?  People'll  be  questioning 
my  credit  next.  And  she  won't  make 
enough  to  pay  for  the  new  feathers 
and  fixing  she'll  want,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  shoe  leather  she'll  wear  out 
traipsing  back  and  forth  in  all  kinds 
of  weather  ! " 

Mrs.  Doyle,  who,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  never  joined  a  Mothers'  club 
nor  studied  household  economics,  had 
succeeded  in  making  John  Doyle  com- 
fortable and  contented,  calmly  set  a 
gusset  in  her  husband's  new  shirt  as 
she  replied : 

"I  don't  know  about  that,  John,  I 
think  that  if  more  girls  knew  how  hard 
it  is  to  earn  money,  and  to  make  a  suc- 
cess in  business,  we'd  have  fewer  shift- 
less and  grumbling  wives." 

Mr.  Doyle  groaned  at  his  wife's  de- 
sertion to  the  enemy. 

"And  as  for  wasting  her  money,  I 
don't  believe  Louise'll  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  She's  got  too  much  of  her 
father's  blood  in  her.  Besides,  she's 
going  to  pay  her  board — says  it's  only 
right,  seeing  that  she  won't  be  home 
to  help  me  with  the  work." 

Mr.  Doyle  fairly  gasped  in  his  fury. 

"Pay  her  board!  Minerva  Doyle, 
have  you  gone  daft  ?  Or  are  you  turn- 
ing miser,  like  your  Uncle  Sam  ?  My 
daughter  shan't  pay  her  board,  so  long 
as  I'm  here  to  prevent  it. 


But  Louise  had  her  way.  Every 
Saturday  night  she  paid  her  board, 
and  every  Monday  morning  Mr.  Doyle 
carried  the  money  straight  to  the  sav- 
ings bank  and  deposited  it  to  the 
credit  of  Louise  Doyle. 

Three  years  rolled  around  and  Louise 
failed  to  fulfill  any  of  the  dire  predic- 
tions set  forth  by  her  parent.  She  did 
not  take  pneumonia  from  facing  keen 
northwesters.  She  did  not  catch  small- 
pox from  riding  in  ill-ventilated  cars. 
And  she  refused  to  elope  with  the 
junior  partner.  But  she  had  risen 
steadily  in  the  estimation  of  her  em- 
ployers, until,  when  George  Shaw  came 
to  the  city,  she  was  confidential  sec- 
retary to  the  senior  partner  of  De- 
lancey &  Griffin. 

In  his  secret  heart,  John  Doyle  was 
wonderfully  proud  of  this  self-possessed, 
capable  young  woman,  and  when  young 
Shaw,  from  up-State,  vigorous,  well 
set-up  and  well-poised,  appeared  on 
the  scene,  Mr.  Doyle  groaned  afresh. 

"If  Louise  hadn't  that  business  bee 
in  her  bonnet,  there's  the  man  I'd  pick 
out  for  her  husband.  Why  on  earth 
any  sensible  girl  would  rather  take 
dictation  from  a  snarling,  bald-headed 
old  crank  downtown  than  to  make  a 
nice  home  for  a  fellow  like  George 
Shaw,  I  don't  see." 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Delancey 
was  neither  bald  nor  ill-tempered,  and 
George  Shaw  had  come  to  the  city  with 
but  one  well-defined  ambition — to  gain 
a  business  foothold.  John  Doyle's  suc- 
cessor in  the  grocery  trade  being  sec- 
ond cousin  to  George  Shaw's  mother, 
he  had  taken  the  first  thing  at  hand, 
a  position  as  clerk  in  the  store  where 
Doyle  had  once  ruled  with  an  iron 
hand. 

Perhaps  the  happiness  of  Louise  was 
not  the  only  thing  at  stake  in  Doyle's 
mind.  He  might  have  cherished  a 
secret  longing  to  maintain  even  a  dis- 
tant family  connection  with  the  scene 
of  his  commercial  success.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Shaw  was  in  due  time  in- 
vited to  call,  and  Mr.  Doyle  fairly 
hugged  himself  when  he  saw  the  admir- 
ation in  the  young  man's  eyes  on  meet- 
ing Louise. 

But  for  six  months  matters  pro- 
gressed no  further.  Mr.  Shaw  called 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  was  cour- 
teously received  by  Louise — in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  parents. 

From  his  point  of  vantage  behind  the 
cashier's  booth  Mr.  Doyle  studied  the 
young  man  whom  he  coveted  as  a  son- 
in-law,  and  decided  that  an  occasional 
cigar  could  be  offered  his  idol  with  im- 
punity. In  the  meantime  George  Shaw 
was  studying  the  uncertainties  of  cus- 
tomers and  markets,  to  the  profound 
satisfaction  of  his  mother's  second  cou- 
sin. 

When  Mr.  Shaw  invited  Louise  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  theater,  John 
Doyle  went  into  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight.  The  calmness  of  Louise  irri- 
tated her  exuberant  father. 

The  theater-going  became  an  estab- 
lished weekly  event,  and  Mr.  Doyle 
beamed,  even  when  defeated  at  pe- 
nuchle. Each  day  he  spent  less  time  in 
the  rear  room  of  Simpson's  cigar  store, 
and  longer  visits  were  made  to  the 
grocery  store.  He  bought  a  better 
brand  of  cigars,  too,  and  proffered 
them  at  more  frequent  intervals. 

But  when  Louise  imperturbably  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Shaw  had  invited  her 
to  see  Bernhardt  in  "L'Aiglon,"  and 
followed  up  the  information  with  the 
prosaic  observation  that  her  rainy-day 
skirt  needed  a  new  binding,  the  vials 
of  Mr.  Doyle's  wrath  were  again  un- 
corked. As  the  door  closed  on  her 
retreating  form,  he  turned  to  his  wife. 

"Well,  that  beats  me!  I'll  bet 
George  paid  every  cent  of  $25  for 
those  two  seats,  and  she  takes  it  as 
cool  as  if  she  was  used  to  such  seats 
every  night  in  the  week.  I  do  believe 
she's  more  interested  in  Delancey's 
contract  for  that  Newport  palace  than 
in  getting  a  husband. 

"  Like  as  not,"  responded  Mrs. 
Doyle,  gathering  the  butter  scraps  for 
the  cooking  jar.  "  An  architect's  con- 
tract is  easily  filled,  but  marriage  is  un- 
certain and  it's  got  to  stand  for  most  of 
us.  I  don't  see  that  there's  such  a  rush 
about  her  settling  down.  She's  doing 
well.  Besides,  how  do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Shaw  wants  her  ?  " 


"Want  her!"  roared  Mr.  Doyle. 
"  Who  wouldn't  want  her?  Ain't  she 
pretty  ?  Ain't  she  bright  and  up  to 
the  mark  every  time  ?  Ain't  I  got 
money  to  leave  ?  Ain't  she  as  cool  as 
a  cucumber,  too,  the  independent 
minx  ?  " 

A  week  after  the  Bernhardt  episode 
John  Doyle  came  home  fairly  brimming 
over  with  excitement. 

"What  do  you  think  ?  George  has 
bought  an  interest  in  the  store.  Had 
a  tidy  bit  of  money  laid  by  when  he 
came  down  here,  and,  seeing  that  this 
was  a  good  opening,  bought  in.  Every- 
body around  the  store  is  tickled  to 
death.  Say,  I  invited  him  around  to 
dinner  Sunday  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion." 

Mrs.  Doyle  smiled. 

"That's  nice." 

Louise  likewise  smiled  placidly — and 
passed  her  plate  for  another  chop. 
John  Doyle  boiled  inwardly. 

"  Don't  care  a  rap.  This  comes  of  let- 
ting her  work  among  a  lot  of  counter- 
jumpers  and  upstart  young  brokers. 
She  don't  know  a  real  man  when  she 
sees  one." 

The  next  night  Louise  dined  with 
two  young  women  who  lived  in  true  Bo- 
hemian fashion,  in  two  rooms  with  a 
bath.  She  came  home  animated  and 
gossipy. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
folded  her  new  veil  with  thrifty  care, 
"  it's  the  dearest  little  den.  The  par- 
lor couches  are  their  beds  at  night, 
and  inside  there's  a  place  for  their 
gowns.  And  such  a  cute  dinner — with 
a  fern  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
everything  so  easy  to  get — canned 
soup,  fried  chicken  and  salad  and 
things  from  the  delicatessen  store,  and 
rolls  heated  in  the  gas  oven,  and  char- 
lotte russe,  with  the  queerest  black 
coffee  and  preserved  sweets  from  India 
to  finish  off.  No  two  dishes  alike  and 
each  one  with  a  history  ! " 

Mrs.  Doyle  patted  the  two  slender 
hands  that  stole  around  her  neck. 

"  We  had  a  good  dinner,  too,  dearie, 
roly-poly  pudding  with  strawberry 
jam." 

"Not  strawberry  jam,"  sighed 
Louise.  "Naughty  mother,  not  to 
wait  till  a  night  when  I  was  home.  I've 
been  thinking  that  when  Mr.  Shaw 
came  Sunday  we  might  have  something 
out  of  the  ordinary,  just  to  celebrate 
the  occasion."  This  with  a  sly  look  at 
her  father. 

"To  be  sure,"  responded  Mrs.  Doyle, 
heartily.  "The  poor  fellow  has 
boarded  ever  since  he  came  to  town. 
No  doubt  he'll  enjoy  some  good  home 
cooking.  We'll  have  a  fine  roast  of 
beef  with  both  kinds  of  potatoes,  cel- 
ery and  vegetables,  and  I'll  make  some 
extra  mince  pies." 

Louise  tapped  the  table  thoughtfully. 

"I  know,  mother  dear,  you're  the 
best  cook  in  the  world,  but — don't  you 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some 
little  extras  like — well — like  the  girls 
had  to-night  ?  " 

"Bless  my  soul,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Doyle,  wiping  her  glasses,  anxiously, 
when  Louise  left  the  room.  "  What- 
ever does  she  want,  I'm  sure  " 

"Never  mind  what  she  wants,  she's 
going  to  have  it,"  growled  Mr.  Doyle, 
in  unconcealed  triumph.  "  That's  the 
first  ray  of  sense  she's  shown  since 
George's  been  coming  here.  Let  her 
buy  what  she  wants  for  Sunday." 

In  fulfillment  of  this  injunction,  he 
pressed  a  ten-dollar  bill  into  his  daugh- 
ter's hand,  bidding  her  spend  it  for 
anything  she  liked  for  the  momentous 
occasion.  And  when  the  two  young 
people  had  retired  to  the  parlor,  after 
dinner  on  Sunday,  and  he  was  ex- 
uberantly wiping  the  dishes  for  his 
wife,  he  remarked  : 

"Well,  Minerva,  that  dinner'll  do 
one  or  two  things  for  George  Shaw. 
It'll  either  kill  him  or  make  him  pro- 
pose." 

"  I  declare,  John  Doyle,  I  believe 
you've  gone  daft  on  the  subject  of 
marrying  off  Louise.  But  I  must  say 
that  I  do  feel  a  bit  squeamish  myself 
after  those  iced  oysters." 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast 
Louise  lingered  over  the  task  of  tying 
her  veil  and  rebut  toned  her  gloves  ner- 
vously. Finally  she  crossed  abruptly 
to  her  mother's  side  and  rested  one 
hand  caressingly  on  the  gray  hairs. 


"Mother,  I  guess  you'll  have  to 
teach  me  how  to  roast  beef  your  way. 

George  "    Mr.  Doyle  started  and 

his  paper  fell  to  his  knees.  "George 
never — never — mentioned  the  salad  nor 
the  charlotte  russe,  nor  anything  I 
bought,  but  he  said  your  beef  and  pies 
made  him  think  of  his  mother — and — 
and  when  we  go  to  housekeeping  we're 
to  have  roast  beef  every  Sunday." 

Mrs.  Doyle  wheeled  around  to  clutch 
at  empty  air.  Louise  had  vanished  and 
the  front  door  swung  to  with  a  crash. 

"Well,  John  Doyle,  I  hope  you're 
satisfied,"  she  exclaimed,  a  kind  of  a 
suggestion  of  tears  in  her  voice. 

"  Satisfied  ain't  no  name  for  it,  Min- 
erva. If  I'd  had  him  made  to  order  I 
couldn't  have  grot  a  son-in-law  to  suit 
me  better." — New  York  Sun. 


The  Uses  of  "Adhesive." 

A  clever  woman  once  remarked  that 
there  was  almost  no  domestic  dilemma 
that  could  not  be  solved  with  brains 
and  a  hairpin.  To  these  time-honored 
weapons  the  housewife  has  lately  added 
a  third,  and  now  she  can  face  the  forces 
of  disorder  and  disaster  with  an  abso- 
lute certainty  of  success. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  invaluable  for 
hanging  light  pictures,  posters,  tapes- 
tries, etc.,  on  hard-finished  walls.  In 
many  institutions  and  office  buildings  it 
is  positively  forbidden  to  drive  tacks 
into  the  walls,  and  the  use  of  a  wire 
and  picture  moulding  is  either  impos- 
sible or  impracticable.  Try  adhesive, 
girls,  who  long  to  adorn  your  walls  at 
boarding  school  with  the  small  photo- 
graphs in  which  your  hearts  delight ; 
and  when  you  get  tired  of  the  pictures 
or  wish  to  move  them,  all  traces  of  the 
rubber  strapping  may  be  instantly  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  few  drops  of  ben- 
zine or  naphtha. 

Then,  when  you  get  ready  to  go  home 
for  your  vacation,  and  have  many 
boxes  to  confide  to  the  expressman  or 
to  store,  what  could  be  neater  or  more 
convenient  for  fastening  on  the  card  of 
identification  than  a  little  strip  of  the 
ever-ready  adhesive  attached  to  either 
side  of  the  card  ? 

Or  perhaps  your  tooth  is  aching,  and 
your  faithful  friend,  the  hot  water  bag, 
which  has  never  failed  you  before,  has 
chosen  this  inopportune  moment  to 
spring  a  leak.  Again  try  adhesive  and 
you  will  almost  forget  your  toothache 
in  your  delight  at  the  neat  little  patch 
you  have  applied. 

Glass  bottles  and  tin  cans  which 
often  utterly  refuse  to  hold  any  label 
that  is  introduced  to  them  through  the 
medium  of  paste  or  mucilage  become 
suddenly  docile  when  tagged  with  a  bit 
of  adhesive.  Try  it,  you  housewives 
who  have  never  been  able  to  mark  the 
tin  pails  and  boxes  in  your  kitchen  pan- 
try, and  you  will  no  longer  be  obliged 
to  taste  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
soda  from  the  powdered  sugar. 

As  a  bandage  fastener  adhesive  is 
without  a  peer.  This  is,  indeed,  its 
orthodox  use,  and  belongs  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  surgeon.  But  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  the  uninitiated  to 
dress  a  burn  or  a  boil  where  it  is  very 
painful  to  apply  sufficient  pressure 
over  the  bandage  to  hold  it  in  place. 
Paste  down  the  edges  or  ends  with 
strips  of  the  rubber  plaster,  and  hear 
what  the  sufferer  will  say. 

When  the  doctor  leaves  medicine  in  a 
glass,  and  you  have  sense  enough  to 
know  the  importance  of  keeping  it 
closely  covered,  cut  a  circle  of  card- 
board a  trifle  larger  than  the  top  of 
the  glass  and  fasten  it  on  with  hinges 
of  adhesive.  Then  hear  what  the  doc- 
tor will  say  about  your  ingenuity. 

In  many  households  where  there  are 
old  persons  or  young  children  the  pres- 
ence of  rugs  on  highly  polished  floors  is 
a  source  of  danger.  These  rugs  may 
be  easily  kept  from  slipping  by  the 
application  of  a  few  bits  of  the  rubber 
plaster  to  the  under  side,  and  if  the 
floor  is  very  slippery  the  adhesive  may 
also  be  fastened  to  the  soles  of  the 
shoes.  This  is  done  constantly  in  the 
orthopaedic  wards  of  hospitals,  and 
many  a  serious  trouble  does  it  prevent. 

If  your  rubber  overshoes  develop  a 
sudden  hole,  patch  them  with  adhesive. 
It  will  also  mend  your  umbrella,  your 
cloth  skirt  and  the  crown  of  your  felt 
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hat,  not  to  mention  the  dilapidated 
back  of  your  pet  pocketbook,  or  the 
cracked  side  of  your  favorite  jardiniere. 
If  the  thermometer  hanging  outside  of 
your  window  dances  a  noisy  jig  to  the 
tune  of  every  high  wind,  bind  it  down 
with  a  strip  of  adhesive,  which  is  proof 
against  any  weather. 

This  is  only  a  beginning  of  the  uses 
to  which  this  article  may  be  put.  You 
will  not  have  owned  a  spool  of  it  for  a 
week  before  you  have  discovered  a 
dozen  more,  and  you  will  wonder  how 
you  ever  lived  so  long  without  the  con- 
stant companionship  of  this  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  but 
which  is  always  ready  to  relax  its  gen- 
tle grip  when  urged  to  do  so  with  a 
little  beDzine. — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion.  

Drugs  in  the  Treatment  of  Insomnia. 

As  to  the  value  of  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  insomnia,  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  among  the  prominent  specialists 
in  nervous  affections.  Some  there  are 
who  hold  that  the  giving  of  narcotics  is 
greatly  abused,  while  others  contend 
that  the  employment  of  such  means  for 
producing  rest  to  the  mind  and  body  is 
justified  in  the  majority  of  cases,  or,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  physician  should  be 
the  best  judge  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  narcotics. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Medico  -  Psychological  Society,  Dr. 
Henry  Rayner  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  which  gave  rise  to  an  extremely 
interestiner  discussion.  Dr.  Rayner, 
himself  (Hospital,  June  14)  opposes 
strongly  the  custom  of  giving  drugs  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  sleep,  and  re- 
corded his  belief  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  nervous  and  mental  disorders  so 
prevalent  amongst  the  well-to-do  is  due 
to  the  indiscriminate  and  injudicious  use 
of  soporific  compounds. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Blandford  takes  an  entirely 
different  view,  and  from  an  experience 
of  forty  years  stated  that  in  cases  of 
threatening  insanity  with  insomnia  as  a 
marked  feature,  he  felt  as  certain  as  he 
could  feel  of  anything  that  a  great 
number  of  these  patients  have  been 
materially  benefited  by  the  use  of  medi- 
cines given  to  induce  sleep.  He  further 
held  that  it  was  possible  to  give  drugs 
in  such  doses  to  produce  a  state  which 
was  indistinguishable  from  natural 
sleep,  but  it  was  necessary  to  select 
the  drug  suitable  to  the  case.  He 
thought  that  the  profession,  as  a  rule, 
were  inclined  to  give  too  large  doses 
of  sedatives,  and  to  continue  the  same 
for  an  unnecessarily  long  period.  Par- 
aldehyde he  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  narcotics. 

Dr.  Savage,  while  allowing  that  sleep- 
lessness was  the  predominant  symptom 
of  the  day  in  all  nervous  and  mental 
affections,  said  that  before  treating  it 
was  necessary  to  first  ascertain  the 
cause.  In  anaemia  of  the  brain,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  was  heard 
nowadays,  he  was  certain  that  a 
nightcap  of  grog  with  a  little  food  were 
more  likely  to  produce  sleep  than  sed- 
atives of  the  opium  type.  Again, 
hydrotherapy  in  certain  cases  was  of 
the  utmost  u^e  with  patients  whose 
tissues  were  already  loaded  with  toxic 
agents,  who  had  taken  too  much  alco- 
hol, or  were  gouty.  For  persons  in 
these  conditions  a  dose  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed by  salines  and  baths,  was  of  great 
value  in  producing  sleep,  as  well  as  in 
curing  the  patient  of  his  malady.  Where 
much  pain  was  present  opiates  and 
other  narcotics  assisted  in  inducing 
sleep,  and  this  was  especially  so  in 
cases  of  mental  pain,  and  though  it  was 
true  that  opium  upset  the  digestion, 
the  rest  which  it  produced  was  the 
means  of  the  digestion  being  in  turn 
improved.  Referring  to  the  more  ex- 
treme use  of  narcotics,  Dr.  Savage  said 
that  he  had  seen  extremely  mischievous 
patients  narcotized  into  dementia,  and 
on  recovery  from  that  condition  get 
perfectly  well.  A  morphomaniac  could 
be  given  an  ounce  of  bromide  per  day 
for  several  days  and  be  found  to  have 
recovered  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  said  that  in  many 
cases  of  neurasthenia  and  brain  fag 
little  could  be  done  unless  sleep  could 
be  produced,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
recommended  the  use  of  sulphonal,  but 
he  thought  it  was  wrong  to  give  nar- 


cotics continually  for  weeks.  Dr.  Percy 
Smith  urged  that  patients  who  could 
not  sleep  at  night  should  be  allowed  to 
sleep  whenever  they  felt  inclined  to  do 
so,  and  in  regard  to  the  drug  treat- 
ment of  insomnia,  said  that  he  thought 
general  practitioners  had  not  yet  fully 
realized  that  other  drugs  would  pro- 
duce sleep  without  the  very  bad  effects 
of  morphia. 

The  trend  of  the  discussion  seemed  to 
veer  in  the  direction  of  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics, when  employed  intelligently  and 
with  discretion.  Dr.  Julius  Mickle  gave 
the  key  to  the  situation  when  he  said 
that  sleep-producing  drugs  should  be 
administered  with  brains. 

Latterly,  there  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  hue  and  cry  with  respect  to  the 
prescribing  of  narcotizing  mediums  by 
the  medical  profession.  The  charge  has 
been  made  more  than  once,  that  the 
physician  has  been  in  many  instances 
responsible  for  the  moral,  mental  and 
physical  ruin  of  individuals  through  his 
zeal  in  recommending  opiates  for  the 
relief  of  insomnia,  of  acute  pain,  and  of 
various  forms  of  nervous  disorders. 
While  this  may  be  true  to  some  extent, 
a  careful  scrutiny  would  probably  show 
that  the  situation  so  far  as  the  acts  of 
the  physician  are  concerned  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Narcotics  are 
sometimes  absolutely  indicated;  indeed, 
there  is  no  other  way  known  of  success- 
fully treating  certain  phases  of  mental 
and  nervous  affections.  The  firs*,  thing 
to  do  is  to  diagnose  correctly,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  to  prescribe  narcotics 
with  due  discrimination.  Dr.  Savage's 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of 
hydrotherapy  and  aperients  in  the 
treatment  of  alcoholics  or  of  those 
whose  systems  were  loaded  with  toxic 
agents  were  much  to  the  point. — Medi- 
cal Record. 
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Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Lamb  can  be  used  in  nearly  every 
recipe  given  for  beef.  It  is  especially 
good  for  croquettes  and  makes  a  savory 
stew.  Save  every  drop  of  liquid  or 
gravy  from  the  platter  when  setting  a 
roast  of  lamb  away.  It  requires  all  the 
enriching  it  can  have  and  always  plenty 
of  seasoning. 

This  is  the  time  when  preparing 
rough  floors  for  impromptu  dancing  is 
frequently  needed.  Nothing  is  better 
for  the  purpose  than  paraffine.  It  should 
not  be  cut  off  in  small  bits,  as  is  often 
done,  but  grated  from  a  coarse  grater 
evenly  over  the  entire  floor,  afterwards 
rubbed  in  by  having  the  floor  shuffled 
over  by  two  or  three  persons.  A  dance 
or  two  will  complete  the  operation, 
and,  given  any  sort  of  decent  boards  to 
work  upon,  the  result  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory. 

If  occasion  demands  ice  cream  when 
no  milk  or  cream  is  attainable,  the  fa- 
vorite American  dainty  may  still  be  had 
by  letting  butter  and  water  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  ingredients.  Wash  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  hard  butter  free 
from  salt.  Cream  together  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  and  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
add  the  butter  and  two  cupfuls  of  water 
and  scald  the  mixture  in  a  double  boiler.  1 


When  it  is  near  the  boiling  point  re- 
move from  the  fire  and  cool.  Then  add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  lemon  juice  and  the  grated  peel 
of  half  a  lemon,  and  freeze. 

Stale  cake,  especially  sponge  cake  or 
ladyfingers,  may  be  converted  into  de- 
licious puddings.  Where  the  pudding  is 
to  be  steamed  or  baked,  cut  the  cake  in 
fingers  or  break  it  into  crumbs.  If  the 
pudding  is  to  be  soaked  with  wine,  have 
a  custard,  fruit  juice  or  cream  poured 
over  it.  Cut  in  slices.  Reject  icing 
when  preparing  a  pudding;  it  generally 
makes  a  pudding  sweeter  than  desir- 
able. A  good  plain  pudding  is  made  by 
putting  slices  of  the  stale  cake  in  a 
steamer,  and,  when  moist,  serving  with 
a  spoonful  of  strawberry  or  marmalade 
sauce.  It  may  be  covered  when  cold 
with  hot  stewed  berries  and  served 
with  cream.  Stale  sponge  cake  serves 
as  a  foundation  for  charlotte  russe  and 
cabinet  pudding,  or,  if  steamed,  may  be 
covered  with  strawberries  and  whipped 
cream,  when  it  makes  an  excellent  imi- 
tation of  strawberry  shortcake. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Wine  Whip. — One  or  two  cups  cream, 
one  or  one-half  cup  white  wine,  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  whites  of  one  or 
three  eggs,  sugar  to  taste.  Whip  the 
cream  and  eggs  separately  until  both 
are  stiff.  Sweeten  the  cream  and  add 
the  wine  and  lemon  rind  to  the  eggs. 
Beat  the  eggs  into  the  cream  briskly, 
and  as  the  froth  rises  remove  it  and 
place  in  punch  glass.  Serve  ice  cold. 
The  whip  is  sometimes  served  on 
cracked  ice  placed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  glass. 

Cream  of  Barley  Soup. — Put  into  a 
saucepan  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
when  very  hot  add  four  ounces  of  well 
cleaned  pearl  barley;  heat  it,  then 
moisten  with  four  quarts  of  broth;  cover 
the  saucepan  and  cook  the  barley 
slowly  for  three  hours  or  more,  until  it 
yields  easily  to  the  pressure  of  the  fin- 
ger, then  drain  and  pound  in  a  mortar, 
diluting  it  with  its  own  stock,  after- 
wards straining  through  a  sieve.  Re- 
turn it  to  the  fire,  and  in  case  it  should 
be  too  thick  add  more  of  the  broth; 
stir  continually  with  a  spatula,  bearing 
on  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan  until  the 
soup  is  ready  to  boil;  season  with  salt, 
sugar  and  nutmeg,  and  add  the  thick- 
ening to  the  soup,  stirring  it  in  well 
until  all  the  butter  is  melted. 

Toast. — Trim  the  crusts  from  stale 
slices  you  wish  to  toast  and  move  it 
carefully  over  a  clear  red  fire  for  two 
minutes.  Then  turn  it  over  and  let  all 
the  moisture  be  drawn  out  of  the 
bread.  Butter  and  serve  immediately. 
Toasts  may  be  utilized,  especially  for 
breakfast,  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Plain 
toast  is  a  favorite  in  most  households, 
then  there  is  milk  toast,  cream  toast, 
dropped  eggs  on  toast,  water  toast, 
and  the  excellent  dish  of  bread  soaked 
in  egg  and  milk  which  has  all  sorts  of 
names,  French,  Spanish,  German  and 
Scotch  toast,  but  more  properly  egged 
toast.  At  the  luncheon  and  dinner 
table  toast  appears  in  all  forms,  under 
chicken  and  with  such  vegetables  as 
asparagus  and  spinach,  under  minced 
meats,  fricassees  and  cream  mixtures 
or  in  the  delicate  canape. 
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Systems  in  business  practice  offices. 

Address  J.  R  HUflPHREYS, 


Principal 


Will  pay  for  a 


Complete  Business  Education 

at  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Business  College. 

THE  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  SAB  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  CaJ. 


WRITS  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading:  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  Tear. 
Individual  Instruction. 
<S"Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  IfALLLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICTCLES.WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged, 
EAMES    TRICYCLE  CO., 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRANK  D ALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 
DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 

Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

824  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal  ,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dec. 
66£@674 
67    ta  ti> 
67VafiS'8 
674@68 
67*®68X 


Dec. 

30M@3I4 
30  @3I4 
30  (O.30',, 
3J4@30% 
31 


May,  1903. 
$1  16   @1  \b% 

1  15(4®  

1   

1  16  ®  

1  154@1  lb\ 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  27,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Sept. 

Wednesday   69X®705s 

Thursday  70M®72 

Friday   70X@724 

Saturday   71  @724 

Monday   714@7^4 

Tuesday   72*®714 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

'  Sept. 

Wednesday   S23£®334 

Thursday   33%@344 

Friday   33  ©34* 

Saturday  33  ®334 

Monday   33X<a33* 

Tuesday   33X@33 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  1902. 

Thursday  Jl  13^®1  13* 

Friday   1  134®1  13* 

Saturday   1  134@1  13* 

Monday   1  13£®1  14 

Tuesday   1  13J6@1  13* 

Wednesday   1  13?s®l  13* 

WHEAT. 
There  is  not  much  wheat  going  abroad 
at  present  from  California,  but  this  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  demand.  Shippers  and 
millers,  as  well  as  speculative  operators,  I 
are  in  the  market  for  wheat,  and  are  bid- 
ding  on  the  average  fully  as  good  figures 
as  have  been  current  any  time  during  the 
past  sixty  days  or  since  the  new  season 
fairly  opened.  One  substantial  reason  for 
wheat  not  being  sent  afloat  in  very  heavy 
quantity  at  present  is  that  exporters  are 
for  the  time  being  kept  busy  in  forward- 
ing barley  to  Europe  to  meet  the  urgent 
requirements  for  latter  cereal.  Wheat 
can  be  used  to  advantage  the  season 
through,  but  in  the  consumption  of  barley 
for  malting  purposes  there  are  certain 
periods  when  the  latter  cereal  is  in  most 
active  request,  and  to  reach  Europe  dur- 
ing the  most  busy  time  in  the  barley 
trade,  shipments  must  be  made  early  in 
the  season.  Wheat  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
in  consequence  of  the  light  outward  move- 
ment now  being  experienced.  On  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  benefited,  as  foreign 
markets  have  been  stiffening,  while  ocean 
freight  rates  have  been  on  the  decline, 
two  conditions  very  favorable  and  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  firmness  in 
the  local  wheat  market.  Latest  charters 
of  wheat  ships  show  a  marked  decline 
from  figures  recently  current.  Ocean 
freight  rates  on  wheat  from  this  port  to 
Europe  are  not  now  quotable  over  23s  9d. 
This  week  one  ship  was  let  at  23  shillings, 
after  having  arrived  under  charter  at 
27s  6d.  This  means  a  reduction  of  over 
$3,000  on  a  3,000-ton  cargo,  or  fully  31  per 
short  ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  which  can  be  added 
to  the  value  of  wheat  on  account  of  the 
drop  in  freight  rates. 

California  Milling   1  17tf@l  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  124@1  15 

Oregon  Valley   — -@  

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  074®1  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1802-03. 

Llv.  quotations   6sOJ®6s04d  6s5d@6s54d 

Freight  rates   3?4@40s  23®  

Local  market   96*®1  00  1  13*@1  15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.14@1.13}. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  •1.18@1.16f. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.13S@1.13J;  May,  1903,  $1.15i@1.15|. 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  of  fair  volume  and  at  prices 
practically  the  same  as  have  been  current 
for  several  months  past.  Flour  is  going 
in  the  main  at  low  figures,  as  compared 
with  present  cost  to  millers.  Excessive 
competition  in  the  struggle  to  secure 
trade  is  keeping  prices  for  flour  at  exist- 
ing levels.  While  no  radical  changes  in 
flour  values  are  looked  for  in  the  near 
future,  such  as  may  occur  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  in  the  upward  direction. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  (2  40®2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  15®3  35 


Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90®8  40 

BARLEY". 
The  same  strong  tone  previously  noted 
continues  to  prevail  in  the  barley  market, 
with  an  active  demand,  both  on  European 
and  local  account,  but  mainly  for  ship- 
ment. Competition  is  particularly  keen 
to  secure  large  lots  of  uniform  and  de- 
sirable quality,  and  for  such  offerings 
stiller  prices  may  be  reali/.ed  than  are 
warranted  as  regular  quotations.  De- 
mand for  Europe  is  particularly  active  at 
present,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  barley 
abroad  in  time  for  the  principal  malting 
season.  Shipments  of  California  barley 
for  the  past  two  months  foot  up  close  to 
40,000  tons  and  are  over  5000  tons  in  excess 
of  our  wheat  exports  for  same  period. 
Some  of  the  newspapers  which  are  more 
sensational  than  truthful  state  the  pres- 
ent movement  in  barley  is  the  most  active 
on  record.  Their  vision  evidently  does 
not  extend  very  far.  In  1899,  only  three 
years  ago,  over  50,000  tons  went  outward 
durrhg  July  and  August,  being  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  100,000  centals  per  week. 
Prices  for  export  grades  were  then  within 
50c.  per  ton  of  the  figures  now  ruling,  but 
feed  barley  was  at  that  time  much 
cheaper,  not  being  quoted  over  85c.  per 
cental.  Freight  rates  to  Europe  three 
years  ago  were  fully  $2  per  ton  higher 
than  now. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   95  ®  974 

Feed,  fair  to  good   924®  95 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   98fc@l  024 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  ®1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  15 

OATS. 

Business  in  this  cereal  has  not  been  very 
brisk  the  past  week,  nor  has  the  market 
shown  much  strength.  Offerings  are 
tolerably  heavy  and  consist  largely  of 
rather  ordinary  qualities.  Choice  to  se- 
lect new,  such  as  buyers  naturally  prefer 
to  stock  up  with,  are  being  held  back  to  a 
great  extent,  while  the  more  common 
grades  are  being  urged  on  the  market. 
To  this  fact  is  largely  due  the  present  ab- 
sence of  noteworthy  firmness.  Some  old 
oats  are  being  crowded  to  sale  at  reduced 
figures.. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  2214 

White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  16 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  024@1  07* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  05  ®1  124 

Milling   1  15  ®1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  174@1  224 

Black  Russian   90  @1  10 

Red   95   ®1  15 

CORN. 

The  market  shows  the  same  inactive 
condition  as  previously  noted.  Stocks  are 
too  small,  and  prices  are  too  high  as  com- 
pared with  current  values  for  other  feed 
cereals,  for  much  movement  to  be  experi- 
enced. Present  offerings  are  mostly 
Large  Yellow,  with  the  same  principally 
in  few  hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  35  ®1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  374@1  42« 

RYE. 

In  quotable  values  there  are  no  changes 
to  record,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of 
any  wholesale  trading,  either  for  ship- 
ment or  on  local  account. 

Good  to  choice   85  @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
None  arriving  and  no  particular  inquiry 
at  the  moment.    Quotable  values  remain 
nominally  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

New  crop  beans  are  beginning  to  put  in 
an  appearance  from  Sacramento  river  sec- 
tion, but  it  will  be  several  weeks  before  re- 
ceipts will  be  likely  to  touch  wholesale 
proportions.  Producers  are  anxious  to 
get  to  market  as  early  as  possible,  par- 
ticularly with  Black-eyes,  as  those  are  apt 
to  soon  rule  materially  lower.  Small  sales 
of  new  Black-eyes  have  been  effected  at 
$4.50.  The  market  as  a  whole,  however, 
is  firm  for  this  date.  No  great  breaks  in 
prices  of  other  varieties  are  looked  for. 
Large  dealears  are  bidding  $2.25  in  the 
interior  for  White  beans  and  $2  for  Pinks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice               2  50  ®2  50 

Lady  Washington                              2  40  @2  60 

Pinks                                               2  10  ®2  20 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                       3  00  @3  10 

Reds                                                    2  25  ®2  50 

Red  Kidney                                      2  75  @3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                        3  75  @3  90 

Black-eye  Beans     ®  

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

GarbanzoB,  small                            1  25  @1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  dull.  Only  Green  Dried  are 
at  present  offering  in  a  wholesale  way,  and 
these  are  receiving  virtually  no  attention. 
Some  of  prime  quality  for  which  $1.50  was 
asked  the  past  week  failed  to  meet  with 
custom.    The  market  is  virtually  bare  of 


domestic  Niles,  there  being  none  of  these 
offering  from  first  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  40  ®1  50 

Niles  Peas    ®  

WOOL. 

There  is  as  much  business  doing  as 
could  be  reasonably  expected,  with  the 
present  quite  limited  offerings  from  first 
hands.  Spring  wool  is  practically  all 
gone,  and  no  great  quantities  of  Fall  clip 
have  yet  arrived.  Demand  is  not  lacking 
for  good  to  choice  wools,  and  the  Califor- 
nia Fall  clip,  or  at  least  the  desirable  por- 
tion of  the  same,  bids  fair  to  meet  with 
custom  at  full  current  rates  about  as  rap- 
idly as  received.  Market  is  firm  at  the 
quotations  noted. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®19 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  ®16 

Nonhern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®13 

Southern,  7  moa   9  ®11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®I0 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  ®15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @16 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®15 

F 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @10 

HOPS. 

The  picking  season  is  now  on  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  and  will  be  soon  under 
headway  in  the  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
district.  A  few  new  hops  have  already 
arrived,  but  no  heavy  receipts  are  looked 
for  until  about  the  middle  of  September. 
Dealers  are  offering  new  at  20@23c,  but 
are  not  meeting  with  many  buyers  at 
present.  Old  hops  are  about  out  of  stock, 
and  are  no  longer  quotable  in  a  wholesale 
way.  A  New  YorK  review  furnishes  the 
following:  "Interest  now  centers  in  the 
crop  so  soon  to  be  harvested.  Latest  ad- 
vices from  this  State  show  a  variable  con- 
dition of  the  yards  in  different  counties; 
some  localities  are  poor  and  will  not  yield 
more  than  one-third  crop,  while  in  other 
sections  the  outlook  is  better.  Cool 
weather  this  week  has  not  been  favorable 
to  a  maturing  of  the  hops  and  picking  will 
probably  be  later  than  usual.  Reports 
from  England  continue  bad.  Conservative 
people  estimate  the  yield  at  375,000  cwts., 
and  some  estimates  run  down  to  360,000 
cwts.  The  German  crop  is  doing  so  well 
that  prices  are  receding;  offorings  have 
been  made  to  brewers  again  this  week  at 
35c  New  York.  There  is  talk  that  the 
yield  will  be  150,000  cwts.  more  than  last 
year.  The  local  market  is  without  special 
features.  Stoks  are  very  small  and  firmly 
held,  some  holders  asking  more  than  we 
quote, — 21@26c  for  1901  hops,  as  to  quality, 
but  brewers  are  working  on  stock  which 
they  bought  much  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  which  is  lasting  better  than  was  ex- 
pected, owing  to  the  cool  summer." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  for  hay  is  giving  evidence 
of  a  little  better  tone  than  has  been  lately 
experienced.  Receipts  are  on  the  de- 
crease, but  are  still  of  quite  liberal  vol- 
ume. Very  little  hay  is  arriving  on  con- 
signment, much  of  it  having  been  pur- 
chased in  the  interior  by  city  dealers. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  reported  now  housed, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  seldom  have  the 
fields  been  so  clean  at  corresponding  date 
in  previous  years.  This  gives  good  pros- 
pects for  a  better  market  at  an  early  date. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  U0«11  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   8  00®  8  50 

Clover  '.   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer   6  50®  7  50 

Compressed   9  00®  12  00 

Straw,  »  bale   35®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Stocks  of  Bran  and  Middlings  have 
shown  some  increase  during  the  week, 
imparting  an  easier  tone  to  the  market, 
but  no  appreciable  changes  were  estab- 
lished in  quotable  values.  Prices  for 
Rolled  Barley  were  well  maintained  at 
last  quoted  advance.  Tendency  on  Milled 
Corn  was  to  easier  figures. 

Bran,  «  ton   !9  00@20  00 

Middlings   22  50®24  50 

Shorts,  Oregon .    20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    20  50@21  00 

Cornmeal    30  00® 3 1  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@31  50 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  this  line  and  very  little 
stock  to  operate  upon.  In  quotations 
there  are  no  special  changes  to  record, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy 
trading,  values  for  the  time  being  are  not 
very  well  defined.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  as  regards  Mustard,  spot  stocks  of 
which  are  of  insignificant  volume,  and  are 
not  apt  to  show  material  increase  the  cur- 
rent season,  the  crop  in  this  State  being 
a  failure. 

Per  0ft. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 


Mustard,  Yellow   3  25®  8  80 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75®  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  3* 

Rape   14®  2 

Hemp   84®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Aside  from  a  moderate  movement  in 
Fruit  Bags  and  Wool  Sacks,  there  is  no 
noteworthy  business  doing  at  present  in 
this  department.  Grain  Bag  market 
shows  a  weak  tone.  Quotable  values 
throughout  remain  practically  as  last 
noted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .    — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  64 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86,  spot...  6  ®  6*4 

San  Quentin  Bags,  *  100  5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8a  ®36 

Woolsacks,  34  lbs  82  @8S 

Fleece  Twine   74®  8 

Gunnies  13  ®14 

Bean  Bags   t  v«-  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  64,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  @  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Dry  Hides  are  in  good  request  for  ship- 
ment East,  and  are  commanding,  as  a 
rule,  full  current  rates.  On  account  of 
most  of  the  local  tanneries  being  tempo- 
rarily closed,  Wet  Salted  Hides  and  Pelts 
are  slow  of  sale  and  market  is  weak  at  the 
quotations.  Offerings  of  Tallow  are  not 
neglected,  there  being  good  inquiry  on 
shipping  account. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  86  lbs   104®—     9  @— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          94®—      8  ®- 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   84@—  74®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ®—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .   84®—  74®— 

Stags    7   @—    —  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   84®—  «4@— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   94@—  84®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®—    16  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  @—    11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @—     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  76  ®8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  ®2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   80  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   80  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  fi  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   54        @  6 

Tallow,  No.  2   44        ®  8 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  374 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   8  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Market  is  firm  for  both  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted, under  light  offerings.  The  de- 
mand at  full  currant  values  is  not  brisk, 
however,  and  is  almost  wholly  on  local 

account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   64®  54 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  <-«  54 

Extracted,  Amber   4%i®— 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  13  ®14 

Amber  Comb  10  ®12 

Dark  Comb  8  ®  9 

BEESWAX. 

Values  remain  as  last  quoted,  with  mar- 
ket firm.  Offerings  are  exceedingly  light, 
both  spot  and  to  arrive. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  fib  27  ®29 

Dark  88  ©26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  in  fair  request,  with  offerings  not 
excessive  and  current  values  are  being 
well  maintained.  Prices  for  Mutton  con- 
tinued practically  as  last  noted,  supplies 
and  demand  about  balancing.  Lamb  ar- 
rived sparingly  and  sold  to  fair  advan- 
tage. Veal  was  in  light  receipt,  and  such 
as  was  in  desirable  condition  met  with  a 
firm  market.  Hogs  were  in  fair  receipt 
but  market  did  not  incline  in  favor  of 
buyers. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  Is  exacted  in  buyiug  catt  e  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  b«ef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  »  lb          7  'it- 
Beef,  second  quality   64®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  74@8o;  wethers   8  ®  84 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6*®  64 

Hogs,  small,  fat  6  @  64 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   64®  64 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   74®  8 

Veal,  small,    8  ®  94 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  ®  84 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9  ®  94 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  poultry  market 
since  last  review,  under  decreased  arrivals 
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of  both  domestic  and  Eastern,  and  a  very 
good  demand  for  most  kinds  in  prime  to 
choice  condition.  The  principal  inquiry, 
however,  was  for  medium  size  to  full 
grown  Chickens,  such  selling  to  very  fair 
advantage  where  they  were  in  good  flesh. 
Young  Turkeys  which  were  fat  and  full 
grown  brought  in  a  moderate  way  toler- 


ably stiff  prices. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   18  @  20 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb   15  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,     lb   15  @  16 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  (S)5  50 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  00  @3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    2  25  @3  00 

Ducks,  old,  f(  dozen   2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   2  50  <M  50 

Geese,  f>  pair   1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,     pair   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  ¥  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  ®1  50 


BUTTER. 
Arrivals  of  fresh  from  the  Humboldt 
district  were  of  fair  volume  for  this  time 
of  year,  but  were  light  from  all  other 
quarters.  Values  ruled  much  the  same 
as  preceding  week,  but  only  for  choice  to 
select  did  the  market  display  firmness. 
Retailers  are  now  running  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  cold  storage  butter,  sup- 
plies of  which  are  liberal.  Eastern  cream- 
ery in  tubs  is  offering  at  20Jc.  to  arrive, 
and  for  Eastern  factory  or  renovated 
stock  14£@18$c.  as  to  quality  is  asked  for 


carload  lots. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  fb   25H@27 

Creamery,  flists   24  @26 

Dairy,  select   24  @25 

Jairy,  firsts   22  @23 

Dairy  seconds   19  @21 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   20  @22% 

Mixed  store   17  @19 

Pickled  Roll   20  @23 


CHEESE. 
Buyers  are  not  taking  hold  very  freely 
at  the  advanced  figures  lately  established. 
While  the  market  is  not  quotably  lower, 
there  is  an  easier  tone.  To  effect  free 
sales  at  this  date,  moderate  concessions 
would  have  to  be  granted.  Eastern  cheese 
can  be  laid  down  at  about  same  figures 


now  current  on  domestic. 

California,  fanoy  Bat,  new   11H@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10'/4@11 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "Young  Americas"   ll'/£@13 

EGGS. 


Market  continues  to  be  lightly  stocked 
with  choice  to  select  fresh,  and  such  are 
commanding  in  a  small  way  from  special 
custom  fully  as  good  figures  as  last  quoted. 
But  with  this  exception  there  is  no  firm- 
ness to  record.  Ordinary  fresh  are  not 
much  sought  after,  and  have  to  come  into 
close  competition  with  cold  storage  eggs, 
stocks  and  offerings  of  which  are  quite 
liberal. 

California,  seleot,  large,  white  and  fresh.  28  @29 
California,  seleot,  Irregular  color  &  size.  24  @27>4 
California,  good  to  choice  store   20  ®23 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  fairly  liberal  supplies  of 
most  descriptions,  with  the  market  in  the 
main  easy  in  tone,  especially  for  other 
than  most  select  qualities  String  Beans 
which  were  too  ripe  to  be  desirable  were 
in  excessive  supply  and  went  at  50@75c 
per  sack,  while  choice  brought  in  a  small 
way  3c  per  lb.  from  special  custom. 
Choice  Corn  was  not  in  heavy  receipt  and 
brought  good  average  prices.  Tomatoes 
arrived  more  freely  than  previous  week 
and  went  at  lower  figures.  Onions  were 
rather  steadily  held,  but  movement  in 


them  was  not  brisk. 

Beans,  Lima,  f>  ib   3  @  3Yt 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   2/, 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts. . .  60  ®  75 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  $  crate   1  00  @1  25 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack    50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   30  @  50 

Egg  Plant,     large  box   30  ®  60 

Garlic,  «  ft   \Y%®  2 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental   45  @  60 

Okra,  Green,  ~&  box   50  @  75 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  #  ft   2'A@  3Yi 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  #  box   35  @  60 

Peppers,  Bell,  fl  box   35  @  60 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box..  35  @  50 

Tomatoes,  River,  $  large  box   25  @  50 

POTATOES. 


There  was  a  little  better  tone  to  the  po- 
tato marketj  in  consequence  of  a  pros- 
pective reduction  in  overland  freight 
rates  to  Texas  points  of  20c  per  cental, 
making  the  new  rate  55c.  This  is  to  en- 
able California  to  compete  with  Colorado 
and  Kansas  in  the  Texas  section.  But  as 
potatoes  East  are  as  low  as  20c  per  bushel, 
the  new  freight  rate  will  allow  little  if  any 
over  40c  per  cental  for  potatoes  here,  un- 
less prices  East  should  harden.  Business 
on  local  account  was  light  and  at  generally 


unchanged  values. 

Burbanks,  Sal  nas,  $  cental   45  @  1  00 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select, 

cental   35  @  60 

Early  Rose   30  @  40 

Garnet  Chile   50  @  60 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ¥  cental  1  50  @  2  25 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Offerings  of  most  kinds  of  deciduous 
fruits  now  in  season  were  ahead  of  the  re- 
quirements, particularly  of  common  quali- 
ties, a  large  proportion  of  the  offerings 
being  under  choice.  Low-grade  fruit  was 
not  only  difficult  to  dispose  of  to  advan- 
tage, but  interfered  more  or  less  with  the 
sale  of  first-class  stock.  Strictly  high- 
grade  fruit  was  more  readily  sold  at  ex- 
treme quotations  or  still  higher  figures 
than  was  some  of  the  most  ordinary  stock 
at  the  lowest  prices  quoted.  Apples  were 
plentiful,  with  demand  not  very  active 
and  mainly  for  the  best  qualities.  Very 
few  apples  are  being  shipped  at  present 
and  dealers  have  little  other  than  local 
trade  to  depend  on.  Bartlett  Pears  were 
mostly  too  ripe  to  be  desirable  for  ship- 
ment. Such  as  were  hard,  of  good  size 
and  free  from  defects,  were  salable  to  fair 
advantage,  commanding  in  some  instances 
slightly  above  quotable  rates.  Canners 
wanted  mostly  fancy  3-inch  stock,  and  for 
such  would  probably  have  paid  $20  per 
ton,  but  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  this  sort 
in  wholesale  quantity  at  any  figure. 
Peaches  arrived  freely,  mainly  in  free 
boxes,  and  were  fully  as  low  as  preceding 
week.  Plums  continued  in  much  heavier 
supply  than  was  warranted  by  the  imme- 
diate demand.  Figs  showed  increased  re- 
ceipts, with  prices  at  a  wider  range  than 
last  quoted.  Grapes  were  in  better  supply 
than  at  any  previous  date  this  season  and 
quality  showed  improvement,  but  prices 
tended  in  favor  of  buyers.  A  few  Im- 
proved Isabellas  from  Santa  Cruz  brought 
$2.25  per  crate.  Zinfandels  from  Antioch 
sold  at  $22  per  ton.  There  was  no  scarcity 
of  Melons  of  any  sort,  and  they  were 
offered  at  figures  within  the  reach  of  all 
consumers.  Berries  of  most  kinds  were 
in  rather  light  receipt,  especially  Long- 
worth    Strawberries    and  Raspberries, 


market  for  these  ruling  firm. 

Apples,  *  fancy,  4-tier  box   85®  1  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  60®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $501b  box.  30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,     crate   50®  1  25 

Crabapples,  ^  small  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  f»  chest   2  0  @  4  00 

Raspberries,  $  chest   8  O0@10  00 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  40@65c;  2-layer   65®  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainbieu,  f,  crate   25®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,     crate   30®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   35®  65 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zlnfandel,  $  ton   2i  00®  — 

Nectarines,  Bed,     box   30®  75 

Nectarines,  White,  $  box   25®  60 

Nutmeg  Melons,  ^  box   25®  50 

Peaches,  *  box   20®  60 

Peaches,  V  basket   15®  30 

Peaches,  Cling,  in  bulk,     ton   15  00@20  00 

Peaches,  Freestone,  in  bulk,     ton..  10  00@15  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-Ib  box   40®  60 

Pears,  common,  $  box   20®  35 

Pears,  No.  I  Bartlett,  $  ton   10  00@12  50 

Plums,  choice  large,  $  box  or  crate..  30®  50 

Plums,  $  ton   6  00@10  00 

Plums,  small,  $  box   15®  30 

Prunes,  Tragedy,     crate   25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f(  chest. .  7  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Meiinda,  f»  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  $  doz   75®  2  50 

Whortleberries,  ^  ft   4®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 


The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  as  a  whole  a  quiet  state, 
dealers  claiming  that  early  deliveries  have 
been  in  the  main  provided  for,  leaving 
them  free  as  a  rule  to  operate  or  not,  as 
seems  best  to  them.  Market  for  Apri- 
cots presented  a  steadier  tone,  with  no 
changes  in  quotable  rates,  but  purchases 
more  difficult  to  effect  at  noteworthy  con- 
cessions than  was  the  case  a  week  or  two 
ago.  The  fresh  Apricot  season  is  ended 
and  there  will  be  little  of  this  fruit  to  be 
dried  after  this  date.  There  is  little 
probability  of  values  for  Apricots  ruling 
lower  from  this  time  forward,  and  some 
appreciation  in  prices  may  be  experienced, 
more  particularly  for  most  desirable  quali- 
ties. Apples  are  quotably  lower,  and  there 
is  no  firmness  to  the  market  at  the  decline. 
For  spot  offerings  of  choice  Evaporated 
6Jc  is  now  a  quotable  extreme,  and  for 
best  sun-dried  5c  is  more  of  an  asking  than 
an  obtainable  figure,  except  in  a  small 
way.  Eastern  Apple  market  is  lower  for 
futures,  prime  New  York  being  quoted  at 
6|c  for  November  and  6Jc  for  January. 
In  Peaches  there  is  little  at  present  doing. 
Dealers  as  a  rule  are  not  bidding  over  4Ac 
at  primary  points  for  good  average  stock, 
while  producers  generally  are  contending 
for  better  figures  Nectarines  are  receiv- 
ing some  attention  at  4@4Jc.  Spot  offer- 
ings of  Pears  are  looked  for  in  quotable 
quantity  the  coming  week.  Futures  on 
Pears  are  lower,  October  deliveries  being 
now  quoted  at  4@6c  for  prime  to  choice 
and  6j@7c  for  fancy.  There  is  consider- 
able stir  in  the  Fig  market.  In  a  fight 
among  packers  prices  to  growers  in  the 
Fresno  district  were  jumped  from  2J  to 
3Jc.  Packers  are  quoting  Figs  to  Eastern 
buyers,  f.  o.  b.  Fresno,  at  55@75c  per 
10-lb.  box,  as  to  grade,  10  bricks  to  box, 
but  will  not  allow  over  10  per  cent,  of  or- 


ders to  be  of  the  lower  grade  or  2-crown 
stock;  choice  White  Figs,  loose,  in  50-lb. 
boxes,  are  quoted  at  4c  per  lb.;  cooking 
figs  or  culls  in  50-lb.  boxes,  2£c  per  pound. 
Business  in  Prunes  for  future  deliveries  is 
of  moderate  volume,  but  almost  wholly  at 
present  in  districts  outside  of  Santa  Clara, 
on  2Jc  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  Jc  premium 
for  large.  Santa  Claras  are  firm  at  2£c  for 
the  four  sizes,  Jc  premium  for  large,  deal- 
ers not  caring  to  short  the  market  to  any 
great  extent  at  these  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 


to  choice   6  ®  614 

Apricots,  Moorpark   6H@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  ft  5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6V4®  7 

Nectarines,  $  ft   4  @  4H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4%®  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .   — @— 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5  @6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3Yt@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered   3V5@  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3   @  3>/, 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  30  @60 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,     lb   2K@  3 

Peaches,  unpeeled   @  

Pears,  prime  halves   ®  

Plums,  unpitted,  $  ft   l>/t®  2V4 

RAISINS. 


Stocks  of  old  are  of  very  small  propor- 
tions and  will  be  likely  all  wiped  out  be- 
fore new  come  upon  the  market.  Prices 
for  new  are  yet  wholly  undetermined. 
Sultana  and  Thompson  Seedless  are  ex- 
pected to  rule  less  in  sellers'  favor  than 
last  season,  owing  to  heavier  foreign  crop 
of  Sultanas. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  are  moderate  supplies  of  late  Val- 
encia oranges  on  the  market,  and  a  fair 
business  doing  in  them  for  this  advanced 
date,  values  remaining  quotably  about  the 
same  as  preceding  week.  Lemons  of  high 
grade  received  considerable  attention,  but 
offerings  were  ample  and  prices  remained 
as  before.  Limes  were  in  increased  supply 
and  market  for  that  fruit  was  easier. 
NUTS. 

The  almond  market  is  quiet,  without 
being  quotably  lower.  The  recent  sharp 
advances  in  asking  figures  is  checking  the 
inquiry,  although  foreign  markets  con- 
tinue strong.  New  crop  Tarragonas  can 
not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  under  12|c, 
duty  paid.  In  new  crop  walnuts  nothing 
has  yet  been  done  in  the  way  of  establish- 


ing prices. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  ®20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  11  ®12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   8  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4tf@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6Yi 

WINE. 


The  wine  market  in  this  center  shows 
much  the  same  general  condition  as  pre- 
viously reported.  There  is  little  of  last 
year's  product  now  offering  from  first 
hands.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage 
are  quotable  nominally  at  20@25c.  per 
gallon  wholesale.  Grapes  remain  quot- 
able at  $20@$25  per  ton  for  good  to  choice 
northern  for  dry  wines,  and  $12@$16  per 
ton  for  southern  stock  for  sweet  wines, 
top  figures  being  for  choice  black  and 
lowest  quotatation  for  second  crop  Muscat. 
There  is  a  fair  movement  of  wine  outward, 
mainly  of  blended  stock.  Shipments  by 
sea  for  the  week  include  72,734  gallons  per 
steamer  to  New  York  and  6650  gallons  to 
Tahiti. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

160,957 

904,117 

8 » 1,685 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  67,193 

634,913 

496,410 

Barley,  centals.. 

.380.326 

1,030,791 

389,440 

Oats,  centals 

18,130 

105,048 

156,486 

8.868 

12.675 

39,604 

6,655 

3.067 

27,5X1 

16,515 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  21,899 

177,083 

198,044 

Onions,  sacks 

.    5  676 

31,773 

49,041 

4,809 

34  971 

22,204 

Hops,  bales  

1,610 

9,620 

li,0:9 

31 

11 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1902. 

Same  lime 
last  year. 

.  102,428 

592,508 

643,056 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.128,572 

581,761 

3.  6.703 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.331,713 

695,0f8 

144,753 

16 

6,185 

63J 

4  802 

7,026 

288 

2,521 

753 

Wool,  pounds 

16 

16,7^6 

610 

64,885 

218,738 

168,700 

194 

3,191 

16,574 

28 

85 

1,374 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

236 

10,086 

7,212 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Aug.  27.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
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mon,  8@10c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  10^@10^c;  choice 
ll@llJic;  fancy,  HW@12c. 

California  Urled  Fr:its.— A  fair  business  doing 
at  >ates  quoted,  with  spot  offerings  rather  light. 

Prunes,  3%®7Mc 

Apricots,  boxed,  6Yt@9YtC;  bags,  6^(27^0. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@l0yic;  peeled,  12ia»i6c. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages  as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  mquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
sive  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  17S>0,  wlih 
full  copies  of  U.  s.  Patents  siDce  1872. 
Ail  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strono  &  Co 's  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Pres«.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  prouction  to  inventors  The  laree 
majority  of  TJ.  S  ar.*  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa  t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

9f8  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I!!_E  PROP  THAT  SAVES  the  CROP 

^f)  They  are  to  the  wood- 
sy IIMIHftB  en  fruit  prop  what  tlie 
all     Dill  clothespin  is  to  the 
Vll   1 1  KB.™  clo.hesline.  They 
^vJisRmp'  grasp  the  prop  by  the 
nlifflllB  prong  points  and 
vliililr — S  form   a  crutch  that 
holdsthe  limb  firmly 
_           Jl$M  us  gently  as  if 
ii\  '/ifmrC \\0\  ne'd  hy  hand. 

o_   II)  ^FlIr)J>*^       ^e  sure  you  get 
^^^^118*^^^  'Woodward's 

illllpjll1^  adjus'Hblepropbrack- 
'^S^^IiHllBII  e'-   The  only  one  that 

„Awi  adjusts  itself  to  any 

prop  or  Cottonwood 
pole.     Cost  2c  eaeu 
an  d  never  wears  out.  Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 

J.  K.  Woodward  8  Co,  860  Vine-st  Riverside.Cal. 


FumestVapors 


P  &  B  Paint  pro- 
tects the  wood,  stone 
and  metal  from  fumes, 
vapors,  gases,  sulphur 
smoke,  heat,  cold  and 
dampness.  These 

splendid  qualities  make  this 
paint  invaluable  for  use  in 
and  about  smelters,  acid  using 
works,  etc. 

P  &  B  Paint  comes  in  cans 
ready  to  apply  without  any 
heating,  mixing,  or  stirring. 
Send  for  Booklet.  9 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash- 
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g  ^"Catalogue  & 

Every  horticulturist 
Hhould  ba\-e  it.  40  pagen 
of  new  information  and  \\ 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 

name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.)  Vjk 
San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  L_) 

Fine  Income  Proposition. 

Level  tract  of  400  acres  finest  soil  in  Napa 
county;  near  Napa  City;  railroad  runs  through 
the  place;  fair  improvements  and  all  fenced;  in- 
come last  year  taa65  and  only  half  the  land  culti- 
vated; price  $<0  per  acre;  adjoining  land  of  same 
value  sells  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre ;  must  be  sold  ac- 
count non-resident  owners. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

J08  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Sharpies  tubular 

Dairy  Separators, 

the  latost  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE    (KNIGHT'S  . 
DECORATION)  AWARDED  M 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
'.urners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6St  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year, 
Vive  sizes— $50  to  $J00  each. 
Valuable  book  on  "Business  Dairying-" 
and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


•When 

ye  hae  naething 
else  to  do  slick  in  a 
tree.    Iiwi  i  be  crowing 
when  yt're  sleeping." 

We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  the  famous 


of 


CRE  OF  CORN 


 Ullage 

\"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE'' 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

I*  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  ne»lly  bound  into  a  volume 
of  195  page* and  now  beine  sent  out  by  the  Silvbb  Mpo.  Co. 
•  Stux,  O.,  U  unquestionably  the  beat  book  yet  introduced  ( 
|  tie  subject,    It  includes: 

!  I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 

I  Ill-Silage.  IV- Feeding  of  Silsge. 

I  V— Cam  pari  son  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

■  VI-The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  manv  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
1  for  feeding  stock.    They  are  going  rapidly. 
I  Toavold  disinterested  inquirers  the 

stamps. 


Calimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Hichter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  lar£e  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FfllVeHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18,      FRESNO,  CAL. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


THE  FIELD. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  Water  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Elfctrlc  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  JTFQ.  CO., 

OFFICE  519  MARKET  STREET. 

WORKS   9-17  STEVENSON  STREET. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Wl  LmiMGTON,    DELrt  \JU  f\  Ft  13  . 
/W^facturej^rMG  U  N  POWDE  R  . 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pasture  Value  of  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:— I  read  with  much 
interest  those  long  articles  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  on  Johnson 
grass,  but  with  almost  bated  breath, 
lest  they  would  wind  up  and  not  tell  if 
it  was  good  for  anything. 

I  bought  twenty  acres  in  alfalfa  not 
long  ago,  also  pretty  well  set  in  that 
grass.  I  wanted  that  particular  piece 
of  land,  and  after  finding  the  grass  on 
it  I  hesitated  for  some  time  and  talked 
with  many  people  on  the  subject.  Some 
said  that  if  I  wanted  the  land  only  for 
grazing  it  was  no  detriment.  I  would 
not  plow  up  good  pasture  to  plant 
gold,  or  even  prunes.  Some  were  un- 
decided, but  the  fellow  who  wouldn't 
have  a  gold  mine  on  his  land,  if  he  knew 
he  could  not  get  it  ofJ,  to  plant  prunes, 
was,  of  course,  very  radical.  Some 
said  it  made  fine  hay,  and  others  said 
that  a  good  crop  of  grain  could  be 
raised  in  it,  and  I  have  the  grass  and 
roots  to  boot.  Then  I  found  a  near-by 
piece,  demonstrating  that  it  seemed  to 
be  little  or  no  hindrance  to  grain,  and 
hogs  loved  the  roots.  So  I  bought  it. 
The  alfalfa  was  tall  and  in  bloom  and 
the  grass  was  in  head,  some  feet  taller. 
I  turned  in  seventy  cattle  and  was 
pleased  to  see  them  take  the  grass 
first,  and  for  two  years  now  my  stock 
have  kept  the  grass  shorter  than  the 
alfalfa. 

In  three  dry  years,  when  I  did  not 
have  water  to  drown  the  gophers,  I 
lost  about  eighty  acres  of  alfalfa.  And 
now  I  am  almost  at  the  point  of  plant- 
ing these  same  acres  to  Johnson  grass. 
I  was  among  the  first  to  plant  a  little 
of  it,  and  I  have  dug  as  deep  as  22 
inches  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  I  have  about 
changed  my  mind,  and  think  strangely 
of  the  fellow  who  wants  to  get  rid  of 
the  best  thing  he  ever  had,  simply  be- 
cause he  can't.  I  could  write  pages  in 
its  favor,  and  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly 
exaggerate.  And  yet  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  own  experience,  and  would 
remind  all  that  rash  conclusions  on  the 
farm  are  to  be  feared,  and  they  should 
take  this  with  a  grain  of  salt.  But  I 
believe  that  if  you  have  Johnson  grass 
there  is  no  danger  that  moth  nor  rust 
will  corrupt  nor  gophers  break  through 
and  steal.  Only  this  week  a  man  told 
me  it  makes  a  "most  wonderful  hog 
ranch."  And  hogs  beat  nothing.  If  it 
has  other  friends  I  wish  they  would 
speak,  so  I  could  make  up  my  mind 
whether  to  plant  more  or  not.  But  the 
fellow  who  wants  to  get  rid  of  it  simply 
because  he  can't  has  said  too  much 
already.  Or  has  it  changed  its  taste, 
or  has  stock  got  accustomed  to  it  ?  If 
so,  how  about  calves  and  young  stock 
that  take  to  it  so  greedily  ?  Or  is  it 
with  them  as  of  old,  when  it  was  said  of 
the  children  that  "  the  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  on  edge  ?  "  They  are  bred  to 
it.  I  like  to  chew  a  bit  of  the  root,  and 
last  spring,  while  loading  some  to  haul 
to  my  stock  from  a  neighbor's,  who  was 
digging  it  up,  I  got  hold  of  a  joint  that 
was  sweet  and  tasted  pleasant ;  but  I 
was  moving  about  and  did  not  know 
where  I  got  it,  and  have  worried  so 
much  that  I  did  not  find  and  plant  it. 
If  we  could  have  such  sweet-rooted 
Johnson  grass  as  that  was,  hog  men 
would  be  fixed. 

I  wonder  if  the  new  creator,  Mr. 
Burbank,  could  not  make  some  ?  Some 
loads  I  scattered  to  the  stock,  but  one 
large  load  of  a  ton  or  so  I  put  in  one 
pile  on  a  Bermuda  grass  spot,  thinking 
if  the  cows  did  not  eat  it  when  it  got 
dry  I  would  burn  it  to  kill  the  Bermuda. 
The  cows  were  well  fed  at  the  time, 
but  they  rustled  and  shook  the  dirt  off 
those  roots,  slept  on  them  and  did  their 
worst  on  them,  but  gained  in  milk,  and 
if  they  left  a  joint  it  was  hard  to  find. 
This  is  not  to  people  who  are  sure  of 
water  to  keep  gophers  down.  But  I 
miss  my  guess  if  a  few  years  don't  find 
all  stock  raisers  planting  it. 

Visalia.  H.  E.  Dye. 


Derp  down  in  country  well  nod  city  water 
main  are  the  seeds  of  dysentery  and  cholera  mor- 
bus. Do  not  let  them  multiply  in  your  body.  Take 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  when  your  bowels  begin 
to  trouble  you.  It  always  cures. 


What  You  Can  Learn  at  the  University 
Short  Course. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  general  state- 
ment about  the  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture at  the  State  University,  which  all 
our  readers  (both  sexes  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  upward)  are  invited 
to  take  part  in,  with  no  charge  for  tui- 
tion. The  dates  will  be  from  October  7 
to  December  18— ten  weeks.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
courses  of  instruction  offered  : 

Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Soils. — 
Profs.  Hilgard  and  Loughridge :  A 
short  course  of  lectures  on  the  nature, 
classification  and  cultural  treatment  of 
soils,  with  especial  reference  to  Califor- 
nia conditions. 

Fertilizers. — Prof.  Shaw  :  A  brief 
discussion  of  the  rational  use  of  plant 
food  as  adapted  to  California  conditions. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants. — Prof. 
Wickson  :  Sketches  from  a  practical 
point  of  view  of  the  conditions  affecting 
the  growth  of  grasses  and  forage  plants 
in  California,  the  species  which  have 
shown  special  adaptation  and  value  to 
the  different  regions,  and  suggestions 
concerning  their  culture. 

Sugar  Beet  Culture. — Prof.  Shaw  :  A 
discussion  of  the  adaptability  of  soils, 
and  the  methods  of  irrigation  in  the 
production  of  the  sugar  beet. 

California  Horticulture. — Prof. Wick- 
son :  A  discussion  of  the  commercial 
products  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers, their  varied  requirements,  culture 
methods,  and  promise  as  lines  of  invest- 
ment. 

Plant  Propagation.  —  Mr.  Stuben- 
rauch  :  The  technique  of  propagation 
practices,  especially  seeding,  budding 
and  grafting.  Lectures  and  practical 
work. 

Viticulture. — Mr.  Twight :  The  meth- 
ods of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
vineyard,  with  especial  reference  to 
California  conditions. 

Economic  Entomology. — Prof.  Wood- 
worth  :  The  insects  affecting  the  fruit 
interests  in  California. 

Entomological  Laboratory.  —  Prof. 
Woodworth  :  The  methods  of  collect- 
ing, preserving  and  identifying  insects, 
and  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Milk  and  Its  Products. — Prof.  Ander- 
son :  These  lectures  will  take  up  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  secretion  and  composi- 
tion of  milk  ;  the  principles  of  the  Bab- 
cock  test  and  other  milk  tests ; 
fermentations  in  milk  and  their  control ; 
principles  and  objects  of  pasteuriza- 
tion ;  various  methods  of  separating 
cream  from  milk  ;  cream  ripening  and 
use  of  starters  ;  churning  and  working 
butter;  cheese  making  and  curing; 
scoring  butter  and  cheese,  and  such 
other  subjects  as  pertain  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  manufacturing  of  milk 
products. 

Practical  Dairy  Work. — Opportunity 
will  be  given,  as  far  as  practical,  for 
short  course  students  who  desire  to  do 
some  of  the  work  in  butter  and  cheese 
making,  but  they  will  be  required  to 
provide  themselves  with  suits  and  pay 
the  fee  required  in  that  course. 

Dairy  Bacterio'ogy.  —  Dr.  Ward  : 
Lectures,  text  book  work,  and  demon- 
strations concerning  the  various  kinds 
of  bacteria  which  are  of  importance  to 
dairying. 

Dairy  Chemistry. — Prof.  Shaw  ■  The 
aim  of  these  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions is  to  give  the  student  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  action  in  its  relation  to  the 
souring  of  milk,  cream  ripening,  and 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  etc. 

Feeding  Farm  Animals. — Prof.  An- 
derson :  A  course  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations embracing  the  principles  of 
nutrition  ;  their  relation  to  animal  life 
for  producing  meat  and  milk  ;  composi- 
tion and  digestibility  of  foods  ;  concen- 
trated foods  and  their  value  ;  how  to 
compound  rations,  and  balanced  vs.  un- 
balanced rations. 

Breeds  and  Breeding. — Prof.  Ander- 
son :  The  principles  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, with  a  discussion  of  heredity, 
variation,  in-and-in  breeding,  etc.,  and 
the  various  breeds  of  dairy  cattle,  as 
to  their  history,  characteristics,  and 
adaptability  to  various  conditions  of 
land  and  food. 

Veterinary  Science.  —  Dr.   Ward  : 
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These  lectures  will  include  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  anatomy  and  physiology 
of  domestic  animals  and  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Especial  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  methods  of 
prevention  and  control  of  tuberculosis, 
Texas  fever,  anthrax,  hog  cholera,  and 
other  important  diseases  of  farm  ani- 
mals. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained 
in  private  houses  in  Berkeley  for  from 
$18  to  $30  per  month,  and  the  accom- 
modations are  ample.  The  University 
provides  neither  room  nor  board. 

For  further  particulars  address  E.  J. 
Wickson,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Practice,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Large  capacity  is  a  point  emphasized  in  the  ad- 
vertisements of  all  hay  press  manufacturers, 
j.  A.  Spencer,  a  h*y  press  manufacturer  of 
Dwight,  Ills  ,  makes  this  claim  and  proposes  to 
make  a  test  and  establish  its  truth  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  a  sale.  Jnhis  catalogue  he  says  in 
regard  to  one  of  his  passes  that  if  any  purchaser 
desires,  he  can  demand  a  contest,  and  if  it  fails  to 
bale  three  tons  m  re  in  a  day  than  any  other  no- 
borse  press  not  forming  a  larger  bal-i  the  pur- 
chaser neid  not  pay  for  the  press  The  two 
presses  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  running 
in  our  columns,  the  Hercules  and  Alligator,  are 
box  presses.  Herewith  is  a  cut  of  the  Alligator 
Press.  Readers  interested  in  the  hay  baUng  Busi- 
ness might  send  to  Mr.  Spencer  for  his  catalogue. 


The  new  Benicia-Hancock  disc  plow  put 
out  during  the  past  season  proved  to  be 
an  unqualified  success.  In  view  of  past 
failures  on  the  part  of  Eastern  manufac- 
turers, the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works 
may  feel  proud  of  their  product.  More 
were  sold  than  anticipated,  for  the  public 
had  begun  to  think  that  the  disc  did  not 
make  a  good  plow.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  disc  plow  can  be  a  success  unless 
made  under  the  Hancock  patents,  which 
have  just  been  sustained  in  an  injunction 
suit  brought  against  an  imitator.  Baker  & 
Hamilton  have  established  agencies  over 
the  greater  part  of  several  States.  Write 
them  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  particu- 
lars. m  * 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  12,  1902. 

706,872.— Drill  Rod-J.  H  Adam*,  Fullerton.  Cal. 
706,873  —Game — J.  S.  Ackerman,  San  Diego,  Cal. 
706.709.— Printing  Prkss— H.  B.  Allen,  s.  P. 
706,711  —Explosive  Engine— G.  s.  Andres,  S.  P. 

706.715  — ABDOMINAL  BANDAGE- Mildred  T.  Bar- 
nett,  S.  F. 

706.716  —Malting  Kiln-B.  Berg,  S.  F. 
706,886  —BOILER— J.  A.  Bernard!,  Sa  em,  Or. 
708,722.— Canopy  —  E.  G.  Burland,  Watsonvllle, 

Cal. 

706,724  — Glove— R.  N.  Carson,  S.  F. 
706,641.-Fence-W.  Crabb,  S.  F. 

706.803.  — Buoy— W.  S.  Crouch  Jr.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

706.804.  — Buoy— W.  S.  Crouch  Jr  ,  Tacoma  Wash. 
706,904.— Door  Stop  and  Catch— J.  Daniel,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 

706.909  —Garment  Supporter— W.  L.  Dinsmoor, 
Portland  Or. 

706,732— Applicator— A.  W  Ellington,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

706,917.— Split  Pulley— H.  W.  Finch,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

706.755  — Rabble  Carriage— D.  C  Jackllng,  Re- 
public, Wash. 

703.756  — Ore  Furnace— D  C  Jackling,  Republic, 
Wash. 

706,571— Coffee  Roaster— F.  Krux,  S  F. 
706,836  — PCOOP— W.  R.  Lee,  St.  Oltir,  Nev 
708,986  — Lawn  Sprinkler— P.  Moderson,  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 

706,775.— Forming  Statuary— F.  Peano,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

707,001.-  Oil  Burner -C.  T.  Pepper,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

707,003 —Rotary  Engine— J.  P.  Pollard,  Silver- 

706,779.'— Thrust  Bearing— J.  Porritt,  S.  F. 
7(16,787— Vanner—C.  C.  Pratt,  Portland.  Or. 
706,697  —Article  Attacher— H.  H.  Sims,  Ocean- 
park,  Cal. 

706,865.— Saw  Set  — D.  W.  Solomon,  Arlington, 
Wash. 

706,703.— Bur  Chuck— T.  R.  Tierce,  Downey,  Cal. 
707,038.— Engine  Governor  — M.  F.  Volkmann, 

Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
706,6»0.— Wave  Motor  —  H.  Williams,  Willits, 

»;al 

706,621.— Sink  Strainer— S.  F.  Williams,  S.  F. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    <fc  GO., 
8ole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  make  of  the  wheel. 

i  ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

'  last  almost  forever.  Fit  any  wagon,  straight 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  tor  the  cata- 
logue.  We  mail  it  free. 
ELK'JTIUC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box   ioi  Qulncy,  Ills. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 

JERSEYS-  First-class  regist'd  bulls  for  sale.  In- 
quire C.  L.  Taylor,  218  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

A  J  C  C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo.  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTE1N8  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporten.  Bstabliahed  1876. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
1b  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS.— Write  us  for  prices 
on  sows  and  boar  not  related.  Sweepstakes  herd- 
State  Fair.  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg.  Cal. 

SUTTON  BROS..  Lodi.  Cal.  Breeders  of  Regisfd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUBOO 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Lot  Angeles.  Oal.   Established  In  1876. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

A8HLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  St  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


s 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Clroulara  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

#gB^DEWEY,STR0NG  ScCO.^ 


PATENTS 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


SEALED  BIDS 

will  be  received  and  opened  September  20th,  1902, 
by  the  GUINDA  PRUNE  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION  for 

350  Tons  (more  or  less)  of  Good 

Merchantable  Prunes 

grown  and  cured  in  Capay  Valley,  Yolo  County, 
California.  Bids  to  be  made  on  basis  of  the  four 
sizes,  with  premium  of  large  sizes  F.  O.  B., 
GUINDA,  CAL .  purchaser  to  furnish  sacks. 
Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
check  to  the  amount  of  $1000  00,  payable  to  the 
undersigned.  The  Association  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  Correspondence  soli- 
cited. Address 

S.  GLADNEY,  Secretary, 

GUINDA,  CAL. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying:  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Ironworks 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


DOUBLE  BAI 

OF 


'ARD 


Increased 
Yields 

and 

Better 
Quality 


are  every  farmer's  aim. 

Potash 

in  proper  proportion  is  an 
essential  aid  to  success. 

All  that  the  best  agricultural 
authorities  have  found  out  about 
fertilization  is  told  in  our  books. 
We  mail  them  free  to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


MKYKK,  WILSON  St  CO.,  San  *  ra««i»vu,  val.. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 


THE  R.  F.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,    CPt  L. 


Tatent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

Oil  Tanks.  Tanks  for  all  purposes.  Get  my  de- 
livered price  on  Tanks.  I  can  save  you  from  10% 
to  20%.  3000  feet  of  pipe  at  a  bargain.  One  15  H.  P. 
Otto  Gas  Engine.   Write  to-day. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 
Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  AVE  ,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


August  30,  1902. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


Typical  Towns  of  Two  Valleys. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

F.  P.  Cook. 

The  awakening  of  California  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  gravest  interest.  The  change 
that  is  almost  everywhere  taking  place 
— of  the  transforming  of  a  few  large 
land  holdings  into  many  small  ones 
— is  the  foundation  of  human  prog- 
ress. It  is  in  every  way  the  foundation 
of  business  success.  That  this  is  the 
view  taken  by  the  best  trained  business 
men  can  be  seen  from  the  action  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  in  securing 
120,000  acres  of  land  near  Fresno  for 
colonization  purposes.  This  awakening 
and  transformation  is  not  yet  so  ap- 
parent in  the  Sacramento  valley;  but  it 
is  coming,  nevertheless — coming  surely 
and  steadily,  with  prosperity  and  hu- 
man culture  of  every  kind  in  its  train. 

Below  in  the  columns  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  presented  sketches  of 
two  towns,  typical  of  the  progress  in 
either  valley. 

Orland. — Saloons  exist  in  Orland, 
but  they  get  very  little  attention. 
Many  of  the  farmers  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  have  just  natura'ly  quit 
some  of  the  bad  habits  which  seem  to 
deaden  too  many  wheat-supported 
towns. 

Orland,  up  in  the  Sacramento  valley, 
on  the  dry  west  side  of  the  valley,  167 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco  and  10 
miles  west  of  the  Sacramento  river,  is 
one  of  the  little  towns  of  that  valley 
that  have  awakened  to  their  possibili- 
ties and  powers  and  are  coming  on. 

It  is  a  really  notable  little  town,  on 
several  accounts.  It  has  a  local  news- 
paper editor  who  tries  to  combine  peo- 
ple together  for  some  good  purpose, 
rather  than  to  set  them  by  the  ears. 

It  has  a  new  hotel  112x98  feet,  in  an 
L-shape,  by  32  feet  in  width,  two 
stories,  of  brick,  and  contains  twenty- 
eight  sleeping  rooms — none  of  them 
dark  ;  has  rough-coat  plastering  and 
oiled-wood  wainscoting  inside  finish  in 
the  main  rooms;  it  was  put  up  by  popu- 
lar subscriptions  by  citizens  incor- 
porated into  a  company  and  will  be 
opened  Sept.  1st  by  B.  L.  Kesselring. 
The  cost  of  the  hotel  was  $20,000,  and 
one-half  of  that  was  raised  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

Orland  has  also  a  department  store, 
of  which  it  is  justly  proud.  It  is  110x90 
feet,  of  brick,  one  story,  lighted  by 
acetylene  gas  and  well  stocked  in  all 
principal  lines. 

The  Northern  California  Power  Co. 
of  Redding  has  just  built  its  line  to 
Willows  through  Orland,  thus  giving 
light  and  power  for  all  purposes,  mak- 
ing many  enterprises  possible. 

In  fruits  this  year  oranges  will  not  be 
as  heavy  as  usual,  but  the  crops  of  ap- 
ricots, peaches,  almonds  and  grapes 
are  good.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Or- 
land could  take  the  first  prize  for,  in 
every  way,  the  finest  crop  of  almonds 
in  the  State  this  year,  from  the  35-acre 
orchard  of  P.  D.  Bane. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
creamery,  which,  if  it  shall  be, done, 
will  be  a  great  help. 

A  new  $4000  high  school  is  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  December  1,  or  near  that 
date. 

Orland  is  situated  on  high  land,  roll- 
ing gently  to  the  north,  east  and  south, 
which  gives  it  good  drainage.  The  soil 
is  excellent,  and  Mr.  Bane's  orchard  is 
an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
orchard  line  with  good  cultivation  with- 
out irrigation.  On  the  highest  ground 
it  is  but  15  to  25  feet  to  good  well 
water,  yet  the  whole  section  has  abund- 
ance of  irrigation  water  at  hand  from 

Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  tbey  cannot  reacb  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  '"ure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Stony  creek,  a  main  ditch  and  many 
laterals  having  already  been  built. 
With  a  climate  as  clear,  dry  and  hot — 
which  is  what  makes  early  citrus 
fruits — as  any,  Orland  vicinity  is  pre- 
pared to  compete  with  any  point  in 
the  State  for  the  Thanksgiving  market 
and  its  high  prices,  being  also  free  from 
fruit  pests  in  orange  culture.  Alto- 
gether, Orland  is  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing towns  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
which  has  awakened.  It  seems  to  have, 
in  a  moral  way,  in  a  business  way,  and 
in  a  material  way,  a  firm  basis  for  pros- 
perity. 

The  Gateway  City.— Stockton,  the 
gateway  city  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
at  least  to  the  traveler  who  enters  by 
the  central  route  across  the  continent, 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a  city  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  impor- 
tance. Some  of  the  greater  features 
of  recent  growth  are  the  window  glass 
factory,  which  will  turn  out  about  65,- 
000  boxes  of  that  product  per  year  ; 
the  National  Ice  Co.  factory,  which 
turns  out  about  twenty-five  tons  per 
day  and  has  cold-storage  facilities  for 
butter,  eggs,  etc.;  the  manufacture  of 
Tesla  briquettes  from  coal  and  asphalt 
waste;  the  Davis  Oil  Refining  Co.,  for 
refining  crude  petroleum;  and  the  large 
brick  extension,  near  the  Stockton 
creamery  on  the  S.  P.  railroad,  of  its 
warehouse  and  sales  office  facilities  by 
the  Moline  Plow  Co.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  is  the  Angels  Iron  Works, 
which  now  has  plants  at  Angels  Camp 
and  Jamestown,  and  is  putting  nearly 
$250,000  into  three  new  buildings  and 
machinery  along  Main  street.  The 
company  is  now  casting  at  its  plant  in 
Angels  an  iron  wheel,  with  15  feet  di- 
ameter and  2  feet  face,  but  when  fin- 
ished the  main  plant  will  be  at  Stock- 
ton, where  the  head  office  now  is.  The 
Holt  Bros.  Co.  factories  have  reached 
out  and  are  still  reaching  over  block 
after  block,  absorbing  other  firms  and 
plants  until  they  are  now  not  quite  but 
almost  the  whole  thing  in  the  way  of 
the  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  are  reaching  into  the  field  of 
demand  for  other  heavy  machinery; 
the  occupancy  of  an  entire  block  on 
Aurora  street  for  new  works  of  the 
Samson  Iron  Works;  the  building  of  a 
new  shop  and  an  addition  to  the  old  one 
by  the  Globe  Iron  Works;  the  eventual 
building  by  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road company,  it  is  locally  reported,  of 
new  roundhouse,  repair  shops  and  gen- 
eral purpose  buildings  on  three  blocks  of 
land  which  they  have  bought  on  Aurora 
street ;  and  the  two  excellent  cream- 
eries, the  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin. 

The  publication  of  a  magazine,  called 
"Gateway,"  and  entirely  devoted  to 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  has  been  begun 
at  Stockton.  It  is  elegant  in  style  and 
interesting  in  contents. 

In  the  country  about  Stockton  the 
most  notable  tendencies  of  development 
are  the  very  marked  one,  in  a  vineyard 
way,  in  the  northern  part ;  toward  irri- 
gation, and  the  natural  grass  accom- 
paniments of  it,  in  the  southern  part  ; 
the  development  of  asparagus  and  po- 
tato raising  on  the  islands  ;  an  increase 
of  thoroughbred  stock,  and  reputedly 
the  largest  seed  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

Stockton  is  this  year  more  than  keep- 
ing up  its  reputation  as  a  green  fruit 
shipping  point.  The  packers  are  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  D.  D.  Trahern  in 
charge  ;  E.  L.  Robinson,  representing 
the  Gamble-Robinson  Commission  Co.  of 
Minneapolis,  who  are  packing  at  sev- 
eral points  in  this  State,  at  Stockton 
doing  a  generally  f.  o.  b.  business,  it  is 
claimed  by  them  ;  and  Jeffries  &  Co., 
with  W.  C.  Wisecarver  in  charge,  ship- 
ping about  two  carloads  a  day,  and 
doing  apparently  a  first  premium  busi- 
ness— the  first  two  firms  located  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  track,  the  latter 
on  the  Santa  Fe. 

But  above  all,  Stockton  is  proud  of 
her  new  Government  Postoffice  build- 
ing, which  is  very  modest  in  design,  but 
pretty  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Homer  P.  Saxe  of  San  Francisco 
reports  the  sale  of  imported  Iowa 
Shorthorn  bull  "  Mahlon"  to  Mr.  J.  E. 
Dickinson  of  Fresno,  Cal. ;  also,  three 
thoroughbred  French  Merino  bucks  to 
Mr.  J.  S.  Rohrbough  of  Mendocino 
county. 


Where  Is  the  Belgian  Hare? 

What,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  says 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  become  of  that 
wonderfully  interesting  little  chap,  pos- 
sessed of  more  virtues  to  the  square 
inch  than  all  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  combined,  the  Belgian  hare  ? 
Less  than  a  year  ago  he  was  heralded 
far  and  wide  as  the  benefactor  of  the 
universe.  Statesmen  knelt  at  his 
shrine;  legislators  considered  his  needs; 
associations  were  organized  bearing  his 
name  ;  banquet  and  food  shows  were 
held  in  his  honor;  epicures  smacked 
their  lips  at  the  thought  of  him;  invalids 
ate  him  and  were  cured;  sportsmen  de- 
lighted to  sing  his  praises;  acres  of  val- 
uable land  were  set  apart  for  his  bene- 
fit, and  fortunes  awaited  all  who  were 
shrewd  enough  to  start  a  Belgian  hare 
farm. 

We  were  told  that  want  or  hard 
times  could  never  overtake  us  while 
Belgian  hares  were  in  our  midst  and 
their  comrades  were  in  our  orchards. 
Their  flesh  was  better  than  turkey; 
their  fur  beat  seal  and  otter;  and  indis- 
position they  were  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  gentle  and  lovely.  To 
breed  and  cultivate  these  hares  was  the 
easiest  thing  out.  They  would  eat  un- 
complainingly whatever  they  could  get, 
and  two  hares  were  all  that  a  man 
needed  to  start  with,  in  order  to  become 
independently  rich  in  a  short  time. 
Proof  of  this  was  given  in  an  authentic 
statement  printed  about  two  years  ago 
in  the  Argonaut  of  San  Francisco. 
There  it  was  shown,  in  estimating  the 
hares'  average  rate  of  increase,  that 
one  pair  of  animals  would  be  repre- 
sented at  the  end  of  a  year  by  twenty- 
two,  and  that  in  five  years,  if  the  in- 
crease went  on  proportionately,  the  de- 
scendants would  number  3,809,322. 

What,  we  ask,  has  happened  to  the 
Belgian  hare  family  ?  Where  are  all 
its  historians  and  advance  agents  ? 
Where  are  its  10,000,000  or  more  rep- 
resentatives who  were  reported  by 
those  hare  census  takers  to  be  living 
last  year  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  have  they  done  for  posterity  ? 
Where  are  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
canned  hare  supposed  to  have  been  put 
up  in  Arizona  and  other  States  of  the 
Southwest  ?  And  what  about  the  mul- 
titude of  people  who,  having  tasted 
hare  meat,  swore  never  to  forsake  it  ? 
How  are  their  appetites  being  ap- 
peased ? 


The  hnm«n  stomach  is  subject  to  many  dis- 
tress ng  affections,  like  cramps,  cholera  morbus 
and  dysentery,  which,  if  neglected,  are  dangerous. 
The  best  and  quickest  remedy  is  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller.  Look  out  for  substitutes.  25c.  and  50c. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

The  foUowinp  are  among  the  authorized  agents 
for  the  Pacifk  Rtral  Press: 
San  Joaquin  Vall=>y— W.  O.  Lee.  Traver. 
Dixon— Mrs  Grace  Norman. 
Tavl  -vllle— W.  H.  Scott  of  the  "  Enterprise." 
Bla  k*— Postmaster. 
Arbuckle— W  A.  Sublet. 
Maxwell— Mrs.  L.  A  Sutton.  P.  M. 
Will  ws— John  J  West.  P  M. 
Orland— T.  Q  Birch  at  P.  O. 
Corning— T  O.  Nicholson. 
Chlco— Willie  Mltzel. 
BlEirs— W.  D.  Pa-ker. 
Live  Oak — J.  A.  Wilkinson.  P.  M. 
Yuba    ity-H  E.  Meyers,  P.  M. 
(■acraniento  ''o  — G.  Cox.  Florin. 
San  Jo  iquin  Co.— 1.  E.  and  R.  B.  Freeman.  Loll. 
Healdsuurg— F  W.  Pooke.  of  the  "Tribune." 
Geyservlile— H.  M.  Hast'ngs.  of  the  "  Gazette." 
R-eiley    F.  S.  Knauer.  P.  M. 
Dlnuba— H  Hurst,  of  trie  "  Alta  Advocate.' 
Exeier-Fred  Paire.  of  the  "  fun." 
LindBay— H.  W.  Uockham.  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 
Porterville— Lumley  Bros  .  of  the  "  Enterprise." 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper.  Founder,  Pneu- 
monia, etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract* 
ed  Cord,  Curb.  Splint,  etc, 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  In- 
variably cured  by  the  use  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
pmoney  refunded.    Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 
„  TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  UIIIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc    Kills  rain  instantly.   Our  lOCpago  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience"  Fl£  Eli. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48*  O'Farrell  St.,  Kan  Frumlx-o.  Cal. 
■win  of  so-called  Blllfaa  mmr  i.-rn<ilnr  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  Misters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 

We  Pay  Warranted 

the  for 
Freight.  Ten  Years. 


Write  and  ask  us  how  we  can  sell  our  high  grade 
drop- head 

Eureka  Sewing  Machine 

for  this  figure.   Will  soon  convince  vou  it  is  equal 
to  any  S65.00  MACH  i  ME  on  the  market. 

W.  O.  HARDWARE  CO., 

SrtlN  FRANCISCO. 

s^Fresno  Scraper. 

3»- +-S  Foot, 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


-4-tH  i 

PACE_ 

I 

HOLD  UP 


vour  head  and  hear  v.mr  sentence."   Try  one  strip 

of  PAGE 23- Bar,  58- Inch  Poultry  Fence. 

PAflK  nrOTRM  wilt  I-  PKHRM <'<>.,  AlHtUN.  mm. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45   minutes.    Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 

just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Writn  today.  A«k  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Cbemisls.  Union  Stock  Vis.,  Chicago. 


FLEMING'S. 


e  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cored- 
ISew,  commoa-WDM  method, 
not  expensive.  No  enre»  mo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  LumpJaw,  free  if 
you  attic  for  Pamphlet  ■*'■ 

Fleming  Broth,  chemist*, 
Taloa  Htock,  Tarda,    ChJratro.  UL 


Telephone  Main  199. 
F3  I  «  k  e  ,    Moffltt    <fc  ToiA/n«» 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-5Q-61  Flrit  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK,  Loi  Angeloi. 
ht, a xrw  unu>A t.t   t,  on  v***!**.*  r>»» 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg:  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  c&ctf&  NEW  YORK- 


>RTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  2  years.  Everything  that  goes  into 
It  Is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION  -  Body,  24  Inch  x  Winch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter.  4-bow  wrought  Iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc 

<~>RD13R  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SELL   A   HORSE   AND   BUY   A  PLOW. 


MADE  WITH 
1,  2,  3  AND  4  DISCS. 

oooooo 

NO  COST  FOR 
REPAIRS 
AND  SHARPENING 
POINTS. 


50%  LIGHTER 
DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


oooooo 


THE  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW. 


USES  LESS 
HORSES  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


The  Only  Successful   Disc  Plow  to  D^te ! 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PLOW  SAYS: 


Pleasanton,  Cal.,  Dec.  30th,  '01. 
We  sold  the  3-Disc  Plow  we  had  here 
and  put  it  into  a  field  where  the  mustard 
stalks  were  so  high  that  no  other  plow 
could  be  used.  The  mustard  was  fully 
10  feet  high  and  some  of  the  stalks 
were  from  1£  to  2  inches  thick.  We 
plowed  everything  under  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  and  left  the  land  in  fine  con- 
dition to  sow.  The  men  we  sold  it  to 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  plow 
and  after  the  second  time  around  the 
field  said,  "  We  never  expected  to  get 
around  with  this  plow  or  any  other 
without  having  to  cut  the  mustard  and 
clean  the  land." 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Hall  Hardware  Co. 


Coles  Valley,  Oct,  2,  1901. 
The  plow  is  a  daisy,  you  bet !  The 
more  I  use  mine,  the  better  I  like  it, 
for  it  will  just  beat  any  other  kind  of  a 
plow  all  to  pieces.  It  pulverizes  the 
ground  thoroughly  8  inches  deep  and 
makes  the  most  complete  seed  bed  I 
ever  saw.  It  does  not  skip  nor  cut  and 
cover  either,  but  plows  all  the  ground 
and  turns  everything  under  in  the 
shape  of  weeds  and  trash.  Mr. 
Churchill  started  his  to-day  and  is  de- 
lighted with  it.  He  works  4  horses 
with  his.  I  orjly  work  3  so  far.  Have 
plowed  over  15  acres  with  mine  and 
can  plow  about  4  acres  a  day. 

L.  T.  Thompson. 

HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS  JUST  LIKE  THESE. 


Umatilla  Co.,  Ore. 
I  purchased  one  of  the  Benicia  Disc 
Plows  in  the  fall  of  1901  and  used  same 
during  September,  in  dry  soil  and  on  a 
piece  of  land  that  I  had  taken  two  con- 
secutive crops  from,  and  find  this  third 
crop  to  be  the  best  of  the  three.  The 
Benicia  Disc  Plow  will  not  only  do  the 
most  satisfactory  work  in  dry  soil,  but 
is  at  least  J  lighter  in  draft  than  any 
other  plow  on  the  market. 

E.  N.  Smith. 


If  your  neighbor  has  one,  see  it  at  work.     Just  a  plain  Disc  Plow,  with  no  fancy  features  to  worry  you  and  spoil  the  plow. 

FOR   SALE    BY    OUR   AGENTS,  and 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    SACRAMENTO,    LOS    ANGELES    PORTLAND,    NEVA/  YORK.. 


acramento 

©AcssYou yfiiL  Fn joy. 
*  <^>?  (poultny  $riow. 

<£^Ut*HPejHoRs£  Show: 
Fancy  Swine-  §  Sheer. 

InWrial^VilionSispl^ 
flusiclatertaianient  a  Instruction 

Shibits  GRR,ED  Free^ 

GE0.VJaCK50N,  ^.i.<§PRECKELS. 


•SEXTY. 


PRESIDENT 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  SI. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  In  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

MIDLAND  FEED.  THE?^lf^^SS.F0R 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use ;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  lhis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUnA  INCUBATOK  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PtiTALUMA,  CAL. 

ASK  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER  FOR  OUR  POULTRY  FOODS: 

Emery's  Beef,  Blood  and  Bone, 

Emery's  Pure  Meat  Meal. 

VALUABLE    INFORMATION    IN    REPLY    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AWSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young    Stock    for    Sale.  LOVELOCK..  NEVADA. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 

With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  fc  00.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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You  Want  Some  of  These 

FOR  FALL  TRADE: 

JOhll  DCCrC  W3.1kill^  PlOWS      ^dispensable — as  staple  with  the  Implement  Dealer  as  Sugar  is  with 


New  Deal  Gang  Plows.  ™"tf„ttaders  of  the  Gang  p,ow  trade' 


More  sold  than  all  of  the  other 


Vprir  T\pp»-p  ft?Cr*  PlftWQ  If  there  is  any  demand  for  Disc  Plows  in  your  trade  you  can  catch  it  with  the 
H LYV   UlllL  U13L  llUVYS.    New  Deere  thg  lategt  and  greatest  improvement  in  Disc  Plows,    i,  2,  3,  4-disc. 

T^icf*  HcirrrtWQ      Made  for  Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Field  Work.    Round  or  Cutaway  Discs.    Few  cast- 
AJLHL  AldllUYVS.    ings  to  break     AU  standards  are  steei     An  bearings  have  wood  boxes. 

J  ^/"•Vlllttlf^f"  WflP^ftTIQ  ^or  strengtn  and  reliability.  We  can  supply  you  with  either  the  Steel  Skein  Axle, 
y    JmmHv*     TTdSUllS.    Tubuiar  Axle>  or  Schuttler  Patent  Round  Solid  Steel  Stool  Collar  Axle— the  strongest, 

simplest  and  best  axle  ever  made.    Built  on  mechanical  principles. 

Deere  All  Right  Vehicles. 

For  Quality,  Style  and  Finish  will  satisfy  your  customers. 

DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses    Kasy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bale*  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


'round^Idmimi.  hay  press  comx55hn«s0city  L  hour 


DE  LAYAL  DAIRY  SDPPLY  CO.,  217  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  * 


Belf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangero-, 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self -Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  ten  J 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Oar  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back.  If  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


ron 

Ca  ta  log  he 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Anderson-Barngrover    Co  , 

Largest  Manufacturers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 

COMBINATION  PRUNE  MACHINES  (DIPPABNRb  oradeV™*) 

AUTOMATIC  PRUNE  DIPPERS  FOR  LARGE  ORCHARDS. 

UP-TO-DATE  TRUCKS,  WAGONS,  FIELD  CARS,  ETC.     PACKING  HOUSE  AND  CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 
Santa    Clara    Street.    SAN    JOSE.  GAI_. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES 

for  Poultry. 

Something  unique. 

Designed  and  constructed 
from  the  suggestions  of  several 
experienced  poultrymen. 

Almost  Vermin  Proof. 

Well  built  and  easily  handled 
by  two  men. 

We  can  build  them  cheaper 
than  you  can. 

Shipped  knocked  down. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO.. 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 


ALSO 


JACK50N 

Hiipl  Pomps. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 


201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


4-11    market    St.    San  Francisco. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


I  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  Thoy  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  witn  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  inches 
loner.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cord) ng  to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sis.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO..  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  APn  CTPPI  PANflP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
wiLLflKuaiccL  K/*nvjc  we  wU1  for  a  8hort  tlme  dellver  at  vour 

depot  free  of  charge  our  hienest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
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Corning  and  Its  Vicinity. 

One  of  the  bright  and  growing  towns  of  northern 
California  is  Corning,  a  place  of  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants, situated  in  a  peculiar  section  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  included  in  the  politi- 
cal division  called  Tehama 
county.  The  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  are 
not  wholly,  but  are  largely, 
conditioned  upon  the  or- 
charding situated  closely 
about  it,  most  of  which  has 
come  into  bearing  in  the  last 
few  years  and  the  whole  of 
which  now  cuts  some  figure 
commercially.  The  pictures 
accompanying,  taken  from 
one  of  the  low  hills  or  bluffs 
near  town,  give  a  very  fair 
idea  of  this  section  and  the 
town.  In  addition  to  this 
orcharding,  and  to  grain 
raising,  much  of  which  is 
still  going  on  about  Corn- 
ing, alfalfa  and  stock  rais- 
ing and  poultry  and  egg 
producing  are  coming  into 

prominence,  and  are  destined  to  serve  to  diversify  the 
industries  of  that  section  and  render  its  prosperity 
more  sure. 

The  idea  that  fruit  can  not  be  profitably  raised  in 
many  of  the  richer  sections  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
— long  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  grain  raising — 
is  one  that  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Much  depends 
upon  the  sort  of  fruit  the  raising  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  attempt,  as  to  whether  it  can  be  raised  or 


with  water-bearing  gravel  that  they  prove  to  be 
equally  good  sections  for  orcharding.  There  has 
been  some  question  about  the  section  around  Corning 
as  to  orchard  development,  but  perhaps  what  has 
actually  been  produced  there  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 


is,  dying  ones  or  those  that  showed  any  such  ten- 
dency, and  not  one  orchard  of  any  size  that  could  be 
so  spoken  of ;  while  the  10,000  planted  acres  bear  all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees,  from  spring  setting  to  twelve 
years  old.    The  trees  grow  to  medium  size,  and  bear 


Town  of  Corning  and  High  Lands  Planted  to  Orange  and  Olive. 


years,  shown  by  the  photographs  herewith,  is  the 
best  evidence  on  the  subject.  And  while  the  largest 
part  of  such  development  has  been  made  under  one 
management  and  the  name  of  "  May  wood  Colony," 
such  development  has  not  been  confined  to  it, 
and  some  of  the  oldest  orchards  are  not  a  part 
of  it.  There  are  said  by  those  best  acquainted 
there  to  be  about  35,000  acres  in  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearing section  in  which  Corning  is  situated.  Of 


Orchards  on  the  Low  Lands  of  the  Cross  Valley,  near  Corning. 


not  successfully  and  to  a  commercial  degree.  It  is 
becoming  gradually  more  settled  that  the  right  fruit 
with  the  right  methods  can  be  raised  almost  any- 
where in  the  great  valleys  of  California,  as  well  as 
elsewhere  in  the  State  :  in  some  places  without  irri- 
gation, in  others  with  it.  Some  sections,  as  those 
around  Chico  and  other  places,  having  a  dry  appear- 
ance when  devoted  to  grain  raising,  are  so  underlaid 


these  over  25,000  were  included  in  the  "  May  wood 
Colony"  promotion  of  development,  and  about  11,000 
acres  have  been  planted  and  are  settled  upon  by  res- 
idents, though  there  is  some  non-resident  cultivation. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  whatever  the  develop- 
ments of  the  future  in  this  section  may  be,  more  than 
half  a  day's  travel  through  its  orchards  in  June  las  u 
did  not  show  more  than  500  poor  looking  trees,  that 


early  and  heavily  for  their  age. 

The  attempt  to  build  up  this  section  by  orchard- 
ing  was    based   by   Foster   &   Woodson  (lately 
succeeded  by  Warren  N.  Woodson)  of  the  Maywood 
colony  on  superficial  and  other  peculiarities  in  the 
country,  which  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
eye,  but  which  do  not  show  in  the  photographs. 
There  is,  at  this  point  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  a 
crosscutting  valley  running  across  the  Sacramento 
valley  diagonally  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast.    The  edge  of  part  of  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  smaller  picture.    The  limits  of  this 
cross  valley  are  clearly  defined  by  high  land  on 
either  side,  so  that  the  valley  looks  like  the 
abandoned  bed  of  a  dried-up  stream,  which  is 
several  miles  across  and  some  12  miles  or  more 
long,  beginning  with  two  prongs  which  coalesce 
to  form  the  middle  part  of  the  valley,  and  again 
divide  a  mile  or  so  southeast  of  town  and  end 
at  the  Sacramento  river,  3  miles  or  so  east  of 
Corning.    On  this  obvious  peculiarity,  re-en- 
forced by  an  alluvial  and  gravelly  formation  in 
the  valley  and  the  presence  of  water  within  5 
to  8  feet  of  the  surface,  the  development  of  or- 
charding was  begun  and  has  so  far  been  con- 
tinued. 

The  smaller  picture  here  shows  ths  hills  of 
red  land  by  which  the  cross  valley  goes  in  two 
Hj     divisions  to  reach  the  Sacramento  river.  On 
these  Messrs.  C.  H.  Foster  and  W.  N.  Wood- 
son have  planted  orange  and  olive  orchards, 
where  it  is  80  to  100  feet  to  water,  and  are  sup- 
Efij;     porting  them  by  irrigation  with  Water  gained 
by  pumps  from  wells  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  and 
Kl     applied  through  cement  reservoirs  on  their 
Eta     summits.    But  the  orchards  on  the  lowlands 
are  unirrigated,  though  the  development  of  the 
Litchfield  colony,  some  5  miles  to  the  west 
toward  the  coast  mountains,  toward  which  the 
cross  valley  rises,  is  being  based  on  ditch-system 
irrigation,  with  an  abundance  of  water,  which  tends 
to  assist  the  orchards  nearer  town  on  the  Maywood 
colony  tracts,  lower  down. 

Corning  has  ample  cannery  and  fruit-drier  facil- 
ities, which  were  notable  last  season  for  their  clean- 
liness when  in  operation  ;  and  it  has  a  very  social 
and  intelligent  people,  largely  drawn  from  Eastern 
States. 
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seedling  oranges  bring  fair  prices.  Lemons  are 
dragging.  The  dried  fruit  markets  are  quiet.  East- 
ern buyers  are  scared  by  the  low  futures  of  jobbers. 
Apricots  are  brightened  by  a  shipment  of  100  tons  to 
Europe.  Little  is  doing  in  new  prunes.  Figs  are  sell- 
ing better  than  the  general  condition  of  things  might 
indicate,  and  white  figs  are  bringing  good  prices. 
Honey  is  firm  and  higher  for  extracted — quite  a  ship- 
ment has  been  made  to  Antwerp.  Almonds  are 
rather  slow,  but  not  quotably  lower.  New  hops  are 
in  and  held  at  24@25c,  while  bids  are  a  little  lower. 
Wool  is  the  same  as  before:  good  is  wanted  at  full 
prices,  but  none  in  sight  at  this  point. 


Prof.  Carlyle  has  profited  by  all  the  cabinets  and 
general's  aids,  doctors,  counsellors  and  engineers 
that  exist  in  the  live  stock  line,  and  he  comes  to  give 
judgment,  clear,  sharp  and  final,  on  each  case  as  it 
comes  before  his  trained  eye  and  mind.  The  old  style 
of  judging,  with  its  connubiations  and  favoritism  and 
prejudices,  has  gone  by.  Prof.  Carlyle  is  a  member 
of  the  group  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pierce  at  the  close  of 
his  note.  He  has  large  experience.  He  knows  an 
animal  when  he  sees  it,  and  those  who  watch  his  de- 
cisions will  learn  something. 
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The  Week. 

The  lines  of  chief  activity  are  the  same  as  last  week 
—  warm  politics  for  the  statesmen  and  warm  work 
for  the  industrialist  in  finishing  up  the  grain  harvest 
and  pushing  on  in  the  caring  for  the  later  fruits.  In 
many  fruits  it  is  an  off  year  for  profits  and  some 
losses  will  have  to  be  covered.  Such  experience 
saems  unavoidable  in  the  present  condition  of  trade 
and  manipulation.  It  is  the  trough  of  the  sea  into 
which  even  staunch  craft  sometimes  fall  and  are 
severely  tried.  It  is  much  the  same  all  along  the 
coast.  The  only  way  to  proceed  is  to  swing  out  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  year's  troubles  are  only  temporary. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  higher  levels  are 
closed;  in  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
marked  improvement  before  another  fruit  crop  can  be 
secured,  and  at  an  advantage  next  year  as  great  as 
disadvantage  has  seemed  this  season.  The  situation 
will  clear  and  all  wise  efforts  will  yield  good  returns. 

There  has  been  quite  an  active  outward  movement 
of  grains  and  breadstuffs,  two  full  cargoes  of  wheat, 
two  full  of  barley,  two  mixed  wheat  and  barley,  to 
Europe;  another  part  barley  to  New  York,  a  part 
steamer  load  of  wheat  to  Peru,  some  rye  to  Austra- 
lia and  Belgium.  There  is  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
in  these  grains  and  a  large  lot  of  flour,  mostly  to 
China.  California  has  given  the  outside  world  quite 
a  mouthful  this  week.  Wheat  is  quiet  and  un- 
changed, except  that  futures  are  a  fraction  better 
at  the  close.  Barley  is  stronger  for  feed  and  firm 
for  brewing  and  shipping.  Minor  grains  are  in  the 
same  shape  as  last  week.  Beans  are  quiet  and  wait- 
ing for  the  new  crop.  Whites  and  Bayos  are  a  little 
lower  and  Pinks  easier.  Bran  keeps  up — some  going 
to  Australia — other  millstuffs  are  unchanged.  Heavy 
arrivals  of  hay  continue,  but  they  are  mostly  in 
second  hands  and  the  price  keeps  up.  All  meats  are 
unchanged;  fresh  pork  holds  up,  though  Eastern 
hams  are  being  cut  a  little.  Strictly  fancy  fresh 
butter  is  stiffer,  though  the  trade  is  running  largely 
on  cold  storage.  Eggs  are  in  the  same  shape  as 
butter.  Fine,  mild  new  cheese  is  in  light  supply  and 
firm.  Poultry  is  also  in  lighter  receipt  and  firm, 
especially  young  chickens.  Potatoes  are  stronger, 
but  not  materially  higher.  Movement  to  Texas  is 
considerable.  Onions  are  steady  and  quiet.  The 
fruit  market  is  in  better  shape;  there  is  better  tone 
and  less  surplus,  so  that  more  sales  are  possible  at 
full  quotations.  Cling  peaches  are  suffering  still, 
however,  and  fall  nearly  to  the  price  of  freestones. 
Dealers  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  fancy  pears, 
though  common  are  so  low.    A  few  Valencia  and 


The  fairs  are  proceeding  in  the  several  districts, 
and  next  week  the  State  Fair  will  open  at  Sacra- 
mento. We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  demand  for 
accommodations  for  live  stock  is  phenomenal.  Direct- 
ors Cox  and  Paine  have  been  busy  selecting  space  to 
build  additional  cattle  stalls  at  the  park,  and  con- 
tracts have  been  let  for  additional  stalls  to  accom- 
modate the  large  number  of  pure-bred  beef  and  dairy 
breeds  that  will  be  on  exhibition.  Cattle  from  Wis- 
consin, New  York,  Kansas  and  Nevada  will  be  on 
exhibition,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  California 
stock.  Swine,  sheep,  goats  and  poultry  applications 
are  far  ahead  of  any  previous  Fair.  Splendid  indi- 
viduals in  all  classes  will  be  on  exhibition.  The 
directors  have  made  every  effort  to  put  the  live 
stock  and  other  agricultural  features  of  the  Fair  to 
the  front.  It  is  said  that  over  100  head  of  Holsteins 
will  be  displayed,  and  breeders  of  other  dairy  stock 
should  see  to  it  that  the  field  is  not  left  for  the  black- 
and-whites.  The  local  Jerseymen  should  do  their 
breed  justice.  It  is  reported  that  a  herd  of  Jerseys, 
prize  winners  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  1901, 
at  Charleston  also  in  1901,  will  be  brought  from  their 
New  York  home  to  show  our  California  Jerseys  a 
thing  or  two.  There  will  be  lots  to  see  and  there 
should  be  many  to  see  it. 

Naturally,  there  is  an  issue  over  the  judging  and 
even  that  will  make  the  fair  better  and  more  inter- 
esting. We  have  already  said  what  we  think  of  the 
single  judge  who  was  selected,  Prof.  Carlyle,  of 
Wisconsin  University.  We  also  gave  last  week  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  single-judge  method.  We 
are  pleased  to  know  that  a  leading  California  breeder, 
for  whom  we  have  great  respect,  Mr.  Henry  Pierce, 
owner  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Ranch  herds,  is  not  afraid 
to  say  what  he  thinks  of  the  modern  method  of  judg- 
ing. Mr.  Pierce  favors  us  with  the  following  inter- 
esting note  : 

To  the  Editor: — Your  paper  of  last  week  devotes 
considerable  space  to  professors  from  experiment  sta- 
tions as  one-man  judges.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
in  having  one  man  for  any  important  position.  I  want 
the  President  to  have  an  able  Cabinet,  a  general  to 
have  good  aides:  several  doctors,  when  one's  life  is  in  the 
balance;  a  State  Governor,  with  a  board  of  able  counsel- 
ors; several  engineers,  when  one  has  to  pay  out  vast 
sums  of  money  for  building  canals;  no  one  man's  opinion 
should  be  taken  on  important  questions. 

Do  men  who  put  up  large  sums  of  money  for  Jerseys 
on  the  island,  or  buy  them  at  Cooper's  sale,  let  some  pro- 
fessor bid  and  choose  for  them  ?  No  ;  they  back  their 
own  judgment.  Do  you  suppose  that  Henry  Miller  and 
Cox  &  Clarke  send  a  professor  from  Cornell  to  buy  beef 
for  them?  They  want  men  to  tell  at  sight  how  much  an 
animal  will  kill  and  those  men  who  have  had  large  ex- 
perience. 

Can  any  man  look  at  a  cow  and  tell  how  much  she  will 
milk,  or  how  much  butter  fat  her  milk  contains  ?  No; 
but  men  who  have  bought  and  sold,  handled,  milked  and 
worked  thousands,  costing  from  $100  to  $5000  each,  make 
the  best  judges. 

Moneyed  men  who  wish  to  invest  in  thoroughbred 
stock  do  not  send  professors  from  some  college  to  buy 
them.  They  send  a  Cooper,  a  Peer,  a  Puller,  Burnett  or 
Alvord,  or  men  who  know  an  animal  the  moment  they 
look  at  it.  I  believe  in  educated  men,  but  to  be  most 
useful  a  man  must  have  large  experience. 

Henry  Pierce. 

Yes,  the  one-man  judge  who  is  fit  to  act  has  all 
these  qualifications,  and  he  has  more  of  them  than 
any  group  of  men  of  ordinary  experience  that  you 
can  pick  up.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  Prof. 
Carlyle  has  seen  and  critically  examined  more 
stock  than  any  ten  men  who  will  be  at  the  State  Fair; 
that  he  has  a  more  definite  and  exact  idea  of  the 
standards  of  each  breed  than  all  the  groups  of  judges 
which  could  be  made  up  there;  that  he  is  far  above 
provincialism;  that  he  knows  no  man  and  no  man's 
interest;  that  he  cannot  be  reached  by  social  argu- 
ments; that  he  carries  in  his  eye  typical  forms  and 
characters  more  sharp  and  accurate  than  any  one 
who  does  not  give  his  life  to  sharp  study  of  his  spe- 
cialty can  ever  see.    To  use  Mr.  Pierce's  figure, 


Pear  Scab  and  Cracked  Bark. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  a  sample  of  wood  from 
the  limb  of  a  pear  tree.  The  disease  is  more  or  less 
on  all  of  the  trees,  except  the  younger  trees,  which 
are  about  one-third  of  the  entire  orchard  of  about 
fourteen  acres.  It  has  been  on  the  trees  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  There  is  also  black  scab — very  bad — 
on  some  of  the  pear  trees.  I  send  you  seven  pears 
with  black  scab  on  them.  The  orchard  has  been 
sprayed  regularly  each  year  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  Paris  green,  but  it  has  had  little  or  no  effect  on 
these  two  diseases.  I  wish  to  have  your  advice  and 
remedy  for  the  black  scab  and  disease  on  the  bark  of 
the  tree.  It  seems  to  begin  on  the  body  and  extends 
to  the  limbs.  Please  state  if,  after  scraping  the 
rough  loose  bark  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  you  can 
recommend  any  wash  or  emulsion  for  the  tree,  to 
soften  or  aid  the  bark  to  recover  from  this  hard, 
scurfy  bark.  If  so,  kindly  give  it  to  me,  so  that  I 
can  not  go  wrong  in  putting  the  materials  needful 
into  the  emulsion,  and  the  proper  time  of  the  year  to 
use  it.  The  soil  is  good,  strong,  fertile  soil,  wet  un- 
derneath, water  line  2\  to  3  feet  under  the  surface, 
well  sheltered  climate. — David  Jacks,  Monterey. 

The  scab  is  amenable  to  treatment  with  the  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  as  a  winter  spray  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  the  resting  spores  on  the  bark.  Subsequent 
treatment,  after  the  foliage  appears,  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  should  check  any  later  introduction  of 
the  disease.  Why  your  treatment  with  Bordeaux  and 
Paris  green  was  not  effective  we  can  not  be  sure.  It 
does,  however,  require  several  applications  to  cope 
with  both  the  scab  and  the  codlin  moth.  Possibly, 
you  did  not  spray  often  enough.  The  trouble  with 
the  bark  is  quite  common  on  pear  trees  and  has  been 
observed  in  this  State  from  the  earliest  planting.  It 
is  rough  and  unsightly,  but,  fortunately,  so  far  as  the 
growth  of  the  tree  is  concerned,  is  much  worse  in 
appearance  than  in  effect,  because  this  cracking  only 
involves  the  outer  bark  and  growth  proceeds  regu- 
larly under  it.  It  is,  however,  undesirable.  Ex- 
perience is  that  the  winter  use  of  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  facilitates  the  scaling  off  of  the  cracked 
outer  bark,  and  in  that  way  probably  ministers  to 
the  better  condition  of  the  inner  bark.  We  doubt  if 
hand  scraping  would  be  desirable.  It  would  be  ex- 
pensive and  might  result  in  greater  injury  to  the 
inner  bark.  The  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash  lessens 
the  scales  and  they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord. 

Beet  Sugar  and  Cane  Sugar. 

To  the  Editor:— There  has  been  a  surprising 
complaint  of  "ill  luck"  among  the  housekeepers 
in  canning  apricots,  and  a  growing  rumor  that  it 
is  beet  sugar  that  is  at  fault.  It  is  not  the  cans,  as 
both  glass  and  tin  are  equally  affected,  and  the  fruit 
ferments  and  bursts  the  jar  or  blows  the  lid  off  the 
tin  can,  so  it  is  not  imperfect  sealing.  It  is  old  and 
experienced  housekeepers,  and  not  novices  only,  who 
complain.  Is  there  a  real  chemical  difference  be- 
tween the  beet  and  the  cane  sugar,  which  requires 
different  treatment  in  cooking?  Some  say  that 
the  one  sugar  crystallizes  and  the  other  "jells" 
when  combined  with  fruit  acids.  The  beet  sugar  is 
no  longer  put  on  the  market  under  that  name,  as 
formerly,  and  if  there  is  any  real  cause  for  the  com- 
plaint against  it,  something  should  be  done  to  protect 
the  consumer.— Reader,  Campbell. 

Some  very  careful  experimentation  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  accuracy  of  the  common  impression  against 
beet  sugar  for  canning  and  jelly-making.  Chemically 
the  sugar  from  the  beet  and  the  sugar  from  the  cane 
are  identical.  If  the  refining  is  perfect  there  ought 
to  be  no  trouble  ;  if  the  refining  is  not  quite  perfect 
the  effect  upon  the  beet  sugar  is  worse  than  upon 
the  cane,  because  the  refuse  materials,  or  impurities, 
in  the  beet  are  more  ill-favored  and  objectionable 
than  in  the  case  of  the  cane.  The  same  percentage 
of  impurity  in  the  sugar  would,  therefore,  render 
beet  sugar  worse  than  cane  sugar  for  uses  in  which 
this  impurity  might  assert  itself.  There  are  cases 
on  record  of  successes  on  a  large  scale  in  using  beet 
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sugar  for  canning.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  strong  impressions  against  it.  This  is  the  way 
the  matter  stands  at  present.  The  University  beet 
sugar  expert,  Dr.  Shaw,  has  in  mind  a  course  of  close 
experimentation  to  determine  the  matter  definitely, 
if  possible,  and  we  hope  he  may  be  able  to  carry  it 
out. 

Preparing  Heavy  Land  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  I  prepared  some  land 
to  be  checked  up  and  planted  in  alfalfa,  but  on 
account  of  the  season,  etc.,  I  planted  it  to  corn  and 
pumpkins,  which,  because  of  the  dry  heat  of  the  land, 
did  not  come  up,  neither  did  any  weeds.  This  coming 
year  I  intend  to  put  in  a  pumping  plant,  and  check 
up  and  plant  the  land  in  alfalfa.  When  should  I 
begin  working  the  land  up,  and  how  many  times,  and 
before  or  after  checking?  When  should  I  sow  the 
alfalfa  and  how  many  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  should 
I  sow  barley  with  the  alfalfa?  The  land  is  strong 
and  heavy,  which  has  been  farmed  but  very  little, 
and  of  an  adobe  character. — A  Subscriber,  Santa 
Clara  county. 

Strong,  heavy  land  of  an  adobe  character  is  not 
best  for  alfalfa,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  get  it  into 
good  condition  for  alfalfa  growing.  If  it  is  really 
adobe,  you  cannot  do  anything  with  it  economically 
until  you  have  had  rain  enough  to  make  it  work 
easily.  Start  in  then  and  plow  deeply  as  you  can, 
grade  and  make  your  check  levees  while  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition,  for  if  you  get  too  much  rain  you  will 
have  to  let  it  lie  until  spring  (unless  you  have  very 
scant  rainfall),  and  then  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the 
work  done  and  seed  in  before  it  dries  too  hard  for  a 
good  catch  of  the  seed.  If  you  can  get  the  land  in 
shape  this  fall,  cross-plow  the  check  bottoms  and  let 
lie  until  spring;  then,  as  early  as  the  ground  works 
well,  plow  enough  to  cover  in  the  weeds,  sow  about 
20  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  and  cover  witn  a  brush 
harrow  very  lightly.  Do  not  sow  any  barley  with  the 
alfalfa.  _ 

Budding  in  the  Mojave  Region. 

To  the  Editor: — A  seedling  almond  orchard,  1£ 
years  old,  growing  vigorously,  some  trees  nearly  2 
inches  in  diameter  already,  on  quite  moist  land,  4000 
feet  above  the  sea,  where  the  thermometer  some- 
times goes  down  to  15°  above  zero,  has  just  been 
budded  and  part  of  the  bands  has  already  been  taken 
off.  Some  buds  have  started  to  grow.  Others  seem 
dormant.  Somes  of  these  latter  are  liable  to  be  cov- 
ered by  the  rapidly  swelling  bark  of  the  vigorous 
trees  before  the  season  closes.  If  these  buds  were 
forced  out  now,  would  they  not  be  so  tender  as  to  be 
killed  by  the  frost  ?  Will  it  be  best  to  let  them  re- 
main dormant  as  far  as  possible  this  fall  ? 

On  very  dry  lands,  where  trees  make  little  growth, 
would  it  be  wise  to  cut  back  the  top  somewhat,  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  of  budding  in  midsummer,  to  help 
the  tree  better  "to  welcome"  the  buds  when  in- 
serted ?  I  have  known  this  to  be  done  with  orange 
and  lemon  trees. — Reader,  Fairmont. 

It  would  be  safer  not  to  force  out  growth  as  late 
as  this,  but  to  allow  the  trees  to  finish  their  growth 
and  cutback  in  the  spring  before  the  growth  starts, 
not  removing  all  the  top  even  then,  but  complete  the 
removal  as  you  see  that  the  buds  start  and  are  able 
to  take  the  sap.  Removing  part  of  the  top  before 
the  budding  time  in  midsummer  would  be  helpful 
where  the  trees  seem  to  have  limited  vitality.  We 
believe,  as  we  mentioned  in  reply  to  a  previous 
query,  that  the  secret  of  greatest  success  under  your 
desert  plateau  conditions  would  be  to  bud  as  early  in 
the  season  as  possible  and  to  induce  the  bud  to  imme- 
diate growth. 

Sweet  Clover  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  specimen  of  seed  which 
was  separated  from  a  crop  of  grain  grown  here.  I 
would  like  to  know  the  name  of  the  plant  furnishing 
it.  Please  state  whether  it  is  commonly  called  sweet 
clover. — Subscriber,  Stockton. 

The  seed  you  send  belongs  to  a  species  of  sweet 
clover,  but  our  botanist  is  unable  to  state  whether  it 
is  Melilotus  indica,  or  gracilis,  which  is  a  closely 
related  species.  It  is  probably  indica,  because  that 
species  is  known  to  be  somewhat  abundant  in  your 
district,  to  grow  rankly  and  to  injure  the  grain  for 
milling  purposes  by  the  peculiar  aroma  which  is  im- 
parted to  it.  These  sweet  clovers,  including  the 
white  blossomed  alba,  are  a  great  pest  to  grain  grow- 
ers in  some  parts  of  the  State,  and  they  also  are 
injuring  a  good  many  alfalfa  fields.  From  a  Cali- 
fornia point  of  view  they  are  bad  weeds.  The  sweet 
clover  is  not  readily  eaten  by  stock,  and  about  its 
only  claim  for  toleration  lies  in  the  fact  that  bees  get 


honey  from  it  and  that  it  is  sometimes  valuable  as  a 
winter  grown  crop  for  ploughing  under  as  green 
manure  early  in  the  spring  time,  but  in  grain  or 
alfalfa  it  is  a  serious  nuisance. 

Eastern  Red  Cedar  Suggested. 

To  the  Editor: — On  page  130,  August  issue,  you 
advise  "Reader,  San  Francisco,"  to  use  Bermuda 
grass  or  Australian  rye,  better  known  by  too  many 
as  Johnson  grass,  on  a  new  embankment.  You  cer- 
tainly have  a  grudge  of  long  standing  and  very  bitter 
against  Mr.  Reader,  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a 
worse  or  more  dangerous  plant  than  either.  Tell 
him  to  plant  Red  cedar  of  the  Eastern  variety.  It 
looks  better,  is  better,  and  is  a  step  toward  refor- 
estation of  our  denuded  area. — A.  G.  Wishon,  Visalia. 

We  never  heard  before  that  Australian  rye  was 
mistaken  for  Johnson  grass.  They  are  as  unlike  as 
can  be,  both  in  appearance  and  habit.  Johnson  grass 
would  not  live  on  a  dry  bank  on  which  Bermuda  would 
hold.  As  for  the  viciousness  of  Johnson  grass — that 
depends  much  upon  your  point  of  view.  Mr.  Dye  of 
your  county  had  an  interesting  defense  of  it  in  our 
last  issue.  We  had  no  idea  that  Eastern  red  cedar 
would  grow  on  a  dry  bank  of  decomposed  rock  soil  in 
the  interior  of  California.  We  would  like  greatly  to 
have  information  on  that  point.  Our  former  querist 
wished  something  to  fill  his  dry  bank  with  fine  roots 
to  hold  the  soil  in  place.  We  doubt  if  any  tree-like 
plant  would  do  it.  The  bank  would  be  badly  gullied 
before  the  trees  could  establish  themselves;  they 
would  need  the  assistance  of  creeping  plants  to  hold 
the  soil  for  them,  would  they  not  ?  Read  about 
lippia  on  another  page  of  this  issue  under  the  caption 
"A  Dry  Land  Plant." 

Crude  Oil  and  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  consider  the  mere  sprink- 
ling of  crude  coal  oil  around  the  gophers'  favorite 
plants — young  fig  trees,  for  instance — would  be  of 
any  practical  utility  ?  I  have  heard  of  its  successful 
use  on  the  levees  to  keep  away  gophers. — T.  W.  J., 
San  Francisco. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  gophers  were  prevented 
from  working  in  the  levees  near  Yuba  City  by  a 
thorough  soaking  of  the  surface  soil  with  crude  oil. 
This,  of  course,  is  very  different  from  slight  sprink- 
ling of  the  surface  with  oil,  and  we  believe  that  such 
slight  sprinkling  would  have  no  restraining  effect  on 
gophers,  nor  would  it  probably  injure  the  plants. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  such  saturation  as 
would  be  necessary  to  discourage  gopher  action  would 
also  be  destructive  to  plants. 

Killing  Yellow  Jackets. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  years  ago  there  was  an 
article  in  regard  to  poisoning  yellow  jackets  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Some  fruit  grower  used 
beef's  liver  dipped  in  acid,  but  what  kind  I  do  not 
remember,  and  would  like  very  much  to  know. — G.  L. 
R.,  Dove,  San  Luis  Obispo  county. 

Take  five  pounds  of  arsenious  acid  (common  white 
arsenic)  and  dissolve  it  in  boiling  water  in  some  old 
vessel  which  cannot  possibly  be  used  for  any  culinary 
purpose  afterwards.  Cut  the  liver  in  pieces  as  large 
as  your  fist.  Take  pieces  of  baling  wire,  make  hooks 
on  the  ends,  fix  the  chunks  of  liver  on  them  firmly 
and  then  dip  in  the  hot  poison  a  minute  or  so.  Hang 
them  near  the  fruit  and  the  jackets  will  go  after  the 
liver  greedily,  carrying  it  away  to  poison  their  off- 
spring.   Bees  will  not  touch  it. 

Grafting  Affinities. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  it  do  to  graft  German  prunes 
and  Damson  and  Green  Gage  plums  on  old  French 
prune  trees?  Also,  Bellflower  apples  on  Flemish 
Beauty  pear  trees,  and  White  Pearmain  on  Red 
Astracan? — Subscriber,  Lompoc. 

You  can  graft  any  prune  or  plum  which  we  know 
of  on  French  prune  stock,  and  any  apple  we  know  of 
on  Astracan  stock,  but  do  not  try  pear  on  apple  or 
apple  on  pear  unless  you  want  to  be  chagrined  by 
apparent  success  and  subsequent  failure. 

An  Ear  in  the  Wrong  Place. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  you  in  a  separate 
package  a  curious  little  specimen  which  may  inter- 
est the  readers  of  your  valuable  paper  as  a  freak  of 
nature,  viz. :  a  corn  tassel  with  an  ear  of  corn  grow- 
ing on  the  end.  There  were  no  husks  on  the  ear. — 
A  Subscriber,  Sebastopol. 

The  specimen  is  just  as  described — a  tiny  ear  with 
fully  formed  kernels  of  corn  growing  from  the  ends 
of  one  of  the  strands  of  the  tassel.    We  have  never 


seen  such  a  case  of  hermaphroditism  before,  thoui. 
it  may  not  be  new  to  the  records  or  the  experienc 
of  others.    What  can  our  corn  growers  say  on  that 
point? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endini} 
September  2,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Foreoast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during-  the  week  wa9  generally  cool  and 
clear,  with  light  southerly  winds  until  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  when  warmer  weather,  with  fresh  north  winds 
and  maximum  temperatures  of  about  100°  or  more  oc- 
curred. The  Observer  at  Sacramento  reports  that  fruit 
shipments  are  very  heavy.  Tokay  grapes  are  being 
shipped,  but  owing  to  injury  by  previous  hot  weather  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  full  crop  will  mature.  Hop  picking  is 
progressing  nicely,  with  a  heavy  yield  of  good  quality. 
Oats  thrashed  are  not  yielding  as  heavily  as  expected. 
Almonds  are  being  harvested;  crop  heavy.  Prunes  con- 
tinue to  do  well.  Pears  are  ripe,  and  large  quantities  are 
coming  into  market.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  val- 
ley the  weather  during  the  week  has  been  good  for  drying. 
Oranges  in  the  Oroville  district  are  doing  nicely.  The 
seedling  crop  will  be  light,  but  other  varieties  are  good. 
Olives  show  a  good  setting  of  fruit  and  are  filling  out 
well. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  cloudy  and  cool  and 
rather  unfavorable  for  fruit  drying,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  few  days,  when  much  warmer  weather  pre- 
vailed. Fruit  is  ripening  rapidly  and  canneries  and  dry- 
ers are  busy.  Hop  picking  has  begun  at  many  points. 
Large  quantities  of  peaches  and  prunes  are  being  dried, 
while  heavy  shipments  of  pears  and  grapes  are  going 
East.  In  the  northern  coast  counties  the  cool  nights 
have  somewhat  retarded  the  ripening  of  late  crops. 
Bean  canning  has  begun,  but  without  sufficient  beans  for 
a  steady  run.  The  hop  crop  is  said  to  be  very  good. 
Thrashing  and  hay  baling  will  be  finished  in  a  few  days. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  thriving.  Prom  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  there  are  reports  that  the  heat  and  winds  of  the 
last  two  days  are  causing  prunes  to  fall  prematurely. 
Some  prunes  have  been  sunburned.  Sugar  beets  are 
doing  nicely  and  are  ready  for  cutting;  yield  average. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Clear,  warm  days  with  moderately  cool  nights  have 
prevailed  during  the  week.  These  conditions  have  been 
favorable  for  the  ripening  and  harvesting  of  all  crops. 
The  grain  harvest  is  over.  Some  wheat  is  being  shipped, 
but  most  of  it  is  being  stored.  Preparations  are  being 
made  for  fall  plowing.  Large  crops  of  deciduous  fruits 
are  reported;  canneries  are  running  full  capacity,  and 
large  quantities  of  peaches  and  pears  are  being  dried. 
Prunes  are  coloring  rapidly  and  are  a  large  crop. 
Egyptian  corn  is  doing  nicely.  A  large  crop  of  sweet 
potatoes  is  being  harvested  and  freely  shipped.  Grape 
vines  are  in  good  condition  and  a  large  first  crop  will  be 
gathered.  Grape  picking  and  raisin  making  has  begun 
in  many  places.  The  apple  crop  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts is  reported  large.  Green  feed  is  scarce,  but  dried 
feed  plentiful.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition. 
Citrus  fruit  is  looking  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  has  been  cloudy  and  cool,  with  consid- 
erable fog  in  the  mornings  along  the  coast.  All  fruits 
are  ripening  well  and  much  drying  is  in  progress.  Pears 
and  prunes  are  being  dried.  In  the  southern  portion 
the  yield  of  peaches  and  plums  is  reported  as  being  light, 
but  the  quality  excellent.  Grapes  are  ripening  nicely 
and  will  yield  a  good  crop.  Up  to  the  present  time 
grapes  have  matured  rather  slowly,  probably  on  account 
of  the  cool  nights.  Oranges  are  making  fine  growth  and 
the  outlook  for  a  large  crop  is  promising.  Peach  har- 
vest continues,  with  a  good  yield,  and  excellent  quality 
where  the  fruit  has  been  properly  thinned.  Walnuts 
continue  to  look  well.  Sweet  potatoes  promise  a  good 
yield.    The  melon  crop  is  fair. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  weather  continues, 
with  morning  cloudiness  in  coast  sections.  Late  peaches 
are  ripening  and  many  are  being  dried.  Pears  and 
prunes  are  ripe. 

Eureka  Summary.— All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  grow- 
ing satisfactorily  and  promise  an  average  crop.  Fruit  is 
in  good  condition  and  ripening  rapidly.  Crops  and  pas- 
tures in  the  interior  need  rain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  September  3,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Raln- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.00 

.23 

.22 

.37 

62 

50 
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.00 
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62 
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PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 


Farming  and  Farm  Labor. 

By  Mb  C.  W.  Thomas,  President  Woodland  Chamber  of  Commerce : 
Read  before  the  Sacramento  Valley  Association  and  furnished 
for  publication  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

When  there  is  a  demand  in  large  numbers  for  farm 
laborers  the  farmer  is  inclined  to  overlook  efficiency 
and  reliability;  when  the  demand  is  small  in  number 
he  becomes  indifferent  to  qualifications,  and  as  a 
result  the  essential  factor  of  the  farmer's  success  is 
forgotten  or  neglected.  The  parable  of  the  sower  is 
alike  applicable  to  the  farmer  and  his  laborers. 
More  and  more  does  the  success  in  farming  (I  use  the 
term  in  the  broadest  sense  to  include  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  vocation  and  employment)  demand  sci- 
entific knowledge,  mechanical  aids,  responsibility  and 
efficiency  of  both  the  farmer  and  farm  employe.  The 
demand  is  for  skilled  farm  labor.  The  rich  soil  of 
California  has  lost  much  of  its  virtue.  Prices  on  the 
market  compel  smaller  holdings  and  more  thorough, 
scientific  farming,  of  a  diversified  character,  and  the 
relation  of  the  farmer  and  his  laborers  should  be  co- 
operative in  work  and  product.  Large  holdings  call 
for  comparatively  few  laborers,  of  limited  qualifica- 
tions. As  the  cultivation  of  large  farms  to  special 
farming  has  continued  the  income  has  lessened,  and 
the  change  of  cultivation  to  diversified  crops  has 
made  our  farm  labor  transitory,  until  now  in  the 
large  valleys  we  have  the  seeding  time,  the  pruning 
of  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  haying  season,  the 
picking,  packing  and  marketing  of  fruit,  the  dairy 
farming,  stock  raising  and  truck  farming  in  distinct 
periods  and  seasons,  until  farm  hands  have  become 
migratory,  moving  from  place  to  place  as  the  char- 
acter of  employment  demands.  The  quality  of  labor 
is  more  important  to  the  farmer  than  the  supply  of 
the  needed  number.  The  present  condition  does  not 
afford  the  farm  laborer  any  opportunity  to  qualify 
himself  for  any  special  work,  and  he  readily  accepts 
employment  in  which  he  is  least  qualified,  and  loses 
sight  of  his  obligation  to  do  well  his  work  and  remain 
in  service  until  his  work  is  completed.  The  result  is 
that  the  farmer  is  without  protection.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  laborer  must  be  untrue  to  himself  and  to 
the  farmer,  and  must  remain  idle  for  several  months. 

Nationalities. — The  essential  qualities  of  the  farm 
laborer  are  possessed  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
while  it  is  claimed  that  the  white  laborers  that  can 
be  had  are  wanting  almost  wholly  in  the  essential 
elements  of  a  skilled  farm  laborer.  The  conditions 
which  surround  the  white  man  and  the  migratory 
conditions  which  are  forced  on  him  have  a  tendeney 
to  degenerate  the  man.  The  search  for  labor  has 
become  distasteful  and  has  had  a  bad  effect.  White 
men  are  not  economical  and  have  no  disposition  to  be 
frugal  or  saving,  and  are  prone  to  waste  their  wages 
in  dissipation  and  to  abandon  their  employment  on 
the  first  pay  day,  regardless  of  what  damages  may 
result  to  the  farmer.  Notwithstanding  we  desire  in- 
dustrial efficiency,  the  Chinamen  and  Japanese  are 
for  many  reasons  not  desirable  or  not  wanted.  There- 
fore the  farmer  faces  the  necessity  of  securing  white 
laborers  of  equal  qualifications,  of  stable  habits  and 
characteristic  frugality  and  efficiency.  The  farmer 
alone  must  bring  the  farm  laborer  to  realize  his  obli- 
gation to  the  farmer,  and  eliminate  entirely  the  un- 
trustworthy from  those  employed  on  the  farm. 

Local  Conditions. — The  conditions  attending  the 
development  and  growth  of  farming  in  California  have 
been  and  are  anomalous.  There  is  no  other  State 
where  politics  has  played  such  an  important  part  as 
affecting  farming.  In  a  large  degree  this  political 
influence,  emanating  from  the  large  cities,  has  been 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  but,  in  fact, 
its  power  and  the  legislation  secured  by  it  has  been 
vicious,  and  has  cursed  the  farmer  and  made  the 
farm  laborer  a  subservient  instrument  to  ends  for- 
eign to  the  best  good  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  Design- 
ing politico-labor  leaders  have  falsely  interpreted 
the  universal  principle,  "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,"  but  artfully  imbued  him  with  the  idea  that  he, 
and  not  .his  employer,  governed  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  should  determine  his  wages,  and 
have  encouraged  him  to  dissipation,  idleness,  and 
done  nothing  to  encourage  him  to  become  a  perma- 
nent citizen  or  to  qualify  himself  for  his  employment. 
The  present  condition  is  this  :  There  is  war  between 
the  employer  and  the  employe,  and  discord  between 
the  different  classes  employed.  Labor  agitation  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  men  inimical  to  the  farmer  and 
the  farm  help.  The  new  code  does  not  contain  the 
great  moral  principle,  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
thou  shalt  eat  bread."  This  axiom  of  frugality,  con- 
tentment and  prosperity  is  displaced  by  some  false 
doctrine  of  time  and  wages,  regardless  of  skill  and 
industry.  The  conditions  are  such  that  wise  men  of 
experience  contend  that  fruit  culture  and  truck 
farming  would  become  unprofitable  without  Chinese 
and  Japanese  help.  A  number  have  confessed  that 
they  would  be  forced  out  of  the  business  if  they  were 
deprived  of  this  class  of  employes,  notwithstanding 
they  pay  the  same  wages  to  the  Oriental  farm  hand, 
and  notwithstanding  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  larger 
daily  wage  to  the  white  man.    They  contend  that 


they  can  depend  upon  the  Oriental  labor,  but  not 
upon  the  white.  They  prefer  white  help.  Investi- 
gation discloses  that  this  condition  exists  in  every 
department  of  farming. 

How  It  Came  About. — The  past  history  of  farm- 
ing in  California  is  a  record  of  disaster.  At  first  the 
great  valleys  were  one  vast  domain  of  pasture  and 
were  largely  devoted  to  stock  raising  ;  then  followed 
the  era  of  wheat  farming  on  a  large  scale  with  farms 
of  almost  unknown  acreage ;  following  this  came 
large  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  as  the  market 
was  limited,  and  the  soil  became  less  productive, 
scientific  farming  and  skilled  labor  became  necessary. 
Our  people  looked  upon  these  demands  with  sus- 
picion, or  were  slow  to  change  from  the  old,  though 
they  faced  low  prices  and  high-priced,  inefficient 
labor.  At  the  beginning  of  diversified  farming  the 
State  was  met  by  the  almost  calamitous  litigation 
over  water  and  water-rights,  substantially  destroy- 
ing the  benefits  and  profits  of  irrigation  and  thereby 
retarding  the  rapid  growth  of  diversified  crops,  in- 
crease of  stock  raising  as  co-ordinate  thereto  and 
holding  in  check  butter  making  and  dairying  in  the 
hot  valleys,  and  wasting  in  useless  and  vicious  litiga- 
tion the  capital  which  would  have  been  invested  in 
farming  on  a  profitable  and  scientific  basis.  These 
discouragements  to  farming  have  led  to  wild  specula- 
tion along  other  lines.  Again,  proper  attention  to 
and  proper  study  of  trade  in  and  market  for  farm 
products  were  neglected — all  this  had  its  first  ill  and 
evil  influence  upon  farm  labor,  encouraging  ignorance 
in  the  laborer,  giving  excuses  for  migratory  and 
transitory  employment — sustaining  "  blanket  farming 
and  employment." 

Causes  Assigned. — The  causes  are  not  difficult  to 
discover  and  the  remedies,  if  enforced,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer  and  his  laborer.  The  successful 
and  prosperous  pioneer  farmers  came  to  California 
"with  their  blankets  on  their  backs,"  and  began  as 
farm  laborers,  and  free  from  all  labor  agitation,  by 
industry,  frugality  and  saving,  gradually  became 
fixed  land  owners,  permanent  residents  and  promi- 
nent citizens.  Notwithstanding  social  and  political 
conditions  have  changed,  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  the  laborer  "with  his  blankets  on  his  back" 
has  equal  chances  to  success  as  in  pioneer  days;  he 
is  unwilling  to  believe  that  farming  is  more  difficult 
than  when  he  was  a  farm  hand,  or  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  farming  is  required.  He  fails  to  dis- 
cover that  farm  labor  is  discredited  in  the  farmer's 
family  and  that  his  son  does  not  go  forth  "with  his 
blankets  on  his  back;"  and,  again,  he  is  unable  to 
supply  his  needs  from  the  resident  families  in  his  own 
community.  May  it  not  be  that  the  pioneer  farmer 
has  done  most  to  discourage  the  small  farmer  of  fam- 
ily who  can  not  only  be  his  own  landlord  in  some  de- 
gree, but  can  from  himself  and  family  supply  the 
demand  for  labor  on  the  farm.  No  one  but  a  farmer 
will  suffer  drunken,  ignorant,  unskilled  labor.  The 
future  of  farm  industry  and  particularly  truck 
farming  and  fruit  culture  depends  on  Oriental  labor, 
or  of  the  permanent  organization  and  control  of  white 
labor.  At  the  outset  we  are  met  with  the  contention 
that  Oriental  labor  will  undermine  our  institutions, 
and  deprive  our  own  people  of  employment. 

Quality  of  Labor. — Industrial  efficiency  is  of 
first  importance  to  the  farmer.  There  is  no  economy 
in  the  bare  having  a  piece  of  work  done.  The  loss 
better  come  for  the  not  doing  of  a  thing  than  as  a 
result  of  improper  doing.  Better  to  lose  a  crop  of 
hay  than  to  house  a  ruined  one  by  ignorance  and  un- 
skilled labor.  The  improper  pruning  and  cultivation 
of  an  orchard  is  of  about  the  same  duration  of  a  young 
orchard  brought  to  bear  by  skilled  handling. 

The  Reform. — The  remedies  for  farm  ills  are 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  We  must  make 
the  conditions  such  that  the  farm  laborer  discards  his 
blankets,  that  he  be  sober  and  industrious  and  that 
he  qualify  himself  for  his  work  and  exercise  that  fru- 
gality and  economy  that  will  make  him  the  head  of  a 
family,  a  permanent  resident  and  a  good  citizen.  He 
must  in  some  way  protect  the  farm  employer  against 
the  curse  of  the  saloon,  gambling  house  and  den  of 
vice.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  class  of  men 
who  are  induced  to  seek  employment  on  large  ranches 
to  induce  the  laborers  to  patronize  certain  saloons 
and  gambling  houses,  and  I  have  quite  frequently 
heard  the  argument  advanced  that  saloons  and 
houses  of  ill  fame  and  other  dens  of  vice  are  neces- 
sary in  farming  communities  to  prevent  laborers  go- 
ing to  larger  cities  to  satisfy  their  vicious  habits. 
Employment  to  be  efficient  must  receive  wages  equal 
to  efficient  thereof,  and  farming  so  arranged  as  to 
give  permanent  employment — this  with  sober  intelli- 
gent industry  as  the  means  of  gaining  that  expe- 
rience necessary  to  skill  and  responsibility. 

If  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  get  labor  of  local  resi- 
dence, the  farmers,  with  the  aid  of  civic  organiza- 
tions, should  colonize  farm  laborers,  coming  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  certain  foreign  countries — fami- 
lies who  will  become  residents  on  small  holdings  or 
leased  lands  specially  set  aside  to  these  families 
j  where  the  family  can  produce  by  kitchen  gardening 
and  truck  farming  the  family  supplies  and  aid  ma- 
terially in  supporting  the  families  while  the  older 
members  can  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchards. 
There  is  a  great  demand  made  by  dairy  and  creamery 
farms  for  a  certain  class  of  foreign  help  that  can  be 
supplied  by  reasonable  assurance  of  employment. 


Farmers  must  supply  better  accommodations,  well 
furnished,  cleanly  kept,  well  ventilated  and  supplied 
with  proper  and  suitable  reading  matter,  and  all 
possible  inducements  to  keep  the  men  away  from 
the  saloon,  gambling  house  and  den  of  vice.  The 
farmer  must  use  every  possible  influence  to  bring  his 
farm  hands  in  closer  touch  with  good  society,  the 
church,  theater  and  the  public  library — and  their 
families  must  be  offered  the  best  school  facilities. 
The  farmer  can  and  must  encourage  the  saving  and 
investment  of  wages  and  to  the  growth  of  families  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood.  There  is  usually  enough 
waste  land  on  our  large  farms  to  locate  several  fami- 
lies and  give  continuous  employment  in  gardening  for 
the  family  use — gardening  by  those  who  are  not 
capable  to  take  work  on  the  farm  and  by  others 
when  idle.  California  would  be  blessed  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  term  ranch  from  her  vocabulary  and 
the  substitution  of  the  word  farm.  If  not  this,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  portions  of  large  ranches 
will  be  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and  these  families 
can  be  located  on  them.  Farm  laborer  is  a  title  of 
honor  in  many  Eastern  States  and  in  most  conti- 
nental nations. 

Small  Farms. — Thousands  of  Eastern  families  are 
ready  to  come  to  our  valleys,  and  will  come  if  they 
can  get  small  farms  from  five  to  forty  acres,  and 
they  will  take  farm  employment  to  complete  the 
year's  work.  No  other  part  of  the  world  affords 
such  opportunities  as  California.  Large  ranches  are 
forced  to  divide  into  small  holdings,  and  if  in  the 
favored  parts  of  our  great  valleys  we  can  locate 
families  who  desire  to  begin  as  our  pioneers  began, 
we  have  solved  the  farm  labor  question. 

Again,  the  farmer  must  discourage  the  brokerage 
and  credit  system  carried  to  extreme  by  our  mer- 
chants. Many  of  our  merchants  take  due  bills  from 
the  farm  laborer  and  give  him  unlimited  credit,  in- 
jurious most  to  the  farmer's  credit,  and  dissipation 
often  deprives  the  farmer  of  his  best  qualified  help. 
The  farmer  should  encourage  his  employes  to  deposit 
his  wages  in  some  reliable  (his  own)  bank.  When  he 
can  he  should  pay  promptly  by  checks  on  his  own 
bank  and  should  proffer  his  services  in  making  de- 
posits of  wages,  and  return  to  his  laborer  a  "  bank 
book,"  and  if  possible  secure  for  him  a  small  inter- 
est— in  every  possible  way  prevent  him  the  excuse  of 
visiting  the  small  surrounding  towns.  This  experi- 
ment has  been  tried  with  success.  Credit  is  the 
curse  of  the  farm  laborer  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

Employment  Agencies. — Effort  should  be  made  to 
direct  and  control  in  some  measure  employment 
agencies,  or  bring  them  under  responsible  legislative 
control.  To  the  injury  of  the  farmer  and  his  help, 
these  agencies  cause  a  congestion  of  such  labor  in 
large  cities.  Experience  of  farmers  is  against  the 
efficiency  of  employment  agencies.  They  are  quite 
as  irresponsible  as  the  help  they  supply.  No  matter 
what  the  demand,  they  will  supply  any  kind  that  is 
readily  at  hand — even  to  the  extent  (I  have  an  in- 
stance in  mind)  of  recommending  to  you  as  sober,  in- 
dustrious and  skilled  a  man  who  is  known  to  him  to 
be  a  hard  drinker,  a  gambler  and  a  man  without  ex- 
perience— a  man  who  could  not  hold  his  place.  If 
employment  agencies  are  necessary,  we  should  es- 
tablish them  in  agricultural  centers — crowding  cities 
— where  the  news  can  be  known,  and  where  the  man- 
agers of  the  same  can  be  brought  in  personal  relation 
with  the  employer,  and  where  personal  responsibil- 
ity can  be  enforced  by  the  employer  and  the  farm 
laborer. 

City  and  County  Labor.— Some  effort  should  be 
made  to  protect  unorganized  farm  labor  against  or- 
ganized skilled  labor.  The  union  labor  of  the  city 
shows  the  utmost  contempt  and  practices  the  most 
contemptible  and  vicious  injustice  to  the  farmer  and 
his  laborer.  Unblushingly  will  he  displace  the  farm 
worker  and  shamelessly  will  he  offer  his  services  for 
less  wages  and  longer  hours,  thereby  securing  the 
discharge  of  a  co-laborer;  while  he  pretends  to  be 
fighting  for  his  family  in  the  city  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours,  he  unhesitatingly  and  unblushingly 
displaces  the  farm  laborer,  and  if  the  farmer  lad 
should  seek  to  take  his  place  under  a  strike,  he  will 
break  his  wrists,  abuse  him  and  call  him  a  scab. 
Every  strike  west  of  the  Mississippi — in  fact,  in  some 
degree,  every  strike  in  the  United  States — affects  the 
California  farmer  and  his  honest,  efficient  farm  la- 
borer. The  engineer,  mechanic  and  other  skilled 
laborer,  who  voluntarily  deserts  his  employment,  will 
go  to  the  country  to  harvest,  make  hay,  pick  fruit 
and  cure  it  and  do  any  kind  of  farm  labor,  run  engines 
in  mills  and  mines,  at  less  wages.  In  no  better  way 
is  the  inhumanity  of  man  to  man  shown  than  by  the 
striker  to  the  farm  laborer. 

Finally. — Let  the  farmer  not  give  over  politics  to 
the  wardman,  strikes  to  the  walking  delegate,  but 
let  him  use  every  legitimate  power  and  influence  to 
encourage  and  support  the  farm  hand,  demand  ef- 
ficiency, sobriety  and  frugality  in  his  help,  to  mini- 
mize the  power  of  those  who  prey  upon  their  condi- 
tions, save  his  laborer  from  those  who  take  advantage 
of  him,  from  the  snares  which  beset  him,  and  employ 
only  those  who  are  qualified  to  do  his  work  and  afford 
him  every  possible  opportunity  to  continue  temper- 
ate, industrious  and  skilled  and  seek  to  make  him  and 
his  family  permanent  residents;  and  colonize  his  help 
about  him  and  afford  them  advantages  of  culture 
equal  to  their  station  in  life,  bring  his  laborers  closer 
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to  him  and  within  his  acquaintance,  exercise  his  own 
best  judgment  and  make  his  land  produce  the  highest 
yield  by  diversified  scientific  farming  and  the  exercise 
of  mature  experience.  Doing  this,  he  will  in  the  end 
solve  the  problem  of  successful  farming  and  of  ef- 
ficient farm  labor. 


GOOD  ROADS. 


Thoughts  for  the  Coming  Legislature. 

By  Mb.  V.  V.  Le  Roy,  at  the  Pomona  Farmers'  Club  Institute. 

The  general  public  is  now  very  largely  in  favor  of 
good  roads,  if  they  can  be  obtained  by  some  method 
of  taxation  that  will  be  just  and  equitable.  This 
country  has  been  raising  millions  of  dollars'  road 
taxes  and  spreading  it  over  highways  so  thin  that 
there  has  been  no  perceptible  improvement  for  a 
century,  except  in  a  few  States.  Proper  legislation 
has  proven  the  one  thing  needful  to  take  the  stream 
of  wasted  taxes  and  turn  it  into  hard,  smooth,  per- 
manent highways;  hence,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
proper  legislation  is  now  the  most  important  division 
of  the  road  problem. 

State  Laws. — Long  before  any  other  State,  in 
1891,  New  Jersey  passed  a  most  comprehensive,  suc- 
cessful and  just  road  law.  Its  principles  have  been 
copied  by  most  of  the  States  having  any  pretension  to 
a  system  of  progressive,  permanent  road  building. 
In  brief,  the  Massachusetts  law  provides  for  three 
highway  commissioners  who  have  full  charge  of  spend- 
ing the  road  funds.  A  community  desiring  to  im- 
prove its  roads  petitions  the  authorities,  who  refer  it 
to  the  State  engineer,  who  examines  it  and  reports 
to  the  commissioners  as  to  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  build  or  not.  The  commissioners  proceed  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  as  far  as  they  have  funds,  in  the 
order  of  date  of  petitions.  The  State  pays  the  entire 
cost.  Massachusetts  has  spent  an  average  of  $600,- 
000  a  year  for  several  years  in  building  permanent 
highways.  The  law  also  provides  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  miles  can  be  built  in  any  county  during  the 
year. 

Connecticut  has  also  been  active  in  permanent  road 
building  of  late,  appropriating  from  $400,000  to  $500,- 
000  each  year.  In  that  State  the  town  pays  one-half 
and  the  State  one-half. 

Rhode  Island  has  a  law  that  gives  the  highway 
commissioners  the  power  to  build  in  each  town  a  half 
mile  of  sample  permanent  road,  but  has  no  other  State 
aid. 

California  has  highway  commissioners,  the  result  of 
a  strong  effort  about  ten  years  ago  to  formulate  a 
good  road  law.  These  commissioners  are  allowed  no 
funds  except  $31,000  a  year  to  defray  expenses.  Their 
work  is  entirely  instructive. 

Indiana  has  a  law  which  is  accomplishing  a  good 
work.  It  provides  that,  on  petition,  the  commission- 
ers may  order  an  election  to  determine  whether  a 
new  road  shall  be  built  and  the  county  can  issue  bonds 
or  levy  a  special  tax  to  pay  for  it.  Minnesota  has  a 
law  similar  to  Indiana. 

The  New  York  legislation  is  nearer  like  that  of  New 
Jersey  than  any  of  the  other  States.  While  the  New 
York  Legislature  was  discussing  this  subject,  they 
appointed  themselves  a  committee  of  the  whole  and 
visited  the  good  roads  of  New  Jersey  to  inspect  them 
and  view  the  working  of  the  first  State  aid  road  law. 
Outside  of  the  above-mentioned  States,  legislation 
has  done  little  for  the  betterment  of  our  roads.  In 
a  number  of  States,  including  California,  there  are 
laws  providing  for  the  use  of  convict  labor  for  im- 
proving roads  or  crushing  stone  for  them. 

The  New  Jersey  Law. — The  summary  of  the  New 
Jersey  law  is  as  follows:  Upon  petition  of  two-thirds 
of  the  properties  on  a  public  highway  at  least  a  mile 
long,  the  county  board  shall  proceed  to  construct 
such  road,  after  having  advertised  for  bids,  upon 
specifications  approved  by  the  State  authorities,  pro- 
vided th  at  in  one  year  the  amount  shall  not  exceed  i  of 
l%of  the  tax  levied  for  that  year — the  cost  to  be  paid, 
10%  by  the  property  owners  along  the  road,  33i%  by 
the  State  and  56j[%  by  the  county.  The  New  York 
law  differs  in  some  minor  details,  and  in  that  the 
State  pays  50%,  the  abutting  property  owners  15%  and 
the  county  35%.  Both  these  States  have  petitions  filed 
asking  for  road  improvements  far  beyond  the  appro- 
priations every  year.  A  great  advantage  in  the  New 
Jersey  law  is  that  the  people  have  the  say  as  to  what 
roads  shall  be  improved,  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  a 
just  proportion  of  the  cost  as  well  as  their  regular 
taxes.  They  are  not  everlastingly  paying  road  taxes 
without  seeing  any  real  good  accomplished.  Another 
advantage  under  this  law  is  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  there  is  a  permanent  gain.  Under  the  present 
system,  or  lack  of  system,  in  most  of  the  States,  we 
could  go  on  forever,  and  the  last  year  before  the 
judgment  day  we  would  still  be  hauling  our  produce 
through  mud  or  dust.  Several  of  the  counties  of  New  I 
Jersey  have  now  practically  all  their  roads  in  a  con- 
dition that  is  almost  perfection.  To  build  these  roads 
the  counties  were  bonded.  After  three  years'  ex- 
perience with  the  improved  roads,  it  was  found  that 
the  people  were  paying  less  taxes  for  roads  than  ever 
before— that  is,  the  tax  levied  for  interest  on  bonds, 
sinking  fund  to  pay  off  bonds,  and  for  repairs  on  roads, 


was  considerably  less  than  the  road  tax  for  patching 
up  old  roads  had  been,  not  mentioning  the  comfort, 
the  pleasure,  the  increased  value  of  property,  the 
hauling  of  loads  for  two-thirds  the  former  cost. 

An  Instance. — Suppose  California  had  New  Jer- 
sey's road  law  and  it  was  desired  to  build  a  macadam 
road  from  Los  Angeles  to  Pomona.  Our  highway 
commissioners,  no  doubt,  would  macadam  the  main 
arteries  of  travel,  and  where  the  roads  were  only 
lightly  used  a  less  expensive  material  could  be  taken. 
The  cost  of  a  good  macadam  road  now  is  from  $3000 
to  $5000  a  mile.  A  few  years  ago,  before  the  advent 
of  improved  machinery,  it  was  nearly  double  these 
figures.  At,  say,  $4000  a  mile,  with  the  distance  30 
miles,  the  cost  would  be  $120,000.  Pomona  is  assessed 
$2,056,000,  the  county  $103,300,000,  the  State,  in 
round  numbers,  about  $1,400,000,000.  The  State's 
proportion  of  the  cost  would  be  $40,000,  or  1  cent  on 
$350  of  assessed  valuation;  the  county  $68,000,  or  70 
cents  on  $1000.  You  are  now  paying  60  cents  per 
$1000.  Pomona's  assessment  would  be  for  the  State 
$57  and  for  the  county  $1320,  or  a  total  of  $1377— 
about  68  cents  on  $1000  of  assessed  valuation.  It 
would  be  but  a  few  years,  under  such  a  law,  before 
we  could  be  traveling  all  over  our  State  on  the  finest 
of  smooth,  hard  highways,  a  delight  to  ourselves  and 
a  great  attraction  to  our  tourist  friends.  In  fact, 
they  would  pay  for  themselves  a  hundredfold  in  direct 
and  indirect  benefits.  At  the  time  Los  Angeles  county 
is  building  this  30  miles,  all  the  other  counties  would 
be  building  their  proportion,  so  that,  almost  before 
we  knew  it,  our  road  proposition  would  be  solved,  as 
it  has  been  in  New  Jersey. 

To  build  a  stretch  of  30  miles  of  good  roads,  as  the 
proportion  in  one  year  for  this  county  under  this  law, 
the  State  would  have  to  appropriate  $560,000,  or  40 
cents  on  $1000  of  her  assessed  valuation.  Massa- 
chusetts has  averaged  more  than  this  for  several 
years. 

A  Chance  to  Vote. — At  the  last  Legislature  there 
was  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  allow- 
ing State  aid  in  road  building,  such  as  New  Jersey 
has.  This  amendment  we  will  vote  upon  this  fall. 
Every  one  here  should  work  for  its  passage,  and  next 
year,  with  as  good  a  Legislature  as  the  last,  we  will 
have  a  State  road  law  that  will  cause  systematic  im- 
provement of  our  highways. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Arid  Lands. 

In  view  of  the  new  law  for  the  reclamation  of  arid 
lands  by  using  funds  from  sale  of  public  lands  for 
their  own  development,  to  which  we  have  previously 
alluded,  a  description  of  the  arid  region  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  regions  of  the  country  is  pertinent. 
Such  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  when  it  shall  be  printed,  and  of  which  we 
have  secured  an  outline  for  immediate  use. 

The  arid  regions  of  the  United  States  include  about 
two-fifths  of  its  entire  area,  and  extend  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  continent  westward  nearly  to  the 
Pacific  ocean.  A  broad  intermediate  sub-arid  or  sub- 
humid  belt,  near  the  center  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
tends over  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  western 
Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  and  into  Oklahoma  and 
the  panhandle  of  Texas.  In  very  wet  years  the  sub- 
humid  region  creeps  up  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  During  dry  years  the  greater  part  of 
the  plains  region  west  of  the  Missouri  becomes  semi- 
arid.  Arid  regions  are  those  in  which  the  average 
annual  rainfall  is  20  inches  or  less.  Large  tracts  of 
Canada  and  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  countries  of  the  old  world, 
are,  according  to  our  standard,  arid.  Irrigation  was 
the  basis  of  the  agriculture  and,  therefore,  of  the 
civilization  of  many  of  the  ancient  peoples,  a  fact  of 
much  significance  to  us. 

Wht  They  Are  Arid. — If  the  surface  of  the  globe 
were  flat  the  rains  would  probably  be  distributed 
uniformly  in  broad  bands  parallel  to  the  equator. 
But  the  uniform  movement  of  the  atmosphere  is  in- 
terfered with  by  lofty  mountain  masses.  In  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  the  general  movement  of 
the  atmosphere  is  from  west  to  east.  The  damp 
winds  from  the  Pacific  deposit  their  moisture  on  the 
high  masses  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  the  winter  and 
on  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  summer,  leaving  the 
broad  lower  plains  lying  east  of  each  great  mountain 
mass  dry,  sterile  and  desert-like.  Thus  the  mountain 
ranges  are  well  watered,  while  the  lowlands  are 
parched  with  drouth.  These  arid  lands  are,  however, 
covered  with  a  more  or  less  scanty  vegetation,  only 
a  small  per  cent  being  true  desert  lands,  such  as  the 
Utah  desert,  west  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the 
Mohave  desert,  in  southern  California,  near  the  Colo- 
rado river. 

The  Vacant  Lands. — One- third  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  outlying  possessions, 
consists  of  vacant  public  lands.  These  lands  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  the  arid  region,  and  crops  cannot 
be  produced  upon  them,  nor  settlers  take  them  up 
for  homesteads,  until  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  hps 
been  obtained.    Then  crops  are  abundant.    It  is  for 


the  interest  of  the  public  at  large  to  have  all  of  thest 
good  agricultural  lands  utilized.  Who  shall  make 
their  occupation  by  settlers  possible  ?  The  answer 
must  come  from  the  lawmakers  of  the  country,  and 
they  must  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  in  order  to  act 
intelligently.  The  laws  governing  the  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  have  been  drawn  almost  wholly  with  ref- 
erence to  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
valleys,  with  their  sufficient  rainfall.  This  rectangu- 
lar system  of  subdivision  of  the  public  lands  has  been 
found  detrimental  to  the  best  growth  of  the  western 
two- fifths  of  the  United  States,  because  attention 
has  been  concentrated  upon  land  titles,  whereas  first 
thought  should  have  been  given  to  water  rights, 
through  which  alone  the  land  has  value.  To  remedy 
this  evil  for  the  remaining  public  lands,  and  to  gather 
the  facts  upon  which  intelligent  action  can  be  based, 
is  patriotic  duty.  These  facts  pertain  first  of  all  to 
the  water  supply  and  its  limitations. 

Service  of  Irrigation. — Irrigation,  which  con- 
cerns all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  is  the  key  to  this  situation.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  highest  citizenship  to  provide  a  hundred 
homes  for  independent  farmers  rather  than  to  per- 
mit the  land  to  be  taken  up  as  one  or  two  great 
stock  ranches,  controlled  by  non-residents  and  fur- 
nishing employment  to  a  few  nomadic  herders. 

The  higher  mountain  slopes  and  mesas  have  a  cov- 
ering of  trees.  Within  the  arid  and  semi-arid  dis- 
tricts of  the  Western  States  nearly  120,000,000  acres 
are  covered  with  woodland,  and,  in  addition,  more 
than  75,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  commercial 
timber.  About  470,000,000  acres  are  grazing  land. 
Thus,  as  to  area,  the  grazing  industry  will  probably 
always  be  the  great  industrial  pursuit.  The  open 
range  of  the  arid  region  may  support  one  cow  to 
every  20  acres.  The  same  land  watered  may  support 
ten  cows  to  every  20  acres,  or,  in  orchards,  may  sup- 
port five  persons  to  20  acres.  The  open  range  may 
sell  for  50  cents  an  acre  ;  watered,  it  may  be  worth 
$50  an  acre,  or,  in  orchards,  $500  an  acre.  The 
grazing  land  has  the  greatest  extent  and  the 
least  value,  the  irrigated  land  the  least  extent  and 
the  greatest  value. 

The  Forests. — The  forests  of  the  arid  region  mark 
the  greatest  rainfall  and  also  the  sources  of  the 
streams.  In  obedience  to  public  sentiment  the  Gov- 
ernment has  already  set  aside  many  millions  of  acres 
of  forest  and  woodland,  primarily  for  the  supposed 
beneficial  influence  of  forests  upon  stream  flow.  The 
open  grazing  lands  of  the  arid  West  have  had  and 
still  have  their  history  of  conflicts  between  the  inter- 
ests and  the  persons  of  the  settlers,  the  cattlemen, 
the  sheepmen  and  the  lumbermen.  So  uncertain  are 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  use  of  the  public  lands 
for  grazing  purposes  that  practically  all  of  the  farm- 
ers and  the  irrigators  of  the  arid  region,  as  well  as 
the  stockmen,  ask  for  legislation  by  which  temporary 
rights  in  the  form  of  licenses  can  be  had  to  the  use  of 
the  forage,  pending  final  settlement  of  the  lands.  As 
t  is  now,  the  ranges  are  frequently  so  overstocked 
that  the  valuable  forage  plants  are  eaten  down  and 
destroyed.  This  matter  of  grazing  in  the  West, 
being  of  fundamental  concern  in  the  arid  region,  is 
constantly  brought  before  the  hydrographer,  and  it 
has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  development  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  complete  utilization  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  public  domain. 

The  Deserts. — Some  of  the  actual  desert  lands  in 
the  United  States  produce  nothing,  even  when 
watered,  as,  for  example,  the  broad  flats  adjacent  to 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  and  the  lands  around 
the  Humboldt,  Carson  and  Walker  sinks  in  Nevada. 
Others,  like  the  Mohave  desert,  near  the  Colorado 
river,  in  southeastern  California,  produce  large  crops 
when  watered.  Portions  of  these  desert  lands,  there- 
fore, are  reclaimable  by  artesian  wells  or  by  reser- 
voirs for  storing  the  intermittent  floods  of  the  small 
streams  flowing  from  the  bordering  mountains.  It 
is  most  important  that  thorough  geologic  examina- 
tions should  ascertain  the  practicability  of  obtaining 
water  by  deep  wells,  and  that  such  examinations 
should  be  verified  by  drilling  a  few  wells  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  determine  for  a  large  desert  area 
whether  an  artesian  flow  can  be  surely  obtained. 


A  New  Book  on  Irrigation. 

"Irrigation  Farming,"  by  Lucius  M.  Wilcox  of 
Colorado,  has  been  reissued  in  enlarged  edition.  The 
first  edition  was  largely  occupied  with  Colorado  prac- 
tices which  came  under  the  author's  observation,  but 
the  new  edition  has  followed  the  fashion  of  the  day 
and  embodies  expansion.  The  principal  chaple-s 
treat  very  fully  of  the  advantages  of  irrigation  ;  rela- 
tions of  soils  to  irrigation  ;  treatment  of  alkali ;  water 
supply;  canal  construction;  reservoirs  and  p^nds; 
pipes  for  irrigation  purposes  ;  flumes  and  their  struc 
ture  ;  duty  and  measurement  of  water  ;  methods  of 
applying  water  ;  irrigation  of  field  crops,  the  gar- 
den, the  orchard,  the  vineyard  and  small  fruits  ;  all 
about  alfalfa  ;  windmills  and  pumps ;  devices,  appli- 
ances and  contrivances ;  subirrigation  and  subsoil- 
ing  ;  seepage  and  drainage  ;  electricity  in  irrigation ; 
winter  irrigation  ;  irrigation  in  humid  regions  ;  com- 
mon law  of  irrigation  ;  glossary  of  irrigation  terms, 
etc.  The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  and  well 
printed.  It  can  be  furnished  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  for  $2  per  copy,  postpaid. 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Sheep  Farming  for  Profit. 

Now  that  wool  prices  and  mutton  prices  are  good 
and  have  a  good  outlook  also,  perhaps  some  readers 
will  be  interested  in  the  progress  of  sheep  farming  in 
California  instead  of  ranging,  which  has  less  oppor- 
tunity than  formerly  in  this  State.  The  following 
suggestions,  taken  from  an  address  by  J.  H.  Dixon 
before  a  recent  farmers'  convention  in  Wisconsin, 
may  be  found  helpful : 

Study  the  Sheep. — A  flock  of  sheep  cannot  be 
handled  or  fattened  successfully  any  length  of  time 
without  a  close  observance  of  their  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities. There  are  a  great  many  little  things  which 
require  the  attention  of  a  successful  shepherd  that 
may  seem  trivial,  yet  they  have  much  to  do  with  the 
comfort,  thrift  and  profit  of  the  flock.  The  saying 
that  "the  eye  of  the  master  fattens"  is  nowhere 
more  applicable  than  in  the  sheep  fold.  The  compe- 
tent shepherd  acquires  a  trained  eye  that  detects  at 
a  glance  any  evidence  of  thrift  and  well-doing,  or  the 
reverse.  Attention  to  these  little  details,  accompa- 
nied by  regular  and  quiet  habits,  liberal  feeding, 
right  selections,  with  stability  of  purpose,  constitutes 
the  keynote  to  successful  sheep  husbandry.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  good  results  than  contentment 
and  quiet  surroundings.  The  shepherd  who  disturbs 
the  quiet  and  comfort  of  his  flock  every  time  he  goes 
about  it  should  quit  the  sheep  business  immediately. 
Hence  the  method  by  which  sheep  husbandry  can  be 
made  profitable  must  be  learned,  just  as  every  other 
business  should  be,  before  the  person  engaging  in  it 
can  expect  to  find  it  profitable. 

The  breeding  or  mating  season  seems  to  be  one 
that  is  filled  with  important  and  anxious  results.  The 
influence  of  a  single  ram  goes  down  through  the  flock 
for  generations.  He  may  leave  his  mark  of  excel- 
lence or  give  us  work  in  weeding  out,  year  by  year, 
his  faulty  descendants.  And  as  the  ram  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  half  the  flock  we  cannot  too  highly 
emphasize  the  possibilities  for  improvement  or  degen- 
eracy involved  in  the  selection  of  a  poor  ram.  Of 
course,  a  perfect  ram  cannot  cover  the  defects  of  a 
poor  mother.  Constitution,  appetite  and  milk  are 
necessary  in  the  ewe  for  bringing  up  a  good  lamb. 

Sheep  Yards  and  Rations. — My  sheep  have  a 
yard  of  their  own.  I  separate  into  as  small  flocks  as 
convenient.  They  do  enough  better  to  pay  for  the 
trouble.  Clover  is  the  ideal  hay  for  sheep,  but  I  have 
had  equally  good  results  with  corn  fodder.  Timothy 
and  marsh  hay  are  fairly  good  if  cut  early  and  sup- 
plemented with  a  liberal  grain  ration.  My  grain 
ration  is  usually  bran,  oats  and  corn,  according  to 
their  relative  cost,  time  of  year  and  kind  of  sheep, 
and  for  what  purpose  they  are  being  fed.  This  grain 
ration  is  placed  in  troughs  in  the  yard,  and  usually 
once  a  day.  During  the  middle  of  the  day  they  get 
cornstalks  or  shredded  cornstalks  in  the  yard.  I 
feed  hay  twice  a  day  in  the  barn  in  racks  with  bot- 
toms in  them. 

I  never  allow  them  access  to  hay  or  straw  stacks 
and  always  keep  plenty  of  good  water  and  salt  before 
them.  Thus  fed  and  cared  for  during  the  winter, 
they  should  come  to  spring  or  lambing  season  in  good 
shape.  I  always  save  some  of  my  best  hay  and  corn 
fodder  until  then.  If  there  is  any  time  of  the  year 
that  breeding  ewes  should  be  given  extra  care  it  is 
then.  Another  reason  is  that  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  grass  they  are  more  apt  to  get  off  feed  and 
hence  be  more  dainty  about  what  they  eat.  During 
this  season  I  feed  plenty  of  bran,  roots  or  potatoes, 
and  their  grain  ration  I  feed  twice  a  day. 

I  always  tag  or  shear  my  sheep  before  turning 
into  pasture  or  before  lambing  season,  as  it  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  starting  the  lambs.  I  usually 
have  my  lambs  come  from  the  middle  of  March  to 
May  1.  [They  should,  of  course,  be  much  earlier  in 
California.]  See  that  every  lamb  gets  started.  If 
the  ewe  hasn't  enough  milk  at  first,  feed  it  a  few 
times  with  warm  milk  from  a  bottle.  Have  lamb 
creeps  where  they  may  go  in  or  out  at  will.  Place 
clean  feed  in  it  every  day.  A  little  feed  stimulates  the 
digestive  machinery  and  so  creates  more  appetite. 
More  appetite  means  more  feed,  consequently  more 
growth.  In  other  words,  early  maturity  is  due  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  appetite  from  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  the  lamb. 

To  get  back  to  the  shearing  question  :  Take  the 
wool  off  just  as  soon  as  the  weather  seems  settled 
and  warm  enough  to  admit  of  it  with  safety  to  the 
sheep.  The  practice  of  shearing  before  turning  to 
pasture  is  fast  coming  into  favor — at  least  in  my 
locality.  It  makes  it  much  easier  to  start  the  lambs, 
the  wool  is  much  whiter  and  cleaner,  hence  more 
salable.  The  sheep  do  better  than  if  allowed  to  run 
until  June.  They  suffer  no  drawbacks  if  kept  out  of 
storms  and  housed  a  little  closer  for  a  few  days. 
They  will  be  in  better  shape  to  stand  the  hot  sun  and 
pesky  flies  than  sheep  sheared  in  June.  This  is  also 
the  best  time  to  cull  out,  as  you  can  readily  see  which 
are  inferior  in  fleece  and  as  breeders.  Mark  them  so 
you  will  readily  know  them  when  selling  time  comes. 
Do  your  own  selecting  and  always  keep  the  best. 

Good  Sheep  Feeds. — After  sheep  are  sheared  and 
turned  to  pasture  with  good  shade,  pure  water  and 


salt  they  need  but  little  attention,  though  that  little 
is  necessary,  until  the  time  when  the  lambs  should  be 
weaned  and  placed  in  a  field  away  from  their  moth- 
ers. This  field  should  contain  the  best  feed  possible. 
Put  the  ewes  in  as  dry  a  pasture  as  you  have — for  a 
few  days,  at  least — in  order  to  dry  them  up.  I 
always  strip  them  out  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  none  are  spoiled.  Afterward  give  as 
good  feed  as  convenient.  In  order  to  get  good  fall 
feed  for  sheep  I  sow  clover,  rape  and  turnip  seed  in 
all  my  small  grain  in  the  spring,  and  if  I  do  not  get 
good  feed  it  is  because  of  an  unusally  poor  season 
for  such. 

Do  not  keep  more  sheep  than  you  have  first-class 
arrangements  for.  Do  not  make  airship  calculations 
and  then  quarrel  with  the  sheep  because  your  dreams 
are  not  realized.  Do  not  depend  too  much  upon 
tariffs  or  anything  outside  of  your  judgment  and  en- 
ergy to  increase  your  income  from  the  flock.  Do  not 
abandon  sheep  husbandry  because  prices  are  tempo- 
rarily unsatisfactory,  or  jump  head  over  heels  to  ex- 
pand your  business  when  a  boom  sets  in.  Wool  and 
mutton,  like  everything  else,  will  vary  in  price,  and 
the  changes  in  price  will  come  faster  than  any  man 
can  change  his  business  without  sacrifice. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


A  Peculiar  Dry  Land  Plant. 

The  University  of  Arizona  Agricultural  Experi. 
ment  Station  in  its  series  of  "  Timely  Hints  to  Farm- 
ers "  gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  fog-fruit, 
or  Lippia  nodiflora,  as  an  economic  plant.  The  fog- 
fruit  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  of  plants  as  the 
lantanas  or  verbenas.  The  genus  Lippia  contains 
about  130  species,  of  which  116  are  inhabitants  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Of  this  latter  number,  96 
are  indigenous  to  South  America  and  4  others  occur 
in  both  American  continents.  From  the  above  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  typi- 
cally American,  and  frequenters  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions. 

The  Plant. — Lippia  nodiflora  is  found  throughout 
the  tropics,  occurring  in  both  hemispheres  and  four 
of  the  five  continents.  It  extends  north  from  the 
American  tropics  through  Central  America  and 
Mexico  into  California,  Texas  and  the  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  States,  occurring  principally  along  sandy 
shores  and  water  courses.  The  fog-fruit  is  a  peren- 
nial, herbaceous,  much-branched  creeping  plant,  the 
stems  of  which  root  extensively  at  the  nodes.  The 
thickened,  opposite  leaves  are  1  inch  long  or  less, 
mostly  blunt  at  the  tips,  and  rather  sharply  saw- 
toothed  above.  The  roots  become  greatly  thickened 
below  during  the  autumn,  and  this  reserve  food-sup- 
ply undoubtedly  enables  the  plant  to  begin  growth 
in  the  spring  with  little  or  no  rain,  and  also  to  main- 
tain itself  during  long  adverse  periods. 

The  two  other  species  of  similar  habits  and  appear- 
ance, L.  lanceolata  and  L.  cuneifolia,  which  occur  in 
the  United  States — the  former  in  the  eastern  and 
central  portions,  the  latter  extending  from  South 
Dakota  to  Texas  and  Arizona — present  characters 
which  indicate  that  they  are  less  suited  to  our  cli- 
matic conditions. 

Not  Good  foe  Alkali. — It  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  on  account  of  the  very  general  distribu- 
tion of  L.  nodiflora  and  especially  since  it  occurs  so 
abundantly  along  sandy  shores,  that  the  species 
would  be  strongly  alkali  resistant.  Experiment, 
however,  does  not  bear  out  the  assumption.  Cut- 
tings and  rooted  plants  that  grew  rapidly  in  ordi- 
nary soil  failed  completely  in  one  intensely  alkaline. 
Further,  when  a  mixture  of  white  alkaline  salts  had 
been  applied  to  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  1700  pounds  to 
the  acre,  the  plants  stopped  flowering  and  the  leaves 
turned  yellowish  and  began  to  die;  when  these  salts 
had  been  added  at  the  rate  of  5000  pounds  to  the 
acre,  95%  of  the  leaves  died.  Black  alkali  in  the 
same  quantity  and  under  similar  conditions  gave  at 
least  as  convincing  results.  In  connection  with  this, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  soil  in  which  these  plants 
grew  is  somewhat  alkaline,  in  fact  so  much  so  that 
roses  do  not  flourish  in  it  from  year  to  year,  while 
the  fog-fruit  experiences  no  difficulty.  Lippia  nodi- 
flora may  be  considered,  then,  as  only  slightly  alkali 
resistant.  It  can  endure  without  injury,  however, 
our  extremes  of  temperature  (from  10°  F.  in  winter 
to  110°  F.  in  summer)  and  is  a  remarkable  drouth  re- 
sister. 

Drouth  Resistant. — Recent  observations  indicate 
that  Lippia  nodiflora  can  maintain  a  continuous  layer 
of  green  with  a  less  amount  of  water  than  any  other 
desirable  plant  within  our  borders.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  its  manner  of  growth,  as  well  as  to  its  modifi- 
cations for  the  conservation  of  the  water  and  food 
supply.  Small  plants  were  set  out  along  the  storm- 
water  embankments  on  the  Experiment  Station 
Range  in  January,  1901,  spread  so  rapidly  during 
that  favorable  season  that  by  fall  each  plant  covered 
several  square  feet  of  surface.  During  the  seven 
months  beginning  November  1,  1901,  1.05  inches  of 
rain  fell  on  this  range,  and  at  the  present  time,  at 
least  one-half  of  the  plants  are  in  blossom,  and  cover 


the  surface  with  a  green  mat.  On  the  remaining 
plants  the  leaves  have  mostly  dried  up;  but  the  semi- 
woody  stems  remain  green  and  will  undoubtedly  begin 
growth  when  the  rain  falls. 

Uses. — Lippia  nodiflora  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  a  forage  producer,  since  it  develops  a  relatively 
limited  vegetative  growth,  which  is  firmly  fixed  to 
the  earth.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  grazing 
animals  entertain  a  dislike  for  the  plant  growth,  and 
this  being  the  case,  the  plant  becomes  all  the  more 
valuable  for  what  it  is  primarily  intended;  viz.,  a 
sand  and  soil  binder.  When  set  2  feet  apart  in  fav- 
orable situations,  it  was  observed  that  well-rooted 
plants  of  the  fog-fruit  covered  the  surface  completely 
during  one  season's  growth;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  will  do  equally  well  in  moist, 
sandy  washes,  since  it  favors  these  locations.  It 
should  be  set  in  those  situations  which  are  not  liable 
to  excessive  erosion  and  in  all  the  smaller  rapidly 
growing  washes.  As  the  surface  of  these  washes 
becomes  covered  over  with  a  carpet-like  mat  of  Lip- 
pia, cutting  will  inevitably  decrease.  Thus  certain 
of  our  native  grasses  will  be  enabled  to  secure  a  hold, 
and  what  might  be  developed  into  a  deep  wash  may 
eventually  become  a  large  forage  producing  area. 
Lippia  nodiflora  may  also  prove  equally  valuable 
when  planted  along  reservoir  and  storm-water  em- 
bankments, since,  as  before,  it  will  bind  the  soil 
firmly  and  prevent  washing.  Thus  far  observed  the 
fog-fruit  develops  no  fertile  seed,  and,  should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  plant  is  precluded  as  a  pos- 
sible weed  from  irrigated  fields,  even  though  grown 
along  reservoir  dams  and  irrigation  ditches.  More- 
over, the  absence  of  underground  stems,  such  as  are 
common  to  Johnson  grass,  makes  it  easy  to  destroy 
the  plant. 

As  a  Lawn  Plant. — Our  plant  should  not  be 
overlooked  as  an  ornamental  one.  It  can  be  grown 
successfully  as  a  lawn  plant,  in  which  case  it  forms  a 
smooth  carpet  of  green  interspersed  with  many 
small,  capitate  flower-clusters  of  rose-purple,  vary- 
ing to  nearly  white.  In  general,  it  gives  all  the 
effect  of  a  white  clover  lawn,  though  forming  a  more 
compact  mass  and  not  requiring  the  use  of  a  lawn 
mower.  In  the  shade  of  walls,  shrubs  or  trees  it 
tends  to  grow  taller,  loses  its  carpet-like  formation 
and  seldom  blossoms;  hence,  it  should  not  be  used  in 
a  densely  shaded  lawn.  The  fog-fruit  can  be  espe- 
cially recommended  for  planting  among  rocks,  when  it 
is  desirable  to  hide  them  from  view.  Lippia  nodi- 
flora, like  other  creeping  plants,  will  not  endure  ex- 
cessive tramping,  since  the  stems  tend  to  die  back 
on  being  injured. 

The  best  time  to  plant  the  fog-fruit  is  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months,  when,  if  well  watered, 
it  will  be  almost  certain  to  secure  a  good  start.  A 
method  commonly  used  in  Egypt  is  to  chop  the  stems 
in  1  or  2  inch  lengths  and  sow  in  drills.  Since  the 
cuttings  root  very  readily,  there  is  no  reason  why 
this  plan  could  not  be  utilized  here,  if  the  soil  is  kept 
sufficiently  moist;  nevertheless,  the  plan  was  not  a 
success  at  the  station  this  year.  A  surer  way  is  to 
use  rooted  plants,  and  set  them  about  a  foot  apart  in 
the  row.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plants 
must  be  watered  frequently  until  they  have  secured 
a  permanent  hold,  and  even  after  that  time,  one  will 
be  well  repaid  for  sprinkling  the  lawn  at  least  once  a 
week. 

This  station  at  Tucson  will  endeavor  to  furnish 
plants  of  Lippia  nodiflora  in  limited  quantities  to  all 
who  may  apply.  When  received,  it  should  be  planted 
in  rows  1  or  2  feet  apart,  in  well-watered  and  well- 
prepared  soil  which  is  reasonably  free  from  alkali. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock  of  plants  more 
rapidly,  cuttings  2  or  3  inches  long  may  be  made 
from  the  stems  of  the  growing  plants,  and  set  out  in 
the  usual  manner,  care*  being  taken  to  keep  the  soil 
quite  moist,  and  in  hot  weather,  where  possible,  to 
shade  the  sets  with  a  protective  mulch  until  rooted. 
When  a  permanent  supply  of  these  plants  has  been 
assured,  they  may  be  transplanted  as  desired  to 
washes  and  other  similar  situations,  and  to  the  lawn; 
or,  if  found  convenient,  the  plants  can  be  set  directly 
in  either  of  the  above  locations.  It  will  be  very  de- 
sirable, however,  to  have  a  stock  of  plants  to  draw 
from,  since  one  may  then  plant  when  and  where  he 
desires,  and  also,  when  possible,  take  advantage  of 
favorable  weather  conditions. 


The  Bijjest  Sequoia. 

Dr.  Norman  D.  Kelly,  himself  a  lover  of  the  woods 
and  the  mountains,  and  John  Muir,  the  famous  natur- 
alist, returned  Sunday  evening  from  a  trip  beyond 
Convsrse  Basin,  undertaken  especially  to  see  the  re- 
cently discovered  Sequoia  Gigantea,  reported  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  world,  says  the  Fresno  Republican. 
They  found  the  huge  growth  in  Rob  Roy  canyon, 
back  of  Converse  Basin,  and  upon  applying  the  tape 
line  it  was  found  to  be  undoubtedly  the  largest  tree 
in  the  world.  It  measured  at  the  base  109  feet,  and 
4  feet  above  the  ground  97  feet.  Mr.  Muir  was 
greatly  pleased  with  it,  however.  He  says  it  is  a 
magnificent  specimen,  keeping  its  shape  well,  and 
giving  indications  of  healthy  growth.  This  giant  of 
the  forest  is  safe  from  the  woodman's  axe,  as  it  is 
just  within  the  reserve.  It  is  larger  than  General 
Sherman  and  General  Grant,  which  heretofore  were 
the  recognized  monsters  of  the  forest. 
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BUTTE. 

Barbed  Wire  for  Telephones  — 
Record-Union:  "  Within  a  year  and  prob- 
ably in  a  much  shorter  time  the  farmers 
of  Butte  county  generally  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  tele- 
phone as  they  have  not  in  the  past,"  said 
G.  L.  Barham  of  the  Sunset  Telephone 
Co.  "  In  San  Joaquin  and  several  other 
counties  the  Sunset  Co.  has  taken  up  the 
idea  of  using  the  barbed  wire  fences  for 
telephone  purposes,  and  with  such  success 
that  the  system  will  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
tended in  various  parts  of  the  State  where 
the  conditions  are  favorable."  The  work 
of  installing  a  telephone  system,  where 
there  are  continuous  lines  of  barbed  wire, 
is  nominal  as  compared  with  that  of  es- 
tablishing a  new  line.  Naturally  the  wire 
must  be  continuous,  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity of  careful  insulation  with  the  system 
employed  for  this  service.  The  barbed 
wire  can  be  used  for  party  lines,  so  that  as 
many  as  de9ire  can  be  patrons.  For  a  cer- 
tain number  of  patrons  the  company  will 
build  a  main  line  to  extend  out  of  town  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  to  be  connected 
with  the  country  lino.  Phones  will  be 
put  in  for  patrons  and  a  small  charge 
made  for  the  switching  service. 

FRESNO. 

A  Dried  Fruit  Association.— En- 
terprise: Fresno  growers  of  dried  fruit 
are  endeavoring  to  organize  an  association 
whereby  they  may  co-operate  in  selling 
and  distributing  their  product.  Owing  to 
the  low  prices  for  dried  fruit,  the  growers 
think  it  is  time  to  make  an  effort  to  com- 
bine and  bull  the  market.  Jno.  C.  Nourse, 
prominent  in  the  work  of  organizing  the 
fruit  men,  says  that  the  market  price  is 
too  low,  considering  the  Eastern  demand 
for  our  fruit.  He  hopes  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  growers  to  control  fifty 
carloads  of  fruit  this  week,  and  expects 
growers  at  other  points  in  the  State  to 
organize  co-operative  companies  for  hand- 
ling their  product. 

Prize  Peaches  from  a  Two-Year- 
Old  Tree  —  Republican:  C.  F.  Wyer 
and  Taylor  Albin  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce were  in  the  colonies  securing  fruit 
for  the  replenishing  of  the  Chamber's  ex- 
hibits, and  secured  some  very  fine  speci- 
mens. From  A.  B.  Smith's  orchard, 
north  of  town,  was  secured  a  box  of  mag- 
nificent Orange  cling  peaches.  Eight  of 
these  were  picked  from  a  two-year-old 
tree  and  were  among  the  handsomest, 
largest  peaches  securtd  for  the  exhibit 
this  year.  Mr.  Wyer  weighed  six  of 
them,  finding  them  to  average  14 J  ounces 
each.  In  color  and  form  they  were  per- 
fect, and  eight  of  them  just  filled  one  of 
the  big  glass  jars  used  to  preserve  the 
fruit  in. 

KINGS. 

Anthrax  in  Cattle.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal :  It  Is  reported  that  large  bands  of 
cattle  grazing  south  of  Hanford  and  Le- 
moore,  near  the  lake,  are  afflicted  with 
anthrax,  and  that  some  are  dying.  Miller 
&  Lux  are  losing  a  good  many.  Dr. 
Twining,  the  bacteriologist  from  Fresno, 
has  made  two  trips  to  this  county  re- 
cently, and  he  and  Frank  Griffith,  the 
veterinary,  have  vaccinated  a  large  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  the  locality  referred  to,  for 
anthrax,  though  the  gentlemen  do  not 
care  to  converse  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
Mr.  Griffith,  who  is  the  county  veterinary, 
saying  that  his  monthly  report  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  would  contain  all 
information  of  the  matter." 

The  Latest— A  Cow  Milker  —One 
of  the  ranchers  down  on  the  lake  has  dis- 
covered a  new  way  for  milking  cows, 
which  has  done  away  with  the  work  of 
the  dairy  hands.  The  rancher  the  other 
morning  found  half  his  cows  already 
milked  by  a  lot  of  pigs.  The  cows  are 
willing,  and  take  to  the  pigs  as  they 
would  to  calve9.  While  fresh  milk  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  pig  fattener,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  new  milker  becomes  popular,  even  if 
pork  Is  at  a  high  price. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
New  Fruit  Association.— Pomona 
Progress:  A  number  of  Pomona  growers 
of  deciduous  fruit  who  have  been  more  or 
le9s  engaged  In  the  drying  business  indi- 
vidually, have  incorporated  as  the  Pomona 
Cured  Fruit  Union,  with  capital  stock 
$25,000.  The  directors  are  H.  B.  Hansen, 
J.  E.  Crawford,  E.  M.  Wright,  W.  L. 
Benson  and  A.  G.  Whiting. 

NAPA. 

Great  Lack  of  Orchard  Help  — 
Register:  The  largest  crops  of  prunes  and 
peaches  in  many  years  have  been  grown 
in  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Napa  this 
year,  but  as  the  time  for  harvest  rolls 
around  the  orchardist  begins  to  realize 
that  a  most  serious  condition  confronts 
him.  It  is  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Peaches 
have  been  ripe  for  some  time  and  in  some 


instances  the  fruit  has  rotted  on  the  trees 
because  the  grower  has  been  unable  to 
secure  the  help  needed.  With  the  prune 
harvest  just  beginning  it  is  feared  that 
much  will  be  lost  to  the  orchardist  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  help.  One 
prominent  fruit  man  suggests  that  public 
schools  be  closed  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
time  thus  lost  could  be  made  up  again  in 
the  winter  or  next  spring,  and  great  bene- 
fit would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the 
orchardlsts. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Marvelous  Growth.  —  Imperial 
Press:  The  Weed  Bros.,  who  have  a  fine 
place  below  the  main  channel  south  of  this 
city,  have  a  field  of  Kaffir  corn  and  one  of 
millet  which  are  record  breakers  for  rapid 
growth.  Just  thirty-four  days  have  passed 
since  the  two  fields  were  planted  and  the 
corn  is  6  feet  3  inches  in  height  and  the 
millet  is  3  feet  4  inches,  and  not  headed 
out. 

Ostrich  Chicks  — Union:  At  the  os- 
trich farm  at  Coronado  it  takes  a  bale  of 
hay,  cut  up,  and  a  sack  of  barley  to  feed 
fifty-three  ostriches.  The  chicks  are  as 
inquisitive  as  a  monkey  and  will  snap  a 
button  off  your  coat  if  an  opportunity 
offers.  The  old  males  are  fighters;  can 
split  fence  boards  with  a  kick  ;  but  when 
they  get  real  mad  lie  down  and  twist  their 
necks  and  flap  their  wings  like  a  skirt 
dancer.  Young  chicks  a  few  weeks  old 
are  worth  $25  on  the  market. 

Developing  the  Desert.  —  Union: 
A  notice  appropriating  200,000  miners' 
inches  of  water  from  the  Colorado  river 
in  the  eastern  part  of  this  county  has 
been  filed  in  the  County  Recorder's  office 
by  W.  F.  Timmons,  A.  Modesta,  R.  P.  H. 
Laney,  F.  M.  Riley  and  John  McGinty. 
They  also  claim  a  right-of-way  500  feet  in 
width,  and  section  29,  township  15  south, 
range  2  west,  as  a  reservoir  site.  They 
state  it  to  be  their  intention  to  build  a 
canal  60  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and  80 
feet  on  the  top  to  convey  the  water  onto 
the  lands  in  that  direction.  The  canal  is 
to  cross  the  Yuma  Indian  reservation,  to 
a  point  known  as  El  Rio,  near  the  South- 
ern Pacific  railroad. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Irrigating  Grapes  —  Lodi  Herald: 
Hershel  Mason,  who  Is  among  the  heaviest 
of  this  year's  early  Tokay  shippers,  is 
confident  that  he  made  no  mistake  by  ir- 
rigating his  20-acre  vineyard.  This  year 
was  his  first  practical  experience  in  vine 
irrigation.  He  undertook  it  against  the 
advice  of  well  meaning  friends,  whose 
theory  was  that  the  grapes  under  irriga- 
tion would  crack,  would  mildew  and  would 
be  late  in  maturing.  Mr.  Mason  says  that 
his  experience  has  taught  him  that  the 
reverse  conditions,  rather  than  the  gloomy 
predictions  of  his  friends,  prevail.  The 
berries  are  larger,  have  refused  to  crack 
or  mildew,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  follow  the  usual  process  of  sul- 
phuring, and  are  among  the  very  first  in 
the  market.  Mr.  Mason  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  his  Tokays  suffered  less  sun 
blister  than  the  grapes  on  irrigated  vine9. 
He  expects  much  better  results  next 
year. 

Big  Money  in  Chevalier  Barley.— 
Stockton  Mail:  Lorenzen  Bros,  of  Banta 
9old  M.  P.  Stein  &  Co.  last  week  the  first 
large  lot  of  Chevalier  barley  raised  in  San 
Joaquin  county.  Small  lots  have  been 
raised  from  time  to  time,  but  no  great  area 
was  devoted  to  it  before.  They  sowed 
about  200  acres  to  the  grain  and  harvested 
an  average  of  twenty-two  sacks  to  the 
acre.  Their  crop,  which  weighed  120 
pounds  to  the  sack,  brought  $1.16]  per 
cental. 

Kitten  Makes  Friends  With  a 
Litter  of  Pigs.— Lodi  Sentinel :  N.  M. 
Howard,  one  of  New  Hope's  enterpris- 
ing farmers,  has  on  his  ranch  near  that 
place  a  sight  that  is  seldom  seen.  Mr. 
Howard  raises  some  hogs,  and  upon  driv- 
ing a  sow  with  her  litter  into  the  barn- 
yard he  was  surprised  to  find  among  the 
small  pigs  a  kitten  running  with  them. 
The  kitten  is  living  with  the  pigs  and 
gets  its  nourishment  in  the  same  way  that 
the  young  porkers  do.  The  kitten,  Mr. 
Howard  thinks,  was  left  on  the  roadside 
by  some  one  and  had  found  the  pigs  in 
the  adjoining  field. 

Clever  Grain  Elevator.  —  Stock- 
ton Independent:  A  clever  elevator  for 
piling  sacked  wheat  in  warehouses  has 
been  invented  by  ex-Mayor  W.  B.  Harri 
son  and  Joe  Diel  of  this  city,  and  those 
who  have  seen  the  device  work  say  that  it 
will  prove  a  useful  machine.  The  model 
is  being  used  in  warehouse  No.  5  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  is  an  entire  success. 
It  is  made  up  of  an  electric  motor  on  a 
platform  mounted  on  wheels  so  that  the 
elevator  can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
building.  The  framework  of  this  particu- 
lar one  stands  about  1 4  feet  high,  but  it  can 
be  made  any  height  desired.  The  current 
is  secured  from  a  cable,  which  runs 
through  the  building.  Five  sacks  of  grain, 
or  a  truckload,  are  placed  on  the  lift,  and 


when  the  machinery  is  started  in  motion 
the  wheat  is  conveyed  to  and  dumped  on 
a  table  that  allows  the  grain  to  slide  on  to 
the  pile,  where  men  place  it  in  position. 
The  old  way  of  handling  grain,  where  it 
had  to  be  piled  from  10  to  18  feet  high, 
was  to  pass  it  up  in  relays  by  men  on 
tiers.  This  is  very  hard  work,  and  in  the 
close  warehouses  men  must  be  very  strong 
to  do  the  work.  The  new  machine  is  at- 
tracting a  lot  of  attention  and  grain  men 
declare  that  it  will  come  into  general  use 
as  soon  as  the  inventors  place  it  on  the 
market.  About  900  sacks  an  hour  can  be 
piled  with  the  one  being  tested,  but  of 
course  the  elevator  could  be  made  larger  or 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  handle  two  or  three 
truckloads  of  five  sacks  each. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Good  Demand  for  Wine  Grapes.— 
San  Jose  Mercury:  The  agents  of  the 
various  wine  interests  are  already  making 
contracts  with  the  growers  at  figures  as 
high  as  $26  per  ton.  These  figures  are  of 
course  for  excellent  fruit,  but  growers  are 
not  selling  freely.  In  fact,  many  vine- 
yardists  are  holding  off  for  $30  a  ton. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit   Notes— Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:    Bellefleurs  are  running  to  large 
sizes  this  year,  and  they  never  looked 
better  in  this  valley,  particularly  on  young 

trees.  The  Simpson  Hack  Fruit  Co. 

contracted  last  week  thirteen  cars  of 
Bellefleurs  at  from  85  to  95  cents  per  box. 

 The  thirty-one  varieties  of  resistant 

apple  scion9  received  from  New  Zealand  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  Jas.  Waters  were 
grafted  to  five-year-old  trees  and  are  do- 
ing nicely.  Many  of  them  are  budding. 
Mr.  Waters  thinks  that  he  will  not  lose 
more  than  three  scions  out  of  the  entire 

shipment.  The  woolly  aphis  have  been 

almost  completely  cleaned  out  in  Pajaro 
valley.  The  beneficial  insects  have  done 
their  work  swiftly  and  well.  The  greater 
part  of  the  good  work  has  been  performed 
by  ladybirds,  lace-wing  flies  and  syrphus 
flies.  The-e  have  been  an  unusually 
large  number  of  lace-wing  flies  here  this 
year,  and  the  scope  of  the  ladybirds'  ac- 
tivity has  been  extensive.  The  woolly 
aphis  stands  little  show  where  these  bene- 
ficial insects  abound  in  large  numbers. 

SUTTER. 

Effects  of  Fertilization.— Sutter 
County  Farmer:  At  the  Starr  orchard 
above  Yuba  City  there  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  effects  of  fertilization.  Last 
winter  and  spring  some  experiments  were 
made  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  Thomas 
phosphate  and  the  trees  have  responded 
remarkably  well  to  the  treatment.  On  a 
block  of  prune  trees  where  the  crop  has 
not  been  very  heavy  for  several  years  the 
phosphate  was  used  and  the  foliage  made 
a  much  better  growth  and  the  prunes  did 
not  drop  as  was  usually  the  case.  The 
fruit  set  well,  making  a  big  crop  and  good 
size.  Especially  on  old  orchards  is  this 
treatment  beneficial. 

Bean  Crop  Looking  Well. —The 
bean  fields  in  District  70  present  a  fine  ap- 
pearance now,  and  if  the  weather  holds 
good  this  fall  there  will  be  a  big  crop  at  a 
good  profit.  On  the  land  of  Louis  Tarke, 
part  of  which  he  has  leased  to  other 
parties,  there  are  over  450  acres  of  fine 
beans,  the  vines  now  covering  the  ground 
and  full  of  big  pods.  It  will  require  con- 
siderable work  to  harvest  the  crop,  but 
the  price  is  fair  and  the  yield  promises  to 
be  extra  large.  Along  the  Sacramento 
river  there  are  also  many  hundred  acres 
of  equally  good  beans. 

Dried  Peaches  Coming  In. —The 
dried  peach  crop  is  coming  off  the  trays 
in  good  condition  and  in  a  week  or  two 
the  bulk  of  the  same  will  be  ready  for 
the  market.  Owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  fruit  returned  to  the  driers  from  the 
canneries  this  season  there  will  be  consid- 
erable that  will  not  be  first-class.  The 
Muir  crop  and  other  similar  varieties  are, 
however,  up  to  the  standard  and  should 
command  a  good  price.  The  local  buyers 
are  quoting  rates  from  4£  cents  to  5£  cents 
per  pound. 

almond  Harvest  Now  On.— Inde- 
pendent: All  the  local  almond  growers  are 
now  busy  harvesting  their  crops.  A  num- 
ber have  estimated  this  year's  crop  the 
largest  in  years.  Prices  are  high,  and 
altogether  the  almond  men  have  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  The  majority  of  the 
growers  have  sold  their  crops,  many  get- 
ting 10  cents. 

Heavy  Yield  of  Figs.— E.  G.  Van 
Arsdale,  one  of  our  heaviest  fig  growers, 
says  that  the  crop  of  White  Adriatics  will 
be  larger  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Pickers  are  now  at  work  in  his  orchard. 
He  says  all  the  bearing  trees  in  this  local- 
ity are  burdened  with  fruit.  The  White 
Adriatics  is  the  only  variety  now  bearing 
in  Sutter  county.  There  are  several 
young  orchards  of  the  Smyrna  in  the 
county,  but  none  are  bearing.  The  price 
will  be  $50  per  ton  or  2J  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  1  cent  lower  than  in  former  years, 


and  the  drop  in  the  price  is  attributed  ti 
the  cheap,  sloppy  goods  run  in  on  the 
market  from  other  sections. 

TULARE. 

Feed  for  Honey.  —  Register :  The 
honey  crop  of  California  will  be  light  this 
year.  Southern  California  will  have  prac- 
tically none,  and  Tulare  county  will  not 
have  more  than  half  a  crop.  This  is  be- 
cause the  season  was  so  late  that  many 
blossoming  plants  did  not  start  at  all  this 
year,  the  rains  not  coming  until  the  22d 
of  February,  which  was  too  late.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  a  lot  of  plants 
known  as  alkali  weeds  that  bees  depend 
on  a  good  deal  and  that  make  honey,  not 
quite  as  good  perhaps  as  alfalfa,  but  good 
enough  to  command  a  ready  market.  The 
sunflower  is  a  valuable  honey  plant  for  the 
bees  also,  making  a  good  quality  of  honey 
and  tiding  over  well  such  times  as  alfalfa 
is  not  in  blossom.  The  early  cutting  of 
alfalfa  for  dairying  purposes  plays  the 
mischief  with  the  bee,  which  rejoices 
greatly  when  a  farmer  concludes  to  let  his 
alfalfa  crop  go  to  seed,  as  many  Tulare 
farmers  are  doing  this  year. 

It  Paid  to  Irrigate.  —  Last  year 
W.  B.  Cartmill  got  a  chance  to  water 
ninety  acres  of  grain  land  which  he  got 
onto— plowed  and  harrowed  as  soon  as 
possible,  sowing  the  land  along  in  the  win- 
ter. That  ninety  acres  irrigated  in  that 
way  in  the  early  summer  yielded  875  sacks 
of  wheat,  whereas  the  rest,  which  was 
well  cultivated  but  not  irrigated,  scarcely 
repaid  the  cost  of  harvesting,  the  machine 
cutting  here  and  there  over  it,  and  mostly 
for  hay  at  that.  This  year  Mr.  Cartmill 
has  irrigated  175  acres  for  next  year's 
crop. 

Fine  Peaches  — Visalia  Delta:  Z.  N. 
Pierpont  of  Farmersville  brought  to  this 
city  Monday  a  box  of  peaches  grown  on 
the  A.  A.  Davis  ranch  near  there  that  is 
certainly  fine  samples  in  the  peach  line. 
Some  of  the  peaches  on  exhibition  weighed 
twenty-two  ounces  and  the  gentleman 
says  they  were  the  average  9ize.  The 
fruit  grew  on  a  tree  that  was  grafted 
March  23,  1901,  to  a  three-year-old  stalk, 
and  the  peaches  taken  from  the  trees 
weighed  375  pounds. 

VENTURA. 

The  Ground  Squirrel  Pest  — Inde- 
pendent: Ground  squirrels  are  doing  very 
extensive  damage  to  crops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Saticoy,  and  their  attacks  upon  wal- 
nuts are  causing  growers  much  anxiety. 
The  little  animals  are  also  very  attentive 
to  the  Lima  bean.  A  prominent  grower 
of  the  above  section  says  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  or  the  squirrels  will  harvest 
his  crop. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Notes  —Wheatland  Four  Cor- 
ners: About  the  middle  of  next  week  the 
Wheatland  hop  season  will  close.  The 
season  has  been  a  banner  one  for  the  hop 
picker,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  good  for  the 
grower.  The  picker  has  profited  by  the 
advance  price  paid  and  the  condition  of 
the  hop  which  permitted  larger  pickings 
to  be  made.  The  10  cents  bonus  on  each 
hundred  pounds  given  by  the  Dursts  has 
brought  out  many  "old  pickers"  who 
would  prefer  to  stay  home  rather  than  to 
pick  hops.  This  is  the  first  season  for 
years  that  the  growers  have  been  war- 
ranted in  paying  anything  like  a  cent  a 
pound  for  picking. 

Japs  Attack  Whites.  —  A  serious 
riot  by  Japanese  ranch  hands  occurred  on 
the  place  of  T.  B.  Hutchins,  about  15 
miles  above  Marysville.  It  arose  over  a 
Japanese  slapping  a  white  boy.  The 
father  responded  by  knocking  his  son's  as- 
sailant down.  He  was  himself  felled  by 
the  blow  of  a  heavy  fruit  box  in  the  hands 
of  another  Jap.  The  yard  boss  and  sev- 
eral white  men  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but 
were  met  by  flying  hammers,  boxes  and 
rocks  thrown  by  over  a  score  of  brown 
men  and  forced  to  retreat,  pursued  by 
the  howling,  infuriated  Orientals.  One 
Japanese  succeeded  in  approaching  the 
yard  boss  close  enough  to  hit  him  on  the 
head  with  a  hammer,  felling  him  to  the 
ground  in  an  unconscious  condition.  Oth- 
ers were  badly  hurt.  The  Japanese  then 
sullenly  retired  and  later  scattered. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Host  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lop  mild  or  severe  actios. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  31.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
TQE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Cloud, 

I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting 
flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that 
waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother's 
breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  by  fits; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills  and  the  crags  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or 

stream, 
The  spirit  he  loves  remains, 
And  I  all  the  while,  bask  in  heaven's  blue 
smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  Sunrise,  with  his  meteor 
eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead, 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  Sunset  may  breathe  from  the 
lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's 
thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Lake  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built 
tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes  and  seas, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me 
on  high 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning 
zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel 
and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge -like 
shape, 
Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I 
march 

With  hurricane,  fire  and  snow, 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to 
my  chair, 
Is  the  million-colored  bow; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 
While  the  moist -earth  was  laughing 
below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and 
shores; 
I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their 
convex  gleams, 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost 
from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  upbuild  it  again. 

—  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


Atlas. 

His  face  is  dark  ;  the  burden  of  the  day 
Rests  on  his  shoulders ;   patiently  he 
stands, 

Supporting  heaven  itself  in  both  his 
hands. 

Ah,  if  he  set  it  down,  and  went  his  way  ! 

—Richard  Askham. 


Gideon  Glasser,  Miller. 

With  a  punctiliousness  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  of  the  old 
French  martinets,  Gideon  Glasser,  on 
the  first  day  of  each  year  for  the  past 
twenty-five,  had  appeared  in  the  count- 
ing room  of  Messrs.  Sharp,  Ketchem 
&  Law,  and  paid  his  yearly  rental  for 
the  mill  property  leased  by  him. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  had  he 
carried  to  them,  and  just  what  amount 
he  had  left  none  could  tell,  but  it  was 
on  rumor's  tongue  that  the  yearly  bal- 
ance exceeded  this  sum  by  five  times. 
What  became  of  it  none  could  tell.  No 
banks  or  depositories  ever  received  a 
call  from  Gideon  Glasser. 

There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about 
his  actions  that  led  his  fellows  and 
neighbors  to  call  him  "  Gideon  the 
Mysterious."  No  confidants  had  he, 
and  his  only  acquaintances  were  the 
patrons  of  the  mill,  who  had  never 
heard  him  repeat  anything  that  threw 
any  light  on  his  past.  All  they  knew 
was  that  twenty-five  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  first  day  when  he  appeared, 
and  leased  the  mill  that  ground  the 
many  bags  of  grain  brought  to  him. 

With  but  one  exception,  the  com- 
munity had  never  known  him  to  go  away 
except  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  to 
make,  his  yearly  rental  payments.  The 
one  exception  was  fraught  with  much 
interest  to  all  for,  on  his  return,  he 
brought  with  him  a  little  miss  of  two 
summers ;  and  upon  whom,  as  time 
passed,  he  lavished  what  affection 
there  seemed  to  be  in  his  nature. 

She  grew  into  a  fair-haired  girl, 
then  blossomed  into  one  of  the  fairest 
types  of  womanhood,  beloved  for  miles 
around  ;  she  was  much  sought  for  and 
courted  by  all  the  swains  who  gazed 
upon  her.  None  were  successful,  and 
she  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
heart  whole  and  fancy  free  on  the 
twenty-fifth  date  of  the  miller's  de- 
parture to  make  his  annual  payments. 

Who  her  parents  were  and  where 
she  came  from  none  knew,  as  Gideon, 
on  his  return  with  his  young  protege, 
simply  stated  she  was  only  one  of 
the  thousand  unfortunates  left  to 
battle  with  the  world  alone.  Gossip 
connected  her  with  with  a  page  from 
his  past  life,  but  none  knew. 

His  business  transacted,  Gideon 
Glasser,  in  accordance  with  his  custom, 
seated  himself  in  his  wagon  and  pre- 
pared to  drive  to  his  distant  home.  He 
rode  slowly,  buried  in  thought,  ap- 
parently not  hearing  the  warning 
clang  of  the  fire  engines  as  they  rushed 
down  the  thoroughfare  in  answer  to  an 
alarm. 

Dozens  of  pedestrians  shouted  wildly, 
but  Gideon  heeded  not.  He  turned 
directly  in  front  of  one  of  the  pon- 
derous machines  to  have  his  wagon 
dashed  to  pieces  and  himself  thrown  to 
the  pavement,  where  he  lay  with  a 
crushed  skull.  Kind  people  rushed  to 
his  assistance,  but  he  was  beyond 
earthly  aid. 

Rosaline  Glasser,  his  adopted 
daughter,  as  she  was  known,  had  lost 
what  had  been  to  her  a  kind  father. 
She  had  long  thought  there  was  no 
blood  relationship  between  them,  but 
she  felt  her  loss  and  sincerely  mourned 
his  death. 

Friends  prevailed  upon  her  after  the 
last  sad  rites  were  over  to  accompany 
them  to  their  homes.  The  mill  was  re- 
leased to  strangers  and  things  rapidly 
resumed  the  same  state  as  if  Gideon 
Glasser  had  never  been. 

One  inexplicable  feature  of  his  tak- 
ing-off  was  that  no  will  or  property 
could  be  found,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
receipts  of  the  mill  had  been  up  in  the 
thousands  every  year.  What  had  be- 
come of  it  all  was  the  question  that  ob- 
stinately refused  to  be  answered.  The 
only  paper  left  by  the  dead  miller  that 
seemed  strange,  and  in  keeping  with 
his  nature,  was  found  in  a  small  box, 
addressed  to  his  adopted  daughter,  and 
which  read  as  follows  : 

Dig  my  grave  both  wide  and  deep, 
By  the  trees  along  the  shore ;  and 

The  leaves  may  my  mantle  be — the 
Gates  remain  closed  forever  more. 

It  evidently  was  his  desire  to  be 
buried  near  the  mill,  and  permission 


was  secured  from  the  owners,  and  he 
slept  the  long  sleep  beneath  the  weep- 
ing willows  which  fringed  the  large 
pond. 

Rosaline  placed  the  crude  pieces  of 
poetry  along  with  her  other  keepsakes 
and  announced  her  determination  to 
go  to  a  distant  city  to  earn  her  liveli- 
hood. She  was  the  possessor  of  an  ex- 
quisitely sweet  voice,  and  had  a  mu- 
sical education — secured  by  arduous 
work  and  natural  ability.  That  was 
one  thing  that  Gideon  Glasser  had 
not  neglected,  her  education.  Some 
of  the  best  masters  had  been  secured 
to  teach  Rosaline,  and  at  his  untimely 
taking  off  she  was  fitted  to  grace  the 
home  of  the  most  fastidious  and  fash- 
ionable families. 

*         *         *         *  * 

"I  love  you,  Rosaline,  and  want  you 
for  my  wife,"  were  the  words  that 
would  have  greeted  the  ears  of  any  one 
that  could  have  been  present  in  one 
of  the  magnificent  rooms  of  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  Hon.  Frank  Mcintosh 
Jones,  in  the  Empire  City. 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man  of  about  twenty-seven 
years,  and  the  one  to  whom  his  re- 
marks had  been  addressed  was  none 
other  than  Rosaline  Glasser.  Upon 
her  departure  from  home,  she  sought 
and  obtained  a  position  as  governess 
in  the  home  of  Hon.  Frank  M.  Jones, 
where  she  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  by 
her  gentle  manner  and  bearing.  Her 
two  charges,  the  daughters  of  the 
house,  worshiped  her.  The  only  son 
and  junior  partner  in  the  mercantile 
establishment  of  Jones  &  Son  also  suc- 
cumbed to  her  many  graces,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  point  of  asking  her  to 
complete  his  happiness  by  becoming 
his  wife. 

"I  love  you,  Rosaline,"  he  re- 
peated, as  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and 
gazed  down  at  her  flushed  face.  "  Be 
my  wife,  darling,  and  make  me  the 
happiest  man  in  this  wide  world." 

Rosaline  tried  to  escape  from  the 
arms  which  held  her,  but  they  were  too 
strong  for  her  feeble  efforts.  "It  is 
all  wrong,  Frank,"  she  said.  "You 
know  nothing  of  my  parents,  or  of  my 
early  history,  only  that  which  I  have 
told  " 

"That  is  sufficient.  I  have  talked 
with  father  and  he  is  satisfied  to  have 
you  for  a  daughter-in-law.  Even  if 
he  objected  it  would  make  no  difference 
to  me  ;  for  I  would  marry  you  in  spite 
of  all.  Do  say  that  you  will  be  my 
wife,  and  that  you  love  me." 

With  the  light  of  love  shining  from 
her  clear  eyes,  she  raised  her  face  and 
the  sweet  lips  formed  "yes." 

Some  minutes  later  they  left  the 
room  in  search  of  the  parental  bless- 
ing, and,  on  arriving  at  the  library 
door,  found  a  warm  welcome  and  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Jones,  Sr. 

Rosaline  had  left  the  room  to  pro- 
cure the  papers  left  by  the  dead  miller 
and  now  returned  with  them  in  her 
hand.  Father  and  son  slowly  read  and 
re-read  them,  and  were  on  the  point 
of  passing  them  back  to  her  when 
her  lover  caught  his  breath  for  an 
instant,  then  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a 
shout. 

The  key  has  been  found  and  the 
mystery  shall  be  explained,"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  caught  Rosaline's  ques- 
tioning glance. 

"  Look  here,"  as  he  pointed  to  the 
crude  verse  that  had  been  classed  as 
one  of  the  miller's  eccentricities. 
"  Read  the  first  word  of  each  line,  and 
what  do  you  get  ?  '  Dig  by  the  gates.' 
Well,  I  guess  that's  plain.  He  evi- 
dently has  something  buried  there. 
Well,  I'll  go  and  dig,  and  will  report 
in  a  day  or  two." 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Frank  Jr. 
stood  behind  two  draymen,  who  carried 
a  large-sized  iron-bound  cask  between 
them,  and  who,  upon  a  command,  de- 
posited it  upon  the  floor  of  the  library. 
After  explanations,  Frank  related  how 
he  had  gone  to  the  mill,  drawn  off  the 
water  from  the  pond  and  unearthed 
the  cask  as  directed.  Here  it  was, 
intact. 

"  I  thought  that  you,  Rosaline,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  first  gazing  upon 
its  contents,  and  now  we  will  open  it." 
He  seized  a  hatchet  and  made  short 
I  work  of  the  hoops  that  tightly  bound 


the  staves  together.  The  blows  soon 
severed  the  last  one  and  the  iron-bound 
cask  fell  apart.  What  a  sight  met 
their  astonished  gaze.  Thousands  of 
gold  pieces,  bank  notes  and  a  small 
tin  box  spread  themselves  over  the 
floor. 

Seizing  the  box  Rosaline  forced  the 
cover  and  removed  a  paper  which  had 
been  folded  to  fit  inside.  Trem- 
blingly she  opened  it  and  let  her  eyes 
run  over  the  closely-written  page. 
When  she  had  finished  she  passed  it  to 
her  lover  and  asked  him  to  read  it 
aloud.  This  is  what  it  contained,  in 
part : 

"To  my  beloved  niece,  Rosaline: 
When  this  meets  your  eye  I  shall  have 
passed  to  the  other  world.  My  silence 
as  to  your  parentage  is  here  revealed. 
For  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention, 
I  became  estranged  from  a  sister 
who  dashed  the  only  happiness  I  knew 
from  my  lips.    I  swore  revenge.  She 

married  Mr.  R  ,   and    when  you 

were  two  years  old  I  kidnapped  and 
carried  you  to  the  mill,  there  to  grow 
up  as  my  own.  The  money  is  yours  ;  I 
will  it  all  to  you.  Forgive  me  for  hav- 
ing robbed  you  of  a  mother's  love,  but 
I  have  tried  to  give  the  love  of  a 
father.  Think  not  too  harshly  of  your 
Uncle  Wesley  Thorndyke.  Your  fa- 
ther's name  is  Orlando  K.  Rothman, 
banker." 

There  could  be  no  objection  offered 
why  Frank  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  should  not 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  was  president  of  the  bank  with 
which  the  firm  of  Jones  &  Son  did  busi- 
ness.— The  Housekeeper. 

A  Strange  Wooer. 

Pitts  is  a  sharp  man,  a  man  of  busi- 
ness tact,  and  when  Pitt  goes  into  a 
shop  he  always  gets  the  lowest  cash 
price  and  says  : 

"Well,  I'll  look  about,  and  if  I  don't 
find  anything  that  suits  me  better  I'll 
call  and  take  this." 

Pitts,  like  all  sharp  men,  is  partial  to 
women,  and  young  ones  in  particular. 
Now,  quite  lately  Pitts  said  to  himself  : 

"I'm  getting  rather  along  in  years 
and  think  I'll  get  married." 

His  business  qualities  would  not  let 
him  wait,  so  off  he  travels  and  calls  on 
a  lady  friend,  opening  the  conversa- 
tion by  remarking  that  he  would  like  to 
know  what  she  thought  about  his  get- 
ting married. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Pitts,  that  is  an  affair  in 
which  I  am  not  so  very  greatly  inter- 
ested, and  I  prefer  to  leave  it  with 
yourself." 

"But,"  says  Pitts,  "you  are  inter- 
ested, and,  my  dear  girl,  will  you  marry 
me?" 

The  young  lady  blushed  very  red, 
hesitated,  and  finally,  as  Pitts  was 
very  well  to  do  in  the  world  and  mor- 
ally, financially  and  politically  of  good 
standing  in  society,  she  accepted  him, 
whereupon  the  matter-of-fact  Pitts 
said  : 

"  Weil,  well,  I'll  look  about,  and  if  I 
don't  find  anybody  that  suits  me  better 
than  you  I'll  come  back." — Pearson's 
Weekly. 

How  to  Preserve  Ferns. 

Gather,  during  a  walk  through  the 
woods,  an  armful  of  ferns,  selecting 
perfect  ones ;  lay  smoothly  between 
newspapers  and  put  to  press  under  a 
trunk.  These  may  so  remain  until  re- 
turning to  the  city. 

Fill  rose  bowls  half  full  of  sand  and 
stick  these  preserved  ferns  in  them, 
placing  them  about  your  rooms  making 
a  woodsy  spot  all  winter.  If  the  ferns 
become  dusty,  wash  gently  and  return 
to  place.  The  smallest  ferns  may  be 
used  with  fresh  flowers  for  table,  or 
bouquet  for  the  dress,  says  Harper's 
Bazar. 

To  make  a  pretty  table  fernery, 
make  a  birch-bark  box  6  inches  wide, 
9  long — or  round  if  you  perfer  it — and  3 
inches  deep.  Paste  cloth  around  the 
edges  inside  to  prevent  bits  of  earth 
from  finding  their  way  out.  Plant  in 
the  box  roots  of  small  ferns,  filling  the 
spaces  with  green  moss  or  "  running 
pine."  Sprinkle  every  day  and  keep  in 
a  cool  place  at  night,  and  your  table 
fernery  will  keep  fresh  and  green  all 
summer. 
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A  Good  Parrot  Story. 

Our  next  door  neighbor,  writes  a 
correspondent  to  Ashland  Item,  owns 
an  amusing  parrot  which  is  always 
getting  into  mischief,  but  usually  gets 
out  again  without  much  trouble  to  her- 
self. When  she  has  done  anything  for 
which  she  knows  she  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished, she  holds  her  head  to  oue  side, 
and,  eyeing  her  mistress,  says  in  a  sing- 
song tone  :  "  Polly  is  a  good  girl,"  un- 
til she  sees  her  mistress  smile  ;  then 
she  flaps  her  wings  and  cries  out : 
"Hurrah!  Polly  is  a  good  girl !  "  She 
has  been  allowed  to  go  free  in  the 
garden,  where  she  promenades  back 
and  forth  on  the  walks,  sunning  herself, 
and  warning  off  all  intruders. 

One  morning  a  hen  strayed  out  of 
the  chicken  yard  and  was  quietly  pick- 
ing up  her  breakfast,  when  Poll 
marched  up  to  her,  and  called  out 
"  Shoo  !  "  in  her  shrill  voice.  The  poor 
hen  retreated  to  her  own  quarters, 
running  as  fast  as  she  could,  followed 
by  Poll,  who  screamed  "  Shoo  !  "  at 
every  step. 

A  few  days  latter,  Poll  extended  her 
morning  walk  into  the  chicken  yard. 
Here,  with  her  usual  curiosity,  she 
went  peering  into  every  corner  till  she 
came  to  the  old  hen  on  her  nest.  The 
hen  made  a  dive  for  Poll's  yellow  head, 
but  missed  it.  Poll,  thinking  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor,  turned  to  run, 
the  hen,  with  wings  wide  spread,  follow- 
ing close  after. 

As  she  ran,  Poll  screamed  in  her 
shrillest  tones,  "  O  Lord!  OLord!" 

A  member  of  the  family,  who  had 
witnessed  the  performance,  thought  it 
time  to  interfere  in  Poll's  behalf,  as  the 
angry  hen  was  gaining  on  her.  He  ran 
out,  stooping  down  held  out  his  hand. 
Poll  lost  no  time  in  traveling  up  to  his 
shoulder.  Then,  from  her  high  vantage- 
ground,  she  turned,  and,  looking  down 
on  her  foe,  screamed  :  "Hello  there  ! 
shoo  !  " 

The  frightened  hen  returned  to  her 
nest  as  rapidly  as  she  had  come. 


Progress  in  Farther  India. 

In  far-inland  Pie  the  Laos  Governor 
sent  his  carriage  to  me  for  a  drive, 
and  I  rubbed  my  eyes  when  I  saw  an 
equipment  which  would  grace  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York — rubber  tires,  shin- 
ing wheels,  luxurious  upholstery,  hand- 
some harness  and  liveried  coachman. 
In  Chiengmai  I  was  driven  for  hours 
over  roads  which  were  an  amazement 
and  a  delight  after  the  ridges  and  hol- 
lows which  are  euphemistically  called 
roads  in  China.  At  Pitsanuloke,  250 
miles  from  Bangkok,  the  neat,  white- 
washed picket  fences  lining  the  river 
for  more  than  a  mile,  the  well-kept 
lawns  of  the  public  buildings,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Siamese  Club  and  the 
residences  of  the  officials  would  greatly 
surprise  a  traveler  who  had  expected 
to  find  a  village  of  barbarians  in  this 
interior  region  of  Siam.  At  Ke  Kan, 
where  I  stopped  for  the  night,  there  is 
not  a  single  foreigner,  and  never  has 
been,  but  we  strolled  for  a  long  dis- 
tance on  a  level,  beautifully  shaded, 
though  narrow,  street  along  the  river 
bank.  We  saw  a  sign  bearing  the 
word  "  Postoffice  "  in  English,  Siamese 
and  Chinese.  We  passed  a  telegraph 
office,  and  on  the  veranda  of  the  mag- 
istrate's residence  we  saw  two  bicycles. 
Sunday,  December  15,  we  camped  near 
a  hamlet  in  the  heart  of  the  mighty  for- 
est jungle,  about  as  far  from  civiliza- 
tion, one  might  suppose,  as  it  would  be 
easy  to  get.  But  in  the  police  station 
I  found  a  telephone  connecting  with  the 
telegraph  office  in  Chiengmai,  so  that 
though  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
planet  from  New  York,  12,500  miles 
away  from,  home  and  600  miles  in  the 
interior  of  Farther  India,  I  could  have 
flashed  a  message  to  any  point  in  Europe 
or  America. — Arthur  J.  Brown,  in  the 
Great  Round  World. 


Cool  Drinks  for  Hot  Weather. 

Some  day  when  the  thermometer 
shows  a  sullen  determination  to  climb, 
climb,  climb,  and  you  want  to  make 
your  veranda  a  particularly  alluring 
place  to  the  chance  visitor,  serve  with 
the  palm-leaf  fan  a  ginger-ale  julep. 


Put  a  scant  cupful  of  granulated  sugar 
into  a  glass  pitcher  and  squeeze  upon  it 
the  juice  of  six  lemons.  When  it  has 
dissolved  stick  half  a  dozen  stalks  of 
mint  in  the  pitcher,  bruising  slightly 
some  of  the  lower  leaves  between  the 
thumb  and  the  finger.  Now  add  a  cup- 
ful of  pounded  ice  and  then  put  in  two 
bottles  of  ginger  ale.  Pour  out  at 
once. 

Banana  cup  is  a  refreshing  drink, 
that  can  be  prepared  beforehand  and 
kept  on  tap.  Rub  the  pulp  of  three 
bananas  through  a  fine-wire  sieve.  Add 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon  and  the 
juice  of  one  lemon  and  one  orange;  pour 
over  this  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  put  in  a  cool  place  for  several 
hours.  When  quite  cool,  stir  well  to- 
gether, sweeten  to  taste,  add  a  wine- 
glassful  of  sherry,  with  some  cracked 
ice,  and  serve. 

A  grateful  drink  for  luncheon  on  a 
hot  day  is  iced  coffee  with  orange 
flavor.  One  quart  of  strong  coffee  and 
two  cupfuls  sugar  should  be  boiled  to- 
gether ten  minutes.  Allow  this  to  cool, 
and  pour  into  tall  glasses  ;  add  to  each 
cupful  one  tablespoonful  of  orange 
syrup,  and  the  same  amount  of  cream 
half  whipped.  Make  the  orange  syrup 
by  putting  cut  oranges  in  sugar,  allow- 
ing it  to  stand  for  several  hours,  then 
strain  off  the  juice.  The  combination  of 
orange  and  coffee  may  not  sound  prom- 
ising, but  the  result  will  certainly  call 
forth  enthusiasm. 

Currant  water  is  a  wonderful 
quencher  of  thirst.  To  one  quart  of 
water  add  one  cupful  of  sugar  and  two 
cupfuls  of  tart  currant  jelly.  Boil  till 
dissolved,  then  add  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  and  three  oranges.  Serve  with 
chopped  ice,  with  a  slice  of  orange  on 
top. — Brown  Book. 


A  Solicitor's  Experience. 

I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  a 
curious  business  experience  I  had  while 
at  college.  I  was  manager  of  the  Ju- 
nior Annual,  and  had  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  city  "rustling  ads,"  as 
you  say  here  at  Stanford.  I  had  been 
rather  unsuccessful  during  the  day,  so 
late  in  the  afternoon  I  determined  on  a 
long  shot.  I  had  been  recommended  by 
a  friend  to  try  to  land  the  ad  of  a  cre- 
matory (a  new  thing  then),  whose  pro- 
prietor he  knew.  I  went  around,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  the  proprietor, 
a  Mr.  Smith,  very  willing  to  discuss 
my  proposition.  We  must  have  talked 
together  fully  two  hours.  He  asked 
every  imaginable  question  as  to  terms, 
contract,  and  so  forth,  and  I  gave 
every  imaginable  answer.  My  fighting 
blood  was  up,  and  at  last  I  persuaded 
him  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  sum  up  in 
the  hundreds.  Was  I  happy  ?  I  arose 
and  bid  him  good-afternoon  with  much 
effusion,  slipped  my  contract  blanks  in 
my  pocket  and  started  out.  As  I  was 
about  to  close  the  door  from  the  out- 
side, he  called  me  back. 

"Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Halsey." 

"Yes,  sir;  what  is  it?"  I  replied, 
rather  surprised. 

"You  understand,  don't  you,  that 
this  advertisement  is  to  be  taken  out  in 
trade  ?"— Prof.  Halsey,  in  The  Chap- 
arral. 


How  to  Cut  Flowers. 

It  is  the  pride  of  every  gardener  oc- 
casionally to  give  a  bunch  of  flowers  of 
his  own  growing  to  friends  who  come 
to  visit  him,  but,  unhappily,  both  flow- 
ers and  bunch  are  often  spoiled  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  Flowers  should 
never  be  broken  off  from  plants  with 
the  fingers;  if  the  stem  is  at  all  tough 
the  plant  is  dragged  at  and  injured. 
Neither  is  the  use  of  scissors  desirable, 
says  Home  Chat.  The  best  method  of 
plucking  is  with  the  aid  of .  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  stem  should  not  be  cut 
straight  across  at  right  angles,  but  in 
a  slanting  direction. 

In  "making  up"  the  bunch,  too,  the 
best  or  most  striking  blossom  or  blos- 
soms should  form  the  center,  and  they 
should  be  added  to  from  outside,  the 
bunch  being  turned  round  at  intervals. 

Bragge  :  I  was  knocked  senseless  by 
a  cricket  ball  two  years  ago.  The  Boy 
in  the  Corner  :  When  does  yer  expeck 
ter  get  over  it  ? 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Fruit  Ice. — To  one  cup  sugar  add 
one  cup  cold  water  and  boil  until  thick 
and  stringy.  Remove  and  put  in  a  cold 
place,  then  place  on  ice  till  ice-cold. 
Have  ready  the  fruit  to  be  used — 
peaches  or  berries  crushed  with  a  little 
sugar.  Whip  into  the  syrup  and 
freeze. 

Bouillon. — Four  pounds  beef,  two 
pounds  bone,  two  quarts  cold  water, 
one  tablespoonful  salt,  four  pepper- 
corns, four  cloves,  one  tablespoonful 
mixed  herbs.  Wash  the  meat  and 
bones,  add  the  water  and  heat  slowly. 
Season,  and  simmer  two  hours.  Boil 
down  to  three  pints,  strain,  and  remove 
the  fat.    Keep  in  cold  place. 

Lamb  Salad. — Two  cups  cold  roast 
lamb,  one  cup  cold  boiled  potatoes,  two 
cups  beets,  two  cucumber  pickles.  Cut 
the  lamb  and  potato  into  neat  cubes, 
the  beets  into  small  morsels.  Arrange 
in  a  nest  of  lettuce.  Mix  the  meat  and 
potato  and  sprinkle  with  the  chopped 
beets.  Dress  with  mayonnaise  in  which 
onion  juice  takes  the  place  of  mustard. 
Garnish  the  mayonnaise  with  finely 
chopped  pickle. 

Beefsteak  and  Mushrooms. — Broil 
the  steak  about  twelve  minutes,  turn- 
ing often.  When  done  lay  it  on  a  hot 
platter.  Put  one  tablespoonful  of  flour 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in  a 
pan,  and  cook  and  stir  until  a  golden 
brown;  add  one  and  a  half  cup  of  boil- 
ing water,  a  teaspoonful  of  kitchen  bou- 
quet, and  one-half  a  can  of  mushrooms; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  boil 
fifteen  minutes;  pour  around  the  steak 
and  ser  ve. 

Boiled  Icing. — One  cup  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  five  tablespoonfuls  of  boil- 
ing water,  the  white  of  one  egg  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth.  Put  the  sugar  and 
water  over  the  fire  and  boil  until 
it  threads  from  the  spoon  ;  then  turn 
it  into  the  beaten  egg,  beat  briskly 
for  a  few  minutes,  flavor  with  vanilla, 
lemon  or  almond,  according  to  the 
cake.  While  the  cake  is  still  warm, 
sprinkle  with  flour  and  spread  the 
icing  on  with  a  broad  knife. 

Stuffed  Peppers. — Take  three  green 
peppers,  wash  them,  then  put  them  in 
hot  grease  and  blanch  until  tender.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  again  wipe  the 
skins  with  a  cloth.  Cut  off  the  tops 
and  take  out  the  seeds.  Take  one  ounce 
of  butter,  chop  up  a  few  shallots  and  fry 
in  the  butter,  adding  a  few  chopped 
mushrooms.  Season  with  tomato  puree, 
thickened  with  breadcrumbs,  and  put 
this  filling  into  the  peppers.  Place  on 
the  dish  and  serve  with  bechamel  sauce. 

French  Rolls. — Two  quarts  of  sifted 
flour,  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  half  a  cup  of 
butter  melted  in  the  milk,  a  quarter  of 
a  cup  of  sugar,  three  or  four  eggs, 
beaten  light,  a  little  salt,  a  half  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  a  little 
warm  milk.  Make  a  batter  of  the  milk 
and  flour,  add  the  eggs  and  sugar,  beat 
hard  for  fifteen  minutes.  Cover  the 
pan  and  set  to  rise  over  night  if  for 
luncheon,  in  the  morning  if  for  tea. 
Knead  well,  but  do  not  add  any  more 
flour.  Make  them  into  shape,  and  let 
them  rise  again  until  light.  Bake  about 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  For 
buns  add  cinnamon.  Sift  the  flour  be- 
fore measuring,  and  measure  lightly. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  familiar  mixture  of  lime-water 
and  linseed  oil,  which  is  in  the  emer- 
gency medicine  chest  of  most  families, 
for  use  of  burns  from  flame  or  heat,  is 
quite  as  efficacious  when  applied  to 
sunburn.  The  proportions  to  be  fol- 
lowed are  a  half-ounce  of  the  oil  to  a 
half-pint  of  lime  water. 

Boxes  for  ribbons,  handkerchiefs, 
veils  and  gloves  are  more  unwieldly  in 
packing  than  are  flat  cases  that  tie  to- 
gether. Two  pieces  of  cardboard  of  a 
convenient  length  should  be  cut  and 
covered  neatly  on  both  sides  with  rib- 
bon or  any  pretty  silk.  Then  hinges  of 
ribbon  should  be  attached  to  one  side 
and  ribbon  fasteners  tied  at  the  other 
side. 

Currant    fritters    may   be  served 


seasonably  now  as  a  sweet  entre 
dessert  at  dinner  or  for  a  luncheon 
supper  course.  To  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  half 
a  pint  of  milk.  Mix  well  and  stir  in 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  and  a  teacupful  of  stemmed 
currants.  Fry  in  boiling  fat,  drain  on 
blotting  paper,  and  serve  piled  on  a 
folded  napkin,  and  sprinkle  with  pow- 
dered sugar  and  cinnamon. 

The  bathroom  chair  should  be  low, 
softly  cushioned,  and  finished  in  white 
enamel.  The  cabinet  for  the  various 
toilet  articles,  liquids  and  salves  that 
are  liked  should  be  white,  and  may  con- 
veniently have  a  door  of  mirror  glass 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  cabinet 
and  looking-glass.  It  is  good  news  to 
the  average  housekeeper  that  arrange- 
ments to  heat  the  bath  water  during 
the  summer,  while  the  coal  range  is  out 
of  commission,  have  been  both  improved 
and  cheapened.  It  is  possible  now  to 
equip  a  bathroom  with  this  quick  water- 
heating  service  for  a  low  price,  and  yet 
in  a  way  that  insures  a  satisfactory 
working. 

For  pork  salad  one  requires  left-over 
lean  meat  from  a  tender  young  pig. 
The  meat  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  veal  or  the  white  meat  of  chicken. 
If  the  pork  has  been  slightly  corned, 
the  flavor  will  be  all  the  finer.  Reject 
every  morsel  of  browned  meat,  fat  or 
gristle  and  cut  into  tiny  pieces.  Mix 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  chopped  cel- 
ery and  serve  with  mayonnaise  dressing 
exactly  as  if  you  were  making  chicken 
salad.  You  can  impart  a  pleasant  and 
unique  flavor  to  the  salad  by  using 
equal  quantities  of  celery  and  crisp  acid 
apples.  Slices  of  beets  cut  into  dia- 
monds or  hearts  make  a  pretty  garnish 
for  this  salad.  Before  you  add  a  may- 
onnaise, marinate  with  a  French  dress- 
ing for  several  hours,  setting  it  in  the 
refrigerator  until  it  is  required  for 
serving. 


Educational. 

f  > 

WESTERN 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

(Formerly  Gas  City  Bus.  Coll.) 

Each  department,  Business,  Normal, 
Shorthand,  in  charge  of  specialists. 
Equipments  the  very  best. 
Tuition  $10  per  month. 
Send  for  our  Catalog. 

J.  R.  HUMPBREYS,  Principal, 

Stockton,  Cat. 

V  # 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  «*  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


HE  AIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     t      :      :  s 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  iO  YEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Entire  fear. 
Individual  Instruction. 
awWrlte  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Te«r.  :  A.  VAH  DKK  HAULER,  Praa't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  3,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 


Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   70*@71*  66J<@67X 

Thursday   6934@70*  66*@67 

Friday   69*®70*  66*@67'4" 

Saturday   71*@70*  67J>@67* 

Monday  *  ©    ©  

Tuesday   71*@70  67*@67* 


CHICAGO 'OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 


Sept.  Dec. 

Wednesday   32*@33  29X@30* 

Thursday   82*@33*  30  ©30* 

Friday   S3*@34*  80*@30=H 

Saturday   34*®3I  31  ©30* 

Monday  *  ©    @  

Tuesday   33&@34*  30S@3l* 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


Dec.  1902.  May,  1903. 

Thursday   t  ©   t  ©  

Friday   1  13*@1  13*      1  15*©  ■ 

Saturday   1  13*@   1  15*®  

Monday  *  ©    ©  

Tuesday   1  13*@1  13*      1  15*®  

Wednesday   1  13*@1  13*      1  15*®  

*  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 


The  volume  of  business  transacted  lately 
in  wheat  in  this  center  on  foreign  and 
local  milling  account  has  not  been  heavy, 
but  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  likely  to  be 
of  quite  fair  proportions  in  the  near 
future.  Ships  are  in  good  supply.  The 
quantity  of  ocean  tonnage  available  for 
grain  carrying  is  nearly  20%  in  excess  of 
the  amount  in  sight  a  year  ago,  and  what 
is  still  more  encouraging,  freight  rates  to 
Europe  show  a  reduction  of  over  40%,  or 
a  saving  of  nearly  $4  per  ton,  as  compared 
with  corresponding  date  last  year.  There 
are  ships  now  in  harbor  sufficient  to  carry 
150,000  tons  wheat,  and  the  fleet  now 
headed  this  way  is  good  for  400,000  tons 
more.  Ships  are  not  now  quotable  on 
wheat  charters  at  over  23s.  9d.  per  long 
ton,  usual  voyage  to  Europe.  In  August 
there  were  12  wheat  clearances  from  this 
port,  as  against  6  for  July.  Last  year 
there  were  only  2  wheat  cargoes  cleared 
from  here  in  August  and  8  in  July.  For 
the  past  two  months  the  exports  of  Cali- 
fornia wheat  aggregate  750,000  centals, 
valued  at  $875,000.  In  July  and  August 
of  last  year  the  exports  footed  up  446,000 
centals,  value  8444,000.  Values  during  the 
current  week  have  been  maintained  close 
to  the  figures  last  quoted.  The  market 
closed  firm. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  12*®1  15 

Oregon  Valley    ®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    ®  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  07*®1  10 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations   5slld@6s0d  6s4*d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   37*@38*s  23@23s9d 

Local  market   96*@l  00       1  12*@1  15 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  81.13J@1.13|. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.15}@1.15J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  81. 13*@1. 13*;  May,  1903,  81.15*®  . 

FLOUR. 

Shipments  since  last  review  have  been 
heavy,  especially  to  Asiatic  territory,  one 
steamer  for  the  Orient  taking  30,628  bar- 
rels. A  large  portion  of  the  flour  going 
outward  represents  deliveries  on  contracts. 
Business  on  local  account  was  not  particu- 
larly active  and  was  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  Spot  supplies,  while  not 
particularly  heavy,  are  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  current  requirements. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  |2  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  H0®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  15@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  76 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 


BARLEY. 
Market  for  this  cereal  has  continued 
firm,  with  demand  good,  both  for  ship- 
ment and  on  local  account.  In  addition  to 
several  clearances  for  Europe,  and  a  ship- 
ment of  23,000  centals  to  New  York,  one 


cargo  of  41,284  centals,  valued  at  852,372, 
went  afloat  the  past  week  for  Australia. 
This  cargo  was  composed  of  Chevalier  bar- 
ley. Over  50,000  tons  of  baney  has  been 
shipped  from  this  port  in  the  last  two 
months,  being  greater  by  about  10,000  tons 
than  California  wheat  shipments  for  same 


period. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe   96*©  97* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   95  ®  96* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  00  ®1  03* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @l  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  15 


OATS. 

The  market  has  been  decidedly  un- 
settled, owing  to  some  heavy  holdings  of 
old  oats,  reported  aggregating  fully  50,000 
sacks,  being  crowded  to  sale  to  realize 
cash  advanced  on  same  by  bankers.  In 
new  oats  there  is  not  much  doing  at  the 
moment,  although  choice  stock  for  seed  is 
not  lacking  for  attention,  and  for  this  de- 
scription the  market  is,  all  things  consid- 


ered, fairly  firm. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  ®1  22* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  02*@1  U7* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  05  @1  12* 

Milling   1  15  @1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  17*@1  22* 

Black  Russian   90  ®1  10 

Red   95  ©1  15 


CORN. 

Trade  is  necessarily  of  a  light  order, 
owing  to  the  quite  limited  offerings,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  Is  more  on  market 
than  buyers  can  be  found  for  at  full  cur- 
rent figures,  especially  of  Large  Yellow, 
present  holdings  being   mainly  of  this 


variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  45  ®1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @1  40 

Small  Yellow   1  37*®1  42* 


RYE. 

Values  are  without  noteworthy  change, 
market  being  fairly  steady  at  the  quota- 
tions. A  small  shipment  of  this  cereal 
was  made  to  Australia  the  past  week,  and 
a  part  cargo  of  750  tons  was  cleared  for 
Belgium. 

Good  to  choice   85  @  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  offerings 
and  values  are  in  consequence  not  very 
clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choloe   1  56  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

Stocks  of  old  beans  are  not  heavy  of 
any  description,  but  as  most  holders  de- 
sire to  effect  a  clean-up,  preparatory  to 
laying  In  supplies  of  new,  concessions  to 
buyers  are  being  granted  in  some  in- 
stances, rather  than  miss  sales.  More 
especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards  Lady 
Washlngtons,  holdings  of  old  being 
largely  of  this  variety.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  be  a  fairly  active 
demand  for  new  crop  beans  as  soon  as 
they  put  in  an  appearance  in  wholesale 
quantity,  and  in  most  kinds  no  marked 
declines  in  prices  are  looked  for.  Black- 
eyes  are,  however,  tending  downward. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice.   2  50  ®2  60 

Lady  Washington   2  30  ®2  40 

Pinks   2  10  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  95  @3  05 

Reds   2  25  @2  50 

Red  Kidney   2  75  @3  00 

Limas,  good  to  choloe   3  75  @3  90 

Black-eye  Beans   4  40  @4  60 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  26 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  50 


DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  for  Green  Dried  continues  slow 
and  devoid  of  firmness,  with  liberal  quan- 
tities of  last  crop  still  in  stock.  Some 
choice  Humboldt  are  offering  within 
range  of  81.35@1.45  and  fail  to  find  any 
noteworthy  custom  at  these  figures.  Niles 
are  practically  out  of  stock,  and  offerings 
of  new  crop  of  this  variety  are  likely  to 
meet  with  prompt  custom  at  good  prices. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  30  @1  50 

Niles  Peas    ©  

WOOL. 

There  Is  a  firm  tone  to  the  market,  but 
there  Is  not  much  doing.  Spot  stocks 
are  light,  and  Immediate  offerings  from 
first  hands  include  very  little  desirable 
wool.  Fall  clip  is  coming  forward  very 
slowly,  being  held  in  many  cases  for  higher 
figures  than  are  now  obtainable  from 
either  local  or  Eastern  buyers.  Moderate 
quantities  of  wool  are  going  East,  both 
scoured  and  in  the  grease,  representing 
purchases  made  in  the  Spring  season. 


SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  @16 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  ®14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  ©11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ©10 

Foothill  11  ©18 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  ®I6 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  ®12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ©15 


FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  ©12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  ©10 

HOPS. 

New  hops  are  now  in  moderate  supply 
and  are  expected  to  be  soon  offering  in 
wholesale  quantity.  The  crop  on  this 
coast  will  be  larger  than  last  season  and  of 
better  average  quality.  There  are  no  evi- 
dences of  much  doing  at  present,  buyers 
and  sellers  being  considerably  apart  in 
their  views  of  values.  Quotations  are 
20@24c,  as  to  quality,  but  these  prices  are 
largely  nominal,  In  the  absence  of  any 
noteworthy  trading.  Following  is  a  New 
York  review:  "In  a  general  way  the  re- 
ports as  to  the  condition  of  the  growing 
crop  have  not  changed  materially.  In 
New  York  State  the  weather  has  not  been 
favorable,  and  there  is  an  attack  of  lice; 
whether  vermin  will  cause  damage  can  not 
be  foretold  now,  but  there  is  time  enough 
if  they  get  into  the  burr.  Some  of  the 
operators  here  have  been  occupying  idle 
hours  in  figuring  out  the  probable  home 
yield,  consumptive  needs  In  this  country 
and  the  apparent  surplus.  The  most  re- 
liable of  these  estimates  runs  about  as  fol- 
lows: Pacific  Coast  crop,  180.000  bales; 
New  York  State,  40,000  bales;  olds  and  ex- 
tracts, say,  7,000  bales;  probable  imports, 
30,000  bales;  stocks  in  brewers'  hands  on 
Sept.  1,  1902,  50,000  bales— which  makes  a 
total  of  308,000  bales.  Requirements  on  a 
supposed  consumption  of  42,000,000  bbls., 
using  three-quarter-pound  hops  to  the 
barrel,  170.00U  bales,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
137,000  bales  for  export  and  for  fall  and 
winter  use  in  190J.  Advices  from  Germany 
report  a  10-mark  decline  under  good  crop 
prospects.  The  English  crop  looks  badly, 
the  weather  continuing  very  unfavorable. 
Most  of  the  late  cables  indicate  yield  of 
not  much  over  350,000  cwt.  Our  local 
market  is  very  narrow  because  of  the 
smallness  of  the  stocks.  Those  who  have 
hops  ask  extreme  prices  for  them;  but 
there  is  an  exceedingly  limited  demand, 
as  most  of  the  brewers  have  some  supplies 
on  hand,  the  cool  summer  having  lessened 
consumptive  requirements." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  of  hay  are  of  still  quite  liberal 
proportions  and  above  the  average  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  There  is  not  much 
selling  pressure,  however,  stocks  being 
mostly  In  second  hands,  and  values  are 
being  tolerably  well  maintained  at  the 
previously  quoted  ranges.  Decreased  re- 
ceipts and  improved  tone  are  confidently 
predicted  for  the  near  future. 


Wheat,  good  to  choice   9  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00s>li  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50©  9  00 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover   7  50©  9  50 

Volunteer   6  50®  7  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   37*®  46 


MILLSTCJFFS. 
There  have  been  no  special  accumula- 
tions of  mill  offal  of  any  description  since 
last  review,  and  values  have  in  the  main 
ruled  steady.  A  shipment  of  224  tons 
Bran,  manifested  at  820  per  ton,  went  for- 
ward per  last  steamer  for  Australia. 
Market  for  Rolled  Barley  remained  firm. 
Milled  Corn  was  slow  of  sale  and  market 
was  rather  weak  at  the  quotations. 

Bran,  V  ton   !9  00@20  00 

Middlings   22  50@  24  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   20  00@22  00 

Barley,  Rolled    20  60@21  50 

Cornmeal    80  00©3I  00 

Cracked  Corn   SO  60@31  60 

SEEDS. 

Business  In  the  several  kinds  of  seeds 
quoted  herewith  is  so  light  that  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  name  values.  Aside  from  moderate 
quantities  of  Flaxseed,  which  are  coming 
forward  mostly  under  contract,  receipts 
are  insignificant.  Very  little  Mustard 
seed  offering,  either  spot  or  to  arrive. 
Stocks  of  Bird  Seed  admit  of  only  light 
jobbing  operations. 


Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  25©  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75©  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  3* 

Rape   1*@  2 

Hemp   8*®  8* 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
As  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  bag  market  is  very  quiet.  Were  it 
not  for  a  moderate  movement  in  Fruit 
Sacks,  trade  would  be  decidedly  dull.  The 
Grain  Bag  market  is  weak,  holders  being 
willing  to  make  concessions  rather  than 
carry  stocks  into  the  coming  season.  Cal- 
ifornia farmers  now  have  all  their  grain 
sacked.  Small  requisitions  from  Oregon 
and  Washington  may  be  made  during  the 


next  sixty  or  ninety  days. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...   —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5*©  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5*©  6 

San  Quentin  Bags,  *  100    5  55© — 

Wool  Sucks,  4  lbs  8a  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  82  ©83 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 


Gunnies  IS  @14 

Bean  Bags   4*®  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6*,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Previously  quoted  prices  and  conditions 
remain  current  in  this  market.  Prevail- 
ing values  on  Dry  Hides  and  on  Tallow 
are  being  well  maintained.  Demand  for 
Wet  Salted  Hides  is  not  very  brisk,  but 
prices  for  same  are  fairly  steady. 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  OulU. 


10*©— 

9  @— 

9*»- 

8  ©- 

8*@— 

7*@- 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs. . 

9  @— 

8  ®— 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs.. 

8*@- 

7*@- 

7  @- 

-  ®- 

8*@- 

7*@- 

9*@- 

8*®- 

10  @— 

9  ®— 

16  @- 

15  @- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs.. 

13  @— 

11  @- 

18  @- 

16  @— 

2  75 

©8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium.. 

2  25 

@2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small  

1  60 

@2  00 

1  76 

@  - 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium  

1  60 

©  - 

1  25 

®  - 

Dry  Colts'  Hides  

60 

@  - 

80 

©1  00 

60 

@  75 

80 

®  40 

15 

®  30 

36 

@  - 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium  

@  30 

®  20 

Elk  Hides  

10 

®  12 

5* 

@  6 

4* 

®  5 

80 

@  87* 

10 

©  20 

Kid  Skins  

6 

®  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  either 
Comb  or  Extracted,  and  market  is  against 
buyers,  the  disposition  of  holders  being  to 
ask  higher  figures  than  have  been  yet  cur- 
rent this  season  or  than  are  now  obtain- 
able in  a  regular  way.  Particularly  is  the 
market  firm  for  water  white  and  light 
amber  honey,  these  grades  being  in  very 


limited  stock. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*®  6* 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  5* 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  IS  ®14 

Amber  Comb  10  ©12 

Dark  Comb  8  ©9 

BEESWAX. 


Not  much  coming  forward  and  the  quan- 
tity now  in  store  here  is  of  decidedly 
small  volume.  Market  is  firm  at  the 
quotations. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »B>  27  ©29 

Dark  25  ©26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Demand  was  fair  for  Beef,  with  no  ex- 
cessive offerings,  and  market  was  moder- 
ately firm  at  quotably  unchanged  values. 
Market  for  Mutton  ruled  steady,  and  noth- 
ing to  warrant  anticipating  any  radical 
changes  in  quotable  rates  In  the  near 
future.  Lamb  is  meeting  with  good  de- 
mand at  full  current  rates.  More  Veal 
than  is  arriving  could  be  readily  placed  at 
the  prices  ruling.  Hogs  brought  much 
the  same  figures  as  last  quoted,  market 
presenting  a  rather  firm  tone. 

Allowing  for  tbe  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

Tbe  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 


wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  @— 

Beef,  seoond  quality   6*@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ©— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8o;  wethers   8  ©8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6*@  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   fl  ©  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — ©— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*©  8 

Veal,  small,  »  B>   8  ©  9* 

Veal,  ^rge,%>  lb   7  ©  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9  ©  9* 

POULTRY. 


Receipts  were  not  heavy  of  either  Cali- 
fornia or  Eastern  poultry,  and  the  market 
in  the  main  favored  the  selling  interest. 
In  the  matter  of  quotable  values  there 
were  no  marked  changes  to  record,  but 
there  were  some  extra  fine  fowls  sold  above 
quotations.  Chickens  received  tbe  most 
atten  tion,  and  especially  was  there  a  good 
demand  for  large  and  fat  hens. 


Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    ©  

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   17  ©  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   16  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  fl  lb   15  ©  16 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  60  ©6  00 

Roosters,  old   460  ©660 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  (36  50 

Fryers   4  00  ©4  50 

Broilers,  large   8  50  04  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  ©3  60 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   2  60  ©800 
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Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   2  50  @4  50 

Geese,  *  pair   1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,  <p  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  @1  50 

BUTTER. 
While  there  was  not  much  display  of 
strength  in  the  butter  market,  high  grade 
fresh  creamery  or  dairy  was  not  plentiful, 
and  tendency  on  butter  of  this  description 
was  to  slightly  higher  figures.  Ordinary 
grades  of  fresh  were  not  much  called  for, 
cold  storage  butter  being  taken  instead. 
There  is  considerable  Eastern  butter  offer- 
ing, mainly  ladle  or  factory  stock,  for 
which  16J@17Jc  is  asked. 

Creamery,  extras,     lb   27^4@28 

Creamery,  flists   25  @27 

Dairy,  select   25  @26 

Jalry,  firsts   23  (§24 

Dairy  seconds   20  @224 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   20  @22K 

Mixed  store   16  @18 

Pickled  Roll   20  @23 

CHEESE. 

Demand  is  good  for  mild-flavored  new 
of  fine  quality,  and  market  for  this  de- 
scription is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Ordi- 
nary qualities  are  in  sufficient  supply  for 
current  needs.  Eastern  chee?e  is  coming 
forward  in  moderate  quantity  and  has 
been  lately  costing  but  little  more  than  is 
being  asked  for  domestic. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11W@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10J4@11 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "Young  Amerloas"   Iiy2®l3 

EGGS. 

There  are  not  many  eggs  now  arriving 
from  interior  or  coastwise  points,  and  for 
the  best  stock  the  market  is  quite  firm. 
Other  than  choice  to  select,  however,  are 
not  receiving  much  attention,  and  will  not 
command  any  great  advance  over  the 
price  of  cold  storage  or  Eastern  eggs. 
Eastern  are  not  in  heavy  supply,  but 
there  are  liberal  quantities  of  California 
cold  storage  on  the  market. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  28  @30 
California,  select,  trregulaT  color  &  size.  21  @27S 
California,  good  to  choioe  store   20  ®24 

VEGETABLES. 

Stocks  of  most  'kinds  now  in  season 
were  sufficiently  liberal  to  cause  the  mar- 
ket in  the  main  to  incline  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Onions  were  steadily  held,  but 
the  demand  at  full  current  figures  was  not 
brisk,  either  for  shipment  or  on  local  ac- 
count. Choice  Corn  was  not  plentiful, 
and  the  proportion  of  select  qualities  of 
the  arrivals  of  Peas  and  Beans  was  light; 
some  of  these  showing  superior  quality 
sold  above  quotations.  Tomatoes  were  in 
liberal  supply  and  moved  slowly  at  rather 
low  figures. 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   3  @  4 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   2V4 

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choioe  garden,  f,  100  fts. . .     50  (d>  65 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  <p  crate   75  @1  25 

Corn,  Green,  $  sack   50  @1  00 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   30  ®  50 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  large  box   35   @  60 

Garlic,  *  lb   IK®  2 

Onions,  Yellow  Dan ver,  V  cental          50  @  60 

Okra,  Green,  f,  box   40  @ 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,     H>   2!4@ 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,     box   35  @ 

Peppers,  Bell,  V  box   35  ® 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  1*  large  box. .  30  @ 
Tomatoes,  River,  V  large  box   25  @ 

POTATOES. 

Shipments  of  fair  magnitude  have  been 
made  the  past  week  to  Texas  points  at  the 
reduced  freight  rates  quoted  in  last  issue. 
Trade  on  local  account  showed  somo  im- 
provement, and  the  market  as  a  whole 
presented  a  much  better  tone  than  during 
greater  part  of  last  month,  although  in 
quotable  values  there  were  no  radical 
changes. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  cental   75  @  1  10 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $        „  „ 

oental   35 

Early  Rose   30 

Garnet  Chile   50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental  2  00 


65 
Wt 
60 
60 
50 
50 


@ 


40 
60 
@  2  50 


The  Fruit  Market. 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


While  the  market  for  fresh  fruit  was 
far  from  being  satisfactory  throughout 
for  the  producing  and  selling  interest,  it 
presented  a  somewhat  better  tone  than  for 
several  weeks  preceding.  Changes  in 
quotable  values  were  not  as  a  rule  very 
pronounced,  but  were  mostly  upward. 
Poor  fruit  was  less  in  evidence  than  it  had 
been,  but  there  was  still  entirely  too  much 
of  this  sort  for  a  healthy  market.  It  is 
seldom  the  case  that  poor  fruit  can  be 
placed  to  advantage,  most  buyers 
refusing  to  take  hold  of  inferior  stock 
at  any  figure.  The  poor  fruit  is  not  only 
a  drug  ordinarily  on  the  market,  but  it 
interferes  frequently  with  the  advan- 
tageous sale  of  desirable  stock.  Apples 
are  going  at  a  wide  range,  with  the  mar- 
ket weak  for  common  qualities  and  moder- 
ately firm  for  choice  to  select.  It  is  the 
exception,    however,    where  wholesale 


transfers  are  possible  at  over  $1  per  box, 
and  only  4-tier  stock  of  superior  quality 
can  command  this  figure  from  buyers  of 
round  lots.  Pears  sold  at  nearly  as  wide 
a  range  of  prices  as  Apples.  Choice  to  se- 
lect Pears  were  in  such  very  light  receipt, 
however,  that  they  were  hardly  quotable 
in  wholesale  fashion.  Peach  market  was 
lower  for  Clings,  these  and  Freestones 
going  now  at  much  the  same  prices,  with 
former  in  heaviest  supply.  Plums  were  in 
reduced  receipt,  but  offerings  continued 
more  than  ample  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand. Grapes  made  a  very  fair  display, 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  prices 
continuing  about  as  favorable  to  consumers 
as  last  quoted.  Tendency  on  figs  was  to 
easier  values,  offerings  showing  increase. 
Melons  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful,  but 
with  warm  weather  most  of  the  week,  they 
were  favored  with  a  good  demand,  prices 
ruling  tolerably  steady.  There  were  no 
heavy  arrivals  of  berries  of  any  sort,  and 
desirable  qualities  brought  in  most  in- 
stances comparatively  good  figures,  this 
being  especially  the  case  with  choice  Rasp- 
berries and  Longworth  Strawberries  of 
superior  grade. 

Apples,?*  fancy,  4-tier  box   90®  1  15 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  60®  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  * 501b  box.      30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  %i  crate   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   50®  1  00 

Crabapples,  $  small  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  <jfl  chest    2  0i@  4  00 

Raspberries,  V  chest   6  00®  9  00 

Figs,  l-layer  box,  40@75c;  2-layer. . . .      65®  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,     crate   25®  50 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,     crate   35®  60 

Grapes,  Seedless,  f,  crate   70®  85 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  Tgt  ton   23  00®  — 

Nectarines,  Red,  »  box   40®  75 

Nectarines,  White,  #  box   25®  60 

Nutmeg  Melons,     box   25®  50 

Peaches,  «  box   20®  50 

Peaches,  ^  basket   15@  25 

Peaches,  Cling,  in  tulk,  V  ton   10  00@15  00 

Peaches,  Freestone,  in  bulk,     ton..  10  00@15  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-ft  box   50®  75 

Pears,  common,     box.    20®  40 

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  *  ton   10  00®  15  00 

Plums,  choice  large,  $  box  or  crate..      30®  50 

Plums,  $  ton   6  00@10  00 

Plums,  small,  *  box   15®  30 

Plums,  large,  H»  box   35*  50 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  V  crate   25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest..    6  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  $  chest          3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  V  doz   75®  3  00 

Whortleberries,  <p  ft>   5®  7 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  same  quiet  air  as  previously  noted 
is  still  being  experienced  in  the  market 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits.  It  is 
probable  there  will  be  more  activity  at  an 
early  day.  Eastern  dealers  are  holding 
back  in  many  cases  to  see  how  much  sell- 
ing pressure  is  going  to  be  exerted  in  the 
midst  of  the  curing  and  drying  period,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor 
in  the  matter  of  stocking  up  with  this 
year's  product.  It  will  not  be  many  weeks 
before  the  bulk  of  the  crop  going  to  dry- 
ers and  packers  will  be  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  about  same  time  there  will  be 
likely  cooler  and  more  favorable  weather 
for  dealers  to  stock  up.  Indications  are 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  slaught- 
ering high  grade  fruit  of  any  variety,  but 
common  qualities  will  likely  have  to  go  as 
a  rule  at  low  figures.  The  better  class 
of  consumers,  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  good  prices,  will  not  put  up  with  poor 
goods,  preferring  to  go  without.  Inferior 
stock  can  only  be  foisted  on  those  who 
look  mainly  to  price  and  buy  only  the 
cheapest  food  the  market  affords.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  when  the  market  be- 
comes settled  there  will  be  a  wider  range 
than  ordinarily  between  prices  of  choice 
and  common  stock.  In  quotable  values 
there  are  few  changes  to  record.  Apples 
have  been  marked  down  half  a  cent,  with 
market  weak  East  and  increased  offerings 
here.  White  Figs  are  firm  and  Black 
steady.  Inquiry  is  mainly  for  White,  and 
offerings  of  this  fruit  this  season  are 
mostly  No.  1.  In  the  list  of  quotations 
Pears  are  added  this  week,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  while  fancy  are  quoted,  the 
quotation  is  wholly  nominal,  as  there  is 
no  fancy  fruit  of  the  variety  in  sight  at 
present,  and  such  is  apt  to  bring  higher 
figures  than  are  quotable.  In  new  crop 
Prunes  there  is  little  doing.  Santa  Claras 
are  quotable  at  2Jc  for  the  4  sizes,  Jc  pre- 
mium for  40- 50s.  Outside  Prunes,  2^0., 
with  Jc.  premium  for  large  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5K@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   614®  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft)  5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6  @  614 

Nectarines,  fi  ft>   4  @  414 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   414®  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   — @— 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   6  @7 

Pears,  halves,  choice   414®  514 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   314®  114 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5  ®  6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   314®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered  -.  314®  


Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3V4@  4 

Figs,  10-ft).  box,  1-1  b.  cartons  30  @60 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   214®  3 

Peaches,  unpeeled   ®  

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft)   114®  214 


RAISINS. 

Prices  for  new  crop  raisins  have  not  yet 
been  established.  Some  sales  have  been 
made  with  an  "if,"  that  is,  the  seller  will 
deliver  the  goods  if  he  can  do  so  profitably 
at  the  figures  stipulated,  otherwise  not. 
Such  sales  afford  no  correct  criterion  of 
the  market,  but  they  have  this  effect,  that 
they  frequently  keep  buyers  out  of  the 
field,  who,  with  no  contracts  in  hand, 
might  be  readily  induced  to  pay  better 
prices  than  stipulated  in  these  provisional 
agreements. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Another  carload  of  late  Valencia  Oranges 
was  landed  on  the  market  this  week. 
They  were  rather  steadily  held,  but  de- 
mand for  them  was  not  brisk.  Lemons 
were  offered  freely  and  market  for  this 
fruit  was  weak,  especially  for  the  lower 
grades.  Limes  were  in  fair  supply,  afresh 
invoice  arriving  from  Mexico,  and  prices 
remained  about  as  last  quoted. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  $  box    2  50@4  00 

Seedlings,  $  box   1  50®2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  f»  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75® 2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  #  box   4  50®5  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  being  steadily  held,  but 
are  not  meeting  with  much  demand  from 
the  East  at  current  rates,  buyers  on  the 
Atlantic  side  finding  fault  with  the  price. 
Market  for  foreign  almonds  is  reported 
easier,  owing  to  slow  trade.  Prices  for 
new  crop  Walnuts  will  not  likely  be  fixed 
until  next  month.  Growers  are  waiting 
to  see  how  the  foreign  crop  turns  out. 
The  prospect  in  France  is  said  to  be  for  a 
poor  yield. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft)  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. ..  .11  @12 
Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell ....  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell  9  @10 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell....  7  ®  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   8  @  614 

WINE. 

In  the  way  of  transfers  of  wine  from 
first  hands  there  is  very  little  doing  at 
present,  and  wholesale  values  are  in  con- 
sequence not  very  well  defined.  Dry 
wines  of  last  year's  vintage  are  quotable 
nominally  at  20@25c.  per  gallon  whole- 
sale. Market  for  wine  grapes  of  current 
season  is  showing  firmness,  with  prospects 
of  values  being  at  a  much  wider  range 
than  ordinarily.  White  grapes  will  this 
season  command  a  premium  over  red. 
The  probable  range  on  white  grapes  for 
dry  wines  will  be  $25@30  per  ton,  and  on 
red  grapes  $22@26.  Grapes  for  sweet 
wines  are  quoted  all  the  way  from  $12  to 
$20  per  ton,  the  lower  figure  for  second 
crop  Muscats  and  the  top  price  for  some 
choice  stock  for  sherries. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com< 
pared  with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  a  sacks   14,968 

Wheat,  centals   75,277 

Barley,  centals  130,774 

Oats,  centals   370 

Corn,  centals   515 

Beans,  sacks   302 

Hay,  bales   1,572 

Wool,  pounds   15,784 

Hops,  pounds   90 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  1,616 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1902 

last  year. 

604,476 

832,414 

657,038 

425,877 

825,862 

332,091 

6,555 

1,165 

5  317 

7,026 

2,823 

1.50S 

18,298 

611 

234,522 

214,795 

3,181 

21,005 

85 

1,420 

11,704 

7,297 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  Sept.  3  —  Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, — ® — c  ;  prime  wire  tray.  — @ — c;  choice, 
— ®-c;  fancy,  — ffl-c.   New,  714<3i9c. 

California  Dried  Fralts.— Market  is  not  showing 
much  activity,  and  is  devoid  of  noteworthy 
firmness. 

Prunes,  3%@7Mc. 

Apricots,  boxed,  74®  10c;  bags,  614®  10c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9®  1014c;  peeled,  12®  16c. 


Tne  sun  never  shines  down 
on  a  better  roofing  than  P. 
&  B.  Ready  Roofing.  Fur- 
thermore, the  sun  never  sets 
on  P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing, 
for  it  is  used  all  over  the 
lobe  by  every  experienced 
builder. 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
is  a  roofing  of  merit — it  is 
the  right  roofing  for  all  build- 
ings which  should  be  properly 
protected  from  heat,  cold, 
dampness,  acids,  gases. 

Comes  in  rolls — is  cheaply 
transported,  conveniently  han- 
dled and  quickly  laid  by  any- 
one. 

Send  for  booklet.  eR 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Jlngeles 
Pioneer     Block,  Seattle 


PATENTS 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  t,  1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks.  . 

146,862 

1,050,979 

1,013,927 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.113,243 

748,156 

536,310 

Barley,  centals. . 

.195,513 

1,226,304 

603,073 

11,138 

116,186 

198,274 

6;5 

9,493 

13,105 

7,690 

47,294 

7,435 

,  3.023 

30,604 

18,682 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 
Onions,  sacks  

.  18,238 

195.326 

233,257 

7.582 

39  355 

55,113 

4,767 

39  738 

24,825 

Hops,  hales  

1,597 

11,217 

14,016 

95 

126 

25 

Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa-t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


h 


HORSE  -  BREEDING  RECOLLECTIONS. 


.^ECOLiECTI0J<§- 


By  Count  Lehendorff, 
the  manager  of  the 
Government  stud  of 
Germany,  who  has 
made  a  special  study 
of  the  intricacies  of 
horse  breeding,  and 
in  the  volume  before 
us,  embodies  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  care- 
ful study.  While  all 
may  not  agree  with 
his  conclusions,  none 
will  dispute  the  value 
of  his  observations. 
Size,  5&x84  inches. 
Bound  in  full  cloth. 
•  l,  postpaid. 


\ddress  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  330  Market 
Sc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  IW. 
Bl  a  k  •  ,  fflofntt  db  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-5Q-61  Pint  St.,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loa  Angelei. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  —Portland.  Or. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


September  6,  1902. 


There's  a  right 
chimney  for  every 
lamp,  and  my 
name  is  on  it. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
tne  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
•  II  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


THE  FIELD. 


Progress  of  Alfalfa  Growing  in  Kansas. 

Alfalfa  has  been  officially  recognized 
in  Kansas  for  an  even  dozen  years,  and 
during  that  time  its  popularity  has 
steadily  increased.  Prior  to  1890  it 
was  not  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  taken  notice  of  in  the  statistics 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Now,  and  for  the  first  time,  it  has  a 
larger  acreage  than  any  other  tame 
grass,  its  area  being  over  458,000 
acres,  according  to  the  sworn  returns 
of  assessors  now  being  compiled  and 
tabulated  by  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn. 

Timothy  has  been  alfalfa's  leading 
competitor  in  area  until  this  year,  when 
the  returns  proclaim  its  field  is  138,657 
acres,  or  30%,  smaller  than  that  de- 
voted to  alfalfa.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact,  also,  that  as  early  as  the  fourth 
year  of  alfalfa's  statistical  record  (1894) 
its  area  exceeded  by  24,000  acres  that 
of  the  clovers  for  the  same  year,  and 
each  canvass  has  shown  an  increased 
difference  in  favor  of  the  former.  In- 
deed, statistics  indicate  that  for  Kan- 
sas alfalfa  is  being  found  superior,  by 
those  who  have  had  experience  with 
them,  to  timothy  or  clover.  It  is  not 
only  a  perennial  legume,  of  unusual 
powers  of  resistance  to  protracted  dry 
weather,  as  against  timothy  and  the 
biennial  clovers  of  less  fortitude,  but 
annually  yields  from  two  to  three  limes 
as  much  feed,  equally  as  or  more  nutri- 
tious, and  is  a  remarkable  soil  renova- 
tor besides.  These  facts  in  large 
measure  account  for  the  marvelous  in- 
crease in  appreciation  and  sowing  of 
alfalfa,  as  disclosed  by  the  figures.  In 
1891  of  the  tame  grasses  alfalfa  ranked 
fifth  in  area,  with  34,384  acres  ;  in  1892, 
first  with  458,493  acres,  a  gain  of 
424,109  acres,  or  1233%,  and  an  in- 
crease over  1901  of  139,351  acres,  or 
43.66%.  m  

The  United  States  Bean  Crop. 

Now  that  the  bean  harvest  is  at  hand 
the  following  statistical  information  is 
of  interest.  The  dry  bean  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  quantitatively  not  of 
especial  importance,  either  as  com- 
pared generally  to  the  principal  domes- 
tic crops  or  specifically  to  the  bean  crop 
of  many  foreign  countries.  Its  chief  in- 
terest lies  in  the  fact  that  it  supplies 
an  exceptionally  nutritious  vegetable 
food,  furnishes  a  healthful  variation  to 
the  staple  diet  of  the  people,  and  is 
now  largely  the  product  of  three  States 
of  the  Union. 

The  statistical  history  of  the  dry  bean 
crop  of  the  United  States  dates  from 
1880,  when  the  Census  Office  issued  a 
report  upon  production  for  the  first 
time  and  indicated  the  yield  of  the  en- 
tire country  in  1879  to  have  been  3,075,- 
050  bushels.  During  the  succeeding 
ten  years  production  increased  but 
slowly,  and  the  census  of  1890  recorded 
an  increase  of  only  2|%,  the  total  crop 
of  1889  being  given  at  3,163,554  bushels. 
The  crop  of  1899,  as  published  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  Twefth  Census,  shows  the 
first  important  increase  in  the  census 
history  of  this  product,  the  crop  having 
amounted  to  5,064,490  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  upwards  of  60%  over  the  crop 


of  the  previous  census  year. 

Dry  beans,  as  is  well  known,  are  pro- 
duced in  every  State  of  the  Union.  A 
feature  of  notable  interest  concerning 
this  crop,  however,  is  that  it  has  at- 
tained important  commercial  propor- 
tions only  in  Michigan,  New  York  and 
California.  Over  75%  of  the  total  crop 
of  the  country  was  produced  in  these 
three  States  in  1899.  In  1889  the 
same  States  produced  66%  of  the  coun- 
try's total,  and  in  1879  58%. 

The  apparent  tendency  toward  the 
concentration  into  those  three  States  of 
a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the 
country's  total  production  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  remarkable  increase  of  produc- 
tion in  Michigan.  Up  to  quite  recent 
years  New  York  steadily  held  first  rank 
as  a  producer  of  beans,  her  output  as 
late  as  1889  having  been  almost  equal 
to  that  of  California  and  Michigan  com- 
bined. But  of  late  years  bean  culture, 
although  it  has  more  than  held  its  own 
in  New  York,  has  increased  rapidly  in 
Michigan,  and  that  State  now,  accord- 
ing to  recent  census  reports,  moves  up 
from  the  third  to  the  first  rank,  its  pro- 
duction in  1899  having  been  1,806,413 
bushels,  against  only  434,014  bushels  ten 
years  previous,  an  increase  of  about 
413%.  Production  in  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  an  increase  in  1899 
of  only  about  22%  for  the  same  period, 
and  amounted  to  only  1,360,445  bushels, 
against  1,111,510  bushels  in  1889.  Cali- 
fornia, whose  production  had  increased 
from  378,971  bushels  in  1879  to  713,480 
bushels  in  1889,  thereby  taking  second 
place  in  bean  production  among  all 
the  States  of  the  Union,  declined  to 
third  rank  in  1899,  with  a  production 
of  658,515  bushels.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  beans  in  these  three  States  in 
1899  amounted  to  3,825.373  bushels, 
agreater  quantity  by  661,819  bushels 
than  the  entire  crop  of  the  United 
States  ten  years  before. 

Outside  of  Michigan,  New  York  and 
California,  the  remaining  States  pro- 
duced in  1889  1,239,117  bushels,  against 
904,550  bushels  in  1889,  and  1,124,977 
bushels  in  1879.  The  most  notable  in- 
crease in  production  among  these 
minor  producing  States  is  found  in 
Florida,  the  crop  having  increased  from 
4890  bushels  in  1879  to  6613  bushels  in 
1889,  and  to  176,304  bushels  in  1899. 
Florida  is  now  fourth  in  rank  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  dry  beans;  Wisconsin  ranks 
fifth  with  a  production  in  1899  of  143,- 
182  bushels;  Maine,  sixth  with  a  crop  of 
137,290  bushels.  No  other  State  pro- 
duces as  much  as  100,000  bushels. 


Poultry  Architecture. 

To  meet  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  information  about  the  con- 
struction of  inexpensive  poultry  houses, 
G.  B.  Fiske  has  compiled  this  book, 
his  chief  aim  having  been  to  give  de- 
signs of  sufficient  variety  to  suit  condi- 
tions everywhere.  These  plans  have 
been  carefully  selected  from  a  much 
larger  number,  and  only  those  are 
given  which  are  in  successful  use  and 
which  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  prac- 
tical poultry  keepers.  Some  of  them 
are  extremely  low  in  cost  and  adapted 
to  the  utilization  of  second-hand  build- 
ing material.  Whenever  desirable  the 
list  of  materials  is  given,  showing  what 
to  get  and  its  cost.  The  leading  chap- 
ters treat  on  location  and  methods; 
low  cost  houses;  buildings  for  colony 
system;  homes  for  farm  poultry;  bank 
and  sod  structures  and  extras;  incu- 
bator and  brooder  houses;  special  pur- 
pose buildings;  coops,  yards,  fences, 
etc.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  and  can  be  furnished 
by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  at  50 
cents  per  copy. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  Is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  Inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  '.caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  rure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


The  Life  of  the  Wheel 

depends  upon  the  moke  of  the  wheel. 

ELECTRIC  WHEELS 

'  last  almost  forever.  Fit  any  wa^on.straitfat 
or  staggered  spokes.  Write  for  the  cata- 
logue. We  mall  it  free. 
ELh'J  HiW  WU££LCO.,  Box    jo.  Qulncy,  XU*> 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TKINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing,  f.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  9.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  *  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Hxporters.  Hstabllshed  1876. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  9.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devone  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J't*H' •  Ol-IDK,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERHEY8— The  best  A.J.O.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Call  and  see  our  show  herd 
at  State  Fair.  Bred  sows  for  sale.  S.  P.  Lindgren 
A  Sons,  KlDgsburg,  Cal, 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  ft  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  ft 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.   Established  In  1878. 


J.  L.  BOCRLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duruc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  PerklnB,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
porter  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and  im- 


8HROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stocktoo. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  ME AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  ft  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  608  'scsmentn  St..  San  Francisco, 
oal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incnbator  and  Brooder    Send  fnr  Catalogue. 


PATENTS 

'330MARrTt^rs? 


Every  farmer 
should  know 
all  about 

POTASH 


Our  books  contain 
the  teachings  of  the 
best  agricultural  au- 
thorities. 

We  mail  them  free 
to  farmers. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


MEYER,  WIL80N  ft  CO.,  San  *  rain  lMco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Catalogue  & 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pagi'H  5ft 
of  new  information  and  fl 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
drecN  of  others  and  have 
7J  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  it  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Est.b.  1890.) 

San  Di mas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


\  ■ 


sSS*^  "When 
ye  hae  naeihing 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.    It  will  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

r  We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Calimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montp«llier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send   4c      ^or  larKe  illustrated  lltho- 
'      graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FaNGHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


Gasoline 
Engines, 

1/s,  3.  5.  8.  12 
Horse  Power. 

PUMPS 

For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating; in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  uses. 

Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 

Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 


iH  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. 


Woodin  dts  Little, 

SAIN    FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


312-31-4-    MARKET  STREET, 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Poison  in  the  Dairy. 

To  the  Editor: — I  believe  there  are 
two  kinds  of  poison — poisons  that  kill 
and  poisons  that  make  you  wish  you 
were  dead.  Under  the  specious  name 
of  "  preservatives,"  dealers  quote  va- 
rious high-priced  liquids  and  solids  for 
"keeping"  milk,  cream  or  skim  milk 
and  for  preventing  "butter  from  get- 
ting off  flavor  or  rancid." 

I  have  been  led  to  suppose  that 
under  such  names  as  "freeze  'em," 
"  preservative,"  etc.,  various  prepara- 
tions are  used  that  consist  largely  of 
formalin,  formaldehyde  or  other  effect- 
ive bug  killers.  I  object  to  be  made  to 
introduce  bug  killers  of  any  description 
into  my  "  department  of  the  interior." 
I  do  not  want  to  drink  salicylic  acid  in 
my  wine  nor  eat  boracic  acid  in  my 
butter  nor  formalin  in  my  hamburg 
steak. 

The  point  of  information  I  rise  to  is 
how  to  easily  discover  when  the  milk 
contains  this  "preservative,"  from 
which  I  want  to  be  preserved,  and  the 
butter  some  "mixture"  to  keep  it 
sweet  and  make  me  sour  with  dys- 
pepsia. The  hamburg  steak  of  super- 
abundant redness  holds  out  its  own 
danger  signal.  I  also  want  to  know 
how  to  get  back  at  the  fellow  who 
administers  these  slow  poisons  in  the 
essentials  of  life. 

Edward  Berwick. 
Pacific  Grove,  Aug.  25. 

The  Boards  of  Health  seem  to  be  the 
constituted  authorities  in  this  line.  If 
you  read  the  reports  of  their  work  it 
will  destroy  your  appetite  for  anything. 

Clean,  Cold  Mlik. 

H.  E.  Van  Norman,  dairyman  for  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station,  gives 
these  interesting  paragraphs: 

A  New  York  dairy,  a  New  Jersey 
dairy  and  an  Illinois  dairy  each  sent 
milk  to  the  World's  Exposition  at  Paris 
in  1900,  which  was  sweet  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  days  after  it  was  drawn 
from  the  cow.  How  are  these  things 
possible  ?  By  extreme  care  in  exclud- 
ing dirt  of  every  kind  with  its  load  of 
bacteria,  then  keeping  the  milk  so  cold 
that  the  bacteria  which  do  get  in,  in 
spite  of  the  care,  cannot  grow  rapidly. 

Milk  sours  because,  in  the  process  of 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  bac- 
teria, the  milk  sugar  is  changed  to 
lactic  acid.  When  there  is  enough  acid 
present  to  be  apparent  to  the  taste, 
the  milk  is  said  to  be  sour.  Bacteria, 
like  corn  or  any  higher  form  of  plants, 
require  food,  moisture  and  sufficient 
heat  in  order  to  grow  and  multiply. 
Milk  has  the  necessary  moisture,  is  a 
perfect  food  and  is  usually  at  the  right 
temperature  for  rapid  growth  of  bac- 
teria. Since  the  keeping  quality  of 
milk  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  bac- 
teria which  gain  access,  it  is  important 
to  prevent  their  getting  into  the  milk. 
The  udder  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
body  which  are  much  shaken  during 
milking  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
infection,  while  the  dust  of  the  stable, 
the  hands  and  clothes  of  the  milker,  to- 
gether with  the  pails  and  cans  used, 
are  only  slightly  less  important  sources. 
Experiments  show  that  milking  in  a 
stable  where  the  circulation  of  air  can 
carry  the  dust  out,  wiping  the  udder 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  scalding  utensils 
with  live  steam  or  boiling  water,  will 
not  only  reduce  the  bacterial  content  of 
the  milk,  but  increases  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  milk  materially.  A  cov- 
ered milk  pail,  with  only  a  small  open- 
ing to  milk  into,  reduced  the  number  of 
germs  falling  into  the  pail  one-fourth  as 
compared  with  a  common  pail,  and  the 
milk  kept  sweet  twenty  hours  longer. 
Immediate  cooling  after  milking  is  next 
in  importance.  Milk  allowed  to  stand 
two  hours  without  cooling  contained 
twenty-three  times  as  many  germs  as 
when  milking  was  finished,  while  that 
which  was  cooled  to  54°  only  had  four 
times  as  many  at  the  end  of  two  hours. 
This  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
quick  and  thorough  cooling. 

Milk  when  first  drawn  has  a  peculiar 
flavor,  or  "cowy  taste,"  more  or  less 
noticeable,  which,  if  not  driven  off  by 


TheSHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

'  is  different  from  other  separators — half 
the  labor  to  turn — one-tenth  the  parts  to 
clean.    You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.       West  Chester,  Pa. 


aeration  (exposure  to  the  air),  fre- 
quently gives  the  milk  an  unpleasant 
taste  even  before  it  becomes  sour. 
Aeration  may  be  accomplished  by  stir- 
ring or  by  pouring  from  one  vessel  to 
another.  The  can  of  milk  may  be  set  in 
a  tub  of  water  to  cool.  The  cooling 
and  aeration  may  be  better  and  quicker 
done  by  running  the  milk  over  a  com- 
bined cooler  and  aerator,  having  pro- 
vision for  running  cold  water  through 
it.  Finally,  cleaner  cows,  cleaner 
milkers,  scalded  utensils,  quick  and 
thorough  cooling  aeration,  less  ex- 
posure to  dust  of  street  when  deliver- 
ing, will  increase  keeping  quality  of 
market  milk.  If  properly  done,  one 
delivery  a  day  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. 

Topographic  Mapping  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Important  topographic  work  in  sec- 
tions of  southern  California  is  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, under  the  general  supervision  of 
Richard  U.  Goode,  geographer.  Two 
parties  have  been  in  the  field  since  the 
season  commenced.  One  of  these,  under 
W.  T.  Turner,  with  S.  N.  Stoner  as 
principal  assistant,  is  continuing  the 
work  which  has  been  going  on  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  Mount  Pinos  and  Zaca 
lake  and  Santa  Ynez  forest  reserves. 
The  other  party,  under  J.  E.  Rockhold, 
with  E.  R.  Childs  as  principal  assistant, 
is  completing  the  work  begun  during 
the  last  field  season  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Diego,  thus  finishing  the  mapping 
of  practically  all  of  the  thickly  settled 
portion  of  southern  California. 

Precise  spirit  leveling  will  be  con- 
tinued by  a  party  under  C.  H.  Semper. 
This  party  will  first  complete  a  gap  in 
the  line  which  was  begun  during  the 
last  field  season  at  a  tidal  connection 
at  Benicia  and  carried  through  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  across  the  Tehachapi 
mountains,  so  as  to  make  a  junction 
with  spirit  levels  previously  run  in 
southern  California.  After  this  work 
is  completed  the  party  will  go  north  to 
the  vicinity  of  Sacramento  and  com- 
mence another  precise  line  which  will 
have  its  ultimate  termination  at  Port- 
land, Or.  In  connection  with  this  line, 
iron  bench-mark  posts  will  be  estab- 
lished along  the  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  intervals  of  about 
3  miles,  on  which  will  be  stamped  the 
elevation  to  the  nearest  foot  above  sea 
level. 

In  the  fall,  after  it  becomes  too  late 
to  work  in  the  northern  States  or  the 
high  Sierra,  two  large  parties  will  com- 
mence work  along  the  Colorado  river, 
one  outfitting  at  Yuma  and  the  other 
at  Needles.  This  work  is  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  practi- 
cability of  utilizing  the  waters  of  the 
Colorado  river,  which  at  present  flow 
into  the  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gating the  vast  tracts  of  desert  lands 
in  California  and  Arizona  adjacent  to 
the  river. 


Dona  It  stand  to  reaunn  that  Perry  Davis' 
Painkiller  could  have  held  public  confidence  for  60 
years  unless  it  really  did  cure  diarrhoea,  cholera 
morbus  and  all  similar  troubles  so  common  and 
so  dangerous  in  hot  weather. 


R|  I  PT  I  I  OCT  CURED.  TRUSS  FREE.  You 
w  I     I  \J  r»  E>  Day  $4  when  cured.  No  cure 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  8u0,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

1*.    \1U,   JACKSON    <fc  CO.. 
Hole  Agents,     -     No.  188  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL 


FRANK  DALT0N  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 
DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


_acramento 
|ISept.  8-™2(te 

f"At{CY  Swine-  §  Sheep. 

InWrial^VilioilIlispl^ 
ffusic,[atertaiainent  a  Instruction 

&hibit§  GRR,ED 

Oeo.VJackson.  4&§preckels. 

"  \SECTY.        ^  PRESIDENT 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

— .  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
sy  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
v  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A fits,  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An-clcs,  California. 


'  ^  tIGMTNING  HAY  PRESSES  WILL  BALE  MORE  ,  y^ZSrfSi 

Y\X-^S-y~-  JfAY  IN  LESS  TIME.  MAKE  SMOOTHER         -^"•iP'-'i Si 
IV        .V'AHD  MORE  COMPACT  BALES  AND  ARE        tM^'-  iiWmWm 
'   -«SICT  DRAFT  THAN  ANY  01NER  PRESS  ;gBs«SBSS 

i  LIGHTNING  EtED  MILL       =-^i>™ITCC„„     r-Zi~  ~<  V  ~P 

/  DOUBLES  THE  VALUE  WRITE  FOR    ..-/--     I  ^ 

I  OF  THE  FEED  GRINDS^^ESal         I    ■    \  .  >  - 

COARSE  OR  FINE  -'"^■^■■I^W  4_  I       W  -r?m.  i  ■  i 


WVRITE  FOR  ._'_Sp 


liijk 

I   v  .-V 


PORTABLE  GASOLINE  ENGINE   = 

HANDY  ALL  OVER  THE  FARM.  BALES  HAY  ■ 


IN  THE  FIELD.  SAWS  WOOD  IN  TME  YAMT^^ , ' 
CUTS  FEED  IN  THE  BARN. ,,, GA^OE^ffEENCINES 


XamTa\l^^^*l1-*re    mi  %  cutR4NTEEC 


I     .  LTMATESTAMOUNTOFPOH 
Jl<1'lRWITH  THE  LEAST  F1)EL\ 
Tl      NO  CYLINDER  HEAD  BUT  A  \" 
gg    PERFECT  8ALAI'CE0  MOTION! 


LIGHTNING  SCALES 

COMPOUND  BEAM  ON  ALL  i^flk^^-  ' 
WAGON  SCALES  TIMBER  ^■■WCl 
SPECIFICATIONS'-WORKHIG  X^-TL*~<1 
PLANS  FURNISHED  FREE.    Sg|j  j — ~ 


-aff^  if 


PORTABLE  .  _•_/',/©,>!  « 

PLATFORM  SCALES  t^KlSM  "1 
ALSO  WAREHOUSE  M^ft'LY 
RAILROAD  SCALES  £gg>£££ 


r*T429  MILLS'  KANSASCI1YC 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OP  


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punohed  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup* 
plied  for  making  Pipe-    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  IHTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  $50  00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2W%  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  C  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  LionlB,  mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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1.  t2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, a  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 

Fine  Income  Proposition. 

NAPA  VALLEY  FARM  HOME. 

Level  tract  of  400  acres;  finest  soil  in  Napa 
county;  near  Napa  City;  railroad  runs  through 
the  place:  fair  imnrovements  and  all  fenced;  in- 
come last  year  1*265;  price  $10  per  acre;  adjoining 
land  of  same  value  sells  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre; 
must  be  sold  account  of  non-resident  owners. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

J 08  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

SEALED  BIDS 

will  be  received  and  opened  September  20th,  1902, 
by  the  GUINDA  PKUSE  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION  for 

350  Tons  (more  or  less)  of  Good 

Merchantable  Prunes 

rown  and  cured  in  Capay  Valley,  Yolo  County, 
allfornla.  Bids  to  be  made  on  basis  of  the  four 
sizes,  with  premium  of  large  sizes  V.  O  h  , 
ODINliA,  Hi.  .  purchaser  to  furnish  saclts. 
Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
check  to  the  amount  of  $1000  00.  payaole  to  the 
undersigned.  The  Association  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  Correspondence  soli- 
cited. Address 

S.  GLADNEY,  Secretary, 

GUINDA,  CAL. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  R1X,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


How  California  Is  Improving. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
F.  P.  Cook. 

Faucet  Feed  in  Irrigation. —  The 
citrus  nursery  of  J.  Hedberg  at  Lind- 
say is  on  a  sidehill,  and  he  controls  the 
irrigation  with  a  faucet  feed  for  each 
row  in  a  main  pipe  running  across  the 
field  at  the  head  of  the  rows.  He 
thinks  the  system  has  some  consider- 
able advantages  and  is  capable  of  gen- 
eral use.  He  irrigates  by  electric 
power  pump  from  a  well. 

A  Honey  Gathering  Wagon. — Many 
bee  men  have  various  colonies  scattered 
over  considerable  territory.  Just  the 
easiest,  quickest  and  most  convenient 
way  to  gather  the  honey  has  been  a 
question  with  them.  J.  F.  Crowder  of 
Selma,  president  of  the  California  Bee 
Keepers'  Association,  has  devised  a 
wagon  for  the  purpose,  as  he  has  some 
fourteen  colonies  to  visit,  all  of  which 
requires  nearly  50  miles  continuous 
travel.  He  has  apparently  taken  an 
orchard  truck  as  a  basis,  and  on  that 
built  a  covered  structure  with  glass 
sides,  in  which  he  carries  his  honey  ex- 
tracting utensils,  bedding  and  cooking 
outfit,  and  any  other  tools  he  may  need. 
By  this  means  he  gets  around  his  colo- 
nies without  coming  home  more  than 
once  a  week,  another  wagon  hauling 
the  extracted  honey  home  as  it  accu- 
mulates. Mr.  Crowder  came  to  Cali- 
fornia from  Texas  in  1891,  and  worked 
for  wages  in  the  bee  keeping  business 
for  two  years.  In  1893  he  started  into 
business  for  himself  with  twenty-five 
hives,  and  now  he  has  about  1000 
stands,  sixty  acres  of  land,  a  thorough- 
bred jack,  and  a  traveling  wagon  for 
extracting  honey,  not  to  mention  a 
very  comfortable  home  and  family,  and 
is  an  officer  of  both  the  State  and  Selma 
organizations  of  bee  keepers. 

Santa  Fe  Eating  House. — The 
Santa  Fe  eating  house  at  Merced  is 
a  gem.  Within  it  is  cool,  delightful  to 
the  eye,  and  satisfactory  in  service  and 
in  price.  It  is  an  "isle  of  the  blest" 
to  the  weary  traveler. 

Animals  and  Diseases. — Mr.  G.  S. 
Hewitt,  with  the  San  Joaquin  Ice  Co. 
creamery  department  as  inspector  of 
skimming  stations,  and  who  is  himself 
a  practical,  owning  farmer  and  dairy- 
man, has  the  idea  that  much  of  black 
leg,  tuberculosis  and  other  cattle  dis- 
eases come  from  cattle  standing  in  and 
drinking  stagnant  field  pools,  from  un- 
cleansed  troughs  and  the  mud  puddles 
which  are  often  formed  at  the  base  of 
troughs.  Where  cattle  roam  at  will 
and  are  not  closed  in  by  fences  they 
can  generally  get  to  running  water, 
and  are  not  confined  to  stagnant  pools. 
The  husbandman  sometimes  forgets 
what  a  change  fences  make  in  the  con- 
ditions of  his  cattle.  Troughs  should 
not  only  have  the  water  changed  in 
them  frequently,  but  they  should  be 
emptied  and  scoured  out  and  kept 
clean  and  bright.  Cattle  with  colds 
and  otherwise  diseased  should  be  seg- 
regated from  the  herd.  It  is  quite  as 
easy  for  cattle  to  catch  disease  by  in- 
fection in  drinking  commonly  out  of 
one  trough,  especially  if  it  contains 
only  standing  water,  as  it  would  be  for 
humans,  and  as  it  is  for  humans  by 
breathing  the  same  air  in  common  in 
confined  places.  Occasionally  disease 
among  calves  is  due  to  their  participa- 
tion in  the  mud — especially  adobe — that 
sometimes  forms  below  a  drinking 
trough,  and  to  their  drinking  out  of 
such  muddy  pools  when  the  trough  for 
any  reason  is  beyond  their  reach.  From 
such  sources  as  these,  Mr.  Hewitt 
thinks,  arise  many  cases  of  various  dis- 
eases in  cattle,  and  his  reputed  success 
in  keeping  his  cattle  free  from  disease, 
with  little  or  no  medicine,  gives  force 
to  his  observations. 

Beneficial  Publications.  —  How 
much  judicious  publicity,  well  sup- 
ported by  fact,  affects  the  market  may 
be  seen  this  year  in  the  course  of  the 
grain  market.  Early  in  June  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  made  the  bare- 
ness of  the  barley  market,  the  compar- 


ative shortness  of  this  year's  crop,  and 
the  judgment  of  capable  men  as  to 
what  the  price  generally  should  be  to 
farmers,  plain  in  a  few  short  items. 
Justified  by  this  showing,  farmers  who 
had  not  sold  generally  held  back  and 
got  the  raises  which  dealers,  owing  to 
conditions  between  themselves  which 
naturally  crop  up  in  a  bare  market, 
were  compelled  to  give  in  order  to  do 
business.  Thus  the  farmers,  or  some 
of  them,  at  least,  have  been  able  to  get 
for  grain  something  like  the  value  jus- 
tified by  the  relation  between  producer 
and  consumer,  had  there  been  such 
relation  direct.  With  the  market  cir- 
cumstances different,  this  good  result, 
of  course,  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  in  this  way  ;  but  an  equally  plain 
newspaper  statement  of  other  circum- 
stances would  have  enabled  producers, 
had  they  a  safe  form  of  local  organiza- 
tion, power  to  command  shipping  facil- 
ities ou  sound  business  terms,  and  direct 
connection  with  consuming  markets,  to 
secure  the  same  results  in  other  ways. 
But  the  organization  of  producers  must 
be  a  safe  one  for  them. 

Solano  County. — The  following  from 
a  well-known  business  woman  of  Dixon 
shows  how  agricultural  affairs  are 
going  in  that  part  of  the  State  : 

The  farmers  of  Solano  county  are 
wearing  happy  smiles,  as  it  has  been 
many  years  Jsince  they  have  had  such 
bountiful  crops,  and  have  received  as 
high  a  price  for  their  grain,  as  this 
year.  Most  of  the  grain  has  been  sold 
and  the  farmer  has  his  money  in  bis 
pocket.  Besides  the  raising  of  cereals, 
the  farmer  is  turning  more  to  diversi- 
fied farming. 

The  Dixon  creamery  is  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business.  Many  new  pumping 
plants  are  being  installed  and  alfalfa  is 
to  be  raised  in  abundance.  With  plenty 
of  green  feed,  the  men  who  patronize 
the  creamery  expect  to  double  their 
checks  the  coming  year  on  pay  day. 
Among  the  supporters  of  the  industry 
is  C.  Joy,  who  located  2*  miles  south  of 
here  last  year.  From  twelve  cows  he 
received  $65  per  month  income.  This 
alone  supports  his  family,  and  he  has 
the  income  of  his  160-acre  ranch  clear. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up 
and  experiment. 

J.  H.  Rice  has  just  harvested  forty 
acres  of  flax,  which  yielded  very  heav- 
ily. He  has  been  offered  $2.50  per  sack 
for  his  crop. 

The  yield  of  fruit  has  also  been  large, 
and,  although  the  price  of  apricots  was 
low,  the  orchardists  have  reaped  a 
golden  harvest  from  their  dried  fruit, 
so  far,  as  the  quantity  was  so  large. 
All  in  all,  this  year  has  been  one  of  the 
best  for  the  farmer  and  the  orchardist, 
in  Solano  county,  for  many  a  day,  and 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the  man 
who  two  years  ago  rode  in  his  cart  and 
drive  one  horse  ride  by  in  a  fine  surrey 
with  his  family,  driving  the  "  best  span 
of  horses  to  be  found  in  the  State," 
which  is  proof  that  Solano  is  progress- 
ing. Grace  Norman. 

Fair  at  Pleasanton.— The  fair  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Association,  repre- 
senting Alameda  and  to  some  extent 
San  Francisco  counties,  held  at  Pleas- 
anton last  week  for  the  first  time,  was 
not  a  great  affair  in  size,  but  it  was  a 
farmers'  affair  so  far  as  it  went.  The 
business  houses  and  streets  of  the  town 
were  gaily  decorated  with  bunting  and 
flags,  and  there  was  amusement  of  a 
healthy  nature  for  children,  as  well  as 
men  and  women. 

Considering  that  the  people  of  the 
Pleasanton  section  of  the  county  had 
but  one  month's  notice  and  no  previous 
experience  in  common,  the  show  of 
stock  was  not  bad.  It  was  best  in 
horses,  not  so  good  in  cattle,  with  some 
tine  sheep  and  hogs,  and  no  poultry. 

The  betting  on  the  racing  was  slim, 
but  the  racing  was  good. 

The  "  pavilion"  show  in  a  hall  in  town 
showed,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
the  manager  of  that  department — 
Frank  Lewis — is  an  artist  in  anything 
he  undertakes.  Mr.  Lewis's  ordinary 
business  is — well,  that  doesn't  matter 
at  present ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  gentle- 
man and  drops  into  statistics  and 
poetry,  and  one  thing  and  another, 
occasionally,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing intellectual  photograph  of  him- 
self by  himself : 


Pleasanton  42  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
"  34  miles  from  Oakland. 

"  14  miles  from  Haywards. 

"  25  miles  from  San  Jose. 

8  miles  from  Llvermore. 
"  50  miles  from  Stockton. 

I've  traveled  round  a  right  smart  bit, 
And  yet  I  never  brag  of  tt; 
Seen  California  through  and  through, 
And  other  States  a  time  or  two 
But  of  all  the  [places,  east  or  west, 
Or  north  or  south,  as  suits  me  best, 
The  place  that  beats  them  every  one 
Is  this  'ere  town  of  Pleasanton. 

I  know  this  State  has  got  a  score 
Of  mighty  pretty  towns,  and  more, 
And  seme  of  them,  it  'pears  to  me. 
About  as  fine  as  towns  can  be. 
But  arter  all  Is  said  and  done, 
'Taint  ha  d  to  pick  the  nicest  one, 
For  somehow  fancy  seems  to  run 
To  this  'ere  town  of  Pleasanton. 

The  folks  In  Pleasanton  take  their  ease  — 

Are  sort  o'  camped  among  the  trees. 

'Mong  fruits  and  flowers,  hops  and  wheat. 

And  horses,  too,  that  can't  be  beat. 

It's  just  the  sort  o'  place,  I  'low, 

To  take  the  wrinkles  from  one's  orow. 

To  me  the  town  is  gol  darn  nice; 

If  I  could  dwell  in  Paradise, 

Or  stay  right  here,  I'd  wag  my  tongue 

And  say  I'd  stay  In  Pleasanton. 

The  Best  Hay  in  the  world: 
The  Fastest  Horses  in  the  world; 
The  Largest  Hop  Yard  In  the  world; 
Pleasanton  owns  her  own  Water  System. 

And  that  seems  to  be  about  the  way 
most  of  the  people  around  Pleasanton 
feel  about  it.  But  now  to  the  pavilion  : 
Its  contents  were  artistic.  The  fine 
etchings  and  oil  paintings  were  really 
worthy  a  place  in  the  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Art  annual  show,  while  the 
carvings  by  a  16  year-old  boy,  and  oil 
paintings  by  a  man  who  never  took  les- 
sons, were  decidedly  meritorious.  Crazy 
quilts,  drawn  work,  Mexican  hats, 
costly  saddles,  Sicilian  cart  and  har- 
ness (all  loaned  by  Mrs.  Pboebe  Hearst, 
whose  memory,  even  while  living,  is 
ever  blessed  in  more  places  than  Pleas- 
anton), tin  model  of  an  air  ship,  buggies 
and  stoves,  a  fine  display  of  hops  and 
displays  of  excellent  peaches,  apples, 
beets,  olive  oil  from  Pleasanton  and 
Livermore,  jellies,  honey  and  dried 
apricots,  and  flowers  by  Mrs.  Menden- 
hall  and  by  F.  A.  Miller  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— quite  a  piece  of  enterprise  on 
Mr.  Miller's  part — all  helped  to  make 
up  a  show  that  was  not  as  large  as 
many,  but  was  curious,  instructive  and 
well  worth  its  cost  to  sightseers — a 
show  of  which  all  but  half  a  dozen  en- 
tries were  contributed  by  citizens  of 
Pleasanton,  with  an  entry  or  two  from 
Livermore. 

And  the  crowd  in  attendance,  reason- 
able in  size,  was  characterized  by  thor- 
ough sobriety,  order  and  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  things.  Pleasanton 
people  had  no  reason,  apparently,  to 
regret  that  they  raised  $2000  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  they  did,  to  secure 
the  holding  of  the  fair  there,  in  a  place 
made  famous  in  days  gone  by  by  Sauls- 
bury's  race  track — the  scene  of  the 
training  of  many  of  the  fastest  horses 
in  the  world. 

At  Corning. — The  Maywood  Colonies 
Canning  &  Olive  Pickling  Co.  is  a  Cali- 
fornia incorporation  with  a  capital  of 
$50,000,  represented  in  50,000  shares 
at  a  par  value  of  $1  each.  All  of  the 
stock  is  sold,  about  30,000  shares  hav- 
ing been  sold  to  Eastern  people  and 
20,000  shapes  to  resident  colonists. 
The  pack  these  days  averages  10,000 
3-pound  cans  per  day. 

The  drying  plant  is  the  property  of 
the  Maywood  Colonies  Fruit  Associa- 
tion, representing  an  investment  of 
approximately  $8000,  with  a  capacity 
of  drying  2000  50-pound  boxes  of  fresh 
peaches  per  day. 

In  the  colony  complex  there  are  186 
miles  of  avenues. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  the 
land  owners  here  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  land  is  owned  by  residents  of 
the  five  continents. 

The  section  is  much  in  need  of  help, 
say  50%  more  than  it  at  present  has. 
Active  girls  and  women  earn  anywhere 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  cannery 
and  drying  plant.  Peach  pickers  are 
averaging  $3  per  day.  In  one  orchard 
one  man  picked  117  50-pound  boxes  of 
peaches  on  August  23,  which  at  5  cents 
per  box  earned  him  $5  85.  On  Monday 
the  same  man — a  young  fellow  about  21 
years  old — picked  130  50-pound  boxes, 
which  made  him  $6.50  for  that  day's 
work.  This  is,  of  course,  an  excep- 
tional case,  but  it  shows  what  is  pos- 
sible under  right  conditions.  Boys  14, 
15  and  16  years  old  on  some  places  pick 
with  ease  40  boxes  per  day,  making 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buycowsand, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 
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SPAVINS,  RINGBONES, 
SPLINTS,  CURBS, 

And  All  Forms  of  Lameness  Yield  to 
Cured  Spavin  and  Splint 
Without  Leaving  Any 
Mark. 

Muscoda,  Wi  i.  .Feb.  1,'03. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Gentlemen:  -  Please  send 
us  your  book  called  "A 
TreatiseontlieHorseand  I 
His  Diseases."  I  bought  I 
one  bottle  of  your  Spavin  I 
Cure  last  year  and  cured  I 
one   Spavin  and  one  | 
Splint  with  it.  withoi 
leaving  a  mark.  You] 
truly,    Harry  Viktora. 

Works  thousands  of  cures  ann 
breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere. 

As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.    Ask  your  drug- 
gist for   KENDALL'S    SPAVIN    CURE,  also 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


[IV.  Endorsedby the  best 
Price  #1;  six  for  $5. 


them  wages  of  $2  per  day.  And  May- 
wood  colony  is  seemingly  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  locally  claimed  for  Tehama 
county,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  com- 
prehensive report  of  General  Chipman 
on  olive  culture,  that  the  county  has 
the  largest  acreage  of  olive  trees  in 
the  State,  most  of  which  is  in  this  Corn- 
ing section,  and  olive  culture  seems 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  county.  It  is  claimed  that  there 
are  over  4000  acres  of  olives  in  May- 
wood  colony  alone.  This  is  by  long  odds 
the  center  of  the  largest  olive  planta- 
tion in  California.  The  olives  prepared 
here  are  exceptionally  fine  in  size, 
texture,  flavor  and  color. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Glanders  and  Farcy. 

By  N.  S.  Mayo,  Veterinarian  of  the  Kansas 
Experiment  Station. 

Glanders  and  farcy  are  different  forms 
of  the  same  disease.  When  the  disease 
attacks  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils  it  is  called  glanders.  When  the 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  body — espe- 
cially of  the  legs — are  attacked  the  dis- 
ease is  called  farcy.  Glanders  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  caused  by  a  germ 
(bacillus  mallei)  that  attacks  horses, 
asses  and  mules,  and  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  other  animals,  including  man, 
by  inoculation  through  wounds,  sores 
or  mucous  membranes.  The  germs  of 
glanders  do  not  float  through  the  air. 
The  disease  is  commonly  transmitted 
from  a  glandered  horse  by  means  of  the 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  sores. 
This  discharge  contains  large  numbers 
of  germs  of  glanders  and  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  another  horse  directly,  or  by 
means  of  watering  troughs,  feed  boxes, 
mangers,  hitching  posts,  equipment  or 
utensils  that  may  be  infected  with  the 
discharge.  It  is  possible  that  it  may 
be  carried  by  flies. 

Symptoms. — Glanders  may  occur  in  a 
mild  chronic  form,  in  an  acute  form,  or 
attacking  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
form  of  farcy.  In  the  early  stages  it  is 
often  difficult  to  recognize,  especially  in 
the  chronic  form.  One  of  the  first 
symptoms  noticed  is  a  discharge  from 
one  or  both  nostrils.  At  first  the  dis- 
charge is  thin,  sticky  and  often  resem- 
bles linseed  oil.  It  dries  about  the  nos- 
trils, making  it  appear  smaller  than 
usual.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
discharge  becomes  more  profuse, 
thicker,  yellowish  in  color  and  some- 
times streaked  with  blood.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  nose,  especially  on 
the  partition  between  the  nasal  cham- 
bers, becomes  ulcerated.  The  ulcers 
are  raw,  depressed  in  the  center,  with 
reddish  edges.  In  some  cases  the 
ulcers  may  perforate  the  partition  be- 
tween the  nostrils.  In  severe  cases  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  becomes 
bluish  or  slate  color,  instead  of  a 
healthy  pink.  The  lymphatic  glands 
beneath  the  jaw  usually  enlarge,  are 
firm  to  the  touch  and  often  seem  grown 
fast  to  the  bone.  These  glands  rarely 
gather  and  break  as  they  do  in  distem- 
per. As  the  disease  progresses  the 
animal  falls  away  in  flesh,  gets  out  of 
condition  and  the  coat  looks  bad.  In 
severe  cases  there  is  often  excessive 
discharge  of  urine. 

When  the  disease  attacks  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  body  it  is  called 
farcy.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  region  of  the  hind  legs,  but  may 
occur  anywhere  on  the  body.  It  usu- 
ally begins  with  firm  lumps  forming  be- 
neath the  skin  that  may  attain  the  size 
of  a  hickory  nut,  or  larger,  and  often 


occur  in  a  string  up  and  down  the  in- 
side of  the  hind  leg  on  the  course  of  the 
large  lymphatic  vessels.  These  en- 
larged glands  are  commonly  called 
farcy  "buds."  They  often  break  and 
discharge  an  amber-colored  fluid  that 
dries  upon  the  hair.  These  sores  do 
not  head  readily  and  often  show  a  tend- 
ency to  spread. 

Treatment. — Glanders  and  farcy  are 
practically  incurable  and  all  diseased 
animals  should  be  destroyed  and  burned 
or  buried  deeply.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
disease  can  be  recognized  by  injecting 
mallein  (a  chemical  product  of  the  glan- 
ders germ).  If  the  horse  has  the  dis- 
ease there  will  be  a  rise  of  temperature 
of  2°  or  more,  with  a  well-defined  swell- 
ing at  the  point  of  injection.  All  sus- 
pected animals  should  be  carefully  iso- 
lated from  others  and  watered  and  fed 
from  separate  receptacles.  Infected 
quarters  should  be  thoi  oughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  by  removing  and  burn- 
ing all  litter  and  similar  material. 
Stalls,  mangers  and  feed  boxes,  neck 
yokes,  etc.,  should  be  cleaned  and 
scrubbed  with  a  5%  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  in  water,  and  when  dried  should 
be  whitewashed  or  painted.  Equip- 
ment that  cannot  be  burned  can  be  dis- 
infected by  boiling  for  one  hour.  Per- 
sons caring  for  glandered  horses  should 
be  careful  not  to  contract  the  disease. 


Finer  than  dointlest  glib  Is  the  membrane 
lining-  the  bowels.  A  little  Irritation  of  1'.  pro- 
duces grinlng  and  dtarrbtea.  Stop  the  trouble 
wilh  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  No  honest  druggist 
will  deceive  you  with  a  substitute. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  ACQ.  19,  1902. 

707,191.— Needle  Threader— O.  A.  Atcardl,  S.  F. 
707,292.-Tube    Expander— H.  M.  Barr,  Wads- 
worth,  Nev. 

707,196  —  Postal  Box  and  Signal— F.  C.  Bates, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
707,297.— Chute— F  W.  Brink.  Tacomi,  Wash. 
707,385.— Ohe  Breaker— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los  An- 

geies,  Cal 

707.207.— Can  Opener— J.  Chisholm,  Fort  Liscum, 
Alaska. 

707,098  —  Ribbon  Fastener— F.  O  Garrison,  Port- 
land, Or 

707.3J1.  —  Clutch — H.  B.  Harding,  Lis  Angeles, 
Cal. 

707,250 —Roof,  Etc.,  Construction— B.  McDou- 
g»ll,  S  F. 

707,340 —Running  Gear— A.  A.  Medina,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

707,161.— Surveying  Instrument  —  J.  C.  Sala, 
s.  F. 

707.359  —Bicycle  Gear— P.  J.  Scharbach,  Pe  Ell, 
Wash. 

707,287.- Thresher- J.  G.  Walker,  Moro,  Or. 


SCTTON  BRO«.,  L"di,  Cal.   For  Sale.  1  Regis- 
tered Polatid-Cblna  Boar  and  2  Gilts.  5  months  old. 


Your  (Jold  Mine 


You  have  oi  e  if  you  have  two  square  yards  of 
earth.  $25,000  made  by  a  Missourlan  in  a  year  on 
)4  acre  growing  Gtnsen»r.  Any  mao.  woman  or 
bov  can  erow  it.  Mill'ons  of  dollars  worth  de- 
manded for  exDOrt  annually.  Kaslly  cultivated; 
hanly  everywhere  In  United  States.  Supply  lim- 
ittd,  demand  increasing.  Must  be  planted  In  Fall. 

We  s«ll  cultvated  plants  and  s«eds  A 
small  patch  makes  a  fortune.  Complete  Infor- 
mation free.   Write  to-day. 

CM  IN  KstC  -  AMKRItMN   GINSKNG  CO, 
741  Main  «t  ,  Joplln,  Wo 


WHY  BUY  ANY 

other  fence,  if  you  believe  THE  PAGE  is  best? 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  A l»IU  AN, 51 ICII. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

The  following  are  among  the  authorized  agents 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
San  Joaquin  Valley— W.  C.  Lee,  Traver. 
Dixon—  wrs  Grace  Norman. 
t>avi»vllle— W.  H.  Scott  of  ihe  ■'  Enterprise." 
Bla  ks— Postmaster. 
Arbuckle— W  A.  Sublet. 
Maxwell— Mrs.  L.  A  Sutton,  P.  M. 
Willows— John  J  West,  P  M. 
Orland-T.  Q  Birch,  at  P.  O. 
Corning— T  G.  Nicholson 
Chlco— Willie  Mitzel. 
Biggs— «v.  D.  Parker. 
Live  Oak— J.  A.  Wilkinson.  P.  M. 
Yuba  <:ity— H  E.  Meyer»,  P.  M. 
r-acramento  <:o  — G.  Cox.  Florin. 
San  Joaquin  Co.—1"!.  E.  and  R.  B.  Freeman,  Lodi. 
Healdsburg— F  W.  Cooke,  of  the  "  Tribune." 
Geyserville— H.  M.  Hastings,  of  the  "Gazette." 
R^edley  -F.  9.  Knauer,  P.  M. 
Dlnuba— H.  Hurst,  of  tne  '■  Alta  Advocate." 
Exeter-Fred  Page,  of  the  "  Mm." 
Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 
Porterville— Lumley  Bros.,  of  the  "  Enterprise." 


DO  YOU  IRRIGATE? 


If  you  have  land  lying  k 
above    the  irrigation 
ditch,  you  can  make 

^^^fo^&y^TSKied.  Rife  Hydraulic  Engine 

will  carry  water  to  any  distance  and  force  it  over  any  obstacle,  at  any 
height.  No  attention.  No  expense.  Write  to  us.  Tell  us  distance  you 
wish  to  carry  water  and  we  will  send  you  complete  plans  and  estimates. 
All  Engines  SOLD  ON  THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  12G  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


E.  I.  DTJPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

VUILMINGTON,    DELft  \AJ  ARB. 

manufacturers  of  Q  |J  ]>j  RO \flf  DE  R  . 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting-,     Mining-  and  Blasting1. 

A8K  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO.. 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  et.,  LOS  ANGELE8,  CAL. 

Mini  A  XT  cenn  the  only  balanced  ration  for 
1VI I U  L,  A  IN  D  r  LI  LI  U .        poultry  in  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  One  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Pending  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specinc  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  'Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 

ASK  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER  FOR  OUR  POULTRY  FOODS: 

Emery's  Beef,  Blood  and  Bone, 

Emery's  Pure  Meat  Meal. 

VALUABLE   INFORMATION    IN    REPLY    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 
HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

JOSEPH    MAK7.KN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Young    Stock    for    So  le.  LOVBLOCK,  NEUflDrt. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAWCH,  SAB  AHSELH0,  MARIS  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Nerds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows,    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS. 

ROSS  and  BELLE  CITY— All  Sizes. 

With  Elevators,  Blowers,  Powers,  etc. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUES. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W<fc  P    ROOF  PAINTS. 
•      ^^k.      *      •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Flumes.    Fire-proof.    Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  2,  years.   Everything  that 
it  is  of  tbe  best. 


;  goes  into 


E>ES'~F*IF,TIOM  —Body,  24-inch  %  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc 

R  D  E  r>  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  ^pinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEI,  STKONG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C . 
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SELL   A   HORSE   AND   BUY   A  PLOW." 


MADE  WITH 
1,  2,  3  AND  4  DISCS. 


ooooo-o 


NO  COST  FOR 
REPAIRS 
AND  SHARPENING 
POINTS. 


50%  LIGHTER 
DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


oooooo 


THE  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW. 


USES  LESS 
HORSES  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


The>  Only  S 


Pleasanton,  Cal.,  Dec.  30th,  '01. 
We  sold  the  3-Disc  Plow  we  had  here 
and  put  it  into  a  field  where  the  mustard 
stalks  were  so  high  that  no  other  plow 
could  be  used.  The  mustard  was  fully 
10  feet  high  and  some  of  the  stalks 
were  from  1%  to  2  inches  thick.  We 
plowed  everything  under  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  and  left  the  land  in  fine  con- 
dition to  sow.  The  men  we  sold  it  to 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  plow 
and  after  the  second  time  around  the 
field  said,  "We  never  expected  to  get 
around  with  this  plow  or  any  other 
without  having  to  cut  the  mustard  and 
clean  the  land." 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Hall  Hardware  Co. 


uccessful  Disc  Plow  to  Dzate- ! 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PLOW  SAYS: 


Coles  Valley,  Oct,  2,  1901. 
The  plow  is  a  daisy,  you  bet !  The 
more  I  use  mine,  the  better  I  like  it, 
for  it  will  just  beat  any  other  kind  of  a 
plow  all  to  pieces.  It  pulverizes  the 
ground  thoroughly  8  inches  deep  and 
makes  the  most  complete  seed  bed  I 
ever  saw.  It  does  not  skip  nor  cut  and 
cover  either,  but  plows  all  the  ground 
and  turns  everything  under  in  the 
shape  of  weeds  and  trash.  Mr. 
Churchill  started  his  to-day  and  is  de- 
lighted with  it.  He  works  4  horses 
with  his.  I  only  work  3  so  far.  Have 
plowed  over  15  acres  with  mine  and 
can  plow  about  4  acres  a  day. 

L.  T.  Thompson. 


Umatilla  Co.,  Ore. 
I  purchased  one  of  the  Benicia  Disc 
Plows  in  the  fall  of  1901  and  used  same 
during  September,  in  dry  soil  and  on  a 
piece  of  land  that  I  had  taken  two  con- 
secutive crops  from,  and  find  this  third 
crop  to  be  the  best  of  the  three.  The 
Benicia  Disc  Plow  will  not  only  do  the 
most  satisfactory  work  in  dry  soil,  but 
is  at  least  £  lighter  in  draft  than  any 
other  plow  on  the  market. 

E.  N.  Smith. 


HUNDREDS  OF  OTHERS  JUST  LIKE  THESE. 

to  worry  you  and  spoil  the  plow. 


If  your  neighbor  has  one,  see  it  at  work.     Just  a  plain  Disc  Plow,  with  no  fancy  features 

FOE   SALE   BY   OUR   AGENTS,  and 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    SACRAMENTO.    LOS    ANGELES,    PORTLAND,    NE\A/  YORK.. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses .    Busy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  in  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales,   fall  weight  in  smallest  car. 


teedsLWlF  feeder: 


Fround^admiralhaypi?essco' 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY, 
no. 


Wb/te/oday 

FOB 

Of//?  FfiEf 
Catalogue 


Self-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self -feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  tenl 
the  feeder 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Unr  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  yoo  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  ^SR^SSSASSS:  I  LOS  AKGELES  HAY  S  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHY  DO  PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  BUY  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR? 

Because  they  know  that  they  will  have  one  then  that  possesses  more  of  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  cream  separator  than  any  other  make. 

That  the  U.  S.  Skims  Cleaner  is  an  established  fact,  it  having  proved  its  superiority  in  this 
point  at  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy,  where  it  made  the  World's  Record  of  .0138  for  an  average 
of  50  consecutive  runs,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make  of  separator  in  the  world. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  is  being  shown  daily  in  dairies  all  over  the  country  by  those 
who  have  used  other  makes,  but  who  are  now  using  the  U.  S. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  more  simple  is  easily  seen  by  everyone  who  has  eyes. 
That  the  U.  S.  is  the  safest,  with  its  gears  all  enclosed,  everyone  can  understand. 
That  the  U.  S.  is  easy  to  operate  is  testified  to  by  its  users. 

For  more  reasons  and  copies  of  letters  from  hundreds  of  users  certifying  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statements, 
write  lor  our  special  Dairy  Separator  catalogue. 

278V  ERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE   R.  F.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


latent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

Oil  Tanks.  Tanks  for  all  purposes.  Get  my  de- 
livered price  on  Tanks.  1  can  save  you  from  10% 
to  -30%.  3WU  feet  of  pipe  at  a  bargain.  One  15  H.  P. 
Otto  Uas  Engine.   Write  to-day. 

K.  F.  WILSON,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Oal. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -411    market   St.   San  Francisco. 

Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ^ ft? w^sr t h ^ sf an^fra 


FRANCISCO. 


A' 


CRE  OF  CORN 

mud  lla  poeelbUltiea  under  the  Silage 


lap 

system  —  l»Mng  the  them,  or 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  Unlvereily  of  Wlaconsln,  neatly  bound  Into  •  volume 
o(  195  page*  and  now  being  lent  out  by  the  Silvsb  Mw.  Co. 
g  ALgM  , ,  is  unquestionably  the  beat  book  yet  introduced  on 
the  subject!    It  lncludea: 

I — Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill— Silage.  IV— Feeding  of  Slltr*. 

V—  Comparison  ol  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

and  many  valuable  tablea  and  compounded  rati 
for  feeding  itocltj    They  are  going  rapidly. 
To  avoid  dlalntereaied  Inquirer,  the 

Price  Is  10c.  cola  or  stamps.       I     SOLD  BY 

Hooker  4  Co. 

16  &  18 
Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 


DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ILE  PROP  THAT  SAVES  the  CROP 


and  never  wears  out. 


They  are  to  the  wood- 
en fruit  prop  what  the 
clothespin  is  to  the 
clothesline.  They 
grasp  the  prop  by  the 
prong  points  and 
form  a  crutch  that 
holds  the  limb  firmly 
but  as  gently  as  if 
held  by  hand. 
Be  sure  you  get 
Woodward's 
Rd  just  able  prop  brack- 
et. The  only  one  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
prop  or  cottonwooa 
pole.  Cost  2o  each 
Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 


J.  K.  Woodward  8  Co,  860  Vine-st  Rivorsldo.CaL 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  II. 


Some  Delta  Lands  in  California. 

The  Laguna  de  Tache  grant,  in  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  Fresno  county,  on  the  Kings  river, 
some  features  of  which  are  shown  on  this  page,  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  delta  lands  of  California.  It 
is  some  35  miles  in  extreme  length,  by  from  5  to  7 
miles  in  width  in  most  of  its  extent,  and  contains  some 
68,000  acres,  including  10,000  acres  added  by  pur- 
chase in  later  years.  In  the  main  it  is  well  covered 
with  large  oak  trees,  with  willows  along  the  water 
courses. 

The  soil  is  of  the  gray,  heavy,  sandy,  loamy  nature 
that  characterizes  all  the  delta  lands.  In  this  section 
it  is  from  3  to  15  feet  thick.  Under  it  is  coarse  river 
sand,  which  extends  to  an  unknown  depth.  Nothing 
else  has  been  found  in  the  course  of  the  well  borings. 
The  beauty  of  this  sandy  substratum,  in  cultivation 
with  surface  irrigation,  is  that  the  water  has  a  ten- 
dency to  carry  what  alkali  there  is  in  the  top  soil  into 
the  sandy  soil,  into  which  the  water  readily  passes, 
instead  of  tending  to  bring  the  alkali  to  the  surface, 
as  in  top  soils  underlain  with  hardpan  or  clay.  There 
are  some  alkali  spots  in  this  grant,  but  not  to  any 
extent.  The  heavy  growth  of  natural  wood  grasses 
and  the  trees  that  cover  the  land  in  its  unbroken 
state  are  the  best  evidences  of  its  fertility.  The 
natural  feed  is  always  green. 

A  favorite  method  of  irrigation  here  is  to  fill  the 
ditches  of  the  portion  to  be  irrigated,  then  close  them 
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i 


Indian  Corn  on  Laguna  de  Tache. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


numerous  ditches  is  62z  cents  per  acre  per  year,  and 
water  is  plentiful.  It  is  not  always  necessary. 
Subirrigation  is  a  feature  of  delta  lands. 

The  settling  of  the  grant  has  but  just  begun,  so  to 
speak,  this  being  the  third  year  of  sale  and  settle- 
ment. For  over  fifty  years  it  was  held  together  as  a 
stock  range,  a  pasture  and  breeding  place.  It  sel- 
dom changed  ownership.  Little  breaking  up  of  the 
original  sod  occurred.  A  few  persons  gained  a  foot- 
hold on  it  by  lease  for  dairy  and  stock  purposes,  but 
only  a  few,  and  they  did  well.  Three  years  ago  the 
present  managers,  Nares  &  Saunders  at  Laton,  be- 
gan gradually  to  open  it  to  settlement.  Since  that 
time  they  have  gotten  in  a  sufficient  number  of  an 
excellent,  practical  resident  class  of  people,  so  that 
within  4  miles  of  Laton — the  company's  headquarters 
— two  large  and  handsome  schoolhouses  are  now  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  school  children,  and  a 
third  will  be  built  this  fall. 

After  extensive  travel  and  investigation,  repre- 
sentatives of  Quakers  recently  selected  2700  acres  in 
the  grant,  and  a  large  number  of  families  of  them 
are  expected  to  arrive  this  fall  to  settle.  A  number 
of  Dunkards  will  soon  come  in  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  a  slow  but  steady  income  of  settlers  from 
other  sources.  It  is  a  section  characterized  by  song 
birds,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  peace  and  contentment 
among  the  people. 

Minister  W.  P.  Lord  writes  from  Buenos  Ayres, 


A  Vegetable  Garden  on  the  Laguna. 


so  as  to  hold  in  the  water,  and  let  it  flow 
through  and  off  the  land  by  seepage. 

Water  is  reached  in  sinking  for  wells 
usually  at  3  to  6  feet.  Wells  are  usually 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  40  feet. 

The  pictures  accompanying  give  some  idea 
of  what  may  be  raised  on  the  land — which, 
in  a  general  way,  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
everything — and  a  fair  idea  of  the  thousands 
of  acres  which  are  now  settled. 

Like  all  delta  sections,  this  is  especially 
good  for  alfalfa,  stock  and  dairying.  All 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  grow  luxuriantly.  Corn 
is  one  of  the  principal  crops;  the  acreage  is 
large  and  the  growth  and  yield  equally  so. 
More  corn  is  raised  on  the  delta  lands  of 
Fresno,  Kings  and  Tulare  counties  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  California.  Here,  as  in  nearly 
all  of  California,  the  day  of  high  prices  for 
land  is  past,  and  homes  may  be  had  on  very 
reasonable  conditions. 

The  cost  of  irrigation  from  any  of  the 


Settler's  Home  With  Alfalfa  in  Foreground. 


May  3,  1902,  that  in  a  recent  report  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell  (consulting  engineer  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  of  the  Argen- 
tine Government),  the  writer  says  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  obtain  quebracho  Colo- 
rado, curupay,  etc.,  in  lengths  suitable  for 
deep  foundations  for  harbor  works;  but 
that  Oregon  pine  and  pitch  pine  can  be  ob- 
tained in  any  desirable  length  and  size,  and 
preserved  by  the  creosote  or  brunettizing 
process  for  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  above 
water  and  forever  under  water.  The 
Argentine  Government,  adds  Mr.  Lord, 
intends  to  build  a  large  port  at  Rosario, 
and  much  heavy  timber  will  be  used  in  its 
construction.  The  preference  given  in  the 
report  to  Oregon  pine  may  lead  to  its  selec- 
tion. 


Oak'  Park  and  Sod  Land  on  Laguna. 


Every  indication  points  to  a  large  grape 
crop  in  Napa  county  this  year,  and  the 
gowers  are  jubilant  over  the  prospects. 
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The  Week. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  admission  of  California  to 
statehood  has  again  been  joyfully  celebrated  in  the 
observance  of  the  State  holiday.  The  usual  round  of 
open-air  festivities  has  been  made.  Words  and  other 
fluent  things  have  flowed  in  good  measure,  spirits 
have  been  uplifted  and  the  political  being  of  California 
has  been  bathed  in  joy  and  gratulation.  Each  year 
brings  new  occasion  to  be  thankful  that  this  common- 
wealth was  planted  in  this  most  desirable  spot  on 
earth  and  that  it  is  given  us  to  inhabit  it.  We  believe 
that  this  is  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  and  that  ap- 
preciation of  the  delights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
in  California  will  increase  as  age  and  development 
come  to  the  State.  The  pioneers  were  filled  with 
most  loyal  patriotism  for  the  land  of  their  discovery; 
their  children  and  successors  will  have  even  higher 
joy  in  their  inheritance  because  of  fuller  understand- 
ing of  it  and  because  of  its  honorable  place  in  the  eye 
of  the  world  and  in  the  progress  of  humanity.  It  is 
well  indeed  to  have  one  day  in  the  year  to  think  on 
these  things  and  to  plan  more  earnest  efforts  in  their 
realization.  ^ 

Another  affair  which  is  opening  as  we  go  to  press 
is  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento.  The  earlier  days 
of  the  week  have  been  fully  occupied  with  installa- 
tion, and  now  the  d'splays  are  in  good  shape.  Next 
week  everything  will  be  put  in  condition,  and  those 
who  have  not  already  visited  Sacramento  this  year 
should  arrange  for  it.  We  spoke  last  week  of  the 
exceptional  size  of  the  cattle  show.  Later  informa- 
tion is  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  fair 
have  so  many  horses  been  entered  in  the  running  and 
harness  events,  and  the  directors  are  finding  difficulty 
in  quartering  them.  Several  stables  of  horses  have 
arrived  from  the  Montana  circuit.  It  is  expected 
there  will  be  a  number  of  record-breaking  events 
during  the  racing  season.  Other  departments  are 
full  and  active.  The  dairy  convention,  of  which  the 
programme  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  should 
attract  much  attention,  and  the  leading  transactions 
will  appear  in  our  columns.  It  will  be  well  to  go  to 
the  State  Fair  both  for  instruction  and  recreation. 

Wheat  has  not  scored  any  special  advance  in  price 
the  past  week  but  market  shows  improved  tone,  be- 
ing firm  at  the  quotations  with  a  good  inquiry.  The 
outward  movement  of  grain  has  not  been  very  heavy 
for  the  week — one  straight  cargo  of  wheat  and  two 
mixed  cargoes  wheat  and  barley,  principally  the 
latter,  all  bound  for  Europe.  The  engaged  fleet  in 
harbor  is  of  liberal  proportions  and  an  increase  in 


wheat  exports  is  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 
Barley  exports  already  make  a  good  showing,  footing 
up  nearly  60,000  tons  for  the  season  to  date.  Barley 
continues  in  good  request,  with  market  strong,  par- 
ticularly for  feed  grades,  which  are  following  very 
close  in  the  matter  of  price  on  the  heels  of  brewing 
qualities.  Oat  market  is  showing  a  little  better 
tone,  but  no  quotable  advances  in  prices.  Corn  is 
being  more  firmly  held,  with  light  stocks  and  some 
export  inquiry.  Rye  is  held  at  an  advance  of  about 
50  cents  per  ton.  Beans  show  little  change,  other 
than  a  mark  down  in  the  price  of  Blackeyes.  The 
Sacramento  river  bean  harvest  is  now  on.  Millstuffs 
market  is  without  noteworthy  change.  Hay  market 
is  showing  some  decrease  in  arrivals,  prices  remain- 
ing practically  as  before.  Beef  and  mutton  are  steady. 
Medium-sized  hogs  are  in  light  receipt  and  higher, 
while  small  are  arriving  too  freely  and  are  lower — a 
case  of  rushing  the  stock  to  market,  anticipating  a 
break,  with  likelihood  of  overdoing  the  crowding. 
Butter  market  might  show  healthier  conditions. 
Fresh  product  is  being  held  at  rather  stiff  figures, 
but,  instead  of  moving  freely  and  cleaning  up,  is  mak- 
ing an  opening  for  Eastern  and  local  cold  storage 
stocks.  Fancy  fresh  eggs  are  scarce  and  higher, 
and  this  is  enabling  holders  of  Eastern  and  cold  stor- 
age eggs  to  unload  to  fair  advantage.  Cheese  is 
offering  a  little  more  freely,  but  former  prices  re- 
main in  force.  Potatoes  are  slower,  but  no  lower. 
Onion  market  is  rather  firm.  Fresh  fruits  are  in 
ample  supply  and  only  for  choice  shipping  stock  does 
the  market  show  firmness.  Dried  fruits  are  in  fair 
request,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  mar- 
ket in  all  probability  has  seen  its  worst  for  the  cur- 
rent season.  Honey  market  continues  firm.  Almonds 
are  moving  at  steady  prices.  Hops  remain  inactive. 
Little  doing  in  wool  here  ;  some  purchases  being  made 
in  interior  at  full  current  figures. 

The  opportunity  in  the  beet  sugar  interest  and  the 
rate  of  its  development  mean  much  for  California, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  zeal  of  its  promot- 
ers. According  to  a  report  just  issued  under  the 
direction  of  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  total  beet  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  1901  was  991,688,133  pounds.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  in  Iowa  during  the  year  is  given  as  156,000,000 
pounds.  With  this  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  and  with 
the  constant  increase  in  beet  sugar  production  which 
the  Secretary  promises  will  be  maintained,  it  is  easy 
to  predict  a  production  that  will  in  a  very  few  years 
equal  the  consumption  in  all  the  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  during  1902,  calculated  from  the  figures  for 
1901,  is  estimated  in  this  report  at  2,500,000  tons. 
The  production  of  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  esti- 
mated at  500,000  tons,  leaving  2,000,000  tons  to  be 
imported.  It  is  the  ambition  of  Secretary  Wilson  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  beet  sugar  indus- 
try to  such  an  extent  that  enough  factories  will  be 
established  to  supplant  this  foreign  supply. 

Prune  problems  are  still  perplexing,  and  a  mass 
meeting  of  growers  in  San  Jose  on  Saturday  last  did 
not  go  far  toward  their  solution.  The  speakers  could 
not  explain  why  the  prune  market  began  at  2J  cents, 
dropped  to  2}  cents,  and  now  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
buyer  at  2  cents,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  crop 
abroad  is  small  and  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  the 
California  prune  at  figures  much  in  excess  of  that 
paid  here.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  difficult  to  see 
through:  the  trade  is  disorganized;  buyers  do  not 
know  whether  the  behavior  of  the  growers  will  make 
future  prices  less  or  more,  and  they  naturally  will 
not  buy  in  advance  of  pressing  orders.  If  there  was 
an  organization  which  growers  had  faith  in  and  re- 
spected, and  which  could  determine  a  minimum,  the 
trade  would  be  brisk  enough.  But  we  fear  that, 
through  recent  experience,  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore a  decent  organization  can  be  secured.  We  are 
worse  off  just  now  than  if  organization  had  never 
been  attempted,  and  must  grow  out  of  the  present 
situation.   

If  Mr.  Berwick  will  keep  his  eye  on  the  city  boards 
of  health  as  agencies  for  bringing  to  light  abomina- 
tions in  milk,  as  we  advised  him  to  do  last  week,  he 
will  reach  both  instruction  and  amusement.  A  city 
dairyman,  who  was  recently  fined  for  selling  em- 
balmed milk,  has  sued  the  man  who  sold  him  the  em- 


balming fluid,  charging  him  with  violating  the 
ordinance  which  makes  it  illegal  to  doctor  milk  to 
give  it  keeping  qualities.  We  do  not  see  how  the  law 
can  reach  a  man  who  did  not  really  put  the  stuff  in 
the  milk,  but  the  effect  of  the  suit  may  be  wide- 
reaching  and  may  reach  even  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
which  is  charged  by  the  papers  with  having  given 
some  protection  to  the  vendor  while  they  condemned 
the  man  who  used  the  article.  The  public  interest  in 
the  whole  affair  is  that  the  practices  all  around  may 
become  so  notorious  that  no  one  will  either  sell  or  use 
the  preserving  stuff  and  to  compensate  the  public  for 
this  achievement  there  will  be  any  quantity  of  sour 
milk. 

The  old  benediction  upon  the  man  who  multiplies 
blades  of  grass  should  descend  in  double  measure 
upon  a  generous,  plant  -  loving  Californian,  Mr. 
Lathrop,  who  is  ransacking  the  known  world  to 
secure  new  plants  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  pros- 
j  perity  of  the  United  States.  He  is  proceeding  very 
j  systematically  and  liberally  with  this  work.  He 
j  takes  with  him  in  his  travels  around  the  world  an 
able  plant  expert  and  enthusiast,  Mr.  D.  G.  Fair- 
child,  and  the  two  have  been  pursuing  plants  for  the 
last  five  years  or  more  and  sending  them  for  intro- 
duction in  this  country.  The  work  is  done  under  the 
name  and  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, but  Mr.  Lathrop  pays  the  bills.  These  two 
public  benefactors  have  just  returned  to  this  country 
from  Japan  and  are  enthusiastic  in  having  bamboo 
forests  planted  in  California  as  they  are  in  Japan. 
Besides  bamboos  they  have  more  than  150  species  of 
plants,  largely  new  to  this  country,  for  which  they 
are  now  arranging  introduction. 

Those  who  realize  how  great  an  evil  rebates  have 
been  in  the  overland  shipment  of  California  fruits  will 
be  gratified  to  know  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  proceeding  vigorously  against  such 
discrimination  among  shippers.  The  announcement 
is  that  the  special  attorney  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  secured  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  the  freight  agents  of  four  prominent  East- 
ern railways  for  giving  rebates  on  flour  shipments. 
The  act  under  which  the  bills  were  voted  fixes  penal- 
ties of  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000  or  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years,  or  both.  It  is  understood  that  the  documents 
charged  the  officials  with  unlawful  manipulation  of 
rates  on  flour  and  feed  to  Eastern  destinations.  It 
is  understood  that  the  agent  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  secured  a  great  deal  more  evi- 
dence than  he  expected,  involving  many  prominent 
men  in  the  Northwest,  and  that  the  four  pending 
bills  are  but  the  beginning  of  the  prosecution.  Evi- 
dently the  day  of  railroad  righteousness  is  about  to 
dawn.  _ 

Among  the  things  which  the  farmer  in  any  line 
most  needs  is  sufficiently  wide,  varied  and  truthful 
marketing  information  to  enable  him  to  get  the  full 
market  value  of  his  crop.  There  is  many  a  man  who 
can  raise  a  good  crop  of  fruit  or  grain  who  finds  him- 
self short  on  the  ability 'to  market  it  well,  on  account 
of  lack  of  knowledge  of  conditions  elsewhere  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries  in  his  line,  and  under- 
standing of  methods  of  manipulation  in  the  market ; 
and  to  such  the  varied,  full  and  intelligent  market 
reports  in  various  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  have  proven  of  much  value. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Sugar  Cane  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Has  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
or  ribbon  cane  ever  been  grown  in  California  ?  If  so, 
with  what  success? — W.  C.  B.,  Pomona. 

The  true  sugar  cane  is  grown  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent in  California  by  market  gardeners  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  consumers  are  small  boys 
and  girls,  who  buy  it  for  chewing  purposes.  There 
is  absolutely  no  product  entitled  to  commercial  rank, 
nor  is  there  any  use  of  attempting  any.  The  sugar 
beet  is  infinitely  better  suited  to  California  and  suc- 
ceeds under  conditions  and  in  localities  where  the 
cane  is  a  total  failure.  There  has  long  been  an  idea 
that  the  low  moist  lands  along  the  lower  stretches  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  would  be 
good  for  sugar  cane,  but  experiments  have  clearly 
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shown  the  contrary.  Cool  nights  in  these  districts 
are  against  its  development.  It  did  vastly  better  on 
irrigated  lands  near  Fresno  than  on  the  tule  lands 
near  Stockton,  and  the  right  temperature  was  the 
differentiating  factor.  Sorghum  has  notable  uses 
and  adaptations  for  California  valleys,  but  the  true 
sugar  cane  is  practically  of  no  account. 

Swine  Feeding  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  feed  in  connection  with  alfalfa  for 
hogs.  I  am  not  in  the  dairy  business,  but  have 
enough  alfalfa  for  200  hogs  and  wish  to  devote  my 
attention  in  that  direction.  I  have  sweet  potatoes, 
peanuts,  watermelons  and  corn,  but  these  do  seem  to 
me  the  cheapest  obtainable  crop.  I  had  thought 
some  of  having  two  acres  of  artichokes,  and  then 
cutting  either  wheat  or  barley  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
stacking  it  up  and  letting  the  hogs  do  the  thrashing. 
I  also  planned  keeping  a  few  cows  in  order  to  have 
milk  for  the  little  pigs.  Will  you  kindly  give  your 
opinion  ? — Inquirer,  Stanislaus  county. 

Artichokes  do  not  seem  to  be  permanently  satis- 
factory, though  growers  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
them  at  first.  Our  present  knowledge  indicates 
that  good  land  will  produce  more  value  in  other 
crops.  We  could  not  think  of  growing  sweet  pota- 
toes, watermelons  or  peanuts  for  pig  feed,  though 
wastes  can  be  profitably  disposed  of  in  that  way. 
Corn,  if  it  does  well,  or  Kafir  corn,  or  some  other  of 
the  grain  sorghums,  if  you  have  too  much  heat  or 
drouth  for  Indian  corn,  are  good  grains  for  hogs. 
Barley,  handled  as  you  propose,  will  give  better  re- 
turns than  wheat.  The  alfalfa  is  all  right  alone  for 
the  growing  hog;  barley  or  corn  to  be  added  for  the 
fattening.  We  should  not  keep  cows  expressly  to 
make  pig  feed  unless  we  were  growing  breeding 
stock  which  we  could  sell  at  high  prices,  but  the  cows 
for  dairy  products,  with  the  wastes  for  the  pigs,  to- 
gether with  alfalfa  and  grains,  is  a  good  proposition. 

The  Lemon  Cling. 

To  the  Editor: —We  send  you  a  sample  of  cling 
peaches  about  which  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  variety. 
Will  you  tell  us  the  proper  name  ? — Growers,  Selma. 

The  peach  is  the  Lemon  Cling.  The  specimens  are 
rougher  and  coarser  than  usual  but  the  distinctive 
marks  of  that  variety  are  clear  enough.  The  pointed 
extension  of  the  apex,  color,  shape,  texture,  are  all 
characteristic  of  the  true  Lemon  Cling.  There  was  a 
bogus  Lemon  Cling  propagated  to  some  extent  long 
ago;  it  is  larger  than  the  true  one,  and  coarser  and 
less  desirable,  and  it  had  not  the  pointed  apex.  This 
fact  caused  some  confusion  in  our  nomenclature  and 
some  disappointment  among  planters.  During  re- 
cent years  few  Lemon  Clings  have  been  planted,  as 
the  new  California  sub-varieties  of  the  Orange  Cling 
are  more  satisfactory.  The  true  Lemon  Cling  re- 
quires good  land  and  adequate  moisture  to  reach  ac- 
ceptable size  and  quality:  is  in  fact  rather  more  de- 
manding in  its  nature  than  other  varieties. 

Brown  Rot  on  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  samples  of  diseased  apri- 
cots. Please  notify  me  through  the  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  what  I  can  do  for  the  trees. 
The  disease  appeared  here  three  years  ago.  I  have 
sprayed  it  thoroughly  twice  a  year.  It  is  worse  this 
year  than  ever;  the  loss  is  one-half  on  old  trees, 
which  stand  on  rich  ground,  rather  sloping,  three 
miles  from  the  bay.  Other  orchards  are  affected  the 
same  way,  but  they  never  spray. — S.  B.  Wallace, 
Soquel. 

The  disease  is  brown  rot,  which  was  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1901.  The  trouble  is  spreading  and  should 
be  vigorously  fought.  Remove  all  the  old  fruit  which 
has  a  tendency  to  shrivel  and  hang  fast  to  the 
twigs  all  winter  and  produce  masses  of 
fungus  spores  to  spread  the  disease  next  spring. 
Prune  away  carefully  all  dead  twigs  this  winter,  and 
spray  thoroughly  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash. 
After  the  fruit  is  set,  spray  thoroughly  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  This  treatment  will  check  both  the 
brown  rot  and  the  shot-hole  fungus. 

Prune  Curing. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  give  information 
about  prune  curing  ? — Reader,  Belmont. 

The  details  of  prune  curing  are  almost  too  long  to 
undertake  in  this  place.  They  have  been  frequently 
given  in  our  horticultural  columns.  Briefly,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  and 
graded  it  is  dipped  in  boiling  lye;  one  pound  of  con- 


centrated lye  to  about  fifteen  gallons  of  water.  There 
are  special  appliances  made  by  the  Anderson-Barn- 
grover  Company  of  San  Jose  for  dipping  and  keeping 
the  lye  hot  during  the  process.  They  will  send  you  a 
catalogue  describing  all  their  appliances  on  applica- 
tion. After  the  prunes  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
dip  for  a  moment  or  two  the  skins  assume  a  wrinkled 
appearance  by  the  action  of  the  lye.  They  are  then 
generally  rinsed  in  pure  water  and  spread  upon  the 
trays,  although  some  growers  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  putting  on  the  trays  directly  from  the 
lye  dip  instead  of  rinsing.  The  lye  dip  should  be 
changed  frequently.  After  drying  the  prunes  are 
allowed  to  go  through  a  sweating  process  to  equalize 
the  moisture  and  finally,  before  packing,  dipped  in 
the  following  solution  :  Water,  80  gallons;  glycerine, 
6  quarts;  glucose,  8  quarts.  They  are  left  in  this 
solution  from  two  to  five  minutes,  according  to  size 
and  condition  of  the  prunes.  The  solution  should  be 
kept  hot,  even  to  boiling,  if  possible.  The  use  of  this 
and  the  high  heat  in  the  last  dip  seems  to  sterilize 
the  fruit  to  a  certain  extent  and  prevent  fermenta- 
tion afterwards. 

Treatment  of  Seed  Wheat  for  Smut. 

To  the  Editor: — Being  interested  in  the  growing 
of  wheat  in  Colusa  county,  I  am  in  search  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  use  of  a  lime  solution  instead  of 
bluestone  in  treating  seed  wheat  to  prevent  smut, 
etc.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  on  this  sub- 
ject?— Wheat  Grower,  San  Francisco. 

The  only  methods  of  using  lime  for  treating  seed 
wheat  to  prevent  smut  known  to  us  are  the  following: 

First — The  old  method  of  liming  the  seed  with  air- 
slacked  lime  as  a  dry  powder,  thoroughly  mixing  the 
lime  with  the  seed  and  allowing  the  grain  to  lie  for  a 
number  of  hours  in  contact  with  it.  This  is  an  old 
practice,  which  was  wholly  set  aside  by  the  more 
recent  practice  of  bluestoning. 

Second — The  use  of  lime  has  now  come  in  recently 
in  connection  with  bluestone,  but  we  have  never  heard 
of  the  lime  solution  being  used  alone.  The  combina- 
tion is  as  follows:  Soak  the  seed  in  bluestone  solution 
for  twelve  hours,  and  then  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in 
a  solution  of  lime  made  by  slaking  one  pound  of  fresh 
quicklime  in  ten  gallons  of  water.  This,  you  will 
notice,  is  a  scheme  for  treating  seed  wheat  with 
the  copper  and  lime  preparation  known  as  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  which  is  so  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  fungus  diseases  on  fruits  and  fruit  trees.  It  is 
manifestly  an  expensive  and  troublesome  process, 
and,  although  the  double  soaking  of  the  seed,  first  in 
the  bluestone  and  then  in  the  lime  water,  would  be 
more  effective  as  a  fungicide  than  the  use  of  bluestone 
alone,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  feasible 
generally  to  add  this  extra  expense  to  the  cost  of  the 
crop. 

The  next  method  of  treating  seed  for  killing  the 
spores  of  the  smut  consists  in  the  use  of  hot  water. 
This  consists  in  soaking  in  water  heated  to  a  temper- 
ature of  133°  F.  Arrangements  must  be  made  to 
hold  this  temperature  without  much  variation,  be- 
cause if  the  water  cools  off  it  is  not  effective,  and  if  it 
should  rise  above  133°  the  germinating  power  of  the 
wheat  would  be  injured.  The  method  is  to  dip  the 
wheat,  previously  placed  in  sacks,  in  a  large  kettle 
containing  hot  water,  leaving  the  seed  in  the  water 
about  ten  minutes  and  moving  it  about  so  that  the 
hot  water  will  reach  all  parts  of  the  grain.  After 
the  treatment  the  seed  is  spread  out  to  dry,  or  else 
germination  will  take  place  and  the  seed  will  be 
difficult  to  handle.  This  method,  also,  is  rather  ex- 
pensive in  cost  of  manipulation  as  compared  with 
bluestone,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  saving  of  the  outlay 
for  bluestone  is  not  more  than  covered  by  the  cost  of 
extra  labor;  still,  there  is  very  clear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  hot-water  treatment  if  faithfully  used. 

Bulletin  on  Hop  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  you  any  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity bulletins  for  distribution  regarding  hop  cul- 
ture and  hop  curing?  The  bulletins  are  a  very  great 
help  to  the  farmer. — Subscriber,  Santa  Rosa. 

None  of  the  University  publications  treat  about 
hop  growing,  but  if  you  will  write  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin,  No.  115,  you  will  get  a  very  satisfactory 
publication  on  "  Hop  Culture  in  California,"  written 
by  Daniel  Flint  of  Sacramento,  a  pioneer  hop  grower 
who  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  his  careful  and  up- 
to-date  discussion  of  this  subject. 


Gum  Disease  of  the  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  is  the  best  remedy  for 
bleeding  of  the  orange  tree?  I  mean,  healing  the 
gum  disease  which  oozes  out  above  the  ground. — 
Reader,  Anaheim. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  orange  grow- 
ers that  the  proper  treatment  for  gum  disease  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  consists  in  removing  the  diseased 
bark  as  cleanly  as  possible,  and  making  an  applica- 
tion of  crude  carbolic  acid  liquid  with  a  brush.  In 
irrigating,  it  is  very  important  not  to  allow  the  water 
to  stand  around  the  tree  in  contact  with  the  bark, 
for  much  of  this  form  of  gum  disease  can  be  traced  to 
this  cause. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
September  9.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  abnormally  high  temperature  toward  the  close  of 
the  week,  with  clear  weather,  was  beneficial  to  grapes, 
late  deciduous  fruits  and  hops,  and  very  favorable  for 
fruit  drying.  Heavy  shipments  of  fruits  are  being  made 
from  Guinda,  Sacramento  and  other  places.  Pears  are 
of  unusually  good  quality  in  Yolo  county  and  the  yield 
heavy.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  handling  the 
prune  crop,  which  is  reported  large.  Almond  harvesting 
continues.  All  varieties  of  figs  in  Yuba  county  are 
nearly  ready  for  packing.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  prime 
condition.  Forest  fires  in  the  mountain  districts  are 
causing  considerable  damage.  Grain  thrashing  and  hay 
baling  are  progressing. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Somewhat  warmer  weather  during  the  week  has  been 
favorable  for  fruit  drying  and  beneficial  to  hops,  grapes 
and  late  deciduous  fruits.  It  is  reported  that  canneries 
in  some  sections  have  refused  to  handle  cling  peaches, 
and  that  many  tons  of  good  fruit  will  rot  in  the  orchards. 
The  cool,  foggy  weather  during  a  portion  of  July  and 
August  retarded  the  ripening  of  deciduous  fruits  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  some  varieties  of  grapes  are  also 
late  in  maturing.  The  fruit  crop  is  remarkably  heavy, 
but  much  of  it  will  go  to  waste.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing 
well.  Hop  picking  is  progressing  rapidly  in  Sonoma  and 
Lake  counties,  and  the  yield  is  reported  above  average. 
Beets  and  potatoes  are  being  harvested  at  Salinas. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  and  much  warmer  weather  has  prevailed  during 
the  week.  These  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the 
ripening  and  drying  of  the  fruit.  Grain  harvest  is  over, 
and  the  last  of  the  wheat  crop  is  being  stored.  Fruit 
cutting  and  drying  are  progressing  rapidly.  Nearly  all 
of  the  early  varieties  of  peaches  are  on  the  trays,  and 
prunes  are  being  picked  in  many  localities.  The  prune 
crop  will  be  large,  but  the  size  of  the  fruit  is  small  in 
some  localities.  Grapes  are  sugaring  well  and  picking 
and  drying  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  grape 
crop  will  be  heavy  and  up  to  the  average  in  sugar.  A 
large  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  is  being  harvested  and 
shipped.  Fgyptian  corn  promises  a  large  crop.  Green 
feed  is  scarce,  but  dried  feed  is  plentiful  and  live  stock 
are  doing  well.  Sheep  shearing  is  in  progress.  Citrus 
fruits  are  looking  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm,  sunny  weather  during  most  of  the  week  was 
beneficial  to  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruits.  There  was  a 
light  sprinkle  of  rain  at  Santa  Paula  on  the  4th.  Peaches 
are  ripening  rapidly  and  are  very  plentiful  in  some  sec- 
tions. Grapes  will  be  ready  for  stacking  in  about  a  week 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Diego.  Melons  are  plentiful  and 
apples  are  in  market.  Walnuts  continue  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  will  be  late  in  maturing.  Oranges  are  doing 
well.  Beets  and  beans  are  being  harvested.  Grain  har- 
vest is  completed  and  hay  baling  progressing. 

Eureka  Summary.— Crops  are  generally  healthy  and 
are  making  good  advancement,  but  would  be  much  bene- 
fited by  rain.  It  is  reported  that  apples  in  some  sections 
are  little  below  average;  quality  good. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  A  warmer  week,  but 
cloudy  or  foggy  n'ghts  continue  in  coast  sections,  which 
is  unfavorable  for  fruit  drying.  Peach  season  is  on  in 
full.    Grapes  are  ripening. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Thp  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  A.  H. 
Wednesday,  September  10,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  STABLE. 


Alfalfa  as  Horse  Feed. 

There  exists  in  California  a  strange  anomaly  in  the 
matter  of  horse  feeding.  Although  in  the  alfalfa 
growing  districts  alfalfa  hay  is  the  main  food  of 
horses  at  ranch  work,  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
and  especially  in  the  cities  and  towns,  alfalfa  hay  is 
condemned  by  horse  feeders.  Is  it  because  of  preju- 
dice or  for  reason  ?  It  seems  that  in  Utah  the  same 
state  of  affairs  exists,  for  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  says: 

There  has  been  and  is  some  prejudice  existing 
against  alfalfa  forming  a  part  or  all  of  the  ration  of 
horses,  not  only  in  the  East,  where  the  value  of  this 
crop  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated,  but  also  in  Utah. 
Much  discussion  has  been  running  through  the  agri- 
cultural press  during  the  past  few  years  concerning 
the  effect  of  alfalfa  on  horses.  Some  writers  main- 
tain that  the  plant  has  proved  to  be  such  a  strong 
diuretic  that  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  to  horses  for  a  very 
long  period.  Other  writers  have  maintained  that 
the  constant  feeding  of  alfalfa  is  a  most  fruitful  source 
of  "  heaves  "  in  horses.  In  Utah  few  liverymen  will 
use  alfalfa,  and  on  many  farms  it  is  fed  to  the  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs,  but  it  is  considered  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  provide  timothy  for  the  horses.  Alfalfa,  how- 
ever, is  the  sole  forage  crop  on  most  of  the  Utah 
farms;  as  a  rule,  it  forms  the  sole  ration  of  the  young 
stock,  of  the  milk  cows,  and  of  the  horses,  except 
during  those  seasons  when  severe  labor  is  required  of 
them. 

To  determine  how  far  the  disuse  of  alfalfa  for  horses 
is  warranted  the  Utah  station  undertook  a  series  of 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  the 
prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  many  horsemen 
against  alfalfa  has  any  foundation;  and  also  to  estab- 
lish data  as  to  the  value  of  alfalfa  when  used  as  horse 
feed.  The  report  of  these  investigations  is  now  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  77  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station, 
and  we  propose  to  take  therefrom  such  statements 
as  seem  calculated  to  increase  the  general  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  in  this  State.  Our  older  readers 
will  have  no  trouble  to  appreciate  the  use  of  timothy 
hay  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  alfalfa,  al- 
though timothy  is  known  only  in  a  few  of  the  most 
northerly  districts  of  this  State.  Younger  readers, 
who  do  not  know  timothy,  will  not  err  widely  if  they 
take  it  as  roughly  equivalent  to  the  grain  hays  most 
widely  used  for  horses  in  this  State. 

First  Experiment. — Two  two-horse  teams,  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  farm  work,  were  used.  One  horse 
in  each  team  was  fed  alfalfa,  the  other  horse  being 
fed  timothy,  each  horse  receiving  the  same  amount  of 
grain.  Both  hay  and  grain  were  accurately  weighed, 
twenty- five  pounds  of  hay  and  ten  pounds  of  bran 
and  shorts  being  given  to  each  horse  in  twenty-four 
hours.  After  ninety-five  days  with  this  feeding  the 
arrangement  was  changed  and  for  fifty-six  days  the 
horses  which  began  on  alfalfa  were  given  timothy 
and  vice  versa.  After  the  whole  period  of  about  150 
days  it  was  shown,  by  comparing  the  opening  and 
closing  weights  of  each  animal,  that  while  the  horses 
fed  on  alfalfa  made  a  gain  during  the  experiment  of 
seventy-five  pounds,  the  timothy  fed  horses  lost  sixty 
pounds.  While  the  weights  given  show  in  part  the 
effect  of  alfalfa  as  compared  with  timothy  when  fed 
to  horses,  the  whole  effect  cannot  be  shown.  Horse- 
men interested  in  the  horses  belonging  to  the  experi- 
ment station  made  inquiries  of  the  teamsters  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  raw-boned  condition  of  the  timothy 
fed  horses  after  a  few  weeks  feeding  on  that  crop. 
The  alfalfa  fed  horses  at  the  close  of  each  feeding 
period  presented  a  sleek,  well  fed  condition;  and  the 
flesh,  though  not  so  firm  to  the  touch  as  the  timothy 
fed  horses,  presented  a  much  better  appearance  to 
the  casual  observer.  The  teamsters  did  not  notice 
any  particular  effect  of  the  feed  on  the  willingness  of 
the  horses  to  do  work,  though  they  were  agreed  that 
if  they  could  have  their  choice  they  would  much  pre- 
fer to  feed  alfalfa. 

Shall  Grain  Be  Fed  ? — An  experiment  was  made 
to  determine  whether  alfalfa  alone  was  a  good  food 
for  a  horse  at  hard  work,  since  most  of  the  farm 
horses  of  that  section  of  Utah  are  fed  in  this  way 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  fact,  many 
farmers  feed  alfalfa  to  milch  cows,  and  the  coarse 
stalks  that  are  left  are  fed  to  the  horses,  and  this 
refuse  is  eaten  with  apparent  relish.  Of  course, 
where  the  horses  are  at  work,  the  best  alfalfa  is  fed, 
but  unless  very  severe  labor  is  performed  it  forms 
the  sole  ration  for  horses  on  many  Utah  farms.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  showed  that  for  ten  days, 
at  ordinary  farm  work,  the  weights  of  these  horses 
weighing  nearly  1400  pounds  each,  were  maintained 
on  slightly  less  than  twenty  pounds  of  alfalfa  per  day. 
The  amount  of  hay  fed  was  soon  eaten  and  the  horses 
evinced  a  keen  desire  for  more,  but  the  scales  were 
taken  as  the  guide  as  to  the  proper  amount  to  feed, 
regardless  of  the  appetite  of  the  horse.  The  same 
team,  six  months  later,  was  given  an  alfalfa  ration 


while  at  hard  work,  and  maintained  their  weight, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  animal,  which  did  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  eat  the  forty  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay 
which  the  others  ate.  The  horses  did  not,  however, 
show  the  spirit  at  very  severe  labor  which  they  mani- 
fested when  partly  grain  fed.  The  conclusion  indi- 
cates that  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  economy  in 
feeding  a  horse  forty  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  per  day. 
It  is  certain  that  better  results  can  be  secured  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  hay  to  twenty  pounds  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  extra  twenty  pounds  enough  grain 
to  make  up  the  cost.  This  would  secure  at  current 
prices,  eight  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts  or  3.6  pounds 
of  oats  per  day,  and  this  amount  with  twenty  pounds 
of  alfalfa  will  make  a  better  maintenance  ration  than 
forty  pounds  of  alfalfa.  Aside  from  the  financial  con- 
sideration it  may  be  emphasized  again  that  if  digest- 
ive disorders  are  to  be  entirely  avoided,  concentrated 
foods  must  make  up  part  of  the  diet  of  the  horse. 

Alfalfa  Fed  Alone. — But  as  to  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  alfalfa  as  a  sole  feed  for  horses  at  ordinary 
farm  work,  the  bulletin  cites  the  experience  of  Utah 
alfalfa  feeders  in  favor  it,  and  adds  that  alfalfa  has 
formed  the  sole  fodder  ration  of  all  the  horses  belong- 
ing to  the  experiment  station  from  the  beginning, 
twelve  years  ago,  except  when,  for  brief  periods, 
they  have  been  fed  experimentally  on  other  forage. 
The  station  has  never  lost  a  horse,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  alfalfa  feeding.  Neither  has  there 
ever  been  any  inconveniences  noted  as  a  result  of  ex- 
cessive urination.  True,  observations  have  been 
made  that  horses  fed  on  alfalfa  excreted  more  urine 
than  on  other  feeds,  but  not  enough  more  to  cause 
any  inconvenience.  In  fact,  a  careful  experiment  was 
made  to  determine  this  point,  and  the  conclusion  was 
that  though  thirst  and  urination  were  greater  on 
alfalfa  than  on  timothy,  there  is  no  evidence  at  hand, 
however,  to  prove  that  this  greater  consumption  of 
water,  and  the  consequent  greater  elimination  by 
the  kidneys  is  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  health  of 
horses.  Indeed,  might  not  the  contrary  results  be 
expected  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  increased 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  the  greater  amount  of 
water  passing  through  the  body  may  result  in  clear- 
ing the  body  from  injurious  compounds  ? 

Other  Conclusions. — Horses  watered  before  feed- 
ing grain  retained  their  weight  better  than  when 
watered  after  feeding  grain.  Watering  both  before 
and  after  feeding  is  advisable,  and  seemed  to  show 
"a  small  apparent  advantage  in  favor  of  feeding 
after  watering  on  digestion." 

It  appears  that  grinding  grain  for  horses  is  not 
likely  to  prove  an  economical  process,  unless  it  be  to 
relieve  worn  teeth.  If  the  cost  of  grinding  the  grain 
is  taken  into  consideration,  ground  grain  would  have 
to  be  from  15%  to  20%  more  effective  than  whole 
grain  to  make  the  process  profitable.  As  there  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  horses, 
the  conclusion  is  reached  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
grind  grain  for  horse  feeding. 

Two  trials  were  made  to  determine  if  the  gener- 
ally accepted  belief  that  hay  and  grain  mixed  are 
more  effective  than  when  fed  separately,  is  correct. 
The  trials  led  to  the  conclusion  that  cutting  and  mix- 
ing hay  and  grain  is  not  a  profitable  practice. 

Alfalfa  and  clover  hay  cut  into  very  fine  pieces  re- 
sults in  a  greater  gain  than  uncut  alfalfa  and  clover. 
The  total  gain  for  both  periods  of  lot  of  animals  re- 
ceiving cut  alfalfa  and  clover  was  174  pounds,  and 
for  the  lot  receiving  whole  hay  fifty-seven  pounds. 


THE  APIARY. 


Italianizing  Black  Bees. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  weeks  ago  I  read  in  your 
paper  an  article  on  "  Italianizing  "  black  bees,  but  in 
some  cases  it  will  not  work,  and  as  it  winds  up  with 
having  to  buy  an  Italian  queen  the  second  season, 
why  not  buy  one  at  first  and  do  the  business  in  one 
season  instead  of  two.  Briefly,  the  plan  was  to  be- 
gin with  one  black  hive,  which  after  being  transferred 
to  an  eight-frame  hive,  was  to  be  divided,  five  frames 
being  put  in  a  new  hive  with  the  old  black  queen  and 
carried  several  rods  away,  and  the  other  three 
frames  left  in  the  old  hive  on  the  old  stand,  with 
another  frame  of  comb  in  which  Italian  eggs  had 
been  laid,  by  a  neighbor  letting  it  be  put  into  his 
Italian  hive.  Then  a  queen  cell,  raised  from  these 
eggs,  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  hive  in  ten  days 
after  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  the  old  black  queen 
killed.  It  was  expected  that  the  queens  in  both 
hives  would  be  fertilized  by  black  drones,  and  so  had 
to  be  themselves  replaced  next  season,  so  the  only 
benefit  obtained  would  be  some  drones  from  the 
Italian  queens,  which  are  considered  to  be  pure 
Italians  like  their  mother,  even  if  she  were  mated 
with  a  black  drone,  as  queens  will  raise  drones  with- 
out being  fertilized — an  instance  of  the  parthenogene- 
sis theory. 

A  Drawback. — There  is  one  serious  drawback, 
though,  in  the  method,  which  is,  that  on  the  tenth 
day  the  black  queen  instead  of  being  found  in  the 
new  hive  where  it  was  carried  to,  would  probably  be 
back  doing  business  at  the  old  stand,  and  her  first 
stroke  in  that  line  would  be  to  destroy  the  young 


Italian  queen  cells.  It  has  been  written  in  many  old 
bee  books  that  old  queens  never  leave  their  hives 
except  with  swarms,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  They  fly 
out  now  and  then  for  a  change,  as  I  have  often  seen 
them  do;  and  I  have  known  several  cases  where  peo- 
ple have  bought  Italian  queens  and  divided  a  black 
hive,  leaving  half  the  combs  and  a  lot  of  bees  on  the 
old  stand,  with  the  Italian  queen,  carrying  the  old 
hive  with  the  old  queen  in  it  to  a  new  stand,  several 
rods  away,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Italian  queen  has 
been  found  dead  outside  the  hive  and  the  old  black 
queen  in  her  place  again,  showing  the  old  lady  had 
taken  a  fly,  probably  feeling  out  of  sorts  with  the 
smoking  and  moving  she  got,  and  when  feeling  better 
returned  to  the  old  spot  she  knew,  and  finding  a  new 
queen  promptly  knocked  her  out.  A  friend  of  mine 
at  Fruitvale  had  exactly  this  experience  last  season. 
The  plan  advised  allows  ten  days  for  her  to  do  this 
in,  and  while  I  think  it  would  take  her  less  time,  she 
might  still  be  found  in  the  new  location  in  ten  days, 
but  the  plan  is  risky. 

The  Best  Bees. — I  have  kept  nearly  all  kinds  of 
bees,  but  prefer  the  Italian,  and  to  make  an  Irish 
bull,  the  "best  Italians  come  from  Switzerland.  I  have 
had  a  number  of  queens  from  there  and  expect  some 
more  this  fall.  The  queens  are  dusky  or  leather  col- 
ored, and  breed  workers  and  drones  evenly  marked; 
they  are  large  and  gentle  and  fine  workers.  The 
bees  called  "golden"  or  "improved"  Italians  are 
crossed  with  Cyprians  or  some  bright  colored  bees, 
and  are  very  pretty,  but  they  don't  breed  evenly 
marked  workers  or  drones,  giving  the  owner  the  im- 
pression his  bees  are  not  pure  bred;  and  they  are  not 
only  poor  workers,  wanting  to  swarm  all  the  time  in- 
stead of  gathering  honey,  but  are  also  cross  and  hard 
to  handle. 

Italianizing. — There  are  many  ways  to  Italianize 
and  several  are  easy  and  safe.  If  a  man  has  only  one 
hive,  as  spoken  of  in  the  article  referred  to,  instead 
of  getting  Italian  eggs  that  season  and  a  queen  next, 
let  him  get  a  queen  at  once  and  unite  it  to  his  black 
stock.  Then  he  can  let  the  stock  swarm  in  the 
natural  way  (if  he  does  not  like  to  risk  dividing,  if 
not  used  to  it),  in  which  case  he  will  begin  the  next 
season  with  one  pure  stock  and  two  or  three  others 
which  will  have  pure  queens,  though  probably  crossed 
with  black  drones,  and  in  the  spring  will  have  only 
pure  drones  in  all  the  hives,  when  it  will  be  easy  to 
raise  queens  for  the  two  other  stocks  and  get  them 
purely  mated.  Say  he  has  three  stocks,  one  pure 
Italian,  the  others  not.  Just  as  soon  as  drones  begin 
to  fly  kill  one  of  the  queens  to  be  replaced.  Shake 
and  brush  all  the  bees  off  the  combs  and  put  the 
combs  in  the  pure  Italian  hive,  replacing  them  with 
the  combs  from  the  Italian  hive  (after  likewise  clear- 
ing them  of  the  bees),  and  if  you  open  the  hive  again 
in  nine  days  a  number  of  queen  cells  will  be  found. 
[It  is  better  to  cut  pieces  of  comb  out  of  two  or  three 
frames  where  there  are  new  laid  eggs,  when  the 
queen  cells  will  be  found  on  several  combs  instead  of 
perhaps  on  only  one.]  Then  kill  the  second  queen 
you  want  to  replace  and  change  one  of  her  combs 
with  one  containing  one  or  more  queen  cells,  and  then 
to  make  doubly  sure  change  the  other  combs  with 
combs  from  the  pure  Italian  stock,  which  by  that 
time  would  have  all  eggs  under  three  days  old  laid  by 
the  purely  mated  queen  first  bought.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  if  the  queen  cells  should  not  be  accepted — 
as  sometimes  happens — but  destroyed,  the  bees  would 
at  once  begin  to  raise  a  queen  for  themselves,  and 
the  only  eggs  young  enough  to  use  for  that  purpose, 
being  from  the  purchased  queen,  the  new  queen  would 
be  all  right,  but  not  so  if  their  own  combs  had  been 
left  them. 

The  beginner  might  say,  why  not  kill  both  queens 
at  once  and  divide  the  Italian  combs  between  the  two 
stocks,  letting  each  raise  a  queen  for  itself,  instead  of 
bothering  with  queen  cells  ?  The  reason  why  not  is, 
at  that  time  of  the  year  the  queens  are  probably  lay- 
ing about  1000  eggs  a  day,  so  it  is  better  to  keep  one 
of  them  so  laying  while  the  other  is  raising  her  a 
queen  cell,  so  that  she  would  be  provided  with  a 
queen  in  the  cell,  nearly  ready  to  hatch,  and  have, 
while  waiting  for  it,  increased  the  population  about 
9000  young  bees.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  space  to 
state  why  each  move  advised  should  be  done,  and  yet 
if  not  explained  the  novice,  not  thinking  some  little 
thing  might  be  important,  might  make  some  little 
changes,  and  those  very  changes  might  spoil  the 
whole  pudding. 

Another  Way. — If  instead  of  this  plan  he  prefers 
to  divide,  then  after  the  Italian  queen  has  been  in  the 
hive  not  less  than  a  week  (here  again  there  is  no  time 
to  explain  why  a  "  week  "),  put  a  new  bottom  board 
beside  the  Italian  stock  and  put  the  Italian  stock  on 
it.  Then  clean  the  old  bottom  board,  if  it  needs  it, 
and  put  a  new  hive  on  it.  The  middle  of  the  day  is 
the  best  time  when  the  old  bees  are  flying  out.  Find 
the  Italian  queen  and  put  her  with  the  comb  she  is 
on  in  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand;  then  add  three 
more  combs,  after  shaking  off  a  few  of  the  bees,  and 
fill  the  hive  up  with  frames  containing  more  or  less 
foundation,  as  preferred.  Then  the  old  hive  will  be 
left  with  four  combs  of  hatching  brood  and  young  in 
all  stages  from  the  egg  up,  having  made  sure  there 
are  very  young  eggs  in  the  combs.  Contract  the 
inside  space  by  putting  in  a  division  board,  making, 
as  you  may  say,  a  four-frame  hive.  Then  carry  this 
hive  several  rods  away  and  keep  the  entrance  closed 
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up  with  a  wire  screen  for  one  day.  If  in  an  exposed 
position,  better  also  shade  it  from  the  sun,  or  the 
bees  would  get  too  hot  and  crowd  to  the  entrance, 
and  some  get  suffocated.  This  new  hive  will  soon 
raise  a  queen,  but  as  black  drones  would  be  plentiful 
she  would  meet  one  and  have  to  be  replaced  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  as  in  the  first  plan,  unless  you  delayed 
the  division  until  your  Italian  queen  produced  drones; 
but  if  you  wait  for  this  you  must  also  put  a  drone 
trap  on  the  hive  you  introduced  the  Italian  queen  to, 
to  catch  what  black  drones  may  be  hatched,  and  at 
time  of  introducing  the  Italian  queen  you  must  have 
cut  out  all  drone  comb  containing  young  or  eggs. 
As  soon  as  the  new  queen  begins  laying  you  can  re- 
move the  division  board  and  put  in  four  more  frames, 
but  better  still  build  up  from  the  other  hive  by  giving 
two  brood  combs  of  hatching  bees. 

I  could  describe  another  way  by  which  a  quantity 
of  black  stocks  could  be  changed  in  one  season,  by 
buying  one  queen,  or  stock  of  pure  Italians;  also, 
what  a  wonderful  insect  a  queen  is,  and  how  wonder- 
fully she  is  produced  and  changed  for  her  new  mode 
of  life;  the  easy  way  a  novice  can  study  these  won- 
derful insects  by  having  a  unicomb  hive;  how  bees 
can  be  guided  so  as  to  improve  to  the  owner's  profit 
the  things  nature  teaches  them;  and  why  when  left 
to  their  own  resources  and  unassisted  nature's  ways 
are  the  best  for  them,  etc.,  but  time  and  space  for- 
bid. T.  D.  Gaman. 

215  Kearney  St.,  S.  F. 


Notes  on  Bee  Keeping. 

By  Mr.  George  M.  Hawley  of  El  Cajon,  at  the  Lakeside  Farmers' 
Institu  te. 

I  have  been  accused  by  some  of  the  older  bee 
keepers  of  spreading  the  bee  fever  by  my  talk  to  the 
detriment  of  those  already  in  the  business.  I  will 
say  that  the  truth  will  come  out  sooner  or  later,  and 
will  do  no  harm  to  the  established  scientific  bee 
keepers. 

The  Bee  Business. — Many  are  enticed  into  the 
business  by  the  wonderful  results  of  a  stray  swarm 
in  a  good  season,  only  to  abandon  it  later  when 
they  find  out  the  facts  in  the  case.  Reasoning 
from  that  as  a  basis,  they  consider  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  industries  in  which  they 
can  engage.  This  might  be  true  were  all  seasons 
alike  ;  but  bee  keeping  has  its  drawbacks  as  well 
as  any  other  business.  We  find  on  an  average 
that  California  has  but  two  good  honey  years  in  five. 
It  has  been  said  that  bees  will  work  for  you  for 
nothing  and  board  themselves  and  forage  on  the 
neighbors.  I  assure  you  that  the  man  who  makes  a 
success  at  this  business  has  got  to  be  up  to  date  and 
give  it  as  careful  attention,  thought,  and  work,  as  to 
any  other  occupation.  Bee  keeping  in  the  United 
States  is  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  specialist,  and 
the  old-style  bee  keeper  is  going  out  of  business  from 
necessity,  not  from  choice.  The  same  will  be  true  in 
this  locality. 

Way-back  Methods. — A  disease  known  as  foul 
brood  has  made  its  appearance  in  several  parts  of 
this  country,  and  unless  strict  measures  are  enacted 
to  prevent  its  spreading,  it  will  destroy  all  neglected 
apiaries  and  render  the  business  much  more  unprofit- 
able. 

For  the  man  who  will  keep  up  to  date,  use  the 
most  improved  appliances  and  restock  his  bees  with 
the  best  strains  of  Italy,  there  is  little  or  no  better 
opening  in  the  United  States  in  this  business  than 
right  here. 

Last  year  the  editor  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
took  an  extended  trip  through  this  and  several  other 
States.  He  said  that  he  saw  the  most  slovenly  bee 
keeping  here  of  any  place  in  his  travels.  All  styles 
of  hives  in  the  same  apiary,  all  principles  of  bee  space 
in  the  hives  violated,  and  when  the  honey  was  re- 
moved it  was  set  dripping  and  demoralized  the  whole 
apiary,  making  the  bees  cross  and  dangerous  to 
handle.  I  endorse  all  he  has  said.  If  I  had  to  handle 
bees  in  the  way  that  the  majority  do  here,  I  would 
go  out  of  the  business.  Yet,  when  properly  manip- 
ulated in  properly  constructed  hives,  there  is  no 
pleasanter  occupation. 

New  Methods. — The  hardest  work  and  that  which 
required  the  most  expert  help  was  the  old  method  of 
taking  off  honey.  We  now  use  a  queen  excluder, 
which  confines  the  queen  and  brood  to  the  lower 
chamber,  the  upper  containing  nothing  but  honey. 
By  the  use  of  the  bee  escape  we  get  the  bees  out  of 
the  super  without  handling  the  frames  or  annoying 
the  bees.  Two  persons  can  easily  put  on  100  pounds 
in  an  hour,  and  the  next  morning  the  supers  can  be 
as  quickly  taken  off  and  stacked  in  the  yard  with  a 
honey-house  bee  escape  on  top;  what  bees,  if  any,  are 
remaining  will  soon  leave. 

During  a  good  honey  flow  I  aim  to  have  two  supers 
on  each  hive,  so  that  bees  will  have  plenty  of  room  to 
store  honey  while  we  are  extracting  one  set.  I  do 
not  put  any  extracted  supers  back  until  all  are 
finished;  then  two  men  go  to  the  apiary  and  put 
them  all  on  at  once,  one  lifting  the  partly  filled  super 
already  on,  and  the  other  placing  the  empty  one 
under  it.  By  this  method  we  have  no  cross  bees,  as 
has  been  attested  by  cultivating,  both  in  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  within  thirty  feet  of  the  front  of  the  hive 


on  the  days  we  were  extracting.  I  will  say,  how- 
ever, that  my  bees  are  a  strain  of  G.  M.  Doolittle's 
Italians,  noted  for  their  gentleness  and  honey-gather- 
ing qualities. 

The  present  strain  of  bees  is  a  mixture  of  native 
Cyprian,  Holy  Land,  German  and  Italian,  with  the  Cyp- 
rian, blood  predominating.  They  are  a  cross,  irritable 
and  excitable  bee,  breeding  excessively  and  swarming 
persistently.  On  dry  seasons  we  always  have  early 
honey  enough  to  overstimulate  them  for  the  kind  of 
season.  The  result  is  that  the  new  swarm  and  the 
weakened  old  colony  do  not  get  built  up  into  good 
working  shape  before  the  dry  season  is  on,  and  starva- 
tion is  the  result. 

With  the  better  strain  of  Italians,  some  of  which 
are  nearly  non-swarming,  we  would  have  had  entirely 
different  results.  They  are  more  cautious  in  breed- 
ing, but  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  early  honey  flow;  and  by 
not  having  divided  their  forces,  there  would  have 
been  some  surplus  and  plenty  to  have  kept  them  over 
the  dry  year.  They  are  a  longer  lived,  longer  flight 
and  gentler  bee,  and  in  every  way  better  adapted  to 
the  climatic  condition  of  southern  California. 

The  customary  method  of  putting  on  empty  supers 
without  comb  foundation,  and  allowing  the  queen  free 
access  to  the  upper  stories,  results  in  rearing  an 
excessive  amount  of  drones,  who  are  consumers  and 
not  producers.  It  takes  nearly  a  super  full  of  honey 
to  rear  a  super  full  of  brood,  and  it  would  have  been 
filled  with  honey  had  the  brood  not  been  there.  There 
are  scientific  methods  by  which  worker  combs  can  be 
built  for  the  supers  without  the  use  of  comb  founda- 
tion, but  it  would  be  too  long  to  describe  at  this 
time.  To  the  person  who  will  not  take  the  time  to 
learn  the  scientific  methods  of  queen  rearing,  I 
should  advise  only  the  natural  methods  of  increase — 
swarming. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  bee  keepers  ought 
to  combine  in  selling  their  product  and  protecting 
their  interests.  By  uniting  with  others  last  year, 
and  selling  honey  in  car  lots,  we  were  enabled  to  get 
4  of  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  in  smaller  lots,  a 
saving  of  over  $60  a  car. 

The  road  to  success  in  this  industry  is  by  the  adop- 
tion of  improved  methods  all  along  the  line. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Irrigation  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Our  readers  have  been  informed  of  the  public  irri- 
gation work  with  special  reference  to  the  reclamation 
of  arid  lands  which  is  to  proceed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  They  should  also  bear  in  mind 
the  irrigation  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  proceeds  along  quite  different  lines,  and 
is  specially  valuable,  not  only  in  its  relation  to  great 
reclamation  enterprises,  but  also  directly  related  to 
irrigation  progress  by  the  States  and  irrigation  prac- 
tice by  individual  and  corporate  effort.  Prof.  Ellwood 
Mead,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  recently  gave  an  interviewer  of 
a  Montana  journal  a  very  interesting  outline  of  this 
work,  which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
California  readers  : 

The  Use  of  Water. — The  work  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  irrigation  has  to  do  with 
the  quantity  of  water  used  by  farmers,  the  methods 
of  use  and  the  results  obtained.  Two  comprehensive 
reports  covering  these  phases  of  the  work  have  been 
published,  and  a  third  is  now  in  press  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  early  in  the  coming  fall.  These 
reports  contain  the  results  of  measurements  made  in 
each  of  the  arid  States,  and  in  several  of  the  States 
where  irrigation  is  ordinarily  considered  unnecessary, 
including  Missouri,  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey.  The 
work  in  these  latter  States,  while  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  in  States  where  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary, has  attracted  considerable  attention,  because 
of  the  profits  shown  to  come  from  the  use  of  water 
during  periods  of  drought.  In  some  of  the  arid  States 
the  extension  of  the  irrigated  area  depends  very 
largely  upon  a  better  and  more  economical  use  of 
their  water  supply,  since  nearly  the  entire  supply  is 
used  under  present  conditions.  The  work  of  the  irri- 
gation investigations  is  to  point  out  the  way  to  this 
better  use. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  success  of  irrigated  ag- 
riculture depends  very  largely  upon  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms which  have  to  do  with  the  use  of  water.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has,  therefore,  taken  up 
these  subjects.  An  exhaustive  report  upon  the  legal 
and  economic  situation  in  California  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  a  like  study  has  been  made  in  Utah,  the 
results  of  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 
The  annual  reports  before  referred  to  contain  much 
along  these  lines  also.  In  these  reports  D.  W.  Ross, 
State  Engineer  of  Idaho,  calls  attention  to  the 
economy  in  the  use  of  water,  which  is  being  brought 
about  by  a  modification  of  water  right  contracts. 
Mr.  Ross  has  given  considerable  attention  to  this  re- 
form ;  owing  to  his  efforts  and  of  others  conoectcd 
with  the  investigation,  canal  companies  are  substi- 
tuting contracts  under  which  the  water  is  measured 


to  the  farmer  and  he  pays  for  what  he  uses,  in  place 
of  the  earlier  contracts  where  he  was  charged  a  flat 
rate  for  the  area  irrigated,  regardless  of  the  quan- 
tity used.  In  this  way  the  farmer  is  led  to  economize 
because  he  gets  the  benefit  of  his  savings. 

Changes  of  this  kind  have  increased  the  need  for 
more  accurate  methods  of  measuring  water;  hence 
the  designing  of  cheap,  efficient  water  registers  has 
been  given  much  attention  by  this  branch  of  the  de- 
partment, and  a  number  of  new  patterns  have  been 
invented  and  are  now  being  furnished  to  irrigators 
by  some  of  the  leading  instrument  makers  of  the 
country  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  increased  the  appro- 
priation for  this  work  from  $50,000  to  $65,000,  and 
provided  for  the  extension  of  the  work  along  three 
lines:  "Investigations  of  the  rights  of  riparian  pro- 
prietors; the  removal  of  seepage  and  surplus  waters 
by  drainage;  and  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  power 
for  irrigation  and  other  agricultural  purposes.  These 
subjects  have  only  incidentally  been  included  in  the 
previous  work  of  the  office. 

Rights  to  Water.— Some  of  the  arid  States  early 
abrogated  the  common  law  of  riparian  rights,  while 
in  others  the  law  is  as  definitely  established.  In  oth- 
ers it  is  not  yet  settled  by  the  Legislature  or  the 
courts  just  what  is  the  status  of  the  rights  to  water. 
While  opinions  may  differ  as  to  what  rights  should 
attach  to  riparian  rights,  there  can  be  no  difference 
as  to  the  fact  that  it  should  be  definitely  settled  just 
what  those  rights  are,  and  just  what  lands  are  rip- 
arian. If  all  riparian  lands  have  a  right  to  a  reason- 
able use  of  water  for  irrigation,  and  that  right  can 
be  enforced  against  those  using  water  on  non- 
riparian  lands,  the  owners  of  such  lands,  whether 
they  will  or  not,  act  as  a  menace  to  the  use  of  water 
by  others.  Non-riparian  lands  may  be  much  more 
valuable,  but  the  owners  will  not  reclaim  them,  know- 
ing that  at  any  time  the  whole  investment  may  be 
rendered  worthless  by  the  use  of  a  previously  dor- 
mant riparian  right.  If  it  is  well  known  that  these 
rights  exist,  no  individual  injustice  is  done — the  only 
harm  may  be  in  preventing  development.  But  if  it  is 
uncertain  whether  riparian  rights  exist,  large  in- 
vestments, made  in  good  faith  and  with  every  reason 
for  success,  may  be  robbed  of  their  value.  The  work 
of  the  irrigation  investigations  of  the  office  of  experi- 
ment stations  is  to  gather  such  data  as  may  furnish 
a  rational  basis  for  legislation  and  court  decisions  on 
questions  relating  to  this  important  matter. 

Reclamation  by  Drainage. — Along  most  streams 
the  lands  first  reclaimed  by  irrigation  have  been  the 
low  lands.  This  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  water 
can  be  brought  to  such  lands.  As  settlement  has  ad- 
vanced, the  higher  lands  farther  back  from  the 
streams  have  been  watered,  with  the  result  that 
much  of  the  low  land  formerly  cultivated  has  been 
made  unfit  for  use  by  the  drainage  and  seepage  from 
higher  lands.  In  other  sections  large  areas  of  land 
having  little  slope  have  been  ruined  by  the  rise  of  the 
ground  water,  due  to  the  filling  of  the  subsoil  by  irri- 
gation. In  both  cases  the  condition  of  the  land  has 
often  been  aggravated  by  the  accumulation  of  alkali 
near  the  surface.  This  alkaline  condition  of  the  soil 
is  uniformly  attributed  to  poor  drainage  and  exces- 
sive use  of  water  in  irrigation.  The  work  of  the  irri- 
gation investigations  along  this  line  will  be  to  study 
the  engineering  and  legal  problems  connected  with 
the  drainage  of  irrigated  regions.  As  a  beginning  of 
work  in  this  line,  plans  will  be  made  for  a  drainage 
system  adapted  to  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno, 
where  the  ground  water  has  in  some  places  come  so 
near  the  surface  as  to  kill  valuable  vineyards,  and 
where  it  threatens  the  life  of  horticultural  plantations 
covering  still  larger  areas.  Work  along  this  line  is 
also  being  carried  on  in  Colorado  by  C.  C.  Elliott, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Drainage  Journal,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  drainage  engineers  of  this  country.  The 
work  will  be  extended  to  other  regions  as  time  and 
funds  permit. 

Pumped  Supply. — The  series  of  dry  years  through 
which  California  has  recently  passed  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  underground  sources  of  water  where 
it  was  formerly  believed  that  the  only  available  sup- 
ply was  the  surface  flow  of  streams.  Many  of  the 
wells  which  at  first  flowed  freely  have  since  had  to 
be  pumped,  and  in  many  places  a  pumped  supply  has 
proved  to  be  cheaper  than  the  old  supply  from 
streams,  besides  being  far  more  reliable.  The  ex- 
perience of  California  in  this  respect  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  pumping  plants  in  other  parts  of  the 
arid  region,  and  to  hope  that  a  water  supply  may 
eventually  be  provided  for  vast  areas  of  the  Great 
Plains,  which  have  been  considered  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  water  supply  from  any  sourca.  The  recent 
developments  of  the  rice  industry  in  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  where  the  water  from  the  rivers  has  been 
raised  by  pumps  and  spread  over  the  high,  level 
prairies,  have  also  been  added  to  the  interest  which 
is  being  taken  in  pumping  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  lands  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  water  taken 
from  streams  by  gravity.  In  most  localities  the 
availability  of  a  water  supply  by  pumping  is  almost 
wholly  a  question  of  expense  for  power  to  run  the 
pumps.  The  expense  which  it  is  profitable  to  incur 
for  this  purpose  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the  crops 
which  can  be  produced  by  the  water  made  available, 
and  in  many  places  the  cost  of  power  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  crop  which  can  be  grown  will  prevent  the 
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use  of  pumps.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  consid-  | 
erable  areas  can  be  reclaimed  by  pumping.  The  long  | 
distance  transmission  of  electrical  power  which  has 
only  recently  been  in  use,  has  made  it  possible  to  use 
the  mountain  streams  to  generate  power  for  pump- 
ing water  for  use  on  lands  which  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  stream  and  still  to  use  the  water  of  the 
stream  to  irrigate  its  own  valley. 

There  are  some  places  where  pumping  caD  be  made 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  irrigation  and  drain- 
age, removing  the  water  from  the  lands  which  it  is 
ruining  and  bringing  it  to  lands  which  are  valueless 
without  it.  In  such  places  greater  expense  can  be 
incurred  than  where  only  one  end  can  be  served. 

Power. — More  briefly,  the  office  will,  as  far  as  its 
resources  permit,  enter  upon  the  study  of  different 
kinds  of  power  for  various  agricultural  purposes. 
There  is  as  yet  little  published  information  on  this 
subject  and  no  systematic  investigation  of  the  many 
problems  involved  therein  has  been  made.  The  col- 
lecting and  publishing  of  data  regarding  the  efficiency 
of  different  kinds  of  pumps,  engines  and  fuels,  and 
the  opportunities  for  development  and  transmission 
of  power  for  use  in  various  kinds  of  agricultural  op- 
erations will  be  a  first  step  in  this  enterprise.  Very 
little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  in  this  country  to 
investigations  along  many  of  the  lines  of  agricultural 
engineering.  It  is,  therefore,  very  encouraging  to 
have  Congress  show  a  disposition  to  broaden  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  important 
discussion. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  Co-operative  Raisin  Packers'  Association. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  request  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  McCray. 

The  "Co  operative  Packers'  Association,"  formed 
by  local  organizations  in  Fresno  and  Kings  counties, 
was  organized  for  selling  purposes  only  on  March  25,  I 

1895.  Since  that  time,  having  passed  through  various 
phases  of  the  raisin  business,  they  have  changed 
their  articles  of  incorporation,  giving  power  to  build 
packing  houses  and  to  do  other  business  than  the 
selling  of  raisins. 

In  1899  they  erected  in  Fresno  a  seeding  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  five  cars  per  day.  Before  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire — on  the  night  of  August  21,  1899. 
In  less  than  thirty  days  a  much  larger  building  of 
the  same  seeding  capacity  was  running  full  blast. 
The  present  building  is  120x140  feet,  two  stories  high, 
with  four  stories  over  the  seeding  department.  The 
plant  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  the 
many  devices  arranged  for  the  handling  of  raisins 
places  the  Association  in  the  position  of  being  able  to 
compete  with  any  seeder  in  the  business. 

The  yearly  pack  of  the  associated  packing  houses 
is  from  400  to  500  ten-ton  cars,  according  to  prevail- 
ing conditions  of  the  crop.  Of  the  raisins  controlled 
by  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association,  about 
one-sixth  has  been  packed  by  the  Co-operative  Pack- 
ers' Association. 

The  selling  business  of  the  Co-operative  Packers' 
Association  is  conducted  on  strictly  commercial  lines 
and  through  brokers  entirely  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  co-operative  organi- 
zations on  this  coast. 

It  is  composed  of  eight  grower-packing  companies 
in  different  raisin  districts.  Each  of  the  eight  pack- 
ing companies  is  formed  either  as  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany or  under  the  co-operative  law,  and  raisin  grow- 
ers only  are  eligible  to  membership.  Each  packing 
company  controls  its  own  affairs  through  a  regularly 
elected  board  of  directors.  They  pool  their  pack  for 
selling  purposes  through  the  organization  known  as 
the  Co-operative  Packers'  Association,  and  each  com- 
pany owns  equally  in  that  organization. 

The  following  houses  compose  the  same  :  Easton 
Packing  Co.,  Easton,  Cal. ;  Hanford  Raisin  &  Dried 
Fruit  Packing  Co.,  Hanford,  Cal.;  Kingsburg  Co- 
operative Packing  Association,  Kingsburg,  Cal. ; 
Linnea  Co-operative  Packing  Association,  Parlier, 
Cal.;  Madison  Co-operative  Packing  Association, 
Madison  district,  Fresno  county,  Cal.;  Oleander 
Packing  Co.,  Oleander,  Cal.;  Producers'  Raisin 
Packing  Co.,  Fresno,  Cal.;  Union  Co  operative  Pack- 
ing Association,  Las  Palmas,  Cal. 

Easton  Packing  Co.  was  organized  as  a  stock  cor- 
poration July  2,  1891.  Its  building,  located  at  Eas- 
ton, Fresno  county,  is  40x100  feet  and  has  a  stemmer 
capacity  of  35  tons  per  day.  The  average  yearly 
pack  since  organization  has  been  550  tons.  Their  | 
membership  numbers  seventy-four.  President,  W.  F. 
Rowell ;  secretary,  W.  A.  Groves. 

Hanford  Raisin  &  Dried  Fruit  Packing  Co.  was 
organized  August  22,  1892.  They  have  a  capacity  of 
30  tons  per  day  and  a  building  80x100  feet  located  in 
Hanford,  Kings  county.  Their  membership  numbers  ! 
forty.  Their  average  season's  pack  is  750  tons, 
tons.  President,  J.  H.  Dopkins  ;  secretary,  L.  C. 
Dunham. 

Kingsburg  Co-operative  Packing  Association  was  | 
organized  under  the  co-operative  law  September  10, 

1896.  They  have  a  capacity  of  30  tons  per  day,  their 
building  being  40x80  feet,  situated  in  Kingsburg, 
Fresno  county.    Their  average  season's  pack  is  650 
tons.     Membership  numbers  seventy.     President,  ] 
A.  Erickson ;  secretary,  J.  H.  Bonesteel. 


Liennea  Co-operative  Packing  Association  was 
incorporated  under  the  co-operative  law  in  May, 
1899.  They  have  a  capacity  of  20  tons  per  day  and 
a  building  40x80  feet,  located  at  Parlier,  Fresno 
county.  Their  average  yearly  pack  is  350  tons. 
Their  membership  numbers  forty-six.  President, 
Alfred  Nelson  ;  secretary,  A.  T.  Lindgren. 

Madison  Co-operative  Packing  Assuciation,  was 
organized  under  the  co  operative  law  in  September, 
1895.  Their  stemmer  capacity  is  25  tons  per  day 
day  and  their  building  40x80  feet,  located  on  Forsey 
Spur,  in  Madison  district,  Fresno  county.  Their 
average  season's  pack  is  250  tons  and  their  member- 
ship numbers  seventeen.  President,  N.  N.  Norton  ; 
secretary,  G.  B.  Sanford. 

Oleander  Packing  Co.  was  organized  as  a  stock 
corporation  in  June,  1893.  Their  stemmer  capacity 
is  50  tons  per  day.  They  have  a  building  100x140 
feet,  situated  at  Oleander,  Fresno  county.  The  aver- 
age pack  per  season  is  1100  tons.  Their  membership 
numbers  ninety.  President,  J.  H.  Gilson ;  secretary, 
Thomas  Nook. 

Producers'  Raisin  Packing  Co.  was  organized 
July  25,  1891.  Their  daily  stemmer  capacity  is  50 
tons  and  average  season's  pack  700  tons.  Their 
building  is  100x140  feet,  in  Fresno,  Cal.  Membership 
is  ninety-seven.  President,  A.  H.  Powers  ;  secre- 
tary, E.  M.  Bishop. 

Union  Co-operative  Packing  Association  was 
organized  under  the  co-operative  law  June  18, 
1895.  The  daily  stemmer  capacity  is  40  tons  and 
average  yearly  pack  about  650  tons.  Their  building 
is  40x80  feet  and  located  at  Las  Palmas,  Fresno 
county.  The  membership  numbers  forty.  President, 
J.  D.  Reyburn ;  secretary,  C.  Gaines. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  Co-operative  Pack- 
ers' Association  are  Thomas  Nook  of  Oleander  presi- 
dent ;  C.  Gaines  of  Union  first  vice-president ;  L.  C. 
Dunham  of  Hanford  second  vice-president ;  W.  F. 
Rowell,  Easton,  A.  T.  Lindgren,  Linnea,  J.  H.  Bone- 
steel,  Kingsburg,  N.  N.  Norton,  Madison,  directors  ; 
First  National  Bank  of  Fresno  treasurer  ;  A.  L.  Mc- 
Cray,  Fresno,  secretary  and  manager. 


Opening  of  the  Spanish  Market. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum  of 
San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  first  transactions  in  raisins  of  the  new  crop 
took  place  on  Saturday  last,  the  9th  inst.,  the  open- 
ing prices  having  been  fixed  at  62  pesetas  per  100 
kilos,  which  comes  to  about  the  following  equivalents  : 
Off  stalks,  9  cents  per  kilo  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  United 
States  gold  ;  fine,  !U  cents  ;  finest,  101  cents  ;  layers, 
2  crowns,  101  cents;  layers,  3  crowns,  Hi  cents; 
layers,  4  crowns,  12}  cents. 

No  material  decline  in  these  prices  is  to  be  ex- 
pected until  next  month,  and  should  any  occur  it  will 
not  be  very  important. 

The  quality  promises  to  be  a  good  average  one,  but 
the  total  amount  is  estimated  at  under  400,000  cwts., 
against  495,000  cwts.  in  1901  and  587,200  cwts.  in 
1900.  Josepii  Ramos  Morand, 

United  States  Consular  Agent. 

Denia,  Spain,  August  11,  1902. 


The  Almond  Crop. 

To  the  Editor: — The  report  of  the  almond  crop 
furnished  for  publication  in  your  last  paper  is  not 
correct  so  far  as  Contra  Costa  county  is  concerned. 
There  are  more  than  100  tons  of  almonds  outside  of 
the  Association.  I,  myself,  will  have  from  70  to  75 
tons  this  year.  E.  W.  Stedino. 

Knigbtsen. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


House  for  Sitting  Hens. 

S.  H.  Reno,  a  California  poultryman,  gives  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer  this  account  of  a  sitting-hen- 
discouraging  apartment:  The  plan  I  outline  is  for  a 
flock  of  about  100  hens.  Build  a  low  house  3  feet 
wide,  12  feet  long,  3  feet  high  in  front  and  2  feet  high 
in  rear.  Then  divide  into  five  spaces,  2  feet  5  inches 
each,  made  of  wire  mesh.  Keep  in  each  apartment 
a  perch  8  inches  high  from  floor  and  30  inches  long, 
with  legs  so  inclined  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
its  getting  overturned,  also  a  box  with  compart- 
ments for  ground  bone  and  for  wheat  and  corn.  This 
should  be  hung  conveniently  on  the  wall,  near  the 
door,  so  that  it  will  be  kept  free  from  dirt  and  filth. 
Place  in  one  corner,  fastened  by  a  wire,  a  can  of 
water. 

In  each  apartment  five  hens  may  be  kept  with  com- 
fort. Number  the  doors  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Commence 
using  by  putting  hens  in  space  No.  1  one  night,  the 
next  night  in  No.  2,  etc.  Four  days  are  sufficient  to 
break  a  hen  from  her  desire  to  sit.  Build  facing  the 
south  and  15  inches  from  the  ground.  The  material 
required  is  eight  pieces  2x3x12  feet  for  frame  and 
perches,  one  3x4x10  feet  for  standards,  one  1x2x10 
feet  for  doors,  one  1x3x16  feet  for  legs  for  perches, 
140  1-foot  inch  boards  for  floor,  roof,  sides  and  ends, 
40  square  feet  lj-inch  galvanized  netting.  Cut  roof 
boards  4  feet  long,  floor  boards  3  feet,  boards  for 
front  3  feet,  for  rear  2  feet  and  ends  to  suit.  The 
plan  is  simple  and  can  easily  be  followed.    I  would 


recommend  that  a  whitewash  with  dissolved  blue- 
stone,  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  bluestone 
to  each  gallon  water,  be  used  freely  in  all  joints. 


Poultry  Appliances  and  Handicraft. 

A  neat  booklet  with  this  title  by  G.  B.  Fiske  is  in- 
tended to  facilitate  and  ease  the  management  of 
poultry  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  and  this  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  By  concise  descriptions 
and  clear  illustrations,  it  presents  many  styles  and 
kinds  of  the  best  contrivances  in  the  line  of  nests, 
roosts,  windows,  doors,  ventilators,  home-made  incu- 
bators and  brooders,  traps  for  vermin,  feeding  appli- 
ances, fountains  and  water  system,  food  machines, 
heating  apparatus,  besides  scores  of  miscellaneous 
labor-saving  devices.  No  one  who  keeps  or  intends 
to  keep  poultry  can  peruse  these  pages  without  ad- 
vantage. The  book  of  130  pages  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  50  cents,  post- 
paid. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Peach  and  Nectarine. 

A  peach  and  nectarine  growing  on  the  same  twig 
within  6  inches  of  each  other  is  the  freak  of  nature 
now  in  possession  of  Prof.  N.  B.  Pierce,  says  the 
Santa  Ana  Blade.  Charles  Mason,  a  gardener  in  the 
employ  of  Fred  Rafferty,  found  the  curiosity  on 
R.  Moyer's  place  last  Sunday  while  out  on  a  sight- 
seeing tour.  He  turned  it  over  to  the  care  of  Prof. 
Pierce,  and  that  gentleman  had  it  photographed  and 
will  have  it  done  in  water  colors. 

The  tree  from  which  it  was  taken  is  a  peach  tree  of 
the  Crawford  variety,  and  the  peach  and  nectarine 
are  both  of  the  average  size,  highly  colored  and  fully 
developed.  While  the  growing  of  a  peach  and  nec- 
tarine on  the  same  branch  is  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence, it  is  not  an  altogether  unheard  of  thing,  for 
Darwin  recites  a  number  of  similar  instances  and  also 
recites  instances  of  a  tree  producing  fruit  that  was 
half  nectarine  and  half  peach.  The  first  case  of  a 
peach  tree  producing  a  nectarine  was  recorded  in 
1741. 

Darwin  maintains  that  the  peach  tree  originated 
from  the  almond,  but  Prof.  Pierce  thinks  this  is  still 
an  open  question.  The  fact  that  peach  sprouts — as 
the  freaks  are  called  by  gardeners — are  nearly  al- 
ways nectarines,  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  in- 
heritance is  involved,  and  that  possibly  the  nectarine 
is  an  ancestor  of  the  peach.  Were  Darwin's  theory 
correct,  one  might  expect  the  peach  to  sprout  to  the 
almond  rather  than  to  the  nectarine. 

There  are  no  nectarine  trees  growing  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  peach  tree  from  which  this  freak  was  taken, 
and  it  can  not  therefore  be  the  immediate  effect  of 
pollen,  and  the  growth  is  probably  the  result  of  bud 
variation. 

Prof.  Pierce  will  plant  the  seed  of  the  peach  and 
nectarine  to  see  if  the  law  of  inheritance  will  prove 
out — that  is,  that  each  will  produce  the  fruit  that  it 
now  represents. 

Cutting  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Fraser's  fruit  pitters  of  Ventura  ?  Your  last  week's 
Pacific  Rural  Press  giv«s  a  detailed  account  of 
Mr.  Fraser's  apricot  orchard  of  thirty  acres,  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop,  etc.,  in  which  you  say  from  forty 
to  fifty  pitters  pitted  on  an  average  400  boxes  of  ap- 
ricots per  day,  making  an  average  of  a  little  over 
nine  boxes  per  day  for  each  pitter.  We  have  a  little 
schoolgirl  here  that  can  pit  forty  50-pound  boxes  of 
average  size  peaches  in  one  day,  working  eleven 
hours.    Who  can  beat  it  ?  W.  J.  O'Hara. 

Oakley.   


Topographic  Survey  of  Northern  and  Central  California. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  R.  U.  Goode  topo- 
graphic work  is  being  prosecuted  by  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  various  localities  in  California  during 
the  present  field  season.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  a  special  map  is  being  made  of  the  Keswick 
mineral  region,  including  an  area  of  about  30  square 
miles.  A  portion  of  this  area  is  included  in  the  Gov- 
ernment map  of  the  Redding  quadrangle,  which  has 
been  recently  surveyed  on  the  scale  of  about  2  miles 
to  the  inch.  The  special  map  will  be  on  the  scale  of 
about  1  mile  to  3  inches,  the  large  scale  being  neces- 
sary to  a  proper  study  of  the  geologic  questions  in- 
volved in  this  important  district.  The  party  engaged 
in  this  work  is  in  charge  of  A.  B.  Searle. 

In  the  central  portion  of  the  State  two  parties  are 
operating.  One  is  in  charge  of  R.  B.  Marshall,  with 
G.  R.  Davis  and  L.  D.  Ryus  as  assistants.  The  party 
will  complete  the  survey  of  the  Kaiser  Peak  quad- 
rangle, which  includes  the  upper  portion  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river. 

The  second  party  in  central  California  is  in  charge 
of  E.  T.  Perkins.  Principal  assistants  are  A.  I. 
Oliver  and  W.  V.  Hardy.  This  party  will  survey 
the  section  in  the  vicinity  of  Kaweah  and  Three 
Rivers,  an  area  of  nearly  1000  square  miles,  including 
the  headwaters  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Tulare  river. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Wine  Grapes. — Livermore  Herald: 
Negotiations  have  been  completed  by 
which  a  large  percentage  of  the  vineyards 
of  the  Livermore  valley,  aside  from  those 
connected  with  wineries,  have  passed  into 
the  control  of  the  Wetmore-Bowen  Co. 
for  periods  varying  from  three  to  five 
years.  A  uniform  schedule  of  prices  is 
included  in  the  contracts,  i.  e.,  $30  a  ton 
for  white  grapes  and  $20  a  ton  for  the 
black  varieties. 

FRESNO. 

Champion  Peach  Cutter.— Reedley 
Exponent:  Miss  Pearl  Lawrence,  near 
Reedley,  is  believed  to  be  the  champion 
peach  cutter  in  the  State.  This  young 
lady,  who  is  cutting  for  Clarence  Hale,  on 
the  old  King  ranch,  on  August  19th  cut 
eighty-eight  forty-pound  boxes  heaped  up 
so  that  there  were  really  fifty  pounds  in 
each  box.  The  peaches  were  of  the  Muir 
variety,  and  she  received  5  cents  per  box, 
her  day's  work  amounting  to  $4.40. 

Raisins. — The  picking  of  raisin  grapes 
has  become  pretty  general  around  Reed- 
ley this  week,  but  it  is  claimed  that  a 
better  quality  of  raisins  could  be  pro- 
cured by  allowing  the  grapes  to  remain  on 
the  vines  a  few  days  longer.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  yield  is  much  larger  than 
had  been  expected.  There  will  be  more 
two-crowns  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
heavy  crop. 

A  Branch  of  Prunes  —Bert  Smith, 
who  resides  a  few  miles  south  of  Reedley, 
exhibited  a  branch  of  one  of  his  prune 
trees,  30  inches  in  length,  and  containing 
118  fine  prunes,  weighing  six  pounds. 
The  limb  is  only  1J  inch  in  circumference 
at  its  largest  point.  The  tree  from  which 
the  limb  was  cut  is  growing  on  sub- 
irrigated  land  in  which  there  is  some 
alkali. 

GLENN. 

A  New  Cattle  Disease  —Willows 
Transcript :  A  new  disease  has  broken 
out  among  cattle,  and  one  which  is  prov- 
ing very  fatal.  If  Veterinarian  Bressler 
has  diagnosed  the  case  aright,  the  disease 
is  nothing  short  of  diphtheria.  He  was 
called  to  the  pastures  of  O.  L  Raper 
Monday  to  treat  a  sick  calf,  but  when  he 
arrived  the  animal  was  dead.  An  exami- 
nation revealed  all  the  symptoms  of  diph- 
theria and  the  disease  was  so  pronounced. 
Several  more  calves  have  contracted  the 
disease  since  and  there  is  small  likelihood 
of  their  recovering. 

Quit  Grain  Growing.— Willows  Jour- 
nal :  Posters  are  out  announcing  an  auc- 
tion sale  of  the  farming  implements  and 
stock  of  the  O'Brien  ranch  on  September 
26.  This  sale  will  mark  the  pas? ing  of  an- 
other of  the  largest  grain  farms  of  Glenn 
county.  Mrs.  O'Brien  will  convert  her 
large  farm  into  a  stock  range,  and  will 
raise  stock  on  a  large  scale.  The  start  will 
be  made  with  960  head  of  cattle.  By  the 
conversion  of  this  ranch  and  the  Garnett 
ranch  into  cattle  ranges  Glenn  county's 
wheat  yield  will  be  materially  lessened. 

KINGS. 

Large  Cluster  of  Pears.— Hanford 
Journal:  A  curiosity  in  the  pear  line,  es- 
pecially for  a  year  in  which  blight  has 
destroyed  nearly  the  entire  crop  of  this 
county,  is  exhibited  by  L.  G.  Boggs,  su- 
perintendent of  Fred.  Kimble's  80-acre 
prune  ranch.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  pear  trees  on  the  said  place.  On  the 
end  of  one  of  the  limbs  has  grown  eight 
fully  developed,  large  and  juicy  Bartlett 
pears,  which  weigh  altogether  four  and 
one-half  pounds,  or  over  half  a  pound 
each. 

ORANGE. 
The  Price  of  Walnuts  — Fullerton 
Tribune:  There  continues  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  prices  southern 
California  walnut  growers  will  get  for 
their  crops  this  year,  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  will  be  from 
10  cents  to  12  cents  for  the  highest  grades. 
The  shortness  of  the  Grenoble  nuts,  which 
are  usually  imported  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  be  a  factor  in  making  the  price  for 
the  California  nuts,  is  named  as  one  rea- 


Horse  Owners!  Use 
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WTTL  Balsam 
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for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


son  for  a  high  price.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  crop  on  the  soft-shell  trees  will 
be  light.  In  some  places  this  will  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  very  heavy  crop  of 
hard  shells,  but  in  some  of  the  newer  wal- 
nut-growing sections  there  are  but  few  of 
the  latter  planted.  There  also  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  demand,  and  a  prom- 
inent walnut  rancher  stated  this  week 
that  nearly  double  the  number  of  advance 
orders  had  been  received  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  now  coming  in,  the 
walnut  crop  will  mature  fully  ten  days 
earlier  this  year  than  ordinarily. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Apple  Trees  Extraordinary.  — 
Pasadena  Star:  H.  T.  Griffin,  a  promi- 
nent rancher  of  the  Whittier  se'tion,  has 
some  apple  trees  on  his  ranch  which  are 
curiosities.  They  are  well  grown  speci- 
mens of  the  Skinner  pippin  variety,  the 
normal  fruit  being  large,  smooth  and  of  a 
yellow-green  color.  The  trees  die1  not  leaf 
out  till  June,  and  now  have  a  crop  of  ripe 
apples,  normal  in  color  and  of  large  size. 
In  addition  to  this  crop,  they  have  second 
and  third  crops  of  much  smaller  apples, 
and  are  now  blossoming  for  the  fourth 
time  since  June.  Mr.  Griffin  states  that 
the  trees  have  acted  in  this  manner  for 
several  seasons,  the  latter  fruit  retaining 
the  normal  shape  and  bright  red  in  color. 
One  of  the  "first  crop  "  apples  a  year  or 
two  ago  weighed  thirty  ounces  and  was 
taken  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  where  it  holds  the  record  for 
weight. 

Citrus  Fruit  Associations.  —  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Glendora  Citrus  Association  was  held  last 
Saturday.  The  year  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  stockholders  voted  to  take  up 
fumigating  in  a  co-operative  way,  and  to 
take  steps  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  plant  for  the  utilization  of  culls  and 
waste  fruit.  As  directors  were  elected 
W.  R.  Powell,  Asa  Hall,  J.  J.  West,  J.  H. 
Hommell  and  W.  J.  Cox. 

The  Charter  Oak  Citrus  Association, 
composed  of  orange  growers  heretofore 
affiliated  with  the  Glendora  Citrus  Associ- 
ation, held  its  annual  meeting  Friday  and 
elected  as  directors  William  Bowring, 
president;  S.  A.  Stowell,  vice-president; 
J.  E.  Martin,  William  Crook  and  Arthur 
Bowring.  Bryce  M.  Given  was  elected 
secretary  and  manager. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Fernando  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  R.  H.  Maclay,  G.  M.  Vaughan, 
R.  K.  Hill,  F.  A.  Powell  and  B.  F.  Wolff 
were  elected  directors  for  the  coming 
year.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
R.  H.  Maclay,  president;  B.  F.  Wolff, 
representative;  C.  C.  Hopkins,  secretary. 
SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Money  in  Tomatoes. — Redlands 
facts  :  Charles  Haynes  of  Redlands  has 
been  growing  tomatoes  on  a  rather  exten- 
sive scale,  and  much  to  his  own  profit. 
From  is  275  plants  he  has  thus  far  this 
season  sold  3500  pounds,  and  he  estimates 
that  he  has  fully  2000  pounds  left.  The 
product  of  the  prolific  vines  has  averaged 
20  pounds  to  the  plant,  and  so  far  he  has 
gotten  23  cents  for  what  he  has  sold  from 
each  tomato  plant. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Shot  a  Chicken  Thief.— Lodi  Sen- 
tinel: The  people  of  Acampo  have  of  late 
been  bothered  considerably  by  losing 
poultry.  Chickens  by  the  dozen  were 
missed  and  it  was  not  until  one  night  last 
week  that  the  thief  was  caught.  Mr. 
Ogden  had  hid  himself  in  the  barn  near 
his  chicken  house  and  about  midnight  he 
heard  a  noise  as  if  some  one  was  approach- 
ing. He  cocked  his  gun  and  awaited. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footstep  and 
as  the  thief  was  about  to  enter  the  chicken 
house  Mr.  Ogden  fired.  Immediately  a 
yell  of  agony  told  that  he  had  spilled 
blood  and  upon  going  to  the  door  there 
lay  the  dead  robber— a  large-sized  coyote. 

A  Large  Pumpkin.— Chandler  Mont- 
gomery, of  Lockford,  seeded  several  acres 
and  near  the  center  of  the  patch  there 
was  a  large  space  on  which  there  was  no 
pumpkins.  In  this  vacant  spot  grew  a 
monster  vine  which  produced  a  pumpkin 
that  has  a  diameter  of  b\  feet.  The  weight 
is  156  pounds  and  six  men  failed  to  lift  it 
because  of  the  cumbersome  shape  no  firm 
hold  could  be  gotten  on  it.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery will  exhibit  it  at  the  Stockton 
Fair. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Quail  and  Deer  Doing  Damage.— 
Lompoc  Record:  The  complaint  is  gen- 
eral that  the  quail  are  working  sad  havoc 
with  the  beans.  Little  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  game  laws  when  quail  become 
a  nuisance  to  the  extent  of  destroying 
crops  as  they  are  doing  this  season.  Even 
the  deer  are  accused  of  destroying  the 
mountain  orchards. 

The  Mustard  Crop.— The  mustard 
threshing  crews  have  completed  their 
work,  and  a  very  accurate  estimate  places 
the  output  at  about  23,000  sacks.  The 


yield  last  year,  being  an  average  crop,  was 
about  50,000  sacks.  The  price  of  this 
valuable  product  holds  good,  3  cents  a 
pound,  but  shows  no  indication  of  increase 
on  account  of  the  shortage  in  the  crop. 
It  is  hinted  that  the  supposed  holding  of 
a  good  part  of  last  year's  crop  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers  makes  buyers 
chary  of  an  advance  in  prices. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
The  First  Prunes.— San  Jose  Her- 
ald, Sept.  6 :  Half  a  dozen  rival  fruit 
packing  firms  are  competing  for  the 
honor  of  having  shipped  the  first  carload 
of  prunes  for  the  season  of  1902.  From 
present  indications  it  will  be  at  least  a 
week  before  the  car  is  in  readiness.  The 
prunes  will  doubtless  be  consigned  to  some 
Eastern  market.  Although  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fruit  will  be  ready  this  month,  no 
heavy  movement  is  expected  until  Oc- 
tober. 

Marketing  California  Prunes  in 
France. — At  a  mass  meeting  of  prune 
growers  held  in  San  Jose  last  Saturday 
the  question  of  how  it  comes  that  the 
prune  maiket  began  at-  2J  cents,  dropped 
to  2£  cents,  and  now  is  slow  at  2  cents, 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  this  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  crop  abroad  is 
small  and  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  the 
California  prune  at  figures  much  in  excess 
of  that  paid  here.  Paul  Mas3on,  the  wine 
man  and  fruit  grower,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  France,  advised  the 
growers  to  ship  their  prunes  to  France  in 
sacks,  unprocessed.  He  has  sold  his  own 
crop  at  a  better  figure  than  can  be  ob- 
tained here. 

SHASTA. 
Deer  as  Pests  — A  dispatch  from 
Redding  says  that  in  some  parts  of  Shasta 
county  deer  are  doing  great  damage.  In 
some  orchards  they  browse  upon  the 
branches  of  young  trees  at  night.  J. 
B.  Arnold's  young  almond  orchard  has 
been  almost  ruined  by  their  depredations. 
Farmers  are  trying  to  get  relief  by  stalk- 
ing the  deer  at  night,  and  several  of  the 
animals  have  been  killed  in  that  manner. 
Vineyards  are  invaded  by  deer,  whu-h 
seem  to  be  partial  to  young  and  valuable 
vines.  Orchardists  welcome  sportsmen  to 
hunt  on  their  lands. 

SONOMA. 

Big  Poultry  Plant.  —  Petaluma 
Argus:  L.  L.  Byce  went  to  the  Thoer- 
gesen  ranch  at  Two  Rocks  Saturday  to 
put  up  a  number  of  hot-water  brooders, 
as  5500  chickens  were  hatched  at  the 
Thoergersen  ranch  to-day.  Mr.  Thoer- 
gersen  is  one  of  the  largest  poultry  raisers 
in  the  world,  having  about  6000  laying 
hens  on  his  ranch.  He  has  brought  as 
many  as  thirty-two  cases  of  eggs  to  town 
in  a  single  week.  When  asked  what  his 
expenses  were  for  feed  daily,  he  replied, 
"It  is  costing  me  just  $13  per  day  to  feed 
my  old  fowls." 

Poor  Grain  Crop.— The  grain  crop 
in  the  vicinity  of  Petaluma  is  said  to  be 
the  poorest  in  years.  The  crop  is  back- 
ward, and  the  grain  is  of  poor  quality  and 
very  thin  in  places.  Many  farmers  will 
use  their  grain  crops  for  pasturage,  while 
some  will  cut  it  for  hay. 

SUTTER. 

Big  Fig  Pack  Expected. —Sutter 
County  Farmer:  Fig  packing  will  begin 
at  the  Rosenberg  packing  house  here 
next  Monday  and  an  additional  force  of 
200  hands  will  be  required.  The  figs  have 
begun  to  come  in  and  as  a  rule  are  of  good 
size  and  quality.  If  the  weather  holds 
fair  so  that  the  fruit  will  mature  and  dry 
well  one  of  the  largest  packs  will  be  made 
on  record.  Besides  the  crops  in  this  vicin- 
ity, considerable  fruit  will  be  shipped  in 
from  other  counties. 

TEHAMA. 

Fine  Lot  of  Steers. — Red  Bluff 
News  :  About  four  years  ago  Gerber  & 
Conard  commenced  to  cross  their  stock 
cattle  with  thoroughbred  Hereford  bulls, 
and  they  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
from  the  progressive  move.  On  Saturday 
W.  E.  Conard  of  the  firm  and  his  son  Leo 
drove  to  town  twenty-five  head  of  as  fine 
and  fat  grass-fed  two-year-olds  as  ever 
came  to  Red  Bluff.  The  cattle  were  sold 
to  an  Oakland  firm  and  brought  $40  per 
head.  Mr.  Conard  says  his  neighbors 
sold  their  steers  of  the  same  age  at  from 
$30  to  $33  per  head.  A  butcher  being 
asked  why  these  cattle  brought  such  a 
high  price  answered  that  it  was  because 
they  were  prime  beef  and  Herefords. 

Sheep  Poisoned  by  Milk  Weed  — 
A  good  many  sheep  have  died  this  year  on 
the  drive  from  the  summer  ranges  from 
eating  milk  weed,  or  poison  weed,  as  it  is 
also  called.  In  a  lane  about  |  mile  long, 
near  Manton,  a  few  days  ago  sixteen  head 
of  sheep  were  seen  lying  dead,  their  death 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  eating 
this  weed. 

YOLO. 

Sale  of  Wine  Crapes.— The  Wyck- 
off  brothers  have  sold  their  crop  of  wine 


grapes  from  their  Dunnigan  vineyart 
G.  Migliavacca  of  Napa  for,  it  is  reports 
$18  a  ton.  They  have  seventy-two  acres 
and  the  crop  is  a  good  one.  A  number  of 
men  left  Woodland  for  the  vineyard  on 
Sunday,  and  a  force  of  twenty  men  began 
picking  Monday.  Pickers  are  paid  $1.50 
per  day  and  board. 


!.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  miles  from  Merced  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  81600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced  Cal. 

Fine  Income  Proposition. 

NAPA  VALLEY  FARM  HOME. 

Level  tract  of  400  acres;  finest  soil  in  Napa 
county;  near  Napa  City;  railroad  runs  through 
the  place;  fair  improvements  and  all  fenced;  in- 
come last  year  $2265;  price  $10  per  acre;  adjoining 
land  of  same  value  sells  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre; 
must  be  sold  account  of  non-resident  owners. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

J 08  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEALED  BIDS 

will  be  received  ard  opened  September  20th,  1902, 
by  the  OUINllA  FKDNE  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION  for 

350  Tons  (more  or  less)  of  Good 

Merchantable  Prunes 

rown  and  cured  In  Capay  Valley,  Yolo  County, 
alifornta.  Bids  to  be  made  on  basis  of  the  four 
sizes,  with  premium  of  large  sizes  o  B., 
OUINDA,  DAI.  ,  purchaser  to  furnish  sacks. 
Each  bid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified 
check  to  ihe  amount  of  $1000  00.  payable  to  the 
undersigned.  The  Association  reserves  the  right 
to  reject  any  or  all  bids.  Corrtspondence  soli- 
cited. Address 

S.  GLADNEY,  Secretary, 

GTJINDA,  CAL. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


A  New  National  Anthem. 

The  following  has  been  widely  hailed  as 
a  new  national  anthem.  It  was  written 
by  Hon.  Hal  Bell  of  New  York  City,  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
who  passed  his  boyhood  in  California: 

Our  country's  flag,  flag  of  the  brave 
Forever  float,  o'er  land  and  wave; 
Forever  float,  to  free  and  save, 
Flag  of  the  true,  flag  of  the  brave. 
Emblem  of  joy  and  faith  and  love, 
Emblem  of  home  and  Heaven  above, 
O,  holy  flag!  flag  of  the  free, 
We  bless  the  living  God  for  thee. 

The  warp  and  weft  are  man's  heart-strings, 
And  woman's  trust — such  sacred  things, 
Made  into  thee,  through  weary  years, 
Flag  of  our  life  and  love  and  tears. 
Thy  stars  are  hope's  stars,  from  the  sky; 
The  blue,  the  blue  depths  harmony; 
The  white,  the  light  of  freedom  spread; 
Thy  red,  the  blood  of  martyrs  shed. 

Great  flag!  proclaiming  heaven's  decree 
And  message,  to  all  men,  "Be  free!" 
Help  of  the  weak,  strength  of  the  right, 
On  every  field,  where  wrong  is  mieht, 
Symbol  of  man's  redemption,  hail! 
Symbol  of  God's  salvation,  hail! 
We  lift  our  souls  in  praise  to  thee, 
O  flag  of  God  and  liberty! 

Flag  of  man's  prayers  against  despair, 
Flag  of  free  schools,  free  press,  free  air, 
Free  church,  free  men,  free  earth,  free  sea, 
Mercy  and  peace,  humanity. 
Flag  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
Mainlands  and  islands  far,  and  blest, 
Forevermore  be  thou  unfurled 
As  freedom's  banner  of  this  world. 

Hope  of  mankind,  "  Old  Glory  "  be, 
The  oppressed  release,  all  races  free, 
From  pole  to  pole,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Such  is  thy  way,  lead  on,  and  on. 
Guide  on,  flag  of  man's  brotherhood, 
Guide  on,  flag  of  God's  fatherhood. 
Lead  on,  across  earth's  seas  and  sod, 
O  flag  of  man!  O  flag  of  God! 


The  Man  and  the  Doll. 

The  little  party  straggled  listlessly 
enough  down  the  village  street.  Val- 
entine brought  up  the  rear  with  Mrs. 
Winston,  and  he  was  gracious  enough 
to  evince  a  brave  show  of  interest  in 
her  words,  but  his  eyes  and  his  mind 
were  busy  with  the  brightness  ahead. 
The  sky,  and  the  grass,  and  the  sun- 
light, all  the  color,  and  beauty  of 
the  river  world,  seemed  to  blend  with 
and  breathe  upon  the  girl,  to  sum  their 
own  perfection  in  her  loveliness,  to 
honor  her  as  the  rose  of  that  June  day. 
To  Valentine  the  nutter  of  her  thin 
gown  about  her  ankles  appealed  as  a 
miracle,  and  the  poise  of  her  fair 
head  a  favor  vouchsafed  by  heaven. 
While  he  listened  with  feigned  inten- 
sity of  attention  to  Mrs.  Winston's 
fluent  appreciation  of  early  Italian 
poets,  a  confusion  of  mellifluous  names, 
he  was  trying  to  find  the  right  words, 
the  exquisite,  exact  words  to  match 
her  daintiness,  to  translate  her  grace. 
What  poet  in  all  the  spacious  cem- 
etery of  dead  singers  ever  praised 
such  a  lady  ?  What  lover  ever  loved  a 
woman  with  the  same  fine  heat  that 
burned  for  her  in  his  heart  ?  Did 
Winston,  walking  ahead  with  Miss 
Bennett,  once  feel  as  Valentine  felt  ? 
His  gaze  traveled  over  the  faded  pret- 
tiness  of  Clara  Winston's  face,  and, 
while  his  consciousness  remained  in- 
different to  her  brisk  speech,  his  imag- 
ination renewed  her  youth,  rejuvenated 
Winston,  the  plump  and  red,  weighed 
them  in  the  balance  with  his  love  and 
the  girl  he  loved,  and  found  them 
wanting.  No  sense  of  humor  pricked 
him  as  he  turned  his  head  to  look  again 
at  Lena  Sutton.  She  was  laughing 
merrily  at  some  jest  of  Harold  Cul- 
pin's,  and  he  knew  that  her  laughter 
rang  fresh  and  sweet  over  the  fields  of 
fairyland.  He  thought,  in  a  great 
ecstasy,  that  he  might  hope  to  call 
that  delicate  creature  his,  and  he 
smiled  a  superior  smile  as  his  memory 
persisted  in  finishing  the  quotation. 

The  march  came  suddenly  to  a  halt. 
Winston  and  Mabel  Bennett  had 
stopped  in  front  of  one  of  the  few  shops 
that  the  single  street  of  the  little 
river  village  sheltered.  Lena  and  Cul- 
pin  had  stopped  in  their  turn,  and  the 


four  clustered  around  the  window  chat- 
tering and  laughing. 

"  They  have  found  something  amus- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Winston,  eagerly,  dis- 
sipating her  Italian  poets  into  air  in 
her  sudden  appreciation  of  some  pos- 
sible excitement  in  an  unexciting 
place.  Her  leisure  pace  quickened 
to  something  resembling  a  run  ;  Val- 
entine followed  his  heart  in  following 
her  impulse,  and  the  group  in  front  of 
the  shop  window  became  six. 

"  What  have  you  found  ?  "  asked 
Valentine,  but  he  was  not  thinking  of 
the  shop  or  looking  at  its  ironic  sum- 
mary of  the  human  game ;  he  was 
feasting  on  the  soft  face  of  Lena  Sut- 
ton, flushed  dow  to  his  fancy,  with  a 
diviner  pink  than  the  dawn.  Harold 
Culpin  answered  him,  smiling  drily  as 
he  always  did  when  amused,  and 
speaking  in  his  shrill  staccato. 

"  The  Philosopher's  Stone  ;  the  Elixir 
of  Youth ;  an  hour's  diversion."  He 
pointed  to  a  corner  of  the  window 
where  a  doll  reclined,  a  large  and 
gaudy  doll,  liberally  crimson  of  cheek, 
liberally  blue  of  eye,  liberally  yellow  of 
hair,  illiberally  garmented  in  a  skimpy 
cotton  shift. 

"Are  you  goiDg  to  buy  a  doll?" 
Mrs.  Winston  asked,  astonished. 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  cockshot," 
she  said,  "  the  rustic  sports  of  old 
England  revived  on  the  village  green. 
Buy  that  doll,  somebody  ;  we'll  stick  it 
up  and  pelt  at  it,  and  I'll  give  a  prize 
to  the  best  marksman." 

Culpin  bought  the  doll  for  a  couple 
of  shillings  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  shopkeeper  that  he 
meant  business,  and  was  not  merely 
making  game  of  him,  and  then  they 
all  streamed  out  again  from  that  queer 
wizard's  cave  into  the  sunDy,  sleepy 
street.  Where  the  street  ended  a 
green  began,  a  green  that  was  almost 
a  common,  a  green  bisected  by  a  wide, 
white  path  that  led  to  the  station, 
that  was  fringed  with  venerable  trees, 
and  boasted  a  pool  beloved  by  thirsty 
cattle.  Lena  Sutton  led  the  way  to  a 
quiet  corner. 

Culpin,  ever  manually  dexterous, 
prodded  a  stick  in  the  ground,  propped 
the  blatant  image  against  it,  and 
marked  the  place  upon  the  grass 
where  the  competitors  were  to  stand. 
The  party  scattered,  collecting  stones 
and  sticks,  rallied  again,  loaded  with 
whimsical  ammunition,  toed  the  line 
properly,  under  the  auspices  of  CulpiD, 
and  the  fun  began. 

It  seemed  at  first  rather  poor  fun 
to  Valentine.  There  were  maDy  things 
he  would  rather  have  done  with  the 
lees  of  that  summer  day  than  to  stand 
one  of  a  row  on  a  space  of  rusty  grass 
and  fling  stones  and  sticks  at  a  foolish 
effigy  of  humanity.  He  had  hoped  for 
a  solitary  ramble  with  Lena  among 
the  scented  lanes  ;  he  had  dreamed  of 
an  hour  alone  with  Lena,  steering  his 
punt  through  the  shining  shallows  of 
some  lonely  backwater.  There  was 
something  he  wanted  to  say  to  Lena, 
something  sweet  and  secret  and  sa- 
cred, which  his  lips  had  not  yet  ut- 
tered, however  much  his  mind  might 
have  long  since  betrayed  the  purposes 
of  his  heart. 

He  had  aimed  listlessly  while  he 
thought  and  his  bit  of  flint  flew  wide 
of  the  mark.  Mrs.  Winston  followed 
with  like  result.  Culpin,  always  dex- 
terous, struck  the  doll  on  the  shoulder 
and  made  it  stagger  a  little,  but  it 
still  remained  a  target  perpendicular 
against  its  pole.  Winston  cheered  the 
success ;  Mabel  Bennett  jeered  the 
failure  ;  Mrs.  Winston  pointed  out  the 
resemblance  of  the  doll  to  the  conven- 
tional Christian  martyr  in  the  conven- 
tional arena.  Valentine  turned  to  look 
at  Lena,  and  suddenly  felt  his  breath 
fail  and  his  heart  tighten.  The  girl 
was  leaning  forward  with  fiercely  shin- 
ing eyes  ;  her  warm,  red  mouth  was 
strained  tense ;  her  balanced  body 
poised  rigidly  eager ;  so  might  Diana 
have  looked  after  Actaeon  and  the  val- 
ley rang  with  the  cries  of  the  human 
stag.  The  stone  she  held,  truly  aimed, 
struck  the  pilloried  puppet  on  the 
painted  face,  tearing  away  a  piece  of 
waxen  cheek,  and,  with  an  ugly  shud- 
der that  mountebanked  vitality,  the 
doll  reeled  in  a  heap  on  the  ground. 
Winston  and  the  two  women  applauded 
vociferously  ;  Lena  and  Culpin  ran  for- 


ward together,  the  one  to  examine  the 
result  of  her  cast,  the  other  to  restore 
the  martyr  plaything  to  its  place 
against  its  gibbet.  Only  Valentine 
said  nothing,  did  nothing.  He  stood 
quite  still,  while  a  queer  feeling  surged 
over  him  a  feeling,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  faint,  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  vi- 
olently sick,  as  if  grass  and  sky  were 
in  conspiracy  to  deceive  him  by  shuf- 
fling their  relative  positions  with  in- 
credible swiftness. 

He  was  himself  again  in  a  moment, 
but  from  that  moment  the  game  had 
grained  a  new  significance  for  him. 
Till  then  it  had  seemed  a  stupid,  fool- 
ish business  enough,  the  idle  invention 
of  an  idle  afternoon ;  now  it  appeared 
like  a  nightmare,  dim  and  barbarous. 
His  own  flesh  seemed  to  be  torn,  his 
own  being  to  bleed  with  the  wounds 
of  the  doll ;  all  childhood,  all  mother- 
I  hood  screamed  at  him  in  shrill  pain 
\  from  the  battered  and  mangled  body; 
the  wail  of  all  the  gentler  spirits  of  the 
world,  love,  and  pity,  and  tenderness, 
sounded  in  his  ears,  and  he  longed 
weakly  for  the  moral  courage  that 
would  have  allowed  him  to  ape  the  dar- 
iDg  of  the  monk  Telemachus,  who 
leaped  into  the  Roman  blood  ring  and 
bought  with  his  life  an  end  to  the 
battle  of  living  men.  All  that  was 
best  in  him  wanted  him  to  place  his 
body  as  a  bulwark  for  the  ruined 
plaything  that  represented  so  much 
in  its  piteous  dissolution.  But  he  did  not 
dare.  The  sneer  on  Culpin's  face,  the 
derision  in  Lena's  eyes  chilled  him 
as  he  thought — and  the  game  went  on. 
He  threw  when  his  turn  came,  but  his 
missiles  went  ever  wide,  shamefacedly 
sparing  the  mark  amid  the  mockery 
of  his  companions,  who  pelted  away 
lustily,  unconscious  of  the  latent  trag- 
edy, with  varying  fortunes.  The  girl 
that  Valentine  loved  was  the  luckiest 
in  her  aim,  and  there  was  the  final 
blow  that  left  the  outraged  toy  so  bat- 
tered as  to  seem  profitless  for  further 
sport. 

The  excitement  was  over  ;  the  artil- 
lery exhausted ;  the  hunting  spirit 
flagged.  Lena's  suggestion  that  an- 
other might  be  extracted  from  the 
little  shop  was  overborne  by  numbers  ; 
Mrs.  Winston's  brief  enthusiasm  had 
evaporated,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  insisted 
sturdily  upon  tea.  As  they  stood  in 
debate  on  the  edge  of  the  white  high- 
way, Valentine,  silent  and  slightly 
apart,  wondered  at  his  mood.  His 
speculations  and  the  argument  for  and 
against  immediate  adjournment  to  the 
tea  table  were  interrupted  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  Culpin.  "By  Jove,  look 
there,"  he  said,  and  pointed  the  lean 
forefinger  of  a  long  hand  at  the  de- 
serted shambles.  Along  the  narrow 
footpath,  worn  through  the  common 
grass,  a  little  girl  was  coming.  The 
footpath  was  one  of  many  that  radi- 
ated from  the  neighborhood  of  a  dis- 
tant schoolhouse  ;  the  girl,  who  seemed 
to  be  about  six  years  old,  had  some 
schoolbooks  under  her  arm  ;  she  was 
just  a  poor  commonplace  little  child, 
traveling  her  commonplace  route  at 
the  conclusion  of  her  commonplace  day. 
But  she  had  seen  from  afar  the  doll 
lying  on  the  ground  and  at  the  sight 
her  steps  had  quickened,  and  it 
was  to  this  that  Culpin  had  called  at- 
tention with  a  smile  on  his  unkind  face. 
His  group  stood  in  silence  and  looked 
on  as  the  little  girl,  unconscious  of  be- 
ing watched,  but  conscious  of  the 
colored  muddle  on  the  ground,  ran 
quickly  to  the  spot  where  the  doll  lay. 
They  saw  her  stoop  over  the  ruin,  look 
at  it  for  a  few  seconds  in  surprise  and 
doubt ;  then,  taking  up  the  dilapidated 
carcass  in  her  little  arms,  she  moved 
away,  sorely  embarrassed  by  the  ad- 
dition to  her  load,  but  hugging  her 
worthless  discovery  tightly.  Culpin 
laughed  loudly  as  the  little  figure 
stumbled  away  in  the  direction  of  some 
cottages  on  the  far  edge  of  the  green  ; 
the  others  laughed  a  little  ;  Valentine 
did  not  laugh  at  all. 

The  others  had  already  begun  to 
amove  in  the  direction  of  home.  Lena 
and  Culpin  turn  to  followed  them.  Val- 
entine lingered  behind  urder  the  pre- 
tense of  filling  a  pipe.  But  he  did  not 
rejoin  his  companions.  He  halted  at  the 
door  of  the  accommodating,  comprehen- 
sive shop,  and,  vividly  aware  of  his  own  i 
heart  beats,  he  went  in.    Again  the  old 


trader  rose  upon  him,  gnomelike,  from 
the  darkness ;  again  the  same  look  of 
incredulity  vexed  his  ancient  face  as 
Valentine  asked  him  if  he  had  another 
doll  like  the  one  that  had  already  been 
bought  there.  No,  the  old  man  had  not 
one  quite  the  same,  but,  he  added  cau- 
tiously, he  had  a  more  expensive  article 
and,  in  obedience  to  Valentine's  encour- 
aging nod,  he  produced  from  a  cup- 
board another  doll,  enveloped  in  tissue 
paper,  which  proved  to  be  larger  than 
the  first,  more  florid  of  cheek,  more  full 
of  figure,  more  yellow  as  to  the  hair, 
and  more  blue  as  to  the  inexpressive 
eye.  It  was  a  shilling  more  than  the 
other,  and  the  old  shopkeeper  eyed 
Valentine  dubiously  as  he  said  so  much, 
fearful  that  fate  could  not  really  accord 
him  two  such  cases  of  custom  in  a  single 
day.  He  was  swiftly  and  pleasantly 
disappointed.  Valentine  paid  the 
money,  seized  the  doll,  darted  out  of 
the  shop  and  ran  at  full  speed  toward 
the  cottage  in  which  the  child  had  dis- 
appeared. 

The  cottage  was  a  laborer's  cottage, 
small  and  mean,  with  a  small,  mean 
strip  of  garden  in  front,  bulwarked  by 
a  small  mean  wall.  As  Valentine  leaned 
inquiringly  upon  this  wall,  a  woman 
came  to  the  open  door  and  looked  a 
challenging  inquiry.  Valentine,  self- 
conscious  and  embarrassed,  stammered 
out  his  errand.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
little  girl  who  had  come  in  just  now  with 
a  broken  doll  in  her  arms.  Valentine 
immediately  unfolded  his  old  doll  and 
handed  it  to  her.  Without  a  word  she 
received  it  in  one  arm,  released  to  do  so 
from  the  clasp  that  enclosed  the  other 
puppet,  and  stood  there  staring  at  him 
between  the  two  delusive  images  of  her- 
self. Valentine  swiftly  silenced  the 
woman's  voluble  and  unavailing  calls 
upon  the  child  to  "  thank  the  gentle- 
man "  by  slipping  a  half-crown  into  her 
hand,  and,  turning  on  his  heel,  made  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  vilhge,  as  if  he 
were  walking  for  a  wager.  Only  once 
he  turned  his  head.  The  woman  was 
looking  after  him  in  stupid  wonder.  The 
child  was  looking  at  her  possessions. 
Her  little  head  bent  for  an  instant  to 
kiss  one  of  her  new  family — and  it  was 
the  battered  doll  that  she  kissed. 

When  the  river  was  silver  with  moon- 
light Valentine  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
garden  smoking  a  cigarette.  The  fine 
smoke,  rising  into  the  quiet  air,  seemed 
to  him  like  the  last  faint  exhalations  of 
a  funeral  pyre,  the  pyre  of  dead  love 
and  wasted  beauty  and  lost  hope.  Val- 
entine turned  to  see  the  slight,  grace- 
ful figure  gliding  over  the  grass,  the 
floating  white  draperies,  the  comely 
coils  of  hair  upon  the  uncovered  head. 
His  heart  had  ached  before  with  pleas- 
ure; it  ached  now,  but  the  ache  was 
only  pain  as  he  looked  into  the  beauti- 
ful face  and  read  there  an  annoyance 
that  was  almost  anger,  a  surprise  that 
was  almost  a  regret.  There  were  some 
seconds  of  age-long  silence  and  then  the 
girl  spoke. 

"  Clara  tells  me  that  you  are  going 
away  to  morrow.  Is  it  true?"  Val- 
entine felt  his  lips  tighten  queerly  as  he 
answered  quietly,  "Quite  true." 

"Why  are  you  going  away?"  she 
asked  imperiously,  and  he  thought  that 
her  eyes  were  bright  and  that  her  lips 
were  red,  and  the  dull  pain  at  the  core 
of  his  being  grew  keener,  but  he  only 
answered:  "  Do  you  really  wish  to 
know?" 

He  was  looking  straight  into  her 
pale,  strained  face  now,  and  he  spoke 
slowly.  "I  am  going  away  because  I 
have  lost  something  that  I  cared  for 
very  much — once."  He  wondered  that 
he  could  say  the  words  at  all;  he  won- 
dered even  more  that  he  could  say 
them  so  easily.  The  girl's  face  softened 
a  little.  "Are  you  angry  with  me  ?  " 
she  asked.  He  shook  his  head.  "  I 
have  no  right  to  be  angry."  "  Do  you 
think  I  was  flirting —  she  began,  but 
he  stopped  her. 

"  You  called  me  sentimental  to-day," 
he  said  gently;  "so  lam,  I  suppose. 
It's  no  use  our  talking  about  it,  for  you 
wouldn't,  couldn't,  understand.  You 
know  well  that  I  have  lived  through 
these  summer  days  feeding  on  a  great 
hope,  cherishing  a  great  desire,  loving 
a  great  love." 

She  interrupted  him  impatiently. 
"Of  course,  I  know  that,"  she  said; 
"  your  eyes,  your  voice,  everything  be- 
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trayed  you.    What  has  happened  ?  " 

"Nothing — to  you;  everything  to 
me,"  he  replied,  simply  and  sadly.  "I 
can't  talk  of  it.    I  am  only  going  away." 

"  But  you  must  talk  of  it,"  she  in- 
sisted. "I  have  the  right  to  know. 
What  has  come  between  us  ?  " 

He  straightened  himself  and  looked 
away.  "  Death,"  he  said,  and  the  girl, 
astonished,  echoed  him,  "Death?" 
"Yes,"  he  went  on.  "Between  me 
and  my  heart's  desire  there  lies  a  dead 
body — the  body  of  a  doll.  When  a  man 
loves  a  woman  so  dearly  as  to  ask  her 
to  be  his  wife  he  must  remember  that 
the  wife  may  be  a  mother.  That  doll 
revealed  you,  denounced  you — forgive 
me — judged  you.  Don't  let  us  say  any 
more.  We  should  not  have  said  so 
much." 

Their  eyes  met  now  steadily  and  the 
look  on  the  girl's  face  was  not  pleasant. 

Then  she  turned  and  went  into  the 
house,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Valen- 
tine, standing  there,  heard  the  piano 
jingle  and  her  sweet  fresh  voice  sing- 
ing the  drunken  song  from  "  The  Belle 
of  New  York."— Justin  McCarthy  in 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Evil  of  Heavy  Hats. 

When  traveling  in  countries  where 
the  great  majority  of  the  people 
habitually  walk  bareheaded,  as  is  the 
case  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, one  can  hardly  help  noticing  the 
great  number  of  handsome  heads  of 
hair  seen  on  the  streets.  This  fact  must 
be  accepted  as  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  the  hat  is  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  baldness.  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  more  bald  men  than  bald  wo- 
men in  the  world,  although  if  women 
were  condemned  to  wear  heavy,  unyield- 
ing felt  and  silk  hats  as  men  are,  they 
would  probably  suffer  as  much. 

The  headgear  to  which  men  are  con- 
demned for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
has  several  qualities  inseparable  from 
it  which  tend  to  lower  the  health  of  the 
scalp  and  injure  or  entirely  destroy  the 
hair,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  women's 
hats  come  under  the  same  condemna- 
tion. These  qualities  are  weight,  lack 
of  ventilation  and  tightness.  Any  hat 
which  causes  a  sense  of  oppression  and 
heaviness  across  the  brow  will  injure 
the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Let  any  woman  who  has  worn  for 
months  or  years  small,  light  bonnets 
set  back  from  the  face  put  on  a  stiff 
felt  hat  that  rests  upon  the  brow,  and 
she  will  soon  realize  how  vigorously  her 
whole  head  resents  the  unwonted 
tyranny.  She  will  find  herself  con- 
stantly lifting  the  weight  to  gain  a  mo- 
ment's relief  and  fresh  air  for  the  im- 
prisoned and  rebelling  nerves  and  brain. 
If  she  persists  in  wearing  the  hat,  in  a 
short  time  the  danger  signals  cease.  Her 
brow  becomes  apparently  indifferent  to 
the  insult ;  it  has  given  its  warning — its 
danger-signals  of  pain  and  discomfort — 
and  now  adapts  itself  to  the  new 
burden.  But  the  harm  goes  on,  never- 
theless. The  scalp  suffers  from  over- 
work, overheating  and  lack  of  ventila- 
tion, and  in  a  short  time  the  thinning 
temples  and  dull,  nerveless  hair  will  tell 
the  tale. 

The  growing  custom  for  women  of  re- 
moving the  hat  in  public  places,  to- 
gether with  the  extreme  lightness  of 
the  structures  demanded  by  fashion  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  should 
result  in  a  noticeable  improvement  in 
this  respect,  for  with  the  hair  as  with 
all  the  rest  of  us,  good  looks  cannot 
exist  without  good  health. — Youth's 
Companion. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  ordinary,  every-day  omelet  will 
put  on  a  new  air  if,  as  soon  as  it  is 

set,"  it  is  cut  into  quarters  and  each 
piece  is  rolled  separately  before  being 
removed  from  the  pan. 

When  buttering  pans,  Dario  moulds, 
cake  tins,  or  anything  which  requires 
greasing,  use  a  small,  fiat  bristle  paint 
brush.  It  costs  ten  cents,  and  if  kept 
clean  will  last  for  years. 

If  one  has  butter  that  is  not  entirely 


The  Watch 

of  the 

Period 


With  ordinary  care  and 
usage  anywhere, 
at  any  time — 


Through  heat 
and  cold,  or  jar 
and  jolt — 

The  Elgin  Watch  will  never  fail  m  its  faithful  performance 
of  perfect  timekeeping.    Guaranteed  against  original  defect. 

Kvery  Elgin  Watch  has  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works.    Booklet  free. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 
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sweet,  add  to  it  a  little  more  salt  and  a 
pinch  of  soda  and  bring  to  a  boil  on  the 
stove.  When  cold,  remove  the  cake, 
wipe  it  dry,  and  it  will  be  found  per- 
fectly sweet  for  cooking. 

Cold  soda  biscuits  can  be  dipped 
quickly  in  water  and  heated  through, 
or  they  may  be  sliced  thinly,  toasted 
crisply  and  served  with  coffee.  Cold 
muffins  are  good  split  and  toasted.  Cold 
Johnnycake,  sliced  thin,  makes  a  sweet, 
crisp  toast  for  breakfast. 

If  you  have  no  fat  at  hand  in  which 
to  fry  croquettes,  roll  them  pyramid 
shaped,  set  them  on  their  broad  base  in 
a  baking  pan,  pour  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter  over  each  one  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  till  crisp  and  brown.  It 
will  take  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to 
cook  them. 

Do  not  throw  away  the  salt  left  in 
the  ice  cream  pail  after  freezing.  Pour 
it  into  a  colander,  shake  the  water  from 
it  and  leave  it  there  till  it  dries,  then 
return  to  the  bag  to  be  used  again. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  nearly  a 
pint  of  salt  saved  after  the  freezing  of 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  cream. 

Iced  peaches  appropriately  begin  a 
hot  weather  luncheon.  The  peaches 
are  not  to  be  frozen,  but  kept  on  the  ice 
after  they  are  halved,  peeled,  and 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  until  they  are 
thoroughly  chilled.  A  small  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  may  be  served  with 
them  if  that  combination  is  liked. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Pineapple  Ice. — One  quart  of  water, 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar  boiled 
and  skimmed  as  before,  and  the  juice 
of  one  lemon  and  a  large,  perfectly  ripe 
pineapple,  carefully  peeled  and  shred- 
ded fine  with  a  silver  fork  ;  freeze. 

Minced  Clams. — Twenty-five  clams, 
two  tablespoonfuls  butter,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  flour,  one  gill  cream,  salt  and 
pepper.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the 
flour,  and  mix  until  smooth.  Then  add 
the  clams,  chopped  fine,  with  half  a 
pint  of  their  liquor.  Cook  fifteen  min- 
utes. Just  before  serving,  add  the 
cream  and  bring  to  a  boil. 

Cream  Rice  Pudding.— Two  table- 
spoonfuls  cold  boiled  rice,  three  table- 
spoonfuls  sugar,  yolk  one  egg,  three 
tablespoonfuls  cornstarch,  two  cups 
milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  vanilla.  Put 
the  milk  with  cold  rice  in  a  double 
boiler,  add  the  sugar  and  salt.  When 
it  boils,  add  the  cornstarch  wet  in  a 
few  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk.  Just 
before  it  is  ready  to  take  from  the  fire, 
add  the  egg  and  flavoring.  Eat  cold 
with  whipped  cream. 

Coffee  Filling  for  Cake. — One  cup 
hot  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  butter, 
two  egg  yolks,  two  tablespoonfuls  corn- 
starch, one-half  cup  very  strong  coffee. 
Beat  the  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon- 
colored.  Add  the  sugar  and  corn- 
starch, then  the  milk  and  butter,  and 
cook  until  it  boils.  Add  the  coffee.  Re- 
turn to  the  double  boiler  and  cook  until 
thick.  When  cool,  fill  the  cake  and 
cover  it  with  a  coffee  frosting. 

Fried  Stdffed  Eggs. — Prepare  the 
eggs  as  for  stuffed  eggs,  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  whites  evenly,  and  press- 
ing the  two  halves  together  so  as  to 


make  it  appear  as  a  whole  egg.  Take 
what  is  left  of  the  mixture,  add  to  it 
one  raw  egg  beaten  light,  roll  each  egg 
in  this,  covering  thoroughly  every  part 
of  it,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  Serve 
around  a  dish  of  green  peas,  or  with  a 
cream  sauce  into  which  has  been  stirred, 
just  before  removing  from  fire,  two 
slightly  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  Parmesan  cheese. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  hy  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hairs  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


WESTERN 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

(Formerly  Gas  City  Bus.  Coll.) 

Each  department,  Business,  Normal, 
Shorthand,  in  charge  of  specialists. 
Equipments  the  very  best. 
Tuition  $10  per  month. 
Send  for  our  Catalog. 

J.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  Principal, 

Stockton,  Cal. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL  -  MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tsar.   :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


*S     s- T*y*  -  When 

tttoj^ss1^111^ ye  hae  naelhing 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.    Itwili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

Wearetheoriginatorsand  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

ealimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Sefld    4c       ^or  'ar£e  illustrated  litho- 
'     graphed  catalocue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FHNeHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


g "S'CataloguE 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurserleB  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 


WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FRBE.  Bend 
for  It  to-da., 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

Sax  Dlmaa,  Los  Angela  Co.,  Cal 


We  Pay 

the 
Freight. 


Warranted 

for 
Ten  Years. 


$21. 


90 


Write  and  ask  us  how  we  can  sell  our  high  grade 
drop-head 

Eureka  Sewing  Machine 

for  this  figure.   Will  soon  convince  you  it  is  equal 
to  any  S65.00  MacHiNE  on  the  market. 

W.  O.  HARDWARE  CO., 

SrtlN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  %  9.00  per  1000. 
'         "      10.00    "  " 
"       11.60    "  " 
"       12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

4 BO  SANTA  FB  AVE,,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

ILE  PROPTHATSAVEStheCROP 

They  are  to  the  wood- 
en fruit  prop  what  the 
clothespin  is  to  the 
clothesline.  They 
grasp  the  prop  by  the 
prong  points  and 
form  a  crutch  that 
holdsthe  limb  firmly 
but  as  gently  as  if 
held  by  hand. 
Be  sure  you  get 
'Woodward's 
adjustable  p'  op  brack- 
et. The  only  one  that 
adjusts  itself  to  any 
prop  or  Cottonwood 
pole.  Cost  2c  eacu 
an  d  never  wears  out.   Ask  your  hardware  dealer. 

J.  K.  Woodward  £  Co,  860  Vins-st  Riverside.CaL 


"Greenbank"  Pore  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    WI.   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
bole  Agents,     -     No.  138  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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May. 
69*®70M 
70X@69*j 
70  @T0% 
7(I'4@69X 


May. 
81  ®32 
3l«@31'a 
31*@3I* 
31X@3I 
3U*®31* 
30Jg@31* 


May,  1903. 
$1  If.    al  15V 
1  17   @1  17'  i 

1-1656®  

1  16S®  

 @  

1  18'8@1  18V! 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  10,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec 

Wednesday   67H@68X 

Thursday   68H@67% 

Friday   68M@69 

Saturday   6&H®67% 

Monday   67*@68 

Tuesday   68ft@67% 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oat9 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec. 

Wednesday   31  ®31% 

Thursday   31*@31 

Friday   3\li@3\% 

Saturday   3I*@31 

Monday   30*@3t 

Tuesday   30?$®3l* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902. 

Thursday   $1  13*@1  131s 

Friday   1  14=S£@1  15* 

Saturday   1  143i@l  14'/t 

Monday   1  14H®1  15 

Tuesday  *  ®  

Wednesday   1  16*@1  15Ji 

*  Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

Efforts  to  depress  values  for  wheat  are 
not  meeting  with  any  marked  success, 
although  shippers  have  been  holding  back 
as  much  as  possible  in  their  buying,  hop- 
ing by  this  means  to  bring  sellers  to  their 
terms.  Those  interested  in  bearing  the 
market  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  it 
appear,  through  their  agents,  as  also 
through  the  press  and  in  any  other  way 
which  might  present  itself,  that  farmers 
should  unload  now.  These  same  parties, 
shippers  and  speculators,  had  viewed  the 
situation  over  in  both  hemispheres,  north 
and  south,  raking  the  field,  as  it  were, 
with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  to  secure  all  infor- 
mation possible,  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer, of  course,  and  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  the  time  for  the 
grower  to  sell.  This  means  nothing 
other  than  that  the  parties  setting  forth 
this  information  want  to  get  the  mar- 
ket in  a  position  to  be  able  to  buy  to 
advantage.  If  the  same  operators  were 
loaded  up  with  wheat  they  would  en- 
deavor to  keep  other  parties  off  the  mar- 
ket, so  as  to  be  able  to  unload  to  good 
advantage.  Nearly  all  the  information 
heralded  by  those  interested  financially  in 
the  market  is  cooked  up  for  the  purpose 
of  either  bulling  or  bearing  values,  just  as 
their  interests  for  the  time  require.  The 
future  cannot,  of  course,  be  outlined  with 
any  great  accuracy,  but  there  is  nothing 
at  the  moment  in  sight  to  demonstrate 
that  wheat  is  now  high,  or  that  it  is  likely 
to  go  begging  for  custom  this  season  at 
unprofitably  low  figures. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  20 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  13?*®  1  15 

Oregon  Valley    ®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    ®  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  10  ®1  12V4 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations  5sll*d@6s0d  6s4*d@6s5d 

Freight  rates   37*@38=Ks  22*@23s 

Local  market   96^®1  00       1  13X@1  16M 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.13}@1.16J. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.15*@1.18L 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange.  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.16J@l.UiJ;  May,  1903,  $1.18i@1.18J. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  August  1st  and  September  1st: 

Tons —  August  1st.  Sept.  1st. 

Wheat   41,471  *67,337 

Barley   40,547  f62,066 

Oats   5,862  6,985 

Corn   1,622  1,463 

*  Including  27,106  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
39,752  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  48,936  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
10.140  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  incroase  of 
25,866  tons  for  the  month  of  August.  A 
year  ago  there  wore  110,871  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

The  outward  movement  was  not  so 
heavy  as  preceding  week,  but  was  still  of 
very  fair  average  proportions.  Business 
on  local  account  was  of  moderate  volume. 
Quotable  values  continued  at  previously 
noted  range,  with  sellers  as  a  rule  not  dis- 
posed to  grant  material  concessions. 
Compared  with  current  wheat  values, 
flour  is  going  at  low  figures. 

Superfine,  lower  grades   12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60®2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   3  I5®8  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  35@3  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65@3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90® 3  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   8  0O®8  40 

BARLEY. 
Strength  has  continued  to  be  developed 
in  the  market  for  this  cereal,  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  lower  grades  or  feed  de- 
scriptions, prices  for  which  have  been 
crowded  close  to  the  figures  obtainable  for 
export  and  brewing  grades.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  light  proportion  of 
offerings  showing  low  grade,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  shorting  of  the  mar- 
ket is  almost  wholly  of  feed  qualities. 
Those  who  have  sold  short  in  the  specu- 
lative market  have  been  anxious  to  get 
out,  and  in  their  scramble  to  fill  have  been 
more  or  less  scorched.  No.  1  feed,  May 
delivery,  touched  $1  06,  or  a  little  more 
than  could  be  readily  realized  at  same 
time  for  spot  offerings  of  best  export 
grades.  Shipments  continue  to  be  made 
in  wholesale  quantity,  mainly  to  Europe. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   1  00  @1  02* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   97*®  i  00 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  0J*@1  05 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  20  @1  30 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  00  @1  15 

OATS. 

Weakness  has  not  been  quite  so  pro- 
nounced in  the  market  for  this  cereal  as 
for  several  weeks  preceding.  The  im- 
provement was  not  so  much  attributable 
to  increased  inquiry  or  to  any  material 
advance  in  the  bids  of  buyers,  as  to  the 
firmness  of  other  feed  cereals  making  oats 
decidedly  cheap  at  current  figures  and 
causing  less  selling  pressure. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  ®1  22* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  02*@1  07* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  05  ®1  12* 

Milling   1  15  ®1  20 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  17*@1  22* 

Black  Russian   90  ®1  10 

Red   65  ®1  12* 

CORN. 

Stocks  are  mainly  Large  Yellow,  and 
these  have  been  reduced  considerably 
within  the  past  fortnight.  There  has 
been  lately  a  fair  shipping  demand,  mainly 
for  Australia.  While  the  market  pre- 
sents a  slightly  better  tone,  there  is  no 
advance  to  record  in  quotable  rates.  Pres- 
ent prices  are  on  too  high  a  plane  for  corn 
to  be  consumed  freely. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  42*@1  45 

RYE. 

In  consequence  of  recent  shipments  to 
Europe  and  Australia,  there  is  a  little  bet- 
ter tone  to  the  market  and  a  disposition 
to  ask  slightly  higher  figures  than  lately 
current. 

Good  to  choice   87*®  92* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  evidence  of  any  trading  in  this 
cereal.     Quotations  are  unchanged,  but 
values    are    necessarily   poorly  defined, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  dullness. 

Good  to  choice   156  ®170 

BEANS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  beans  of 
any  description.  Stocks  of  old  have  been 
worked  down  to  rather  small  compass, 
and  new  crop  has  not  yet  begun  to  come 
forward  In  wholesale  quantity.  Harvest- 
ing is  now  under  full  headway  in  the  Sac- 
ramento river  section,  and  the  outlook  is 
for  a  good  crop  of  good  quality.  Values 
throughout  are  being  maintained  about 
as  last  quoted,  and  nothing  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating any  serious  breaks  in  prices  in 
the  near  future,  unless  it  be  for  Black-eye 
beans,  values  for  which  have  been  lately 
abnormally  high. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  00  @3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  50  ®2  60 

Lady  Washington   2  30  ®2  40 

Pinks   2  10  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  95  ®3  05 

Reds   2  25   @2  50 

Red  Kidney   2  75  ®3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  75  ®3  85 

Black-eye  Beans   3  60  ®3  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  ®1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
The  market  remains  quiet,  with  only 
Green  Dried  offering  at  present.  Millers 
and  jobbers  are  well  stocked  with  Green 
or  Blue,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
very  active  demand  for  this  variety  for 
some  time.    Niles  or  White  Peas  are  too 


scarce  to  be  quotable  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Offerings  of  new  crop  Niles  are  likely  to 
meet  with  a  firm  market. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  30  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   — ®  

WOOL. 

Spot  stocks  continue  of  light  volume, 
and  include  very  little  of  desirable  quality 
in  the  offerings  from  first  hands.  North- 
ern Fall  is  beginning  to  come  forward, 
and  fairly  liberal  offerings  of  same  are  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future,  with  prospects 
of  all  wools  in  prime  to  choice  condition 
meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  full  cur- 
rent values.  The  markets  East  and 
abroad  are  reported  in  generally  healthy 
condition. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  ®16 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  :  13  @I4 

Middle  County,  free  IS  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  «t  1 1 

Southern.  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  ®15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  ®16 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   10  @I2 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®15 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  .'  10  @12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs   8  @10 

HOPS. 

No  heavy  quantities  of  new  hops  have 
yet  come  forward,  but  there  are  more 
than  enough  spot  offerings  to  accommo- 
date all  buyers  at  full  prices  asked,  the 
quotable  range,  based  on  asking  figures, 
being  nominally  21@24c  for  good  to  choice 
1902  hops.  Some  shipments  are  being 
made  eastward  and  to  Europe  direct  from 
interior  points  A  New  York  review 
states  as  follows: 

11  Business  on  the  local  market  has  been 
of  small  volume,  and  the  limited  quality 
of  1901  hops  left  in  first  hands  makes  it 
quite  certain  that  no  activity  will  be 
shown  until  the  new  crop  comes  forward. 
Prices  are  well  sustained,  however,  on  all 
grades,  and  holders  are  generally  firm  in 
their  views.  We  note  quite  a  movement 
in  old  olds,  one  line  of  700  bales  States 
selling  on  the  market  at  6c.  A  few  bales 
of  new  seedlings  have  arrived  and  sold  to 
brewers  at  extreme  prices.  From  ad- 
vanced figures  from  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment it  looks  as  if  the  falling  off  in  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquors  for  July  was  not 
over  200,000  bbls.  as  compared  with  July 
of  last  year,  when  the  consumption  was 
exceptionally  heavy.  Crop  advices  from 
New  York  State  have  been  more  unfavor- 
able this  week,  a  severe  attack  of  lice  be- 
ing reported  in  many  sections,  and  unless 
the  weather  conditions  are  such  as  to  pre- 
vent the  trouble  spreading  there  will  be  a 
serious  loss  of  quality  and  a  reduction  in 
the  yield.  Some  of  the  seedlings  are  be- 
ing picked  and  the  fear  of  damage  from 
vermin  may  start  picking  on  the  main 
crop  before  it  is  sufficiently  matured.  It 
is  said  that  31,000  bales  of  the  Oregon 
crop  have  been  contracted;  If  this  is  true 
it  would  Indicate  about  one-third  of  the 
Coast  crop  now  under  contract.  Condi- 
tions in  England  are  about  the  same  as 
reported  of  late.  Germany  will  have  a 
large  crop.  Mail  advices  say  that  Eng- 
land is  buying  quite  largely  of  cheap  Ger- 
man hops  at  40  marks." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  is  showing  much  the 
same  condition  as  for  some  weeks  past, 
arrivals  and  offerings  continuing  of  suf- 
ficiently liberal  volume  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  any  noteworthy  firmness. 
While  there  may  be  no  radical  changes  in 
the  near  future,  fluctuations  are  more  apt 
to  be  to  firmer  than  to  easier  figures.  Stocks 
in  the  hands  of  producers  are  understood 
to  be  now  light  and  most  of  the  crop  is 
reported  in  warehouses  or  under  cover. 

Wheat,  good  to  choloe   9  50®  12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  'Mali  50 

Wild  Oat,  good  to  choice   6  50®  9  00 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Volunteer   6  50£  7  50 

Compressed   9  00@12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   37*®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
While  spot  stocks  and  offerings  of  Bran 
and  Middlings  are  of  fair  volume,  and 
more  than  sufficient  for  immediate  re- 
quirements at  full  current  rates,  supplies 
are  mostly  in  few  hands,  so  there  is  little 
or  no  selling  competition.  Rolled  Barley 
is  higher  and  firm  at  the  advance.  Milled 
Corn  is  fairly  steady,  but  movement  is 
not  extensive. 

Bran,  »  ton   !9  50® 20  50 

Middlings   23  00® 25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    21  00@22  50 

Barley,  Rolled    21  50® 22  50 

Oornmeal      80  00®  3 1  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@31  50 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  this  department.  Values 
for  the  several  kinds  mentioned  below  are 


quotably  as  last  noted,  but  are  in  the  main 
largely  nominal,  in  the  absence  of  any 
noteworthy  trading.  The  quantities  of 
most  varieties  offering  at  present  are  not 
sufficient  to  admit  of  wholesale  trading. 

Ptr  etl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  50 

Mustard,  Yellow   s  26®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75®  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   314®  3^ 

Rape   14®  2 

Hemp   8*®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Same  Inactivity  previously  noted  is  pre- 
vailing in  the  bag  market.  There  are  no 
special  changes  to  record  in  quotable 
rates.  There  is  a  weak  tone  to  Grain 
Bags,  with  prospects  of  still  lower  prices 
the  coming  campaign  than  prevailed  the 
past  season. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — ® — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot    5X®  614 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  5K®  6 

San  Quentln  Bags,  9  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8-i  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  D>s  82  ®38 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  18  ®14 

Bean  Bags   i\@  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6n,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Demand  is  good  for  Hides,  both  Dry 
and  Wet  Salted,  but  more  particularly  for 
the  former,  with  market  firm  at  the 
quotations.  Pelt  market  is  not  showing 
much  activity,  but  values  are  without 
quotable  change.  Tallow  is  in  fair  re- 
quest at  previously  quoted  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  fbs   11  @ —  9*@ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs         10  @—  8*«— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  Sis   8*®—  7*®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ® —  8  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs..   8*@-  7*@— 

Stags    7  @—     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*@-  7*@— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   »*@—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  @17     IS  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  ®—    11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  ttis   18  @—     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75  ®8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  ®2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         160  62  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin    SO  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   IS  @  SO 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  SO 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        ®  8 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*        ®  5 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Market  inclines  against  buyers,  with 
not  much  offering  at  this  center  or  at  pro- 
ducing points.  Should  the  usual  amount 
be  consumed  there  is  likely  little  more 
now  in  the  State  than  will  be  absorbed  by 
the  home  demand.  Present  prices  will 
tend,  however,  to  check  the  consumption 
and  will  encourage  the  foisting  upon  the 
market  of  adulterated  honey  and  substi- 
tutes. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  b*4@  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   5  @  ft'i 

White  Comb,  10)  frames  18  ®14 

Amber  Comb   10  ®12 

Dark  Comb  8  ®9 

BEESWAX. 
Very  little  arriving  and  no  probability 
of  the  market  being  burdened  with  offer- 
ings the  current  season.   Values  are  being 
well  maintained  at  the  quoted  range. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  $  B>  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  in  fair  request  at  quotably  un- 
changed rates,  with  no  excessive  supplies 
and  not  likely  to  be  In  the  near  future. 
Market  for  Mutton  shows  steadiness,  the 
demand  being  sufficient  to  sustain  values 
at  current  range.  Neither  Veal  nor  Lamb 
is  in  heavy  receipt  and  desirable  stock  is 
meeting  with  a  good  market.  Hogs 
brought  fully  as  good  average  figures  as 
preceding  week,  with  arrivals  of  only 
moderate  volume  and  no  lack  of  demand. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  Is  exacted  in  buying  catt'e  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7  ®— 

Beef,  seoond  quality   6*®— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  «*— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*®8o;  wethers   8  ®  8* 
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Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs   6tf@  6% 

Hogs,  small,  (at   6  @  6H 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6X@  6% 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   IVt®  8 

Veal,  small,  fi  R>   8  @  9H 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  @  8tf 

Lamb,  spring,  |»  lb   9   @  9H 

POULTRY. 
Much  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in 
the  poultry  market  as  during:  preceding; 
week.  Neither  domestic  or  Eastern  was 
in  excessive  supply,  and  it  was  the  excep- 
tion where  offerings  other  than  inferior 
failed  to  meet  with  prompt  custom  at  full 
current  figures.  Demand  was  mainly  for 
Chickens,  and  in  consequence  the  firmness 
of  the  market  was  most  pronounced  on 
this  fowl. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice    @  

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   17  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb   16  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  *  lb   15  @  16 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  50  <§6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @6  00 

Fryers   4  00   @4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  <p  dozen   2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   2  50  (3>b  00 

Geese,  $  pair   1  25   @1  50 

Goslings,  f>  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  ®1  50™ 

BUTTER. 

There  is  more  fresh  butter  on  the  mar- 
ket than  custom  can  be  found  for  at 
full  prices  quoted,  despite  the  higher 
quotations  announced  by  some  parties 
who  are  posing  as  great  friends  of  the 
producer.  The  higher  quotations  are 
not  only  incorrect,  but  they  are  work- 
ing against  the  interests  of  the  producer 
and  in  favor  of  some  local  and  Eastern 
speculative  operators,  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  foist  held  or  cold  storage 
stock  upon  consumers  in  greater  quanti- 
ties and  at  bigger  profits  than  would  be 
possible  were  prices  for  fresh  not  crowded 
to  unwarranted  levels  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  trade  on  to  these  speculative  hold- 
ings. Some  of  the  daily  papers  are  de- 
ploring the  absence  of  an  exchange  to  fix 
quotations  for  dairy  products  and  save 
the  reporter's  time  and  shoe  leather.  To 
make  the  reporter's  life  an  easy  one,  there 
probably  should  be  more  exchanges,  dom- 
inated by  a  "Big  Four"  or  "Six"  or 
some  other  combination  to  fix  things  to 
gull  the  public  and  swindle  the  producer. 

Creamery,  extras,  <fl  n>   28!4@29 

Creamery,  firsts  26  @27H 

Dairy,  select   26  @— 

-Dairy,  firsts  24  @25 

Dairy  seconds   20  @22« 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   20 

Mixed  store   17  @18 

Pickled  Roll   21  @23 

CHEESE. 

Stocks  of  domestic  product  are  of  quite 
moderate  volume,  particularly  so  of  mild- 
flavored  new  of  high  grade.  The  latter  is 
commanding  in  a  small  way  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  quotable  rates.  While  current 
values  for  other  grades  are  being  fairly 
well  maintained,  buyers  are  not  taking 
hold  freely  at  full  figures. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11!4@12 

California,  good  to  choice   10l/s@ll 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Amerioas  "   11!4@13 

EGGS. 

Fresh  eggs  which  are  strictly  select  in 
every  respect  are  not  plentiful  and  are 
bringing  tolerably  stiff  prices,  especially 
in  a  small  way,  selling  up  to  33c,  including 
city  delivery.  But  fresh  eggs,  which  run 
irregular  as  to  size  and  color,  are  moving 
rather  slowly  and  at  comparatively  low 
figures,  having  to  compete  with  Eastern 
and  cold  storage  eggs,  these  being  offered 
freely. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  31  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  25  @29 
California,  good  to  choice  store   22  ®24 

VEGETABLES. 

There  was  little  variation  in  the  prices 
of  vegetables  from  the  figures  of  preced- 
ing week.  Seasonable  varieties  were  fairly 
well  represented,  although  the  proportion 
of  choice  to  select  of  most  kinds  was  not 
heavy,  and  especially  was  this  the  case  as 
regards  Corn,  Peas  and  Beans.  The  Onion 
market  showed  a  little  firmer  tone,  in  con- 
sequence "of  recent  heavy  shipments  to 
Australia.  Tomatoes  continued  in  more 
than  ample  supply  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand at  full  current  rates,  and  conces- 
sions to  buyers  were  of  rather  common 
occurrence. 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   3  @  4 

Beans,  String,  ¥  B>   1H®  2V4 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  lb   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts...    50  ®  65 

Corn,  Groen,  Alameda,  ^8  crate   75  @1  25 

Corn,  Green,  H  sack    50  @100 

Cucumbers,  "P  large  box   30  w  50 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   40  ®  60 

Gaelic,  »  ft   IK®  2 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental          55  ®  66 

Okra,  Green,  ¥  box   30  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  <J»  ft   2H@  3V4 


Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  box   35  ®  60 

Peppers,  Bell.  *  box   35  @  60 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box..  30  @  50 

Tomatoes,  River,  $  large  box   25  @  50 

POTATOES. 

The  movement  of  potatoes  outward  from 
this  center  was  not  so  brisk  as  preceding 
week,  and  the  market  was  hardly  so  firm, 
although  in  the  matter  of  quotable  values 
there  were  no  radical  changes.  Many  of 
the  potatoes  now  offering  here  are  of  only 
fair  quality,  and  for  this  sort  the  market 
inclined  against  sellers.  Sweets  were  in 
increased  receipt,  mainly  from  Merced, 
and  were  offered  at  rf  duced  figures. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   85  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select, 

cental   40  @  65 

Early  Rose   30  @  45 

Garnet  Chile    @  

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental  1  50  @  2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  fresh  fruits  continued 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  preceding  week, 
although  tendency  was  to  slightly  better 
average  prices  than  had  been  ruling,  es- 
pecially on  desirable  shipping  stock.  In- 
ferior fruit  of  all  varieties  met  with  poor 
custom,  even  at  low  figures.  Plums  fared 
about  the  worst  of  any  fruit  on  the  list, 
although  common  Bartlett  Pears  and 
common  Peaches  and  Prunes  suffered 
much  the  same  shabby  treatment.  A  few 
Bartlett  Pears  of  high  grade  brought  tol- 
erably good  figures  on  shipping  orders. 
Canners  bid  up  to  $20  per  ton  for  some 
3  inch  Bartletts,  and  if  they  had  bid 
double  the  figure,  they  would  not  have 
obtained  many  of  the  kind  in  question. 
Choice  Red  Nectarines  were  quotable  up 
to  75c  per  201b.  box,  while  White  were 
difficult  to  place  over  40c.  Figs  made  a 
better  display  than  any  previous  date  the 
current  season,  and  market  was  rather 
easy  in  tone,  although  choice  sold  fairly 
well,  Black  commanding  best  figures. 
Grapes  were  in  fair  request,  table  stock 
selling  at  much  the  same  prices  as  last 
quoted,  while  wine  varieties  in  bulk  com- 
manded an  advance  on  opening  figures. 
Watermelons  were  in  very  fair  supply  and 
good  demand  at  steady  rates.  Cantaloupes 
and  Nutmeg  Melons  were  in  reduced  re- 
ceipt and  higher.  There  were  no  heavy 
arrivals  of  Berries  of  any  sort,  but  de- 
mand was  not  very  active  and  prices  re- 
mained about  as  last  quoted. 

Apples,*  fancy,  4-tier  box   90®  1  10 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  60-lb.  box..  60®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  K501b  box.  30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   — ®  — 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   1  00®  2  00 

Crabapples,  f»  small  box   25®  50 

Blackberries,  ft  chest    2  0)@  4  00 

Raspberries,  V  chest   6  00®  9  00 

Figs,  1-layer  box,  40@75c;  2-layer   65®  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  f>  crate   25®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,  f\  crate   50®  90 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   35®  75 

Grapes,  Seedless,  fs  crate   60®  85 

Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  V  ton   23  00@24  00 

Nectarines,  Red,  *  box   50®  75 

Nectarines,  White,  *  box   25®  50 

Nutmeg  Melons,  *  box   50@  1  00 

Peaches,  fs  box   25®  65 

Peaches,  *  basket..   15®  25 

Peaches,  Cling,  in  bulk,  f)  ton.        .10  00@15  CO 

Peaches,  Freestone,  in  bulk,     ton. .  10  00@15  00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40- lb  box   60®  85 

Pears,  common,  $  box   25®  50 

Pears,  No.  1  Bartlett,  $  ton    10  00@15  00 

Plums',  $  ton     6  00@10  00 

Plums,  choice  large,  ¥  box  or  crate..      30®  50 

Plums,  small,  f!  box   15®  30 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  fi  crate    25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  f)  chest. .  6  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Melinda,  fi  chest  ....  3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  *  doz   1  00®  3  00 

Whortleberries,  f>  lb   4®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  a  generally  better  tone 
than  at  any  previous  date  since  the  cur- 
rent season  opened.  Quotable  values  have 
not  changed  to  any  appreciable  degree, 
but  there  is  good  indication  that  prices 
have  touched  bed-rock,  and  that  any 
changes  from  this  time  forward  are  more 
apt  to  be  in  favor  of  the  producing  and 
selling  interest  than  the  reverse.  Es- 
pecially are  the  prospects  good  for  choice 
to  select  qualities  of  nearly  every  descrip- 
tion of  dried  fruit  inclining  in  favor  of  the 
producer  from  this  forward.  No  sudden 
or  radical  changes  are  looked  for,  but  with 
the  general  air  of  confidence  that  is  now 
being  established,  no  fears  need  be  enter- 
tained about  lack  of  demand  at  prevailing 
values  for  all  offerings  of  desirable  qual- 
ity, with  hardening  of  prices  later  on 
sufficient  at  least  to  cover  cost  of  carrying. 
The  outlook  on  low-grade  fruit  is  not  so 
bright,  but  while  values  for  this  descrip- 
tion may  not  develop  any  material  im- 
provement, there  is  little  probability  of 
the  market  for  merchantable  common 
qualities  dropping  materially  below  cur- 
rent levels.  There  is  a  fair  outward 
movement  both  by  sea  and  rail,  and  spot 
stocks  show  no  noteworthy  accumulations 


of  any  sort.  Figs  of  new  crop  are  offering 
in  considerable  quantity,  the  season's  out- 
put of  this  fruit  being  probably  the  largest 
in  the  State's  record  and  the  quality  in 
the  main  fine.  New  crop  Prunes  will  not 
likely  be  ready  for  delivery  in  wholesale 
quantity  for  several  weeks  yet.  and  there 
is  no  heavy  selling  for  forward  delivery, 
growers  in  most  instances  being  slow  to 
accept  current  figures  and  dealers  show- 
ing no  disposition  to  materially  advance 
previous  bids.  New  Prunes  are  quoted  on 
the  2J@2Jc  basis  for  the  4  sizes,  with 
40-50's  at  |@  Jc  premium,  the  higher  fig- 
ures being  for  Santa  Clara.  Extra  large 
Prunes,  or  30-40's,  are  likely  to  command 
fancy  figures,  with  prospects  of  being  too 
scarce  to  be  quotable  in  a  regular  way. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5Vi@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   6tf@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f»  ft  5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6H@  6% 

Nectarines,  i»  ft   4  @  4yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4J4®  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   — @ — 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   6  @7 

Pears,  halves,  choioe   iVt@  b% 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good    3K@  4ft 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow  5  @6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3%@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2!4@2!4c;  40-50s,  4@4i4c; 
50-60s,  3*@3Sic;  60-" 0s,  3«3^c;  70-80S,  2tf@3&; 
80-90S,  2@2^c;  90-100s,  lK@15£c. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered    3H®  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3V4@  4 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  30  @60 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   2H@  3 

Peaches,  unpeeled   <a  

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,  ft  ft   1^4®  2% 

RAISINS. 

The  market  is  without  new  feature. 
Stocks  of  old  still  in  the  hands  of  packers 
and  wholesale  distributors  probably  ag- 
gregate less  than  forty  carloads,  and 
these  are  likely  to  be  all  in  consuming 
channels  before  new  become  available. 
Prices  for  old  are  quotably  unchanged, 
and  for  1902  product  have  not  yet  been 
established. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  still  in  evidence,  late  Valen- 
cias  and  Seedlings,  and  are  offering  at 
reasonable  figures,  much  the  same  as  last 
quoted,  but  fail  to  prove  attractive  to 
very  many  consumers,  owing  to  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  other  and 
more  seasonable  fruit.  Lemons  have  had 
warm  weather,  Admission  Day  and  a  Wild 
West  show  in  their  favor,  with  many  a 
boy  and  his  best  girl  patronizing  the  lem- 
onade stands,  but  the  supply  is  still  far 
from  being  exhausted,  and  prices  continue 
on  a  low  plane,  quotations  remaining 
practically  as  last  noted.  Limes  are  offer- 
ing at  unchanged  rates,  another  invoice  of 
Mexican  product  arriving  the  current 
week. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,     box    2  50@4  00 

Seedlings,  ft  box   1  50@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  *$»  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  75 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  *  box   4  50®5  00 

NUTS. 

New  crop  Almonds  are  beginning  to 
arrive  in  wholesale  quantity,  and  are 
meeting  with  fair  custom,  mainly  within 
range  of  8J@UJc.  for  soft  to  paper  shell, 
although  some  very  select  N.  P. 's  are  held 
at  12@12£c.  at  primary  points.  No  prices 
for  new  crop  Walnuts  have  been  yet 
named,  but  prospects  are  favorable  for  a 
firm  market.  Old  Walnuts  are  now  prac- 
tically out  of  stock  an<d  are  not  quotable. 
Peanuts  are  offering  in  only  moderate 
quantity  and  are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    8H@  9M 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  @  

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  soft  shell  ...  @  

Cal .  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell . . . .  @  

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell. . . .  @  

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4K@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  rt!4 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  wine  market  is  showing 
little  life  at  present,  which  is  nothing  re- 
markable, it  being  practically  between 
seasons.  There  is  not  much  of  last  sea- 
son's product  now  remaining  in  first 
hands.  Dry  wines  of  last  season's  vintage 
are  quotable  nominally  at  20@25c  per 
gallon  wholesale,  some  selections  being 
held  at  a  little  higher  range.  Prices  for 
wine  grapes  are  showing  a  much  wider 
range  than  ordinarily.  White  grapes  of 
high  grade,  suitable  for  dry  wines,  are 
quotable  up  to  $30  per  ton,  and  red  of 
only  fair  quality  range  down  to  $20.  Dry 
wine  grapes  are  quotable  as  to  selection 
and  grade  at  $20@26  per  ton  for  red  and 
$25@30  per  ton  for  white.  Sweet  wine 
grapes  are  quotable  at  $12@20  per  ton,  as 
to  kind,  and  grade,  the  higher  figure  be- 
ing for  best  white  and  the  lower  price  for 
second  crop  Muscat  and  Tokay  culls. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  X  sacks   142,089 

Wheat,  centals  215,592 

Barley,  centals...  325.037 

Oats,  centals   23,006 

Corn,  centals   20 

Rye,  centals   17,182 

Beans,,  sacks   8.942 

Potatoes,  sacks   23,909 

Onions,  sacks   6  532 

Hay,  tons   5,908 

Wool,  bales   1,732 

Hops,  bales   31 


Since 
July  l,  1902. 

1,193,068 
963,748 
1,551,341 
139,192 
9.513 
64,476 
39,546 
219,235 
45  887 
45  646 
12,949 
157 


Same  time 
last  year. 

1,143,703 
573,858 
814,362 
222,339 
13,i00 
7,995 
21,289 
270,399 
64,130 
27,177 
16,142 
205 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks....  257,144 
Wheat,  centals...  207,1-5 
Barley,  centals...  3U6,500 

Oats,  centals   544 

Corn,  centals   2,746 

Beans,  sacks   757 

Hay,  bales   6,536 

Wool,  pounds   81.985 

Hops,  pounds   530 

Honey,  cases   350 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  1,704 


Since 
July  1,  1902 


864,620 
864,203 
1,132,362 
7,099 
8  063 
3,5K) 
24,834 
316,507 
3,711 
435 
13,408 


Same  time 
last  year. 

929,900 
462,291 
604,974 
1,165 
7,126 
1,626 
641 
214,795 
21,584 
1,420 
7,482 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Sept.  10  —Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, — @ — c  ;  prime  wire  tray,  — @— c;  choice, 
— @-  c;  fancy,  — ®-c.   New,  6@10c. 

California  urled  Fruits— Demand  is  fair  at  pre- 
vailing rates,  with  no  heavy  spot  stocks,  and  for 
best  qualities  the  market  is  tolerably  firm. 

Prunes,  3%@1iic. 

Apricots,  boxed,  7tf@10!4c;  bags,6^@10c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  9@10y,c;  peelea,  12©i6c. 


Boats^  Barges. 


The  parts  of  boats 
and  barges  that  must 
be  preserved  from 
decay  by  moisture,heat 
and  cold,  insects,  etc., 

should  be  painted  thoroughly 
with  P  &  B  Paint. 

P  &  B  Paint  protects  all 
wood,  stone  and  metal  from 
corrosion,  rust,  decay  and 
destruction. 

Comes  in  cans  ready  to 
apply — dries  a  brilliant  black 
and  is  absolutely  odorless. 

Send  for  booklet.  io 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Sth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared- 
New*  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  .Taw,  free  II 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet 

Flemln|c_RroA.,  chemietfl, 
UbIob  tstotfc  Yard*,    Chicago,  II 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  P.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The 


Dairy  S. 

When  the  dally  alphabet  is 
vrrittrn.  the  letter  S  will  stand 

for  three  thing's  Simplicity, 
Slit  l-iiit  tloii.  KlittrpU'ft. 

They  all  mean  the  same  thing: 

Skarples 


Tvjbular  Dairy 
Separators. 

The  simple  separator — free  from  complicated  parts- 
sy  to  turn  and  easy  to  cle-m. 
"he   satisfaitory  sepnruti  rs  —  eret- 
I  linn  nmre  cream  of  better  quality — 
yielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
investment  tf  an  any  other  separator. 
Our  Business  Dairying  Rook  No.  131 
I  explains  Imw  and  why. but  oursepar- 
|  liar  tells  its  own  story  better  than 

'tin  may  try  it  and  then  decide 
whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

|  Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  Ills.      West  Chester.Pa. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Superiority  of  Country  Milk. 

We  have  often  claimed  that  a  city 
having  such  quick  communication  with 
rural  districts  as  San  Francisco  should 
have  country  milk  and  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  marked  progress  in 
that  direction.  The  Jersey  Bulletin 
has  a  warm  leader  on  the  subject,  from 
which  we  take  enough  to  show  the 
course  of  affairs. 

There  has  been  a  big  disturbance  in 
numerous  large  cities  about  the  milk 
supply.  St.  Louis  and  Indianapolis 
sanitary  boards  particularly  are  occu- 
pying the  stage  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities, and  the  milkmen  are  getting 
about  all  the  abuse  that  ever  comes  to 
one  class  of  merchants.  The  newspa 
pers  are  full  of  it  and  they  are  telling 
all  they  can  find  out  (and  some  things 
they  guess  at)  about  how  city  milk  is 
produced  and  handled  for  market. 

City  Made  Milk. — It's  a  sure  thing 
that  many  a  gallon  of  city  milk,  under 
usual  conditions,  is  born  in  filth  and 
only  kept  from  quick  decay  by  freezing 
temperatures  and  preservatives.  Much 
of  it  is  skimmed  or  watered,  and  col- 
ored. In  addition  to  dirt  and  adultera- 
tion, there  is  a  pure  but  poor  quality 
of  milk  sold,  for  which  the  cows  or 
their  feed  is  responsible.  It  is  an  old 
story  about  the  milkman  whose  cows 
wouldn't  produce  milk  up  to  the  mu- 
nicipal standard,  and  who  thought  he 
was  dreadfully  abused  when  he  ran 
into  the  requirement  of  more  solids 
than  his  cows  could  yield.  But  this 
question  has  settled  itself,  wherever 
the  authorities  have  done  their  duty, 
for  the  wiser  dairymen  have  got  cows 
that  give  better  milk  ;  and  in  most 
cities  the  milkmen  who  have  employed 
Jerseys  or  grades,  or  other  cows  that 
get  above  the  limit  for  solids,  are  hav- 
ing no  trouble  on  this  head. 

An  excellent  treatise  on  this  subject 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Medicine,  written  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Carter,  a  Philadelphia  veterinar- 
ian, who,  after  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  an  unclean  and  unsanitary  source  of 
milk  supply,  says: 

"One  who  has  never  lived  in  the 
country,  or  been  associated  with  the 
dairy  business,  does  not  know  these 
things,  and  the  majority  of  the  consum- 
ers of  milk  look  only  at  the  milk  as  it 
appears  before  them,  and  think  only  of 
the  Jersey  cow,  the  green  fields,  the 
buxom  dairy  maid,  and  the  old  spring- 
house,  with  its  cool,  crystal  water. 
*  *  *  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  if 
the  consumer  were  to  see  the  cow  that 
produced  the  milk  used  on  his  table,  he 
would  use  it  very  sparingly  on  his  oat' 
meal  and  in  his  coffee,  and,  least  of  all, 
give  it  to  his  baby  or  his  sick  child  to 
drink.  Of  course,  there  are  some  well 
equipped  dairies  and  careful  dairymen 
who  are  producing  some  wholesome 
milk,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  great 
majority  of  dairies  as  I  have  seen 
them." 

The  whole  business  of  city  milk  sup- 
ply needs  constant  airing.  If  the  sani- 
tary boards  will  only  keep  up  the 
disturbance,  and  publish  the  names  of 
the  men  whose  milk  is  dirty,  or  is 
"embalmed,"  or  not  up  to  standard, 
as  it  was  proposed  to  do  in  Indianapo- 
lis, the  worthy  purveyors  will  get  the 


credit  and  the  business  which  is  due 
them,  and  the  guilty  alone  will  suffer. 
But  the  great  trouble  with  these  milk 
reforms  is  that  they  only  flourish  a 
while  in  hot  weather.  Just  about  the 
time  the  consumers  think  something 
decisive  is  to  be  done,  an  immaculate 
coat  of  whitewash  is  smeared  over 
some  of  the  worst  cases — a  reprimand 
here,  a  little  fine  there,  and  an  occa- 
sional "appeal"  never  heard  of  again — 
and  lo!  the  summer  is  gone  without 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  microbe.  The 
revolution  then  retires  to  hibernation, 
while  the  citizen  takes  his  dirt  cold  for 
a  spell. 

The  City  no  Place  for  Cows. — 
There  is  no  question  but  that  much  of 
the  trouble  with  city  milk  is  that  it  is 
produced  right  in  the  city,  where  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  render  even  com- 
parative cleanliness  difficult.  A  "city 
dairy"  is  an  anomaly,  anyway.  The 
city  is  no  place  for  cows  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Milk  for  market 
should  be  produced  on  the  farm;  the 
chances  for  contamination  there  are 
less,  and  the  opportunities  for  high 
quality  are  greater.  If  all  the  cows 
were  removed  to  the  country  (except 
where  they  are  kept  for  family  use  in 
suitable  quarters),  and  compulsory  san- 
itary conditions  maintained  there;  then 
enforcing  perfect  cleanliness  and  pun- 
ishing adulteration  in  city  depots 
(where  much  of  the  cussedness  gets 
into  milk  and  much  good  out  of  it);  in- 
specting food  and  quarters  and  facili- 
ties for  handling  and  transportation — 
in  short,  if  the  authorities  would  model 
their  requirements  after  the  methods 
voluntarily  pursued  by  the  proprietors 
of  modern  dairies,  of  which  nearly 
every  city  has  examples  near  by,  there 
would  be  less  infant  mortality  and  dys- 
pepsia— perhaps,  if  we  ignore  Dr.  Koch, 
less  tuberculosis. 

The  subject  of  transmission  of  disease 
through  milk  has  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed that  we  shall  not  touch  it  here. 
Dr.  Carter,  previously  quoted,  who 
seems  to  have  studied  the  situation 
carefully,  suggests  some  regulations 
for  combating  the  epidemics  arising 
from  improper  methods  of  producing 
and  marketing  milk.  One  of  the  best, 
which  endorses  an  established  practice 
in  the  modern  dairies  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  is  this: 

"That  the  methods  of  handling  milk 
in  bulk  be  abolished  ;  that  all  milk  used 
for  food  purposes,  to  be  consumed  raw, 
be  bottled  and  sealed  on  the  farm,  and 
that  the  seal  be  not  broken  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer,  thus  avoiding 
much  exposure  and  any  tampering  or 
contamination  after  leaving  the  farm; 
also  that  the  bottle  be  stamped  with 
the  day  and  the  date,  and  the  name  of 
the  shipper." 

The  doctor  has  already  suggested 
proper  arrangements  for  inspecting 
the  dairies  and  cows  where  the  milk 
was  produced;  and  all  through  his  ar- 
ticle tacitly  concedes  the  propriety,  if 
not  the  absolute  necessity,  of  restrict- 
ing the  production  of  milk  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  conies  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle's  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
sponge  bath  and  put  on  lisht 
blanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
put  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Undorstd  by  Adams 
Jixfiress  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 
TUTTLE'S    FAMILY    ELIXIR  cures   i  matfsm, 

sprains,  bruises.  eU  .  Kills  pain  instantly,  (jur  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttle>.  Elixir  C*.,  UBcrrerly  St.,  I.o»ton,  Mum. 
487  OTamll  St..  Hun  FrtnoUeo,  <  ni. 

B-Wtrc  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  imiIm  but  Tnltle'a. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  Uiey  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


THE  COIL 

In  PAGE  FENCE  requires  hlch  tempered  wire. 
PA6E  HOVK..N  WIUK  PENCE  CO.,  ADKI  AN,  MICH. 


ALMOND  HDLLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  R1X,  Irvington,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


CI  EPTDSP  FOR  STRENGTH 

£1>E.U  |  HiU   V..i.  through 

waRon  worry  forever  when 
you  buy  one  of  our 

HANDY  WAGONS, 

They  carry -i 000  lbs.  and  do 
it  easily,  and  don't  cost  a 
fortune  either.  Write  for  the  free  oata  I  otrtie.  It  tel  Is  al  1 
about  this  wagon  and  the  famous  Electric  Wheels. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  10  ,  QU1NCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  l^ich  l^iver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteen  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions — over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 
See  Article  on  the  locality  In  this  number  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PORTABLE  HOUSES 

for  Poultry. 

Something  unique. 

Designed  and  constructed 
from  the  suggestions  of  several 
experienced  poultrymen. 

Almost  Vermin  Proof. 

Well  built  and  easily  handled 
by  two  men. 

We  can  build  them  cheaper 
than  you  can. 

Shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO.. 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  Tbey  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrencb.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  Inches 
long.  Each  boop  bas  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO..  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  IRRIGATION.  RECLAMATION  and  WATER  WORKS. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

Tbey  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Connected  to 
Steam  or  Electric  Power.   Our  Pumps  have  given  the 
highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

Office,  619  Market  Street.   Works,  9-17  Steveoson  Street. 
SAN  PRANCI5CO,  CAL. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine 


BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


>4-ll   market   St.   San  Francisco. 
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Agriculture  and  Horticulture  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair. 

The  contract  for  grading  the  sites  of 
the  Palaces  of  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture at  the  World's  Fair  at  St. 
Louis  has  been  let.  The  work  will 
require  the  handling  of  252,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  carrying  it  an  aver- 
age distance  of  500  feet.  The  Agri- 
culture building,  according  to  revised 
plans,  will  be  600x1600  feet,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  nearly  a  million 
square  feet,  or  more  than  22  acres. 
In  this  great  building  will  be  dis- 
played the  extensive  exhibits  of 
foods,  dairy  products,  bees  and  bee 
products,  farm  machinery  and  the  ag- 
ricultural exhibits  of  the  States  and 
nations  of  the  world.  The  location  of 
the  building  is  near  the  central  part 
of  the  exposition  grounds  and  its  im- 
mense size,  upon  the  elevated  site 
which  has  been  allotted  to  it,  will  make 
it  the  most  prominent  of  the  fifteen 
great  exhibit  palaces.  The  Palace  of 
Horticulture  will  stand  directly  south 
of  the  Palace  of  Agriculture  and  will 
be  400x800  feet,  having  an  area  of  320,- 
000  square  feet,  or  7$  acres.  One  room 
in  this  building  400  feet  square  will  be 
devoted  to  fruits  and  fruit  products, 
another  room  200x200  to  a  conserva- 
tory with  floral  display,  and  still  an- 
other room  200x200  feet  to  the  acces- 
sories of  horticulture,  such  as 
implements  and  appliances  for  the 
cultivation  and  handling  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  The  elevation  of  these  pal- 
aces is  such  as  to  afford  opportunity 
for  terraced  gardens  and  other  beauti- 
ful landscape  effects,  while  the  outdoor 
exhibits  of  agriculture  and  horticulture 
will  be  very  extensive  and  interesting 
to  both  the  general  visitor  and  the 
practical  grower  or  expert. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  26,  1902. 

707.902. —Sulky   Harrow  — P.  B.  Chris tensen 

Spreckels,  Cal. 
707,552.- Stop  and  Lock— T.  E.  Clark,  Visalla, 

Cal. 

707,688  — Conveying  Apparatus -J.  W.  Foreman, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 
707,913.— Gun  Cleaner— G   H.  Garrison,  Bucoda, 

Wash. 

707,926.— Extracting  Metals— Hill  &  Lane,  Coles, 
Cal. 

707,697.— Governor— C.  A.  Huffmaster,  San  Le- 
andro,  Cal. 

707,7i  0.— Apple  Parer—  J  Jacob-,  Hen'ey,  Cal. 
707,784.— Hat  Sweat  Band— C.  L.  Jjhnsoo,  Wood- 
burn,  Or. 

707, 7>.6 —Piano   Pedal  — R.  F.  Lopspeich,  Los 

Angeles.  Cal. 
707.613.  —  Conveyer  —  W.  L.  McCabe,  Seattle, 

Wash 

707,614  —Conveyer  — W.  L.  MeCabe,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

707,796.— Gas  Generator— Newlin  &  Mathisen, 

King  River,  Cal. 
707,6-^5.  — Ink  Fountain— N  Nilson,  S.  F. 
707.982  —  Searjhl  ght— H.  H  Taylor,  San  Jose, 

Cal 

707,741.— Thill  Coupling— T.  F.  Ware,  Colfax,  Cal. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among'  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Lawn  Sprinkler.— No.  706,986.  Aug.  12,  1902. 
P.  Moderson,  Fruitvale,  Cal.  This  invention  re- 
lates to  improvements  in  lawn  sprinklers  It  con- 
sists of  a  nozzle  having  a  spindle  fixed  axially  in 
line  with  the  discharge  orifice  and  distributing 
wings  turnable  upon  the  spindle.  These  wings 
have  certain  of  their  members  adapted  to  receive 
the  impingement  of  the  water  on  their  outermost 
faces,  and  other  members  have  tbeir  surfaces 
oppositely  curved  and  alternating  with  the  first 
mentioned  members,  the  lower  edges  beiDg  de- 
pressed at  a  distance  from  the  hub  of  the  wings  so 
that  a  passage  is  formed  for  the  impingement  of 
the  water  which  is  thus  directed  upon  the  inner- 
most of  the  wing  surfaces. 

Pneumatic  Malting  Kiln.— No.  706,716.  Aug. 
12, 1902.  Bernard  Berg,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  furnish  an  apparatus 
in  which  the  air  is  thoroughly  heated  aDd  steri- 
lized and  by  which  it  is  distributed  equably 
through  the  mass  of  material  to  be  treated.  The 
heater  or  furnace  has  flues  carrying  the  products 
of  combustion  separate  from  the  air  passages  and 
arranged  herially,  decreasing  in  diameter  and  in- 
creasing in  number  so  that  the  heating  area  c  f  the 
flues  is  augmented.  Drums  are  revoluble  in  heat- 
ing chambers  with  internal  cylinders  having 
longitudinal  partitions,  and  means  for  admitting 
the  material  from  the  drum  of  one  chamber  to  that 
of  a  succeeding  chamber  while  controlled  air  cur- 
rents are  introduced  through  the  chambers  and 
drums. 

Postal  Box  and  Signal.— No.  707,196.  August 
19,  1902.  F.  C.  Bates  of  San  Jose,  Cal.  Assigned 
to  Bates-Hawley  Postal  Box  Signals  Co. ,  a  corpora- 
tion, of  same  place.  The  object  of  this  invention  is 


to  provide  a  signal  device  attached  to  postal  boxes 
and  operated  by  the  opening  thereof  so  Ibat  the 
signal  is  exposed  and  indicates  to  the  proper  per- 
son that  there  Is  something  in  the  box  for  removal, 
and  to  drop  the  signal  after  the  contents  have 
been  removed.  The  box  is  so  constructed  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  dampness  from  storms, 
and  the  doors  are  so  disrosed  that  the  largest 
packages  may  be  introduced  or  removed  and  the 
box  fully  exposed  for  in»p  ction. 

Needle  Threader.— No.  707,191.  August  19, 
1902.  O.  A.  Alcardi,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  in- 
vention provides  a  mechanical  means  for  thread- 
ing needles  of  any  character.  It  consists  of  a 
support  or  stand,  a  horizontal  guide,  a  threader 
reciprocable  along  the  guide  and  a  needle  holder 
in  the  path  of  the  threader,  with  me?ns  by  which 
the  needle  is  always  made  to  present  its  eye  to 
the  threader  and  to  be  engaged  thereby.  Means 
are  provided  for  adjustment  and  for  severing  the 
thread. 

Apple  Parer.— No.  707,700.  August  26,  1902. 
Jehu  Jacobs,  Henley,  Cal.  This  invention  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  apple  parer,  corer  and  slicer. 
It  consists  of  a  turntable;  means  for  holding  an 
apple  or  other  fruit  in  proper  relation  to  a  paring 
knife  carried  upon  the  turntable  by  means  of  a  ro- 
tatable  or  slidable  shaft;  a  second  shaft  mounted 
with  relation  to  the  first  has  a  worm  upon  it,  and 
a  lever  arm  by  which  the  knife  is  periodically  held 
out  of  contact  with  the  worm  so  that  when  released 
it  may  be  advanced  upon  the  worm,  and  means 
are  provided  for  retracting  the  first  shaft  and 
knife  at  the  completion  of  the  slicing  and  coring 
operation.  

Children  are  in  danger  in  our  fierce  summers, 
when  cholera  morbus  and  other  bowel  troubles  are 
rampant.  Save  your  little  ones  by  giving  them 
Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  Plain  directions  will  be 
found  on  each  bottle. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  ». 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  <S  I>U ItHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUeg  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


A  J.C.C.  J  ERSE  YS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  *  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEY8— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


SUTTON  BROS.,  Lodl,  Cal.   For  Sale.  1  Regis- 
tered Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts,  5  months  old. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Call  and  see  our  show  herd 
at  State  Fair.  Bred  sows  for  sale.  S.  P.  Lindgren 
&  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal, 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUKOC 
HOG8.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERE8 A  POULTRY  FARM,  Hd  en  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
ttlAK  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Smdfor  Catalogue. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  Improved  designs  of  Tricycle*, 
Tricycle  Chairs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

WChairs  gold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  Market  St.    San  Franciaco. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  and  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRKS  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSION9    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  33rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  DM  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feedlne,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUnA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER  FOR  OUR  POULTRY  FOODS: 

Emory's  Beef,  Blood  at n d  Bone, 

Emery's  Pure  TWeeit  Meal. 

VALUABLE    INFORMATION    IN    REPLY    TO    A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FV\R7V\, 

JO8EPH    MARZEN,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 


Young    Stock    for  Sale. 


LOVELOCK. NEVAOrt. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  3AH  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg;  with 

BLACK-LEGINE 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ^ ftT uvor' t h f" sf  aTjVra n 


CISCO. 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  2,  years.  Everything  that  goes  Into 
it  is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION.-liodj,  24  inch  x  54-lnch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather. 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 


$60.00 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


m9 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  Si. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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FARMERS 


ON    THE  ROAD. 

Sacramento  Valley  and  Its  Interests. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 

F.  P.  Cook. 

The  Woodland  Fair.  —  From  an 
artistic  standpoint  in  the  pavilion  and 
a  racing  standpoint  in  the  field,  this 
was  a  decided  success.  The  show  of 
stock  was  not  bad,  either.  Having 
competent  officers,  everything  ran 
smoothly. 

There  were  considerably  over  200  en- 
tries in  the  stock  department,  includ. 
ing  poultry.  In  the  main  they  were: 
In  thoroughbred  cattle — Jersey  2,  Dur- 
ham 2S,  Holstein  4,  graded  15,  of  herds 
3,  for  sweepstakes  8;  in  horses — stand- 
ard bred  8,  Coach  9,  Norman  2,  graded 
9,  all  work  3,  draft  1,  roadsters  4, 
roadster  teams  to  harness  2,  carriage 
1,  colts  4,  ponies  1,  for  sweepstakes  2, 
jacks  2;  in  sheep — Southdown  8,  Shrop- 
shire 4;  swine — Berkshire  6,  Poland- 
China  4;  besides  the  pigeons  and  poul- 
try, which  were  on  exhibition  in  the 
annex  to  the  pavilion;  and  in  the  racing 
department,  101  entries  of  ninety 
horses  by  sixty  -  nine  enterers,  an- 
nounced in  a  special  printed  list. 

The  principal  exhibitors  were:  In 
cattle  —  A.  F.  Steiner,  Jersey  and 
graded;  Bullard  &  Co.  and  H.  P.  Eckle 
Jr.,  both,  Durham  and  grade;  W.  B. 
Cibsou,  Durham;  Sam  Tutt  and  Claude 
Harlan,  each,  grade;  L.  G.  Rhodes, 
Holstein  herd — bull,  cow  and  calf.  In 
horses — Mrs.  E.  W.  Callendine,  of  Sac- 
ramento, in  the  standard,  grade,  coach, 
all  work,  road  and  colt  classes;  W.  C. 
Crane,  of  Knight's  Landing,  in  stand- 
ard; William  Murray,  in  standard; 
Wm.  Ostie,  in  grade  and  coach;  W.  Y. 
Browning,  in  grade;  F.  C.  Grimes,  of 
Knight's  Landing,  in  grade;  Andrew 
Martin,  in  grade,  all  work,  Norman, 
draft  and  colt  classes;  B.  B.  Montgom- 
ery, in  coach  and  road;  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Eckle,  in  road:  Thos.  Waite  of  Perkins, 
and  Joseph  Kerr,  each,  in  roadster 
class;  T.  B.  Gibson,  in  carriage;  W.  B. 
Gibson,  special  colt;  A.  B.  Rodman  and 
Fred  Mast,  each,  in  jack.  In  sheep — 
Thos.  Waite,  of  Perkins,  Southdowns; 
W.  B.  Gibson,  Shropshires — each  a  fine 
lot.  In  hogs — W.  B.  Gibson,  Poland- 
China;  Thos.  Waite,  of  Perkins,  Berk- 
shires. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features 
of  the  races  was  the  competent  man- 
agement of  them.  Without  fuss  or 
feathers,  it  did  business  straightfor- 
wardly and  honestly.  The  Fair  Associ- 
ation formerly  imported  professional 
starters,  but  last  year  and  this  the 
work  in  that  position  of  A.  C.  Stevens, 
a  farmer  near  Woodland,  has  been  un- 
usually satisfactory  to  every  one.  The 
work  of  the  president,  J.  Keith  Jr., 
secretary  C.  F.  Thomas,  and  the  entry 
clerks  E.  T.  Clowe  and  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Baker,  this  year,  was  also  equally  sat- 
isfactory to  all. 

The  grand  stand  has  excellent  acous- 
tic qualities,  which  were  extensively 
utilized  by  a  cornet  band  from  Sacra- 
mento. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  fair  for 
the  grand  stand  spectators  was  the 
high  diving  of  the  black  pony  "Cash." 
It  was  real  and  interesting. 

On  account  of  the  artistic  excellence 
and  wealth  of  good  music,  and  some 
other  peculiarities,  the  evenings  at  the 
pavilion  partook  of  the  nature  of  social 
functions  more  than  anything  else.  The 
pavilion  itself  (Armory  Hall),  with  its 
decorations  and  artistically  arranged 
displays,  below  on  the  floor,  was  liter- 
ally a  "  dream  of  beauty." 

Beneath  the  gallery,  which  runs 
around  three  sides  of  the  room,  the 
bare  walls  were  hidden  with  well- chosen 
tapestries.  The  mercantile  exhibits, 
usually  so  bare,  were  works  of  art 
ranged  round  the  room  as  a  border  to 
the  other  displays.  Without  obtrusive- 
ness  of  their  purpose,  they  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  all  present.  Down 
the  middle  of  one-half  the  length  of  the 
room  were  four  extensive  tables, 
clothed  in  white,  tastefully  decorated  in 
green  with  cereals  and  open-leaved 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  and  loaded  with 
an  excellent  display  of  grapes,  apples, 
plums,  some  peaches,  and  other  green 
fruits,  with  dried  fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  in- 
terspersed, in  all  of  which  the  grapes 


and  apples  were  specially  prominent  in 
quantity  and  quality.  There  were  four 
large  pyramid  stands  of  canned  fruit 
and  jelly  displays,  and  one  magnificent 
table  show  of  vegetables  and  cereals 
made  by  our  Italian  fellow  citizens.  In 
upper  rooms,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
gallory  around  the  main  hall,  were  the 
displays  of  fancy  work,  while  just  out- 
side the  hall,  in  the  open  square,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high,  close  fence  for  the 
purpose,  were  the  poultry  displays, 
the  "country  store" — which  did  a 
rushing  business  and  caused  much  sat- 
isfaction and  amusement — and  several 
side  shows  of  a  professional  and  harm- 
less character,  the  "  Statue  Turning  to 
Life,"  theater,  etc.  The  full  list  of  ex- 
hibitors, except  those  in  a  mercantile 
and  amusement  way,  is  as  follows  : 

POULTRY. 

Thomas  Waite,  Perkins  —  Plymouth 
Rock,  Brown  Leghorn,  Black  Minorcas. 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Kaufman — White  Minorcas. 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Roberts— Plymouth  Rock. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Spaulding — Black  Minorcas, 
Bantam. 

B.  G.  Kingsley — Black  Minorcas. 

Mrs.  E.  Gallup  —  White  Leghorn, 
Brown  Leghorn,  Bantams. 

Wm.  Provost — Buff  Cochin,  Bantam. 

Mrs.  Byron  Ball— Buff  Cochin,  White 
Bantam,  Buff  Bantam,  Langshan. 

Wm.  Provost — Pigeons. 

Wm.  Provost  Jr. — Pigeons. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Joe  Benasini — General  display  of  vege- 
tables. 

E.  J.  Tharp — Cut  broom  corn. 

M.  E.  Church  Auxiliary — General  dis- 
play plants  and  flowers,  flower  seed,  gar- 
den seed,  sweet  and  yellow  corn,  pea 
beans,  hops,  broom  corn,  Egyptian  corn, 
green  tobacco. 

A  M.  Eaton— Apples. 

E.  J.  Clanton — General  exhibit  of  green 
fruit  (peaches,  quinces,  figs,  pomegran- 
ates), general  exhibit  of  grapes  (table, 
shipping;  raisin,  wine,  seedless),  Muscat 
raisins,  dried  fruits  (apricots,  figs,  pears), 
nuts  (almonds  and  walnuts). 

C.  T.  Bid  well — Prunes,  olives,  pome- 
granates, general  exhibit  green  grapes 
(table,  shipping,  raisin,  wine,  seedless), 
raisins  (Muscat,  Seedless  Sultana,  Thomp- 
son's Seedless). 

Blowers  &  Son — Nine  varieties  olives, 
five  varieties  oranges,  six  varieties  pears, 
five  varieties  almonds,  three  varieties 
prunes,  two  varieties  plums,  three  varie- 
ties figs,  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes, 
dried  fruits  (raisins,  apricots,  pears),  two 
varieties  walnuts. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Stephens— Egyptian  corn, 
wine  grapes. 

E.  Gallup — General  display  green  fruit, 
general  display  grapes  (table,  shipping, 
raisin,  seedless). 

Mrs.  Andy  Jackson — Oranges. 

M.  Raffaetta— Olive  oil,  growing  to- 
bacco. 

Some  of  the  features  notable  for  their 
excellence  or  newness  were:  The  pigeon 
display  by  W.  H.  Provost,  the  painter, 
and  the  Plymouth  Rock  poultry  by  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Roberts;  the  country  store;  the 
delightful  furniture  made  from  palm 
branches  by  Mr.  Dungan,  father  of 
Editor  J.  H.  Dungan  of  the  Woodland 
Mail;  the  pencil  drawings,  the  lace, 
and  the  freshness  of  design  in  the  needle 
art  work;  the  display  of  apples,  grapes 
and  peaches,  not  entered  for  a  prize, 
by  H.  H.  Smith  of  Brooks,  Capay  val- 
ley; the  chair  of  Flaming  Tokay  grapes 
by  Mrs.  E.  Gallup,  which  was  a  tasty 
feature  of  the  horticultural  display;  the 
very  complete  and  well  handled  display 
of  Blowers  &  Son.  There  were  dis- 
plays of  printing  by  all  the  offices.  The 
prominent  place  given  to  grapes  is 
well  justified  by  Yolo's  place  next  to 
the  head  among  the  counties  in  both 
table  and  raisin  grapes,  and  only  fifth  in 
wine  grape  acreage.  The  ladies  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  sold  light  refreshments  of 
a  quality  to  be  long  and  pleasantly  re- 
membered, in  an  attractive,  airy, 
green- trimmed  white  booth.  The  excel- 
lent artistic  work  in  the  pavilion  is 
credited  by  every  one  to  Mr.  T.  S. 
Spaulding  of  Woodland. 

While  Yolo  county  is  still  mostly  de- 
voted to  grain  raising,  its  industrial 
character  is  changing  rapidly  toward 
alfalfa,  dairy,  stock  and  fruit  raising. 

Knightsen. — This  town,  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  is  quite  a  shipping  point  for  the 
section  where  the  almond  and  grain- 
raising  upland  of  Contra  Costa  county 
and  the  tule  lands  meet.  In  July  of 
this  year  there  were  shipped  from  that 
point  sixty-three  carloads  of  grain, 
three  of  dried  apricots  and  one  of  wool, 


besides  a  ton  or  more  of  milk  a  day, 
which  last  will  be  increased  by  nature 
later  on  in  the  year.  In  the  proper 
season  there  is  shipped  one-half  a  car  a 
day  of  asparagus  for  some  time.  Be- 
tween Knightsen  and  Brentwood,  for 
the  larger  and  latter  part  of  the  way, 
the  soil  is  a  most  magnificent  specimen 
of  dark  upland  alluvial,  washed  down 
from  the  mountains  around  about  and 
including  Mt.  Diablo,  mainly  by  Marsh 
creek,  it  is  claimed,  which  now  mean- 

'<  ders  through  the  plain  with  unusual 
narrowness    and  depth.     The  grain 

i  farming  methods  in  this  section  between 
the  towns  are  remarkably  up  to  the 
ideal,  and  this  section  has  the  local 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  places 
where  the  farmers  are  still  making 
money  out  of  grain.  The  almond  raisers 
are  hardly  as  fortunate,  however, 
though  they  are  no  doubt  doing  well. 
The  cause  of  their  comparative  woe  is 
that  in  the  early  days  of  planting  their 
orchards  they  were  Ipd  into  planting 
too  largely  of  the  I.  X.  L.,  which  has 
proved  a  shy  bearer  and  generally  un- 
satisfactory, and  a  man  who  was  expert 
in  grafting  almond  orchards  could  un- 
doubtedly find  good  business  there  for 
some  time.  Some  of  the  upland  farmers 
near  Knightsen  are  disposed  to  let  go 
of  a  portion  of  their  holdings  at  a  rea- 
sonable price,  or  what  seems  so  to 
them. 

The  People's  Drrcn  System.— This 
system,  lying  mostly  north  by  north- 
east and  northwest  from  Hanford,  is 
being  improved  by  the  putting  in  of  a 
new  weir  in  Kings  river,  from  which  it 
takes  its  water,  which  will  cost  prob- 
ably $20,000.  The  plans  and  specifica- 
tions were  drawn  by  I.  Teilman,  C.  E., 
of  San  Francisco,  who  is  superintend- 
ing the  construction,  which  is  in  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dawson, 
with  a  large  corps  of  men.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  weir  will  be  of  redwood, 
resting  on  a  row  of  sheet  piling  at  each 
end  with  rows  of  piling  2  feet  apart  be- 
tween, driven  20  feet  into  sand  below 
the  bed  of  the  river.  The  weir,  when 
finished,  is  calculated  to  hold  the  water 
up  about  6  feet  above  low  water  mark, 
and  will  fill  the  ditch  the  year  round. 

Fruit  News. — (Sept.  3)  :  Fresno 
packing  houses  have  been  working  full 
banded  on  peaches  and  figs  since  Aug. 
25. 

The  Guggenheim  Company  will  move 
into  their  new  house  there  about  the 
20  th. 

Hundreds  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
have  been  hauled  out  to  the  vineyards 
for  the  grape  harvest.         H.  E.  B. 

(Traver,  Sept.  3):  The  grape  pick- 
ing has  just  commenced  here.  The 
crop  seems  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
abundant  and  the  quality  good  between 
this  place  and  Hanford,  while  the 
weather  is  all  that  might  be  reasonably 
expected,  the  temperature  for  the  last 
few  days  having  been  slightly  higher 
than  for  the  past  two  weeks  and  prom- 
ises fair  for  raisin-curing  in  the  sun; 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  raisin  growers  to  contract 
their  grapes  to  the  wineries  rather 
than  put  them  on  the  trays,  probably 
owing  to  the  fear  of  unsatisfactory 
prices  for  the  latter.  W.  C.  L. 


Corn  in  Kansas. 

From  the  Arizona  Lyre. 

The  horrible  news  comes  from  Kan- 
sas that  a  boy  climbed  a  corn  stalk  to 
see  how  the  corn  was  getting  along, 
and  now  the  stalk  is  growing  up  faster 
than  the  boy  can  climb  down.  The  boy 
is  out  of  sight.  Three  men  have  under- 
taken to  cut  down  the  stalk  with  axes 
and  save  the  boy  from  starvation,  but 
it  grows  so  fast  that  they  can't  hack 
twice  at  the  same  place.  The  boy  is 
living  on  nothing  but  raw  corn,  and  has 
already  thrown  down  over  four  bushels 
of  cobs. 

Grim  figure*  prove  tbe  death  rate  among 
children  in  summer,  an  anxious  time  (or  mothers 
because  bowel  troubles  are  rampant.  What  a 
mercy  It  is  that  we  have  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
to  save  our  little  ones. 

Telepbone  Main  1W. 
Blake,    fy\  o  F  f  1 1 1    «fc  Townak 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-3  7-50-6  1  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  *  TOWNE,  Loi  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  tt  OO  —Portland.  Or 


They  are  four  good  books  on 
cultivation  and  fertilization. 

We  mail  them  free  to  any 
farmer  who  will  send  his  name 
and  address. 

Another  good  friend  is 

POTASH 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


METER,  WILSON  .V  CO  ,  <4«a  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  8ole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE   R.  F.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CrtL. 


latent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

Oil  Tanks  Tanks  for  all  purposes.  Get  my  de- 
livered price  on  1  anks.  I  can  save  you  from  10% 
to  30%,  3000  feet  of  pipe  at  a  bargain.  One  is  H.  P. 
Otto  Gas  Engine.   Write  to-day. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  Prop.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Fanner  should 

have  It  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IB  CLOTH. 
Price,  ®-2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

3SO  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANOISOO. 


DEWEY.STRONG&CO., 

patents: 

paaBBaaMBaaa.  ' 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Rl  I  DT  lipp  CUBED.  TRUSS  FREE.  You 
\J  i     I  w  i\  l— pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Hox  8j0.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

The  foUnwinir  are  anion?  I  he  authorized  agrents 
for  the  Pacific  RURAL  Puess: 

San  Joaquin  Valley— W.  C.  Lee.  of  Traver,  travel- 
ling apent. 

Woodland  — "  Hoina  Alliance  "  office. 

fau  Jose— Wm  Kelly. 

HaDford— F.  V.  Dewey,  of  the  •Journal." 

Dixon— Mrs.  Grace  Normau. 

1  avl»vllle— W.  H.  Scott  of  ihe  "  Enterprise." 

Blacks—  Postmaster. 

Arbuckle— W  A.  Sublet. 

Maxwell— Mrs.  L.  A  Sutton,  P.  M. 

Willows— John  J  West,  P  M. 

Orlaud-T.  Q  Birch,  at  P.  O. 

Chlco— Willie  Mlizel. 

Blpirs— *  D.  Pa-ker. 

Live  Oak— J.  A.  Wllkloson.  P  M. 

Yuba  •  lty-H  E.  Meyera.  P.  M. 

i-acramento  Co  — O.  t:ox.  Florin. 

San  Joaquin  Co.—    E.  and  R.  B.  Freeman,  Loll. 

Healdsburg— F  W.  Cooke,  of  the  "Tribune." 

Geyservllle— H.  M.  Hast'iips.  of  the  "  Gazette." 

Rpedley-  F.  <».  Knauer.  P  M. 

Dlnuba—  H.  Hurst,  of  toe  '  Alta  Advocate." 

Exe'er— Fred  Pare,  of  the  "  pun." 

Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 

Portervllle— Lumley  Bros  ,  of  the  "  Enterprise." 

Elmlra   F.  H.  Clark.  P.  M. 

Tu  are— L.  A.  Moore 

Br  ntwood—  Oscar  Smith. 

Atwater— J  B  Osborne. 

Fowler— R  R.  Giffln. 

Graneevllle— Mrs.  J.  M.  Anderson,  P.  M. 

Laton— Mrs.  R.  Henderson,  P.  M. 

■  irosl— Mrs.  B  M.  Antrim.  P.  M. 

Knightsen— Lillian  M.  Barkley. 

Selma-J.  F.  Orowder. 

NlleB — Herbert  Waters,  of  the  "  Herald." 
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The  Eames  Motorette. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  simple  and  practical  run-about  vehic'e 
weighing  less  than  100  pounds,  adapted 
to  carry  a  person  weighing  200  pounds, 
at  from  5  to  10  miles  per  hour.  This 
motorette  is  operated  by  a  gasoline  en- 
gine of  H  H.  P.,  driving  a  ball-bear- 
ing counter-shaft  that  in  turn  drives 


Dairy  Convention. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Dairy  Association  will  be  held 
at  Sacramento  on  September  16  and  17, 
second  week  of  the  State  Far.  The 
programme,  subject  to  revision  by  pro- 
gramme committee,  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday,  September  16,  10  a.  m. — 
Organization  of  convention;  address  of 


Columbus  Buggy  Co. 


The  Eames  Motorette. 


the  two  large  wheels  of  the  machine. 
The  transmission  is  all  by  means  of 
belts,  making  it  cleanly,  noiseless  and 
smooth  running.  The  frame  is  steel 
tubing,  and  carries  a  nicely  upholster- 
ed seat  with  a  spring  steel  back,  the 
seat  resting  on  four  coil  springs,  mak- 
ing a  very  easy  riding  vehicle. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  hand- 
propelling  device,  but  with  free  run- 
ning sprockets,  so  that  the  handles  re- 
main stationary  except  when  used  by 
the  hands. 

It  is  started  from  the  seat  by  giving 
the  handles  a  turn  or  two,  then  opening 
the  throttle. 

The  guiding  is  done  from  the  lever 
at  the  left  side  of  the  seat,  and  with 
this  same  lever  is  connected  the  br^ke, 
so  that  both  can  be  operated  by  the 
one  hand.  The  guiding  wheel  is  also 
fitted  with  springs  holding  it  in  a 
straightforward  position,  so  that  it 
will  run  straight  ahead  unless  turned 
by  the  lever,  thus  doing  away  with 
liability  of  accident  through  disar- 
rangement of  the  steering  gear. 

The  capacity  of  the  gasoline  tank  is 
£  gallon,  which  will  run  the  machine 
from  30  to  35  miles  ;  cost  10  cents,  or  § 
of  a  cent  per  mile. 

The  electrical  ignition  is  from  four 
cells  of  dry  battery,  which  will  last 
from  500  to  1000  miles ;  cost  50  cents 
each,  or  $2  per  set. 

The  Eames  Tricycle  Co.,  2018  Mar- 
ket street,  San  Francisco,  are  the 
builders,  and  are  now  designing  a  two- 
seated  vehicle  on  similar  lines,  adding 
about  50  pounds  to  the  weight,  and 
with  higher  rate  of  speed. 


president,  Judge  Peter  S.  Shields,  Sac- 
ramento; "Care  of  Milk  for  City  Sup- 
ply," Dr.  W.  N.  Sherman,  Fresno. 
Afternoon  Session — "Feeding  of  the 
Dairy  Cow,"  Thos.  S.  Stephenson,  Court- 
land  ;  "Lessons  from  Pan-American 
Tests,"  P.  H.  Davis.  San  Anselmo  ; 
"Breeding  Cattle  for  Dairying,"  Leroy 
Anderson,  Berkeley;  "Care  of  Farm 
Separators,"  H.  F.  Lyon,  Alameda. 

Wednesday,  September  17,  10  a.  m. — 
"  Manufacture  of  Cheese  in  California," 
E.  H.  Hageman,  Pescadero;  "Modern 
Dairy  Appliances,"  C.  E.  Hill,  San 
Francisco  ;  "Creamery  Management, " 
A.  B.  Evans,  Fresno.  Afternoon  Ses- 
sion— "Scientific  Butter  Making,"  F. 
H.  Arnsburger,  Stockton;  "Care  of 
Milk  for  Manufacturing,"  Geo.  G.  Knox, 
Sacramento;  report  of  scoring  in  butter 
contest  at  State  Fair. 

The  second  day's  session,  Wednesday, 
will  interest  creamery  men  especially, 
and  that  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  science  of  butter  mak- 
ing, and  every  one  present  will  be  in- 
vited to  take  part. 

Peter  J.  Shields,  President. 

Sam'l  E.  Watson,  Secretary. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  A  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PAID  man  with  rig  Ui  introduce  our  foo<li  in  country, 
necessary.    Send  stamp.    PEERLESS  MFG.  CO.,  Ka 


/um6tisli(fffffj 9  Co. 

Co  Hun  6 its*  fJ/it'o.  ®] 
'  kt^::'1™:t""~~^'"'. '  ~ 

FAC-SIMILE   OF    N  AM E  ."PLATE. 

INCREASING  FACILITIES. 

Erecting  Three  Buildings.  80  ft.  wide  by  300  ft.  long;  total,  80  by 
900  ft  ;  Four  Stories  High. 

WE  WANT  MONEY, 

Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone,  President  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  has 
written  us  not  to  invoice  a  vehicle  Nov.  1st  that 
was  shipped  out  prior  to  this  date. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  US. 

San  Francisco  House,    riarket  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th, 

Opposite    the    ST.    NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 


U  DAY 


FMF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Gasoline, 
Distillate 

and 
Crude  Oil 
Engines. 


PUMPING  &  HOISTING 


Adapted  for 

Pumping, 
Irrigating, 
Dairy  and 
all  Farm 

Uses. 

Write  for  information 
and  mention  this  paper 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

U/ILftllNGTON,    DELA  \JU  ARE. 

manufacturers  of  C^T  I  JNPOWDER. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting-,     Mining:  and  Blasting. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F*OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  API)  STPPI    PANflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
kapiuc  we  wU1  fjr  a  short  Ume  dellver  at  you; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2iyt  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo..  Dept.  8.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


I 


CRE  OF  CORN 

and  its  possibilities  under  the  Silage 

"A  BOOK  ON  SILAGE" 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  neatly  bound  Into  a  volume  j 
of  195  pages  and  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Silvsk  Mfo.  Co. 
Salkm,  O.,  Is  unquestionably  the  beBt  book  yet  Introduced  on  J 
the  subject,    It  Includes: 

I— Silage  Crops.        II— Silos. 
Ill— Silage.  IV-Feedlngof  Sllfige. 

V—  Comparison  of  Silage  and  other  Feeds. 

VI—  The  Silo  In  Modern  Agriculture, 

I  and  many  valuable  tables  and  compounded  rations 
for  feeding  slock.    They  are  going  rapidly. 

Id  disinterested  Inquirers  the 

stamps.       f      SOLD  BY 

Hooker 

16  &  18 
Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    Easy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  4,00  bales  per 
day. 

Tbe  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 
this  alone  will  pay  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Fall  weight  in  smallest  car. 


TEEDsi^SELF  FEEDER^- 

Ground  Admiral  hAY  press  co  box^n^c,ty 


DE  LAYAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  for  Cal,fornla  north  of  Fresno 


and  San  Luis  O'jlspo  counties. 


Heir- Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.   It  packs  the  hay  in  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  teni 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Yonr  money  back,  if  yon  want  it,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR 

OL '#  ffiff 
Ca  ta  log  he 
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AN  IMPORTANT  POINT 

^on  all  disc  plows  is  the  disc  bearing. 
In  plowing  the  pressure  is  all  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  disc,  and  when  a 
simple  bearing  through  the  center  of 
the  disc  is  used  the  leverage  against 
it  is  great  and  in  hard,  dry  plowing 
will  wear  out  very  quickly;  the  discs 
lose  their  proper  set,  becoming  more 
perpendicular  and  will  not  enter  the 
ground  as  they  should.  The  DEERE 
DISC  overcomes  this  difficulty  by 
using  a  dust  proof,  ball-bearing  disc 
with  bearings  ten  inches  apart;  this 
reduces  the  leverage  and  does  away 
with  the  friction.  Another  important 
point  is  a  landing  device  which  will 
control  the  plow  independent  of  the 
team.  These  features  are  to  be  found 
in  the  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  and  no  others. 


Deere  Disc  Plows 

TURN  A  FULL 
FURROW. 

Made  with  1,  2,  3  and  4  Discs. 

Deere  Implement 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SELL   aThORSE   AND   BUY   A  PLOW 


MADE  WITH 
1,  2,  3  AND  4  DISCS. 

oooooo 

NO  COST  FOR 
REPAIRS 
AND  SHARPENING 
POINTS. 


50%  LIGHTER 
DRAFT  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


oooooo 


USES  LESS 
HORSES  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  PLOW. 


Benicla  Hancock.    Disc  FMovw. 


Manufactured  by  the  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  the  Only  Plow  Factory  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS  are  setting  the  pace  as  fast  sellers  and  every  live  dealer  should  get  in  line  and  secure  agency  and  secure  a  share  of 

BE  NIC  I  A- HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW  PROSPERITY. 


Pleasanton,  Cal.,  Dec.  30th,  '01. 
We  sold  the  3-Disc  Plow  we  had  here 
and  put  it  into  a  field  where  the  mustard 
stalks  were  so  high  that  no  other  plow 
could  be  used.  The  mustard  was  fully 
10  feet  high  and  some  of  the  stalks 
were  from  li  to  2  inches  thick.  We 
plowed  everything  under  to  a  depth  of 
10  inches  and  left  the  land  in  fine  con- 
dition to  sow.  The  men  we  sold  it  to 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  plow 
and  after  the  second  time  around  the 
field  said,  "We  never  expected  to  get 
around  with  this  plow  or  any  other 
without  having  to  cut  the  mustard  and 
clean  the  land." 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  Hall  Hardware  Co. 


-THE  MAN  WITH  THE  PLOW  SAYS: 

Coles  Valley,  Oct,  2,  1901. 
The  plow  is  a  daisy,  you  bet !  The 
more  I  use  mine,  the  better  I  like  it, 
for  it  will  just  beat  any  other  kind  of  a 
plow  all  to  pieces.  It  pulverizes  the 
ground  thoroughly  8  inches  deep  and 
makes  the  most  complete  seed  bed  I 
ever  saw.  It  does  not  skip  nor  cut  and 
cover  either,  but  plows  all  the  ground 
and  turns  everything  under  in  the 
shape  of  weeds  and  trash.  Mr. 
Churchill  started  his  to-day  and  is  de- 
lighted with  it.  He  works  4  horses 
with  his.  I  only  work  3  so  far.  Have 
plowed  over  15  acres  with  mine  and 
can  plow  about  4  acres  a  day. 

L.  T.  Thompson. 


Umatilla  Co.,  Ork. 
I  purchased  one  of  the  Benicia  Disc 
Plows  in  the  fall  of  1901  and  used  same 
during  September,  in  dry  soil  and  on  a 
piece  of  land  that  I  had  taken  two  con- 
secutive crops  from,  and  find  this  third 
crop  to  be  the  best  of  the  three.  The 
Benicia  Disc  Plow  will  not  only  do  the 
most  satisfactory  work  in  dry  soil,  but 
is  at  least  J  lighter  in  draft  than  any 
other  plow  on  the  market. 

E.  N.  Smith. 


YOU  KNOW  HIM  i  HE  HAS  GIVEN  TRUE  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  WORTH  OF  THESE  PLOWS.    FULL  DESCRIPTION  FURNISHED  UPON  APPLICATION. 

Order  Early— Orders  IFMllecl  in  Rotation. 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    SACRAMENTO,    LOS    ANGELES,    PORTLAND,    NEVA/  YORK.. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


San  Joaquin  Development. 

We  had  the  pleasure  last  week  of  personal  view  of 
many  phases  of  development  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
while  on  the  way  for  our  annual  visit  to  southern 
California.  Though  only  a  few  months  had  elapsed 
since  our  previous  run  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
counties,  we  were  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
new  marks  of  advancement  which  were  visible  at 
many  points.  There  is  much  building  going  on  in  the 
towns;  new  shops,  factories  and  warehouses  are 
common,  and  cottage  residences  of  the  light  construc- 
tion and  tasteful  design  which  befit  the  salubrious 
climate  are  everywhere  multiplying.  At  most  all 
cities  and  villages  of  the  valley  there  is  to  be  seen  a 
new  fringe  of  such  structures  around  the  older  por- 
tions, and  soon  the  growth  of  street  and  garden  trees 
will  cover  the  work  of  carpenter  and  painter  and 
draw  the  new  circle  of  homes  beneath  the  canopy  of 
shade  for  which  the  valley  towns  are  noted. 

Another  change  which  is  hardly  less  apparent  to 
one  who  has  long  looked  upon  the  valley  landscape  is 
the  increase  in  the  acreage  of  valley  verdure  other 
than  that  secured  by  tree  growth.  Evidently  the 
vine  acreage  is  increasing  again  in  the  parts  where 
the  grape  is  popular  and  this  adds  to  verdure;  but 
the  widest  and  most  welcome  addition,  to  our  eye,  is 
the  onward  and  outward  march  of  the  alfalfa  fields. 
Pushing  backward  the  yellows  of  the  autumn  land- 
scape, wherever  the  well-watered  area  is  extended 
by  the  ample  contribution  of  ditch  or  pumping  plant, 
the  rich  green  of  alfalfa  is  giving  a  lawn-like  aspect 
to  the  valley  plains.  This  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
abstract,  but  there  is  added  significance  to  it  when 
one  thinks  that  this  change  in  the  landscape  is  a  sign 
of  the  growth  of  industries  for  which  the  valleys  have 
demonstrated  exceptional  adaptations.  One  gets  a 
clue  to  this  by  the  sight  of  the  herds  of  horn  stock, 
the  bands  of  horses  and  mules  and  swine  which  dot 
the  new  sweeps  of  green.  Over  lands  of  which  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  under  the  old  regime,  jack- 
rabbits  or  stubble-feeding  sheep  were  the  only  ten- 
ants, there  are  now  seen  large  numbers  of  selected 
live-stock  well  fed  and  thrifty  upon  the  new  carpet  of 
succulent  vegetation. 

But  all  our  readers  cannot  see  the  tokens  of  valley 
development  as  we  are  privileged  to  see  them,  and  a 
suggestive  picture  must  convey  the  lesson  to  many  of 
them.    Such  is  the  view  on  this  page  of  the  stock  ex- 


The  Horse  Show  at  Hanford  Fair  in  Kings  County. 


hibit  on  the  fair  grounds  at  Hanford  in  Kings  county. 
Next  week  there  will  be  another  display  on  the  same 
grounds,  and  possibly  even  better  show  will  be  made 
for  the  sight  of  all  who  can  visit  this  year's  fair.  But 
the  picture  is  very  suggestive.  It  not  only  shows 
that  they  have  good  stock  in  this  part  of  the  valley, 
but  it  argues  clearly  the  local  adaptation  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  breeding  interest  which  is  now  yielding 
such  profitable  results.  The  Hanford  district  is  a 
grand  stretch  of  lands  of  exceptional  fertility  with 
untold  supplies  of  water  either  flowing  in  ditches  or 
near  enough  to  the  surface  for  the  cheapest  pump- 
ing; lands  suitable  for  the  production  of  grains,  fruits 
and  forage  plants,  and  welcoming  a  system  of  mixed 
farming  which  the  long  growing  season  and  the  mild 
winter  temperature  render  probably  without  a  su- 
perior in  the  temperate  zone. 

It  would  take  a  whole  gallery  of  pictures  to  show 
in  variety  the  features  of  the  animal  industry  which 
are  now  developing  so  rapidly  on  the  lands  which  are 
being  brought  under  the  new  farming  policies  in  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.     Everywhere  are  to  be  seen 


The  Apricot  Harvest  in  the  Hanford  District  of  the  San  Joaquin. 


bands  of  dairy  and  beef  animals  of  superior  quality, 
swine  are  abundant  and  still  less  than  the  market 
demands,  and  the  only  thing  we  missed,  and  which 
we  think  should  be  supplied,  is  the  fine  sheep  for  the 
production  of  high-grade  lamb  and  mutton.  Attend- 
ing the  extension  of  the  growth  of  fine  stock  on  the 
farm  plan  rather  than  the  range  plan,  is  the  erection 
of  farm  buildings  everywhere;  good  barns  and  sheds 
and  corrals,  and  at  intervals  the  creameries  and 
skimming  stations  which  are  becoming  new  centers 
of  activity  in  the  old  kingdoms  of  silence  and  solitude. 

Another  picture  on  this  page  shows  the  apricot 
harvest  in  the  Hanford  region  and  illustrates  the 
sheet  method  of  shaking  and  gathering,  which  is  quite 
common  in  handling  this  fruit  for  drying.  One  sees 
in  the  San  Joaquin  at  present  many  signs  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  fruit  interest.  New 
packing  houses  and  canning  establishments,  consid- 
erable areas  of  new  grape  vines  which  the  better 
markets  for  the  products  of  that  fruit  are  now  justi- 
fying, and  many  plantations  of  young  fruit  trees  as 
well.  There  may  not  be  such  great  ventures  in  specu- 
lative planting,  perhaps,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that 
there  are  not,  but  moderate  planting  of  wisely  se- 
lected fruits  are  certainly  good  propositions.  They 
diversify  the  agriculture  of  the  region,  they  give 
scope  for  the  employment  of  home  labor,  and  when 
well  managed  will  add  much  to  the  income  of  the  new 
home-makers.  There  have  been  serious  disappoint- 
ments in  fruit  values  this  year  it  is  true,  but  these 
are  due  to  conditions  which  occasionally  will  arise. 
There  has  been  for  several  years  for  most  deciduous 
fruits  a  quick  demand  and  full  prices.  This  year 
there  is  a  lull  and  the  inaction  in  some  lines  will  but 
prepare  the  way  for  future  activity.  There  are  con- 
stantly appearing  new  indications  that  California  has 
an  exceptionally  good  line  in  the  production  and  pre- 
servation of  deciduous  fruits,  and  that  such  invest- 
ments are  safer  and  surer  of  reward  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  We  believe  that  the  outlook 
for  wise  extension  of  our  fruit  area  was  never  better, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  only  the  best  suited  lands 
and  fruits  should  be  brought  together.  Wildcat 
planting  never  has  paid  except  in  the  way  of  re-sales 
to  tenderfeet,  and  this  source  of  revenue  should  be 
resolutely  abandoned.  For  the  fruits  which  are  now 
used  in  largest  quantities  the  best  lands  in  San 
Joaquin,  deep,  rich  and  well  supplied  with  irrigation 
when  necessary,  have  no  superior  in  the  State. 
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The  Week. 

The  advance  of  the  season  and  the  maturing  of  the 
later  fruit  and  field  crops  are  emphasizing  the  labor 
shortage  and  some  losses  are  being  incurred.  The 
necessity  for  handling  at  home  much  fruit  which  has 
usually  gone  to  canners  or  shippers  is  also  creating 
an  unusual  strain  on  the  available  labor  supply. 
There  is  no  immediate  help  beyond  that  afforded  by 
the  town  people  who  can  give  their  time  to  it  and 
secure  the  liberal  rates  which  the  growers  are  pay- 
ing for  handling  everything  they  can  see  a  cent  of 
margin  in.  The  railways  promise  a  host  of  new 
people  this  fall,  but  they  will  come  too  late  to  be  of 
much  assistance.  Our  growers  are  having  a  stren- 
uous time  of  it  this  fall  and  their  rewards  are  not 
liberal.  The  fairs  show  that  they  are  occupied  and 
farmers'  institutes  are  in  some  cases  laid  over  until 
a  season  of  more  leisure.  How  the  political  meet- 
ings will  thrive  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  indeed  a 
busy  time  when  the  political  rally  or  the  circus  has 
to  go  with  empty  benches.  There  are  some  things  a 
man  must  do  for  his  country  and  his  children. 


Wheat  has  been  on  the  up  grade,  scoring  during 
the  week  a  quotable  advance  on  spot  offerings  of 
25(q50  cents  per  ton,  and  still  more  on  futures. 
There  have  been  seven  grain  clearances  since  last 
issue,  including  two  straight  cargoes  of  wheat,  three 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  one  of  wheat  and  mer- 
chandise to  Europe.  There  was  one  clearance  of 
Chevalier  barley  to  Australia— 57,016  centals — at 
a  clearance  valuation  of  $76,087.  Flour  ship- 
ments footed  up  over  30,000  barrels,  the  larger 
portion  going  to  Asia.  Combined  shipments  of 
cereals  and  flour  for  the  week  show  a  total 
valuation  of  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Barley 
is  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  higher  and  market 
strong  at  the  advance.  Oats  have  gone  up  about  50 
cents  per  ton  in  sympathy  with  barley.  Other  cereals 
are  without  marked  change,  but  in  the  main  firm. 
Bean  market  is  lower  for  Large  Whites,  Bayos  and 
Blackeyes;  new  crop  Whites  are  moving  eastward  at 
$2.20  in  carload  lots.  Millstuffs  market  remains 
strong.  Rolled  Barley  is  higher.  Hay  is  firmer; 
dealers  have  most  of  the  crop  and  have  marked 
up  stable  hay  about  $1  per  ton ;  clover  and 
alfalfa  are  unchanged.  Nothing  new  in  mar- 
ket for  beef  and  mutton.  Hogs  are  arriving 
more  freely,  but  are  no  lower,  being  relatively 
cheaper  here  than  East.  Butter  is  going  at  a  wide 
range,  with  supplies  ample  of  the  best  grades  and 


superabundant  of  other  kinds.  Cheese  is  quiet  at 
firmer  figures.  Select  eggs  are  bringing  fancy 
prices.  Laying  hens  are  money  makers  just  now. 
Held  eggs  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  moving  Eastward  freely  at  steady 
prices.  Fresh  fruits  show  decreased  receipts  and 
tendency  is  to  better  figures.  Dried  fruits  are  with- 
out special  change,  although  high  grades  tend 
against  buyers.  A  shipment  of  apricots  was 
made  per  steamer  to  Europe,  mainly  of 
France.  Prices  for  new  crop  walnuts  have  been 
fixed  at  9J(«  10c  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles  for  standard 
and  softshell  respectively.  Hops  continue  lifeless, 
being  held  above  views  of  shippers.  Local  wool  mar- 
ket is  firm  at  unchanged  quotations;  London  market 
is  higher.  _ 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  development  work  of 
the  California  Promotion  Committee  is  proceeding  in 
a  direction  which  is  decidedly  promising  of  help  to 
new  comers  in  a  way  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
adequately  provided  for.  The  intending  settler  gets 
quite  as  much  general  information,  both  verbal  and 
pictorial,  as  he  can  use,  and  it  contributes  to  his 
knowledge,  but  when  he  begins  to  ask  specific  ques- 
tions about  whether  he  can  do  this  or  that,  where  he 
can  do  it  and  how  he  should  begin  at  it,  he  is  apt  to 
strike  a  hot  air  blast  which  often  blows  him  very 
wide  of  his  true  course.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to 
expect  that  general  promoters  should  carry  the 
details  of  practical  work  in  various  lines  of  agricul- 
ture, and  if  they  would  only  disclaim  such  knowledge 
no  harm  would  be  done  ;  but  they  conceive  that  to 
confess  ignorance  of  details  would  be  to  impeach 
themselves,  and  so  they  deal  out  language  through 
their  hats  which  brings  to  the  hearer  many  disap- 
pointments. The  Promotion  Committee  announces 
that  it  will  arrange  for  proper  tabulation  of  inquiries 
and  indexing  of  information  about  resources,  indus- 
tries, etc.,  and  this  will  be  of  much  value  to  new  com- 
ers if  discriminating  effort  is  made  to  secure  knowl- 
edge true  in  general  features  and  at  the  same  time 
in  sufficient  detail  as  to  ways  and  means  to  be  satis- 
factory to  inquirers.  If  this  undertaking  is  entrusted 
to  some  one  who  can  reach  such  sources  of  informa- 
tion, and  has  understanding  of  the  matters  which  will 
enable  him  to  judge  expertly  of  the  accuracy  and 
pertinency  of  the  facts  used  in  his  dispensing  of 
advice  on  practical  affairs,  much  real  service  will  be 
rendered  toward  satisfactorily  placing  the  people 
whom  the  general  exaltation  of  California  opportuni- 
ties attracts. 

One  mark  of  the  appreciation  of  this  need  among 
those  who  are  now  working  intelligently  and  zeal- 
ously for  the  greater  peopling  of  the  State  is  found 
in  some  remarks  made  at  a  recent  meeting  in  this 
city  by  Passenger  Traffic  Manager  E.  A.  McCormick 
of  the  Southern  Pacific.    He  is  reported  to  have  said: 

What  we  need  now  is  some  honestly  conducted 
system  of  taking  care  of  these  people  when  they 
come  here  and  providing  them  with  the  kind  of  farms 
and  homes  that  they  want.  It  is  up  to  the  California 
Promotion  Committee  to  take  this  matter  in  hand 
without  delay  and  look  after  the  wants  of  every 
Eastern  visitor  who  comes  into  the  State  with  an  in- 
quiring look  on  his  face.  If  an  Eastern  farmer  comes 
here  with  the  idea  that  he  wants  to  raise  vines,  I  say 
let  us  place  him  in  the  way  of  getting  land  that  will 
grow  vines.  If  he  wants  to  grow  apples,  let  us  show 
him  where  the  best  apple  lands  are.  If  we  look  after 
these  matters  earnestly  and  honestly  we  will  get  all 
of  these  thousands  of  people  who  are  coming  here 
not  only  to  settle  here,  but  to  get  their  friends  to 
come  as  well. 

This  is  a  true  statement.  Most  of  the  disappoint- 
ment which  has  been  experienced  is  due  to  misplacing 
people  on  lands  not  suited  to  the  branches  of  agri- 
culture which  they  desired  to  follow,  also  to  mislead- 
ing them  with  visions  of  unreasonable  returns  for 
their  investments.  The  ordinary  home  seeker  would 
be  content  with  what  he  can  reasonably  expect  to 
realize,  and  that  is  good  enough,  and  can  be  secured 
with  reasonable  surety  if  he  is  wisely  advised  at  the 
outset. 

Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler,  who  went  abroad  to  attend 
the  great  Rochdale  Co-operators'  Convention  in  Eng- 
land, returned  last  week  in  good  shape,  having 
profited  greatly  by  his  opportunity  for  observation. 
He  will  proceed  with  Farmers'  Institutes  as  rapidly 
as  the  harvest  conditions  and  political  engrossment 
of  the  people  will  admit. 


Have  We  Slandered  Them? 

The  prune  combine,  known  as  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  is  making  full  effort  to  render  its 
memory  hateful.  It  seems  to  be  disposed  to  collect 
money  for  services  which  it  never  rendered  and  to 
enforce  claims  which,  as  we  understand  it,  it  had 
specifically  renounced.  Bills  are  being  sent  out  by 
which  thousands  of  growers  ore  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  endeavoring  to  extort  from  each  other  penal- 
ties for  refusing  to  entrust  their  fruit  to  an  associa- 
tion which  they  all  had  practically  repudiated.  Ap- 
parently little  is  left  of  the  Association  but  the 
officers,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  all  they  can  to 
punish  people  for  having  honored  and  rewarded  them. 
The  whole  thing  is  in  a  bad  state. — Pacific  Rural 
Press,  Aug.  23. 

The  above  came  to  us  pinned  to  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  which  prune  growers  signed  on  entering 
the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  in  which  certain  clauses 
were  marked,  and  on  the  blank  space  below  the  fol- 
lowing note  : 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  read  Articles 
1  and  7  of  this  contract,  relating  to  the  2%  which 
you  have  written  about  in  your  paper  ? 

In  collecting  this  2%  I  am  only  doing  my  duty,  and 
it  appears  to  me  no  reputable  paper  should  state  so 
many  untruths  as  appear  in  every  line  of  your 
article.  Nearly  all  of  our  growers  are  paying  this 
2%  charge  on  the  amount  of  money  received  for  their 
prunes  in  1901,  sold  outside  the  Association.  They 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  this  charge  and  pay  it 
willingly. 

I  send  you  this  for  your  information,  and  would 
mildly  suggest  that  you  know  what  you  are  writing 
about  before  you  proceed  to  slander  the  officers  of 
this  Association,  or  impute  to  them  dishonest  motives. 

F.  N.  Woods, 
President  California  Cured  Fruit  Association. 
San  Jose,  Sept.  6,  1902. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  somewhat  shocked 
that  at  its  advanced  age  and  after  its  long  life  of 
staidness  and  propriety  it  should  be  charged  with 
lying  in  every  line  and  of  slandering  people  who  are 
only  doing  their  duty.  We  have  read  the  passages 
marked  by  Mr.  Woods  and  find  they  agree  perfectly 
with  the  memory  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  para- 
graph to  which  he  objects  was  written.  We  admit 
that  signers  of  the  agreement  did  transfer  a  2%  in- 
terest in  the  crop  of  1901  to  the  Association,  and 
that  if  they  sold  to  others  they  could  only  sell  their 
own  interest,  which  would  be  98%  in  each  case.  We 
had  no  idea  of  denying  this  technical  and  literal  obli- 
gation which  signers  of  that  contract  assumed. 

The  whole  affair,  however,  is  one  in  which  "  the 
letter  killeth,"  as  the  Scriptures  say.  What  are  the 
officers  of  this  Cured  Fruit  Association  as  it  now 
stands  and  what  do  they  represent  ?  They  cannot 
surely  be  merely  representatives  of  themselves.  If, 
then,  they  are  representing  those  who  signed  that 
agreement,  they  are  putting  all  those  people  in  the 
position  of  endeavoring  to  extort  money  from  each 
other,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  We  understood  that 
the  directors  had  given  assurance  that  they  would 
not  place  people  in  such  a  position,  but  we  may  have 
been  mistaken  about  that,  and  we  only  alluded  to  it 
as  our  understanding  of  it,  which  is  not  a  very  acute 
form  of  lying.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  give  us 
more  definite  knowledge  of  this  phase  of  the  matter. 

We  take  it  that  there  is  no  lying  in  the  statement 
that  the  members  had  practically  repudiated  the  As- 
sociation. We  have  no  space  to  analyze  the  course 
of  management  by  which  this  repudiation  was  in- 
curred; there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  We 
are  somewhat  surprised  at  Mr.  Woods'  statement 
that  nearly  all  the  growers  are  willingly  paying  in 
that  2%  charge.  We  have  not  heard  from  many 
members;  but  from  what  some  have  told  us  they  had 
written  to  Mr.  Woods  on  this  subject,  we  supposed 
that  he  would  have  to  keep  his  letter  files  in  cold 
storage  to  prevent  their  taking  fire.  However,  we 
do  not  wish  to  vex  Mr.  Woods  with  any  more  lying 
and  therefore  refrain  from  assertions  on  this  point. 
There  is,  however,  one  thing  we  cannot  understand, 
1  and  that  is,  if  people  are  tumbling  over  each  other  to 
pay  in  this  justly  earned  money,  they  do  not  take 
interest  enough  to  vote,  so  that  the  Association  can 
proceed  better  with  its  beneficent  work.  American 
people  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  eager  to  vote  than 
to  pay  out  money,  but  prune  growers  are  evidently 
peculiar  people. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  Mr.  Woods  that  these  will- 
ing people  are  paying  in  this  money  because  the 
officers  of  the  Association  have  a  lot  of  their  property 
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and  they  fear  that,  if  they  do  not  pay,  these  officers 
will  (in  accordance  with  another  clause  of  the  agree- 
ment which  Mr.  Woods  did  not  mark)  proceed  against 
them  in  the  courts  and  recover  "  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses, including  counsel  fees,  which  it  shall  have  in- 
curred in  the  premises  ?  "  In  other  words,  are  they 
not  afraid  that  they  will  lose  even  the  small  residuum 
of  value  which  they  hope  to  secure  from  the  sale  of 
the  crop  of  1900  which  they  entrusted  to  the  Associa- 
tion ?  If  this  is  Mr.  Woods'  construction  of  the  term 
"  willingly,"  we  must  still  contend  that  the  officers 
are  "doing  all  they  canto  punish  the  people  who 
have  honored  and  rewarded  them." 

We  are  sorry  this  diplomatic  language  should 
strike  Mr.  Woods  as  slander  and  imputation  of  dis- 
honest motives.  Perhaps  the  words  used  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Fletcher,  a  director  of  this  Association,  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  prune  growers  in  San  Jose  Sept.  7, 
will  strike  him  as  less  slanderous.  According  to  the 
Mercury  report,  Mr.  Fletcher  said  on  that  occasion: 

I  would  like  to  be  out  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion as  a  director.  I  would  like  to  be  off  that  com- 
mittee also.  The  growers  think  they  have  been  so 
badly  robbed  by  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  that 
they  won't  do  anything.  I  don't  think  it  is  possible 
to  get  enough  money  to  buy  the  warehouse.  At  all 
events,  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  director  again. 

We  said  the  whole  thing  is  in  a  bad  state  and  ex- 
planations do  not  seem  to  improve  it.  Our  notion  is 
that  as  "  the  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  maketh  alive." 
We  believe  if  the  directors  would  take  the  chance  of 
being  impeached  for  disregarding  the  letter  of  their 
agreement  (which  is  practically  dead)  and  proceed  to 
give  the  people  back  all  the  money  they  can ;  stop 
paying  employes  to  persecute  the  people ;  compro- 
mise claims  and  close  up  before  all  the  assets  are 
frittered  away  in  killing  time,  the  officers  will  save 
their  self-respect  and  start  in  a  fair  race  to  retrieve 
their  business  reputations.  We  can  not  see  in  the 
paragraph  at  the  beginning  any  imputation  of  dis- 
honest motives.  The  matter  involved  seems  rather 
one  of  business  decency  and  humane  spirit. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Pruning  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor  : — Please  inform  me  through  your 
paper  when,  in  this  locality,  apricot  trees  should  be 
pruned,  to  settle  dispute  ? — G.  S.  B.,  Salinas. 

The  time  of  pruning  of  apricots  depends  upon  the 
age  of  the  tree  and  the  local  climate.  In  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  State,  where  growth  is  moderate,  or 
even  in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  State,  if  moisture  is 
scant  and  growth  reduced  by  this  lack,  young  apri- 
cots should  be  pruned  after  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
for  this  process  promotes  wood  growth.  Where  heat 
and  moisture  are  ample  and  growth  riotous,  over 
growth  can  be  checked  and  good  form  quickly  secured 
by  summer  pruning,  followed  by  thinning  out  of  shoots 
after  the  leaves  fall,  so  that  the  tree  may  not  become 
too  dense  or  bushy.  In  your  district  we  should  rely 
upon  winter  pruning  of  young  trees.  Bearing  apri- 
cot trees  every  where  can  be  best  pruned  just  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  This  checks  excessive  wood 
growth,  which  is  not  desirable  in  a  bearing  tree,  and 
it  promotes  bearing,  which,  with  some  varieties,  is 
very  desirable.  But  pruning  just  after  fruit  gather- 
ing is  most  desirable  in  parts  of  the  State  where 
growth  is  greatest,  and  in  the  coast  region  some 
growers  rely  upon  winter  pruning  for  both  young 
and  bearing  trees.  Recently,  however,  even  near 
the  coast,  summer  pruning  of  bearing  trees  has  be- 
come a  wide  practice,  and  we  believe  it  the  best 
course.  Fall  pruning  of  apricots  after  the  leaves 
begin  to  droop  is  perfectly  admissible.  It  is  a  hasten- 
ing of  winter  pruning,  which  does  not  injure  the  tree 
and  is  desirable  because  the  days  are  longer,  the 
ground  dry  arid  the  work  can  be  done  at  less  cost. 
Spring  pruning  of  trees  which  have  been  neglected 
through  the  winter  is  better  than  to  allow  the  trees 
to  over  bear  and  produce  a  mass  of  small  fruit.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  much  hand  trimming  can  be 
avoided  by  pruning  out  surplus  shoots  and  by  short- 
ening those  which  are  setting  too  much  for  their 
strength.  Thus  it  appears  that  you  can  prune  the 
bearing  apricot  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year — it 
submits  very  gracefully  to  the  maxim  of  some  old 
horticulturist  that  "the  time  to  prune  is  when  your 
knife  is  sharp."    We  presume  that  if  any  bets  have 


been  made  over  the  dispute  to  which  our  correspond- 
ent alludes  they  can  all  be  drawn. 

Northern  Tide  Lands  for  Asparagus. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  raise  asparagus  on  my 
farm  in  Tillamook.  It  is  choice  tide  land  reclaimed 
by  dikes.  Would  the  plant  be  successful  on  such 
land  ? — Reader,  Astoria,  Or. 

In  California  we  are  growing  some  asparagus  on 
recently  reclaimed  tide  lands,  but  the  greater  part 
is  grown  upon  reclaimed  tule  lands  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  which  are  different  from  tide  lands  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  overflowed  by  fresh  and 
not  by  salt  water.  All  the  land  used  for  asparagus 
growing  in  California  is  exceedingly  light  and  loose 
in  character.  The  tide  land  is  sandy;  the  reclaimed 
land  in  the  interior  is  formed  of  river  sediment  and 
decomposed  vegetation.  We  are  not  growing  the 
plant  on  heavy  land  of  any  character;  in  fact,  land 
which  hardens  and  bakes  on  drying  is  not  suitable. 
The  plant  thrives  best  where  it  can  extend  its  roots 
freely  and  send  its  shoots  upward  without  encounter- 
ing much  opposition  from  the  soil.  Although  heavy 
soils  can  be  rendered  suitable  for  asparagus  growing 
by  the  addition  of  sand  and  manure,  we  have  such  a 
large  area  of  natural  suitable  soil  that  no  one  thinks 
of  improving  land  for  asparagus  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Another  advantage  which  we  have  is  that  our 
winters  are  so  mild  that  the  shoots  begin  to  appear 
in  January  and  can  be  cut  continuously  from  January 
until  May,  after  which  little  cutting  is  done  and  the 
plant  is  allowed  to  make  the  top  growth  necessary 
for  the  refreshment  of  its  roots.  Our  asparagus  can- 
neries are  large  establishments  situated  for  the  most 
part  on  land  which  grows  the  asparagus,  so  that  our 
canned  asparagus,  taken  directly  from  the  field,  is 
really  better  than  fresh  asparagus  which  has  been 
hauled  or  carried  about  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  retail 
trade.  Our  book  on  "  California  Vegetables  in  Gar- 
den and  Field"  gives  quite  in  detail  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  asparagus  growing  in  this  State. 

Grain  on  Corn  Tassels — Corn  Smut. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  last  issue  of  your  valuable 
paper  (Sept.  6,  page  147),  Subscriber  reports  finding 
an  ear  of  corn  at  the  end  of  a  corn  tassel,  which 
seems  to  be  quite  a  novelty.  In  my  patch  they  are, 
or  have  been,  quite  numerous — scores,  if  not  hun- 
dreds, of  them.  I  think  they  appear  only  on  suckers 
— seldom,  if  ever,  on  the  main  stock.  The  ears  are 
not  always  well  covered  with  kernels.  The  variety  is 
a  large  white  dent,  fairly  early,  and  often  producing 
two  and  sometimes  three  or  four  ears  to  the  stock. 
The  other  varieties  may  have  the  same  characteris- 
tics. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  and  remedy  for  smut 
on  corn  ? — W.  F.  Waterman,  Berros. 

We  are  glad  of  this  information.  It  will  interest 
many  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Corn  smut  is  the  work  of  a  fungus  which  invades 
the  kernel  and  turns  the  starchy  contents  into  masses 
of  vile  spores  by  which  the  fungus  reproduces  itself. 
It  is  not  the  same  fungus  which  causes  wheat  smut, 
but  it  is  very  like  it.  The  only  treatment  is  also  like 
that  employed  to  secure  clean  wheat,  and  that  is  to 
treat  the  seed  with  a  fungicide  to  kill  the  spores, 
which  are  apt  to  be  on  the  surface  and  go  into  the 
ground  with  it  when  the  corn  is  planted.  The  advice 
given  quite  fully  for  wheat  in  our  last  issue  is  appli- 
cable to  seed  corn.  The  occurrence  of  the  disease 
can  also  be  much  reduced  by  taking  off  and  burning 
the  smutty  ears  as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen. 

Sugar  Prune— Winterstein  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — What  success  has  there  been  ex- 
perienced with  the  Sugar  prune  ?  Is  it  as  good  as 
expected  ?  Will  it  ship  well  as  fresh  fruit  or  is  it 
good  only  for  drying  ?  Do  you  consider  it  profitable 
as  far  north  as  British  Columbia  ?  The  trees  cer- 
tainly have  made  a  magnificent  growth  so  far.  What 
about  the  merits  of  the  Winterstein  apple  ?  —  R. 
Layritz,  Victoria. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  this  season  the  Sugar 
prune  seems  to  be  justifying  the  expectations  of  it. 
It  is  a  prolific  bearer  and  that  was  an  important 
point  to  determine.  We  have  not  heard  of  results  of 
fresh  shipments:  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
carry  well.  As  to  its  success  and  value  in  your  lati- 
tude only  local  treatment  will  show.  It  ought  to  do 
well  wherever  the  French  prune  does  at  least.  We 
have  seen  Winterstein  apples  which  justify  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  claims:  it  has  not  been  widely  grown  enough 
yet  to  fix  its  place  in  the  fruit  list,  however. 


Poisoning  Wasps. 

To  the  Editor  :— Can  you  tell  me,  please,  through 
your  esteemed  paper  how  to  get  rid  of  wasps,  which 
are  here  in  great  numbers  around  the  fruit  trees, 
eating  raspberries,  blackberries,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  apples,  peaches,  grapes  and,  in  fact,  any 
kind  of  fruit.  Would  poisoning  do  ?  How  shall  I 
apply  it  and  not  endanger  the  bees,  which,  in  some 
cases,  particularly  on  raspberries,  eat  over  ripe 
fruit,  too  ? — R.  Layritz,  British  Columbia. 

The  wasp  family  like  fresh  meat.  Dissolve  white 
arsenic  in  hot  water.  Cut  beef  liver  in  chunks  the 
size  of  your  fist.  Soak  these  in  the  arsenic  solution 
and  hang  on  wire  hooks  out  of  the  reach  of  cats  and 
dogs.  Wasps  go  to  them  readily  and  bees  let  them 
alone. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
September  15,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  continued  clear  and  warm,  becoming 
cooler  toward  the  close  of  the  week.  Conditions  have 
been  very  favorable  for  maturing  grapes  and  late  fruits, 
and  fruit  drying  has  progressed  rapidly.  Wine  grapes 
are  ripe  and  crushing  has  commenced.  Peach  drying  is 
nearly  finished;  the  crop  is  heavy,  but  much  has  gone  to 
waste.  Prune  curing  is  progressing.  The  deciduous 
fruit  crop  of  nearly  all  varieties  is  reported  the  largest 
ever  raised,  but  there  will  be  a  great  loss  through  the 
scarcity  of  labor.  Bartlett  pears  are  very  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality.  Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty.  The  al- 
mond crop  is  unusually  heavy.  Hop  picking  and  drying 
are  progressing.  Forest  fires  are  causing  much  damage 
in  Yuba  and  Shasta  counties. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  and  in 
all  sections  except  the  immediate  coast,  where  heavy  fogs 
have  prevailed,  conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for 
fruit  drying  and  maturing  late  fruits  and  grapes.  Cor- 
respondents in  nearly  all  sections  report  the  deciduous 
fruit  crop  remarkably  heavy  and  in  some  places  the 
largest  ever  raised.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  being  lost 
through  scarcity  of  labor  and  refusal  of  canneries  to 
handle  the  crop.  Late  grapes  are  ripening,  and  wineries 
will  commence  operations  soon.  Apples  are  of  excellent 
quality  in  Humboldt  county.  Hops  are  yielding  above 
average  in  the  northern  counties.  Beans,  corn  and  pota- 
toes are  in  good  condition.  Smoke  from  fires  in  the 
north  prevails  along  the  coast. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Warm,  partly  cloudy  weather  has  prevailed  during 
the  week,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  raisin 
curing  and  fruit  drying.  The  grape  crop  is  reported 
very  heavy  and  of  excellent  quality;  picking  will  be  fin- 
ished in  some  places  about  September  30.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  trays  for  drying  the  heavy  yield  of 
raisin  grapes,  and  some  of  the  crop  will  go  to  the  win- 
eries. Prunes  are  small  in  size,  but  the  yield  is  heavy. 
Freestone  peaches  are  mostly  cured  or  on  the  trays. 
Late  peaches  are  ripening.  Prune  picking  and  drying 
are  progressing.  A  large  crop  of  almonds  has  been 
gathered.  Alfalfa  is  doing  well.  Corn  is  thrifty.  Seed- 
ing has  commenced  in  Madera  county. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  warm  and  clear  during  the 
week,  with  cool,  foggy  nights  along  the  coast.  Grapes 
are  yielding  a  much  better  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Diego  than  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Raisin  curing  and  fruit  drying  are  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. Peaches  and  pears  are  very  plentiful.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  a  large  crop  of 
oranges  is  expected.  Walnuts  continue  in  good  condi- 
tion. Sweet  potatoes  are  of  good  quality,  but  the  yield 
is  light.  Corn  harvest  is  nearly  completed.  Dry  feed  is 
plentiful. 

Eureka  Summary. — Harvesting  peas  begun,  but  fog 
retards  threshing.  Vegetables  are  yielding  well. 
Apples  are  being-  marketed;  excellent  quality.  Fruit  is 
generally  plentiful.    Rain  is  badly  needed  in  the  interior. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Continued  cool,  cloudy 
mornings  in  the  coast  sections,  fair  and  warm  in  the  in- 
terior; good  for  fruit  drying.  Deciduous  fruit  crop 
nearly  all  cared  for  in  places. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  September  17,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
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ENTO  HO  LOGICAL. 


Fumigation  for  Scale  Insects. 

From  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Bennett  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Tustin. 

Scale  insects  are  closely  allied  to  the  aphis  or  plant 
lice  family  in  their  habits,  but  differ  greatly  in 
appearance.  Some  confine  themselves  to  a  single 
genus  of  plant,  while  others  attack  a  great  variety, 
and  when  present  in  Dumbers  soon  cause  the  plant  to 
lose  its  vitality.  Scale  insects  have  been  known  from 
time  immemorial. 

The  orchards  of  California  have  been  troubled  with 
these  pests  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Some  spe- 
cies which  once  threatened  our  industry,  especially 
the  cottony  cushion  scale,  have  been  conquered,  but 
other  species  have  taken  their  places,  and  to  day  we 
find  our  trees  infected  with  many  scales,  of  which 
my  time  allows  brief  mention  of  the  more  trouble- 
some. 

Black  or  Olive  Scale. — This  insect  can  be  found 
everywhere — from  mountain  to  sea — on  native  or  cul- 
tivated trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  orchard  it  infests 
the  olive,  orange,  lemon,  apricot,  peach,  prune,  pear 
and  fig.  It  has  numerous  enemies,  but  to  date  none 
have  been  established  in  California  that  have  been 
able  to  cope  with  it  satisfactorily.  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  was  once  overrun  with  this  pest,  but  a 
parasite  (Scutellista  Cyanea)  has  annihilated  them, 
and  Alex  Craw  is  seeking  to  establish  them  here. 
The  outlook  at  present  is  very  favorable.  If  this 
parasite  is  ever  established  in  California  we  may  ex- 
pect great  things. 

The  Red  Scale. — Next  in  importance  is  the  red 
scale.  This  pest  is  one  of  the  worst  scale  insects  of 
the  orange  groves.  It  is  one  of  the  armored  scales 
and  very  hard  to  conquer.  Its  native  country  is  not 
known  exactly,  but  the  Orient  or  Tahiti  has  probably 
furnished  it  to  California. 

It  attacks  the  citrus  fruits,  walnuts,  grape  vines, 
rose  bushes,  etc.  The  red  scale  has  its  enemies,  but 
not  in  numbers  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  check. 

The  Purple  Scale. — Last,  we  have  the  purple 
scale — not  that  these  are  all  of  the  scale  insects  in 
our  midst,  but  the  black,  the  red  and  the  purple 
scale  are  the  most  troublesome  and  in  the  order 
named.  The  purple  scale  is  a  comparatively  new 
scale  insect  for  California.  It  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  some  orange  trees  imported  from  Florida  into 
Los  Angeles  county  in  1890.  It  is  one  of  the  worst 
pests  of  the  orange,  and  very  stringent  measures  are 
being  taken  to  completely  eradicate  it.  While  the 
purple  scale  spreads  from  tree  to  tree  very  slowly, 
when  it  once  becomes  established  it  is  most  difficult 
of  eradication,  and  for  this  reason  the  horticulturists 
are  very  anxious  that  it  be  stamped  out  before  it 
spreads  over  a  wide  area.  Its  ravages  at  present 
are,  fortunately,  confined  to  a  limited  range  of  terri- 
tory. It  infests  citrus  trees,  rose  bushes  and  other 
shrubs.  On  orange  and  lemon  trees  it  is  found  thick- 
est near  the  ground  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  tree. 

Control  by  Fumigation. — This  brings  us  to  the 
subject  in  hand — artificial  control  of  these  insect 
pests  by  means  of  fumigation  with  hydro-cyanic  acid 
gas.  Fumigation  has  been  in  use  for  the  purpose  for 
a  considerable  period,  but  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  become  scientifically 
applicable  some  twelve  years  ago.  Like  all  new 
things,  its  beginnings  were  very  small  and  many  were 
the  discouragements  of  the  plucky  men  who,  many 
said,  were  fighting  against  fate,  but  who  kept  at  the 
proposition  until  success  crowned  their  efforts  and 
the  redemption  of  the  citrus  industry  was  possible. 
At  first  six  or  eight  tents  made  a  respectable  outfit ; 
now  the  professional  fumigator  with  150  tents  is  only 
a  moderate  operator. 

Treating  Black  Scale. — We  will  consider  the 
treatment  of  these  pests  separately.  The  black 
scale  are  the  most  generally  distributed  of  all  the 
scales.  Nominally  they  have  a  distinct  period  of 
hatching,  governed  by  the  locality  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  individual  orchard  in  a  locality.  As  to 
be  successful  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  them 
while  young,  or  before  they  are,  say,  half  grown, 
when  they  have  gathered  about  them  their  rubber 
houses,  we  must  needs  be  governed  by  these  condi- 
tions as  to  the  time  of  treatment.  Every  season, 
however,  we  find  individual  orchards  where  all  the 
scale  cannot  be  found  in  condition  for  treatment  at 
the  one  time.  This  calls  for  two  fumigations  for  com- 
plete success. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  fumigators  to  kill  all  the  black  scale  that  infest 
an  orchard.  Contrary  to  the  usual  idea,  the  young 
may  be  on  the  ground,  on  the  rubbish  and  weeds. 
The  question  of  handling  the  black  scale  is  a  big  one, 
as  it  no  longer  confines  its  work  to  the  immediate 
coast,  but  is  gradually  becoming  acclimated  to  the 
interior  valleys,  and  so  it  hatches  in  some  localities 
in  July  and  in  others  not  until  November.  The  mag- 
nitude of  its  extermination  may,  therefore,  be  com- 
prehended. Again,  this  variety  is  the  healthiest  pest 
known  to  orchardists,  and  has  never  been  known  to 
die  of  its  own  weakness  or  from  attacks  of  disease. 


Fumigation  is  easily  in  the  lead  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating the  black  scale. 

Treatment  of  Red  Scale. — The  red  scale  are  not 
so  much  dreaded  by  orange  growers  as  formerly. 
Their  treatment  is  not  nearly  so  perplexing  as  that 
of  either  the  black  or  the  purple  scale,  as  a  thorough 
treatment  will  be  successful  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
However,  they  will  bear  watching.  Fumigation  was 
first  brought  into  prominence  in  the  treatment  of  the 
red  scale,  and  has  proven  as  effective  as  we  can  hope 
any  remedy  to  be. 

Purple  Scale. — The  purple  scale  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  scale  to  down  that  we  have.  My  expe- 
rience with  them  has  been  mostly  in  San  Diego 
county,  where  I  have  fumigated  a  large  number  of 
trees  for  the  Land  &  Town  Co.  The  orchards  about 
Chula  Vista  are,  many  of  them,  literally  plastered 
with  these  scales.  One  fumigation  a  year  does  not 
keep  the  orchards  clean,  although  it  holds  them  in 
check  so  that  most  of  the  fruit  is  merchantable.  The 
purple  scale,  like  the  black  scale,  must  be  gassed 
while  the  scales  are  young,  and  as  they  do  not  hatch 
uniformly  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  exterminate 
them  with  one  treatment.  I  should  recommend  three 
or  four  successive  treatments  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  weeks.  Our  fruit  growers  will  make  a  big  mis- 
take if  they  do  not  see  to  it  that  the  few  purple  scale 
in  this  valley  are  absolutely  annihilated,  and  that 
right  early.  If  they  cannot  be  absolutely  extermi- 
nated by  fumigation,  every  tree  should  be  burned, 
root  and  branch,  right  where  it  is  growing.  The  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  should  not  be  given  any  rest 
until  this  matter  is  effectually  disposed  of.  They 
should  be  urged  to  employ  an  inspector  to  go  over 
the  two  or  three  orchards  that  are  known  to  be  in- 
fested, and  perhaps  some  adjoining  orchards,  making 
a  detailed  examination  to  be  sure  that  no  tree  in- 
fested escapes.  They  should  be  gone  over  several 
times  by  this  inspector  at  intervals  of  four  or  five 
weeks  to  make  doubly  sure  of  his  work. 

Fumigation  as  a  Tonic — The  gas  exerts  a  direct 
tonic  effect  upon  the  foliage  of  the  trees.  This  may 
not  be  easily  demonstrated,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
the  gas  does  keep  the  breathing  surface  of  the  trees 
clean  and  in  better  condition  to  assimilate  the  food 
sent  up  from  the  soil.  It  kills  all  fungi  that  may 
fasten  itself  upon  the  foliage,  either  from  the  pres- 
ence of  honey  dew  caused  from  scale,  or  from  other 
causes,  keeping  the  functions  of  leaf  and  branch 
active.  The  rich,  glossy  foliage  that  appears  a  week 
or  two  after  treatment  is  beneficial  in  a  hygienic  way 
to  the  entire  economy  of  wood  and  fruit  growth. 

Parasites. — As  to  the  effects  of  fumigation  upon 
parasites  of  black  scale,  I  would  offer  in  evidence 
that  in  July  of  this  year  I  secured  the  contract  to 
fumigate  the  lemon  groves  on  Alamitos  Heights,  near 
Long  Beach.  This  work  was  subjected  to  very  close 
inspection  by  the  horticultural  commissioner  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  who  found  the  unusual  result  that 
where  the  amount  of  cyanide  used  was  all  that  the 
fumigator  thought  the  trees  could  stand  with  safety, 
and  where  all  the  black  scale  were  killed  so  thor- 
oughly that  none  were  alive  outside  the  shell,  there 
were  still  found  under  the  scale  upon  the  trees  large 
numbers  of  rhizobius,  both  in  the  beetle  and  larva 
stage,  showing  that  the  cyanide  treatment  did  not 
kill  the  parasites  which  prey  upon  the  scale,  although 
the  scale  itself  was  eradicated. 
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Relation  of  Bacteria  to  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  Roy  K.  Bisnop  of  Orange  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Tustin. 

In  discussing  "  The  Relation  of  Bacteria  to  Agri- 
culture "  let  me  say  that  the  field  is  so  broad  and  so 
important  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  phases  bearing  directly  upon  the  farm. 
As  agriculture  itself  grades  off  by  degrees  into 
numerous  secondary  industries  so  does  agricultural 
bacteriology  broaden.  The  intention  is  not  to  tell 
something  new  nor  to  advise  people  to  do  this  or 
that  but  to  show  how  immensely  important  bacteria 
are  to  the  agriculturist,  and  thus  create  an  interest 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  this  im- 
portant branch. 

The  Bacteria. — At  this  point  it  is  well  to  say 
something  about  the  individual  bacteria:  Bacteria 
at  the  present  time  are  considered  by  scientists  as 
forming  a  distinct  class  of  plants.  They  are  the  low- 
est form  of  plant  life.  In  structure,  the  bacteria  are 
very  simple,  being  a  small  drop  of  protoplasm  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane  making  but  a  single  cell. 

They  are  of  various  shapes,  some  being  round 
(Micrococcus),  others  being  short  rods  (Bacillus), 
while  still  others  are  long  rods  curved  after  the 
fashion  of  a  corkscrew  (Spirillum),  or  elongated  into 
threads  (Desmobacteria). 

As  to  motility  it  may  be  said  that  some  are  active 
while  others  do  not  manifest  the  least  bit  of  motion. 
The  motile  species  have  three  distinct  modes  of  mo- 
tion, which  is  accomplished  by  flagella  (little  hairlike 
appendages).  The  motions  may  be  described  as 
swimming  when  they  move  in  a  straight  line,  or  ser- 


pentine, as  in  the  case  of  the  spiral  one  which  ap- 
pears to  more  like  a  snake,  and  the  third  movement 
when  they  appear  to  be  rapidly  turning  somersaults, 
but  do  not  pass  over  any  considerable  distance. 

Life  of  Bacteria. — As  to  size  the  bacteria  are  in- 
finitely small,  varying  from  0.00002  to  0.00006  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  But  in  the  case  of  the  elongated 
ones  they  may  be  in  length  many  times  the  diameter. 
Bacteria  multiply  principally  by  division  of  the  orig- 
inal cell.  There  is  seen  first  a  constriction  around 
the  middle  of  the  cell  which  eventually  cuts  it  in  two. 
This  division  is  very  rapid  when  all  the  conditions  are 
favorable,  taking  place  in  some  cases  every  half 
hour.  You  will  notice  that  this  increase  would  fol- 
low as  a  geometrical  progression,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  one  individual  will  produce  about  seventeen 
millions. 

Some  bacteria  form  spores  which  are  very  hard  to 
kill,  and  enable  the  bacteria  to  withstand  adverse 
conditions,  such  as  being  boiled  in  water  for  an  hour 
in  some  instances. 

Bacteria  are  present  everywhere  in  nature,  so 
that  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  (the  condi- 
tions of  food,  moisture,  temperature  and  oxygen), 
tbey  begin  to  grow,  and  in  their  growth  they  pro- 
duce chemical  changes,  and  it  is  in  these  changes 
that  their  importance  to  agriculture  results. 

Work  of  Bacteria. — These  chemical  changes  are 
of  two  kinds,  namely:  Anabolism — the  building  up  of 
complex  compounds  from  simple  ones;  and  kata- 
bolism — decomposition,  the  breaking  down  of  com- 
plex bodies  into  simpler  ones. 

The  higher  plants  require  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrates,  and  in  nature  these  are  supplied  to  the  soil 
by  the  action  of  bacteria,  they  being  capable  of  form- 
ing nitric  acid,  which  combines  with  bases  in  the  soil, 
such  as  lime,  potash  and  soda.  In  this  case  the  bac- 
teria may  make  use  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  or  take 
that  liberated  from  complex  bodies  by  the  decompo- 
sition caused  by  other  bacteria.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
they  are  great  fertilizer  agents.  Yet  there  are 
other  bacteria  that  play  important  parts  in  produc- 
ing sulphates  and  carbon  dioxide,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary to  the  higher  plants. 

Were  it  not  for  bacteria  it  would  be  no  use  to  add 
manure  to  the  soil.  And  if  it  were  not  for  another 
class  of  bacteria  leguminous  plants,  which  are  so  im- 
portant for  green  manuring,  would  be  unable  to  util- 
ize atmospheric  nitrogen. 

The  soil  is  full  of  bacteria  and  they  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  formation  of  the  same.  They  break 
down  and  build  up  compounds  for  food  for  the  higher 
plants.  The  origin  of  humus,  this  very  important 
and  life-giving  ingredient  of  the  soil,  is  traceable  to 
life,  and  bacteria  are  the  most  important  agents  in 
its  formation.  For  a  long  time  the  weathering  of 
rocks  was  attributed  to  physical  agencies,  but  now  it 
is  known  that  micro-organisms  play  an  important 
part. 

Bacteria  in  Dairying. — The  part  that  bacteria 
play  in  the  dairy  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
souring  of  milk,  the  ripening  of  cream,  the  desirable 
flavors  of  butter  and  cheese,  are  all  due  to  particular 
species  of  bacteria.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  species  that  are  deleterious,  such  as  those  pro- 
ducing slimy  milk,  bitter  milk,  red  milk,  blue  milk, 
yellow  and  green  milk.  Further,  there  are  those 
producing  unpleasant  flavors  in  the  butter  and 
cheese.  Thus  the  dairyman  has  the  task  of  cultivat- 
ing the  desirable  ones  and  weeding  out  the  undesir- 
able. The  housewife  knows  how  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  fruits  and  many  other  foods  with  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  bacteria 
and  higher  fungi.  The  chief  cause  of  spoiled  fruits  is 
called  fermentation.  In  regard  to  fermentation  it 
cannot  be  said  that  bacteria  are  responsible  in  gen- 
eral, yet  in  many  cases  they  are  indirect  agents, 
while  in  some,  as  in  the  production  of  vinegar,  they 
are  the  direct  agents.  Here  it  is  again:  while  they 
destroy  our  preserved  fruits  they  produce  our  vine- 
gar, returning  good  for  evil. 

Some  Bacteria  Harmful. — While  we  have  seen 
that  bacteria  are  very  beneficial  in  many  respects,  in 
fact  they  are  an  absolute  necessity,  yet  there  are 
many  we  could  get  along  without  and  wished  they 
did  not  exist.  There  are  many  disease  -  producing 
bacteria  (Pathogenic  bacteria)  that  may  infect  milk 
and  thus  endanger  man.  The  more  important  dis- 
eases produced  are  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  scar- 
let fever,  diptheria  and  cholera.  Then  there  are  im- 
portant diseases  of  our  domestic  animals  which  are 
due  to  bacteria  germs.  In  brief,  the  more  impor- 
tant ones  are:  in  cattle,  anthrax,  tuberculosis  and 
black  leg;  among  hogs  the  most  important  is  hog 
cholera;  among  horses  are  glanders,  distemper  and 
lockjaw.  Hydrophobia  among  dogs  may  be  consid- 
ered of  importance  as  a  source  of  danger,  and  foul 
brood  is  of  great  importance  to  the  bee  men.  While 
there  are  many  more  worthy  of  mention,  this  will 
suffice  to  indicate  the  importance  of  injurious  bac- 
teria to  stockmen. 

But  the  plants  of  our  gardens  and  fields  and  trees 
of  our  orchards  are  not  free  from  the  ravages  of 
these  little  enemies.  The  losses  from  this  source  are 
equal  to  those  causing  disease  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  are  worthy  of  mention  briefly:  the  bear  blight, 
apple  blight,  twig  gall  of  the  olive,  curcurbit  wilt, 
which  affects  the  tomato,  the  blight  of  the  loquat, 
and  of  great  importance  to  us  is  the  disease  of  the 
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walnut.  And  further  may  be  mentioned  the  sorghum 
blight,  diseases  of  the  bean,  black  disease  of  corn, 
and  many,  many  others.  Of  those  causing  the  rot- 
ting of  fruits  may  be  mentioned  the  brown  rot  of 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  egg  plant  with  some  rots  of 
the  apple  and  lemon. 

While  there  are  many  beneficial  things  resulting 
from  bacterial  life  that  have  not  been  mentioned, 
there  are  also  many  injurious  results  left  untold. 
Yet  it  is  hoped  that  it  has  been  indicated  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  bacteri- 
ology, that  we  may  be  able  to  aid  our  little  friends 
and  fight  our  enemies. 

Discoveries  in  bacteriology  have  in  some  respects 
revolutionized  agricultural  processes,  and  in  many 
cases  methods  have  been  adopted  by  us  as  farmers 
without  the  knowledge  that  bacteriological  research 
was  benefiting  us.  And  while  we  have  always  said 
that  bacteria  were  very  injurious  because  we  have 
only  heard  of  them  through  the  physicians,  let  us 
now  learn  that  they  are  the  greatest  benefit  to  us. 
For  the  soil  could  not  be  properly  tilled,  unless,  with 
all  the  other  things  that  we  have,  we  have  not  the 
proper  kinds  of  bacteria.  In  the  words  of  a  great 
professor,  "  without  the  aid  of  bacteria  farming  is 
impossible." 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Water  Supply  and  Water  Development. 

By  MR.  E.  G.  Ware  of  Garden  Grove,  Orange  county,  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farmers'  Institute  at  Westminster. 

As  far  as  agricultural  resources  are  concerned, 
water  development  has  made  southern  California  what 
it  is  to-day.  The  first  water  that  was  available  was 
in  rivers  and  creeks,  which  required  a  system  of 
canals  and  irrigation  ditches.  The  new  supply  comes 
from  the  underground  artesian  strata.  The  third 
supply  is  that  by  building  dams  in  the  mountains  to 
retain  in  large  reservoirs  the  water  that  usually  runs 
to  waste.  The  water  in  the  natural  streams  was  all 
appropriated  long  ago,  and  there  was  not  enough  to 
go  around.  Developing  water  by  building  dams  to 
restrain  the  waste  waters  requires  large  capital. 
Now  the  Government  is  going  into  development  of 
water.  If  carried  out,  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  amount 
of  wealth  it  will  add  to  the  nation's  progress  and 
prosperity,  to  a  great  number  of  farmers  and  make 
homes  for  thousands  of  families. 

The  development  of  water  I  wish  to  particularly 
call  your  attention  to  is  that  developed  by  farmers 
as  individuals,  which  can  go  on  all  the  time  without 
waiting  for  the  machinery  of  legislation  to  move  and 
get  into  running  order.  Orange  county  from  Ana- 
heim to  the  ocean  is  a  field  where  the  individual 
farmer  can  work  out  this  problem  of  water  develop- 
ment. If  one  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  he  can 
join  with  his  neighbors  and  form  a  company.  The 
whole  country  is  underlaid  with  artesian  streams. 
You  can  hardly  put  down  a  well  pipe  anywhere  and 
miss  the  water.  Here  in  Westminster  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  down  a  well  and  the  water  flows  with- 
out further  expense,  while  only  a  short  distance 
northeast  the  water  does  not  come  to  the  surface, 
and  after  you  sink  your  well  you  have  to  buy  an  ex- 
pensive engine  and  pump  and  then  pay  the  cost  of 
running  the  plant. 

It  looks,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  farmer  who  has  to 
develop  water  with  an  engine  and  pump  is  not  in  the 
game  with  the  farmer  who  has  a  flowing  well.  In  a 
short  race  he  is  not,  but  in  a  long  race  the  man  with 
the  engine  and  pump  will  win.  This  lies  in  the  fact 
that  what  costs  us  the  most  we  appreciate  the  most 
highly  and  put  to  the  best  use,  while  that  which  costs 
us  but  little  in  the  end  often  proves  our  destruction. 
The  Lord  knew  what  He  was  doing  when  He  said  man 
should  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Civ- 
ilization is  several  thousand  years  in  advance  because 
of  that  decree. 

The  man  with  the  flowing  well  is  apt  to  use  so  much 
water,  because  it  costs  nothing,  that  in  a  few  years 
a  great  deal  of  the  land  which  formerly  grew  great 
crops  of  corn  will  only  grow  salt  grass  because  of  the 
alkali.  The  proof  of  this  is  right  here  in  Westmin- 
ster, where  a  great  deal  of  land  that  used  to  grow 
the  finest  kind  of  corn  will  not  sprout  corn  to-day. 
To  restore  this  land  to  its  former  state  it  must  be 
tiled  for  underdrainage,  which  is  quite  an  expense 
and  has  to  be  added  to  the  amount  lost  by  the  loss  of 
crops  for  many  years. 

The  man  with  the  pump  will  only  use  the  water 
necessary  to  raise  his  crop,  because  it  costs  him 
money  and  consequently  does  not  pump  enough  to  fill 
the  land  up  with  water  and  bring  the  alkali  to  the 
surface.  In  an  alfalfa  field  there  is  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  pump,  as  you  have  a  large  stream  of 
water  and  do  not  have  to  hold  the  water  long  enough 
on  the  ground  to  raise  the  alkali.  This  land  will  im- 
prove under  the  pump  and  in  the  long  run  the  owner 
will  have  a  better  place  than  the  man  with  a  flowing 
well.  The  more  a  thing  costs  the  better  we  look 
after  it. 

Pumping. — I  think  the  first  gas  engine  was  put  in 
near  Anaheim  in  1894,  but  most  of  the  engines  have 
been  put  in,  for  water  development,  in  the  last  two 


years.  The  amount  of  water  that  all  the  engines 
within  4  miles  of  Anaheim  are  able  to  pump  I  esti- 
mate to  be  over  2000  inches.  According  to  borings 
that  have  been  made  above  Anaheim  to  the  bed  rock 
of  the  Santa  Ana  river,  it  is  estimated  that  5000 
inches  of  water  come  down  the  bed  of  the  river ;  that 
2000  inches  pass  beneath  the  surface  and  are  lost  to 
the  irrigating  companies.  I  presume  this  is  part  of  the 
water  brought  to  the  surface  on  the  farms  below 
Anaheim  by  the  pumps  and  artesian  wells. 

The  height  the  water  is  being  lifted  by  the  pumps 
is  usually  from  20  to  50  feet,  in  some  cases  consider- 
ably deeper.  I  think  the)  average  cost  of  lifting  this 
water,  the  cost  of  distillate,  lubricating  oils  and  bat- 
tery, is  about  30  cents  per  100  inches  per  hour. 
Some  engines  have  crude  oil  burners,  which  are  said 
to  reduce  the  cost  nearly  one-half.  To  the  above  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  repairs  and  wear  and  tear  on 
engine  and  pump.  Very  few  engines  have  a  man  to 
look  after  them  while  running.  If  anything  gets  out 
of  order  the  man  who  irrigates  can  tell  by  the  explo- 
sion and  come  up  and  adjust  the  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  large  22  H.  P.  machines  have  a  float  in  a  barrel 
of  water.  If  the  pump  stops  the  water  runs  out  of 
the  barrel  and  the  float  drops,  pulling  a  wire  at- 
tached to  the  switch  of  the  battery  and  the  engine 
stops. 

Most  of  the  engines  range  in  size  from  6  to  25  H.  P. 
and  range  in  cost,  with  engine  house  and  pump,  from 
$500  to  $1500— outside  of  the  cost  of  the  well. 

At  the  close  of  his  paper  Mr.  Ware  gave  instances 
of  the  crops  successfully  grown  in  the  district  by 
pump  irrigation.  He  explained  that  the  first  year 
the  land  took  large  amounts  of  water  and  results 
were  not  so  satisfactory  as  later.  He  gave  instances 
of  people  who  were  in  doubt  at  first — were  doubtful 
about  the  profits  of  their  investments  in  pumping — 
but  by  the  third  year  they  had  learned  better  how  to 
use  the  water  to  advantage,  and  not  only  were  con- 
firmed in  its  profitability,  but  often  thought  it  wise 
to  buy  larger  machinery. 


HORTICULTURE. 


What  is  Necessary  to  Successful  Lemon  Culture. 

By  Mr.  C.  C.  Teagdb  of  Santa  Paula,  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  Southern  California. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  deal  more  particu- 
larly with  the  handling,  curing  and  marketing  of  the 
lemon,  rather  than  with  the  growth  and  care  of  the 
tree.  I  have  given  the  lemon  business  the  closest 
attention  and  thought  of  my  life  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  as  my  experience  increases  and  as  I  travel 
around  and  see  the  different  conditions  under  which 
the  lemon  is  being  grown  and  attempted  to  be  grown, 
I  realize  more  and  more  how  little  we  know  of  the 
lemon  and  how  much  room  there  is  at  the  top.  The 
lemon  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  The  poorly  located,  poorly 
watered,  poorly  cared  for  orchards  must  inevitably 
drop  out  of  the  running.  Southern  California  is  full 
of  orchards  which  are  only  monuments  of  the  mis- 
takes of  those  who  planted  them  ;  they  never  have 
been  aDd  never  will  be  profitable.  Many  of 
them  were  set  out  by  good,  shrewd,  level-headed 
business  men,  who  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  lemon 
business,  but  who  did  not  realize  what  is  necessary  to 
its  success.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  other  orchard 
or  farming  business  which  requires  as  much  close, 
careful,  intelligent  attention  to  make  it  a  success  as 
the  lemon  business. 

Essentials. — What  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
and  profitable  growing  and  handling  of  lemons  ?  In 
my  judgment,  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  : 

1.  Proper  climatic  conditions. 

2.  Proper  soil  conditions. 

3.  An  abundant  supply  of  good  water. 

4.  Selection  of  trees. 

5.  Care  of  trees. 

6.  Picking  fruit  properly. 

7.  Curing  properly. 

8.  Marketing. 

Taking  these  up  in  their  order,  first  is  : 

Climatic  Conditions. — One  setting  out  a  lemon 
orchard  should  strive  to  get  a  location  as  nearly 
frostless  as  possible,  and  not  so  far  from  the  coast  as 
to  be  too  hot.  Too  great  heat  is  almost  as  fatal  as 
too  great  cold,  as  the  lemon  will  not  bear  well  in  a 
very  hot  climate  aDd  is  a  great  deal  more  apt  to  have 
the  major  portion  of  its  crop  in  the  late  fall  months, 
when  prices  are  low.  On  the  other  hand,  as  many  of 
us  know  to  our  sorrow,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to 
be  subject  to  the  ravages  of  Jack  Frost. 

Before  setting  out  a  lemon  grove,  great  pains 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  loca- 
tion is  frostless.  The  main  point  in  this  is  good  drain- 
age for  the  cold  air — in  other  words,  that  your  land 
is  not  in  a  basin,  but  that  it  and  the  land  surrounding 
it  has  a  good  fall. 

Soil. — The  character  of  the  soil  is  also  important. 


i   The  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  a  light,  loam,y 
soil.    The  lemon  tree  does  not  like  a  heavy  soil,  and  it 
i   should  be  avoided.    To  illustrate  this  point:    I  have 
charge  of  a  grove,  portions  of  which  are  heavy  and 
I   portions  light.  The  trees  are  the  same  age  and  varie- 
,  ties,  came  from  the  same  nursery  and  have  had 
i  exactly  the  same  care  since  planting.    The  trees  are 
nine  years  old,  and  those  set  in  high  soil  have  up  to 
the  present  time  produced  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  fruit  that  those  on  heavy  soil  have  produced,  and 
yet  the  heavy  soil  is  richer  and  will  produce  more 
beans  or  corn. 

Water  Supply. — Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
water  supply  is  unfailing  and  the  quality  good. 
Trees  will  not  flourish  if  the  water  with  which  they 
are  irrigated  contains  much  salt  or  alkali. 

Selection  of  Trees. — This  is  very  important,  and 
great  care  should  be  taken.  I  have  often  said  that 
if  I  ever  planted  another  lemon  grove  I  should  be  ab- 
solutely certain  as  to  the  stock  I  was  getting  :  that 
the  trees  from  which  the  buds  came  were  prolific 
bearers,  and  that  the  fruit  was  smooth  and  had  good 
keeping  qualities.  I  should  also  try  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  buds  were  taken  from  bearing 
wood  or  from  sucker  growth.  If  from  the  latter,  I 
should  not  want  them  at  all.  I  think  that  all  respon- 
sible nurserymen  nowadays  recognize  that  buds  should 
be  taken  from  bearing  wood,  and  instruct  their  em- 
ployes accordingly;  but  sucker  buds  are  much  easier 
to  get  and,  I  fear,  are  too  often  used.  Trees  from 
sucker  buds  make  fine  nursery  trees  and  trees  that 
sell  well,  but  they  are  much  slower  in  coming  to 
bearing,  and,  I  believe,  will  never  bear  as  well  or 
have  as  good  fruit. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  variety 
that  is  best  adapted  to  the  locality  in  which  you  con- 
template planting.  I  think  that  it  is  now  conceded 
that  the  Eureka,  Villa  Franca  and  Lisbon  are  the 
three  leading  varieties.  All  three  have  their  friends 
and  advocates — probably  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  which  any  one 
variety  flourishes,  the  others  do  not  always  do  so  well, 
My  experience  has  been  principally  with  Eurekas 
and  Lisbons,  and  I  confess  I  am  somewhat  undecided 
as  to  which  is  the  more  desirable.  The  Lisbon  grows 
much  more  vigorously,  makes  a  larger  tree,  is  hardier, 
less  subject  to  disease  and  withstands  the  cold  weather 
much  better  than  the  Eureka.  It  is  also  a  better 
tree  to  train  in  the  way  it  should  go,  as  the  wood  is 
stiffer,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  bear  its  fruit  on  the 
inside  of  the  tree,  while  the  Eureka  always  bears  its 
fruit  on  the  ends  of  the  limbs,  which  has  a  tendency, 
on  account  of  the  leverage,  to  pull  the  trees  out  of 
shape,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. The  Lisbon  in  this  locality  bears  smoother 
fruit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eureka  has  a  little 
better  percentage  of  summer  fruits,  and  is  free  from 
thorns,  which  makes  it  pleasanter  to  handle. 

Care  of  Trees. — I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  de- 
tails as  to  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  cultiva- 
tion, irrigation,  pruning  and  other  things  requisite 
to  bring  an  orchard  to  bearing.  All  of  these  things 
are  being  constantly  discussed  in  our  fruit  journals. 
Different  soils  and  climatic  conditions  demand  differ- 
ent treatment,  and  many  good  men  are  evidently 
achieving  good  results  by  following  different  methods. 
I  hasten,  then,  from  the  period  between  setting  the 
tree  and  its  beginning  to  bear,  assuming  that  the 
person  planting  the  grove  has  sufficient  intelligence 
to  give  it  proper  care. 

Picking. — Many  of  our  lemon  growers  do  not  seem 
to  realize  how  important  it  is  to  cut  lemons  at  the 
proper  time,  but  seem  to  think  that  any  time  when 
they  can  get  to  them  is  good  enough  for  the  lemon, 
and  that  after  they  get  their  oranges  out  of  the  way 
and  nothing  else  about  the  ranch  needs  attention, 
they  can  begin  picking  lemons.  In  a  trip  which  I  took 
through  the  San  Gabriel  valley  last  March,  I  was  as- 
tonished to  see  how  the  lemon  picking  was  being 
neglected.  The  trees  in  a  great  many  groves  which 
I  saw  were  full  of  large,  yellew  lemons,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  and  which,  be- 
cause of  this  neglect,  would  never  be  first-class — in 
fact,  hardly  merchantable — both  because  of  their 
large  size  and  because  the  keeping  quality  of  lemons 
ripened  on  the  tree  is  never  good. 

Our  practice  is  to  pick  with  a  2i-inch  ring,  never 
allowing  over  six  weeks  to  elapse  between  pickings 
and  usually  not  over  a  month.  Great  care  should  be 
used  in  picking  and,  in  fact,  in  the  handling  of  the 
lemon,  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  tree  until  it  is 
shipped.  Show  me  a  man  who  thinks  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  handle  a  lemon  carefully,  and  I  will 
show  you  one  whose  fruit  is  not  giving  good  satisfac- 
tion to  the  trade  and  who  thinks  the  lemon  business 
is  not  profitable  and  is  thinking  of  grubbing  up  his 
trees  or  budding  them  over.  I  wish  particularly  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  how  important  a  factor 
great  care  in  picking  is  in  the  successful  handling  of 
the  lemon.  At  one  time  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
after  lemons  had  been  in  the  packing  house  for  a  few 
weeks  that  they  could  be  handled  much  more  roughly 
than  when  they  were  freshly  cut,  but  experience  has 
taught  me  that  this  is  a  mistake  and  that,  if  any- 
thing, the  cured  lemons  are  the  more  easily  in- 
jured. 

After  the  lemons  are  picked,  the  question  which 
confronts  the  grower  is:  What  ami  going  todowith 
them  ?    Many  have  succeeded  up  to  this  point,  and 
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have  still  not  found  the  lemon  business  profitable.  As 
a  rule,  I  believe  that  the  grower  who  has  to  depend 
upon  selling  his  fruit  green  to  the  buyer  who  is  willing 
to  pay  the  highest  price  for  it  has  not  been  success- 
ful for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  the  market  was 
low  the  buyer  did  not  want  the  fruit  at  any  price, 
and  when  it  was  high  the  grower  usually  had  very 
little  fruit.  In  other  words,  few  buyers  have  facili- 
ties and  are  prepared  to  hold  lemons  during  periods 
of  low  prices,  and  if  the  grower  is  not  prepared  to 
handle  his  own  fruit,  he  meets  with  loss.  Many  prom- 
inent growers  have  had  such  poor  success  in  their 
attempts  to  hold  their  winter  lemons  that  they  have 
abandoned  that  method  and  are  advocating  market- 
ing the  lemons  as  fast  as  they  are  picked  from  the 
tree.  If  we  were  obliged  to  sell  our  lemons  as  soon 
as  they  are  picked,  and  could  not  hold  them  through 
periods  of  low  prices,  I  fear  the  lemon  business  would 
be  doomed  to  failure.  Consider  it  a  moment:  Nearly 
75%  of  our  lemons  are  picked  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months,  when  the  price  is  usually  low,  and 
when  lemons  snipped  to  Eastern  markets  will  some- 
times hardly  bring  the  coSt  of  freight.  On  the  other 
hand,  over  75%  of  the  market — in  other  words,  the 
consumption  of  lemons — is  in  the  summer  months. 
What,  then,  must  the  grower  do  to  make  his  business 
profitable  '!  He  must  certainly  be  prepared  to  hold 
his  lemons  through  periods  of  low  prices  until  the 
time  arrives  when  he  can  sell  them  at  a  fair  profit. 
Can  this  be  done  ?  I  think  it  can.  The  principle  in 
the  successful  keeping  of  lemons,  though  exceedingly 
simple,  is  not  well  understood  by  many  growers.  To 
obtain  this  result,  proper  ventilation  is  much  more 
important  than  low  temperatures.  In  simple  lan- 
guage, the  proper  condition  to  maintain  is  at  a  point 
just  between  where  the  lemon  sweats  and  where  it 
shrivels.  If  this  condition  can  be  maintained,  the 
lemon  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  Many  growers 
who  have  had  good  success  in  handling  small  quanti- 
ties of  fruit  will  think  this  a  simple  matter;  but  when 
they  attempt  to  handle  large  quantities  and  are  con- 
fronted with  the  proposition  of  massing  large  quanti- 
ties of  green  lemons  in  the  same  house  with  lemons  in 
different  stages  of  curing,  they  will  conclude  that 
they  do  not  know  as  much  about  it  as  they  think  they 
do.  Such  has  been  my  experience,  and  so  disastrous 
was  it  that  I  had  to  reverse  my  ideas  and  start  out 
on  a  new  principle. 

How  can  the  point  between  where  the  lemon  will 
sweat  and  where  it  will  shrivel  be  maintained  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  with  the  double-walled,  closed  curing  houses 
almost  universally  used  by  our  lemon  growers.  They 
are  on  the  wrong  principle  and  will  never  hold  large 
quantities  successfully  by  that  method.  Acting  on 
this  conviction,  the  old  packing  house  of  the  Lemon- 
eira  Company  was  remodeled  and  new  ones  built  on 
this  new  principle,  which  was  to  let  as  much  air  into 
the  house  as  possible.  This  was  accomplished  by 
making  the  house  simply  a  shed,  with  a  roof  and  floor 
and  no  sides.  The  fruit  is  piled  in  blocks  of  about  a 
carload  each,  and  each  block  covered  with  a  canvas, 
which  is  raised  or  lowered  to  suit  the  particular 
needs  of  the  fruit.  In  this  manner  we  are  able  to 
give  each  of  the  blocks  the  exact  treatment  that  it 
requires,  regardless  of  the  other  blocks  around  it.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  method; 
suffice  it  to  say  we  have  handled  over  seventy-five 
cars  of  lemons  in  this  way  this  year — some  of  them 
being  held  five  and  six  months  in  excellent  condition, 
and  they  gave  excellent  satisfaction  to  our  trade. 
We  have  not  shipped  lemons  this  year  under  ice,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  we  are  the  only  shipper 
who  makes  a  practice  of  shipping  to  the  Eastern 
markets  who  have  been  able  to  do  so  without  icing 
their  cars. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  so 
many  of  our  California  lemons  arrive  in  the  East  in 
poor  condition  is  on  account  of  the  treatment  they 
receive  in  the  packing  houses  before  they  start. 
This  is  partially  due  to  rough  handling,  but  still  more 
to  the  fact  that  the  lemons  have  not  received  proper 
ventilation  in  the  curing.  As  I  have  said  before,  the 
lemon  should  never  be  allowed  to  sweat.  If  moisture 
is  allowed  to  collect  on  the  fruit,  the  stems  will  drop 
out  and  the  keeping  quality  is  gone.  Be  sure  and 
have  plenty  of  air  in  your  lemon  house,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  fruit  shrivel  than 
sweat. 

Maketinq. — The  successful  marketing  of  lemons  is, 
perhaps,  almost  first  in  importance.  Those  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  lemon  business  have  adopted  a  few  prin- 
ciples which  they  have  adhered  to  strictly.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  these: 

1.  To  put  up  an  honest,  neat,  highly-graded 
pack. 

2.  To  adopt  a  brand  and  never  allow  any  fruit 
packed  under  it  that  is  not  strictly  up  to  grade. 

3.  If  the  fruit  is  known  to  have  poor  keeping  qual- 
ity, mark  it  and  sell  it  as  such.  It  is  far  better  to 
have  the  decay  taken  out  in  your  packing  house  than 
to  pay  freight  on  it  to  the  East  and  then  have  it  de- 
ducted there,  where  it  will  injure  the  reputation  of 
your  pack  and  of  California  lemons  in  general. 

4.  Establish  and  maintain  a  regular  trade  and  al- 
ways keep  it  supplied.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
shipping  in  carload  lots.  If  your  grove  is  not  large 
enough  for  this,  your  only  hope  is  to  associate  your- 
self with  others  for  this  purpose,  forming  a  lemon 
association.    It  was  for  this  particular  purpose  that 


the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  criticise  the 
methods  of  others,  but  rather  to  help  any  who  may 
be  in  doubt.  I  believe  that  if  anyone  following  these 
suggestions  is  enabled  to  put  his  fruit  on  the  market 
in  better  condition,  we  will  all  receive  a  benefiit  by 
increasing  the  good  reputation  of  California  lemons. 

Apricot  Growing. 

By  Mr.  N.  A.  Clifford;  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Tustin,  Orange  county. 

My  advice  to  any  one  in  regard  to  planting  and 
caring  for  an  apricot  orchard  would  be  to  first  secure 
a  piece  of  deep,  sandy  loam  land,  or  a  good  piece  of 
adobe.  I  have  not  grown  apricots  on  such  soil,  but 
I  have  seen  such  orchards.  I  have  seen  many  failures 
on  land  with  heavy  clay  subsoil,  and  where  deep 
gravel  beds  came  near  the  surface,  and  I  have  not 
seen  any  that  gave  good  results. 

Planting. — Thoroughly  soak  the  land  by  winter 
irrigation,  plow  and  harrow  well.  Stake  it  off  30 
feet  each  way,  which  will  allow  about  fifty  trees  per 
acre.  Select  good,  thrifty  trees,  one  year  old  from 
the  bud  on  peach  root.  I  want  strongly  grown  year- 
lings, headed  and  branched  4  to  5  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  Cut  off  the 
roots  smoothly  within  3  or  4  inches  from  the  main 
root.  Plant  the  trees  so  that  they  stand  about  3 
inches  deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery,  so  as 
to  have  the  chief  lateral  roots  below  the  reach  of  the 
plow.  Fill  the  holes  with  loose  earth  and  settle  with 
water.  Take  a  4-foot  lath  and  go  over  the  planting 
and  cut  off  all  the  trees  at  4  feet  from  the  ground — 
not  leaving  a  limb  on  them.  When  the  buds  appear 
pull  them  all  off  except  three  near  the  top.  Then 
your  trees  will  be  uniform  in  height  and  shape,  and 
will  make  a  better  growth  than  when  limbs  are  left 
on  them. 

Pruning. — For  the  first  four  years  prune  so  as  to 
give  them  a  good  shape.  In  some  cases  it  pays  to 
pinch  back  the  buds  in  summer,  so  the  trees  will 
branch  out  properly  and  will  not  make  long  branch- 
less limbs  that  have  to  be  cut  off  later.  Cut  back 
heavily  in  winter,  but  when  the  trees  are  four  years 
old  the  cutting  back  should  cease  and  only  the  lower, 
drooping  limbs  should  be  taken  off  to  allow  one  to 
work  up  to  the  trees. 

The  Rotal. — I  think  the  Royal  the  best  variety. 
There  may  be  others  as  good,  but  I  doubt  if  any  are 
better  for  our  climate  and  soil. 

Inter-Cropping  and  Irrigation. — I  would  plant 
any  small  crops  between  the  trees  the  first  three  or 
four  years,  but  not  near  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees. 

I  have  found  that  one  good  winter  or  spring  irri- 
gation of  from  25  to  30  inches  (depth  over  the  land) 
for  trees  that  have  good  distance  is  sufficient.  The 
ground  should  be  well  and  deeply  plowed  after  the 
irrigation  and  kept  cultivated  till  the  fruit  is  ripe, 
and  then  let  alone  till  time  to  irrigate  again  in  win- 
ter. My  own  trees  are  now  twenty  years  old,  and 
for  the  last  four  years  have  had  only  one  irrigation 
annually,  and  they  are  in  fine  shape  and  producing 
good  crops. 

Mr.  Clifford's  location  is  open  somewhat  to  coast 
influences  and  the  high  trees  he  advocates  are  pos- 
sible, as  sunburn  is  said  to  be  unknown.  Winter  weed 
growth  is  evidently  slack,  or  postponing  plowing 
until  the  winter  or  spring  irrigation  would  make  it 
difficult  to  handle  the  soil.  In  other  respects  Mr. 
Clifford's  points  must  be  considered  of  local  rather 
than  general  application. 

Bananas  at  Fresno. 

A  writer  for  the  Fresno  Republican  states  that, 
while  banana  plants  are  grown  in  various  places  in 
the  colonies,  they  are  used  simply  as  ornaments,  as, 
because  of  improper  climate  or  something  of  the  sort, 
the  fruit  does  not  mature.  N.  W.  Moodey  reports, 
however,  that  he  is  cultivating  bananas  very  suc- 
cessfully on  his  handsome  citrus  orchard  north  of 
Centerville. 

The  district  north  of  Centerville  is  becoming  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  county.  Counted  at  one  time 
as  very  unhealthy,  it  is,  through  the  sinking  of  deep 
wells  and  proper  observation  of  the  rules  of  health, 
becoming  an  attractive  place  for  homes.  It  contains 
the  oldest  orange  and  lemon  orchards  in  the  county. 

On  Mr.  Moodey's  place,  some  years  ago,  a  dozen 
banana  plants  were  set  in  among  the  orange  trees  in 
a  low  corner  of  the  field  to  help  take  up  the  surplus 
water.  Until  the  last  year  or  two  the  plants  have 
been  pretty  much  neglected,  the  fruit  maturing  in 
the  soft  autumn  air  of  that  part  of  the  county  and 
then  rotting  away  to  the  ground  with  the  rest  of  the 
plant  in  midwinter. 

Last  year  Mr.  Moodey  cut  the  bananas,  when 
green,  from  the  stalks,  and  put  them  away  in  his 
lemon  house  for  some  time.  The  fruit  was,  he  says, 
larger,  if  anything,  than  the  ordinary  banana  seen  in 
the  market,  and  was  of  as  fine  a  flavor.  Mr.  Moodey 
had  none  to  sell,  using  them  all  in  his  own  family. 
The  bananas  now  are  just  in  the  blossom,  the  em- 
bryo fruit  breaking  out  of  the  long  flower  sack. 


A  Promising  Arrangement  in  the  Fresno  Region. 

In  connection  with  what  is  said  on  our  first  page 
this  week  about  the  development  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
it  is  interesting  to  read  dispatches  from  Fresno 
which  state  that  irrigation  litigation,  which  has  lasted 
twenty  years  and  involved  the  expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars,  was  ended  last  week  in 
court  at  Hanford,  Judge  Austin  presiding  in  the 
place  of  Judge  Short,  who  deemed  himself  disqualified. 

The  litigation  affected  the  taking  of  water  from 
Kings  river  for  irrigation  purposes  and  was  between 
what  are  known  as  the  Lower  Kings  River  com- 
panies, the  People's  Ditch  Co.,  the  Last  Chance  Ditch 
Cx  and  the  Lower  Kings  River  Ditch  Co.,  which  sup- 
ply Kings  county  with  water,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Centerville  &  Kingsburg  Co.,  the  Fowler  Switch 
Canal  Co.,  the  Emigrant  Ditch  Co.  and  the  Con. 
Canal  Co.,  which  supply  water  to  land  in  Fresno 
county,  on  the  other  side. 

Judgments  were  entered  in  cases  wherein  the  first 
named  companies  were  plaintiff  and  the  last  named 
companies  defendants,  allowing  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
aggregate  636J  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  the 
other  companies  coming  in  for  whatever  water  there 
may  be  in  excess  of  that  flow. 

The  Fresno  Canal  Co.  and  the  Centerville  &  Kings- 
burg Co.  had  already  settled  all  their  differences  and 
a  settlement  also  had  been  arrived  at  between  the 
Fresno  Canal  Co.  and  the  Alta  Irrigation  District. 
Similarly  a  basis  of  settlement  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  Centerville  A  Kingsburg  Co.  and  the 
Alta  Irrigation  District. 

Much  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  this  ending  of 
long-drawn-out  and  costly  litigation.  The  settle- 
ment, while  not  satisfactory  to  everybody,  is  much 
more  so  than  the  unsettled  conditions  heretofore  ex- 
isting. 

A  vert  interesting  point  concerning  cattle  dis- 
eases in  southern  California  was  made  quite  clear  at 
the  institutes  in  that  part  of  the  State  last  week  by 
Dr.  A.  R.  Ward,  veterinarian  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Ward  took  the  opportunity  while  at- 
tending institutes  in  Orange  county  to  make  post 
mortems  of  several  animals  which  had  just  died,  and 
by  courtesy  of  Prof.  Pierce  at  Santa  Ana  was  able 
to  use  his  laboratory  for  examination  of  the  material 
secured.  Clear  demonstration  was  had  that  the  fatal 
disease  in  these  cases  is  Texas  fever.  The  speedy 
course  of  the  disease  and  some  symptoms  and  condi- 
tions of  internal  organs  had  convinced  many  growers 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  anthrax  or  with  some  new 
local  disease,  and  not  with  Texas  fever.  They  be- 
lieved their  places  were  free  from  ticks,  by  the  work 
of  which  the  Texas  fever  is  alone  able  to  circulate. 
Dr.  Ward's  examinations  in  several  cases  show  that 
at  least  these  deaths,  which  simulated  deaths  from 
anthrax  and  were  considered  typical  cases  by  the 
farmers,  were  really  Texas  fever  cases.  While  this 
does  not,  of  course,  determine  that  anthrax  does  not 
exist  in  that  region,  it  does  show  that  many  cases 
believed  to  be  that  dread  disease  are  in  fact  Texas 
fever.  This  should  be  a  satisfactory  showing,  for 
Texas  fever  is  less  malignant  than  anthrax,  does  not 
endanger  the  lives  of  men  and  other  animals,  but 
confines  itself  to  horned  stock.  It  can  only  be  com- 
municated by  the  tick,  while  anthrax  travels  by  sev- 
eral routes  and  the  germ  maintains  its  life  indefi- 
nitely. The  chief  reason  why  Texas  fever  has  been 
mistaken  for  anthrax  has  been  in  the  quick  death  of 
the  stock.  Most  descriptions  of  the  disease  speak  of 
slow  fatality  covering  a  week  perhaps,  but  there 
seems  to  be  ample  observation  showing  that  Texas 
fever  can  do  its  work  in  a  day  or  two,  and  this  seems 
to  be  its  manner  largely  in  the  region  we  first  men- 
tioned.  

As  to  the  raisin  situation  as  affected  by  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Association,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  organization  is  in  a  stronger  position  to-day 
with  the  packers  having  signed  up  as  they  have, 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  weather  is  ideal  for 
the  curing  of  raisins,  and  the  great  trouble  seems  to 
be  in  securing  trays  for  drying  purposes.  This  lack 
of  trays  is  sending  a  great  quantity  of  raisin  grapes 
to  the  wineries,  which  will  benefit  the  raisin  market 
considerably.  There  seems  no  reason  at  the  present 
time  why  the  growers  should  not  receive  a  fair  price 
for  their  raisins  if  they  will  assist  the  Association 
now  in  its  work,  but  whether  they  will  do  this  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen. 


It  seems  that  the  Almond  Growers'  Association 
underestimated  the  crop  this  year,  as  notes  from  our 
subscribers  have  already  shown.  It  is  said  that  the 
output  of  Davisville  district,  for  instance,  will  go  250 
tons,  while  liberal  estimates  early  in  the  season  did 
not  exceed  200.  Because  of  this  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Almond  Growers'  Association,  which 
met  in  Davisville,  raised  the  assessment  to  meet  cur- 
rent expenses  from  65  to  80  cents  a  ton.  Why  it 
should  cost  more  per  ton  to  handle  a  large  crop  than 
a  smaller  one  does  not  seem  quite  clear  but  that  is 
the  way  the  report  is  printed. 

The  State  Fair  is  progressing  through  its  second 
week  as  we  go  to  press.  The  stock  show,  as  pre- 
dicted, was  large  and  the  judging  aroused  much  in- 
terest. We  shall  have  in  future  issues  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  display  and  its  lessons. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Chickens  and  Fruit.— Oakland  En- 
quirer: From  fruit  to  chickens  is  a  rather 
abrupt  change,  but  it  is  the  chickens  that 
have  supported  many  a  small  family  dur- 
ing the  stress  of  hard  times.  According 
to  the  standard  set  by  many  of  the  small 
owners,  2000  chickens  will  entirely  sup- 
port a  family  of  considerable  size  and  will 
do  inestimable  good  in  the  orchard  by  de- 
stroying insect  life  on  the  trees  and  fer- 
tilizing the  ground.  Too  many  persons 
have,  however,  lost  thousands  of  dollars 
by  going  into  the  chicken  business  too  ex- 
tensively at  first,  without  understanding 
their  care;  but  those  who  have  started 
with  fifty  or  less  have  invariably  made  a 
success  of  it,  aside  from  the  results  of 
the  orchard. 

Shipping  Tomatoes  — Businessat  the 
Decoto  railroad  station  has  been  lively  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  from  seven  to  ten  car- 
loads of  produce  being  shipped  daily. 
Jones  &  Kelleran  send  three  cars  of  to- 
matoes daily  to  the  cannery. 

BUTTE. 

Champion  Hay  Balers—  Chico  En- 
terprise: Yesterday  one  of  Walter  Bul- 
lard's  hay  presses  put  out  1005  pounds 
more  than  forty  tons  of  hay.  This 
amount,  making  431  bales,  was  baled  in 
13J  hours.  About  two  months  ago  the 
same  press  and  crew  baled  192  tons  in  one 
week,  thirty-seven  tons  being  baled  in  one 
day — the  largest  amount  ever  put  out  in  a 
day  by  a  press  up  to  that  time.  The  press 
is  being  run  by  J.  S.  Crawford,  the  crew 
consisting  of  the  following  men:  J.  H. 
Boyd,  B.  F.  Long,  James  Dargie,  James 
Kimmins  and  Claude  Bearse. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

A  New  Almond. — A  new  variety  of  al- 
mond tree  is  being  grown  by  G.  W.  Knight 
of  Knightsen.  It  has  about  the  same  size 
and  appearance  as  the  Nonpareil — a  shade 
less  in  every  particular,  perhaps  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  it  are  the  erectness  of 
the  limbs,  the  evenesss  with  which  the 
nuts  are  distributed  over  the  trees,  and 
the  large  proportion  growing  on  the 
bodies  of  the  main  limbs.  It  seems  to  be  a 
healthy  sort  of  variety,  and  a  steady 
bearer  of  good  crops.  The  stock  of  1000 
trees  for  this  year  in  this  line  is  all  spoken 
for. 

FRESNO. 

Sending  Fresh  Figs  Eastward. — 
George  C.  Roeding,  the  fig  grower,  has 
sent  a  second  consignment  of  about  200 
pounds  of  Calimyrna  fresh  figs  addressed 
to  New  York.  A  portion  is  consigned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Wilson  and  Department  Ento- 
mologist L.  O.  Howard.  The  shipment 
made  last  week  was  received  in  Chicago  in 
fine  condition.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
greatest  distance  fresh  figs  have  ever  been 
shipped.  The  New  York  shipment  will 
require  twenty-four  hours  longer  in  tran- 
sit, and,  if  the  figs  arrive  in  good  condi- 
tion, Roeding  will  arrange  with  brokers 
and  dealers  in  the  East  to  handle  a  large 
quantity  of  fresh  figs.  Aside  from  a  few 
figs  received  from  Florida,  there  are  no 
fresh  figs  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

Dried  Fruit  Company. — A  Fresno 
telegram  says:  The  Fresno  Growers' 
Dried  Fruit  Company  is  now  an  estab- 
lished fact.  Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  with  the  County  Clerk  and  by- 
laws have  been  adopted.  The  contract 
for  this  year  has  been  decided  on.  J.  C. 
Nourse  is  president,  W.  A.  Edgerly  vice- 
president  and  F.  M.  Burnham  secretary. 
The  plan  and  objects  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion are  similar  to  those  of  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association.  Producers  of  dried 
fruit  will  be  able  to  receive  75%  of  the 
market  price  of  the  product  on  delivery 
to  the  Association.  The  membership  fee 
is  $2  50,  and  the  directors  are  allowed  to 
use  not  over  6%  of  the  selling  price  of  the 
fruit  in  their  hands  for  the  expenses  of 
management. 

Raisin  Prices  — The  directors  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  will  name 
prices  on  Sultanas  and  Thompson  Seed- 
less for  unbleached  goods  only.  Any  ad- 
vance on  this  price  for  bleached  goods  will 
be  subject  to  adjustment  between  the 
packer  and  grower,  without  reference  to 
the  Association:  In  regard  to  Valencias, 
a  price  will  be  made  for  standard  un- 
graded and  Pacific  ungraded,  and  the  ad- 
vance for  bleaching  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  between  packer  and  grower, 
as  in  Sultanas  and  Thompson's. 

A  Speedy  Grape  Picker. — Sanger 
Herald:  It  may  interest  grape  pickers  in 
general  to  know  that  Harold  Savage  of 
Sanger,  who  is  but  13  years  old,  has 
eclipsed  the  best,  record  this  season  by 
picking  208  trays  in  one  day,  thus  earning 
•5  20  for  the  day. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Light  Potato  Crop.— Areata  Union: 


Farmers  on  Areata  Bottom  arid  along 
Mad  river  have  had  good  luck  not  to  be 
troubled  with  worms  this  year  as  they 
were  last,  nor  did  rust  attack  the  grain. 
Potato  crops  are  not  depended  on  as  they 
were  years  ago  to  yield  good  returns  to 
the  farmers.  For  reasons  never  yet  satis- 
factorily explained,  potato  fields  do  not 
yield  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  crop  of 
early  farming  days  here.  Besides,  prices 
are  often  too  low  for  profit,  and  blight, 
worms  and  other  pests  render  the  crop 
uncertain.  Many  of  the  crops  on  the  bot- 
tom are  now  blighted,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
more  "spuds"  than  are  necessary  for 
home  consumption  will  be  raised. 

KINGS. 

High  Prices  for  Hay.  —  Hanford 
Journal:  The  price  of  alfalfa  hay  is  ad- 
vancing. We  hear  that  none  can  be  pur- 
chased now  within  7  miles  of  Hanford, 
and  that  not  only  is  all  the  hay  of  this 
county  this  year  likely  to  be  sold  at  good 
prices,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  ship 
hay  in  here.  Alfalfa  hay  is  now  worth 
$6.50  per  ton  in  the  stack  Among  the 
reasons  for  this  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
hay  are  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  the  amount  of  cattle 
brought  here  to  pasture,  and  the  demand 
for  sheep  feed,  owing  to  drought  on  the 
plains;  also,  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
People's  ditch,  owing  to  the  break  in  the 
dam,  which  made  the  alfalfa  growers  one 
crop  short  this  year. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Pomona  Fruit  Exchange  —Pomona 
Progress:  The  r  omona  Fruit  Exchange 
has  selected  the  following  as  a  board  of 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year:  H.  J. 
Nichols,  F.  E.  Adams,  J.  H.  Graber,  J.  W. 
Hood,  Mel  Campbell,  J.  E  Crawford  and 
D.  A.  Hawk.  The  new  directors  organized 
by  choosing  the  following  officers:  H.  J. 
Nichols,  president;  J.  W.  Wood,  vice- 
president;  J.  H.  Graber,  treasurer;  F.  K. 
Adams,  secretary  and  manager.  This  will 
be  Mr.  Adams'  fifth  year  as  manager.  The 
annual  report  of  the  manager  showed  the 
total  shipments  of  the  past  year  to  have 
been  101,437  boxes,  which  is  about  60%  of 
the  crop  of  the  previous  year,  owing  to 
shortage  of  crop.  But  the  returns  to  the 
orange  growers  were  very  satisfactory, 
being  $142,467,  which  is  about  $7000  more 
than  they  received  the  previous  year  for 
a  crop  more  than  half  as  large  again. 

MENDOCINO. 

Big  Hop  Picking  — Ukiah  DispaWh- 
Democrat:  Some  record-breaking  scores 
have  been  made  this  season  in  hop  pick- 
ing. On  Saturday,  at  the  Pitner  place, 
Dan  Layman  picked  461  pounds  and  on 
Monday  he  ran  up  to  503  pounds.  On  Sat- 
urday Miss  Tillie  Weselsky  picked  430 
pounds  at  Arnold  Ford's,  and  on  Monday 
Kirk  Ford,  a  High  School  boy,  picked  453 
pounds  and  on  Tuesday  517  pounds  at  the 
Pitner  place.  Tillie  Weselsky  averaged 
over  $3  a  day  all  last  week,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  warm  weather,  which  inter- 
fered seriously  with  the  work. 

ORANGE. 

Apricot  Grower's  Experience  — 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  L.  B.  Mne  had  long 
entertained  the  belief  that  nothing  would 
be  nicer  than  a  cement  floor  on  which  to 
place  his  dried  apricots  until  such  time  as 
they  would  have  to  be  sacked  for  ship- 
ment. Consequently,  when  preparations 
were  being  made  for  handling  the  last 
crop,  a  cement  fl  >or  was  included  in  the 
list.  An  examination  of  the  apricots 
stored  on  the  cement  floor  was  made  the 
latter  part  of  last  week,  and  to  Mr.  Fine's 
surprise  it  was  discovered  that  a  cement 
floor  is  the  last  thin?  on  earth  that  a 
grower  should  think  of  for  storing  dried 
apricots.  All  the  apricots  on  the  bottom 
had  become  mildewed  and  consequently 
were  worthless.  The  experiment  cost  Mr. 
Fine  the  loss  of  about  300  pounds  of  fruit, 
besides  the  extra  work  and  cost  of  having 
to  move  them. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Heavy  Shipments  of  Potatoes  — 
Stockton  Independent:  The  reduction  of 
freight  rates  from  75  cents  a  hundred  to 
55  cents  to  all  points  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas,  where  large  quantities 
of  tuhers  are  used,  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  local  commission  men  to  compete 
with  Colorado  and  Nebraska  in  the  pro- 
duce line.  It  is  estimated  that  over  eighty- 
five  carloads  of  potatoes  and  onions  were 
sent  out  in  the  last  five  days. 

Tokays  Net  Growers  $50  a  Ton.— 
Lodi  Herald:  The  Eastern  market  for 
Lodi's  table  grapes  continues  brisk,  with 
top  notch  prices  prevailing.  All  the  local 
fruit  houses  are  rushed  in  getting  off 
their  orders  and  are  working  overtime. 
Growers  of  Tokay  grapes  who  are  selling 
at  75  cents  per  crate  f.  o.  b.  are  averaging 
$50  per  ton  net.  Last  year  at  this  time 
from  twenty  to  thirty  cars  of  table  grapes 
were  leaving  California  daily  for  unrouted 
Eastern  markets.  This  season  every  car 
is  routed  and  the  daily  average  is  under 
ten  cars  oftener  than  it  is  above  that 


number.  At  this  rate  there  is  not  one 
chance  in  a  thousand  of  glutting  the 
market. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Unprofitable  Mustard  Crop.— A 
Guadaloupe  dispatch  says:  The  mustard 
crops,  as  a  rule,  are  turning  out  badly, 
some  barely  paying  expenses  of  harvest- 
ing. It  is  estimated  that  the  average  crop 
will  fall  under  four  bags  per  acre,  which, 
if  correct,  will  give  an  output  of  about 
20  000  bags,  when  the  usual  yield  on  6000 
acre9  would  reach  between  70,000  and  80,- 
000  bags.  This  year's  product  of  this 
crop  will  barely  yield  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Increasing  Acreage  in  Garden 
Seeds. — Mercury:  The  growers  of  gar- 
den 9eed  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  har- 
vest. In  less  than  a  fortnight  the  greater 
part  of  the  crop  will  be  sacked  and  ready 
for  shipment.  The  yield  in  all  parts  of 
the  county  has  been  bountiful.  Nearly 
3500  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  raising 
of  seed  in  this  county.  Onions,  carrots, 
lettuce,  sweet  pea,  celery  and  salsify  are 
the  species  principally  produced.  From 
present  indications  the  seed  growing  acre- 
age will  next  season  be  double  its  present 
extent,  and  this  will  be  attributable  to  the 
abandonment  of  seed  farms  in  other  sec- 
tions. 

Fruit  Driers  Busy.— This  is  one  of 
the  busiest  weeks  of  the  year  at  Campbell. 
The  drier  is  receiving  upwards  of  100  tons 
a  day  of  prunes.  Peaches  and  pears  are 
still  hanging  on,  apricot  picking  is  in 
progress,  and  the  drying  ground  and 
warehouse  present  a  lively  appearance. 
Out  in  the  drying  ground  300  tons  of  pits 
are  being  cracked  and  spread  out  to  dry. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit    Notes.—  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian:    Shipments  of  Red  Pearmains  are 

being  made  to  Eastern  points.  The 

apple  yield  is  going  to  be  considerably 

lighter  than  early  estimates.  Four-tier 

Newtowns  are  the  rule  this  year.    It  is 

going  to  be  easy  to  grade  to  that  size.  

H.  H.  Cowles  has  a  seedling  cling  peach 
which  promises  to  become  a  popular  va- 
riety. Experts  say  it  is  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  the  celebrated  Phillips  cling. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Profits  of  Strawberry  Culture. 
— Bee:  In  1898  two  Japanese  brothers 
went  into  the  business  of  strawberry  rais- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  They  rented  twenty 
acres  of  bare  land  from  David  Reese  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  at  $4  50  per  acre  per 
year.  In  1901  they  picked  16,300  cases  of 
strawberries,  and  this  year  (1902)  they 
picked  13.500  cases  from  the  twenty  acres, 
all  of  which  averaged  95  cents  per  crate. 
This  would  leave  a  net  profit  for  the  two 
seasons  of  $19,000  At  the  time  the  Jap- 
anese rented  this  land  from  D.  Reese  it 
was  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25  per 
acre.  The  lease,  which  has  three  years 
more  to  run,  was  sold  to  S.  Nogirl  for 
$1450,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
the  value  of  the  land  unimproved. 

SONOMA. 

High  Price  for  Coyotes  —  Healds- 
burg  Tribune:  On  Saturday  night,  of  last 
week  J.  G.  Caldwell  succeeded  in  entrap- 
ping a  coyote  on  the  Dave  Hopper  ranch, 
a  little  over  a  mile  south  of  Healdsburg. 
During  the  last  two  months  Mr.  Hopper 
has  lost  sixty-five  sheep  by  these  varmints 
and  not  long  ago  he  offered  Mr.  Caldwell 
$40  for  the  scalp  of  one  of  the  animals. 
The  coyotes  are  so  cunning  that  it  is  only 
after  a  great  deal  of  maneuvering  one  can 
be  captured.  John  Ward,  an  owner  of  an 
adjoining  ranch,  paid  Mr.  Caldwell  $5,  and 
he  will  receive  tbe  same  amount  from  the 
county,  making  $50  in  all  for  one  coyote. 

Record  as  Hop  Picker.— Santa  Rosa 
Democrat:  An  Indian  lad  employed  as  a 
hop  picker  in  Sampson  B.  Wright's  hop 
yard,  near  town,  picked  over  300  pounds 
of  hops  from  low  poles  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. 

SUTTER. 
The  Effects  of  Irrigation  on 
Peaches  — Independent:  B.  F.  Walton 
of  this  county  is  now  delivering  to  the 
cannery  his  crop  of  Phillips  cling  peaches. 
This  variety  has  been  developed  in  this 
county  and  their  original  size  was  a  little 
larger  than  a  good  sized  walnut,  with 
bright  color  and  excellent  flavor.  By  irri- 
gation the  color  and  flavor  have  been  pre- 
served, and  this  peach,  now  being  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Walton,  measures  on  an 
averages  3  inches  in  diameter  and  will 
yield  from  400  trees  a  little  over  fifty  tons. 

TULARE. 

Some  Fine  Cattle  — Visalia  Delta : 
George  Hall  shipped  two  carloads  of  fine 
beef  cattle  through  this  city  last  week 
from  Porterville  to  San  Francisco.  There 
were  fifty  five  head  and  a  finer  lot  of  beef 
were  never  shipped  from  Tulare  county. 
Among  the  fifty-five  head  there  was  one 
large  steer  that  was  purebred  from  the 
Woods    ranch    near    Portersville  that 


weighed  1700  pounds.  The  animal  was 
four  years  old  and  was  raised  as  a  pet  by 
Mrs.  Woods,  and  would  respond  any  time 
when  called  "James  G.  Maguire,"  as  that 
was  the  name  given  it  when  a  calf.  The 
steer  brought  just  $56  for  Mrs.  Woods, 
though  as  he  was  a  pet  she  disliked  very 
much  to  part  with  "Jimmie"  at  that 
price. 

A  Good  Grape  Yield  — F.  Giannini 
has  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  of  Malaga 
grapes  on  his  place  northeast  of  Tulare, 
in  which  there  are  peach  trees  also,  but 
the  yield  is  very  large  this  year,  the  crop 
going,  so  far  as  harvested,  at  fully  ten 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  he  has  sold  the  crop 
at  $13.50  per  ton. 

VENTURA. 

Apricot  Pits.— Santa  Paula  Chron- 
icle: Apricot  pits  sell  as  high  as  $12  50  a 
ton,  but  the  demand  for  them  is  unreli- 
able, and  cannot  be  counted  on  at  all  from 
year  to  year.  They  are  sold  to  go  to 
Europe,  and  wJaat  they  are  used  for  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  known,  even 
to  the  buyers,  but  they  take  the  place  in 
some  way  of  almonds,  when  the  latter  are 
too  costly  for  practical  use.  It  used  to  be 
supposed  they  were  used  for  extracts  for 
flavoring  purposes,  but  now  it  is  thought 
they  are  used  bodily  to  make  almond 
paste.  So  when  almonds  are  too  high 
apricots  are  used  as  a  substitute;  when 
almonds  are  cheap  enough  they  are  pre- 
ferred. In  the  former  case  there  would 
be  a  big  demand  and  a  good  price  for 
apricot  pits  in  the  latter  case  none  at  all. 
So  the  condition  of  the  almond  crop  is  the 
best  guide  to  the  positive  value  of  apricot 
pits,  and  if  our  growers  will  watch  this 
they  stand  a  chance  to  know  as  much 
about  it  as  anybody.  The  preparation  of 
the  pits  for  shipment  where  they  are  in 
demand  is  a  big  industry,  for  only  the 
meats  are  sent.  They  are  cracked  by 
machinery,  but  have  to  be  separated  from 
the  shells  by  hand,  and  this  latter  is  a 
slow  job  and  takes  lots  of  help. 

Grading  Apricots  —Apricot  harvest- 
ing is  over,  but  not  its  packing  and  mar- 
keting. This  will  be  attended  to  by  the 
Santa  Paula  Commercial  Co.  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  command  the  highest  possi- 
ble rates.  Apricots  will  no  longer  be 
shipped,  at  least  so  far  as  this  comnany 
has  anything  to  do  with  them,  in  bags, 
but  will  be  graded  the  same  as  raisins, 
and  like  raisins,  handsomely  packed  in 
boxes  of  convenient  size,  and  sold  with  a 
Santa  Paula  label,  under  brands  that  will 
continue  from  year  to  year,  and  be  a  per- 
manent guaranty  of  the  character  of  the 
goods  covered  by  them. 

YOLO. 

The  Curing  of  Almonds.  —  Enter- 
prise: Following  is  the  method  of  hand- 
ling almonds  by  the  Davisville  almond 
groweis:  "First,  we  all  use  the  large 
tray,  3x6  feet.  When  the  almonds  are 
dry,  sprinkle  them  with  a  fine  spray.  See 
that  all  the  almonds  on  the  tray  are 
damp,  not  wet.  Then  put  them  upon  the 
car  and  run  them  into  your  sulphur 
house.  If  Nonpareil  or  Neplus,  sulphur 
them  one  and  one-half  hours;  if  I.  X.  L., 
Drake  Seedling,  Languedoc  or  Peerless, 
subject  them  to  the  sulphur  fumes  two 
hours;  if  Routier  or  Golden  State,  make 
them  wet  by  sprinkling  and  leave  them  in 
three  and  one-quarter  hours.  By  follow- 
ing this  plan,  will  get  a  uniform  bleach  of 
a  bright  straw  color.  After  you  have 
bleached  your  almonds  leave  them 
stacked  up  from  one  and  one- half  to  two 
days;  then  they  are  ready  for  the  sack. 
In  curing  your  almonds  turn  them  over 
on  the  trays  so  the  sun  may  do  part  of 
the  bleaching.  Do  not  attempt  to  bleach 
the  nuts  until  they  are  dry,  as  uncured 
almond  meats  take  on  the  sulphur  and 
become  rancid  and  unfit  for  use  in  nine  to 
ten  months.  When  sacked  and  ready  for 
the  warehouse  see  that  the  meats  are 
cured  and  a  little  crisped  and  they  will 
never  mold. " 

YUBA. 

Drop  in  Price  of  Grapes  —Grape 
prices  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysville  are 
disappointing  at  the  opening.  For  Zin- 
fandel  varieties  $15  is  offered,  against  $17 
last  season.  The  large  crop  is  given  as 
the  cause. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Paiitive  Cor* 
The  Snfp.t,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
Bnd  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sol. I  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
seDt  by  express,  chances  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  lor  descriptive  circulars* 
TBE  LAWRENCE-WllLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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A  Wonderful  Boy. 

We  met  in  the  midst  of  a  dream  ; 

But  I'm  waiting  for  him  to  come  true  ! 
The  6tyle  of  his  nose  I've  completely  for- 
gotten, 

But  his  eyes,  I  remember,  were  blue. 

It  was  just  8  P.  M.  by  the  clock — 
Which  stood,  I  recall,  on  its  head — 

When  his  mother  spoke  up  and  said, 
"  Kiss  me,  my  son, 
And  run  away  quickly  to  bed." 

I  thought  that  the  next  thing  would  be 
Loud  wrath  and  perhaps  even  tears ; 
But  instead — well,  I  really  give  you  my 
word 

That  I've  not  been  so  staggered  for 
years ! 

For  he  mumbled,  this  wonderful  boy — 

(I  can  feel  my  astonishment  yet ! ): 
"  It's  a  pity  I  can't  go  at  seven,  when  you 
know 

How  tired  and  sleepy  I  get !  " 

I  felt  myself  falling  away— 
In    dreams    chairs    collapse  without 

squeaking — 
And  when  I  came  to  the  first  thing  that 

I  heard 

Was  the  voice  of  the  fond  mother 
speaking. 

She  was  kind,  she  was  patient,  but  firm, 

And  her  calm  words  decided  his  fate: 
"It  is  settled,  my  son,  that  a  boy  of  your 

size 

Must  learn  to  sit  up  until  eight." 

I  sat  on  the  floor,  and  I  stared 

In  a  dazed  way  from  one  to  the  other. 
Then  I  said,  "You  are  truly  a  wonder- 
ful boy, 

And  the  son  of  a  wonderful  mother." 
—Frances  Wilson  in  St.  Nicholas. 


"The  House  That  Jack  Built." 

Jack  Waring  was  bashful,  but  it  was 
a  question  if  he  was  any  more  bashful 
than  Ethel  Talcott.  They  could  not 
speak  to  each  other  on  even  the  most 
trivial  subjects  without  stammering 
and  blushing,  but  Jack  persisted  in 
calling,  despite  the  apparent  discom- 
fort his  visits  caused  both.  Everybody 
could  see  that  he  was  desperately  in 
love,  and  it  was  a  saying  among  their 
friends  that  if  Jack  could  ever  summon 
up  the  courage  to  prupose,  Ethel 
would  be  too  bashful  to  refuse  him, 
whether  she  loved  him  or  not.  She  had 
just  come  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  about  the  same  time  that  Jack, 
who  had  just  graduated  from  college 
and  entered  his  father's  business,  of 
which  he  was  prospective  heir,  first 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  de- 
signing mothers  and  attractive  daugh- 
ters. Perhaps  it  was  while  avoiding 
them  that  he  met  Ethel,  who  had  found 
that  there  are  ways  of  keeping  out  of 
sight  when  a  ballroom  was  crowded 
with  other  girls  who  were  enjoying 
themselves.  Anyway,  some  common 
chord  of  sympathy  made  them  em- 
barrassed friends  from  their  first  meet- 
ing. 

Although  Jack  was  bashful,  he  called 
on  Ethel  as  often  as  he  dared,  but  in 
spite  of  all  resolution  to  overcome  his 
diffidence  he  made  little  progress  with 
his  suit.  They  could  get  along  fairly 
well  when  there  were  others  in  the 
room  with  them,  but  when  left  to 
themselves  they  suffered.  Unlike  most 
young  people  in  a  similar  case,  they 
courted  rather  than  avoided  the  com- 
pany of  Ethel's  little  brother,  Gus,  and 
Jack  soon  became  such  friends  with 
him  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  re- 
member his  birthday.  This  he  did  by 
sending  him  an  elaborate  box  of 
building  blocks,  which  Gus  dragged 
into  the  parlor  on  the  occasion  of  his 
next  visit,  and  insisted  that  the  donor 
teach  him  how  to  build  with  them. 

"What  shall  I  build?"  Jack  asked. 

"  Build  me  a  big  hotel  like  the  one 
Ethel  and  I  were  at  last  summer." 

Jack  obediently  drew  his  chair  to  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  began  on  a  suit- 
able design.  But  he  soon  found  that 
building  while  sitting  on  a  chair  was 
difficult,  and  as  Gus  was  sprawled 
comfortably  on  the  floor  watching  the 
work,  he  presently  slipped  down  beside 
him.  Now,  it  is  a  peculiar  thing  about 
building  blocks  that,  although  they  are 
always  bought  for  children,  very  few 


children  can  work  out  the  designs  that 
go  with  them,  and  consequently  they 
are  forced  to  call  on  their  elders  to 
help  them.  Moreover,  their  elders 
usually  take  kindly  to  the  task,  and 
are  apt  to  get  cross  if  the  child  inter- 
feres in  any  way  and  delays  the  work 
in  hand.  In  a  very  few  minutes  Jack 
was  as  deeply  interested  as  if  he  were 
building  a  sure-thing  hotel  and  Gus 
watched  with  admiration.  Presently 
he  tried  to  put  in  place  an  arch  that 
was  in  two  pieces  and  needed  no  other 
blocks  to  be  placed  beside  it  in  order 
to  keep  it  in  place.  Gus  tried  to  hold 
the  pieces  in  place,  but  in  doing  so  he 
knocked  a  corner  out  of  the  building 
with  his  elbow. 

"You  clumsy  boy!"  exclaimed 
Ethel,  who  had  been  watching  with  the 
most  intense  interest.  "  Here — let  me 
hold  them,"  and  a  moment  later  she 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  with  them. 

Jack  patiently  rebuilt  the  damaged 
corner  and  then  Ethel  held  the  arch 
until  he  had  built  around  it. 

"Now  make  some  bathing  houses  on 
the  beach,"  commanded  Gus. 

Jack  obeyed,  and  then  Gus  brought 
out  some  men  and  women  cut  out  of 
cardboard  and  set  them  around  to  rep- 
resent the  guests. 

"  Here's  you  and  Ethel.  I'll  intro- 
duce you,  for  you  weren't  acquainted 
then,"  said  the  young  rascal,  as  he 
placed  the  figure  of  a  man  raising  his 
hat  before  that  of  a  young  woman  with 
a  parasol. 

"All  right,"  said  Jack;  "but  I  am 
not  raising  my  hat  at  her  as  I  should, 
I  am  raising  it  at  the  far  corner  of  the 
building.  Here,  let  me  set  them  right." 

Saying  this,  he  reached  out  and 
turned  the  figure  representing  himself 
so  that  it  faced  the  figure  representing 
Ethel.  Immediately  a  white  hand  shot 
out  and  turned  the  back  of  the  paste- 
board belle  toward  the  bowing  figure. 

"  Snubbed  !  "  exclaimed  Jack,  having 
a  boldness  for  his  pasteboard  repre- 
sentative that  he  never  would  have 
presumed  to  have  for  himself. 

"  But  you  don't  know  him  yet.  He's 
the  cheekiest  man  on  the  beach,  at 
heart ;  "  and  he  moved  his  representa- 
tive with  his  bow  in  front  of  the  maid 
with  the  parasol. 

"And  she's  the  haughtiest  girl  at 
the  beach,"  said  Ethel,  as  she  again 
snubbed  her  cavalier. 

"  Try  them  behind  the  hotel  where 
the  hammock  is  and  folks  ain't  lookin'," 
volunteered  Gus. 

"Great  head!"  exclaimed  Jack, 
picking  up  the  two  figures  to  make  the 
change. 

"Take  care  whom  you're  handling 
like  that  I"  exclaimed  Ethel,  grasping 
him  by  the  wrist  and  striving  to  pry 
bis  fingers  loose  from  her  figure. 

There  was  a  struggle  full  of  the 
abandon  gayety  of  the  nursery,  to 
which  the  block  had  brought  them 
back  far  from  the  formalities  and 
embarrassments  of  social  life.  Gus 
jumped  into  the  struggle  to  help  Jack, 
and  in  the  general  mix-up  the  hotel 
was  wrecked  worse  than  any  house 
that  was  ever  built  on  sand.  The  clat- 
ter brought  them  back  to  themselves 
again,  but  the  nursery  spirit  remained 
with  them.  They  once  more  had  the 
frank  fearlessness  of  children  and  could 
look  one  another  in  the  face  without 
blushing. 

"  Now,  you  must  build  me  something 
else,  you  two,"  whined  Gus,  over  the 
ruins  of  his  hotel. 

For  an  hour  they  built  and  rebuilt 
all  kinds  of  houses  to  the  infinite  de- 
light of  the  boy,  who  watched  aDd 
criticised.  At  last  they  disagreed 
about  what  should  be  built. 

"  Let's  build  a  cottage,"  said  Jack. 

"No,  let's  build  a  church,"  said 
Ethel. 

"  No,  let's  build  both,"  said  Gus. 

So,  as  there  were  plenty  of  blocks  to 
build  both,  they  started  a  race  to  see 
who  could  finish  first.  But  it  was  a 
peculiar  thing  that  Jack  built  with 
his  left  hand  and  Ethel  with  her  right, 
while  each  leaned  on  the  hand  that  was 
supposedly  disengaged.  But  an  ob- 
server less  interested  in  building  than 
Gus  might  have  noticed  that  the  two 
hands  not  used  in  building  were  trying 
to  rest  on  the  same  spot  of  floor,  and 
occasionally  the  fingers  intertwined 
in  a  way  that  brought  the  color  to  the 


cheeks  of  the  two  young  people,  whose 
faces  were  carefully  averted. 

"  Jack's  cottage  is  done  first,"  cried 
Gup,  sprawling  forward  with  his  card- 
board figures.  "And  here  you  both 
are  going  to  the  front  gate." 

"But  we  should  go  to  the  church  be- 
fore we  go  to  the  cottage,"  said  Jack, 
gallantly.  "Don't  you  think  so, 
Ethel?" 

A  gentle  squeeze  of  the  hand  was  the 

only  response. 

"Then  it  is  settled,"  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  glancing  at  the 
back  of  an  averted  head.  "First  to 
the  church  and  then  to  my  cottage." 

Another  pressure  of  assent. 

Just  what  would  have  happened 
next,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  Gus, 
will  never  be  known,  for  her  mother, 
who  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed, 
suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"  Well,  bless  my  heart,  is  this  a  nur- 
sery ?    Bless  you,  my  children." 

They  both  sprang  to  their  feet  in 
confusion,  but  Jack  still  clung  to 
Ethel's  hand.  Her  mother  looked 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then  Jack 
managed  to  stammer  : 

"That's  right — we  want  your  bless- 
ing." 

"  Engaged  !  "  exclaimed  the  mother. 
Well,  I  never.  And  that  boy  in 
the  room  all  the  time  !  Talk  about 
bashful  people  !  " 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Jack,  sud- 
denly grown  as  bold  as  brass,  as  he 
planted  his  first  kiss  on  Ethel's  lips. 
"The  question  is,  do  we  get  the  bless- 
ing ?  " 

"You'll  be  able  to  tell  better  after 
you  are  married,"  said  the  mother,  as 
she  pushed  them  ahead  of  her  toward 
the  study,  where  her  husband  was  sit- 
ting, pretending  not  to  overhear. — P. 
M.  Arthur  in  the  Ledger  Monthly. 


Sore  Throat. 

Pain  in  the  throat  is  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  all  acute  throat  inflamma- 
tions. It  is  accentuated  by  swallowing 
or  b.y  use  of  the  voice. 

Sore  throat  is  a  term  broadly  applied 
to  all  the  various  degrees  of  discomfort 
of  this  region,  from  mere  dryness  and 
stiffness  of  the  throat  to  states  of  acute 
pain,  which  may  render  swallowing 
well-nigh  impossible. 

A  dry,  burning  sensation  is  the  usual 
characteristic  of  pharyngitis— an  in- 
flammation of  the  region  above  the  soft 
palate  and  behind  the  nose. 

Acute,  lance-like  pains  shooting  up- 
ward toward  the  ear  and  down  the 
neck  usually  accompany  tonsilitis. 
When  the  tonsilitis  is  accompanied  by 
the  formation  of  pus — quinsy  sore 
throat— the  pain  is  throbbing,  deep- 
seated  and  much  increased  by  any 
muscular  movement  of  the  throat — 
such,  for  example,  as  is  involved  by 
swallowing,  talking  or  chewing.  The 
pain  of  laryngitis  is  sometimes  severe, 
sometimes  not  and  is  always  accom- 
panied by  hoarseness  or  huskiness,  or 
even  by  "loss  of  voice." 

A  very  dangerous  form  of  laryngitis 
sometimes  occurs  in  which  more  or  less 
exudation  into  the  tissues  of  this  region 
takes  place,  and  which  may  later  pro- 
ceed to  pus  formation.  The  danger  lies 
in  the  possibility  of  the  swelling  of  the 
vocal  cords  and  adjacent  regions  be- 
coming so  marked  as  to  stop  respira- 
tion. In  this  form  of  laryngitis  the 
pain  is  always  extreme.  It  is  usually 
absent  in  the  early  stages  of  diphtheria, 
but  may  become  severe  as  the  disease 
advances.  The  general  prostration  is 
more  marked  than  in  other  forms  of 
throat  disorders. 

Pain  in  the  region  of  the  throat,  like 
that  which  may  affect  a  limb  or  joint, 
is  an  indication  that  rest  is  needed. 
Singers,  public  speakers,  teachers,  auc- 
tioneers and  others  who  use  the  voice 
almost  constantly  in  their  daily  work 
should  never  ignore  this  symptom. 
Disregard  of  it  has  been  the  means  of 
so  increasing  the  congestion  of  the  vocal 
cords  as  to  set  up  permanent  or  chronic 
conditions  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im 
possible,  for  the  physician  to  overcome. 

Dryness  and  pain  are  usually  relieved 
by  the  continued  inhalation  of  steam 
from  a  steam  kettle. 

The  object  of  external  remedies  is 
the  reduction  of  local  congestion.  Thus 


counter-irritants  are  used,  like  mus- 
tard, camphorated  oil  or  iodine.  Gentle 
massage  is  also  beneficial.  Dry  heat 
applied  externally  is  often  used  in  re- 
lieving pain. 

In  the  severe  forms  of  sore  throat, 
however,  these  remedies  are  of  little 
avail,  and  local  blood  letting  from  the 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  also  ex- 
ternally must  frequently  be  resorted 
to.  Cases  which  involve  obstruction  to 
breathing  require  surgical  measures. 


Summer  Cleaning. 

For  the  hot  weather  cleaning,  when 
all  unnecessary  exertion  should  be 
avoided,  quick  and  easy  methods  of 
keeping  the  summer  cottage  in  order 
are  in  demand  by  the  practical  house- 
wife. 

Use  whiting  or  ammonia  in  the  water 
for  washing  windows  instead  of  using 
soap. 

If  the  preserving  kettle  is  stained 
after  putting  up  the  berries,  and  wash- 
ing does  not  remove  the  brown  streaks, 
use  the  kettle  for  boiling  potatoes  in 
their  jackets. 

Lemon  and  salt  will"  remove  stains 
from  the  fingers  after  peeling  potatoes 
or  working  in  the  garden. 

To  keep  tinware  bright  and  shining, 
polish  with  newspapers  occasionally. 
When  frequently  used  the  tin  will  re- 
quire no  polish  beyond  that  given  by 
the  daily  washing  and  drying. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  hot 
water  will  set  grease  stains  in  clothing. 
If  grease  is  spilled  upon  aprons,  or  the 
white  goods  of  the  summer  clothing  be- 
come spotted  with  sewing  machine  oil 
in  the  making,  wash  out  the  spots  with 
cold  water  before  putting  into  the  hot 
suds. 

Blood  stains  are  also  quickly  removed 
by  soaking  and  washing  in  cold  water 
before  using  hot  water  or  soap. 

Summer  heat  and  dampness  will 
quickly  cause  mildew  at  this  season, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  remove  it  from 
clothing.  The  best  plan  is  to  use  a 
weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime — about 
a  teaspoonful  of  lime  to  a  quart  of 
water. 

To  clean  brass  bird  cages,  wash  in 
cold  suds  and  sprinkle  with  whiting, 
then  dry  and  polish  with  dry  flannel 
and  chamois. 

To  remove  white  stains  and  spots 
from  furniture,  rub  them  with  spirits 
of  camphor,  then  with  flannel  wet  with 
linseed  oil,  and  finally  with  dry  flannel. 


Her  Shrimp  Salad. 

A  very  young  and  very  inexperienced 
matron — a  well  known  society  woman 
of  this  borough — recently  undertook  to 
assume  the  entire  management,  even 
to  the  smallest  detail,  of  her  household 
affairs,  and  her  directions  to  the  ser- 
vants are  conveyed  to  them  in  writing. 
A  few  days  ago,  wishing  to  have  some 
dainty  dish  for  luncheon,  she  thought  a 
nice  shrimp  salad  would  be  the  thing, 
and  accordingly  wrote  her  instructions 
to  the  cook  to  prepare  the  salad  and 
for  the  purpose  to  order  from  the  mar- 
ket man  "one  small  shrimp."  The 
story  leaked  out,  and  it  will  be  many 
days  before  she  will  be  able  to  look  into 
the  eyes  of  her  friends  without  seeing 
the  small  shrimp  twinkling  therein. — 
New  York  Times. 

"  Your  hair  seems  to  be  falling  out," 
remarked  the  barber,  briskly  wielding 
the  shears.  "I  think  I  can  save  it." 
"All  right,"  said  the  customer. 
"Save  it  if  you  want  to.  I've  got  no 
use  for  it."  

"Yes,  Biggins  is  going  to  send  his 
daughter  across  the  water  for  her 
voice."  "Thinks  it  will  be  cultivated 
in  Europe  ?  "  "No;  he's  got  an  idea 
that  maybe  she'll  lose  it  on  the  way." 

"Cashi.ey,"  said  the  politician,  "is 
willing  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of 
the  platform."  "Shucks,"  said  the 
campaign  manager.  "Is  he  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  campaign  fund  ?  " 

Prison  Visitor — "I  notice  that  all 
the  convicts  have  very  clear  com- 
plexions." Doctor — "  That  is  owing  to 
the  simple  fare.  If  we  gave  them  rich 
food  they  might  break  out." 
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Ode  on  Solitude. 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground: 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with 
bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter  fire: 

Blest,  who  can  unconcern'dly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away; 

In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day: 

Sound  sleep  by  night,  study  and  ease, 
Together  mixt,  sweet  recreation; 

And  innocence,  which  most  doth  please, 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 

Thus,  unlamented,  let  me  die, 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

— Alexander  Pope. 


A  Matter  of  Expression. 

Nobody  ever  believed  young  Hayes 
was  in  earnest  or  angry  or  troubled  for 
any  cause  whatever.  He  had  a  pair  of 
laughing  blue  eyes  whose  only  other  ex- 
pression was  one  of  tenderness;  he 
would  approach  you  with  a  business 
proposition  or  some  serious  statement, 
and  while  he  was  going  over  the  ground 
his  eyes  would  twinkle  and  dance  till 
serious  attention  was  impossible,  and 
the  conference  end  in  a  laugh. 

Of  course  he  was  engaged,  and  to  the 
dearest  girl  in  the  world;  he  had  looked 
her  heart  away  in  her  first  season,  and 
equally,  of  course,  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  their  being  married  because 
even  the  most  exacting  mamma  in 
town,  as  the  dearest  girl's  mother  cer- 
tainly was,  stood  out  for  a  definite 
something  be  it  ever  so  small,  in  the 
way  of  income  before  letting  the  young 
people  fix  a  date. 

It  had  been  very  nice  to  have  Meta 
engaged  in  her  first  season,  especially 
to  such  a  winsome  fellow  as  young 
Hayes,  who  had  nice,  caressing,  re- 
spectful ways  with  the  dowagers,  paid 
them  the  little  attentions  the  other 
men  bestowed  on  the  young  married 
women,  and  was  a  good  fellow  gener- 
ally. But  now  the  engagement  was  an 
old  story,  and  half  a  dozen  girls  who 
had  not  become  engaged  till  the  season 
after  Meta  were  calling  themselves 
"  old  married  women"  already. 

Now,  Meta  was  the  most  sensible,  as 
well  as  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world, 
and  she  knew  that  to  love  and  be  loved 
by  Charley  Hayes,  who  had  neither 
money  nor  vices,  was  ever  so  much  bet- 
ter than  to  marry  some  fellow  with 
plenty  of  both.  Still,  she  was  a  soft- 
hearted little  soul,  and  dropped  a  small 
tear  now  and  then  after  an  expedition 
in  search  of  a  wedding  present  for  some 
more  fortunate  couple. 

The  spring  and  fall  weddings  went  as 
far  as  anything  else  to  keep  young 
Hayes  poor,  for  no  one  gives  silver  any 
more,  and  those  old  things  that  clerks 
bring  out  and  show  you  are  dearer 
than  diamonds.  She  would  have  made, 
she  was  sure,  a  very  creditable  house- 
keeper, and,  to  quote  one  of  her  aunts, 
who  always  brushed  her  hair  smoothly 
back  and  turned  her  gowns,  "kept 
strictly  within  her  income."  There 
wasn't  any  income  to  keep  within. 

Of  course,  young  Hayes  had  enough 
to  buy  coats  that  were  cut  right,  and 
never  wore  ready  made  shoes,  and,  of 
course,  the  dearest  girl's  mother  would 
have  the  third  story  done  over  and  give 
it  to  them  if  it  came  to  that,  but  Char- 
ley Hayes  didn't  think  it  would  be  the 
thing  for  a  fellow  who  had  a  wife  to  let 
her  go  to  her  mother  every  time  she 
wanted  a  gown. 

So,  even,  though  his  eyes  twinkled 
and  laughed,  his  heart  was  heavy. 

He  knew  a  fellow  at  New  Rochelle 
who  bad  been  engaged  to  a  girl  seven 
years.  He  had  seen  them  spend  a 
whole  afternoon  on  a  yacht  once  and 
never  say  a  word  to  each  other,  and  he 
didn't  want  things  to  get  like  that  be- 
tween him  and  Meta.  He  was  thinking 
of  this  in  a  sunny  window  at  the  Ath- 
letic Club,  and  turning  over  in  his  mind 
two  or  three  ideas  he  had  which  struck 
him  as  rather  good,  when  he  beard  a 
man  he  knew  telling  about  a  little  box 
he  had  taken  at  Mamaroneck  and  what 


good  times  he  and  his  new  wife  were 
going  to  have. 

Hayes  determined  to  do  something 
then  and  there,  and  made  his  way  as 
fast  as  possible  down  to  a  number  on 
Broad  street,  where  a  clever  business 
man  had  an  office.  He  put  the  two 
propositions  before  him  concisely,  and 
jotted  down  the  figures  with  a  pencil 
on  a  manila  pad  that  lay  on  the  desk. 
The  business  man  followed  the  argu- 
ment with  attention  till,  looking  up  in 
interest  at  a  clever  point,  be  saw 
Hayes'  blue  eyes  twinkling  and  laugh- 
ing as  if  it  was  the  best  joke  in  the 
world. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "before  I  looked  at 
you  I  thought  you  meant  it." 

They  started  for  Maiden  Lane  to  see 
a  man  who  had  some  lovely  uncut  dia- 
monds. The  ceiling  of  the  man's  place 
was  being  repaired,  and  as  they  passed 
through  to  the  back  office  where  the 
safe  was  some  of  the  limey  stuff  the 
men  were  using  splashed,  somehow, 
into  Hayes'  right  eye  and  burnt  like 
fire. 

They  got  him  into  a  hansom  and 
round  to  the  hospital  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, and,  of  course,  everything  was 
done,  but  the  lime  worked  quicker  than 
the  doctors,  and  when  the  dearest  girl's 
mother  let  him  see  her  there  was  a 
doleful  black  silk  patch  lined  with 
green  fastened  round  his  head  with  a 
thin  black  elastic. 

Her  mother  was  very  kind,  and 
"  would  always  be  a  friend  to  him,  but 
as  there  was  now  even  less  prospect 
than  ever  of  marriage,  she  was  sure 

Mr.  Hayes  would  see   "    But  here 

Meta  managed  to  get  in  between  them 
and  got  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  the  patch  and  then  the  well  eye, 
and  said  she  loved  him  twice  as  much 
as  if  he  bad  two. 

And  he  kissed  her  and  choked  a  little, 
and  asked  her  please  to  go  away  now, 
and  she  went  and  got  out  a  picture  of 
him  she  never  used  to  like  and  took  a 
girl  out  of  a  silver  frame  and  fastened 
him  in,  and  put  him  opposite  the  other 
one  on  her  desk,  and  then  went  down 
toward  Union  Square  and  looked  at  the 
silver  things,  and  wanted  them  for  him, 
and  cried  a  little. 

She  woke  up  the  next  morning  feel- 
ing very  constant  and  loyal  indeed,  and 
wrote  young  Hayes  a  very  pretty  letter 
announcing  herself  ready  to  wait  for- 
ever, and  was  quite  disappointed  to  re- 
ceive a  very  prompt  and  business-like 
answer  by  night,  saying  she  wouldn't 
have  to  wait  six  months,  but  that  he 
should  be  busy  in  the  meantime  and 
would  not  be  able  to  call  very  often. 

Nobody  saw  much  of  young  Hayes 
about  that  time,  except  a  very  clever 
but  unknown  young  occulist,  who  had 
an  office  near  Central  Park.  Then 
people  began  to  see  him  about  again, 
and  after  a  little  he  reappeared  one 
day  at  the  office  of  his  clever  business 
friend,  and  resumed  the  conversation 
where  it  had  been  broken  off  at  the 
time  of  his  accident.  He  looked  serious 
enough  now,  and  laid  the  plans  before 
the  clever  man  clearly  and  well. 

A  month  later  he  showed  the  same 
firm  expression  to  the  dearest  girl's 
mother  while  he  was  telling  of  his  new 
prospects.  But  the  dearest  girl  did 
not  seem  entirely  satisfied  even  if  his 
arm  was  around  her  waist  and  an  early 
date  being  fixed  for  their  marriage. 
She  got  him  off  in  a  corner  as  soon  as 
she  could  and  said  she  did  not  like  the 
serious-minded  expression  that  he  had 
developed. 

"Now,  Charley  Hayes,  that  hateful 
little  man  did  something  awful  to  your 
eyes."  Then,  way  up  in  G,  "Charley, 
only  one  of  them  twinkles  !  " 

"  That's  all  right,  darling,"  answered 
young  Hayes,  coolly,  "  I  had  to  have  a 
glass  one  put  in,  so  I  got  them  to  make 
it  with  a  good,  determined  expression, 
and  you  see  it  works  to  a  charm  for 
business.  I'll  use  the  other  at  home." 
— New  York  News. 

"  Mamma,  what  would  you  do  if  that 
big  vase  in  the  parlor  should  get 
broken  ?  "  said  Tommy. 

"  I  should  whip  whoever  did  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Banks,  gazing  severely  at  her  lit- 
tle son. 

"Well,  then,  you'd  better  begin  to 
get  up  your  muscle,"  said  Tommy,  "coz 
papa's  broke  it." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Cooking  Fresh  Fish. 

During  warm  weather  fish  forms  one 
the  best  substitutes  for  meat  and  be- 
comes naturally  more  important  in  the 
regular  diet.  To  give  it  its  full  value 
two  requisites  are  indispensable:  The 
material  itself  must  be  fresh  and  in  per- 
fect condition,  and  skill  must  be  mani- 
fest in  the  handling  of  the  cook.  The 
perishable  character  of  the  food  and 
its  delicacy  of  flavor  and  texture  com- 
bine to  give  this  emphasis  to  especial 
care  and  nicety  in  preparation  to  in- 
sure perfection  in  the  result.  With  due 
attention  the  result  in  nutritive  value, 
ease  of  digestion  and  assimilation  and 
gustatory  satisfaction  amply  repay  the 
effort  and  make  a  larger  use  of  one  of 
the  easy  ways  of  meeting  the  changed 
demands  of  the  system  in  torrid  weather. 

In  cooking  fish  there  is  a  discrimina- 
tion to  be  made  between  the  two  gen- 
eral classes  of  fish — the  finer  kinds,  as 
salmon,  trout,  smelts,  shad  and  mack- 
erel, in  which  perfection  consists  in 
giving  the  full  flavor  of  the  fish  itself, 
and  those  commoner  kinds  of  ordinary 
pond  or  sea  fish,  in  which  the  light,  di- 
gestible character  of  the  food  itself 
needs  to  be  enhanced  by  additional 
piquancy  of  flavor.  Rich  or  savory 
sauces  of  some  kind  add  very  greatly 
to  the  acceptability  of  all  fish  of  this 
sort. 

A  boiled  fish  of  inferior  quality  is  de- 
cidedly improved  by  adding  to  the  ket- 
tle of  salted  water  in  which  it  is  plunged 
a  handful  of  parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  a  few 
pepper  corns  and  sprigs  of  tarragon 
and  thyme.  A  scraping  of  onion  may 
be  allowed,  also,  with  the  coarser  fish, 
and  a  large  spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  or 
best  cider  vinegar. 

Such  a  fish  is  often  better  the  second 
day,  when  it  is  stripped  from  the  bones 
in  neat  flakes,  the  head  and  all  trim- 
mings added  to  the  fish  kettle  and 
boiled  down  to  make  a  stock,  from 
which  a  white  sauce  is  made  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  fish  is  then  ar- 
ranged in  layers  with  the  sauce  in  a 
baking  dish,  lightly  crumbed  and  but- 
tered on  top,  and  baked  to  a  delicate 
brown. 

Cress,  radishes,  olives  and  small 
cucumber  pickles  are  appropriately 
offered  with  fish. 

A  fish  of  similar  kind  may  be  boned 
and  baked  to  advantage.  Cut  it  open 
and  remove  the  backbone  by  inserting 
a  knife  carefully  under  it,  picking  out 
small  bones  as  far  as  possible.  Put  it 
in  a  baking  pan,  skin  side  down,  and 
bake  until  firm  and  browned,  basting 
with  melted  butter.  When  partly 
cooked,  a  little  salt  and  paprika 
sprinkled  over  it,  with  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon,  will  much  improve  a  fish  of 
any  tendency  to  muddy  flavor. 

Any  savory  sauce  is  in  keeping  with 
a  baked  fish.  A  mayonnaise  dressing, 
mixed  with  a  little  horseradish,  is  good 
with  any  fish  lacking  flavor.  A  simple 
sauce  delicious  with  baked  or  boiled  fish 
consists  of  pure,  sweet  cream,  rather 
thin,  brought  to  the  boiling  point  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  paprika  alone, 
or  with  other  condiments. 

Small  fish  of  the  best  kinds,  such  as 
smelts  and  tiny  brook  trout,  are  best 
cooked  by  crushing  or  merely  coating 
lightly  with  flour  and  plunging  in  deep 
fat  in  the  frying  kettle.  It  must  be 
very  hot,  so  that  the  surface  is  in- 
stantly hardened.  A  very  hot  frying 
pan,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  un- 
salted  fat  to  almost  float  the  fish,  will 
serve  almost  as  well.  These  small  fish 
of  finest  quality  must  be  cooked  very 
quickly  and  crisply  to  be  at  their  best. 

In  these  days,  when  so  much  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  dainty  effect  in  serving, 
these  little  fishes  are  arranged  in 
quaint  fashion,  heads  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, a  little  wreath  on  a  circular  plat- 
ter, for  instance,  with  a  cone  of  potato 
rouffies  beautifully  browned  in  the  cen- 
ter. 

A  largh  trout  is  usually  boiled  and 
served  whole  in  its  own  fine  proportions 
upon  a  bed  of  cress  or  curled  parsley. 
A  sauce  of  real  cream  is  one  of  the  best 
to  accompany  it. 

Eels,  when  dressed  »sd  cut  in  2-inch 
lengths,  may  be  marinaded  by  lying  for 


two  hours  in  a  dressing  of  oil,  vinega 
salt  and  cayenne.  They  are  then 
crumbed  and  fried  in  very  hot  fat,  or 
by  some  cooks  dipped  in  coarse  Indian 
meal  instead  of  crumbing.  This  used  to 
be  a  favorite  coating  for  all  kinds  of 
pan  fish,  but  it  is  now  less  in  favor. 
Eels  stewed  in  a  rich  broth  make  a  dish 
which  has  been  a  favorite  with  epicures 
from  time  immemorial.  The  sauce  con- 
sists of  the  broth  in  which  they  were 
cooked,  highly  seasoned,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  port  wine. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  white 
wine  and  water  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended for  boiling  a  delicate  fish.  Per- 
haps more  sensible  as  well  as  less  luxu- 
rious practice  favors  the  method  of 
steaming  over  boiling  water,  instead  of 
plunging  into  the  kettle,  as  this  better 
preserves  all  the  juices  and  sweetness 
of  a  fine  fish. — Country  Gentleman. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Black  bass  with  sweet  pepper  is  an 
excellent  summer  dish.  Split  the  bass, 
have  backbone  removed,  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  sprinkle  with  melted 
butter  and  broil.  When  serving  have 
ready  some  sliced  sweet  Spanish 
peppers  fried  in  oil,  and  with  these  gar- 
nish the  fish. 

As  a  change  from  the  tomato  s^uce 
usually  served  with  breaded  lamb  chops, 
try  an  onion  sauce  made  in  this  way  : 
Slice  two,  or  if  very  small,  three  onions, 
and  cook  them  in  water  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  drain.  Put  them  into  just 
enough  boiling  water  to  cover,  add  a  lit- 
tle salt,  and  cook  until  tender.  Cook  to- 
gether two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  flour 
and  butter,  and  when  perfectly  smooth 
add  one-half  pint  of  stock,  three  or  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  cream  and  one  salt- 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  sugar  and  a 
dash  of  cayenne.  When  the  onion  is 
tender  press  it  through  a  colander  and 
add  the  water  in  which  it  has  cooked. 

The  uses  of  cold  rice  cannot  be  en- 
umerated. There  are  so  many  meth- 
ods of  transforming  it  into  most 
attractive  dishes  that  many  house- 
wives while  preparing  hot  rice  for  the 
table  cook  a  double  portion  and  reserve 
it  for  various  uses.  A  cup  of  rice  is  a 
pleasant  addition  to  many  hot  breakfast 
breads.  It  may  be  made  into  delicious 
puddings,  fritters,  pancakes,  mixed 
with  a  cup  of  cold  tomato  or  even  left- 
over tomato  soup,  well  seasoned, 
sprinkled  with  cheese  and  buttered 
bread  crumbs,  and  baked  till  brown, 
when  it  appears  as  a  palatable  entree. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Toasted  Sandwiches. — Often  after  a 
picnic  or  entertainment  a  housewife 
has  a  number  of  bread  and-butter  sand- 
wiches left,  too  stale  to  serve.  They 
may  form  the  basis  of  a  bread  pudding, 
or  they  make  an  attractive  dish  for 
breakfast,  luncheon  or  supper  in  the 
shape  of  toasted  sandwiches.  Do  not 
take  them  apart,  lay  them  between  the 
wires  of  a  toaster  and  hold  over  a  clear 
red  fire.  The  butter  will  melt  and  the 
inside  left  soft,  warm  and  buttered, 
with  the  outside  a  crisp,  golden  brown. 

Macaroni  Croquettes. — Two  table- 
spoonfuls butter,  four  tablespoonfuls 
flour,  one  cup  milk,  yolk  one  egg,  two 
cups  chopped  macaroni,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls cheese,  pepper  and  salt.  If  the 
macaroni  is  the  remainder  of  a  dish  of 
tomato  and  macaroni  or  a  well-seasoned 
cheese  dish,  it  will  be  all  the  more  tasty. 
Make  a  thick  sauce  from  the  flour,  but- 
ter and  milk,  beat  in  the  egg  and  cheese. 
Mix  thoroughly,  spread  to  cool,  flour, 
egg,  crumb  and  fry.  Serve  very  hot 
with  tomato  sauce. 

Ribs  op  Beef  in  Bellevue. — After 
the  ribs  of  beef  are  prepared  cook  them 
the  same  as  for  a  la  Bristed,  adding 
several  calves'  feet.  When  the  meat  is 
well  cooked  remove  it  from  the  fire, 
strain  the  gravy,  and  clarify  it.  Pare 
the  meat  well  and  glaze.  Have  a  jelly- 
coated  mould  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
tain this,  put  it  in,  and  fill  the  entire 
mould  with  jelly,  leaving  it  on  the  ice 
till  ready  to  serve.  Unmould  it  on  a  large 
dish,  garnish  around  with  chopped  jelly, 
and  form  an  outside  border  of  oblongs 
or  triangles  of  jelly. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  17,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
Jows  for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec 

Wednesday   68fc@68* 

Thursday   68*(a69* 

Friday   69«@69 

Saturday  

Monday   69»4®69 

Tuesday  68H@69M 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec. 

Wednesday   31?i@3l!i 

Thursday   3I*@313K 

Friday   31X@3I* 

Saturday   3l*@3l 

Monday   31  @31X 

Tuesday  30X031* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec,  1902. 

Thursday  $1  16^(31  17* 

Friday   1  17«@1  16(4 

Saturday   1  16X@1  '6H 

Monday   1  17*91  18* 

Tuesday   1  18'i@l  17* 

Wednesday   1  18%@1  IS 

WHEAT. 
Values  have  not  fluctuated  to  any 
marked  degree  for  spot  wheat  during  the 
week  under  review,  but  the  general  ten- 
dency has  been  to  more  firmness,  despite 
the  predict'ons  of  bear  operators  that  re- 
cent prices  were  higher  than  could  be 
maintained  or  than  were  warranted  by 
conditions  abroad.  Instead  of  wheat 
values  being  higher  than  justified,  the  re- 
verse is  shown  to  be  the  case,  by  compar- 
ing the  situation  with  that  of  a  year  ago. 
California  wheat,  according  to  Liverpool 
quotations,  has  been  lately  10c  per  cental 
higher  in  the  English  market  than  at  cor- 
responding time  last  year.  Freight  rates 
are  15  shillings  per  long  ton  lower  than  a 
year  ago,  equivalent  to  15c  per  cental. 
The  higher  price  in  Liverpool  and  the 
lower  freight  rate  show  25c  per  cental  in 
favor  of  wheat,  or  which  should  be  added 
to  last  year's  price  to  preserve  the  same 
ratio.  Adding  this  25c  to  the  price  of  a 
year  ago  and  we  have  $1  22£  for  shipping 
wheat,  or  about  81.50  per  ton  above  the 
recent  market.  If  wheat  was  not  too 
high  a  year  atro,  and  no  one  claims  that  it 
was,  then  the  values  lately  current  here 
have  been  under  instead  of  above  war- 
ranted levels.  This  is  accounted  for  to 
some  extent  by  present  freight  rates  not 
having  been  long  in  force,  and  by  ship- 
pers having  vessels  chartered  prior 
arrival  at  figures  considerably  above  the 
spot  market.  With  continued  low 
freights,  which  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
perienced, and  with  steadiness  in  foreign 
wheat  values,  which  there  is  reason  to 
look  for,  and  possibility  of  more  firmness, 
the  local  market  for  wheat  should  develop 
still  more  strength  in  the  near  future. 
Market  closed  strong  for  both  spot  and 
futures. 

California  Milling   1  17*@1  22* 

Oal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  15  @1  17* 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    ®  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  12*®1  15 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations   5slld@5sll*d  6s4*d®6s5d 

Freight  rates   37*@38Xs  21K@22*8 

Local  market   96*®!  0J        1  16M@1  18* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  81.16-J@1.18J. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1 . 18=@1.2u|. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  81.18»@1.18;  May,  1903,  $1.20|@1.20|. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  rather  firm  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket, but  no  quotable  improvement  in 
values,  although  there  should  be,  as  there 
was  no  special  profit  in  flour  to  millers  at 
the  figures  current  a  year  ago.  Flour  is 
not  over  25c.  per  barrel  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  while  milling  wheat  is  command- 
ing fully  15c.  per  cental  more  than  at  cor- 
responding data  last  year.  Not  less  than 
250  pounds  of  wheat  are  required  for  a 
barrel  of  flour,  making  the  cost  37Jc.  per 
barrel  more  than  in  1901.     The  offal  is 


bringing  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
but  hardly  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
difference  above  noted. 

Superfine,  lower  grades   12  40@2  50 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  90 

Country  grades,  extras   8  is<a3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@8  65 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  65®3  75 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  25 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  90@8  40 

BARLEY. 
The  strength  which  has  been  lately  de- 
veloped in  the  market  for  this  cereal  has 
been  beyond  the  expectations  of  a  large 
majority  of  those  who,  during  the  entire 
season,  have  had  faith  in  barley  and  who 
have  been  operating  on  the  bull  or  buying 
side  Especially  is  the  strength  of  the 
market  for  feed  barley  extraordinary. 
The  advances  recently  established  in 
prices  for  brewing  and  export  grades  have 
been  largely  due  to  the  upward  move- 
ment in  values  for  feed  descriptions.  Good 
qualities  of  feed  are  now  commanding 
more  than  wa9  paid  for  much  of  the  ex- 
port barley  which  changed  hands  early 
in  the  season.  Recent  shipments  of  Chev- 
alier to  Australia  have  reduced  stocks  of 
this  description  to  rather  small  propor- 
tions. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   1  05  @1  07* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  02*®  1  05 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  07*@1  12* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  35  @1  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  12*@1  25 

OATS. 

Prices  continue  on  a  low  plane,  espe- 
cially as  compared  with  values  ruling  for 
barley  and  corn.  Owing  to  the  tolerably 
heavy  carry  over  stocks,  and  to  a  good 
yield  from  an  increased  acreage  this  season 
in  this  State,  as  also  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, the  market  is  not  apt  to  develop 
much  strength  in  the  near  future. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  22* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  17* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  05  @1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  05  @1  15 

Milling   1  17*@1  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Black  Russian   95   @1  20 

Red   97*®1  17* 

CORN. 

Supplies  are  too  limited  to  admit  of 
much  trading  in  this  cereal.  Values  are 
being  maintained  at  much  the  same  fig- 
ures as  last  quoted,  but  there  is  no  d  is  po- 
tion to  stock  up  extensively  at  current 
rates.  Recent  business  has  been  more  for 
shipment  than  on  local  account. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    @  

Large  Yellow   1  42*@1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  46   ®1  47* 

RYE. 

Present  offerings  are  not  particularly 
heavy,  and  little  or  no  disposition  shown 
to  crowd  stock  to  sale  at  concessions. 

Good  to  choice   87*@  92* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Same  activity  as  previously  noted  is  still 
prevailing,  with  poor  prospects  of  any 
special  change  in  the  near  future. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

As  new  crop  beans  are  beginning  to 
arrive  in  wholesale  fashion  from  Sacra- 
mento river  section,  and  have  also  put  in 
an  appearance  in  a  small  way  from  the 
southern  district,  buyers  are  endeavoring 
to  scalp  prices,  but  they  are  not  meeting 
with  as  much  success  in  this  respect  as 
they  would  like  to  have  appear.  There 
is  a  very  good  demand  for  beans,  specula- 
tive and  otherwise,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  probability  of  values  receding  to  very 
low  levels  this  season.  Operators  in  not 
a  few  instances  aro  quoting  lower  prices 
than  they  are  paying. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  00  ®3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  25  ®2  45 

Lady  Washington   2  20  @2  30 

Pinks   2  00  ®2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  75   @3  00 

Reds   2  25   @2  50 

Red  Kidney   2  75  @3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  75  ®3  85 

Black-eye  Beans   3  50  @3  90 

Oarbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Oarbanzos,  small   1  25  @t  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
New  crop  dried  peas,  both  Niles  and 
Green,  are  beginning  to  arrive  from  the 
southern  section.  Some  Green  from  Mon- 
terey county  went  at  $1  40,  and  the  qual- 
ity would  have  to  be  particularly  desir- 
able to  command  any  marked  advance  on 
this  figure.  For  new  Niles  or  white  peas 
the  outlook  is  more  promising,  choice 
being  quotable  at  81.80,  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance on  this  figure  might  be  realized  for 
very  select  stock. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  40  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  80  ©  

WOOL. 

Most  of  the  business  is  being  done  in  the 
inte  ior,  add  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  While 
higher  quotations  than  below  given  are 
not  warranted  for  this  center,  some  pur- 


chasing is  being  done  in  the  country  at 
relatively  better  prices.  Firmness  con- 
tinues to  be  experienced  in  Eastern  and 
foreign  markets.  There  is  a  fair  move- 
ment outward  of  both  scoured  and  grease 
wool. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  18  @I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  @16 

Northern  Cal  ,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  18  ®15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  (all 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @I6 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   10  ®I2 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  ®12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs   8  @10 

HOPS. 

New  crop  hops  are  arriving  in  moderate 
quantity,  but  not  so  freely  as  at  corre- 
sponding date  last  year.  Neither  are  they 
selling  so  readily  as  a  year  ago,  buyers 
not  taking  kindly  to  present  asking 
prices.  Wholesale  values  are  at  present 
largely  nominal  at  20@23c  for  good  to 
choice  1902  hops.  Although  growers  are 
asking  more  money,  it  is  doubtful  if  above 
figures  could  be  readily  realized  at  this 
date  for  any  great  quantity.  New  York 
advices  give  the  following  concerning  the 
market:  "The  new  season  has  barely 
opened  as  yet.  Some  Humphreys  Seed- 
lings are  coming  in  that  cost  about  3 It* 32c 
in  the  State,  and  they  are  going  to 
brewers  at  some  advance  over  cost.  No 
business  to  speak  of  in  1901  hops;  remain- 
ing stocks  are  light  and  if  wanted  buyers 
would  have  to  pay  about  25c  for  anything 
desirable.  Further  transactions  are  re- 
ported in  old  olds,  and  a  number  of  lots 
have  been  picked  up  in  the  country.  The 
samples  shown  are  of  varying  quality, 
with  a  good  deal  of  mold  in  some  lots, 
while  others  show  only  a  sprinkling  of  it. 
Picking  in  this  State  is  well  under  way, 
the  fear  of  damage  to  the  crop  inducing 
growers  to  hurry  forward  the  harvest. 
England  is  still  buying  German  hops  at  a 
cost  of  21@22c  laid  down  in  London  for 
the  new  crop  and  8c  for  olds.  The  amount 
of  the  English  crop  is  quite  uncertain. 
Conditions  in  Germany  continue  as  here- 
tofore; quality  will  be  fine  and  quantity  as 
large  as  previously  stated." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Under  decreased  arrivals  of  hay,  dealers 
have  advanced  asking  rates  50c@81  per 
ton  on  all  grades  of  stable  hay,  prices  for 
cow  hay  remaining  practically  unchanged. 
As  very  little  hay  is  coming  forward  on 
consignment,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to 
maintain  the  advance  noted,  under  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  between  the  dif- 
ferent dealers.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
hay,  however,  and  conditions  are  not  fa- 
vorable for  the  exertion  of  much  selling 
pressure. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  50®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00®12  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   7  50@10  50 

Barley   7  60®  9  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@11  00 

Volunteer     7  50^  8  50 

Compressed   10  00®  13  00 

Straw,  *  bale   37*®  46 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Prices  for  mill  offal  continue  at  a  high 
range,  with  stocks  and  offerings  of  limited 
volume  and  ia  few  hands.  Further  ad- 
vances are  noted  in  quotations  for  Rolled 
Barley,  with  market  strong.  Milled  Corn 
is  moving  in  a  small  way  at  unchanged 
figures. 

Bran,  *  ton   20  00@21  00 

Middlings   28  00®25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    21  00@22  50 

Barley,  Rolled    28  00@24  00 

Cornmeal    30  00@3t  00 

CraokedCorn   80  50@3l  50 

SEEDS. 

Business  in  the  different  seeds  quoted 
herewith  is  not  showing  much  life  at 
present,  stocks  of  most  varieties  being  too 
limited  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy  trad- 
ing. Values  are  not  clearly  defined,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevailing  inactivity. 

Per  ell. 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  25®  3  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   2  75®  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   4  @  4* 

Rape   1*@  2 

Hemp   8*®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Market  throughout  is  quiet.  The  Grain 
Bag  eeason  of  1902  is  virtually  ended,  and 
the  campaign  for  coming  year  has  not  yet 
opened,  although  there  will  likely  soon  be 
some  trading  in  futures.  Owing  to  the 
stiffness  of  the  cotton  market,  Fruit  Sacks 
are  being  firmly  held  at  old  figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5Ji@  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  5Jf@  6 


San  Quentln  Bags,  f>  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  3h  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  32  @33 

Fleece  Twine   7*®  8 

Gunnies  13  ®14 

Bean  Bags   4*@  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6j<,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Current  values  for  Hides,  both  Dry  and 
Wet  Salted,  are  being  well  maintained, 
with  demand  good.  Pelts  are  in  fair  re- 
quest at  steady  rates,  the  same  as  have 
been  ruling  for  some  weeks  past.  Tallow 
is  meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  full 
rates. 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  on  mar- 
ket, but  there  is  more  offering  than  imme- 
diate custom  can  be  found  for  at  full 
current  figures.  Retailers  are  as  a  rule 
taking  hold  very  sparingly.  Moderate 
quantities  of  Extracted  are  being  for- 
warded outward.  A  sailing  vessel  clear- 
ing this  week  for  Liverpool  with  mixed 
cargo  took  70  cases  honey. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5<4®  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   5  ®  5* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  ®13 

Amber  Comb   ....  8  @10 

Dark  Comb  7  ®  7* 

BEESWAX. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  firm. 
More  than  is  offering  could  be  readily 
placed  at  prevailing  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  tight,  *  tt>   27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  Beef  has  developed  no 
special  change  the  past  week,  being  mod- 
erately firm  at  previous  quotations,  with 
demand  fair  and  supplies  not  particularly 
heavy.  Mutton  is  changing  hands  in 
about  usual  quantities  for  this  time  of 
year,  and  no  changes  to  record  in  values. 
Veal  is  arriving  more  freely  than  for 
some  time  past  and  market  is  easier. 
Lamb  is  not  in  heavy  receipt  and  is  sell- 
ing to  fair  advantage.  Hog  market  is 
firm  for  medium  sizes,  and  large  are 
bringing  tolerably  good  figures,  but  small 
hogs  are  arriving  too  freely,  these  meet- 
ing with  a  weak  market. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  Is  exacted  in  buying  catt  e  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  mo~e  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fib          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6*@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8c;  wethers   8  @  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  125  to  250  lbs    6*®  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6J< 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6X®  «X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed  7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,*  B>   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9   @  9* 

POULTRY. 

The  market  has  been  in  fair  shape  for 
the  selling  interest  the  greater  part  of  the 
current  week,  with  some  changes,  how- 
ever in  conditions  and  values.  Contrary 
to  the  general  rule,  Old  Chickens  were 
most  sought  after  and  sold  relatively  to 
best  advantage.  The  cause  for  this 
change  was  that  recent  importations  from 
the  East  have  been  mainly  young  fowls. 
Not  many  Turkeys  nor  Ducks  were  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  demand  for  these 
kinds.  Geese  were  in  poor  request.  Old 
Pigeons  moved  slowly  and  were  lower, 
while  market  for  Young  inclined  in  favor 
of  sellers. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice  

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ¥  lb   16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  lb   16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50 

Fryers   3  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    3  00 

Duoks,  old,  *  dozen   2  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   2  50 

Geese.  V  pair   1  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  00 

Pigeons,  young    1  60 

BUTTER. 

Small  sales  of  select  creamery  were 
made  at  30@31c  ,  but  these  figures  were 
not  warranted  as  wholesale  quotations,  as 
the  same  quality  of  butter  was  offering  to 
large  buyers  at  29@29Jc,  and  failed  to 
clean  up  at  these  figures.  While  prices 
for  best  fresh  are  being  maintained  at  a 
tolerably  high  range,  the  market  is  by  no 
means  firm.  Holders  of  cold  storage  sup- 
plies are  anxious  to  unload,  having  little 
confidence  in  the  future  of  the  market.  A 
number  of  cows  have  already  calved  in 
the  middle  and  southern  counties. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  B>   29  <£3U 

Creamery,  flists   26  @27* 

Dairy,  seleot   26  ®— 


@  19 
®  17 
®  17 
®6  00 
®5  50 
(35  50 
@4  00 
®4  00 
@3  50 
@3  00 
65  00 
@1  50 
@1  50 
@1  25 
«1  76 
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Jairy,  firsts   24  @25 

Dairy  seconds   80  @22tf 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   20  @Z2ft 

Mixed  store   17  @18 

Pickled  Roll   21  @23 

CHEESE. 

Demand  is  not  very  active  at  full  cur- 
rent valuea  and  is  mostly  of  a  light  job- 
bing character.  Mild-flavored  new  of  rich 
body  is  most  in  favor  and  is  in  lightest 
supply.  Several  carloads  of  Nevada 
cheese  have  been  recently  landed  on  this 
market.  Eastern  is  in  fair  supply,  but  is 
being  quite  steadily  held,  costing  about 
13|c.  laid  down  in  this  center. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11HW12 

California,  good  to  choice   10!4@ll 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Amerloas  "   ll;4@13 

EGGS. 

Market  is  very  poorly  stocked  with 
choice  to  select  fresh,  and  on  eggs  of  this 
sort  sellers  had  much  their  own  way  as  to 
prices.  Sales  were  reported  of  small 
quantities  of  extra  fancy  stock  up  to  36c, 
including  city  delivery.  Of  other  eggs, 
however,  there  was  no  scarcity.  East- 
ern are  arriving  at  the  rate  of  three  to 
four  cars  per  week.  Cold  storage  eggs 
are  in  liberal  supply  and  are  being  offered 
freely  at  easy  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  34  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  27Vi@32j£ 
California,  good  to  choice  store   23  @26 

VEGETABLES. 

Many  of  the  Summer  vegetables  are 
showing  reduced  receipt  and  al?o  a  falling 
off  in  quality,  this  being  notably  the  case 
as  regards  Corn,  Peas  and  Beans.  There 
were  continued  free  arrivals  of  Tomatoes 
and  prices  for  same  were  at  a  rather  low 
range.  Onions  were  in  good  request  for 
shipment,  and  prices  were  well  sustained 
at  the  range  quoted. 

Beans,  Lima,  *  lb   2H@  3V4 

Beans,  String,  *  a   l!4<$  2V4 

Beans,  Wax,  <0  lb   2  @  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  fbs. . .     50  O  65 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  fl(  crate   75   @1  25 

Corn,  Green,  1»  sack    50  @1  00 

Cuoumbers,  f  large  box   30  @  50 

Egg  Plant,     large  box   40  @  75 

Garlic,  f>  fb   1V4@  2 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental          55  @  65 

Okra,  Green,  *  box   30  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  tb   2H@  Stf 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  box   35  @  60 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   35  (3  60 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  large  box..  30  @  50 
Tomatoes,  River,  $  large  box   25  @  50 

POTATOES. 

Free  shipments  of  carload  lots  to  Texas 
and  Arizona,  at  the  reduced  freight  rates 
lately  in  force,  have  caused  the  market  to 
rule  firm  at  the  quoted  range,  but  there 
is  little  probability  of  prices  soon  ruling 
materially  higher,  as  existing  conditions 
East  do  not  warrant  the  payment  of  stiffer 
figures  here.  Sweets  are  now  in  very  fair 
supply,  principally  from  Merced  section, 
and  market  is  inclining  in  favor  of  con- 
sumers. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  cental   90  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select, 

cental   40  @  65 

Early  Rose    @  

Garnet  Chile    @  

Sweet  Potatoes,    cental    1  50  @  2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Arrivals  of  some  kinds  of  fresh  fruits 
were  on  the  decrease,  notably  of  Pears, 
Peaches,  Plums  and  Nectarines.  The 
latter  were  hardly  quotable  in  a  regular 
way.  Quotable  values  for  Pears,  Peaches 
and  Plums  were  without  radical  change, 
but  the  market  showed  improved  tone, 
desirable  qualities  selling  mainly  at  full 
figures,  and  some  fine  shipping  stock 
bringing  an  advance  on  quotations.  Ap- 
ples were  in  liberal  stock,  with  demand 
not  very  brisk,  and  for  the  ordinary  run 
of  offerings  or  other  than  the  most  select 
qualities  the  market  could  not  be  said  to 
show  any  special  firmness.  Grapes  made 
a  good  display,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity.  Prices  for  table  grapes  showed 
little  change.  The  tendency  on  wine 
grapes  was  to  firmer  figures  than  previous 
week.  Melons  were  not  in  very  heavy  re- 
ceipt, but  the  weather  being  cooler,  the 
demand  was  less  active  and  market  was 
easier.  Berries  arrived  rather  sparingly, 
but  the  inquiry  was  somewhat  limited, 
and  quotable  values  remained  close  to  the 
figures  of  preceding  week. 

Apples,  f»  fancy,  4-tier  box   90®  1  10 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box..  60®  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  TB50-lb  box.  30®  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  $  crate   —  <8>  — 

Cantaloupes,  9  crate   75®  1  50 

Crabapples,     small  box   40®  75 

Blackberries,  $  chest    2  0 1@  4  00 

Raspberries,  <p  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  40@65c;  2-layer   65®  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  $  orate   25®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   3~>@  70 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   30®  65 

Grapes,  Seedless,  V  crate   50®  75 


Grapes,  Tokay,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  $  ton   25  00@28  00 

Grapes,  Rose  Peru,  <p  ton   20  00@25  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,     ton   14  00@16  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  box   30®  65 

Peaches,     box   25®  75 

Peaches,  $  basket   15®  25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-ft  boir.   60®  85 

Pears,  common,     box   25®  50 

Plums,  choice  large,  $  box  or  crate..      30®  50 

Plums,  small,  $  box   15®  30 

Prunes,  Tragedy,  f,  crate    25®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  #  chest..   6  03®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  f»  chest    3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  f,  doz   l  00®  3  00 

Whortleberries,     fb   5®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Quotable  values  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  remain  much  the  same  as  noted  in 
last  review.  Aside  from  some  shipments 
by  sea  to  Europe,  mainly  of  Apricots, 
there  has  not  been  much  outward  move- 
ment in  dried  fruit  during  the  current 
week,  but  a  fair  trade  on  local  account, 
mainly  in  choice  to  select  qualities,  which 
are  in  better  request  at  extreme  quota- 
tions or  higher  than  are  common  qualities 
at  the  lower  figures  current  on  the  latter. 
Especially  was  there  good  inquiry  for 
high-grade  Apricots,  with  market  for 
same  firm  at  the  quotations,  and  for  par- 
ticularly desirable  lots  the  realization  of  a 
moderate  advance  on  extreme  figures 
quoted  was  possible.  Apples  ruled  steady, 
with  no  heavy  offerings,  and  demand  not 
particularly  brisk  at  full  figures  quoted. 
Peaches  were  rather  quiet,  with  offerings 
mostly  of  common  grade,  while  inquiry 
was  largely  for  fancy  stock.  Chinese 
cured  were  quoted  in  carload  lots  at  3J@4c. 
at  primary  points  for  good  to  fairly  choice, 
while  extra  large  and  in  every  way  fancy 
stock  was  quotable  up  to  7<S@8c,  there 
being  very  little  of  this  sort  obtainable. 
Pears  are  offering  much  more  freely  than 
was  generally  anticipated  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  season.  With  Pears  as 
with  Peaches,  however,  the  samples  being 
presented  for  sale  do  not  include  much  of 
superior  quality,  and  only  for  choice  to 
fancy  halves  is  there  disposition  shown  to 
bid  up  on  Pears  to  any  great  extent. 
Pears  of  exceptionally  high  grade  would 
likely  command  above  top  quotations. 
Figs  are  ruling  steady,  and  although  the 
pack  promises  to  be  large,  the  quality  this 
season  is  above  the  average,  so  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  demand  at  prevail- 
ing reasonable  figures  not  proving  suf- 
ficient to  absorb  all  offerings  of  prime  to 
choice.  The  Prune  market  is  quiet  at 
unchanged  quotations,  2\@2$c.  for  the 
four  sizes,  \@%c.  premium  for  40-50s,  the 
higher  figures  being  for  Santa  Claras, 
although  it  is  claimed  a  few  Santa  Claras 
are  being  offered  on  the  2£c.  basis. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  ohoice  5H@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark  6H@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     Tb   5  @  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6^@  6^4 

Nectarines,  ^  B>    .4  @  i% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4'A®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy.   .  5K®  6^ 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   6  @7 

Pears,  halves,  choice  4V4®  5^4 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   3^4®  4^4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   ...   4  @5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow  5@6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3K@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2M@2!4c;  40-50s,  4@4Hc; 
50-60s,  3W@3Xc;  60-IOs,  3@3Hc;  70-80s,  2yt@3%; 
8O-90S,  2@2Mc;  90-'.00s,  lKOlXc. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered    3H®  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3H®  3J£ 

Figs,  10- ft.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  30  @60 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  V  lb   2tf@  3 

Peaches,  unpeeled   @  

Pears,  prime  halves   @  

Plums,  unpitted,     ft)   m®  2X 

RAISINS. 
New  crop  Raisins  have  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, but  prices  have  not  yet  been  named. 
The  few  deliveries  which  have  been  made 
are  subject  to  prices  to  be  established  in 
the  near  future.  It  is  announced  that 
association  rates  for  this  year's  raisins  will 
be  officially  set  forth  the  coming  week. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  offering  in  moderate  quan- 


tity, late  Valencias  and  Seedlings,  with 
asking  prices  practically  the  same  as  last 
quoted.  The  demand  is  not  extensive,  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  other  and 
more  reasonable  fruit  interfering  with  the 
movement.  Lemon  market  has  been  quiet 
the  current  week  at  quotably  unchanged 
figures,  although  lacking  in  firmness, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select  qual- 
ities. Limes  have  been  in  light  stock  and 
have  been  more  firmly  held  in  conse 
queuce,  but  a  fresh  invoice  from  Mexico 
is  about  due. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  $  box    2  00@4  00 

Seedlings,  *  box   1  00®2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  V  box   3  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  75 

California-,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box  5  0J@5  50 

NUTS. 

Association  prices  for  new  crop  Walnuts 
are  announced  at  10c.  for  soft  shell  and 
9£c.  for  standard,  in  carload  lots  f.  o.  b., 
Los  Angeles.  The  Almond  market  is 
ruling  steady  and  business  is  of  fair  vol- 
ume. Peanuts  are  quotably  unchanged, 
with  stocks  only  moderate,  but  sufficient 
for  the  immediate  demand. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  11  @12 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    8V4®  9V4 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell....  11 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell   @  

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell   @  

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell   @  

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4V4®  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6H 

WINE. 

There  is  no  trading  of  consequence  in 
the  wholesale  wine  market,  in  fact, 
scarcely  anything  offering  from  first 
hands.  Dry  wines  of  last  season's  vintage 
remain  quotable  nominally  at  20@25c  per 
gallon,  with  higher  figures  possible  for 
selections.  In  August  the  outward  move- 
ment by  sea  from  this  port  was  307,715 
gallons  and  280  cases,  valued  at  8105,630. 
For  same  month  last  year  the  shipments 
by  sea,  exclusive  of  those  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  footed  up  151,115  gallons  and  360 
cases,  value  $54,150.  Wine  Grapes  are 
selling  at  fully  as  wide  a  range  as  pre- 
viously quoted,  prices  for  sweet  wine 
grapes  running  from  $12@20  per  ton,  as  to 
kind,  the  inside  figure  being  for  second 
crop  Muscat  and  Tokay  culls,  the  higher 
figure  for  choice  white.  The  range  on 
dry  wine  grapes  may  be  said  to  be  $20@26 
per  ton  for  red  and  $25@30  per  ton  for 
white.  A  Santa  Rosa  telegram  says: 
"  An  important  meeting  of  grape  and 
wine  men  was  held  Saturday  at  Healds- 
burg.  The  Wine  Association  announced 
it  would  pay  $22  50  a  ton  for  grapes  this 
season,  and,  in  addition,  meet  any  advance 
made  by  a  concern  handling  500  tons  or 
over.  Although  they  will  not  recognize 
the  competition  of  the  smaller  buyers,  it 
is  generally  thought  the  ruling  price  will 
be  about  $25." 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Sept.  17  — Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, — @— c  ;  prime  wire  tray.  — @ — c;  choice, 
— @  c;  fancy,  — ®-  c.   New,  6e8rtc. 

California  urled  Fr-iits.— Offerings  of  ncw  crop 
are  on  the  increase,  but  demand  is  good,  and  cur- 
rent values  are  being  fairly  well  maintained. 

Prunes,  3%  ®7LAc 

Apricots,  boxed,  7^4®10Kc;  bags,  6H®10c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7<<oio(4c;  peeled,  12®  16c. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  ii  sacks  159,623 

Wheat,  centals....  126,446 
Barley,  centals....  170,272 

Oats,  centals   28,227 

Corn,  centals   2,001 

Rye,  centals   1,005 

Beans,  saoks   5,580 

Potatoes,  saoks   27,858 

Onions,  saoks   8.761 

Hay.  tons   3,571 

Wool,  bales   1,675 

Hops,  bales   60 


(since 
Julyl,  1902. 


1,352,691 
1,090,194 
1,721,613 
167,419 
11.514 
65,481 
45,126 
247,093 
54,648 
49,217 
14,624 
217 


Same  time 
last  year. 


1,249,264 
696,967 
1,169,003 
254,446 
14.105 
8,355 
30,787 
300,006 
71,825 
30,563 
17,722 
392 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Julyl,  1902. 

St/1  m  a  ft  m  *■ 

K)iX  l/oC  Otitic 

last  year. 

967,892 

985,876 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.492,491 

1  006,699 

578,613 

Barley,  centals... 

.  91,406 

1,223,768 

780,173 

625 

7,724 

1,340 

1,061 

9  124 

7,892 

275 

3,655 

1,769 

4,699 

29,533 

741 

316,507 

341,316 

4,770 

58,140 

214 

649 

1,420 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

938 

14,316 

8,161 

Youp  Water  Supply 

can  be  utilized  to  raise  itself  by  the 

Rm  ■—  HYDRAULIC 

IP  t.  ENGINE. 

Beat  for  farm*,  oouolry  re.1- 
■dences  and  irrigation.  Pumps  SO 
ft.  high  for  every  foo  t  of  fall. 
Sold  on  30  days  trial. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
120  Liberty  St.,      New  York. 


THEM  ALD 


When  an  article  of  merit 
meets  with  deserved  success, 
there  are  scores  of  imitators  try- 
ing to  head  it  off.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  P. 
&  B.  Ready  Roofing.  Since 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  has  be- 
come so  well  and  favorably 
known  among  builders, 
imitators  have  tried  to  make 
and  sell  roofings  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing. 
While  P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
may  cost  more  than  some  of  the 
imitations,  it  will  last  longer  and 
be  the  cheapest  roofing  you  can 
buy  in  the  long  run. 

Full  information  in  the  book- 
let— send  for  it.  ?R 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer    Block,     Seattle,  Wash. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOBS,  ORAIN,  DRIBD  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices 
etc.  l2mo..  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid 
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PAYS  BETTER  THAN  A  SAVINGS  BANK 

Owing-. to  its  many  money-saving  and  money-earning  qualities,  there  is  no  better  investment  that  a 
Dairyman  can  make  than  a  U.  S.  Cream  Separator.  Eight  or  nine  cows  and  a  U.  S.  Separator  are 
equal  to  ten  or  eleven  cows  without  one,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  feeding  and  labor  saved. 
Dairymen  who  are  getting  along  witbout  a  separator,  thereby  hoping  to  save  the  expense  of  buying 
one,  are  making  a  grave  mistake,  as  they  are  sure  to  find  out  sooner  or  later.  Many  have  wished  they 
had  bought  sooner,  so  will  many  others  when  they  know  the  superior  qualities  of  the  U.  S. 

If  any  dairyman  was  sure  he  would  save  enough  tbe  first  year  to  pay  for  his  separator,  wouldn't  he 
buy?  Well,  that  is  just  what  hundreds  and  th&usands  of  purchasers  of  the  U.  S.  Separator  have  done, 
and  some  have  made  enough  in  six  months. 

If  you  keep  cows,  write  the  VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 

for  their  booklet  "  How  to  Make  Money,"  which  tells  of  a  few  of  the  many  profitable  experiences  of  users  of 

THE    U.    S.  SEPARATOR 
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Don't  Guess  At  Results. 


This  man  knows  whathedldanri  how  hedMit.  Such  endorse- 
ments as  the  following  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  merits. 
ONE  BOTTLE  SAVED  $100.00. 

lte.viin.rly,  Manitoba,        .  fi,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I  had  a  horse  lastsummer 
that  got  pmdded  with  a  f.-rk  on  the  inside  ofhind  lee  at  knee 
joint,  he  kept  getting  worse  so  I  tried  a  bottle  of  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  on  it,  now  he  is  just  as  well  as  he  wasl-efore-hegut 
hurt.   'Abut  bottle  auvetl  uic  *lO0.    Yours  truly, 

J.  E.  IAMIES0N. 

Prlr*  $1 ;  six  for  §5.  As  a  liniment  for  faintly  use  it  has  no 
equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KKMMIJ/S  M'AVIN  t  I  KK, 
also  **A  TtvatWon  the  How,"  the  book  free,  or  address, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Milk  Fever. 

Ry  Mr.  J.  C.  Robert,  Veterinarian  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Experiment  Station. 

Parturient  paralysis,  parturient  ap- 
oplexy, or  "  milk  fever  "is  the  name 
applied  to  the  disease  peculiar  to  cows 
seen  at  or  about  the  time  of  calving. 
The  disease  is  one  especially  to  be 
dreaded  because  it  occurs  only  in  deep 
milkers  at  the  prime  of  life,  and  has 
usually  resulted  in  death.  The  name 
"  milk  fever  "  is  misleading  since  there 
is  no  fever  when  the  disease  is  uncom- 
plicated, but  frequently  a  subnormal 
temperature. 

Cause. — The  pathology  of  this  disease 
is  not  well  understood.  Many  theories 
concerning  its  production  have  been 
advanced,  the  latest  and  most  rational 
of  which  is  that  given  by  a  Danish 
veterinarian,  J.  Schmidt,  which  is  as 
follows,  viz.:  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
a  poison  generated  in  the  udder  and 
absorbed  by  the  system.  The  sudden 
increased  flow  of  milk  incident  to  birth 
of  the  calf  results  in  casting  off  into 
the  milk  channels  great  quantities  of 
glandular  cells.  These  decompose,  form 
poisons,  are  absorbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, permeate  the  tissues,  and  produce 
auto-intoxication.  The  toxic  effect  of 
this  poison  is  especially  manifested  by 
the  nervous  system  resulting  in  pa- 
ralysis, hence  the  name,  parturient  (at 
the  time  of  birth)  paralysis. 

Symptoms. — These  usually  occur  from 
a  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days  after 
birth  of  the  calf,  (in  rare  cases  a  few 
weeks  after  calving),  and,  as  a  rule, 
follow  an  easy  and  rapid  delivery.  The 
symptoms  are  mainly  those  of  nervous 
disturbance.  At  the  onset  of  the 
disease  the  cow  becomes  excited,  she 
moves  around  the  lot  or  pasture  as  if  in 
pain  ;  may  lie  down  and  then  get  up 
immediately,  turn  head  to  side,  and 
kick  at  flank  ;  groans,  and  grinds  her 
teeth.  Latter,  she  loses  control  of  her 
muscular  power  as  seen  in  dragging  the 
hind  legs,  staggers,  lies  down  and  rises 
with  great  difficulty,  finally  becomes  so 
paralyzed  that  she  cannot  rise  at  all. 
When  down  she  usually  rests  upon  her 
chest  with  head  turned  to  the  side  or 
flank,  but  she  may  stretch  her  head  out 
straight.  The  bowels  and  urinary 
bladder  are  more  or  less  paralyzed,  re- 
sulting in  a  torpid  condition  of  intestine 
and  retention  of  urine.  Later,  loss  of 
reflex  motion  occurs,  so  that  the  eye- 
ball may  be  touched  with  the  finger  and 
she  may  not  close  the  lid.  The  pharynx 
and  gullet  are  unable  to  take  food 
to  the  stomach,  so  that  an  effort  to 
drench  the  cow  is  apt  to  result  in  death, 
by  the  liquid  entering  the  lungs  and 
producing  broncho-pneumonia  from  ir- 
ritation of  the  bronchial  tubes  or  pos- 
sibly, producing  immediate  suffocation 
and  death.  As  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines are  paralyzed,  the  food  may  fer- 
ment and  cause  the  animal  to  become 
bloated.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak 
(60  to  120  per  minute),  respiration 
labored,  and  temperature  about  normal 
(100.5°  to  102.°  F.),  in  some  cases  the 
temperature  is  sub-normal. 

Treatment. — Preventative:  Since 
parturient  apoplexy  is  almost  invari- 
ably confined  to  deep  milkers  at  time 


of  parturition,  our  efforts  should  be 
directed  towards  lessening  the  activity 
of  the  udder  at  that  time.  This  may 
be  done  by  scanty  feeding  for  a  few 
days  before  she  calves.  If  the  cow  is 
on  a  rich  pasture,  change  her  to  a  poor 
one.  Cows  kept  on  rich  pastures  seem 
just  as  subject  to  the  disease  as  those 
that  are  stall-fed.  We  should  see  that 
the  bowels  are  not  costive.  This  condi- 
tion may  be  obviated  by  giving  daily  a 
little  laxative  food,  or  giving  one-fourth 
or  one-half  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  cow 
have  sufficient  exercise,  and  it  would  be 
quite  a  mistake  to  confine  her  in  a 
stable  waiting  for  her  to  calve.  Since 
the  disease  seems  to  be  produced  by  an 
absorption  into  the  general  circulation 
of  decomposed,  cast-off  glandular  cells, 
it  would  appear  quite  rational  to  milk 
out  the  udder  thoroughly  two  or  three 
times  daily  just  before  calving,  espe- 
cially when  a  cow  seems  predisposed  to 
the  disease.  We  have  never  tried  this 
but  some  practitioners  have,  and  they 
report  good  results.  We  have,  how- 
ever, had  good  results  by  restricting 
the  diet  and  giving  sufficient  exercise. 

Curative  treatment:  But  few  dis- 
eases probably,  have  given  rise  to  the 
use  of  so  many  drugs  as  this  one.  Many 
cases  have  been  aggravated  and  some 
killed  by  internal  medication.  Schmidt's 
treatment,  based  upon  his  theory  of  its 
cause,  is  to  infuse  into  each  quarter  of 
the  udder  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potash. 
The  idea  of  this  infusion  is  to  neutralize 
the  poison  and  temporarily  lessen  the 
activity  of  the  udder.  This  seems  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  potash,  which  has, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  been  followed 
by  speedy  recovery.  We  have  not  had 
extensive  experience  with  Schmidt's 
treatment,  but  sufficient  to  convince  us 
of  its  efficiency  ;  and  it  has  proven  by 
far  the  best  we  have  ever  used. 

This  treatment  is  in  detail  as  follows  : 
Wash  the  udder  and  teats  of  the 
animal,  also  hands  of  the  operator  with 
soap  and  warm  water,  so  as  to  remove 
all  dirt  and  trash.  After  this  wash 
especially  the  orifice  of  the  teats  with 
some  strong  antiseptic,  say  a  5%  wa- 
tery solution  of  creolin  or  carbolic  acid. 
From  two  to  three  drams  of  iodide  of 
potash  (depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
cow)  are  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  boiled 
water  that  is  perfectly  clear.  It  is 
better  to  use  distilled  water  if  you  can 
secure  it.  This  solution  is  infused  into 
the  udder  by  means  of  a  small  glass 
funnel,  to  which  is  attached  one  end  of  a 
rubber  tube  of  sufficient  length  and  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  otjier 
end  of  the  rubber  is  attached  to  an 
ordinary  milk  tube.  Before  using,  the 
funnel,  tube,  and  rubber  should  be 
sterilized  by  placing  them  in  cold  water 
and  boiling.  Milk  each  teat  carefully 
so  as  to  remove  all  milk  from  the  udder, 
and  then  insert  the  milk  tube  into  the 
teat  and  pour  in  the  fluid  having  it 
about  the  temperature  of  the  body ; 
first,  hold  the  funnel  on  a  level  with 
the  teat  while  filling  it,  then  elevate 
funnel  so  that  the  potash  solution 
flows  into  the  udder.  Use  one-fourth 
of  it  in  each  quarter  of  the  udder. 
Rub  the  udder  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  in  about  an  hour  milk  all  out  that 
can  be  removed.  If  necessary,  this 
treatment  may  be  repeated  in  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours. 

In  addition  to  the  iodide  of  potash 
treatment,  we  should  place  the  cow 
upon  a  comfortable  bed  of  straw,  rub 
the  feet,  legs  and  back  to  excite  free 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Inject  warm 
water  containing  four  to  six  ounces  of 
glycerine  into  the  lower  bowels  to 
move  them.  If  the  cow  is  down  and 
cannot  rise,  remove  the  urine  every 
eight  hours  by  means  of  an  ordinary 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  Is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  is  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  ^closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Little  aches  never  grow  to  be  big  ones  if  they 
are  promptly  treated  with  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
A  good  thing  to  remember  in  the  season  of  diar- 
rhoea, cholera  morbus  and  other  bowel  complaints 
that  come  with  summer. 
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SAVE  ONE-HALF 


the  staples  and  stapling,  by  using  PAGE  FENCE. 
PAUK  WOVEN  WIKK  FKM'K  CO.,  A IHSIAN,  MICH. 


THE  R.  P.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


latent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

Oil  Tanks.  Tanks  for  all  purposes.  Get  my  de- 
livered price  on  1  anks.  I  can  save  you  from  in" 
to  2U%.  3U0U  feet  of  pipe  at  a  bargain  One  16  H.  P. 
Otto  Gas  Engine.  Write  to-day. 

K.  V.  wii.son,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


"Greenbank"  Pore  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    MU.    JACKRON    dk  CO., 
Bole  Agents,     -     Mo.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


large  soft  rubber  catheter.  The  cathe- 
ter, guarded  by  the  hidex  finger,  is 
passed  along  the  floor  of  the  vagina, 
where  we  find  a  small  opening  about  4 
inches  from  the  vulva  which  leads  into 
the  bladder.  If  the  cow  can  swallow 
well,  we  should  drench  with  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  pounds  Epsom  salts  com- 
bined with  three  ounces  of  ground 
ginger.  When  the  cow  cannot  swallow 
some  advocate  passing  a  4-inch  rubber 
hose  about  7  or  8  feet  long,  after  oiling 
it,  down  the  gullet  to  the  stomach  and 
then  pouring  in  the  drench.  Do  not 
try  to  drench  when  the  cow  is  paralyzed, 
as  some  of  the  liquid  will  enter  the 
lungs  and  sooner  or  later  result  in 
death.  The  constipation,  we  think,  is 
of  comparatively  minor  importance,  so 
you  should  never  try  to  drench  when 
the  disease  has  reached  the  stage  of 
paralysis. 

If  the  cow  becomes  bloated  sufficiently 
to  interfere  with  the  breathing,  the 
paunch  should  be  punctured  (on  the  left 
side  at  a  point  equally  distant  from  the 
last  rib,  hipbone  and  backbone)  with 
a  trocar  and  canula.  Use  great  care 
in  disinfecting  the  instruments  and  skin 
of  animal,  and  in  withdrawing  the  in- 
strument hold  the  skin  firmly  against 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  hypodermic 
use  of  such  drugs  as  caffeine,  strychnia, 
eserine,  and  pilocarpin  give  good  re- 
sults in  some  cases. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  had 
four  cases  of  parturient  paralysis, 
treated  them  with  Schmidt's  treatment 
with  result  of  a  rapid  recovery  of  three. 
Two  of  the  cases  that  recovered  were 
completely  paralyzed  before  seen  by 
me  ;  two  of  them  received  one  infusion 
of  iodide  of  potash,  one  received  two  in- 
fusions of  this  drug  and  recovered  ;  one 
died  before  the  second  infusion  was 
made. 

Dr.  Leonard  Pearson,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, sent  out  circular  letters  to  a  num- 
ber of  veterinarians  in  reference  to  this 
subject  and  showed  that  7f>\  of  the 
cows  treated  by  the  iodide  of  potash 
solution  recovered  ;  Danish  statistics 
claim  90%  of  recoveries  in  412  cases  ;  a 
German  writer  claims  82%  cures  ;  and 
Dr.  Jno.  J.  Repp,  of  Iowa,  has  collected 
statistics  of  166  cases  in  Iowa,  with  re- 
sults of  recoveries  in  about  76%  in  un- 
complicated parturient  paralysis,  by 
use  of  Schmidt's  treatment.  Where  a 
funnel,  milk  tube,  and  rubber  tubing 
cannot  be  had  one  may  readily  use  a 
very  small,  soft  rubber  catheter  to  en- 
ter the  teat  and  a  small,  hard  rubber 
syringe  to  inject  the  fiuid  therein. 


THE  SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

I  Is  guaranteed  to  yield  the  farmer  a  0  per 
I  cent  greater  profit  on  his  investment 
I  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Our 
I  book  No.  19  explains  why. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.     West  Chester,  Pa. ,  ' 


ye  l 


When 
hae  naething 
else  to  do  stick  In  a 
tree.   It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  the  famous 


of 


ealimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send   4c      ':°r  larK«  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  caulocue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FaXCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO    C.  ROE  DING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


g  ^"Catalogue  £f 

Every  horticulturist 
shjuld  have  It.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  aDd 
details  about 

a*  Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
7.  dred*  of  others  and  have 
J'  stock  that  will  please  you, 
3  therefore 

ffe    WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FRKE.  bend 
for  It  to-day 

R.  M.  TEAGUE.  (E$t«b.  1890.) 

San  Dinjas,  Los  Angeles  Co  ,  Cal. 


That 
represents  the 
a  labor  saved  In 
feeding,  it 
moohlne  with 
traveling;  feed 
.    table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tablea. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

\    FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

1  are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
j  capacity  machine  made.   A  full  stock 

2  is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 
j    Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 

Book  on  Sllag 


BY  PROF.  F.  w.  WOU. 


AN  ACRB 


id  Its 


CORN 
possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen 'I  Agts. 

[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  H  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


THE  TROTTING  HORSE  OF  AMERICA. 

How  to  Train  and  Drive  Him,  with  Reminiscences 
of  the  Trotting  Turf. 

By  Ilirarn  Woodruff. 

The  author  was  one 
of  the  most  noted 
horsemen  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  the  work 
before  us  has  given  to 
the  public  tbe  best 
thoughts,  founded  on 
years  of  experience  In 
tbe  feeding,  handling, 
breaking  and  training 
of  colts  with  a  view 
to  securing  their  best 
performances.  Be 
sides  treating  of  driv- 
ing horses,  It  gives  a 
condensed  history  of 
the  best  horses  in  this 
country.  12mo.  Size, 
5*x7H  Inches.  Cloth, 
extra,  SI,  postpaid.  Addrses  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 
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ON   THE  ROAD. 

The  Transformation  in  Two  Valleys. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
F.  P.  Cook. 

The  present  era  of  settlement  in  Cali- 
fornia is  simply  a  process  of  transform- 
ing comparatively  few  large  holdings 
into  many  small  ones  on  the  basis  of  a 
reasonable  price  for  lands.  The  old 
boom- time  price  of  $100  to  $125  per'acre 
for  ordinary  bare  land  is  played  out. 
The  best  of  such  land,  including  grain- 
used  and  even  sometimes  partially  im- 
proved lands,  can  be  had  in  most  places 
all  over  California  from  $25  to  $50,  and 
much  of  it  under  ditch  at  that  range. 
The  places  where  good  land  can  not  now 
be  had  at,  at  least,  the  higher  figure, 
are  to  one  side  of  the  march  of  events 
here  and  are,  as  it  were,  curiosities. 
Deaths;  development  of  ditch  and  other 
systems  of  irrigation,  both  private  and 
public  ;  cheap  fuel  in  the  shape  of  oil 
and  cheap  electric  power,  generated  by 
our  streams  in  the  mountains,  with  pub- 
licity, have  broken  up  the  old  order  of 
things  and  are  causing  a  new  one  to 
rapidly  take  its  place.  The  details  of 
this  transformation  are  of  interest  to 
all,  especially  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested to  make  homes. 

Fowler. — The  large  holdings  of  land 
about  Fowler  have  been  breaking  up 
for  several  years,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  influx  of  settlers  on  small 
tracts  in  consequence.  The  movement 
is  steadily  going  on.  The  effect  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  industrial  and  archi- 
tectural growth  of  the  town.  Among 
the  notable  evidences  of  this  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  First  Presbyterians  have  just 
finished  a  handsome  new  church,  which, 
with  the  furnishings,  cost  some  $8000, 
and  the  whole  amount  was  raised  and 
paid  by  public  contributions  in  six 
months  from  the  time  solicitation  was 
begun. 

M.  Brady's  new  50x80  feet,  one-story 
store,  with  plenty  of  glass  front  and  a 
simple,  but  up-to-date,  style  of  archi- 
tecture, just  finished,  costing  $5000, 
was  opened  for  trade  September  1. 

There  was  more  unimproved  land  in 
the  neighborhood  sold  last  year  than 
for  fifteen  years  before. 

Its  shipments  of  raisins  are  second  in 
amount  only  to  those  from  Fresno. 

It  has  a  good  cornet  band,  with  $310 
worth  of  instruments. 

It  has  a  handsome  public  hall,  two 
handsome  school  buildings  and  three 
churches,  beside  the  one  already  spoken 
of. 

It  was  the  first  place  to  organize  a 
branch  of  the  California  Constructive 
League,  for  getting  a  State  law  to  pro- 
vide for  the  building  of  storage  reser- 
voirs for  water  for  irrigation. 

Two  rural  delivery  routes  were  re- 
cently established,  which  now  have  a 
total  of  145  boxes  on  them,  and  soon  will 
have  200. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  since 
they  say  that  it  supplies  a  good  deal  of 
the  inspection  for  all  the  other  good 
things,  Fowler  has  a  Ladies'  Improve- 
ment Association,  which  has  recently 
laid  out  and  planted  a  little  park  near 
the  depot  and  provided  a  well,  engine 
and  pump  for  irrigating  it,  the  railroad 
company  furnishing  pipe  for  piping  the 
park  and  boiler  and  lathing  for  fencing 
it.  The  well  and  pumping  plant  also 
furnish  water  to  keep  the  streets  of 
Fowler  sprinkled. 

A  Board  of  Trade,  with  a  charter 
membership  of  forty-nine,  was  organ- 
ized the  first  of  last  July  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  do  much  valuable  service  for  the 
town  and  community. 

Dinuba. — Dinuba  is  being  built  up 
with  substantial  brick  public  and  busi- 
ness buildings  at  a  surrpising  rate.  The 
secret  of  this  possibly  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  town  has  the  best  of  soil  around 
it,  and  a  public  irrigation  district — 
the  Alta — which  is  so  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  the  life  of  the  district  that  an 
excellent  newspaper  there,  the  Advo- 
cate, is  named  after  the  irrigation  dis- 


trict rather  than  the  town.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  facts  and  others,  the 
former  large  individual  holdings  of  land 
are  rapidly  breaking  up.  One  firm  has 
sold  locations  in  that  vicinity  to  200 
families  in  the  past  two  years,  some  125 
of  which  have  already  settled  on  their 
places,  and  more  are  coming  as  soon  as 
the  crops  are  off  this  year.  Another 
firm  has  done  equally  well.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  land  at  Dinuba  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  perhaps  best  attested  by  the 
fact  that  in  it  has  been  located  for  sev- 
eral years  one  of  the  largest  nurseries, 
run  by  one  of  the  most  conscientious 
nurserymen  in  the  State,  F.  H.  Wilson 
of  the  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  who  re- 
moved from  Fresno  to  Dinuba  some 
years  ago.  Much  of  the  character  of 
nursery  stock,  in  its  freedom  from  black 
knot  and  other  diseases,  depends  upon 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and,  with 
this  in  view,  the  soil  of  Dinuba  has 
proved  excellent.  If  so  for  nursery 
stock,  it  seems  to  many  likely  to  be  so 
for  the  grown  trees. 

Much  of  the  stock,  therefore,  has  been 
taken  around  its  home  for  orchards. 
Mr.  Wilson  recently  budded  600,000 
seedlings  for  1903,  and  has  a  large 
amount  of  stock  ready  for  this  fall. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  to  keep  the 
stock  true  to  name.  Only  home-grown 
stock  is  sold — none  is  bought — and  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  does  all  the  bud  cuttiner. 
As  the  nursery  is  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P. 
Railroad,  and  only  3  miles  from  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  stock  is  given  the 
least  possible  exposure  in  transit.  This 
feature  of  soil  alone  is  sufficient  to  give 
Dinuba  extensive  publicity  and  pros- 
perity. 

In  general  in  the  Dinuba  section 
it  is  about  5  feet  to  surface  water. 
Wells  for  irrigation  are  sunk  to  about 
80  feet  and  for  drinking  purposes  to 
something  like  100  feet. 

Within  6  miles  of  Dinuba  to  the  east- 
ward is  a  thriving  vineyard  section  con- 
taining the  little  hamlets  of  Sultana  and 
Orosi,  in  both  of  which  the  publication 
of  papers  has  been  recently  begun,  and 
which  are  noteworthy  as  green  fruit 
shipping  and  raisin  points;  beyond  which 
section  lies  a  large  tract  of  fine  grain 
land,  well  cultivated  in  that  way. 

Reedley. — Reedley,  5  miles  north  of 
Dinuba,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, has  not  so  good  soil  on  the  whole, 
though  there  are  plenty  of  people  mak- 
ing prosperity  for  themselves  out  of  the 
soil  there;  it  was  recently  visited  by  an 
extensive  fire,  which,  however,  may 
prove  to  be  not  so  bad  a  thing  in  the 
long  run;  it  is  one  of  the  sections  in 
which  the  wells  do  not  seem  to  be  af- 
fected by  irrigation,  and  there  is  pros- 
pect of  several  large  tracts,  naturally 
tributary  to  it  in  a  trade  way,  being 
put  on  the  market  in  small  colony  lots 
this  fall,  which  would  be  a  great  help  to 
the  town.  Reedley  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  vigorous,  excellent  and  outspoken 
paper — the  Exponent.  There  is  pros- 
pect of  much  orange  raising  nearby  and 
tributary  to  it  in  a  commercial  way, 
and  altogether  it  seems  likely  to  keep 
up  with  its  neighboring  towns  in  the 
race  for  growth  and  prosperity  event- 
ually. 

Newcastle's  Cannery. — Newcastle, 
up  in  Placer  county,  is  a  town  of  busi- 
ness men.  The  whole  population,  from 
the  ground  up,  has  had  a  business  train- 
ing, and  when  the  "cannery  man" 
came  along  and  wanted  a  bonus  to  start 
a  cannery,  they  gave  themselves  a  little 
different  experience  than  the  people  in 
some  other  towns — Hanford,  for  in- 
stance. The  Newcastle  people  listened 
to  the  promoter;  they  took  a  little  coun- 
sel among  themselves  and  found  they 
could  raise  the  amount.  Then  they  said: 
"Yes,  sir;  we  can  raise  the  amount 
you  ask  and  we  will  pass  it  over  to  you 
on  one  condition — that  whenever  you 
cease  to  operate  the  cannery  the  title 
to  it  shall  revert  to  us."  The  promoter 
said  he  would  take  the  matter  under 
advisement,  and  then  he  went  away  and 
never  came  back.  But  the  Newcastle 
people  went  on  prospering. 


Boys  fall  and  bruise  themselves.  Grown-up 
athletes  sprain  muscles  by  overdoing  wholesome 
exercise.  The  aches  and  soreness  are  taken  out 
with  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller.  Rub  It  well  Into  the 
throbbing  flesh  and  relief  Is  immediate. 


PjAV  I'AII)  num  with  rig  Ui  introrti»w>  mir  rocx1«  In  country.  No  oxperlci 
Ift  Ua  1  ucmml].    Bond  Amp.    PEERLESS  MFQ.  CO.,  KanBU  Cllj,  > 


What  are  lamp 
chimneys  for  ? 

Macbeth's  are 
for  comfort,  light 
and  economy. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  yoi  r  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamp;  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Educational. 


HEAL  05 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
28  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  18,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Open  the  Kntlre  Year. 
Individual  Instruction. 


JS-Wrlto  for  new  I 
Journal. 


l-page  Catalogue  and  College 


WESTERN 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

(Formerly  Gas  Cily  Bus.  Coll.) 

Each  department.  Business,  Normal, 
Shorthand,  in  charge  of  specialists. 
Equipments  the  very  best. 
Tuition  $10  per  month. 
Send  for  our  Catalog. 

J.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  Principal, 

Stockton,  Cal. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Ca) 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE!. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAH  DER  HAILLEH.  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  135;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  o( 
assaying.  150   Established  1884.  Send  for  Clroular. 


Your  Gold  Mine 


You  have  one  if  you  have  two  suuare  yards  of 
earth.  $25,000  made  by  a  Missourlan  in  a  year  on 
^  acre,  growing  Glnsenier.  Any  man,  woman  or 
bov  can  grow  it.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  de- 
manded for  exoort  annually.  Easily  cultivated; 
hardy  everywhere  in  United  States.  Supply  lim- 
ited, demand  Increasing.  Must  be  planted  In  Pall. 

We  sell  cultivated  plants  and  seeds  A 
small  patch  makes  a  fortune.  Complete  infor- 
mation free.   Write  to-day. 

CHINESE  -  AMEK1CAN   GINSENG  CO, 
741  Main  St.  ,  Joplln,  Mo. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  A  iron  Woiks 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Salo  by  

A.  O.  RIX.  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Enough  Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  is  as  necessary 
as  the  use  of  the  plow  to  in- 
sure a  full  crop 

Our  books  tell  how  much  plant  food 
each  crop  removes  from  the  soil,  also 
how  best  to  replace  it.    They  are  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York' 


METER,  WIL80N  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


UN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


1.  82200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, t)  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  J1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced.  Cal. 


pi  I  QT  I  I  DC  CURED.  TRUSS  FREE.  You 

■  »  w  r  ■  Unt  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 
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FRUIT  riARKETING 

French  Walnut  Crop. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Grenoble,  France.— The  following 
cable  has  just  been  received  from  U.  S. 
Consul  T.  W.  Murton,  at  Grenoble, 
Prance,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
walnut  growers  and  dealers  in  Cali- 
fornia : 

Commus,  San  Francisco: 

Walnut  crop  almost  annihilated  ;  hail- 
storm.     (Signed)       T.  W.  Murton, 

10:40  A.  M.  U.  S.  Consul. 

The  importance  of  this  news  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  wal- 
nuts valued  at  $280,432  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Grenoble, 
France,  last  year. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  16,  1902. 


Selling  Prunes  in  France. 

At  a  meeting  of  prune  growers  in 
San  Jose  last  week,  according  to  the 
Herald,  Mr.  Paul  Masson,  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  stay  of  several  months 
in  France,  gave  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  growing  and  selling  of 
prunes  there.  He  said  that  very  few 
people  indeed  depend  upon  prunes 
solely,  as  they  are  grown  as  a  part  of 
the  farm  crop.  Usually  the  trees  are 
scattered  through  the  vineyard  or  are 
in  the  pasture  lot,  and  in  such  places 
the  trees  are  cultivated  only  once  in  a 
number  of  years. 

"The  cry  of  French  competition," 
said  Mr.  Masson,  "should  cease.  On 
the  wharves  I  saw  mountains  of  boxes 
of  our  fruit  which  had  been  shipped  to 
France,  and  the  steamers  were  loaded 
with  it.  I  sold  my  own  prunes  in 
France  for  more  than  3  cents  net, 
f.  o.  b.  San  Jose.  There  is  a  splendid 
market  for  us  in  France  and  at  good 
prices.  During  the  last  ten  years  the 
growers  of  France  have  averaged  over 
6  cents  per  pound  net  for  the  prunes. 
There  is  a  fine  market  there  not  only 
for  prunes,  but  all  kinds  of  fruit,  par- 
ticularly apricots.  We  should  de- 
velop it. 

"The  steamer  company  owning  the 
steamer  on  which  I  traveled  is  now 
paying  12  cents  a  pound  for  inferior 
prunes  in  New  York,  buying  in  ten-ton 
lots. 

"In  France  I  was  told  that  our 
prunes  are  preferred  for  cooking  to  the 
French  product.  The  French  prune  is 
cooked,  steamed  or  baked  and  then 
sealed  in  air-tight  packages.  For  table 
use  uncooked  it  is  preferred  to  our 
fruit;  but  the  California  prune,  dried  as 
it  is,  is  greatly  preferred  where  it  is  to 
be  cooked." 

Mr.  Masson  said  that  he  had  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  prune-growing 
districts  and  he  was  personally  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  crop  in 
France  this  year. 

Mr.  Masson  assured  the  growers  that 
there  is  a  fine  market  in  France  for 
our  fruit  and  urged  them  to  develop  it. 
At  the  close  of  his  remarks  he  was 
given  a  vote  of  thanks. 


What  the  Prune  Association  Should  Do. 

Mr.  John  Robertson  of  Edenvale,  in  a 
letter  to  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  makes 
the  following  pertinent  suggestions:  I 
have  been  disappointed  with  the  an- 
swers given  to  the  questions  by  the 
president  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association.  In  fact  it  seems  to  me  he 
has  evaded  them  and  it  does  seem  to 
me  the  time  has  arrived  for  prompt 
and  decided  action  by  the  growers.  He 
tells  us  he  will  distribute  when  the 
board  so  orders.  If  that  is  not  evading 
the  question,  it  looks  like  it.  He  tells 
us  he  has  about  $94,000  of  our  money 
on  hand  and  that  he  intends  to  keep  it 
and  the  warehouse  for  fear  he  would 
run  short  in  the  lawsuit  with  the  pack- 
ers, which  will  extend  over  many  years, 
so  that  we  must  just  keep  quiet.  This 
is  too  much,  and  I,  for  one,  protest 
against  it. 

I  was  opposed  to  placing  the  Associa- 
ation  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  at  the 
time  when   we   had   our  50,000,000 


pounds  of  prunes  on  hand  as  it  was 
very  evident  it  would  demoralize  the 
market  (which  it  did  at  the  time),  but 
the  time  has  now  arrived  and  my 
proposition  is  to  have  a  petition  with 
100  members  asking  the  court  to  ap- 
point three  men,  as  the  law  provides, 
to  take  the  whole  management  out  of 
their  hands.  Let  the  receivers  dis- 
tribute the  money  on  hand.  Then  let 
them  submit  the  issue  between  the 
Association  and  the  packers  to  arbitra- 
tion. We  don't  want  a  dollar  from  the 
packers  that  we  are  not  honestly  en- 
titled to.  If  the  packers  will  not  sub- 
mit their  case  to  a  board  of  arbitrators 
then  let  the  receivers  hold  the  ware- 
house as  security  for  funds  to  litigate 
with. 

The  whole  matter  can  be  settled 
within  ninety  days  by  selecting  three 
square,  honest  men  as  receivers. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  years  of  litiga- 
tion and  see  every  dollar,  warehouse  in- 
cluded, squandered,  and  we  will  be  for- 
tunate if  we  don't  have  another  assess- 
ment. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Grapes  at  Fresno. 

The  Fresno  Democrat  of  Sept.  11th 
says:  In  all  probability  there  will  be  a 
shipment  of  Sultanas  made  this  week. 
One  packer  was  found  who  claims  to 
have  received  about  four  tons  of  raisins, 
and  he  states  that  he  might  have  made 
a  shipment  of  Sultanas  before  this  had 
there  been  much  demand  for  them.  It 
is  reported  that  one  of  the  other  pack- 
ing firms  will  ship  this  week  or  the  first 
of  next.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  ship  Muscats  by  Monday  and 
the  demand  is  for  that  variety. 

The  Association  directors  have  not 
fixed  the  prices  yet,  and  it  is  under- 
stood among  the  packers  that  they  will 
not  do  so  until  almost  the  end  of  the 
month.  Probably  the  packers  will  be 
allowed  to  make  early  shipments  with- 
out paying  for  the  goods,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  will  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  prices  named  later.  Lyman, 
a  packer  of  Fowler,  who  handles  a  few 
cars  every  year,  is  reported  to  be  buy- 
ing on  the  outside  and  paying  3}  cents. 
The  packers  here  think  he  is  safe  at 
that  figure,  for  they  believe  that  the 
price  will  be  nearly  4  cents.  The  object 
of  the  directors  in  delaying  is  said  to  be 
that  in  this  way  they  can  prevent  out- 
siders from  invading  the  field. 

Picking  is  in  full  swing  throughout 
the  belt.  In  all  directions  the  vineyards 
are  crowded  with  Japanese  and  Indians 
and  the  piles  of  loaded  trays  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  numerous.  The 
weather  is  almost  ideal  for  drying  and 
the  raisins  will  soon  mature  once  they 
are  on  the  trays.  If  this  warm  spell 
continues,  the  deliveries  will  be  on  with 
a  rush  by  the  15th  of  the  month. 

Though  from  other  sections  of  the 
State  reports  come  of  a  great  shortage 
of  help,  there  seems  to  be  no  complaint 
of  that  character  here.  It  is  said  that 
in  Santa  Clara  and  southern  California 
the  fruit  is  spoiling  on  the  trees  for 
want  of  help.  In  this  section,  so  far  as 
known,  all  the  dried  fruit  men  and 
raisin  growers  are  able  to  secure  suf- 
ficient labor  to  handle  their  crops.  The 
dried  fruit  season  is  at  its  height.  Long 
lines  of  heavily  loaded  wagons  may  be 
seen  before  the  various  packing  houses 
on  the  Row. 


Price  for  Wine  Grapes. 

Santa  Rosa,  Sept.  13. — An  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  grape  and  wine 
men  was  held  to-day  at  Healdsburg. 
The  Wine  Association  has  announced  it 
would  pay  $22.50  per  ton  for  grapes 
this  season,  and  in  addition  meet  any 
advance  made  by  any  concern  handling 
500  tons  or  over. 


Raisin  Association  Prices. 

The  directors  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  are  sending  out  this  notice: 
"  The  directors  of  the  Association  will 
name  prices  on  Sultanas  and  Thompson 
Seedless,  for  unbleached  goods  only; 
any  advance  on  this  price  for  bleached 


goods  will  be  subject  to  adjustment  be- 
tween the  packer  and  the  grower, 
without  reference  to  the  Association. 
In  regard  to  Valencia,  a  price  will  be 
made  for  Standard  ungraded  and  Pa- 
cific ungraded,  and  the  advance  for 
bleaching  settled  by  mutual  agreement 
between  packer  and  grower,  as  in 
Sultanas  and  Thompsons." 


The  Crop  and  Its  Handling. 

A  dispatch  from  Fresno  says:  The 
raisin  grape  crop  is  so  large  and  so 
greatly  exceeds  all  estimates  made 
that  the  growers  are  scrambling  for 
shake  trays  on  which  to  sun-cure  them 
and  for  sweat  boxes  in  which  to  deposit 
them  after  drying  and  transporting  to 
the  packing  houses.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  growers  will  have  to  sell  to 
the  wineries  rather  than  take  the  risk 
and  worry  of  drying,  with  prospects  of 
showers.  The  shortage  in  trays  is  gen- 
eral and  the  planing  mills  and  lumber 
yards  report  a  demand  far  exceeding 
the  supply  of  material.  The  winery 
price  for  grapes  is  $12  a  ton. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
D.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  2,  1902. 

708,294.— Cospidor  Rack — P.  F.  Ball,  Sonora,  Cal. 
708.453. -Oil  Burner—  W.  N.  Best,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

708.114  —Roller  Brake-L.  H.  Bill,  S.  F. 

708.116.  — Furnace— M.  P.  Boss,  S  F 

703.117.  — Hose  Codpliso-W.  F.  Bowers,  S.  F. 
708,199.— Hay  Derrick— E.  Brust,  Davisvllle.Cal. 
708,312  — Plow— H.  Bryan,  Modesto,  Cal. 
708,313.— Swinging  Bar— F.  R  Buck.S.  F 
708,461.  — Tide  Motor  —  E.  B.  Cade,  Skaguay, 

Alaska  Ter 

708,332.— Steering  Gear— P.  L.  F.nnor,  S.  F. 

708.135.— Water  Tower -H.  H.  Gorter,  S.  F. 

708  311 — Wardrobe— P.  D.  GraaB,  Fresno,  Cal. 

•  08,139.— Music  Chart— C.  M.  Halvorsen,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

708,353.— Wall  Plaster— C.  R.  Harris,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

708  3i4  —Wall  Plaster— C.  R.  Harris,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

70K.227  — Steam  Turbine— R  B.  Hewson,  S.  F. 

708,232.— Sprocket  Wheel— D.  C.  Jackllng,  Re- 
public, Wash. 

708,233—  Hoop  Lug-P.  C.  Jurs  Jr.,  S.  F. 

7(j8,  15 ).— Cultivator—  A.  K.  Kopperud,  Byron, 
Cal 

708,375  — Windmill — T.  W.  Lowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 
708,081  —Cultivator— J.  A.  McKinnon,  El  Cajon, 
Cal. 

708  089.— Bicycle  Brake— G.  Stabile,  S.  F. 
708,103  — Pipe  Coupling  -H.  H.  Warner,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

708,101.— Pipe  Joint  —  H.  H.  Warner,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blak*,   Alorritt  db  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  SS-S7-SO-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loi  Angelei. 
RLAKK  MnFALL  &  OO  Portland  Or 


In  Olden  Days 

men  were  broken  on  the  wheeL, 
now  they  buy 
Electric  Steel  Wheels, 

and  save  money.  They  fit  any 
wagon.  Made  with  either  stag- 
gered or  straight  spokes.  Let  us 
tell  you  how  to  make  a  low  down 
wagon  with  any  size  wheel,  any 
width  tire.  Catalog  tells.  It's  free. 
Eltctric  Wheal  Co..  Boi  IO.QuIbciW 


PATENTS 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA, 
and  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  AGENCY  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


WHY  TO  BE  PREFERRED? 


BEGrtUSE- 


Invpntors  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
Fimt:   plain  their  inventions  personally  and 

directly  to  the  men  who  write  the  speci- 
fications and  make  the  drawings,  so  that  all  the 
inventor's  ideas  will  be  correctly  conveyed,  avoid- 
ing mistakes  and  vexatious  delays. 

Inventors  living  at  a  distance  from  San 
Second:  Francisco  may,  wh»-ie  they  so  desire, 

consult  directly  with  our  Washington 

office. 

Inventors  receive  the  benefit  of  over 
Third:  thirty    years'    continuous,  successful 
experience. 

A  description  of  the  patented  Inven- 
Fourth :  tinn  will  appear  In  the  Mining  and  Scien- 
tific Prete. 

We  have  a  complete  Patent  Library,  including 
official  records  since  1793  and  full  certified  copies 
of  all  patents  issued  since  1872.  These  a.e  for 
free  examination  by  any  one  who  desires. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  pa- 
tents, such  as  the  preparation  of  Caveats,  Trade- 
Marks,  Design  Patents,  Assignments,  License! 
and  Agreements.  We  make  examinations  as  to 
the  patentability  of  inventions, searches,  and  glva 
opinions  as  to  infringements,  >  r  the  scope  or  va- 
lidity of  Patents.  Our  Branch  Offices  and  arrange- 
ments for  Foreign  Patents.  Trade-Marks,  etc.,  art 
very  extensive  and  complete.  Inventors'  Guide 
sent  free  on  application. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  Rich  River 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteen  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions — over  10.000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

 I  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 

strainer  clean.  No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


September  20,  1902. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  semi-monthly  session  on  Sat- 
urday, the  6th. 

The  special  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a  co-operative  store  at  this 
place  reported  favorably,  recommend- 
ing the  present  as  a  proper  time, 
Tulare  a  suitable  place,  and  the  pres- 
ent effort  to  estab'ish  a  "Rochdale" 
store  worthy  of  support. 

Communications  from  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  and  from 
Senator  Perkins  were  read  and  filed. 

The  National  Grange  topic,  "Why 
does  cultivation  of  the  soil  promote 
plant  growth  and  to  what  extent  can 
cultivation  contribute  to  such  growth  ?" 
and  also  the  alternate  subject,  "  What 
are  the  relative  advantages  of  selling 
the  product  of  the  dairy  in  the  form  of 
milk,  cream  and  butter  ?"  These  sub- 
jects, being  directly  in  the  line  of  work 
of  grange  members,  were  fully  and  in- 
terestingly discussed. 

The  question  box  was  now  opened  by 
the  secretary  and  the  following  ques- 
tions drawn  from  it  and  read: 

1.  Should  this  grange  recommend 
or  encourage  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
of  this  irrigation  district  on  the  terms 
mentioned  in  the  Evening  Register  of 
the  4th. 

As  explained  in  the  grange  the  terms 
are  about  as  follows:  The  district  bonds 
amount  to  $500,000;  interest  unpaid  to 
July  1,  1903,  enough  to  make  the  whole 
indebtedness  $663,600.  In  liquidation 
of  this  amount  the  bondholders  have 
agreed  to  take,  if  made  in  one  pay- 
ment, $273,075,  practically  40  cents  on 
the  $1  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  dis- 
trict; to  this  amount  bondholders  who 
are  taxpayers  in  the  district  will  add 
about  $10,000.  In  approval  of  this 
compromise  settlement  the  grange 
prepared  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  This  grange  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, approved  the  proposed  compro- 
mise with  the  bondholders  of  Tulare 
Irrigation  District,  and  earnestly  urge 
the  taxpayers  to,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  avail  themselves  of  the  same. 

2.  What  questions  or  resolutions  on 
subjects  of  public  interest  and  necessity 
should  this  grange  present  to  the  State 
Grange  for  its  approval  and  support  ? 

A  committee  to  report  on  this  last 
question  was  appointed,  report  to  be 
made  next  meeting. 

The  subject  for  next  grange  meeting 
will  be,  "That  the  adulteration  of  food 
and  drink  is  a  greater  evil  than  floods 
and  cyclones." 

A  class  of  three  were  initiated  in  the 
first  and  second  degrees.  J.  T. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Against  a  Beef  Trust. 

The  Government  is  still  on  the  look- 
out for  a  beef  trust.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Washington  that  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  diligently 
searching  for  information  concerning 
the  character  of  the  new  beef  combina- 
tion which  the  "  Big  Six  "  are  reported 
to  have  decided  to  bring  into  being  on 
September  27.  That  this  move  is  de- 
signed to  evade  the  restrictions  of  the 
injunction  granted  by  Judge  Grosscup 
on  May  20,  as  well  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
is  generally  admitted,  but  the  question 
whether  the  act  of  combining  is  in  itself 
a  violation  of  the  injunction  is  still  in 
the  air. 

The  Grosscup  injunction  names  all  of 
the  important  officers  of  the  "  Big  Six  " 
companies,  as  well  as  the  corporations 
themselves.  Therefore  any  of  these 
officers  who  associate  themselves  with 
the  new  merger  will,  if  the  new  combi- 
nation is  in  violation  of  the  injunction, 
be  subject  to  proceedings  for  contempt. 

If  the  new  combination  succeeds  in 
evading  the  terms  of  the  injunction 
granted  by  Judge  Grosscup,  and  evi- 
dence is  found  that  the  combination  in 
any  manner  violates  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust, law,  the  Government  will 
promptly  ask  for  another  injunction 


covering  the  points  not  included  by  the 
injunction  already  granted. 

THE  BEEF  OUTLOOK. 

Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  returned  to  Washington 
recently  from  a  Western  trip,  with  the 
opinion  that  the  heavy  grass  crop  will 
insure  a  large  supply  of  cattle  and  a 
drop  in  the  price  of  beef.    He  said  : 

"The  grass  crop  is  excellent.  The 
census  tells  us  that  there  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
States.  This  information,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  fine  crop  of  grass,  in- 
sures lower  prices  of  meat.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  price  of  meat,  however, 
will  ever  be  as  low  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
American  people  are  more  prosperous 
than  ever  before  and  are  eating  more 
meat  than  ever  before.  However,  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  of  meat  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
ent feeders  get  fattened  up  to  a  beef 
condition.  Another  thing  that  will  tend 
to  keep  the  price  of  meat  a  little  above 
the  former  low  price  is  the  demand  of 
England  for  our  meats." 


Itlark  Lee  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  Insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  tor  further  particulars. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-  yr.  -  olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


JEKHKVH,  HOLSTEINS  &  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  N  lies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


A  J.C.C..IKR8EYS.  Service bullsof noted strainB. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULL8  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  florses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  9.  F  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


TBOM48  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
BerkslUres.   Pigs  for  sale. 


SUTTON  BROS.,  L"di,  Cal.   For  Sale.  1  Regis- 
tered Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts, 5 months  old 


POLAND  CHINAS — Pall  and  spe  our  show  herd 
at  State  Fair.  Bred  sows  for  sale.  S.  P.  Lindgren 
&  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal, 


BERKSHIRE,  POI.AND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal    Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Dnroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  'amilles    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal    Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cai., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.   C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   BOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Aden  Vale, 
Santa  Olara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowBst  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

the  following  are  among  the  authorized  agents 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

San  Joaquin  Valley— W.  C.  Lee,  of  Traver,  travel- 
line  agent. 

Woodland— "  Horn"  Alliance  "  office. 

fan  Jose— Wm  Kelly. 

Hanford— F.  V.  D  wey.  of  the  'Journal." 

Dixon— Mrs  Grace  Norman. 

Davieville— W.  H.  Scott  of  ihe  ■'  Enterprise." 

Blacks— Postmaster. 

Arbuckle— W  A.  Sublet. 

Maxwell— Mrs.  L.  A  Sutton,  P.  M. 

Willows— John  J  West,  P  M. 

Orland-T.  Q  Birch,  at  P.  O. 

Chlco— Willie  wi'zel. 

Biggs— *  D.  Pa  ker. 

Live  Oak— J  a.  Wilkinson.  P  M. 

YubaCity-H  E.  Meyers,  P.  M. 

Sacramento   o  — G.  <!ox.  Florin. 

San  Joaquin  Co.— 1,  E  and  R.  B.  Freeman,  Loll. 

HealdBburg— F  W.  Cooke,  of  the  "  Tribune." 

GeyBerville— H.  M.  Hast'ngs.  of  the  '  Gazette." 

Rpedley   P.  •>.  Knaupr,  P  M. 

Dlnuba— H  Hurst,  of  tne  '■  Alta  Advocate." 

Exe'er-  Fred  Page,  of  the  "  Sun." 

Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  '•  LtndBay  Gazette." 

Porterville— Lumlpy  Bros  ,  of  the  '•  Enterprise  " 

Elmira  F.  H  Clark.  P.  M. 

Tulare-  L.  A.  Moore 

Brentwood— Oscar  «mlth. 

Atwater— J  B  Osborne. 

Fowler— R  R.  Glffln. 

Grangevllle — Mrs.  J  M  Anderson,  P.  M. 

Laton— Mrs.  R.  Henderson,  P.  M. 

Orosl— Mrs.  B  M.  Antrim,  P.  M. 

Knightsen— Lillian  M.  Barkley. 

Selma- J.  F.  Crowder. 

Nlles— Herbert  Waters,  of  the  "  Herald." 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder    Send /or  Catalogue. 


Fine  Income  Proposition. 

NAPA  VALLEY  FARM  HOME. 

Level  tract  of  400  acres;  finest  soil  in  Napa 
county;  near  Napa  City;  railroad  runs  through 
the  place;  fair  improvements  and  all  fenced;  in- 
come last  year  82265;  price  $10  per  acre;  adjoining 
land  of  same  value  sells  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre; 
must  be  sold  account  of  non-resident  owners. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

J08  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARi.., 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  tne 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  fllECHAM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


COMMON 
SENSE 


CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  and 
practical  ideas.  Over  50,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  pet 
clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re- 
ent'orced.  Prevents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  capac- 
ity in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feeder ad opted 
by  Exp.  Stn.  Extra  gain  on  one  calf  pays  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  "set  back"  from  the  "starving 
process."  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Awarded  Gold  M.  dat  at  Pan-Am.  Exp.  Sold  everywhere  In 
U.S.  and  Canada.  Price  $1.50.  Sent  postpaid  for  $2. <«>.  anda60ol>ox 
of  Cows  Relief  free,  that  will  oure  Caked  Baa\a  12  to  24  houre.  Heals 
sore  teatfl.    Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,   Dept.  17,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

Raker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lilly   i:»-:.r.l.rs  Sc  Co.,  Srntllp,  Mash. 


COAST  AGENTS. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  thi3 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 


Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO..  CAI.. 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYEB  &  CO  ,  Coatesville.  Pa. 


of  pigs  is  coming  on  in  good  shape  and  we  will  soon  be  able  to  ship  March,  April  ana  May  litters 
whose  sires  and  dams  carry  the  blood  of  the  most  noted  families  in  this  country  and  England.  We  can 
furnish  both  BERKSHIRES  and  POLAND-CHINAS,  with  a  large  number  to  select  from.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  we  believe  we  can  please  you. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutrliive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  TUB  PBTALUriA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST. 

i— ■  rv\  / \  rs i j i  j  \ <   i  uki  [)  by  a 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED.; 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT    STOCK  FARM, 

J08EPB    HAKZBK,         ...  PROPRIETOR. 

Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Young   Stock    for    Sal*,  LOVELOCK,  NEVADA. 
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Thr*e  feed*  to  tbe  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    K»«y  draft  on  team- 
Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  4O0  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  Is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pay  for  tbe  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.   Full  weight  in  smallest  car. 


^"  ND^DMipAL  HAY  PRESS  C0.^s 


BOX  55  KANSAS  CITY. 

MO. 


HZ/f/rs/bo/iY 

OUR  FP££ 
Ca  talooijf 


"elf-Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangero  - 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  tbe  bay  in  baling  chamber. 

Helf-Fet-der  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  te.iJ 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whlo  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Oar  plan :  We  will  ship  on  ti  lal  and  approval  any- 
where. Tour  money  I  nek,  if  yon  want  It,  after  trial. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SDPPLY  CO.,  217  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  " 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-11    market   St.   San  Francisco 

$85.00  Boys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  2  years.  Everything  that  goes  into 
it  is  of  tbe  best. 

DESCRIPTION  —Body,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter.  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

«~>F*DE*»  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Gasoline 


ines, 


IK,  3.  5.  8.  12 
Horse  Power. 


PUMPS 


For  Hand.  Windmill.  Power  and  Irri- 
gating ;  in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  uses. 

Send  for  Special  Catalogues  of  the 
above. 


14  Horse  Power  Stover  Handy  Boy  Gasoline 
Engine. . 


Iron  Pipe,  Brass  Goods,  Hose,  Etc. 

WINDMILLS  AND  TANKS. 

Woodin  cfc  Hjittlo, 

312-314    MARKET    STREET,  S  ft  IN    FRANCISCO,    C  A  L 


FRANCIS   SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MAKTTT AC T U HERS  OF  


SHEET  IRtilrWiT&EL  PIPfl 


FOR   TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspbaltum. 

W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  collars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

XAJ IL/VVINGTON,    D  E.  1_  «  \J\J  ARE. 

Manufacturer8  of  C^j  INPOU/nFR. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FUR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WM  I  ADD  CTPPI  PANflF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILI.AKUMCCL   KAPIUC  wg  wU]  f *r  &  short  Ume  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  J50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21W  inches  deep,  and  15  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Fre«  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  ttange  made.  WM.  G  W1LLAKD,  Manufacturer.  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  sblp  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


BLACK  LEG* VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWFR 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

I'er  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Ppr  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRJNGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS.— Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


PIANOS. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-IIME 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ^ ftT wcjr t  h  f  S;  aIn^fra' im 


CISCO. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  J*  J* 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  OROW  THE!*!." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


and  CAV^ORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 

  v_   . 
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THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Myrobolan  Plum. 

We  think  a  picture  of  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Cali- 
fornia-grown myrobolan  plum  tree  will  be  of  interest 
to  our  fruit-growing  readers  because  this  wild  species 
of  prunus  from  Europe  has  practically  supplanted  all 
other  plum  stocks  in  California  propagation,  and  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  considerable  fraction  of 
our  plum  and  prune  trees,  and  not  a  small  area  of 
apricots  also,  are  now 
successfully  growing. 
This  wild  species,  to 
which  the  cherry  plum 
belongs,  has  been  in 
California  from  early 
days;  but  when  the 
great  extension  of 
fruit  planting  began 
about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  it  was 
quite  a  question  as  to 
which  was  the  best 
plum  stock,  and  num- 
bers both  of  European 
and  American  origin 
were  widely  tried. 
The  myrobolan  sur- 
vives as  the  fittest  in 
hardiness,  in  evenness 
of  growth,  in  non- 
suckering,  and  others 
are  now  but  little 
heard  of. 

All  growers  may 
not  have  heard  that 
the  distinctive  name 
of  the  species  was 
borrowed  by  the  bot- 
anists from  another 
horticultural  associa- 
tion and  applied  to  a 
plum.  Webster  re- 
minds us  that  myrob- 
alanos  is  a  compound 
Greek  word,  the  first 
two  syllables  signify- 
ing "sweet  juice" 
and  the  last  three 
meaning  an  acorn  or 
any  similar  fruit.  The 
Latin  myrobalanum 
was  a  palm  fruit,  from 
which  a  balsam  was 
made,  while  the 
French  used  the  term 
myrobolan  for  the 
name  of  a  dried 
astringent  fruit  much 
resembling  a  prune. 
With  this  tangle  of 
names,  and  with  the 
natural  variations  of 
a  wild  species,  there 

was  early  in  California  fruit  growing  quite  a  sharp 
dispute  as  to  which  was  the  true  myrobolan  and 
which  was  not.  This  issue  has  largely  lapsed,  and  it 
seems  reasonable  now  that  not  only  were  there  nat- 
ural variations  involved,  but  added  differences  were 
caused  by  the  fact  that  some  growers  and  propa- 
gators used  rooted  cuttings  and  some  used  seedlings 
on  which  to  bud  improved  varieties.  The  superiority 
of  the  root  system  of  a  seedling  is  now  generally 
recognized,  and  we  hear  less  of  the  claims  of  true 
and  false  myrobolans. 

The  Californian  who  first  made  the  use  of  the  my- 
robolan a  special  claim  in  his  business  was  the  vet- 


eran James  O'Neil  of  Haywards,  who  took  the  name 
of  the  species  for  the  title  of  his  nursery.  He  se- 
cured his  seed  from  an  old  and  stalwart  tree  in  one 
of  the  pioneer  orchards  of  Alameda  county,  of  which 
we  gave  a  picture  in  these  columns  some  years  ago. 
There  are  old  trees  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Mr. 
John  Rock  of  the  California  Nursery  Co.  writes  us 
that  last  year  he  visited  an  old  orchard  on  the  banks 
of  the  Feather  river,  near  the  Gridley  and  Oroville 


Myrobolan  Plum  Tree  on  the  Grounds  of  the  California  Nursery  Co.  at  Niles. 


bridge  on  the  P.  Hefner  ranch,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral myrobolan  trees,  one  of  which  measured  92 
inches  in  circumference  2  feet  above  ground,  was 
over  40  feet  high  and  twenty-eight  years  old. 

In  his  nursery  work  Mr.  Rock  saw  very  early  the 
advantages  of  the  myrobolan  and  has  grown  his  seed- 
lings from  the  fruit  of  selected  trees  grown  especially 
for  this  purpose.  The  fine  picture  on  this  page 
shows  one  of  these  trees.  In  the  last  catalogue  of 
the  California  Nursery  Co.,  Mr.  Rock  gives  his  con- 
clusions from  a  long  myrobolan  experience  in  these 
words:  "The  myrobolan  plum  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  of  stocks  on  which  to  grow  the  plum  and  prune 


in  California.  Very  often  complaints  are  published 
that  the  plum,  prune  and  apricot  do  not  grow  as  well 
on  the  myrobolan  as  they  do  on  the  peach  root  and 
make  a  bad  root  system;  also  that  there  is  a  true 
and  a  false  myrobolan.  All  these  complaints  arise 
from  the  fact  that  trees  were  worked  on  myrobolan 
cuttings.  Such  trees  make  a  very  poor,  horizontal 
root  system  and  have  no  descending  roots  like  those 
grown  from  seed.    Some  of  the  imported  seedlings 

may  vary  in  habit  and 
growth.  Nearly  all 
the  seed  for  seedlings 
grown  in  France  are 
gathered  in  Italy  and 
other  Mediterranean 
countries  from  woods 
and  hedges  where  they 
are  growing  wild.  We 
have  on  our  grounds 
an  orchard  of  my- 
robolan plums,  from 
which  we  gather  the 
seeds  we  plant  and 
raise  all  the  seedlings 
we  use." 

The  picture  shows 
one  of  the  trees  to 
which  Mr.  Rock  al- 
ludes. Certainly  such 
a  tree  grown  under 
the  favoring  condi- 
tions which  California 
affords  will  produce  a 
stronger  growing  race 
of  seedlings  than  can 
be  had  from  European 
woods  or  hedge  rows, 
and  during  the  last 
few  years  the  im- 
portation of  foreign 
seeds  and  seedlings 
has  been  practically 
abandoned. 

According  to  cur- 
rent reports,  plenty 
of  new  people  are 
coming.  The  low  col- 
onist rates  went  into 
effect  on  the  first  of 
this  month  and  will 
continue  in  effect  for 
sixty  days.  The  rail- 
ways claim  that  they 
have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  people 
from  the  agricultural 
sections  of  various 
Eastern  States  are 
preparing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  rates 
to  come  to  California 
and  settle  on  farms, 
and,  unless  they  are  disappointed  in  all  their  calcula- 
tions, the  months  of  September  and  October  will  see 
a  much  larger  influx  of  settlers  than  took  advantage 
of  the  settlers'  rates  last  fall. 


It  is  possible  that  shortage  of  rice  on  the  other 
side  may  teach  the  Orientals  to  use  more  Pacific 
coast  wheat  and  flour.  It  is  reported  from  Tokio 
that  the  Bank  of  Japan  calculates  on  a  shortage  of 
from  10%  to  15%,  while  other  estimates  place  it  from 
20%  upward.  The  normal  yield  of  rice  is  valued  at 
about  600,000,000  yen;  and  if  the  shortage  reaches 
50%,  the  supply  would  not  suffice  for  Japan's  people. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  has  taken  on  threatening  aspects  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  recognizes  the  possibility  of 
showers,  still  it  is  only  occasionally  that  September 
develops  much  water  and  it  bids  fair  to  pull  itself 
through  on  a  dry  basis  this  year.  The  universal 
choice  would  doubtless  be  that  the  rains  should  come 
late  and  make  up  for  the  delay  by  volume  then.  The 
fruit  is  late  this  year  and  much  value  inheres  par- 
ticularly in  the  large  grape  crop  which  is  ripening. 
Labor  is  scant  and  the  fruit  will  not  be  hastily  gath- 
ered. Much  depends  upon  a  good  long  clear  time  for 
the  work,  both  with  grapes  and  the  late  run  of  dried 
fruits,  and  in  gathering  in  from  the  fields  the  various 
grain  crops  which  are  still  out  of  cover. 

Wheat  has  been  very  active,  having  advanced  2 
cents  since  our  last  report,  but  has  now  receded  1J 
cent — leaving  a  gain  on  the  right  side,  however. 
Spot  wheat  is  doing  even  better  than  futures  just 
now.  Outward  movement  has  been  small  in  wheat, 
only  a  schooner  for  Australia  and  a  small  half  cargo 
for  Europe,  but  barley  has  surpassed  all  records. 
Two  steamers  have  taken  12,542  tons  of  barley,  worth 
$282,210.  This  is  the  largest  shipment  of  this  grain 
ever  made  in  one  day,  and  one  of  the  cargoes,  worth 
$147,500,  is  the  most  valuable  barley  cargo  ever 
shipped  from  this  port.  These  facts  are  very  signifi- 
cant to  barley  growers.  Feed  barley  is  now  in 
stronger  request  than  shipping  grades,  though  Chev- 
alier is  wanted  for  Australia.  Oats  are  moderately 
firm,  in  sympathy  with  barley,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  talking  about  buying  oats  again. 
Corn  is  much  mixed — light  stocks  strongly  held. 
Rye  is  held  at  $1  per  ton  higher.  Large  white  beans 
are  in  active  demand,  both  for  local  use 
and  shipment,  and  prices  have  advanced  from 
5  to  10  cents.  Millstuffs  are  high  and  rolled  grain 
follows  whole  grain  in  its  upward  course.  Hay  is 
fairly  steady  at  the  last  advance,  though  receipts 
have  been  rather  free.  Beef  and  mutton  are  firm 
and  improving.  Hogs  are  very  firm  for  choice  me- 
dium weights  for  packing,  and  the  outlook  is  good. 
Fancy  fresh  butter  is  stiff;  other  grades  unchanged. 
Cheese  is  steady  with  fair  demand  and  moderate 
stocks.  Fancy  fresh  eggs  are  hardly  quotable  and 
have  sold  up  to  40@41  cents,  while  others  come  down 
to  a  storage  basis  and  are  abundant.  Poultry  is  in 
light  receipt  and  easy  demand.  Potato  freights  are 
to  be  advanced  again  at  the  close  of  the  week,  but 
prices  are  not  affected  so  far.  Onions  are  quiet  and 
5  cents  lower.  Fancy  Gravenstein  apples  are  scarce 
and  in  request.  Wine  grapes  are  being  sought  for, 
and  a  few  late  Bartlett  pears  would  sell  well.  Table 
grapes  are  plentiful.  Melons  are  in  good  supply  and 
selling  well.  Lemons  are  abundant  and  prices  no 
better.    Dried  fruits  are  very  firm,  especially  high- 


grade  apricots,  peaches  and  big  prunes.  New 
prunes  are  already  going  East.  Almonds  are  steady 
at  a  fair  demand.  Walnuts  are  firm,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Association's  stock  is  covered  by  orders  at 
prices  fixed  last  week.  Hops  are  being  delivered  on 
contracts,  but  no  spot  sales  are  reported.  Wool  buy- 
ing in  the  country  is  still  going  on  at  good  rates. 
There  is  little  doing  in  the  city  and  little  to  do  it  ] 
with. 

Speaking  of  country  wool  sales  the  details  of  the 
Tehama  sales  which  come  by  telegraph  just  as  we 
go  to  press  are  interesting.  On  Tuesday  fully  2000 
bales  of  wool  changed  hands  and  Wednesday  wound 
up  the  market,  when  the  entire  spring  clip  of  about 
3000  pounds  went  into  the  hands  of  buyers.  Prices 
ranged  from  11}  cents  to  113  cents,  which  were  very 
satisfactory  to  growers.  The  lowest  fall  clip  ever 
sold  at  Red  Bluff  was  7  cents  and  the  highest  18  cents. 

How  a  horticulturist  may  rise  in  municipal  affairs 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  George  W.  Harney  is  now 
Mayor  of  Marysville  by  choice  of  the  City  Council. 
Mr.  Harney  is  manager  of  the  Abbott  orchard  in 
Sutter  county,  of  which  he  has  made  a  great  success, 
and  is,  too,  County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

An  interesting  story  comes  from  the  prune  drying 
fields.  At  the  East  Side  Fruit  Growers'  Union  a 
bunch  of  young  fellows  from  town  had  been  employed 
and  paid  the  union  wages  of  $1.50  per  day.  They 
struck  for  $1.75  and  were  granted  it  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  help.  Last  Saturday  evening  there  was 
a  tremendous  rush  of  prunes,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  emergency,  they  struck  for  $2.  Then  it  was 
that  the  daughters  of  the  stockholders  of  the  union, 
whose  fruit  would  have  gone  to  waste,  came  to  the 
front,  worked  all  day  Sunday,  and  are  still  engaged 
at  it  at  the  rate  of  $1.75  per  day.  The  strikers  did 
not  include  all  the  men  employed.  The  regular  force 
are  ,at  work  beside  the  young  women,  satisfied  with 
the  compensation  paid  in  the  past,  and  with  the 
added  delight  of  pleasant  companionship,  no  doubt. 

The  latest  from  the  prune  situation  at  San  Jose  is 
that  the  directors  are  meeting  to  take  action  on  the 
protest  of  the  growers  in  the  Healdsburg  district. 
This  protest  is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  distribution 
of  the  dividend  upon  the  crop  of  1900,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  $75  000.  It  is  said  that  the  protest  is 
based  upon  a  large  quantity  of  prunes,  of  which  the 
Association  officers  have  no  record,  but  which  the 
Healdsburg  growers  maintain  was  delivered.  Pay- 
ment upon  9000  pounds  of  prunes  has  already  been 
made,  but  the  growers  contend  that  the  dividend 
should  have  been  based  upon  a  total  of  28  000  pounds 
delivered.  If  this  statement  is  correct  it  looks  as 
though  19,000  pounds  of  prunes  had  dropped  out  of 
one  book  and  their  value  out  of  another.  It  is  hard 
to  see  how  this  could  be.  It  is  announced  that  the 
result  of  the  vote  on  amendments  and  directors  will 
be  declared  this  week. 

The  northern  extensions  of  the  citrus  fruit  district 
are  to  be  brought  into  special  prominence  by  a  citrus 
fair  which  will  be  held  in  this  city  this  fall  by  the 
State  Board  of  Trade.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  resolution  all  counties  north  of  Tehachapi  will  be 
invited  to  participate,  and  the  idea  is  to  make  citrus 
fruits,  olives  and  olive  products  and  wines  strong 
and  distinctive  features  of  the  proposed  fair,  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  the  great  wealth  of  these 
characteristic  California  products  in  northern  and 
central  California,  those  portions  of  the  State  directly 
tributary  to  San  Francisco.  A  committee  has  been 
named  to  take  up  the  work,  and  to  consider  the  matter 
of  the  date  for  said  fair  and  determine  other  details. 
The  California  State  Board  of  Trade  is  a  growing  in- 
stitution, and  in  keeping  with  its  growth  it  has  made 
a  number  of  innovations  recently  in  the  line  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  its  work  and  rendering  its 
exhibit  more  popular.  Some  five  or  six  additional 
counties  have  within  the  last  few  months  put  in  new 
exhibits,  while  some  of  the  other  counties  have  very 
materially  improved  their  displays. 

There  seems  a  fair  field  for  inventive  ingenuity,  and 
possibly  the  opening  of  a  marketing  of  the  peliry  of 
thousands  of  our  field  varmints  in  the  peculiar  trade 

I  in  rabbit  skins  in  which  England  is  the  grower,  the 
Continent  the  manipulator  and  the  United  States  the 
consumer.    Our  Consul  at  Birmingham,  in  a  brief 

I  note  to  the  State  Department,  states  that  for  a 


great  many  years  rabbit  skins,  intended  ultimately 
for  American  use,  have  undergone  a  process  known 
as  pulling,  for  which  they  were  sent  to  the  Continent 
and  thence  shipped  to  the  United  States.  A  few 
bales  of  these  skins  were  shipped  last  winter,  experi- 
mentally, direct  from  Birmingham  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  thought  that  we  had  produced  a  new 
machine  in  the  United  States  which  could  pull  out  the 
long  hair  of  rabbit  skins  at  less  cost  than  by  the  ex- 
tremely cheap  hand  labor  of  the  continent.  It  now 
transpires  that  the  machine  experiment  was  not  a 
success  and  the  English  dealers  are  again  sending 
their  skins  to  the  Continent,  where  the  long,  useless 
hairs  are  laboriously  pulled  out  by  hand  and  the  skins 
reshipped  to  hat  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
who  shave  off  the  close  hair  and  use  this  fur  to  make 
felt  hats.  Millions  of  rabbits,  British  and  Australian, 
are  consumed  annually  in  Great  Britain.  Dealers 
purchase  skins  from  game  and  poultry  shops.  One 
Birmingham  dealer  handled  3,000,000  rabbit  skins 
last  year.  We  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  do  the 
hair  pulling  by  machinery  if  we  cannot  furnish  the 
skins. 

The  Berkeley  school  department  has  done  a  good 
thing  in  providing  for  a  local  arbor  day.  This  year 
it  is  to  be  November  10  and  will  be  celebrated  by  citi- 
zens and  school  children  alike.  The  plans  for  the 
observance  of  arbor  day,  as  already  roughly  outlined, 
include  exercises  at  the  various  schools  in  the  morn- 
ing, tree  planting  to  be  included  in  the  programme. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


California  Land  Values. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  your  woodlands  worth 
per  acre  in  California  ?  What  is  the  value  of  land 
ready  for  fruit  growing  ?  Can  good  woodlands  be 
had  for  $5  per  acre,  or  ready  cleared  land  for  that 
price  ?  Is  the  northern  part  of  the  State  better  for 
fruit  growing  than  the  eastern,  western  or  southern 
parts?  How  many  years  will  it  take  an  olive  and  an 
orange  tree  to  come  to  bearing  ?  What  are  alkali 
lands  good  for  ?  Are  cowpeas  good  for  green  ma- 
nuring in  California? — P.  N.  L.,  Bermuda,  La. 

Timber  lands  are  worth  all  the  way  from  $5  per 
acre  upwards,  according  to  situation  and  quality  of 
timber.  The  lands  which  have  the  best  timber,  as  a 
rule,  lie  at  a  greater  elevation  than  the  lands  which 
are  now  used  in  commercial  fruit  growing,  although 
in  the  redwood  district  (owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
trees  grow  at  a  lower  elevation)  the  cleared  land  is 
often  valuable  for  fruit  purposes.  The  lands  mostly 
employed  for  commercial  fruit  growing  are  either 
valley  lands,  naturally  clear,  or  previously  cleared 
from  valley  oaks,  etc  ,  for  grain  growing.  Foothill 
lands  which  are  cleared  for  fruit  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  timber  which  is  of  much  account  except  for  fuel 
purposes.  Lands  ready  for  fruit  cultivation  range 
in  valuation  all  the  way  from  $25  or  $30  an  acre  up 
to  $100,  and  in  some  cases  lands  adjacent  to  profit- 
able orchards,  and  eligibly  situated  in  reference  to 
towns  and  established  fruit  shipping  facilitips,  may 
be  held  as  high  as  $200  per  acre.  There  has  been 
recently  quite  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  California 
lands.  The  boom  spirit  has  largely  gone  out  of  them, 
and  good  land  either  in  districts  of  ample  rainfall  or 
capable  of  irrigation  by  systems  already  established 
can  be  had  at  very  reasonable  prices  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  any  main  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  State  is  better  than  any 
other  for  fruit  growing.  Each  region  has  its  own 
particular  adaptation  and  conditions,  and  the  same 
fruits  are  grown  on  suitable  soils  and  situations 
through  north  and  south  distances  of  500  or  600  miles 
through  the  interior  valleys  and  foothills.  The  lands 
directly  exposed  to  ocean  influence  and  the  lands 
above  the  elevation  of  2500  feet  are  only  adapted  to 
the  hardier  fruits  and  no  large  commercial  enter- 
prises exist  in  those  districts,  except  in  southern 
California,  where,  by  an  eastward  trend  of  the  coast, 
good  fruit  lands  are  found  all  the  way  from  the  coast 
flats  up  the  valleys  and  in  the  case  of  the  main  valley 
of  southern  California  to  a  distance  of  60  miles  or 
more  toward  the  interior.  California  can  not  be 
closely  divided  geographically  according  to  horticul- 
tural adaptations.  In  each  division  there  are  differ- 
ences in  soil,  exposure  and  topography  which  must 
be  taken  into  question  in  making  selections. 

Budded  orange  trees,  which  are  about  the  only 
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ones  planted  at  the  present  time,  begin  to  bear  the 
second  year  after  planting  in  orchard  and  increase 
after  that  rapidly  each  year  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
duct. The  bearing  of  the  olive  depends  upon  the 
local  conditions.  A  four-year-old  or  five-year-old 
olive  tree  in  a  good  location  should  bear  a  consider- 
able amount  of  fruit. 

Alkali  lands  range  very  widely  in  value,  according 
to  the  amount  of  alkali  which  they  contain,  and  their 
chief  value  at  present  lies  in  their  ability  to  produce 
crops  for  pasturage. 

Green  manuring  with  leguminous  plants  is  a  treat- 
ment which  California  soils  are  greatly  in  need  of, 
owing  to  their  deficiency  in  humus;  but  because  our 
moisture  for  growth  is  available  during  the  winter) 
and  not  in  the  summer,  we  must  have  hardy  legumes 
for  our  practice  of  green  manuring.  Cowpeas  are 
not  suitable,  but  Canadian  field  peas,  lupins  and 
some  of  the  clovers  which  make  good  growth  during 
our  winter  season  are  now  being  satisfactorily  used 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Your  questions  are  so  complex  and  involve  so  much 
that  answers  can  only  be  found  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared treatise  on  the  subject,  which  our  "California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them  "  is  said  to  be. 

The  Agricultural  College. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  kindly  give  me  informa- 
tion concerning  the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  State. 
Are  there  any  beside  the  department  at  Berkeley  ? 
What  are  the  qualifications  for  entering;  does  a  per- 
son have  to  be  a  high  school  graduate  ?  Also  what 
would  be  cost  of  attending,  e.  g.,  books,  board  and 
tuition,  if  any  ? — Reader,  Sanger. 

There  is  only  one  agricultural  college  in  California, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley.  There  is  now  being  developed  at 
San  Luis  Obispo  an  agricultural  school  of  lower 
grade,  which  will  give  particular  attention  to  the 
practical  side  of  instruction.  This  school  was  estab- 
lished by  the  last  Legislature,  a  fine  farm  has  been 
purchased  as  a  site  for  it  and  construction  of  build- 
ings is  now  being  arranged  for  by  the  trustees.  It 
is  expected  that  the  school  will  be  open  next  year — 
as  early  in  the  year  as  the  buildings  can  be  secured. 
For  regular  entrance  to  the  college  of  agriculture  a 
satisfactory  high  school  course  is  required,  and  four 
years  in  the  University  leads  to  a  degree.  There  is 
a  provision  that  a  student  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age  may  attend  as  a  special  in  agriculture 
for  a  long  or  short  period,  and  may  select 
such  agricultural  studies  as  he  desires  or  is 
prepared  for.  Special  students  are  admitted 
without  stated  examination  and  high  school 
preparation  is  not  insisted  upon.  A  special  student 
cannot  take  a  degree.  There  are  now  being  offered 
"short  courses,"  of  which  two  will  begin  on  October 
7  and  continue  for  ten  weeks.  One  will  be  the  "  dairy 
school"  the  other  the  "short  course  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture."  For  these  courses  special  prepa- 
ration is  not  insisted  upon,  but  the  grammar  school 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  usually  expected,  and 
students  of  seventeen  years  and  upward  are  received. 
These  short  courses  are  for  young  and  old  of  both 
sexes  who  desire  to  learn  what  +hey  can  during  ten 
weeks  attendance.  One  can  meet  cost  of  living  in  a 
comfortable  way  at  about  $25  per  month;  he  can 
spend  twice  as  much,  or,  by  hiring  a  room  and  board- 
ing himself,  he  can  get  through  on  little  more  than 
half  as  much.  The  University  makes  no  charge  for 
tuition  and  expects  the  student  to  provide  for  his 
own  subsistence,  as  it  has  no  boarding  or  lodging 
adjuncts. 

Smyrna  Figs  from  Tehama  County. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  you  a  sample  of  Smyrna 
figs  which  grew  on  the  Stanford  ranch  at  Vina.  Mr. 
Chas.  G.  Lathrop,  who  has  charge  of  this  property, 
has  turned  the  fig  trees  over  to  me  to  fruit,  and  to 
propagate  young  trees  from.  The  above  mentioned 
trees  were  imported  by  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 
and  started  from  Smyrna  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1882,  and  reached  San  Francisco  early  in  April,  1882. 
Governor  Stanford  subscribed  a  certain  amount  to- 
wards paying  for  these  cuttings  and  received  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  them,  which  he  planted  at  Vina. 
There  are  100  of  these  trees  that  are  the  Lob  Ingir. 
This  variety  is  described  by  Gustave  Eisen  as  being 
the  best  type  of  Smyrna.— W.  Herbert  Sampson, 
Corning. 

The  figs  arrived  in  good  condition  and  are  a  fine 
sample.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 


old  trees  of  the  earliest  introduction  are  likely  to  be 
made  profitable  by  the  fortunate  acquisition  of  blas- 
tophaga. 

Cowpeas  in  California. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  tell  us  about  the  cow- 
peas: Where  to  get  the  seed,  what  time  to  sow,  how 
much  seed  to  the  acre,  how  deep  to  plow,  how  deep 
to  cover,  could  the  seed  be  plowed  in,  when  to  har- 
vest for  hay,  are  they  good  pasture  for  horses 
and  cows,  how  do  they  stand  dry  weather,  and  would 
it  pay  to  sow  on  sandy  soil? — Subseriber,  Santa 
Maria,  Cal. 

We  supposed  we  had  already  settled  the  main  facts 
about  the  cowpea  in  California.  There  is  a  large 
list  of  varieties  of  the  tender  legume  known  as  the 
cowpea,  and  they  are  all  beans  and  not  peas.  Like 
other  beans  they  will  not  stand  frost,  and  cannot  be 
grown  in  the  winter  unless  one  has  a  strictly  frostless 
place.  They  do  not  like  protracted  drouth,  though 
they  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  they  are  not 
profitable  on  dry  soil,  for  they  do  not  make  growth 
enough.  Sow  after  the  frost  is  over,  and  plow  in 
with  a  shallow  furrow;  if  the  soil  is  light  they  will 
come  through  all  right.  In  preparing  for  spring 
sowing  it  is  well  to  plow  deep  in  the  fall  to  get  deep 
culture  and  hold  moisture.  For  hay,  cut  before  the 
seed  hardens.  The  green  plant  is  good  cow  pastur- 
age and  for  horses,  so  far  as  they  take  to  them. 
There  are  very  few  places  where  cowpeas  are  worth 
growing  in  this  State. 

Reddening  Vine  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  leaf  from 
a  diseased  grape  vine.  A  number  of  them  began  to 
show  the  disease  shortly  after  the  grapes  set.  Some 
of  the  vines  affected  have  not  borne.  Some  not  so 
badly  affected  have  a  few  bunches  of  grapes.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  the  disease  and  remedy  ? — 
Reader,  Antioch. 

The  leaves  show  a  reddening  of  the  tissue  between 
the  veins  of  the  leaf.  It  is  not  in  itself  a  disease  nor 
can  the  cause  of  the  trouble  be  found  by  examination 
of  the  leaves  alone.  Something  is  the  matter  at  the 
roots.  Possibly  those  vines  are  on  gravelly  spots 
and  are  suffering  from  drying  out  of  the  soil;  possibly 
they  are  over  rock  or  hardpan  and  such  places  also 
become  too  dry.  Possibly  the  few  affected  vines  have 
phylloxera  on  the  roots.  Examine  the  soil  for  your- 
self as  to  moisture,  condition,  subsoil,  etc.,  and  if  you 
cannot  satisfy  yourself  of  the  cause  send  some  of  the 
small  fibrous  roots  for  microscopic  examination. 

For  a  Weary  Hen. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen 
which  seems  to  be  in  the  dumps  ;  she  sits  around  all 
day  and  has  no  energy,  preferring  to  drink  instead 
of  eating.  At  times  she  makes  a  wheezing  sound,  as 
though  she  had  a  cold.  Please  give  me  any  informa- 
tion you  can  as  to  the  cause  and  cure. — Reader, 
Penryn. 

Unless  we  could  get  clearer  symptoms  of  some 
other  trouble,  we  should  conclude  that  the  hen  was 
being  devoured  by  lice,  and  we  should  dust  her  thor- 
oughly with  insect  powder.  If  she  is  not  lousy,  you 
ought  to  find  some  other  signs  of  trouble  than  those 
you  mention.  ^ 

Grain  Weevil. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  what  is  the  cause  of  grain 
weevil,  how  it  originates,  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it. — 
— Subscriber,  Gilroy. 

The  cause  of  the  grain  weevil  is  the  presence  of  its 
parents,  and  the  multitude  of  its  cousins  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  thoroughly  cleaning  out,  airing,  fumigating 
and  whitewashing  the  place  where  you  keep  the 
grain.  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  weevils  is  to  fight 
them  by  these  methods,  open  the  building  during  the 
summer  to  heat  and  air,  whitewash  thoroughly  with 
good,  hot  whitewash,  filling  the  cracks  as  full  as  you 
can  with  a  good  force  pump  whitewash  sprayer. 

Manufactured  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor  :— One  friend  says  that  eggs  are 
manufactured  ;  another  says  the  so-called  manufac- 
tured eggs  are  eggs  that  have  been  preserved  in 
some  solution,  awaiting  a  market.  Which  is  right  ? — 
Reader,  Mare  Island. 

There  are  no  such  things  as  strictly  manufactured 
eggs— that  is,  all  the  various  forms  of  eggs  preserved 
by  cold  storage  or  in  solution,  or  by  drying,  etc., 
which  may  be  on  the  market,  are  nothing  but  eggs, 
and  are  not  made  out  of  other  substances.  There  are 


sometimes  reports  current  about  the  artificial  mar  i 
facture  of  an  egg  from  shell  to  yoke,  and  Califo 
has  been  credited  with  this  wonderful  operation;  t 
there  is  no  truth  in  any  such  reports. 

Silver  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  dip  Silver  prunes  in  lye 
like  French  prunes,  and  do  they  process  Silver 
prunes  like  French  prunes  ?  I  see  California  Silver 
prunes  in  the  market  look  so  yellow. — Edw.  Silva, 
Colorado. 

The  light  yellow  of  the  Silver  prunes  is  due  to  sul- 
phuring. You  will  have  to  experiment  yourself  to 
determine  what  exposure  to  sulphur  fumes  will  pro- 
duce the  result.  This  sulphuring  is  done  as  soon  as 
the  fresh  fruit  is  spread  on  the  trays  and  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  sun  for  drying. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
September  22,  1902. 

alexanpeh  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Most  southerly  winds  prevailed  during-  the  first  of  the 
week,  with  temperature  below  normal,  smoky  atmos- 
phere and  heavy  dews,  but  more  favorable  conditions 
commenced  with  Friday,  and  fruit  drying  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  High  winds  in  some  sections  Friday 
night  caused  slight  damage  to  late  fruits.  Almond  har- 
vesting and  prune  curing  continue  and  both  are  yielding 
heavy  crops.  Peach  drying  is  completed.  Grape  pick- 
ing is  progressing  and  the  yield  is  generally  very  satis- 
factory, though  wine  grapes  in  some  sections  are  not  up 
to  expectations.  Heavy  shipments  of  fruit  are  being 
made  from  Sacramento.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  con- 
dition.   Hop  drying  is  in  progress. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  foggy  and  cloudy  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  was  unfavorable  for  fruit  drying,  but  conditions 
were  more  favorable  at  the  close.  The  peach  crop  in 
many  places  is  too  heavy  for  handling  and  much  of  it 
will  be  wasted.  The  correspondent  at  Peachland  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  1000  tons  of  peaches  are 
going  to  waste  in  that  vicinity.  Grapes  and  late  fruits 
are  ripening  satisfactorily  and  grape  picking  is  progress- 
ing. Hop  picking  is  nearly  completed;  the  yield  is  the 
best  for  several  years.  Bean  harvest  has  commenced 
and  thrashing  will  begin  next  week;  the  crop  is  heavy. 
Corn  and  potatoes  are  in  good  condition.  Grain  thrash- 
ing and  hay  baling  are  progressing. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  dense  smoke  and  cool  weather  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  week  were  unfavorable  for  fruit  drying  and 
raisin  making,  but  conditions  improved  somewhat  toward 
the  close.  The  first  crop  of  raisin  grapes  is  nearly  all  on 
trays.  There  is  a  heavy  crop  of  grapes  in  most  sections, 
but  warmer  weather  is  needed  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  sugar.  Prune  picking  and  drying  are  progressing. 
Late  peaches  are  ripening  and  will  yield  <\  good  crop. 
Wine  making  has  commenced.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good 
condition.  Farmers  are  preparing  for  early  fall  work 
and  plowing  and  seeding  have  commenced  in  some  places. 
Dry  feed  is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear,  with  some 
cloudiness  at  night  and  fogs  along  the  coast.  Bean  har- 
vesting and  th'ashing  are  progressing  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  and  the  crop  is  reported  considerably  lighter 
than  last  season's.  A  good  crop  of  grain  has  been  har- 
vested and  thrashed  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Maria. 
Walnuts  are  beginning  to  open.  Peach  drying  is  nearly 
completed.  Grape  picking  and  curing  are  progressing, 
though  somewhat  retarded  by  the  scarcity  of  labor. 
Melons  are  plentiful,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Citrus 
fruits  continue  in  excellent  condition. 

Eureka  Summary.— The  weather  during  the  past 
week  was  favorable  for  crops,  except  in  the  interior 
where  soil  is  dry,  and  rain  is  much  needed.  Vegetables 
are  in  good  condition  and  plentiful.  Apples  are  coloring 
rapidly  and  picking  is  in  progress. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Sugar  beet  harvest  is  on. 
Oranges  have  fallen  more  than  usual,  but  prospects  are 
for  a  fair  crop.  


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  September  24,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Olive  Culture. 

By  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen  of  Bonlta,  San  Diego  County,  at  the  Univer 
sity  Farmers'  Institute  at  San  Diego. 

The  olive  occupies  a  peculiar  position  among  the 
fruits  grown  in  California.  Although  its  history  ex- 
tends over  the  entire  period  since  the  first  settlement 
of  the  Franciscan  missionaries,  yet  it  remains  to  day 
one  of  the  doubtful  quantities  concerning  whose  future 
we  find  great  diversity  of  opinion.  Why  is  it  that 
this  long  experience  and  familiarity  with  the  tree 
should  leave  us  in  a  quandary  as  to  the  place  which 
this  fruit  will  finally  occupy  in  the  horticultural  family 
of  California  ? 

What  was  Expected. — Olive  culture  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  a  different  spirit  from  the  other  branches 
of  fruit  grown.  Sentiment  and  theory  have  been 
active  factors  in  the  propaganda  of  planting,  further 
than  a  sober  and  businesslike  attempt  to  fill  an  ac- 
tive demand  for  the  product. 

The  olive  is  the  most  famed  of  fruits.  Whether  in 
the  sacred  literature  of  Palestire  or  the  classic  liter- 
ature of  Greece  and  Rome  it  stands  pre  eminent.  It 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  everyone.  The  large 
place  occupied  by  this  fruit  in  the  food  economy  of  the 
people  of  southern  Europe  ;  the  tremendously  long 
figures  which  are  required  to  express  the  product 
and  consumption  of  Italy,  France  and  Spain  have  led 
us  to  hope  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
waiting  open-mouthed  for  our  health-giving  product. 
We  did  not  reflect  how  long  it  would  be  before  the 
Yankee  workman  would  give  up  the  habit  of  genera- 
tions and  replace  apple  pie  with  black  olives  and 
bread.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  his  digestion  and 
our  pocketbook  if  he  would  do  this,  but  custom  is  a 
hard  thing  to  change,  and  he  probably  cares  more 
for  his  palate  than  his  stomach,  anyway. 

The  truth  is  that  the  American  people  are  not  yet 
olive  eaters.  The  habit  is  growing  and  in  time  will 
require  a  large  product  to  supply  its  demand  ;  but 
when  we  try  unduly  to  force  consumption  we  do  so  at 
least  to  the  temporary  discomfort  of  our  bank  ac- 
count. 

Too  Large  for  Profit — I  have  had  occasion  to 
journey  about  considerably  this  summer  in  southern 
California,  and  often  in  the  most  unlikely  spots — so 
far  as  accessibility  to  markets  is  concerned — I  have 
stumbled  across  olive  orchards  running  up  into  hun- 
dreds of  acres  each.  The  general  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  how  it  pays  is  that  we  can't  afford  to  pick  the 
crop.  This  state  of  things  causes  one  to  reflect  as  to 
what  theory  the  planter  could  have  had  in  mind  when 
he  went  into  the  business  on  such  a  large  scale.  Es- 
pecially is  this  so  when  we  come  to  find  that  many  of 
these  large  orchards  were  set  out  in  varieties  which 
are  only  suitable  for  making  oil;  and,  if  anything 
has  been  demonstrated  in  California  fruit  culture,  it 
would  seem  to  be  that  we  can  not  afford  to  grow  olives 
simply  for  oil.  With  an  average  crop,  after  paying 
expenses  of  growing,  picking  and  hauling  to  mill,  the 
price  which  the  mill  owner  can  afford  to  pay  leaves 
too  small  a  margin  to  suit  the  ordinary  grower. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  to  me  that  the  evolution  of 
the  olive  industry  will  lead  to  small  orchards,  care- 
fully tended,  where  the  main  product  will  be  a  high 
grade  of  pickling  fruit,  and  the  by-product  of  small 
fruit  and  culls  will  go  for  oil. 

Room  at  the  Top. — I  remember  that  two  or  three 
years  ago  Prof.  Wickson  was  speaking  to  us  at  one 
of  these  institutes  of  the  necessity  in  fruit  culture  of 
growing  the  best.  It  is  the  old  story  that  there  is 
always  room  at  the  top.  He  illustrated  this  by  say- 
ing that  while  the  average  peach  crop  was  going 
begging  at  about  $15  a  ton,  some  growers,  who  had 
the  right  varieties  and  had  obtained  large  size  by 
careful  thinning  and  the  best  of  culture  in  every  way, 
could  not  supply  the  demand  for  their  product  at  $55. 
I  think  the  same  state  of  affairs  will  hold  true  with 
olives.  I  have  known  the  time  when  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  fine  pickling  olives.  Such  fruit 
has  ordinarily  sold  at  $100  per  ton,  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  below  $80,  while  oil  olives  this  year  sold  at  $40, 
and  even  lower. 

Pickles.— The  sale  of  California  ripe  pickled  olives 
is  constantly  increasing  in  the  country  at  large, 
though  up  to  the  present  time  the  demand  outside  of 
California  is  practically  confined  to  the  large  Eastern 
cities.  It  mostly  springs  from  those  who,  as  tourists, 
have  eaten  them  while  in  this  State.  This  demand  is 
a  matter  of  slow  growth  and  can  not  be  forced  too 
rapidly  without  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper. 

Uncertainty  and  irregularity  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  is  a  chief  cause  in  the  slowness  of  our  olives 
in  winning  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  market.  If 
all  California  olives  shipped  East  had  been  uniformly 
good  and  sound — safe  for  the  middleman  to  keep  and 
handle — there  can  be  no  question  but  what  the  sale 
for  them  would  now  be  many  times  what  it  is.  How- 
ever, the  demand  does  grow,  and  the  shipper  with 
experience  learns  to  know  what  stock  is  safe  to  ship 
and  what  must  be  sold  on  the  local  market.  There  is 
reason  for  confidence  that  ultimately  the  market  for 
pickles  will  assume  considerable  proportions.  The 


product  has  the  strong  advantage  of  being  without 
competition,  as  it  stands  in  an  entirely  different  class 
from  the  green  imported  stock.  If  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  the  consumption  of  the  entire  coun- 
try should  be  in  proportion  to  that  in  this  State,  the 
industry  of  producing  them  would  be  one  of  magni- 
tude. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  ripe  pickles.  During 
the  past  few  years  some  packers  have  been  putting 
up  green  pickles  and  have  found  a  good  market  for 
them  in  this  State.  Those,  of  course,  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  imported  stock,  and  so  far  I 
have  never  seen  any  which  were  anything  so  attract- 
ive in  appearance.  As  imported  stock  of  small  size 
sells  for  very  much  lower  prices  than  what  we  obtain 
for  our  ripe  pickles,  I  should  doubt  very  much 
whether  we  can  compete  with  it  successfully  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  The  foreigners  have  some  method 
of  coloring  their  green  olives  so  as  to  give  them  a 
uniform  and  attractive  appearance.  It  must  be  per- 
fectly harmless,  since  it  has  been  in  use  probably  for 
generations,  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  that 
any  injury  ever  came  from  its  use. 

Colored  Olives  — This  leads  me  to  speak  of  color- 
ing black  pickles,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said 
during  the  past  year.  It  was  charged  that  a  certain 
firm  in  Los  Angeles  used  analine  dye  in  order  to  give 
their  olives  a  uniform  black  color,  in  imitation  of  the 
natural  color  of  black  split  olives.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  ought  to  condemn  and  prevent  by 
any  legal  means  the  use  of  chemicals  injurious  to 
health  in  food  products  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  it  is  more  reprehensible  to  color  olives 
black  by  a  harmless  method  than  it  is  to  color  them 
green.  As  I  have  said  above,  we  have  eaten  arti- 
ficially-colored imported  olives  all  our  lives,  and  it  has 
never  occurred  to  any  of  us  to  raise  an  objection;  yet 
when  Prof.  Hilgard  suggested  an  equally  harmless 
method  of  giving  them  a  black  color,  a  perfect  storm 
of  abuse  was  directed  against  him.  As  he  stated, 
the  use  of  minute  quantities  of  copperas  in  coloring  is 
not  nearly  so  injurious  to  the  health  as  the  use  of  sul- 
phur in  coloring  dried  fruit;  yet  the  latter  custom  is 
practically  universal.  The  use  of  copperas  in  olives 
is  to  be  deplored,  not  because  it  is  injurious  to  the 
health,  which  it  is  not,  but  because  even  the  smaller 
dose,  which  will  give  the  desired  result  in  color,  in- 
jures the  flavor  of  the  olive.  That  delicious  nutty 
taste  which  is  the  cause  of  the  popularity  of  our  ripe 
olives  is  lost,  and,  obviously,  if  we  adopt  this  practice 
we  run  the  risk  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  If  copperas  is  used  at  all,  it  should  be 
with  greatest  caution.  It  will  be  better  for  all  con- 
cerned if  the  public  can  be  educated  to  accept  the 
natural  variegated  color. 

The  Oil  Situation. — While  the  future  of  our  pickles 
is  full  of  encouragement,  the  same  can  not  be  said 
with  regard  to  oil.  Pure  olive  oil  can  be  bought  in 
this  State  to-day  at  $2  per  gallon.  Oil  can  not  be 
manufactured  and  sold  at  this  price  and  yield  a  profit 
to  the  grower.  To  begin  with,  the  tree  is  not  a  steady 
or  a  heavy  bearer.  I  doubt  whether  any  good-sized 
orchard  in  southern  California  can  show  a  record  of 
production  for  ten  years  averaging  one  ton  per  acre 
per  annum.  Yet  it  would  have  to  do  better  than  this 
to  be  attractive  for  investment  as  an  oil  producer. 

Doubtless,  many  individual  oil  makers  will  get  re- 
stricted markets  which  will  pay  them  better  prices 
than  this,  especially  where  they  maintain  a  high 
reputation  for  their  best  stock  bottled  under  their 
own  brands.  Such  markets,  however,  can  not  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  form  an  outlet  for  a  large  pro- 
duct. Most  of  us  have  tried  to  place  oil  on  the  East- 
ern market  and  have  been  discouraged  at  the  progress 
made.  The  imported  oil,  adulterated  though  it  is,  is 
skillfully  made  and  put  up  attractively,  and  the  aver- 
age consumer  can  not  tell  whether  it  is  pure  or  not. 
I  noticed  the  other  day  in  a  report  from  New  York 
that  California  oil  was  gaining  in  favor,  but  that  they 
could  not  use  stock  bottled  at  this  end,  because  of  the 
greater  cost  of  glass,  etc.,  here.  Hence  the  demand 
was  wholly  for  bulk  goods.  The  reason  for  the  pref- 
erence may  be  as  stated,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
more  likely  that  the  desire  of  the  purchaser  to  adul- 
terate the  oil  in  the  East  is  the  real  ground  for  it. 
He  can  add  an  equal  bulk  of  cottonseed  oil  and  still 
have  an  article  fully  up  to  the  average;purity  of  im- 
ported goods. 

Varieties. — If  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  the  hope 
of  olive  culture  lies  rather  in  the  production  of  pickles 
than  of  oil,  then  it  follows  that  in  planting  one  should 
set  out  varieties  valuable  for  pickling  and  preferably 
such  as  are  suitable  for  both  purposes.  I  think  there 
is  a  pretty  general  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  Mis- 
sion is  the  best  all-around  variety.  It  is  best  suited 
for  ripe  pickles,  and  everything  that  can't  be  used 
for  this  purpose  can  be  made  into  oil.  It  is  claimed — 
and  it  is  doubtless  true — that  there  are  other  varie- 
ties which  give  a  more  delicately  flavored  oil ;  but  so 
long  as  we  find  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  distin- 
guish and  pay  the  difference  between  pure  oil  and 
that  which  is  half  cottonseed,  refinements  like  that 
can  hardly  be  worth  taking  into  account.  The  Mis- 
sion certainly  makes  a  very  fine  oil,  even  if  not  the 
best  possible. 

Such  varieties  like  the  Manzanillo,  which  promised 
great  excellence,  have  no  commercial  value,  owing  to 
being  subject  to  an  internal  rot  as  they  ripen.  Thus 
they  can  be  used  only  for  green  pickles.    The  large 


varieties— known  to  the  trade  as  Spanish  Queen  olives 
— have  the  same  limitation,  though  they  may  prove 
to  have  enough  value  for  this  purpose  to  justify  plant- 
ing. Large  size  generally  counts  in  fruit,  and  when 
we  learn  to  put  up  olives  of  this  type  as  well  as  they 
do  in  Spain,  I  shall  expect  them  to  give  a  good  profit. 
The  Columella  has  a  real  merit,  and  anyone  who  in* 
tends  to  make  a  specialty  of  pickling  ought  to  plant 
at  least  a  small  portion  of  his  orchard  to  them.  They 
part  easily  with  the  bitter  principle  and  make  excep- 
tionally firm,  sound  pickles  of  a  type  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Mission.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
them  personally,  but  those  who  have  tell  me  that  they 
keep  perfectly  from  year  to  year. 

Irrigation. — It  is  probably  a  misfortune  that  the 
olive  is  so  exceptionally  hardy  a  tree,  maintaining  life 
under  every  adversity.  This  characteristic  has  led 
to  the  planting  of  large  orchards  on  poor  soil  and 
where  they  can  not  be  irrigated.  Because  a  tree 
will  grow  under  adverse  conditions,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  thrive,  and  unless  a  fruit  tree  of  any  kind 
does  thrive,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  will  not 

pay- 

The  olive  orchard  should  be  irrigated  and  have  the 
same  careful  attention  that  one  expects  to  give  to  a 
citrus  orchard,  and  only  under  such  conditions  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  it  to  give  good  results. 

Pests. — So  far  in  this  county,  and,  I  think,  in  south- 
ern California,  the  only  enemy  which  troubles  the 
grower  is  black  scale,  with  which  the  tree  is  a  great 
favorite.  Fortunately,  however,  the  little  black  Aus- 
tralian ladybug,  (Rizobius  ventralis),  together  with 
other  parasites,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  so  that  for 
many  years  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  spend 
any  money  in  keeping  the  orchard  clean  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  The  new  internal  parasite  com- 
ing from  South  Africa  will,  if  what  we  hear  about  its 
work  proves  true,  be  a  still  more  efficient  friend. 

The  olive  knot,  which  has  caused  alarm  in  the  north- 
ern and  central  part  of  this  State,  and  the  olive  fly, 
the  most  dreaded  enemy  in  Europe,  have  so  far  left 
us  in  peace,  so  that  with  us,  at  least,  the  olive  indus- 
try is  rather  fortunate  in  respect  to  pests,  as  com- 
pared with  most  branches  of  fruit  growing. 

The  Future. — To  sum  up,  I  believe  that  olive  cult- 
ure will  continue  with  us.  While  certain  colossal 
mistakes  will  remain  as  warnings  to  posterity,  from 
this  time  on  we  may  expect  a  slow  and  steady  growth 
in  proportion  as  the  market  expands.  It  seems  to  me 
unwise  for  the  planter  to  make  the  olive  orchard  his 
sole  means  of  support.  It  is,  and  always  will  be,  an 
erratic  bearer.  The  testimony  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  this.  However,  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  apple,  which  is  by  general  con- 
sent the  king  of  fruits.  In  New  England  you  rarely 
find  a  farmer  who  relies  exclusively  on  his  apple  or- 
chard for  a  living,  yet  you  rarely  find  a  farm  without 
its  apple  orchard. 

So  it  may  prove  with  us  here  in  southern  California 
with  the  olive.  A  small  orchard,  well  watered  and 
well  tilled,  will  be  a  source  of  profit  and  satisfaction; 
a  large  one,  where  the  same  attention  of  detail  can 
not  easily  be  given,  too  often  of  sorrow  and  regret. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Farming. 

By  Mr.  Chester  Qvan  at  the  University  Farmers'  Institute  at 
Lakeside. 

To  succeed  in  the  dairy  business,  we  must:  First — 
Have  good  dairy  cows.  Second — We  must  be  near 
our  market,  or  on  the  line  of  a  railroad,  so  we 
can  send  our  milk,  cream  or  butter  to  market  at  the 
least  cost.  Third — We  must  have  land  where  we  can 
raise  our  feed  of  the  right  sort,  so  as  to  avoid  paying 
out  too  much  of  our  income  for  concentrated  feeds, 
beans,  oil  cakes,  stc.  We  must  also  have  good  clean 
water  and  plenty  of  it;  not  in  holes  for  the  cows  to 
wade  into  and  make  it  foul,  but  in  troughs,  where  it 
can  be  kept  pure  and  clean. 

Breeds  — You  must  be  your  own  judge  of  the  breed 
that  will  suit  you  best.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  different  dairy  breeds  in 
the  cost  of  producing  a  gallon  of  milk  or  a  pound  of 
butter,  but  I  would  advise  you  to  select  that  breed  of 
cows  which  you  like  the  best,  for  you  will  surely  give 
them  the  best  care  and  take  more  interest  in  their 
welfare. 

Feeds. — The  cost  of  keeping  cows  varies  with  the 
individual  cows  kept,  also  with  the  kinds  of  feed  fed, 
how  they  are  fed,  and  whether  we  have  to  buy  con- 
centrated food  to  balance  our  ration,  or  whether  we 
raise  such  foods  as  will  furnish  us  with  a  balanced 
ration. 

Let  us  remember  while  feeding  our  cows  that  it 
requires  a  large  amount  of  food  which  the  cows  eat 
to  repair  the  waste  of  energy.  The  further  your 
cow  has  to  travel,  and  the  higher  the  hills  she  has  to 
climb  to  get  her  food,  the  more  food  is  required  to 
repair  the  wasted  energy,  and  that  our  profit  from 
that  cow  comes  from  the  food  which  is  eaten  in  excess 
of  the  amount  taken  to  repair  this  waste.  We  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  that  part  of  the  food 
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which  the  cow  can  digest  which  is  of  value,  and  the 
milking  qualities  of  a  cow  depend  largely  on  her  power 
to  digest  and  to  assimilate  her  food. 

The  daily  ration  of  a  cow  of  1000  pounds  weight 
should  contain  2}  pounds  of  protein,  12  to  13  pounds 
of  carbo-hydrates,  and  i  to  §  pounds  of  crude  fat,  all 
in  digestible  form. 

The  protein  is  the  most  expensive,  and  is  used  to 
form  the  hair,  horns,  hoofs,  muscles  and  lean  meat, 
also  the  casein  of  milk.  The  carbo-hydrates  furnish 
the  heat  for  the  body  of  the  animal,  also  the  energy; 
they  form  the  largest  part  of  all  vegetable  foods,  and 
are  stored  in  the  cow  as  fat.  The  ether  extract  is 
either  burned  in  the  body  to  produce  heat,  or  is 
stored  as  fat. 

A  good  dairy  cow  cannot  eat  enough  coarse  fodder 
to  do  her  best  unless  it  carries  a  large  percentage  of 
protein.  Such  a  food  is  alfalfa,  and  I  believe  it  the 
best  cow  feed  we  can  grow,  if  we  can  grow  it,  on  our 
farms,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  cow  to  eat  enough  to 
make  a  balanced  ration,  or  very  near  it.  Oats  cut 
green  make  a  very  good  cow  feed,  but  you  should  add 
some  other  food  carrying  protein  to  balance  your 
ration  such  as  bean  or  cotton-seed  oil.  Green  corn 
fodder  is  also  good,  but  you  must  add  both  protein 
and  carbo-hydrates  to  balance  it. 

Good  alfalfa  hay  carries  about  the  same  amount  of 
protein  and  carbo-hydrates  as  bran,  but  not  so  much 
fat.  Let  us  remember  that  the  secret  of  economical 
feeding  consists  in  feeding  just  enough,  and  no  more, 
of  each  of  the  digestable  nutrients  named  above; 
otherwise  any  excess  will  be  voided  and  lost.  A  cow 
should  never  be  fed  more  than  she  will  eat  up  clean 
at  the  time.  If  she  has  feed  left  over  to  breath  on 
she  will  not  eat  it.  She  will  eat  more  if  not  fed  too 
much  at  a  time. 

If  your  cow  inclines  to  get  too  fat  and  don't  make 
milk  of  her  food,  she  has  been  spoiled  for  the  dairy 
by  the  way  she  was  fed  while  young;  that  is,  if  she 
comes  from  good  dairy  stock,  and  it  will  be  best  to 
make  beef  of  her.  But  if  she  shows  signs  of  losing 
flesh,  everything  going  to  milk,  her  ration  of  carbo- 
hydrates should  be  increased  by  feeding  some  rolled 
barley,  corn  or  other  heat  and  fat  producing  food. 
Each  cow  must  be  fed  all  that  she  will  eat  and  keep 
in  the  same  flesh,  and  turn  the  rest  of  her  food  into 
milk. 

Green,  succulent  food  is  the  best  for  producing 
milk,  and  is  the  most  natural  food  for  the  cow,  but 
we  cannot  well  have  it  all  of  the  time  in  this  dry  cli- 
mate without  water  and  alfalfa,  and  then  there  will 
be  a  time  when  it  would  pay  to  have  a  silo  full  of  corn 
fodder  to  help  out,  even  if  we  do  not  have  to  feed 
bought  protein. 

Care. — Next  to  feeding  is  regularity  in  feeding  and 
milking;  the  feeding  should  be  done  at  the  same  time 
every  day,  as  the  cow  will  expect  her  food  when  the 
time  comes  for  her  to  have  it,  and  if  she  don't  get  it 
she  will  worry  and  fret  till  she  is  fed,  and  she  won't 
do  her  best.  She  should  also  be  milked  at  regular 
times  each  day,  and  in  the  same  order  and  by  the 
same  person.  No  cow  will  do  her  best  if  you  contin- 
ually change  time  of  feeding,  time  of  milking  and 
milker. 

Treat  your  cow  kindly;  don't  kick  her  or  pound  her 
with  your  milk  stool  if  she  don't  put  her  foot  back 
when  you  tell  her  to.  Don't  scare  her,  nor  in  any 
way  cause  her  to  fear  you  if  you  want  the  best  results. 
Keep  a  testing  machine  and  test  and  weigh  the  milk 
from  each  cow  at  regular  intervals,  and  dry  up  and 
beef  all  cows  that  don't  come  up  to  the  proper  stand- 
ard. It  costs  as  much  to  feed  a  1%  cow  as  a  40% 
cow. 

Experiment. — At  the  Illinois  experiment  station  a 
complete  record  in  detail  was  kept  of  the  result  of 
feeding  two  grade  cows  of  no  particular  breed,  one 
nine  years  old,  the  other  six  years  old.  These  cows 
were  fed  through  the  year  as  nearly  alike  as  possible, 
and  there  was  a  very  slight  difference,  less  than  300 
pounds  in  the  amount  of  nutrients  consumed  by 
each,  and  yet  one  of  these  cows  produced  564TVo- 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  and  the  other  298xVu  ;  one  cow 
gave  gave  266  pounds  more  butter  fat  than  the  other 
cow  on  practicaily  the  same  feed.  Figuring  the  but- 
ter fat  at  25  cents  per  pound,  one  yielded  $141.20, 
the  other  $74.76,  or  a  difference  between  the  two 
cows  of  $66.54. 

Milking. — Dry  your  cows  up  two  months  before 
calving,  and  don't  use  the  milk  for  two  or  three  days 
after  calving. 

The  dust  should  be  brushed  from  the  sides  and 
udder  of  the  cow,  and  the  udder  should  be  rinsed 
with  clean  water  and  dried  with  a  clean  cloth  before 
milking,  it  will  keep  out  dust  and  filth  from  your  milk 
and  your  milk  will  keep  sweet  much  longer  ;  besides 
it  will  soften  the  teats,  leaving  them  much  more  pli- 
able and  the  milking  will  be  easier.  Above  all  things 
don't  dip  your  fingers  in  the  milk  to  soften  the  teats, 
it  is  a  vile  practice;  milk  with  dry  teats  always. 
Remove  the  milk  from  the  barn  or  yard  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  it  will  absorb  the  vile  odors  very  fast  and 
spoil  its  flavor  and  keeping  qualities.  The  quicker 
you  cover  your  milk  the  longer  it  will  keep. 

Never  cover  your  milk  cans  while  the  milk  is  warm, 
it  may  develop  a  poison  and  it  will  spoil  much  quicker. 

Observe  the  utmost  cleanliness  about  the  cows, 
their  attendants,  the  dairy  and  all  utensils  used. 

Clean,  pure  water  and  plenty  of  salt  should  always 
be  where  the  cows  can  get  at  it. 


Do  your  milking  quickly  and  quietly,  and  stop  when 
you  are  done  ;  don't  sit  and  strip  and  strip  after  you 
have  got  all  the  milk,  and  don't  save  the  first  few 
streams  of  milk. 

The  last  census  shows  an  increase  of  22%  in  the 
population  of  this  country  during  the  past  ten  years, 
while  it  only  shows  an  increase  of  4%  in  the  milk 
cows.  Surely  there  is  a  bright  future  for  the  intelli- 
gent breeder  of  dairy  cows. 


New  Dairy  Instructor  at  the  University. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Major,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  called  to  Berkeley  to  take  charge  of  the 
dairy  department.  He  succeeds  Professor  Leroy 
Anderson,  who  has  resigned  to  become  director  of 
the  new  State  Polytechnic  School  at  San  Luis 
Obispo.  A  model  barn  is  being  erected  on  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  and  a  herd  of  twenty-five  cows  will 
be  installed  there. 

Mr.  Major  was  born  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and 
for  the  past  eleven  years  has  been  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  first  as  a  student  and  later  as  an  ex- 
pert in  dairying.  He  has  had  varied  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  the  herd  and  in  scien- 
tific investigation  in  animal  industry. 

The  short  course  in  dairying,  to  be  given  at  the 
University  from  October  7th  to  December  18th,  will 
be  under  Mr.  Major's  direction.  The  short  course 
students  will  make  butter  and  cheese  in  the  well 
equipped  University  creamery,  and  will  be  in- 
structed in  the  science  of  the  subject,  and  in  labora- 
tory methods. 


To  calculate  the  working  energy  that  a  given  vol- 
ume of  water  under  a  given  head  or  fall  is  capable  of 
producing,  is  determined  by  the  weight  acid  velocity  of 
the  water.  The  weight  is  an  unvarying  factor,  a  given 
quantity  always  weighing  the  same,  but  the  velocity 
varies  according  to  the  height  of  column  or  head.  The 
initial  velocity  of  spouting  fluids  is  directly  as  the  square 
roots  of  the  heights  of  the  columns,  or  of  the  pressure, 
the  initial  velocity  under  a  4-foot  head  being  16  2  feet  per 
second,  and,  the  square  root  of  4  (2);  to  ascertain  the 
spouting  velocity  of  any  other  height,  take  its  square 
root,  divide  it  by  2,  the  square  root  of  the  4-foot  head, 
and  multiply  it  by  16.2,  the  spouting  velocity  of  the  4-foot 
head.  With  a  head  16  feet  high  the  square  root  is  4; 
divide  by  the  square  root  of  4,  which  is  2,  multiply  by 
16.2,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  32  4,  which  equals  the 
spouting  velocity  due  to  a  16-foot  head  of  water.  By  the 
same  rule  is  found  that  the  spouting  velocity  due  to  a 
head  64  feet  high  is  64  8,  for  the  square  root  of  64  is  four 
times  greater  than  the  square  root  of  4,  therefore  the 
velocity  must  be  four  times  greater  than  the  velocity  due 
to  the  4-foot  head.  The  initial  spouting  velocity  of  any 
other  head  of  water  can  be  ascertained  by  the  same 
method  of  calculation.  Measured  by  spouting  velocity 
alone,  it  would  appear  that  there  is  a  relative  loss  of 
power  as  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  increases.  A 
64-foot  head  is  sixteen  times  the  height  of  a  4-foot  head, 
and  yet  the  spouting  velocity  of  the  former  is  but  four 
times  greater  than  the  latter.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  while  the  spouting  velocity  has  been  in- 
creased but  fourfold,  the  pressure  has  been  increased 
sixteenfold,  so  that  against,  say,  one  velocity  and  one 
pressure  in  the  4-foot  head,  there  is  in  the  64-foot  head 
four  velocities  and  sixteen  pressures,  which  means  great 
increase  in  power,  instead  of  a  relative  decrease.  Thus  a 
water  wheel  which  would  develop  2  H.  P.  under  a  4-foot 
head,  would  develop  128  H.  P.  under  a  64-foot  head. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  raising  the  head  sixteen  times 
the  power  is  increased  sixty-four  times  It  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  say  that,  while  theoretically  the  power  is  in- 
creased sixty-four  times,  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel  un- 
der the  high  head  is  not  in  so  great  a  proportion,  on  ac- 
count of  increased  friction  due  to  its  greater  speed.  The 
speed  of  a  wheel  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
therefore  the  speed  of  a  wheel  under  a  64-foot  head  would 
be  four  times  greater  than  it  would  be  under  a  4-foot 
head.  This  brings  up  another  phase  of  the  subject. 
While  the  64-foot  head  develops  four  times  as  much 
power  as  the  4-foot  head,  four  times  as  much  water  is 
consumed  in  doing  it.  When  a  given  quantity  of  water 
is  consumed  in  both  cases,  the  power  of  the  64-foot  head 
is  but  sixteen  times  that  of  the  4-foot  head,  or  in  exact 
ratio  to  the  heights  of  the  head.  That  is:  A  given  quan- 
tity of  water  in  a  64-foot  head  will  develop  sixteen  times 
the  power  that  it  would  in  a  4-foot  head,  because  the 
former  head  equals  sixteen  times  the  height  of  the 
water. 


The  eastern  Washington  wheat  growers  are  said 
to  be  having  their  innings  this  year.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Tacoma  that  the  large  wheat  crop  now  being 
harvested,  together  with  its  sale  at  good  prices,  is 
having  a  marvelous  effect  in  rehabilitating  the  for- 
tunes of  farmers  who  became  discouraged  several 
years  ago  and  all  but  lost  their  farms  on  mortgages. 
The  big  crops  of  last  year  and  this  year  have  enabled 
these  farmers  to  pay  their  debts  and  many  of  them 
now  have  good  bank  balances,  or  money  out  at  inter- 
est. This  has  the  cheery  sound  of  a  boom  bugle.  We 
hope  there  is  more  in  it  than  that,  however. 


The  pressure  on  any  perpendicular  exposed  surface 
occasioned  by  wind  can  be  figured  in  pounds.  The 
square  of  the  velocity  in  miles  per  hour  X  005  =  the 
pressure  in  pounds  by  square  foot;  so  that  a  wail 
15  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high  would  have  a  total 
pressure  against  it  produced  by  a  40-mile  wind  of 
2400  pounds.  Conversely,  the  velocity  of  wind  can 
be  figured  from  the  observed  pressure  by  the  formula 

v^200  X  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot.  Fo*-  in- 
stance, a  wind  pressure  of  8  pounds  per  square  foot  would 
show  200  X  8  ^  %/ieuj  s=  40  miles  per  hour. 


FORESTRY. 


The  Relation  of  Forestry  to  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  T.  P.  Lukens  of  Pasadena  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  San  Bernardino. 

War  nor  pestilence  has  ever  wrought  such  destruc- 
tion, nor  caused  so  much  suffering  nor  loss  to  human- 
ity, as  the  irrational  destruction  of  forests.  Blinded 
with  greed  for  immediate  gain,  our  forests  are  de- 
stroyed. The  forestry  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  to  avert  the  calamity  that  other  nations 
have  experienced,  by  rational  methods  of  harvesting 
to  perpetuate  our  forests. 

No  one  can  mingle  with  trees  and  not  be  bettered. 
It  is  there  we  meet  the  birds,  vieing  with  the  winds 
and  rippling  waters  in  sweetest  song;  for  these  alone 
should  they  be  defended.  But  there  is  a  crisis  ap- 
proaching, and  near  at  hand,  wherein  our  very  exist- 
ence is  threatened,  to  avert  which  will  require  the 
united,  unselfish  effort  of  every  good  citizen. 

History  gives  no  instance  of  ruined  cities  being  dis- 
covered in  a  wooded  country;  always  on  a  desolate, 
treeless  plain  or  hill,  as  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Greece,  and  even  in  our  own  Arizona.  But  not  so 
when  the  cities  were  builded;  the  hills  and  mountains 
were  well  covered  with  trees,  while  the  plains  and 
valleys  were  rich  in  crops  nourished  by  bountiful 
rains,  induced  and  conserved  by  the  forests.  All  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  improvident  acts  of  man, 
bringing  about  a  desolation  equal  to  that  of  the 
moon. 

The  forest  is  the  mother  of  the  stream;  without 
forests  there  can  be  no  irrigation,  and  without  for- 
estry there  can  be  no  forests.  Forests  are  a  heri- 
tage to  us,  planted  and  reared  by  God  for  all  man- 
kind, and  for  all  time  to  come.  We  have  no  right  to 
rob  the  unborn  of  its  rights  in  this  great  heritage, 
but  should  deliver  it  to  our  successors  unimpaired. 

Like  the  mortgage  with  accumulated  interest,  we 
are  liable  to  foreclosure  unless  we  deal  squarely  with 
posterity. 

What  Forests  Do. — How  forests  beneficially  affect 
a  clime,  how  they  supply  equable  humidity,  how  they 
afford  extensive  shelter,  create  springs,  and  control 
the  flow  of  rivers — all  this  the  teachings  of  science, 
the  records  of  history,  and  more  forcibly  still,  the 
sufferings  or  even  ruin  of  numerous  and  vast  com- 
munities, have  remonstrated  in  sad  experiences,  not 
only  in  times  long  past,  but  even  in  very  recent 
periods.  In  what  manner  their  humid  atmosphere 
and  their  feathered  singers  effectually  obstruct  the 
march  of  armies  of  locusts  in  the  Orient,  or  hinder 
the  progress  of  other  insects;  how  the  forests  as 
slow  conductors  of  heat  lessen  the  temperature  of 
warm  climes;  how  forests  as  ready  conductors  of 
electricity  much  influence  and  attract  the  current  of 
of  the  vapors,  or  impede  the  elastic  flow  of  the  air, 
with  its  storms  and  its  humidity,  far  above  the 
actual  height  of  the  trees,  and  how  they  condense 
the  moisture  of  the  clouds  by  lowering  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  has  over  and  over  again 
been  ascertained  by  many  a  thoughtful  observer. 

In  what  way  the  forests  shelter  the  soil  from  solar 
heat  and  produce  coolness  through  radiation  from 
the  endlessly  multiplied  surfaces  of  their  leaves,  and 
through  the  process  of  exhalation;  how  in  the  spongy 
stratum  of  decaying  vegetable  remnants  they  retain 
far  more  humidity  than  even  cultivated  soil;  how 
they  with  avidity  re-absorb  the  surplus  of  moisture 
from  the  air,  and  refresh  by  a  never-wanting  dew 
all  vegetation  within  them  and  in  their  vicinity,  has 
been  explained,  not  only  by  natural  philosophy,  but 
also  by  observation  of  the  plainest  kind.  How  forest 
trees  by  the  powerful  penetration  of  their  roots  de- 
compose the  rocks,  and  force  unceasingly  from  deep 
strata  the  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition  to 
the  surface;  how  they  create  and  maintain  the 
sources  for  the  gentle  flow  of  water  courses 
for  motive  power,  aqueducts,  irrigation,  water 
traffic  and  navigation;  how  they  mitigate  or 
prevent  malarious  influences — of  all  this  we  become 
cognizant  by  daily  experiences  almost  everywhere 
around  us.  We  have  to  look,  therefore,  far  beyond 
a  mere  temporary  wood  supply  when  we  wish  to  esti- 
mate the  blessings  of  forest  vegetation  rightly,  and 
our  mind  has  to  grasp  the  complex  causes  and 
sequences  originating  with  and  depending  on  the  for- 
ests before  their  value  as  a  total  can  be  understood. 

A  Great  Question. — The  question  of  the  manage- 
ment of  our  depleted  and  rapidly  disappearing  for- 
ests is  second  to  no  other  in  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  No  nation  on  earth  was  so 
blessed  in  the  beginning  with  the  extent  and  quality 
of  forests  as  our  own,  but  through  Ux  laws  and 
political  influence  the  mass  of  our  forests  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  Not  only  is  the 
waste  and  destruction  of  the  original  crop  distress- 
ing, but  also  the  entire  disregard  of  the  future  has 
been  thus  far  the  rule. 

While  the  economic  question  of  forestry  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  whole  people,  on  which  volumes 
could  be  written,  the  phase  of  this  question  which 
most  concerns  the  people  of  southern  California  is 
the  preservation  of  our  forests  for  the  conservation 
of  water. 

(to  be  continued  ) 
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The  California  State  Fair,  in  routine  official  man- 
agement, was  a  great  success.  In  the  character  of 
the  exhibit,  it  was  a  spotted  success.  The  attend- 
ance was  slim,  judging  from  appearances. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  slim  attendance  were 
varied — as  varied  as  the  sources  from  which  they 
came — and  interesting.  The  cigar  dealer,  in  front  of 
a  saloon  with  gaming  attachments,  declared  it  was 
because  Sacramento  is  a  "closed  "  town;  the  farmer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento,  who  drives  to  the 
Fair  in  his  family  rig  with  his  family,  declared  that 
it  would  be  better  if  there  were  trees  in  the  race- 
track park,  in  the  midst  of  which  hundreds  of  rigs 
and  families  like  his  could  gather  and  watch  the 
races  from  beneath  the  shade ;  the  California  in- 
ventor and  manufacturer,  who  had  been  beaten  for 
the  sweepstakes  medal  of  his  class  some  time  in  the 
past  by  what  he  called  a  "store  show"  of  many 
goods  manufactured  in  other  States,  as  well  as  some 
made  in  California,  declared  he  was  not  there  this 
year  because  he  considered  such  competition  unfair; 
the  native  son  said  he'd  like  to  be  excused  a  few  days, 
this  time,  he  had  to  attend  the  annual  N.  S.  G.  W. 
reunion  at  Santa  Rosa;  and  the  old-timer,  who  used 
to  help  work  up  county  exhibits,  declared  his  belief 
that  when  the  management  transferred  $1500  from 
that  purpose  to  the  racing  fund,  it  did  much  to 
destroy  the  Fair  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  and  popular 
interest  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  "  tired  feeling"  in  the  State 
at  large,  as  shown  in  the  attendance,  the  racing  was 
very  fair,  and  the  people  who  did  not  find  their  way 
into  the  grand  stand  kept  the  poolsellers  pretty 
busy.  The  cattle  show  was  the  largest  and  best  that 
has  been  on  the  grounds  for  years;  and,  drawn  to- 
gether, as  it  was,  by  interest  and  expectation  of 
good  things  from  the  judge,  exhibitors  went  away 
generally  satisfied  with  some  information  they  felt 
to  be  useful  and  a  compensation  for  their  time  and 
money,  and  with  a  feeling  that  an  award  there 
gained  was  worth  something. 

The  show  in  the  Pavilion  was  brilliant.  With 
music,  entertainments  for  the  eye  and  refreshment 
booths,  the  evenings  there  took  on  the  nature  of 
social  functions.  In  mercantile  lines  the  displays 
were  splendid,  especially  in  personal  wear  and  house 
furnishings.  In  farming  and  dairy  utensils  it  was 
good;  in  horticulture  there  were  a  few  excellent  dis- 
plays; in  agriculture — the  products  of  the  field  and 
farm— it  was  practically  nil.  The  poultry  pavilion 
showed  up  well  the  second  week.  Besides  all  these, 
there  were  some  useful  things  and  some  curiosities. 

ENTRIES. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  character  of  the  State 
Fair  this  year  than  the  entries  and  awards  in  the 
stock  department. 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorns,  """pen  Class.  Free  to  All— Joe  Marzen,  Lovelocks, 
Nev  ;  California  Pastoral  &  Agricultural  Co..  Ltd..  Merced; 
Bauen  Stock  Farm,  Lakevllle;  Estate  of  Wm.  H  Howard.  San 
Fraocisco;  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento;  R.  M.  Dunlap,  New- 
man 

Shorthorns.  State  Class.— Same  entries  as  above,  and  P.  H. 
Murphy,  Pernlns. 

Holsteins  or  Friesians.— F.  H.  Burke,  San  Jose;  Hewitt  &  Mc- 
Nulty,  Selma;  Pie  ce  Land  &  Stock  Co  .  Stockton. 

Jerseys— R  D.  Button,  Cottons.  N.  Y. ;  Henry  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco; C  V.  Osborn.  Elk  Grove;  Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento; 
W.  K.  Shatter,  San  Francisco. 

Ayreshihks  —  Geo.  Bement.  East  Oakland,  one  cjw. 

Herd  Sweepstakes  for  Beef  Breeds. —  Joe  Marzen,  Lovelocks, 
Nev. 

Grand  Sweepstakes  for  Beef  Breeds.  — Same  entries  as  for 

Shorthorns,  open  class. 
Herd  Sweepstakes  for  Standard  Dairy  Breeds.— Hewitt  & 

McNulty.  .ielm*:  Henrv  Pierce,  San  Francisco;  Pierce  L.  &  S. 

Co.,  Stockton;  Geo.  Bement,  East  Oakland. 
Grand  Sweepstakes  for  all  Dairy  Breeds.— Same  entries. 
HORSES. 

Thoroughbred  —  W.  R.  Randall.  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  E  W.  Pur- 
ser, S'n  Francisco:  Mrs.  E.  S.  Smith.  Sacramento:  Miss  Soio- 
man,  Sacramento;  Alf  Josephs,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Cunning- 
bam,  Sacramento;  Frank  Daroux,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  H.  London, 

San  Jose. 

Standard  Trotters —Mrs.  L.  B.  Palmer,  Stockton;  John  Ashley, 
Chlco;  Tuttle  Bros.,  Rocklln:  Wm.  Hendrickson,  San  Francisco; 
Tom  James.  San  Jose;  Gabilan  Stock  Farm,  Sa'lnas;  S.  C 
Tryon,  Sacramento;  P.  B.  Ave'-,  Rio  Vista;  F.  M.  Hammett, 
Watsonvll  e:  Mrs.  E.  W.  Caliendine,  Sacramento:  La  SieRta 
Ranch,  San  Jose;  S.  W.  Mlchell,  Sacramento;  W.  H.  Lumsden, 
Santa  Ro-a. 

Roadsters.— Geo.  A  Reed.  San  Jose;  C.  A  Arbedson.  College 
City;  W.  O  Bowers.  Cook  &  Quinton,  W.  H.  Harris,  J.  E.  Terry, 
J  H.  McMullen,  W.  J.  Irv  ne.  Dr.  C.  K.  Pmdery,  John  Batcher. 
S  H  Fai-lev,  C.  J .  Pearl,  Jr  , Sacramento;  P.  F.  Avey,  Rio  Vista; 
Silas  Richly,  College  City. 

Coach.— H.  H.  Wilson,  Marysville;  H.  S.  Moddison,  Broderlck. 

Carriage  Teams. — T.  L.  Dardis,  Stockton. 

Road-ter  Teams. -J.  W.  Wilson,  A.  H.  Anderson,  Sacramento 

Roadster  Teams  and  Rigs.-C.  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Buckman, 
Sacramento. 

Draft,  Normans  and  Percherons.— Clyde  Chlpman,  Covlna. 
English  Shires.— W.  B.  Hardman,  Volta;  McCormick  Bros  ,  Rio 
Vista. 

Horses,  Miscellaneous  —  Dr  J.  H.  Shirley,  Sacamento:  Jos. 
Marzen,  Lovelocks,  Nev.;  Oabilan  Stoek  Farm.  Salinas;  G.  E. 
imith,  Petaluma;  McCormick  Bros.,  Rio  Vista;  Napa  Stock 
Jarrn,  Napa;  H.  S.  Moddison,  Broderlck;  John  Asher,  Chlco; 
Tuttle  Bros  ,  Rocklln;  W.  M  Amer,  Madera:  Mrs  G.  A.  Kest- 
ler,  S.  U.  Mitchell.  B  C.  Trefry,  1.  '"bristle,  Frank  Ruhstaller, 
bacramento;  J.  C.  Hess,  Cotco  ;  H  H.  Wilson,  Marysville. 

Saddle.— E.  E  Maxwell,  H.  O  Buckman,  Sacramento. 

Ponies.— E.  M  Leitch.Dr.  B  F.  Pendery,  Sacramento. 

Jacks  — Blackwell  &  Beredoni,  Rocklin. 

SHEEP. 

FRENcn  Merino.— J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento. 
Southdown.— Thomas  Waite,  Perkins;  Geo.  Bement,  East  Oakland. 
Shropshire.— J.  H.  Glide  &  Son,  Sacramento. 
Hampshire  Downs.— J.  H.  Glide,  Sacramento. 


Persian  Sheep.— C.  P.  Bailey,  San  Jose. 

Angora  Goats.— C.  P.  Bailey,  C.  E  Bailey,  San  Jose. 

SWINE. 

Berkshire—  C.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento;  W.  R.  shatter,  San  Fran- 
cisco; C.  W.  Reed.  Sacramento;  Thos.  Waite,  Perkins;  Sessions 
&  Co  ,  Los  Angeles. 

Essex.— Faton  &  Shaw,  Cosumnes;  Geo.  Bement,  East  Oakland. 

Poland-^hina.— Sessions  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  S.  P  Llndgren, 
Klngsburg:  W.  R  McCaslin,  Cosumnes;  Clyde  Chlpman, Covlna; 
P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins. 

Duroc  Jersey  — W.  R.  Shatter  (BakersBeld),  San  Francisco. 

Special  Cheshires.— R.  D.  Buttm,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 

O.  I.  Chestbrs.— A.  Gordon,  Donlan  Bros.,  Hueneme. 

AWARDS. 

The  judging  by  Prof.  Carlyle  of  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  College  on  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
goats  was  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Fair 
to  stock  exhibitors  and  interested  spectators,  unless 
it  may  have  been  the  little  talks  from  him  setting 
forth  the  points  on  which  judgment  was  made,  which 
were  full  of  information  for  those  who  heard  and  were 
much  appreciated.  The  quality  of  the  decisions  in  all 
cases,  and  the  decisions  themselves  in  nearly  all  cases, 
were  cordially  approved  by  the  exhibitors.  In  only 
one  or  two  close  cases  did  they  continue  to  adhere  to 
their  previous  opinions.  The  judging  made  stock 
men  feel  that  they  had  not  come  in  vain,  and  gained 
for  Prof.  Carlyle  many  personal  friends.  The  public 
judgment  on  him  was,  "He'll  do."  Awards  were 
were  as  follows  : 

CATTLE. 

Shorthorns,  Free  for  All.-BuIIs:  Best  of  age,  Blythe  Vio- 
tor,  Marzen;  second,  Davenport  Duke,  C  P.  &  A.  Co. ;  best  2- 
year-old,  Inwood  Chief,  Howard;  sec  nd.  Silver  Knight  86tb, 
Marz»n;  best  1-year-old,  Marshall's  C'ombinat'on,  ... arzen;  sec- 
ond, Ro>al  Fashion,  Howard;  best  calf,  Valley  View  4tb,  Dun- 
lap;  second.  King  Spicy  30th,  Howard. 

Cows:  Bestofage,  Lady  Elgin  4th,  Marzen;  second,  Humboldt 
Maude  6th,  Marzen;  best  2-year-old,  Hopeful  57tb,  Howard;  sec- 
ond. Ame.la  B.  David  19th.  Marzen;  best  I  year,  Hopeful  64  h, 
Howard;  second,  Humuoldt  UOMTtfa  Marzen;  best  calf,  Duch- 
ess of  Humboldt  42d,  Marzen;  second,  Yolo  Duches-,  Glide. 

Herds:  Two  years  and  over,  one  male  and  four  femal-R,  owned 
by  one  person,  Blythe  Victor,  Lady  Elgin  4th,  Miss  Kate  Les- 
lie, Humboldt  Mai.de,  Beautv  H.  2d,  Marz  n;  undtr  2  years, 
Marshall's  combination,  Humboldt  Rose  7th  Madame  Malde 
16th,  Watt-r  Crystal  ad,  Duchess  of  Humboldt  4'd,  Marzen; 
under  1  year.  Chief  of  Valley  View  5th,  Hopeful  72d,  Hopeful 
71st,  Pansy  22d,  Mary  32d,  Howard. 
Shorthorns,  State  Cla'S.— Bulls:  Best  of  age,  Davenport  Duk», 
C  P.  &  A.  Co  ;  ►econd.  Baden  Duke  40tn,  Baden  Stock  Farm; 
best  a  years,  Inwood  <  hief.  Howard;  second,  Nevada  Boy  3Uth, 
Glide;  best  1  year,  Royal  Fashion,  Howard:  second,  Billy  Beau- 
mont. P  H.  Murphv;  best  calf,  Chief  of  Valley  View  4th,  Dun- 
lap;  second.  King  Spicy  3/tb,  Howard 

Cow*:  Best  of  age,  Sharon  Rose  of  Maple  Hill  Glide;  second.  Lady 
Newham  12th,  Baden  Stock  Farm:  best  1  year,  Hopeful  57th, 
Howard:  second,  Ramona  10th,  Howard;  best  I  year,  Hopeful 
64th,  Howard;  second,  Louise  2d,  u.  P.  &  A.  Co  ;  best  heifer  calf, 
Y.'lo  Duchess,  Glide;  second,  Hopeful  72d,  Howard 

Herds:  Best  a  years  and  over,  Inwood  Chi  f,  Hopeful  57th,  Mys- 
tery 29th,  Ramona  lUlb,  t'bilomena  54th,  Howard;  best  under2 
years,  Roval  Fashion,  Victoria  12lh,  Dandelion  Stub.  Hopeful 
64th,  Hopeful  63d,  Howard;  best  calf,  i  blef  of  Valley  View  5ih, 
and  sum-  heifers  as  in  open  class,  Howard. 

Sweepstakes  for  both  clas  es:  Best  bull,  any  age,  Blythe  Victor, 
Marzen;  l.  st  cow,  any  age,  Hopeful  57th,  Howard. 
Holsteins  —Bulls :  Best  of  age.Mechthildes  of  L.  S.,  Burke;  second, 
none;  best  2  year,  Pietertje  King  de  Kol,  Hewitt  &Mc>ulty; 
second,  A.  &  G.  Paul  de  Kol,  Pierce  L.  &  S.  Co. ;  be-t  I  year,  The 
Angelus,  Burke;  second,  Nud  ne  Bertha  J.  Monk,  Hewitt  &  Mc- 
Nulty; best  calf,  Sylvanus  Angle  of  Riverside,  Pierce  L  &  S. 
Co.;  second.  Beryl  Waynes  Paul  de  Kol  of  R  ,  Pierce  L  &  S.  >X>. 

Cows :  Best  of  age,  Fldessa,  Plene  L.iS.io.;  second,  NudineClo- 
verda  e,  Hewitt  &  McNulty;  btst  2  year,  De  Nat*ey  Bauer, 
Pierce  L.  &  S.  Co. ;  second,  Mabel  Haskins  Mechtbilde,  Pierce 
L.  &  S.  Co.;  best  1  year,  Cansslma,  Burke:  second,  Wayne  Pau- 
line de  Kol,  Pierce  L  &  S.  Co. ;  best  heifer  calf,  ulympia  of  Riv- 
erside, Pierce  L.  &  S.  Co;  second,  Mattle  Way.  Hewitt  &  Mc- 
Nulty. 

Heids:  Best  over  2  years,  Pietertje  King  de  Kol,  Nudlne  Clover- 
da  e,  Kaastra  Clothllde,  Rhobe  of  Dclburst,  Maid  of  the  Valley, 
Hewitt  &  McNulty:  best  under  2  years,  Mechtbilde  Paul  de 
Ko.'s  Paul,  WayDe  Pauline  de  Kol  2d,  Pietertje  Wayne  de  Kol 
2d,  Calamity  Jane  Hengerveld  tie  Kol,  Canotta  Royal  Pietertje 
3d,  Pierce  L.  &  S.  Co  ;  best  calves.  Beryl  Waynes  Paul  de  Kol 
of  Kiverslde.  Katnleen's  Beauty  of  Riverside  Olympia  of  River- 
side, Mechthl  de  Louisa  of  Riverside,  Beryl  Waynes  Pietertje  of 
Riverside,  Pierce  L  &  S  Co. 

Sw  epstakes:  Best  bull,  any  age.  Mechthilde  of  La  Siesta, 
Burke;  est  cow,  any  age,  Fldessa,  Pierce  L  &  S.  Co. 
Jerseys— Bulls:  Best  oi  age,  Katblten's  Roy  of  Yerba  Bueoa, 
Henry  Pierce;  best  2  year,  Hlnman  of  Mendendale.  K  D.  But- 
tou,  ottons,  N.  Y. ;  second,  El  Bravo  of  Y.  B  ,  H.  Pierce;  best  1 
year,  Golden  Rose,  H.  Pierce:  second,  Duke  Onyx,  C.  V  Os- 
borne; best  calf,  Waremont,  H.  Pierce;  second,  Escoville,  H. 
Pierce. 

Cows:  Best  of  age,  Rosalie  of  Y.  B  ,  W.  R  Shafter;  second,  Cressy 
of  Y.  B  ,  H  Pierce;  best  2  year,  Pink  of  Y.  B  ,  H  Pierce;  sec- 
ond, no  name,  Button;  best  1  year,  Dovecatbeon  of  Y.  B  ,  H. 
Pierce;  secotd,  none;  best  heifer  ca  f,  Chandros  of  Y.  B.,  H. 
Pier.e;  second,  Kuby  of  Y  B  ,  H  Pierce. 
Herds:  Over  2  years,  P»nwood  of  Y  B.  and  four  females,  H. 
Pierce;  best  under  2  years,  San  Pab  o  and  four  femahs,  H. 
P.erce;  best  elves,  Claremont  and  four  females,  H.  Pierce. 
Sweepstakes:  Best  bull,  any  ape,  Kathleen's  Roy  of  Y.  B  ,  H. 
Pierce;  best  cow,  any  age,  Rosalie  of  Y.  B  ,  H.  Pierce. 

Ayrshires  —Best  cow,  any  age,  Tlldy  B.,  George  Bement. 

Herd  SwekpstaK'S  for  Beef  Breeds— Bly  the  Vlc'or,  Lady 
iilgln  4lh,  Bumbo  dt  Maude  6th,  Amelia  B.  David  lBlh,  Hum- 
bo.dt  Rose  7tb.  Marzen. 

Grand  Sw*ep»takes  for  Beef  Breeds— Best  bull,  3  year,  Bly 
the  Victor,  Marz  n;  best  2  year,  Inward  Ch  ef,  Howa'd;  best  I 
year.  Man-hall's  Combination.  Marzen;  best  caif,  Chief  of  Val- 
ley View  4tb,  Dunlap;  best  cow,  3  yeir,  Lady  Elgin  4tb,  Mar- 
zen; best  2  year.  Hopeful  57tb  Howard;  best  1  year,  Hopeful 
64lh,  Howard;  best  calf  Hopeful  72d,  Howard. 

Herd  Swkfpstakks  for  Standard  Dairy  Breeds  — Rest  over  2 
years,  Katb  een  Roy  and  four  c«>ws.  H.  nry  P.erce;  best  ucder 
2  years.  Mechtbilde  Paul  de  Koi  of  Riverside  and  four  heif- 
ers, Pierce  L.  &  S  Co. 

Grand  Sweepstakes  for  all  Recognized  Standard  Dairy 
Breeds  -Bulls:  Best  3  year,  Pan  wood  of  Y.  B.  H.  Pierce;  best 
2  year,  Pietertje  Paul  de  Ko>,  Hewitt  &  McNuItv;  best  1  year, 
Nudlne  B  J.  Monk,  Hewitt  &  McNulty;  best  talf,  Claremont  of 
Y.  B  ,  H.  Pierce, 
Cows:  Best  3  year,  Fldessa,  Pierce  L.  &  S.  Co. ;  best  2  year,  De 
Nats-  y  Baker  Pierce  L.  &  S.  Co  ;  best  heifer,  Dovecatbeon,  H. 
Pierce;  best  calf,  Belle  Chandros,  H.  Pierce 

SWINE. 

Berkshires —Boars:  Best  2  years  and  over,  none;  best  one  year 
under  2  years,  Rto  Bonlto  Prince,  Reed;  second,  Gentry  W., 
Waite;  best  6  months,  Black  Diamond,  Reed;  second,  Yolo 
Prince,  Reed;  best  under  6  months,  (no  name).  Sessions;  second, 
(no  name),  Sessions. 

Sows:  Best  brewing,  2  years.  Royal  Ducbess,  Sessions:  sec- 
ond, Sllv  r  Light,  Sessions;  best  I  year,  Sallv  Lee,  Sessions; 
sesi.nd  Diamond  W,  Wahe:  bestemonths,  Quten  Perfection 
2d,  Sessions;  second,  Hayter  Lass  42d,  sessions:  best  uoder  6 
months  (no  name),  Sessions;  second,  (no  n*me),  Sessions;  best 
sow  and  litter,  not  less  than  six  of  her  own,  uoder  6  months, 
Golden  Hell  4tb,  Sessions;  second  best,  Betsey,  Shafter. 

Sweepstakes:  Rest  boar,  any  age,  Rio  Bonlto  Prince.  Keed;  btst 
sow,  any  age,  Queen  Perfect!  n  2d,  Sessions;  best  four  swloe, 
get  of  same  boar,  bred  by  exhibitor,  Sessions ;  best  pen  of  six 
pigs,  under  6  months,  Sessions. 


Poland-Chin  « .—Boars :  Best  of  age,  Chief  Perfection  4th,  Sessions ; 
second.  Tecumseh,  Llnderen;  best  one  year,  Chief  Guv.  McCas- 
lin; second,  Gold  Son,  Sessions;  best  6  months,  Sbeldon.  Mc- 
Caslin; second,  Grand  Style,  Llndgren:  best  under  0  months. 
Eureka,  Llndgren;  second,  (no  name),  Sessions. 
Sows:  Hest  biood,  2  years,  Mldnlgbt,  MnCaslln;  second,  Lyn- 
wood  Queen,  sessions;  best  1  jear,  Prize  Tecumseh,  Llndgren; 
se  ond,  Little  Inez.  Sesstots;  b  st  6  months.  Nona,  Sessions; 
second,  Black  Duck,  Mc'aslin;  best  under  6  months.  L'a  Black 
Hawk  Llndgren;  second.  Perfect  Orange,  Sessions;  best  sow 
anu  six  pigs,  Young  Tecumseh  Wilkes,  Llndgren;  second, 
Wilkes  Perfection,  Llndgren. 
Sweepstakes:  Best  t.  nr.  any  age,  Chief  Perfection  4th,  Ses- 
sions; best  sow  any  age,  Midnight,  McCaslin;  best  four  get  of 
on-1  boar  b'ed  by  exblbltor.  Llndgren;  best  boar  and  tbree  sows, 
Llndgren;  best  pen  of  six  pigs  under  six  months,  Sessions. 

Duroc-Jersey —Boars:  Best  of  age,  Jersey  Dick,  Shatter;  best  1 
year,  Sandy,  Sbafter. 

Essex.— Boars :  Best  2  years.  Ohio  Ma  jo-,  Bement ;  second,  Black 
Fellow,  Eaton  &  Shaw;  best  1  year,  Black  Ben,  (n.  o),  Eaton 
ASbaw;  b>-st  6  months,  Black  Tom,  Eaton  &  Shaw;  second, 
Harm  bal,  Bement;  best  under  6  months,  Eureka  Chief,  Bement; 
second,  ino  name),  Katon  &  Shaw. 
Sows:  Best  breeding,  2  years  and  over,  Black  Bessie,  Bement; 
second.  Squealer,  Bement;  best  1  year,  Black  Pattl,  B  ment; 
seco  d.  Black  Jennie,  Eaton  &  Shaw:  best  6  months,  Black 
Etta.  Eaton  £  Shaw  second,  Gertrude,  Bement:  under6  months, 
Black  Swan.  B  ment:  second,  (no  n»me),  Katon  &  Shaw. 
Sweepstak  s:  Boir,  Ohio  Major,  Bement;  sow,  Black  Resale, 
Bement;  boar  and  three  sows,  e>c  ,  Ohio  Major,  Black  Bessie, 
Squealer  and  Black  Pattl,  Bement:  best  four  sows,  get  of  one 
boar,  etc  ,  Black  Pattl.  Gert  ude,  Black  Swan  and  Hannibal, 
Bement;  best  sow  and  litter  of  own  pigs.  Eaton  &  ■  haw. 

Cheshires  (no  competition) —Boars:  Best  boar,  Steuben  Boy,  But- 
ton; best  I  yea',  Button  Longfellow;  best  6  months,  no  name; 
b  3&t  under  6  months,  no  name. 
Sows:  Best  of  age,  Pan  Am-rican;  best  6  months,  Omaha  3d;  sec- 
ond. Be, iuty  4 tb;  best  under  6  months,  Baldwin  Belle;  best  sow 
and  pigs,  Miss  Laurie. 

Ohio  Improved  Chester —Boars:  Best  1  year.  Tom,  Go'don;  best 
under  six  months,  (no  name),  Donlan  Bros.;  second,  (no  name), 
Gordon 

Sows:  Best  1  year,  Jane,  Gordon;  best  under  6  months,  (no  name). 
Gordon;  second  (no  name),  Donlan  Bros.;  best  sow  and  6  pigs  of 
her  own,  Betty,  Gordon. 

SnEEP  and  Goats. — Prof.  Carlyle  pronounced  the 
French  Merino  flock  of  J.  H.  Glide  &  Son  one  of  the 
finest  and,  possibly,  the  finest  in  the  United  States: 
other  showings  of  sheep  ordinary.  The  Angora 
goats  shown  by  C.  P.  and  C.  E.  Bailey,  he  also  said, 
were  a  very  fine  lot  and  need  not  fear  to  show  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Persian  fat-tailed 
sheep,  with  which  we  have  some  acquaintance  here 
in  California,  he  frankly  confessed  he  knew  nothing 
about. 

Horses. — The  horse  show  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  was  mainly  made  up  of  thoroughbreds,  standard 
trotters  and  coach  horses.  Of  those  classes  of  horses 
adapted  for  farm  work  there  were  few.  Among  those 
shown  in  the  latter  class  were  Normans  "  Annette" 
and  colt,  "  Kalona  "  (filly),  and  an  unnamed  filly  year- 
ling, by  Clyde  Chipman;  and  "Cyrus  Noble"  stallion, 
by  McCormick  Bros.,  of  Rio  Vista — a  noble,  fine, 
dappled  gray.  Of  English  Shires,  "  Scrapton  Fash- 
ion," (stallion),  by  W.  B.  Hardman,  Volta,  and 
"Stunting  Fen  Duke,"  (stallion),  by  McCormick 
Bros.  H.  H.  Wilson  of  Marysville  had  twenty  horses 
entered,  fourteen  of  which  were  coach.  In  the  mis- 
cellaneous class,  some  notably  good  animals,  ap- 
parently, were  "Uncle  Sam"  and  "Concord,"  (stal- 
lions), from  the  Napa  Stock  Farm,  and  "Champion 
Jr.,"  (stallion),  by  imp.  "Champion,"  (an  Australian 
horse),  and  his  two  colts,  one  out  of  "Susie,"  a  chest- 
nut rilly,  and  "Pet,"  from  H.  S.  Moddison's  stock 
farm  at  Broderick,  were  splendid  animals.  The  rules 
for  the  miscellaneous  class  do  not  specify  any  purpose 
for  such  horses  with  a  view  to  which  they  may  be 
compared. 

Prof.  Carlyle  did  not  judge  the  horses,  being 
obliged  to  leave  for  the  Oregon  State  Fair,  where  he 
acted  as  judge. 

Some  pictures  of  winners  at  the  State  Fair,  and 
descriptions  of  the  herds  from  which  they  come,  will 
be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  , 

the  oregon  state  fair. 

The  Oregon  State  Fair  at  Salem,  September  15  to 
20,  was  a  great  success  in  the  variety  and  extent  of 
the  cattle  and  farm  products  shown.  That  the 
Shorthorn  show  was  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  Cali- 
fornia is  doubtful,  however,  and  probably  was  not 
equal  to  it  in  number.  The  French  Merino  sheep, 
also,  were  nearly  equal  to  those  at  the  California 
Fair.  The  show  of  Jerseys,  though,  seemed  fully 
equal  in  quality,  and  that  of  Holsteins  was  superior 
in  quality  of  individual  cows — at  least  as  good  as  the 
California  show  was — and,  curiously  enough,  the  win- 
ners in  Holsteins  in  both  instances,  it  was  said  at  the 
Salem  Fair,  were  purchased  by  the  owners  from  the 
same  Eastern  herd,  that  of  Henry  Stevens,  Lacona, 
N.  Y.  The  show  of  swine  at  Salem,  though  large, 
was  also  scarcely  up  to  that  at  Sacramento  in  indi- 
vidual excellence — thanks  to  Sessions,  Reed  and  Mc- 
Caslin— and  one  might  also  add  to  most  of  the  ex- 
hibitors at  the  latter  place,  though  in  extent  and 
variety  of  the  stock  shown  in  general,  as  already 
noted,  the  Oregon  show  was  considerably  in  the  lead. 
Oregon  is  naturally  a  stock  growing  State,  but  in 
horticulture,  though  standing  very  high  in  several 
specialties,  it  does  not  come  up  to  California,  even  on 
the  latter's  limited  exhibit  this  year,  in  showy  qual- 
ity. There  is,  however,  a  State  pride,  good  nature 
and  growingness  among  the  people,  and  an  accurate- 
ness  of  newspaper  reporting,  in  Oregon  that  make 
the  most  of  whatever  advantages  the  State  has. 
Among  the  stock  shown  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair, 
aside  from  the  more  common  breeds,  were  Red 
Polled,  Polled  Angus,  Brown  Swiss  and  Ayrshires  in 
cattle;  Lincoln,  Leicestershire,  Rambouillet,  Spanish 
Merino  and  Shropshire  Downs  in  sheep,  and  York- 
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ALAMEDA. 

Large  Hop  Yard  — Livermore  Herald : 
The  Pleasanton  Hop  Co.  has  undertaken 
hop  culture  on  a  large  scale.  The  yard  is 
divided  into  five  sections,  each  under 
charge  of  a  foreman  when  the  picking 
season  begins,  which  is  about  Sept.  1st. 
These  in  turn  are  under  the  supervision  of 
Superintendent  George  Davis,  who  has 
absolute  charge  of  all  the  business  of  this 
great  farm.  There  are  about  1200  em- 
ployes in  the  yard  at  this  time,  most  of 
them  engaged  in  picking.  Experienced 
pickers,  at  the  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
which  is  being  paid  this  season,  are  enabled 
to  make  from  $2  50  to  $5  a  day,  and  in 
many  cases  families  make  several  hundred 
dollars  during  the  season  of  three  or  four 
weeks.  Many  city  people  come  to  the 
yards  every  year,  who  pick  only  enough 
to  pay  their  living  expenses,  regarding  it 
merely  as  an  outing,  but  most  of  the  pick- 
ers are  very  much  in  earnest  and  work 
diligently.  The  crop  this  year  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  yard,  and  will  re- 
quire fully  a  month  for  the  harvest. 

The  Almond  Crop.— The  almond 
growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Livermore  will 
dispose  of  about  fifty  tons  this  season. 
The  prices  offered  this  year  are  very 
good,  most  of  the  growers  contracting  at 
10@llc  per  pound.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
help  to  gather  the  crop.  Pickers  are  paid 
$1.75  and  $2  per  day.  Nearly  all  the 
almonds  are  badly  hidebound  and  the  ad- 
ditional expense  of  hulling  is  entailed. 
Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  hand,  but 
there  are  two  machines  at  work,  one  be- 
longing to  C.  L.  McCoy  and  the  other  to 
Louis  Mel,  which  greatly  facilitate  the 
work.  The  varieties  grown  in  this  section 
include  the  I.  X.  L.,  Nonpareil,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Llewelling  Seedling.  The  prin- 
cipal growers  of  Livermore  valley  are: 
The  Arlington  orchard,  Julius  Paul 
Smith,  Bank  of  Livermore,  William  Re- 
gan, C.  L.  McCoy,  Louis  Mel  and  I.  J. 
Righter. 

COLUSA. 

Large  Branch  op  Prunes.— Sun: 
We  have  in  the  office  a  9-inch  branch 
with  three  short  prongs,  containing 
eighty-seven  large  prunes.  The  prongs 
are  each  attached  to  the  limb,  which  is  1| 
inch  in  circumference  at  point  of  attach- 
ment, the  longest  prong  being  the  branch, 
measuring  9  inches,  the  other  two  6  and  7 
inches.  They  came  from  Dr.  P.  Z.  Pirkey's 
trees  and  are  but  a  fair  sample  of  his  or- 
chard. 

FRESNO. 
Big  Raisin  Yield.— Dinuba  Advocate: 
C.  D.  Miller,  who  has  been  in  the  raisin 
business  at  Fresno  for  eight  years,  reports 
the  raisin  crop  as  being  enormous  and 
that  there  will  be  at  least  3000  more  car- 
loads this  season  than  has  been  shipped 
from  Fresno  before  in  any  one  year. 

KINGS. 

Great  Scarcity  of  Help.— Hanford 
Journal:  Help  is  much  needed  over  about 
Sanger  to  harvest  the  prune  crop.  Fred 
Kimble  has  the  Fortuna  orchard,  3  miles 
from  that  town,  rented— 209  acres  of 
French  prunes  and  35  acres  of  Tragedies. 
The  Indians  from  the  hills,  who  usually 
are  an  important  factor  in  harvesting  the 
crop,  are  not  to  be  had  this  year,  for, 
owing  to  the  appearance  of  smallpox 
among  them,  they  have  all  been  quaran- 
tined. 

Fruitful  Lands  — Lemoore  Leader  : 
E.  W.  Hampton  exhibits  a  fine  sample  of 
onions.  They  were  raised  on  his  ranch, 
2  miles  west  of  Laton,  and  were  planted 
the  last  week  in  March,  being  the  first 
crop  put  in  on  the  land,  which  he  pur- 
chased on  February  6th  of  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Hampton  informed  us  that  he 
has  selected  five  of  these  onions,  which  he 
will  exhibit  at  the  county  fair,  the  aggre- 
gate weight  of  the  five  being  eight  pounds. 
Mr.  Hampton  had  a  very  heavy  crop  and 
now  has  in  store  over  500  sacks  of  these 
fine  onions. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Meeting  of  Walnut  Growers  — 
Anaheim  Gazette:  The  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Growers'  Association,  of 
which  W.  H  Spurgeon  of  Santa  Ana  is 
president,  met  Saturday  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  that 
the  crop  for  southern  California  is  about 
150  cars  bigger  than  it  was  last  year,  and 
that  this  year's  nuts  are  of  a  superior 
quality.  The  total  for  the  season  will 
probably  be  about  850  carloads.  Fixing 
the  standard  price  occasioned  some  dis- 
cussion, some  of  the  walnut  men  wanting 
11  cents  for  soft-shells  and  10$  cents  for 
hard-shells.  It  was  finally  settled,  how- 
ever, at  10  cents  for  the  former  variety 
and  9J  cents  for  the  latter.  The  minor  as- 
sociations represented  were:  Los  Nietos, 
Capistrano,  Fullerton,  Mountain  View, 
Golden  Belt,  Anaheim,   Saticoy,  Santa 


Paula,  Santa  Barbara,  Oxnard  and  Santa 
Ana. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Remarkable  Growth.  —  Imperial 
Press:  The  prolific  productiveness  of  the 
soil  of  the  Imperial  valley  is,  perhaps, 
nowhere  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
on  Weed  Bros,  ranch,  near  Barnes,  in  the 
south  end  of  the  valley.  Thirty-four  days 
from  the  time  the  water  was  first  turned  on 
the  land  until  the  stalk  was  measured, 
sorghum  had  grown  to  a  height  of  6  feet 
8  inches,  a  growth  of  almost  2J  inches  per 
day.  Millet  on  the  same  ranch  grew  39 
inches  in  twenty-seven  days. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

One  Acre  of  Grapes  Brought  $255. 
— Lodi  Sentinel:  M.  C.  Goodwin,  who 
owns  a  vineyard  just  east  of  Lodi,  has  a 
record  breaking  acre  He  got  255  crates 
from  this  one  acre,  which  netted  him  $255. 
He  also  obtained  500  crates  from  three 
other  acres,  which  netted  him  $500. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Calves  Dying  — Trihune:  The  dairy- 
men about  Cayucos  are  complaining  much 
that  early  calves  are  dying  in  an  unusually 
large  number  from  causes  which  have  not 
been  discovered. 

Good  Record  for  a  Thresher  — 
The  threshers  have  all  gone  under  cover 
for  the  season,  after  very  successful  runs. 
The  Cass  machine  was  out  forty-four  days 
and  threshed  28,863  sacks,  with  the  re- 
markable record  of  having  lost  only  three 
hours'  time  on  account  of  accidents  or 
breakdowns. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Good  Bean  Crops  —  Mustard  a 
Failure.— Reports  from  the  northern 
part  of  Santa  Barbara  county  indicate 
that  the  heaviest  crop  of  beans  on  record 
will  be  harvested  this  year.  A  good  many 
growers  have  taken  up  the  vines,  and  in 
many  cases  threshing  has  begun.  Lorn- 
poc  is  the  only  section  in  which  a  good 
harvest  is  not  expected,  and  in  this  in- 
stance failure  is  due  to  the  heavy  winds  of 
a  few  weeks  ago,  which  drove  themoistuie 
in  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
bean  and  mustard  crops  will,  as  before  in- 
timated, be  almost  a  failure. 

Beets  and  Walnuts— Sugar  beet 
growers  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  espe- 
cially the  northern  portion,  make  a  most 
favorable  report,  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
sugar  beet  factory  near  Santa  Maria  will 
be  kept  going  until  November.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  walnut  crop  will  be  fair, 
the  nuts  being  larger  and  of  better  quality, 
although  of  smaller  quantity,  than  a  year 
ago. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Prune  Drying.— San  Jose  Herald:  At 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  where  fully 
2000  tons  of  prunes  will  be  dried,  a  three 
days'  refusal  to  receive  any  fruit  was 
necessitated  last  week  by  the  fact  that  all 
available  trays  were  full  of  prunes,  spread 
in  the  field.  Somtthing  like  fifteen  acres 
of  ground  is  covered.  Already  the  union 
has  received  over  1000  tons,  having  re- 
ceived and  put  through  the  two  dippers 
as  many  as  117  tons  in  one  day. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Newtown  Apples  Going  to  Eu- 
rope— Watsonville  Paj-ironian:  Peter 
Mongol  shipped  a  car  of  Newtowns  last 
week  and  another  one  this  week,  destined 
for  the  English  market.  These  are  the 
earliest  shipments  of  Newtowns  ever  made 
from  here. 

Fruit  Pests  —The  September  show- 
ing of  codlin  moth  is  heavy,  and  in 
orchards  in  which  summer  spraying  has 
not  been  practiced  and  tree  bands  have 
been  neplected  the  percentage  of  wormy 
apples  is  large.  The  codlin  moth  is  a  tire- 
less worker  and  there  is  but  one  way  to 
keep  him  from  capturing  an  orchard  and 
killing  it— and  that  is  to  kill  him.  The 
work  of  the  diabrotica  is  in  strong  evi- 
dence in  some  packing  houses.  It  has 
done  more  damage  this  season  than  it  did 
last  year,  and  the  territory  visited  by  this 
pest  is  much  larger  than  it  was  last  year. 

SONOMA. 

Wine  Grapes  — Healdsburg  Tribune: 
A  curbstone  meeting  of  wine  men  and 
vlneyardists  was  held  Saturday  in  Healds- 
burg to  fix  prices,  but  few  if  any  sales 
were  made.  Wine  men  are  offering  $22  50 
and  up  for  grapes,  but  the  growers  are 
generally  holding  for  $25,  and  a  few  sales 
are  reported  at  that  figure. 

STANISLAUS. 

Large  Force  on  Prunes  and 
Grapes. — Modesto  Herald:  One  hun- 
dred and  forty  men  are  picking: 
grapes  and  prunes  on  O.  McHenry's 
Bald  Eagle  ranch.  The  prune  crop, 
160  acres,  will  yield  about  110  tons  of 
dried  fruit,  which  Is  already  under  con- 
tract of  sale  to  a  Philadelphia  firm.  The 
grapes,  160  acres,  largely  Muscatels,  will 
make  about  eighty  tons  of  raisins.  Last 


year  the  crop  of  grapes  was  sold  for  wine 
purposes,  but  Mr.  McHenry  proposes  to 
resume  packing  this  fall. 

SUTTER. 

Wine  Grape  Harvest.  —  Sutter 
County  Farmer :  The  gathering  and 
shipping  of  wine  grapes  has  commenced 
in  this  section  and  will  continue  for  some 
time.  J.  S.  Hotchkiss  has  purchased 
most  of  the  crops  in  this  vicinity,  includ- 
ing those  of  the  Starr  Bros,  and  C.  Wal- 
thers,  for  $15  per  ton,  the  variety  being 
mostly  Zinfandel.  The  Muscatels  bring 
several  dollars  per  ton  less.  The  grapes 
will  be  shipped  to  Sacramento. 

Egyptian  Corn. — Through  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  district  70,  where  the 
water  overflowed  the  land  last  winter, 
there  is  a  fine  stand  of  Egyptian  corn,  all 
thrifty  and  in  good  condition.  The  yield 
will  be  large. 

TEHAMA 

Wool  Sale  Started  — Red  Bluff 
News,  Sept.  21:  A  small  lot  of  wool  was 
sold  on  Saturday,  in  all  about  sixty  bales, 
belonging  to  owners  of  small  bands  of 
sheep.  The  prices  paid  were  10 J  cents, 
10J  cents  and  11  cents  per  pound.  Among 
the  sellers  were  J.  H.  Benjamin,  W.  H. 
Stapp  and  Lawrence  &  Soares. 

Finishing  Up  on  Fruit.— F.  A.  Weast 
finished  packing  green  pears  Friday  night 
and  Porter  Bros  Co.  finished  here  on 
same  evening.  This  company  finished  up 
on  the  same  fruit  at  Anderson  on  Thurs- 
day. This  completes  the  green  pear  pack 
in  this  county  this  year.  Peach  drying  is 
about  at  an  end,  and  with  two  weeks 
more  of  dry  weather  the  prune  crop  will 
have  been  pretty  well  gathered  The 
fruit  men  have  been  favored  with  very 
suitable  weather  lately  and  indications  for 
an  early  rain  have  disappeared,  for  which 
they  are  no  doubt  thankful. 

TULARE. 

Citrus  Fruit  Exchange  —Lindsay 
Gazette:  The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fruit 
Exchange  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
Visalia  Monday  and  elected  the  following 
directors:  J.  H.  Williams,  T.  C.  Douglas, 
W.  R.  Wood,  A.  J.  Hutchinson,  W.  E. 
Sprott,  D.  G.  Overall,  A.  M.  Lumley  and 
J.  J  Cairns.  The  directors  elected  J  H. 
Williams  president,  D.  G.  Overall  vice- 
president,  W.  E.  Sprott  secretary. 

Fine  Muscats  —  Dinuba  Advocate: 
The  Muscat  raisin  crop  will  be  almost  a 
third  more  on  the  same  vines  here  this 
year  than  last.  E.  L.  Lewis  brought  in  a 
sample  this  week  and  the  berries  are  as 
fine  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Sixty  berries 
weighed  a  pound.  This  does  not  sound 
very  great,  but  they  must  be  fine  grapes 
to  go  only  sixty  to  a  pound. 

Good  Prices  for  Mules.  —  J.  H. 
Keeley  sold  twenty-six  head  of  mules  to  a 
Mr.  Evans  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  who 
is  in  California  buying  them  up  for  use  in 
the  Southern  cotton  fields,  receiving  $1,- 
725  for  the  lot.  Five  yearlings  brought 
$50  apiece,  two  $40  apiece  and  the  balance, 
which  were  of  different  ages,  averaging 
$73  50.    Some  of  them  sold  for  $75  a  head. 

Coyotes  Doing  Great  Injury  — L. 
P.  Denny,  near  Angiola,  says  that  coyotes 
are  worse  than  ever  in  that  neighbor- 
hood and  are  doing  great  damage  to  live 
stock.  Farmers  are  poisoning  them — he 
killed  over  fifty  himself  last  year  that 
way — but  the  pests  are  increasing  right 
along.  Mr.  Denny  lost  six  calves,  some 
two  weeks  old,  this  summer.  He  has 
twenty  sows,  but  the  coyotes  have  killed 
every  pig  they  bore  this  summer,  not  one 
is  left,  and  the  coyotes  also  run  to  death 
and  kill  the  old  hogs.  Walter  Ay  res  lost 
500  pigs  last  year,  and  Mr.  Denny  lost  half 
that  number. 

YOLO. 

Buy  Fine  Cattle.— Mail :  Yolo  has 
another  herd  of  prize  cattle  to  add  to  her 
list  of  fine  stock.  They  are  all  prize  win- 
ners and  have  pedigrees  that  delight  the 
hearts  of  cattlemen.  They  were  pur- 
chased at  the  State  Fair  by  Joe  Craig  and 
H.  P.  Eakle  Jr.  from  the  estate  of  Wm. 
H.  Howard  of  the  San  Mateo  rancho,  and 
are  a  part  of  the  famous  Quinto  herd. 
They  are  of  the  Shorthorn  breed,  and 
are  bred  for  both  milk  and  beef. 

YUBA. 

Farmers  Organize. — Marysville  Ap- 
peal :  Fear  of  another  disastrous  fire  has 
caused  the  farmers  and  orchardists  of  the 
Pet  Hill  neighborhood  to  band  themselves 
together  for  mutual  protection.  Hence- 
\  forth  hunting  and  camping  in  that  section 
will  be  strictly  forbidden,  except  upon 
permit,  and  according  to  the  best  infor- 
mation but  very  few  permits  will  be 
granted.  The  fire  which  swept  over 
6000  acres  of  fine  pasture  land  In  that 
neighborhood  last  week  was  the  straw 
that  broke  the  camel's  back.  It  not  only 
destroyed  pasturage,  but  all  the  fences  in 
the  area  which  it  devastated.  Though  by 
extreme  vigilance  and  united  efforts  no 
residences  were  destroyed,  a  number  were 
at  one  time  threatened. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Curt 
The  Safent,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  snM  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8I.50  per  boule.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  no  u-e.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUg  LAWRENCFI-WILL1AMS  VP.,  Cleveland  a 


Write  for  Catalogue,  of  TRICYCLE*,  WHKEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APP1  IANCES. 
Chairs  gold,  rented  and  exchanged. 

BAMBS    TRICVCLE     CO  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 

314-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


1% 
n  n 

C~  CD 


"Canton  Cllpprr"  2  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-inch.  12-lnch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOB  Kit  &  CO,  NAN  FRANCISCO 


We  Pay 

the 
Freight. 


Warranted 

for 
Ten  Years. 


Write  and  ask  us  how  we  can  sell  our  high  grade 
drop-head 

Eureka  Sewing  Machine 

for  this  figure.   Will  soon  convince  you  it  is  equal 
to  any  S65.00  M4(  H  UK  on  the  market. 

W.  O.  HARDWARE  CO., 

SrtlN  FRANCISCO. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO. 

4J6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Firearms  and  Sporting  Goods. 

ALL  THE  STANDARD  MAKES  AND 
LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 

«ENI)  4  Of  NTS  FOR  WKW  CAT  XT  OIIUF. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Well's  Secret. 

I  knew  It  all  my  boyhood  ;  In  a  lonesome 
valley  meadow, 
Like  a  dryad's  mirror  hidden  by  the 
wood's  dim  arches  near, 
Its  eye  Hashed   back  the  sunshine,  and 
grew  dark  and  sad  with  shadow  ; 
And  I  loved  its  truthful  depths,  where 
every  pebble  lay  so  clear. 

I  scooped  my  hand  and  drank  it,  and 
watched  the  sensate  quiver 
Of  the  dimpling  rings  of  silver  as  the 
beads  of  crystal  fell. 
I  pressed  the  richer  grasses  from  its  little 
trickling  river, 
Till  at  last  I  knew,  as  friends  know, 
every  secret  of  the  well. 

But  one  day  I  stood  beside  it  on  a  sudden, 
unexpected, 
When  the  sun  had  crossed  the  valley 
and  a  shadow  hid  the  place, 
And  I  looked  in  the  dark  water — saw  my 
pallid  cheek  reflected — 
And  beside  it,  looking  upward,  saw  an 
evil  reptile  face ; 

Looking  upward,  furtive,  startled  at  the 
silent,  swift  intrusion ; 
Then  it  darted  toward  the  grasses,  and 
I  saw  not  where  it  fled  ; 
But  I  knew  its  eyes  were  on  me,  and  the 
old-time  sweet  illusion 
Of  the  pure  and  perfect  symbol  I  had 
cherished  there  was  dead. 

And  since  then— oh,  why  the  burden  ? — 
when  joyous  faces  greet  me, 
With  their  eyes  of  limpid  innocence, 
and  words  devoid  of  art, 
I  cannot  trust  their  seeming,  but  must 
ask  what  eyes  would  meet  me 
Could  I  look  in  sudden  silence  at  the 
Becrets  of  the  heart  1 

—John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 


End  of  the  Chapter. 

Kenyon  Meredith  twisted  round  sev- 
eral times  on  his  revolving  chair,  and, 
with  an  impatient  movement  of  the 
hand,  said  : 

"  Ask  Miss  Gerard  to  come  in  here." 

The  frown  left  his  face  as  a  girl  en- 
tered— a  girl  who  was  unknown  to  him 
save  by  name. 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  she  said, 
without  preface,  "but  mother  can 
know  no  peace  till  she  has  seen  you. 
She  knew  your  father,  you  know,"  with 
a  queer,  ironical  smile.  "  How  bored 
you  must  be  with  people  who  trade  on 
that  past  acquaintance  to  make  you  do 
things  you  hate  !  " 

"Not  at  all  !  "  he  hastened  to  assure 
her,  letting  his  quick,  appreciative  eye 
roam  from  the  soft  curve  of  her  up- 
lifted chin  to  her  little  patent-clad  toes, 
that  were  tracing  patterns  on  the  car- 
pet. "  Only,  you  see,  I  no  longer 
practice — " 

A  triviality  of  that  sort  means  noth- 
ing to  mother,"  she  averred. 

And  he  laughed — a  very  attractive, 
pleasant  laugh — and  wondered  why  she 
roused  in  him  interest  ;  why  he  kept 
silence  that  he  might  hear  her  voice  ; 
why  he  felt  compelled  to  seek  her 
glance,  that  glance  that  wandered 
rather  haughtily  over  his  head.  She 
ought  not  to  attract  him,  he  told  himself, 
and  yet  she  did.  Her  manner  was  very 
distant,  her  mouth  grave,  and  if  her 
eyes  had  a  lurking  smile,  it  was,  he 
felt  sure,  an  habitual  one,  born  of  gay, 
good  humor — of  sweet  temper. 

"  Mother  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
see  you,"  she  continued,  "  and  the  fact 
that  you  no  longer  visit  or  receive  pa- 
tients only  makes  her  more  determined. 
Will  you  go  to  her  V  She  sent  me,  in- 
stead of  writing  you  a  note." 

Meredith  inwardly  complimented 
Mrs.  Gerard  upon  her  choice  of  a  mes- 
senger.   Aloud,  he  merely  said  : 

"It  will  give  me  great  pleasure," 
and  arose  as  she  did,  furtively  marking 
the  mixture  of  question  and  incredulity 
in  her  straight,  raised  eyebrows. 

She  thanked  him  gravely,  indiffer- 
ently, was  evidently  quite  unconscious 
of  the  warm  pressure  of  his  handclasp, 
and,  with  a  slight  bow,  left  him. 
And  that  is  how  they  first  met. 
Yesterday  she  was  but  a  name  to 
him  ;  he  was  hardly  aware  of  her  ex- 
istance.    To-day — in  ten  minutes — the 


world,  in  some  inexplicable  way,  way, 
had  changed  for  him.  The  dull,  blue 
glasses  through  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  it  were  snatched 
from  his  eyes,  snatched  by  a  soft,  ten- 
der hand,  that  replaced  them,  all  un- 
consciously, with  those  which  were 
rose-hued. 

With  a  slight  laugh,  he  pushed  aside 
the  papers  on  his  desk,  and  fell  to 
pacing  the  room  restlessly.  Once  he 
stopped  before  a  mirror,  studying  in 
it  his  reflection.  He  was  neither  young 
nor  good-looking ;  but  his  face  was 
kind,  open  and  full  of  character.  It 
bore  traces  of  some  suffering,  too,  and 
the  lines  about  his  clean-shaven  mouth 
gave  evidence  of  great  determination, 
that  matched  a  certain  expression 
sometimes  to  be  seen  in  his  eyes. 

And  when  he  had  spent  more  than 
an  hour  in  thought,  he  put  on  his  hat, 
and  paid  his  promised  visit  to  Mrs. 
Gerard,  with  prompitude  which  she 
considered  very  flattering. 

***** 

"  Mother  is  not  really  ill." 

There  was  no  question  in  the  girl's 
tone.  She  was  standing  before  Mere- 
dith, her  eyes  fixed  searchingly  on  his  ; 
and  they  were  both  occupying  the  half- 
yard  of  Mrs.  Gerard's  balcony  which 
was  not  covered  with  flower  boxes. 

"No,  not  really,"  he  replied,  un- 
guardedly, watching  the  little  soft 
rings  of  hair  as  they  were  lifted  from 
her  forehead  by  the  light  night  wind. 

"Then  why  have  you  come  here 
every  day  for  five  weeks  ?  " 

It  was  a  question  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  offhand,  and  so  took 
refuge  in  temporary  silence. 

"It  pleases  her,"  he  said,  at  last. 
"She — she — has  confidence  in  me  ;  and 
— it  enables  me  to  see  you,  too — some- 
times." 

"Sometimes?"  she  queried,  and 
smiled — one  of  her  rare,  sweet  smiles — 
full  in  his  eyes.  He  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  overcoming  a  desire  to 
draw  her  into  his  arm.  And  his  voice 
sounded  cold  when  he  spoke  again,  be- 
cause of  the  restraint  he  was  putting 
on  himself. 

"  Your  life  cannot  be  a  happy  one, 
shut  up  in  this  great  house,  in  ever- 
lasting attendance  upon — " 

"No,  it  is  not  happy  ;  but  that  can- 
not be  helped." 

"  I  differ  with  you.  It  can — it  should. 
If — you  will  let  it  be  so — it  shall  !  " 

"Hark!  That  is  mother  calling. 
You  are  very  good.    Good-night  !  " 

She  gave  him  both  her  hands  with 
the  utmost  frankness,  smiled  again  into 
his  face,  as  a  fearless  child  might, 
not  as  a  woman  would,  and  left 
him,  piqued,  baffled,  with  half  angry 
eyes,  frowning  down  upon  an  innocent 
geranium. 

"I  might  be  ber  father!"  he  re- 
flected, walking  slowly  home.  "She 
is  more  than  lovely,  but  she  is  an  icicle. 
She  has  no  idea  the  meaning  of  love  ; 
but  she  shall  learn,  and  I  will  teach 
her.  She  is  a  statue  now,  but  she 
shall  come  to  life  beneath  my  influ- 
ences, my  touch  !  " 

Even  as  he  made  this  half-fierce  res- 
olution some  memory  came  to  him  that 
drove  the  color  from  his  face.  With 
an  impatient  gesture  he  turned  into  his 
own  house,  determinedly  thrusting 
aside  any  disturbing  thoughts. 

***** 

"  You  are  not  unhappy  now  ?  " 

As  Meredith  asked  the  question  he 
shipped  his  sculls,  bent  a  little  forward 
and  tried  to  get  the  better  of  the 
gathering  gloom  and  the  great  brim  of 
her  hat  in  an  endeavor  to  meet  her 


eyes. 

The  river  was  thronged  ;  there  was 
an  incessant  busy  hum  of  voices ;  now 
and  then  some  pleasure  seekers,  whose 
only  idea  of  enjoyment  was  to  make  a 
great  noise,  cleft  the  air  with  shouts 
and  songs.  But  Marion  Gerard  and 
her  companion  were  deaf  and  blind  to 
all  about  them. 

She  did  not  answer — she  was  a  wo- 
man of  so  few  words — only  her  mouth 
and  eyes  smiled  together.  And  she  let 
him  take  one  of  her  hands  and  pull  off 
the  loose  glove,  and  rest  his  lips  on  a 
vein  that  crossed  in  a  blue  V  at  her 
wrist,  and  then  lingering  on  each  sep- 
arate finger.  Her  eyes  dwelt  fondly  on 
his  dark,  bent  head,  and  a  thrill  of 


passionate  tenderness  swept  over  her, 
but  she  gave  no  sign.  And  when  they 
had  landed,  and  he  wis  walking  by  her 
side  between  two  great  hedges  of 
syringa,  he  said  again,  half  impa- 
tiently : 

"  You  are  not  unhappy  now  ?  " 

"  Why  ask — when  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because  I  like  you  to  tell  me  ;  be- 
cause I  can't  read  your  thoughts 
through  the  back  of  a  straw  hat ;  be- 
cause you  say  so  little  that  every  word 
is  valuable.  You  are  as  cold  as  ice — 
you  sleep — you  dream  !  Will  you  never 
wake  to  life — to  warmth — to  tender- 
ness— for  me  ?  " 

The  words  left  his  lips  rather  rap- 
idly, in  unconsidered  impulse,  while  a 
wave  of  joyous  exultation  passed  over 
him  at  the  mute,  unexpected  charac- 
teristic answer — two  soft,  warm  arms 
wound  around  his  neck,  two  shy,  sweet 
lips  held  gladly,  willingly  up  to  his. 

"  You  are  awake  at  last  ?  "  he  said, 
hardly  above  his  breath,  and  crushed  his 
mouth  on  hers  in  passionate  thirst. 

That  night,  when  Meredith  had  gone, 
and  Marion  Gerard  stood  smiling  down 
upon  the  restless  river,  a  woman  swept 
her  skirts  with  a  little  decisive  rustle 
over  the  trim  lawn  and  laid  a  gentle 
hand  on  the  girl's  arm. 

"You  are  a  mere  child,"  she  said, 
without  warning,  "  with  your  old-world 
notions,  and  your  unfashionable  ideas 
of  life  in  general,  and  your  mother  is 
an  idiot — always  was  !  That  is  why  I, 
for  your  own  good,  mean  to  speak.  I 
am  your  aunt,  anyhow,  and — " 

"What  have  I  done  ?  "  the  girl  ques- 
tioned, in  surprise. 

"Not  much — yet.  It's  what  you 
may  do.  I  haven't  the  remotest  idea 
how  Kenyon  Meredith  took  up 
the  part  of  '  tame  cat '  about  your 
house,  only  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  be- 
fore matters  go  any  further,  that  his 
wife  is  alive.  They  have  been  sep- 
arated for  twenty  years,  but — she 
lives.    Marion,  I'm  telling  you — " 

"For  my  good,"  the  other  inter- 
rupted, then  paused,  while  her  lips 
grew  white  and  her  eyes  wide  and 
troubled.  "Don't  you  know  people 
hate  being  told  things  for  their  good  ?  " 
and  turned  away;  blindly,  gropingly, 
with  a  little  despairing  gesture  that 
forbade  further  speech  on  her  aunt's 
part. 


"Is  it  true?" 

The  simple  words  left  the  girl's  lips 
in  a  sort  of  panting  whisper,  next  day, 
as  she  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  his 
library  table,  facing  Meredith. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  thought  you  were 
above  listening  to  the  petty  gossip  of 

"  Is  it  true  ?  " 

He  came  to  her  side,  and  held  her 
forcibly  to  him  before  he  answered. 
"Yes,  but—" 
"  Let  me  go — " 

"  Not  till  you  have  heard  me." 

So  she  made  no  further  struggle  to 
escape  his  hold,  but  leaned  wearily 
against  his  arm  while  he  spoke. 

His  voice  was  very  low  and  per- 
suasive. His  explanation  might  have 
been  convincing  to  other  ears,  but  she 
was  shutting  out  from  hers  the  insidious, 
pleading  tones,  striving  all  her  might 
to  steel  herself  against  him.  And 
when  he  was  silent  she  unlaced  his 
fingers  determinedly  from  about  her 
wrists,  and  went  a  little  distance  from 
him. 

"I  don't  believe  you  have  been 
listening — that  you  have  heard  a  word," 
he  declared,  discontentedly,  following 
her. 

"I  have  tried  not.  My  only  safe- 
guard lies  in  being  deaf  to  every  sound 
of  your  voice.  Ah  !  "  turning  suddenly 
toward  him,  and  fixing  her  dry,  mis- 
erable eyes  on  his,  "  what  made  you 
do  it  ?  "  Why  could  you  not  have  left 
me  in  peace — in — " 

"Not  happiness,"  he  said,  swiftly, 
across  her  words. 

"Not?  You  are  remembering  that 
I  was  foolish  enough  to  resent  a  little 
dull  monotony.  What  is  that  com- 
pared to  the  weariness  of  all  the 
empty  years  to  come  ?  Were  there  no 
other  women — women  whose  hearts 
have  passed  through  so  many  storms 
that  they  have  lost  the  power  of  feel- 
ing keenly — upon    whom    you  could 


practice  your  sophistries  ?  Were 
there  not — " 

"It  was  because  you  were  so  unlike 
all  other  women  I  had  ever  known  that 
I  was  first  attracted  to  you.  It  was 
because  in  your  half-haughty  indiffer- 
ence you  appeared  to  me  so  alluringly 
unassailable  that  the  desire  grew 
within  me  to  be  he  who  would  pierce 
the  armor  of  your  chilly  reserve  till  it 
lay  broken  and  useless  at  your  feet. 
It  was  because  I  knew  your  heart  to 
be  untouched  by  passion  that  I  longed 
to  stir  within  it  thoughts  of  love.  It  was 
because  you  were  so  sweet,  so  true,  so 
pure,  so  innocent,  that — " 

"  For  your  sport  you  have  laid  waste 
my  whole  life." 

The  words,  gently  spoken,  shamed 
him  as  no  bitter  reproach  could  have 
done. 

"At  first,"  he  admitted,  the  slow 
color  rising  to  and  then  receding  from 
his  face,  "in  wanton  carelessness  I 
played  a  game  so  familiar  to  me,  only 
on  different  lines.  And  then  it  became 
earnest ;  so  desperately,  painfully 
earnest !  I  ought  to  have  drawn  back, 
but  I  could  not !  It  is  so  seldom  a  man 
resists  his  inclinations !  And  then  I 
forgot  everything ;  at  least  I  shut  out 
remembrance.  For  the  first  time  T 
grew  ashamed  of  my  past,  and 
dreamed  of  a  future,  at  your  side, 
when  I  should  be  raised  by  the  influence 
of  your  pure  love  to  your  level — ah  ! 
not"  as  she  shook  her  head  sadly — "in 
the  world's  eyes,  perhaps,  because  it 
never  can  or  will  understand  ;  but  in 
yours,  in  mine,  away,  apart  from  every 
one  ! " 

He  went  on  vehemently,  noting  the 
growing  pallor  of  her  cheeks. 

"I  deserve  every  reproach  from 
you.    I — " 

"  But  that  is  the  worst  of  it,"  she  in- 
terrupted, coming  near  to  him  and  rest- 
ing her  cold  hands  half  absently  on  his 
breast.  "I  cannot  reproach  you — I 
don't  want  to.  Don't  you  see  that  it  is 
an  awful  battle  between  my  love  for 
you  and  my  determination  to  put  you 
out  of  my  life  altogether  ?  And  I  am 
so  fearful  lest  it  should  be  a  one-sided 
fight — lest  the  victory  should  lie  with 
the  one  it  should  not.  Can't  you  un- 
derstand ?  I  have  no  heart,  no  mind 
that  is  not  dominated  by  you. 
There  is  only  just  the  certainty  that  in 
that  future  of  which  you  speak,  you, 
forgetting  that  you  had  dragged  me 
down,  would  learn  to  despise  me,  too  ! 
That  alone  goads  my  spirit  to  right 
doing.  To  all  else  I  am  blinded  by  my 
love — that  love  which  makes  all  you 
say  and  do  seem  good  in  my  eyes. 

"  I  was  so  proud  to  be  no  longer  my- 
self, but  only  yours  ;  now  I  know  I 
must  be  forever — no  one's  !  And  I  may 
live,"  her  voice  rising  to  a  little  un- 
conscious wail,  "  fifty  more  years  !  " 

He  pressed  her  face  down  on  his 
heart,  that  he  might  not  see  the  agony 
in  her  eyes. 

"  What  then,  do  you  mean  to  do?" 
he  asked. 

"To — leaye  you  now — at  once. 
Don't,"  with  a  little  laugh  that  had  a 
sob  in  it,  "  tempt  me  to  stay  !  " 

There  was  something  in  her  voice 
which  told  him  argument  would  be  use- 
less, and  with  a  hopeless  sigh  he  let  his 
arms  fall  to  his  sides,  and  left  her  free. 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  save  for 
the  ticking  of  the  clock,  which  sounded 
unusually  loud.  He  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  that  she  had  reached  the  door. 
It  opened,  then  closed — and  still  she 
was  not  gone.  She  was  coming  toward 
him.  She  had  not  strength  to  go  af- 
ter all,  he  thought,  while  a  wild,  de- 
lirious joy,  that  sent  the  blood  rushing 
to  his  head  and  robbed  him  of  sight  and 
hearing,  took  possession  of  him. 

"You  have  come  back?"  he  said, 
breathlessly,  and  held  out  to  her  both 
of  his  hands. 

"Dear,"  she  answered,  gravely, 
"don't  make — another  woman — suffer 
as—" 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  died  away 
in  a  whisper.  Through  the  blind  tangle 
of  his  mind,  the  booming  in  his  ears, 
there  came  the  slow,  departing  rustle 
of  her  gown,  the  click  of  the  latch,  the 
soft  closing  of  the  door. 

His  face  contracted  painfully,  and 
then  fell  forward  on  his  arms,  flung 
down  in  bitter,  hopeless  despair  upon 
'  the  windowsill. — Free  Lance. 
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How  to  Save  Life. 

The  following  simplified  method  for 
the  restoration  of  drowning  persons, 
and  of  those  whose  have  lost  conscious- 
ness through  asphyxia  or  any  other 
cause,  was  developed  by  Dr.  J.  V. 
Laborde,  of  the  School  of  Anthropology 
in  Paris.  It  has  proved  efficacious  in 
many  cases.  In  one  cited,  of  a  child 
who  had  been  submerged  for  nearly 
fifteen  minutes,  the  return  of  breathing 
was  accomplished  in  ten  minutes.  The 
translation  here  given  is  from  a  leaflet 
which  Dr.  Laborde  distributes  among 
his  pupils,  and  its  publication  is  be- 
lieved to  be  timely  : 

1.  As  soon  as  the  drowning  man  has 
been  taken  from  the  water,  force  open 
his  mouth.  If  the  teeth  are  clenched, 
separate  them  with  the  fingers,  or  by 
means  of  any  hard  object — e.  g.,  a  piece 
of  wood,  the  end  of  a  cane,  the  handle  of 
a  knife,  or  a  fork. 

2.  Firmly  seize  between  the  thumb 
and  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  the 
end  of  the  tongue,  using  your  handker- 
chief, or  any  piece  of  linen,  to  prevent 
the  tongue  from  slipping ;  then  re- 
peatedly, rhythmically,  and  with  de- 
cision, pull  it  from  the  mouth,  and  relax 
it  alternately — at  the  rate  of  least 
twenty  times  a  minute,  imitating  the 
cadenced  movement  of  expiration  and 
inspiration. 

3.  At  the  same  time  introduce,  far 
back  into  the  throat,  the  first  finger  of 
the  left  hand,  pressing  upon  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  so  as  to  induce  vomiting, 
and  thus  free  the  stomach  of  the  water 
or  food  which  encumbers  it. 

4.  This  treatment,  the  most  effica- 
cious known  method  of  bringing  back 
the  respiration,  must  be  begun  without 
the  slightest  delay,  and  persistently 
continued  for  a  half-hour,  an  hour,  or 
more.  At  the  same  time  all  the  usual 
remedies  must  be  applied.  Most  im- 
portant are  the  removal  of  the  clothes, 
friction  over  the  whole  body,  pressure 
upon  the  interior  part  of  the  chest, 
the  restoration  of  the  bodily  heat,  and, 
where  it  is  possible,  the  application 
upon  the  region  of  the  heart  of  com- 
presses of  very  hot  water. 

The  same  method  may  and  should  be 
applied,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all 
cases  of  asphyxia  and  of  syncope  (loss 
of  consciousness),  from  whatever  cause. 


though  also  a  little  leaner.  Even  thus 
the  disappointed  stomach  will  make 
shift  to  lead  moisture  from  some  other 
part  of  the  organism  where  it  is  less 
sorely  needed  and  the  distress  subsides, 
though  a  feeling  of  vague  discomfort  re- 
mains, suggesting  that  the  sort  of  mois- 
ture reabsorbed  from  the  lower  aliment 
ary  duct  is  not  exactly  what  the 
stomach  wanted. 


Use  of  Water  at  Meals. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald  insists  that  the 
avoidance  of  water  at  meals  is  a  mere 
"  sanitary  superstition."  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  any  normally  constituted  hu- 
man being  to  eat  his  way  to  the  first 
quarter  installment  of  a  modern  dinner 
of  overheated  made  dishes  and  greasy 
viands  without  experiencing  a  distinct 
longing  for  a  cooling  diluent,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  second  course  that  crav- 
ing assumes  the  urgency  of  positive  dis- 
tress, but  the  sufferer  is  warned  to 
forebear.  Has  not  Prof.  Orthodox 
enumerated  five  distinct  sources  of 
peril  from  indulging  that  appetency, 
and  proved  that  the  water  instinct  is 
wrong,  and  that  nature  knows  nothing 
about  it  ? 

The  most  specious  of  these  arguments 
is  the  alleged  risk  that  the  introduction 
of  cold  water  would  coagulate  the 
albumen  of  the  ingesta,  and  thus  com- 
plicate the  labors  of  the  digestive 
organs.  But  is  it  not  evident  that 
those  organs  should  be  allowed  a  cast- 
ing vote  in  the  decision  of  that  con- 
troversy ? 

Dr.  Schrodt,  the  author  of  "  Natur- 
Heilkunde,"  holds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  our  diet  is  not  half  fluid  enough, 
and  demonstrates  that  organic  warmth 
will  soon  reduce  over-cold  beverages  to 
the  right  medium,  and  that  a  craving 
which  nothing  but  fresh  water  will 
satisfy  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  stomach 
is  suffering  from  an  excess  of  caloric 
and  a  deficiency  of  moisture. 

Just  wait,  and  that  distress  will  sub- 
side, insists  Prof.  O  x.    Yes  ;  the 

subtle  chemistry  of  the  organism  will 
eventually  find  means  to  satisfy  its 
needs  from  internal  sources,  just  as  the 
agony  of  a  famished  man  will  give  way 
to  a  dull  torpor  ;  the  system  has  made 
another  forced  loan  on  the  reserve 
stores  of  its  own  tissues,  and  made  the 
sufferer    a  little    more  comfortable, 


The  Giant  Cactus. 


The  Giant  Cereus  of  Arizona  aDd 
northern  Mexico,  says  Country  Life  in 
America,  is  the  largest-growing  mem- 
ber of  the  cactus  family,  attaining  a 
height  of  60  feet  and  a  diameter  of  2 
feet  or  more.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  usually  known  simply  as  the  "Giant 
cactus."  In  Mexieo  they  call  it  the 
"  Saguarro  "  (the  "g"has  the  sound 
of  "  w  ").  In  proportion  to  their  size 
the  Giant  cacti  are  among  the  heaviest 
plants  known,  the  body  being  largely 
composed  of  water.  So  full  are  they 
that  travelers  nearly  perishing  of  thirst 
have  saved  themselves  by  cutting  out  a 
large  piece  and  shaping  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  to  catch  the  water  or  sap, 
which  collects  in  a  considerable  quan- 
tity in  an  incredible  short  time.  One 
would  scarcely  seek  to  quench  his 
thirst  in  the  manner  except  in  cases  of 
dire  necessity  for  the  sap  is  not  of  a 
pleasant  taste. 

The  flowers,  usually  white  though 
sometimes  tinged  with  smoky  blue,  are 
borne  in  a  circle  of  clusters  near  the 
top  of  the  plant,  giving  the  effect  of  its 
being  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  white 
blossoms.  These  blossoms  are  followed 
by  dull  red,  edible  fruits,  quite  like  a  fig 
or  pear  in  shape.  The  native  Indians 
make  it  a  point  to  gather  all  these 
fruits  for  food  and  in  addition  manu- 
facture from  them  an  intoxicating 
beverage.  To  obtain  these  fruits  the 
Indians  push  them  off  one  at  a  time, 
using  a  long  pole,  which  is  sometimes 
obtained  from  a  dead  trunk  of  one  of 
these  giants,  for  when  dry  the  body 
splits  up  into  thin  strips  the  extreme 
length  of  the  plant.  The  flower  of  the 
Giant  cactus  has  been  adopted  by 
Arizona  as  the  territorial  flower,  but 
the  sensational  newspaper  articles 
about  the  danger  of  its  extinction  are 
greatly  overdrawn. 

Is  Fasting  Beneficial? 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  fads,  re- 
marks Good  Health,  and  as  its  opinion 
has  been  solicited  in  regard  to  the 
"  fasting  fad,"  it  proceeds  to  give  it  as 
follows  : 

"  There  is  no  particular  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  going  hungry.  Hun- 
ger is  the  voice  of  nature  telling  us  that 
the  system  needs  food,  and,  like  all  of 
nature's  warnings,  should  be  heeded. 
To  be  sure,  a  great  many,  we  might 
say  the  majority  of  people,  eat  too 
much,  as  well  as  too  often  ;  but  the  en- 
tire abstinence  from  food  is  an  excep- 
tional remedy,  if  it  is  used  at  all.  In 
cases  where  one's  stomach  is  filled  with 
germs  it  is  far  better  to  fast  than  to 
go  on  eating  in  the  usual  way  ;  but  even 
then  it  is  not  necessary,  for  one  can  get 
all  the  benefits  of  fasting  and  more, 
without  the  discomfiture,  by  subsisting, 
for  a  time,  upon  a  fruit  diet.  In  this 
way  the  germs  are  starved  out,  the 
fruit  juice  acting  as  a  disinfectant. 
Usually  one  or  two  days  of  this  kind  of 
fasting  is  all  that  is  needed,  and  it  is 
not  always  necessary  to  use  the  fruit 
entirely  alone  even  then.  Some  dry 
sterilized  bread,  such  as  zwieback  or 
granose,  may  be  taken  with  it  without 
interfering  with  the  purpose  of  the  fast. 
It  is  really  wonderful  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  use  of  fruit  in  ridding 
the  digestive  tract  of  germs." 

Apples  for  Sleeplessness. 

The  apple  is  such  a  common  fruit  that 
very  few  persons  are  familiar  with  its 
remarkably  efficacious  medicinal  pro- 
perties. Everybody  ought  to  know 
that  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do  is 
to  eat  apples  just  before  retiring  for 
the  night.  Persons  uninitiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  fruit  are  liable  to  throw 
up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  visions 
of  dyspepsia  which  such  a  suggestion 


summon  up,  but  no  harm  can  come  even 
to  a  delicate  system  by  the  eating  of 
ripe  and  juicy  apples  before  going  to 
bed.  The  apple  is  excellent  brain  food, 
because  it  has  more  phosphoric  acid  in 
easily  digested  shape  than  any  other 
fruits.  It  excites  the  action  of  the 
liver,  promotes  sound  and  healthy  sleep, 
and  thoroughly  disinfects  the  mouth. 
This  is  not  all  ;  the  apple  prevents  in- 
digestion and  throat  diseases. — Popular 
Science  News. 


Charcoal  as  a  Purifier. 

Housekeepers  do  not  use  charcoal 
enough  about  their  kitchens.  A  few 
pieces  of  charcoal  laid  in  the  refrigera- 
tor absorb  impurities  in  the  air.  A 
bag  of  powdered  charcoal  tied  around 
the  mouth  of  the  faucet  removes  im- 
purities in  the  water  as  it  passes 
through  it.  Charcoal  used  in  this  way 
soon  becomes  foul,  and  should  be  fre- 
quently replaced  by  a  fresh  supply.  It 
is  best  to  burn  up  charcoal  that  has 
been  used  as  a  germ  trap. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Oyster  Plant. — Scrape  one  oyster 
plant,  cut  into  small  lengths,  and  throw 
into  cold  water  at  once  to  keep  from 
turning  dark.  Cook  in  boiling  salted 
water  one  hour.  Serve  with  a  cream 
sauce. 

Hamburg  Steak. — Two  pounds  of  the 
round  of  beef  chopped  very  fine  ;  press  it 
into  a  flat  steak,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  little  onion  juice  ;  flour  it 
lightly  and  broil  the  same  as  beefsteak. 
Make  a  brown  gravy  with  a  little  soup 
stock  ;  thicken  with  flour. 

Scalloped  Apples. — Six  large  tart 
apples,  two  cups  stale  breadcrumbs, 
two  tablespoonfuls  nolasses,  one-half 
cup  hot  water.  Pare  the  apples  and 
cut  in  generous  slices.  Into  a  buttered 
baking  dish  put  a  layer  of  breadcrumbs, 
then  a  layer  of  the  sliced  apples  and  a 
top  layer  of  crumbs.  Add  the  hot  wa- 
ter to  the  molasses  and  pour  it  over 
the  pudding.  Bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Salt  Codfish  in  Egg  Cups. — Let  salt 
codfish  picked  in  bits  (not  shredded) 
stand  over  night  or  some  hours  in  cold 
water,  then  drain  and  wring  out  all  the 
water.  To  each  quarter  of  a  cup  of  fish, 
add  one-half  a  cup  of  cream  or  thin 
white  sauce,  and  a  beaten  egg.  Turn 
into  a  buttered  cup,  egg  stirrer  or 
poacher,  and  cook  standing  in  hot  wa- 
ter until  nearly  firm.  The  water  should 
not  boil.  Serve  in  the  cup  or  turn  out 
as  desired. 

Salmon  Loaf. — Two  cups  salmon,  one 
cup  stale  breadcrumbs,  one  teaspoonful 
onion  juice,  salt  and  pepper,  one  tea- 
spoonful  chopped  parsley,  three  eggs. 
Flake  the  salmon  fine,  mix  with  the 
breadcrumbs  and  seasoning  and  moisten 
with  the  well- beaten  eggs.  Pack  into 
a  buttered  mold  and  steam  for  two 
hours.  Serve  hot.  Any  left-over  of 
this  dish  may  be  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and,  served  with  mayonnaise,  it 
makes  a  palatable  salad. 

Corn  Pudding. — Four  large  ears  of 
corn  grated,  or  a  can  of   corn  pre- 


pared as  for  corn  cakes,  one  heaping 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful 
of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one 
whole  egg  and  one  yolk.  Melt  the  but- 
ter and  stir  into  the  corn,  beat  the  eggs 
and  add  with  one  pint  of  milk,  the  sugar 
and  flour,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Bake  in  a  shallow  dish  in  a  moderate 
oven  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  If  it  bakes  too  long  it  becomes 
watery. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  these  hot,  humid 
days,  to  keep  a  box  of  lime  in  the 
kitchen  pantry  as  a  purifier. 

If  a  recipe  calls  for  a  cup  of  left-over 
gravy,  and  there  is  not  such  a  thing  in 
the  refrigerator,  make  a  substitute  by 
stirring  into  a  cup  of  boiling  water  a 
teaspoonful  of  beef  extract. 

For  an  omelet  with  onion,  mushrooms 
or  asparagus  water  is  better  than  milk. 
To  make  an  onion  omelet,  chop  fine  tiny 
onions  or  leeks  and  mix  them  with  six 
well-beaten  eggs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
water,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Mush- 
room or  asparagus  omelet  maybe  made 
in  the  same  way,  or  the  vegetables  may 
be  first  cooked  and  sprinkled  over  the 
omelet  just  before  it  is  folded. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  better  warmed 
up  than  freshly  cooked.  They  may  be 
put  through  the  potato  ricer  and  con- 
verted into  croquettes,  or  a  pudding  or 
pie.  They  may  be  glazed  with  sugar 
and  butter,  warmed  in  cream  or  make 
an  excellent  souffle.  Another  way  is  to 
cut  them  in  thick  slices,  dip  in  flour, 
eggs  and  crumbs,  and  fry  in  deep  fat, 
or  slice  them  into  a  regular  fritter  bat- 
ter and  fry. 

Sour  potatoes  is  a  variation  of  potato 
salad  that  is  often  served  in  Germany. 
Boil  four  good-sized  potatoes.  When 
done  and  cold,  skin  and  cut  into  cubes. 
Place  these  in  a  bowl  and  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Now  mix  in  another 
bowl  half  a  pint  of  sweet  oil  and  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cider  vinegar, 
one  good-sized  onion  grated  fine,  and 
sprigs  of  parsely  finely  chopped.  Mix 
these  together  well  and  pour  over  the 
potatoes.  Now  place  the  empty  bowl 
on  top  of  the  full  one,  and  shake  up  and 
down  until  well  mixed.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  lemon  slices,  cut  in  halves. 

To  make  clarified  chicken  consomme, 
put  into  a  soup  pot  eight  quarts  of 
white  chicken  broth,  add  two  pounds  of 
knuckle  of  veal,  one  pound  of  chicken 
legs  and  pinions,  then  boil,  skim  and 
put  in  four  pounds  of  roasted,  un- 
crowned chicken,  two  minced  leeks,  one 
medium-sized  minced  carrot,  one  onion 
struck  with  one  clove,  a  little  parsley 
and  celery  roots.  Boil  continually  for 
four  hours.  Chop  up  very  fine  two 
pounds  of  veal,  mix  in  with  it  two  whole 
eggs,  dilute  with  one  quart  of  cold 
broth,  and  stir  this  into  the  consomme, 
using  a  whip,  adding  two  broken-up 
chicken  carcasses.  Boil  on  a  slow  fire 
for  one  hour,  salt  it  according  to  taste, 
and  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve. 


"  What  makes  the  baby  cry  ?  "  asked 
the  little  visitor. 

"Oh  1  "  exclaimed  Ethel,  "  our  baby 
doesn't  have  to  have  anything  to  make 
it  cry." 
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May. 
70*®70H 
70*<a)70 
69£®70X 
7094®70X 
70M®7lM 
7IM@70« 


May. 

3I*@31H 
31H<a3IX 
31*@3IH 
31V<<831K 
31M@3ltf 


Jfay, 
SI  19*ffil  19* 

1  20H®  

1  21*®1  213 
1  a  1  22H 
1  >  1 '  i  '■'  1  21* 
1  21!*®]  -'I'- 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  24,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
ows  for  the  week  named,  price  being-  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec. 

Wednesday  

Thursday   «9H'a88^ 

Friday   6R*@6»H 

Saturday   69«(869X 

Monday   69V4@70^ 

Tuesday   70X&69M 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec. 

Wednesday   S1H«31 

Thursday   3lH<a>30$$ 

Friday   a<\%@30% 

Saturday   30X<as305$ 

Monday   30H@30* 

Tuesday   30*@30X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cntal  was 
as  follows: 

Dec,  1902. 

Thursday  SI  179»@1  17 

Friday   1  \*H 

Saturday   1  19  ®1  \9H 

Monday   1  20*®l  19* 

Tuesday   1  19  @1  19* 

Wednesday   1  19  @l  19« 

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  shown 
decided  firmness  most  of  the  sime  since 
date  of  last  report  in  these  columns.  The 
strength  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
speculative  prices  for  future  deliveries 
than  in  values  obtainable  in  the  open  mar- 
ket for  immediate  offerings  of  wheat,  but 
the  payment  of  materially  better  figures 
than  had  been  ruling  was  necessary  to 
secure  noteworthy  spot  deliveries  of 
wheat,  either  at  Port  Costa  or  in  this  cen- 
ter. The  improvement  was  largely  in 
sympathy  with  Chicago,  where  the  up- 
ward movement  was  based  mainly  on  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  in  the  East- 
ern wheat  belt.  The  English  market  was 
not  speedy  in  following  suit,  but  the  pay- 
ment of  better  prices  for  wheat  here  was 
made  possible  by  the  weakness  of  freights, 
latest  charters  beiDg  down  to  21s.  3d.  per 
ton  for  the  usual  European  voyage.  Al- 
though ocean  freight  rates  have  been 
lower,  they  are  getting  down  to  a  point 
where  there  is  little  profit  to  ships.  Even 
the  heavily  subsidized  French  vessels, 
which  are  largely  the  cause  of  the  present 
depression  in  the  freight  market,  are  be- 
ginning to  look  elsewhere  for  business. 
Some  wheat  is  going  from  here  to  Aus- 
tralia and  South  America,  and  this  has 
also  aided  to  some  extent  in  stiffening  the 
local  market.  It  is  reported  that  the 
drouth  in  Australia  has  been  broken,  but  as 
she  is  now  just  emerging  from  the  Winter 
season,  it  will  be  several  months  before 
she  will  get  relief  from  home  supplies. 

California  Milling   1  20  @1  25 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  17*@1  18* 

Oregon  Valley   — -®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    ®  

Oft  qualities  wheat   1  15  (ail  17% 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations           5slld@5sllKd  6s5d@6t,5!4d 

Freight  rates                36*®37*s  21X@22S4s 

Local  market                95®98*  1       a.\  20 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.17®1.19f. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  «1.19i@1.22|. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  »1. 19@,1.19J;  May,  1903,  $1.21}  bid, 
31  21*  asked. 


Ad  extra  steel  t-hare  with 
each  plow.   Very  hlpn 
Heel  landside.  Double 
Bhiu  mould. 


'•CantOD  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stubble. 
10-lnch.  11-lnch,  12-Inch  and  14-locb. 
Write  for  Prices. 
HOOKER  tt  CO  HAN  FRANCI8CO. 


FLOUR. 

Immediately  following  the  issue  of  our 
last  market  review,  the  local  flour  com- 
bine announced  an  advance  in  official  card 
rates  of  25c  per  barrel.  No  business  of 
consequence,  however,  has  been  affected 
at  the  advanced  figures.  As  is  generally 
the  case  when  a  change  in  flour  quota- 
tions is  made  upward,  every  broker  on 
the  street  sees  to  it  that  his  clients  are  all 
stocked  up  at  old  prices.  Handlers  of  the 
product  of  outside  mills  are  not  quoting 
materially  higher.  Should  there  another 
advance  soon  follow,  present  nominal  quo- 
tations of  the  local  combine  will  go  into 
effect. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40®2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75-83  00 

Country  grades,  extras   S  4033  60 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  6033  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  90®4  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  00®8  30 

Washington.  Bakers'  extra   3  00®8  50 

BARLEY. 
This  cereal  is  taking  the  lead  the  cur- 
rent season  in  the  matter  of  developing 
strength,  as  also  in  the  outward  move- 
ment. But  the  barley  exports  a  year  ago 
were  also  ahead  of  wheat,  although  bar 
ley  was  then  going  at  much  lower  figures 
than  this  season,  feed  a  year  ago  being 
quotable  at  70@75c,  and  85c  beine  a  quo- 
table extreme  on  brewing  barley  other 
than  Chevalier.  For  the  latter  $1.05  was 
about  the  utmost  warranted  as  a  quota- 
tion at  corresponding  date  last  year,  as 
against  the  quotable  extreme  of  $1  50  to- 
day. While  barley  is  bringing  good 
prices  in  comparison  with  those  recently 
current,  the  figures  yet  established  or 
likely  to  be  established  this  season  are  by 
no  means  phenomenal.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  prices  for  barley  have  been 
at  times  so  far  above  any  values  realized 
this  Fall  as  to  make  current  figures  look 
decidedly  low  in  comparison. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  l>M 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07 Vi@  I  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  15 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  35  @1  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  30 

OATS. 

The  market  is  showing  more  firmness, 
partly  due  to  the  Government  endeavor- 
ing to  buy  in  the  Northern  section,  but 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  recent  sharp 
advances  in  barley  values,  making  oats 
decidedly  the  cheaper  feed  cereal.  In- 
quiry has  been  most  pronounced  for 
choice  to  select  stock,  and  more  particu- 
larly for  lots  desirable  for  seed,  market 
for  latter  sort  ruliDg  quite  firm. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  @1  22K 

White,  good  to  choice   1  I2t4@l  i?v, 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07K®1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  @1  20 

Milling   1  17H@1  22H 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  ®1  25 

Black  Russian   95  @1  20 

Red   97tf®l  17K 

CORN. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
the  corn  market  as  previously  noted. 
Spot  stocks  are  principally  Large  Yellow, 
and  of  this  description  are  not  heavy 
enough  to  admit  of  any  noteworthy 
wholesale  operations.  At  full  current 
values,  dealers  and  consumers  are  not  in- 
clined to  purchase  very  freely. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    &  

Large  Yellow   1  42K@1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  47% 

RYE. 

Not  much  arriving  or  offering  at  pres- 
ent, and  in  recent  asking  prices  there  has 
been  a  marked  advance. 

Good  to  choice   1  00  @l  02K 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  evidences  of  anything  doing  in  this 
cereal.    In  the  absence  of  both  sellers  and 
buyers,  values  are  poorly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  56  ®1  70 

BEANS. 

Business  in  new  crop  beans  has  been 
mainly  in  Large  Whites  or  Lady  Wash- 
iDgtons,  these  constituting  the  bulk  of 
new  offerings  up  to  date.  Owing  to  a 
very  fair  shipping  demnnd,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  more  firmness  than  at  the 
opening  of  the  season.  New  Black-eyes 
are  not  in  heavy  spot  stock,  but  are  mov- 
ing rather  slowly  at  the  quoted  decline. 
Business  in  other  beans  is  at  generally  un- 
changed figures,  but  in  most  kinds  is  nec- 
essarily light,  owing  to  limited  spot  sup- 
plies. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  00  OS  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  (82  su 

Lady  Washington   2  25  @2  35 

Pinks   2  05  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  55  @2  75 

Reds   8  25  @2  40 

Red  Kidney   2  75  #1  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  80   ®3  85 

Black-eye  Beans   3  rs  @3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  26 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  ®1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  moderate  quantities  of  new 
crop  offering,  both  from  southern  section 


and  Humboldt.  Inquiry  which  exists  is 
mainly  for  Niles  and  these  sell  to  best  ad- 
vantage, most  of  the  millers  and  dealers 
being  still  well  stocked  with  Green  from 
last  crop. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  40  @1  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  75  ®  

WOOL. 

The  local  market  is  firm,  hut  is  not  dis- 
playing- much  life,  offerings  here  at  pres- 
ent being  too  light  to  adroit  of  any  exten- 
sive business  in  the  way  of  transfers  from 
first  hands.  Not  only  are  spot  offerings 
of  grease  wools  light,  but  they  are  mostly 
of  heavy  or  otherwise  undesirable  fleeces. 
Firmness  is  as  fully  pronounced,  both 
here  and  abroad,  as  previously  noted. 
Wools  are  not  coming  forward  freely,  and 
those  being  received  represent  in  the  main 
prior  arrival  purchases. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ®I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  ®16 

Northern  Cal  ,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  IS  @I5 

Middle  County,  defective  12  <ai8 

Southern,  7  mos   9  •an 

Southern,  12  mos   9  010 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine   16  <ai7 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  (315 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  <3  (3)16 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  eood    10  ®I2 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @I5 

FALL. 

Norlbern.  free  10  @12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  (o,10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @10 

HOPS. 

While  receipts  of  new  crop  are  on  the 
increase,  they  represent  mainly  deliveries 
on  contracts.  The  yield  in  this  State  is 
not  aggregating  in  all  sections  as  much  as 
anticipated,  but  the  crop  as  a  whole  is  of 
good  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality.  Including  the  liberal  yield  in 
Oregon  and  Washington,  the  crop  of  the 
coast  will  probably  aggregate  175.000 
bales.  In  the  absence  of  spot  business 
values  are  not  well  defined,  but  the  mar- 
ket may  be  said  to  be  quotable  nominally 
at  20@24c.  for  good  to  choice  1902  stock. 
A  New  York  review  gives  the  following: 
"Picking  in  New  York  State  is  finished, 
but  not  all  of  the  hops  have  been  baled. 
A  few  seedlings  are  here  and  they  sell  at 
about  30@32c.  Growers  are  asking  30c. 
in  the  interior  for  the  main  crop,  and 
dealers  are  not  disposed  to  buy  until  they 
get  more  encouragement  from  brewers. 
Stocks  of  1901  hops  are  so  small  that  full 
late  prices  are  asked  for  all  grades,  but 
there  is  no  business  passing  to  speak  of. 
Some  further  transactions  in  old  olds  and 
the  figures  realized  are  surprisingly  good 
considering  the  quality.  From  present 
indications  the  State  crop  will  bo  about 
25,000  bales,  possibly  a  little  more.  Some 
of  the  late  cables  from  London  say:  'Our 
crop  will  be  350,000  cwt.  Weather  un- 
favorable.' Reports  from  Germany  are 
slightly  firmer,  possibly  the  result  of  free 
buying  by  English  dealers  " 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  last  quoted  advance  on  hay  is  being 
fairly  well  maintained,  with  offerings  ag- 
gregating more  moderate  proportions 
than  prior  to  the  marking  up  of  prices. 
Spot  stocks  are  mostly  out  of  first  hands, 
and  in  the  hay  sections  contiguous  to  the 
San  Francisco  market  there  is  little  hay 
remaining  under  control  of  producers. 
No  marked  changes  are  looked  for  in  the 
near  future,  and  especially  not  to  easier 
figures. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  50@i3  CO 

Wheat  and  Oat     10  00*12  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   7  50®  10  60 

Barley   7  60®  9  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Alfalfa   8  O0@ll  00 

Volunteer   7  50*  8  50 

Compressed   10  00®  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   S7%®  45 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  and  Middlings  remained  in  light 
supply,  with  prices  for  same  at  fully  as 
high  a  range  as  previously  quoted. 
Rolled  Barley  Is  again  higher,  and  market 
decidedly  stiff.    Milled  Corn  ruled  steady. 

Bran,  »  ton   20  00®2I  00 

Middlings   23  00@25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon  21  00®22  50 

Barley,  Rolled    ^3  00@24  50 

Cornmeal    30  00®3I  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@3l  60 

SEEDS. 

Not  much  Mustard  Seed  arriving.  The 
crop  is  light  and  the  bulk  of  it  will  likely 
go  East  from  producing  point.  Mar- 
ket for  Flaxseed  is  quotably  unchanged. 
Canary  Seed  is  scarce  and  high.  Other 
bird  seed  Is  in  fair  supply. 

Per  ell. 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  30®  8  60 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  10®  3  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   4  @  4H 

Rape   1  @  2X 

Hemp   3*®  4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Trade  in  this  department  Is  of  slim  pro- 


portions, as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time 
of  year.  In  Grain  Bags  there  is  practi- 
cally nothing  doing.  Quotable  values 
throughout  remain  nominally  as  last 
stated 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .    —  @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5Jf®  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  5>K®  6 

San  Quentin  Bags,  *  100  6  65®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  B>8  8*  ®36 

Woolsacks,  8H  lbs  82  ®33 

Fleece  Twine   7tf®  8 

Gunnies  13  <ai4 

Bean  Bags   4k®  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  tM,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
There  is  no  lack  of  Inquiry  for  Hides, 
both  Wet  and  Salted,  and  current  values 
for  the  same  are  being  well  maintained. 
Pelts  are  not  in  very  active  demand,  but 
business  doing  is  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Tallow  sells  readily  at  full  cur- 
rent figures. 

HONEY. 

Market  is  firm,  in  consequence  of  very 
lsmited  spot  supplies.  Demand  which 
exists  is  mainly  on  local  account,  and 
most  urgent  inquiry  is  for  water  white. 
In  a  small  way  or  for  very  superior  qual- 
ities higher  prices  are  obtainable  than  are 
quoted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   ■-'>■,  a  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  5tt 

Extracted,  Amber  5  ®  &M 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  ®I3 

Amber  Comb    8  ®10 

Dark  Comb  7  ®  ~-, 

BEESWAX. 
Not  much  offering,  nor  is  the  market 
likely  to  be  burdened  with  supplies  for 
somo  time. 

Good  to  choice,  tight,  V  n>  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  Is  commanding  about  same  figures 
as  last  quoted,  with  market  moderately 
firm  in  tone.  Market  for  Mutton  is 
steady,  with  demand  fair  and  supplies  not 
particularly  heavy.  Lamb  In  prime  to 
choice  condition  is  in  good  request  at  full 
current  figures.  Veal  Is  quotably  un- 
changed, but  market  cannot  be  termed 
firm,  as  calves  are  arriving  rather  freely. 
Hog  market  remains  firm  for  medium 
sizes.  Larpe  also  sell  to  fair  advantage. 
Small  Hogs  are  coming  forward  most  too 
rapidly  for  the  demand  for  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  60  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  catt  e  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fib          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6H@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7H®8o;  wethers   8  ®  8M 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6%@  6\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6j< 

Hogs,  large,  bard,  over  250  lbs   6J<®  6% 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   i  ,  <t  8 

Veal,  small,  »  n>   8  ®  9V4 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9  ®  9% 

POULTRY. 
There  has  been  a  tolerably  fair  market 
for  poultry  in  prime  to  choice  condition, 
the  quotable  range  of  prices  for  most 
kinds  remaining  practically  the  same  as 
noted  In  last  review.  About  the  only 
noteworthy  change  was  a  quotable  decline 
of  1  ctntj>er  pound  in  values  for  Old  Tur- 
keys, Young  dropping  to  nearly  the 
same  figures  as  Old.  Some  buyers  are 
giving  Old  the  preference  at  about  same 
price.  Chickens  received  the  most  atten- 
tion. Choice  old  and  small  young  In  fine 
condition  met  with  the  firmest  market. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  choice   — — ®  

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young                16  0  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb.                   16  ®  16 

Turkeys,  alive, Gobblers,  V  lb              15  «*  16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen                  4  60  ©6  00 

Roosters,  old                                    6  00  ®5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              4  50  ®6  60 

Fryers                                              3  50  ®4  00 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fret- no  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiller  i  nd 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


'  Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

SX-fOOt.  4- foot  .-mil  6- foot. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  A  CO  BAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Broilers,  large   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   8  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   2  50  <as  so 

Geese,  V  pair   1  25  <&1  50 

Goslings,  *  pair  .*          1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  00  @l  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  &1  75 

BUTTER. 

While  favorite  brands  of  creameries  are 
quoted  at  a  high  range,  and  in  a  small 
way  bring  extreme  locations  or  a  little 
more,  the  market  is  not  firm.  Close  cash 
buyers  are  obtaining  concessions,  even  on 
fancy  marks,  which  would  not  have  been 
granted  them  a  week  ago.  Cold  storage 
butter  is  receiving  the  bulk  of  attention 
and  is  being  crowded  to  sale  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  market  for  most  of  the  fresh 
butter,  other  than  strictly  fancy,  which  is 
now  coming  forward. 

Creamery,  extras,  *  lb   30  @32 

Creamery,  flists   27V4@29 

Dairy,  select  27yi@— 

Jalry,  tirsts   25  (a  26 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   20  @23 

Mixed  store   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   22  @24 

CHEESE. 
Domestic  product  is  in  fair  supply,  espe- 
cially of  other  than  high-grade  mild 
flavored  new.  Values  are  without  quot- 
able change,  but  buyers  are  not  taking 
hold  very  freely  at  full  current  figures. 
Eastern  market  is  firm  and  advancing, 
being  now  quoted  at  ll@ll£c.  at  New 
York. 

California,  fancy  flat, new   \\v,m\2 

California,  good  to  cbolce   10(4@11 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11H@13 

EGGS. 

Choice  to  select  fresh  are  in  very  light 
supply  and  are  commanding  stiff  figures. 
That  the  market  for  best  eggs  will  incline 
materially  in  favor  of  buyers  during  the 
next  two  months  is  not  probable.  Of 
other  than  fancy  fresh,  however,  there  is 
no  scarcity.  Cold  storage  and  Eastern 
eggs  are  being  offered  freely  and  at  easy 
figures.  Choice  fresh  from  Iowa  have  been 
obtainable  within  the  past  few  days  at 
25c.  per  dozen  hereby  the  carload. 
California,  select,  large,  wblte  and  fresh.  39  @40 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  32V4@36 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  @28 

VEGETABLES. 

It  was  the  exception  where  offerings 
were  heavy  of  any  description,  especially 
of  desirable  qualities,  and  such  changes  as 
were  made  in  quotations  were  in  most  in- 
stances to  slightly  firmer  figures  than  had 
been  ruling.  Corn  was  in  greatly  reduced 
supply,  and  quotations  for  same  were 
largely  nominal.  Tomatoes  sold  at  an  ad- 
vance, both  to  the  trade  and  to  canners. 
Onions  were  in  lighter  request  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  and  market,  in 
consequence,  was  less  favorable  to  sellers. 

Beans,  Lima,  B>  

Beans,  String,  ¥  n>  

Beans,  Wax,  *  lb  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  K»  100  R>s 


Cucumbers,  ^  large  box  

Egg  Plant,     large  box  

Garlic,  *  lb  

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental. . 

Okra,  Green,  ^  box  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ¥  B>  

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  box  

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box  

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f.  large  box 

Tomatoes,     large  box  

POTATOES. 

The  market  has  preseuted  a  somewhat 
unsettled  tone  this  week  on  account  of  the 
railroad  authorities  having  given  notice 
that  the  cut  rate  of  55c.  per  cental  to 
Texas  and  Arizona  points  would  be  with- 
drawn on  the  30th  inst.  and  the  old  rate 
of  75c.  be  put  in  force.  What  effect  this 
will  have  on  the  market  remains  to  be 
seen.  Some  who  are  prominent  in  the 
trade  believe  that  values  for  choice  pota- 
toes will  not  be  materially  affected.  Com- 
mon qualities  are  now  hard  to  place,  even 
at  decided  concessions  to  buyers. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  *  cental   90  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  f, 

cental   40  @  65 

Early  Rose    @  

Garnet  Chile    @  

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental  125  @  1  40 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  *FRUITS. 
Aside  from  Apples  and  Grapes,  there 
were  no  heavy  supplies,  and  the  market 
as  a  whole  showed  fairly  healthy  condi- 
tion for  desirable  qualities.  In  quotable 
values  there  were  no  radical  changes  to 
record,  but  transfers  of  good  to  choice 
were  in  the  main  at  full  figures  current. 
High  grade  Apples  were  in  good  request. 
Fancy  4-tier  stock  was  quotable  up  to 
$1.25  per  box.  Apples  of  poor  quality  sold 
down  to  25c.  per  box.  Bartlett  Pears  are 
now  arriving  very  sparingly,  and  for  such 
as  are  hard,  sound  and  in  every  way  desir- 
able, higher  figures  than  were  warranted  as 
quotations  were  possible.    This  sort  was 
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so  scarce,  however,  that  they  were  not 
quotable  In  a  regular  way.  Peaches  were 
without  radical  change,  but  there  was  a 
large  proportion  of  offerings  for  which 
full  figures  could  not  be  realized,  owing  to 
fruit  being  too  ripe  or  otherwise  faulty. 
Plums  showed  materially  decreased  re- 
ceipt, but  of  Prunes  there  was  no  scarc- 
ity. Table  Grapes  were  plentiful  and  mar- 
ket presented  an  easy  tone  Wine  Grapes 
were  in  better  supply  than  preceding 
week,  but  for  desirable  stock  the  market 
was  firm.  Melons  were  in  good  supply, 
but  were  in  active  demand,  the  weather 
being  quite  favorable  for  consumers  tak- 
ing hold.  Berries  did  not  make  a  very 
extensive  display,  but  prices  vuried  little 
from  those  of  preceding  week,  the  demand 
being  iimlted. 

Apples,     fancy,  4-tier  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box  .  60®  90 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  * 501b  box.      25®  50 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   75®  1  25 

Crabapples,  f*  small  box   40®  75 

Blackberries,  V  chest   30@400 

Raspberries,  $  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  43@65c;  2-layer. . . .      65®  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,     crate   25®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,  V  crate   30®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  ifi  crate   30®  65 

Grapes,  Seedless,  K»  crate   4P@  75 

Grapes,  Tokay,     crate   4P@  85 

Grapes,  Zlnfandel,  $  ton   27  00@:?0  00 

Grapes,  Mission,      ton   25  00@27  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,     ton   15  00®  18  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  f*  box   30®  50 

Peacbes,  *  box   25®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40- lb  box   65®  90 

Pears,  common,     box   30®  60 

Plums,  choice  large,  $  box  or  crate..      40®  50 

Plums,  small,  f,  box   30®  40 

Prunes,  $  crate   25®  50 

Pomegranates,  f.  box   75®  i  25 

Quinces,      box   35®  65 

Strawberries,  Longworth,     chest. .    6  0)@  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest    3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  $  doz   l  00®  2  50 

Whortleberries,  $  lb   4®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
While  there  is  considerable  doing  in 
dried  fruit,  the  bulk  of  present  operations 
is  in  the  filling  of  orders  booked  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  season.  Inquiry  is 
most  pronounced  for  high-grade  fruit, 
and  for  this  sort  the  market  is  decidedly 
firm,  especially  for  Apricots  and  Peaches, 
choice  to  select  of  which  are  being 
actively  sought  after,  and  in  some  in- 
stances higher  figures  than  are  warranted 
as  quotations  are  being  realized.  Fancy 
Moorpark  are  in  scanty  stock,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  a  round  lot  of  this 
sort  would  command,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility more  than  it  would  be  safe  to  quote 
at  this  date  in  a  regular  way.  High-grade 
Pears  are  scarce  and  wanted,  but  as  few 
of  these  were  sold  for  forward  delivery, 
there  Is  not  as  much  eagerness  to  obtain 
stock  of  this  sort  as  in  the  case  of  apricots 
and  peaches,  although  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  secure  noteworthy  lots  of 
choice  to  fancy  Pears  than  it  is  to  find 
buyers  at  good  prices.  New  crop  Prunes 
have  begun  to  move  outward,  and  for  the 
four  sizes  the  market  appears  fairly  firm 
at  2J@2Jc,  with  the  bulk  of  business  at 
the  inside  figure.  In  shorting  the  Prune 
market,  it  looks  very  much  as  though 
some  dealers  had  sold  more  40-50's  than 
they  can  deliver  This  sort  is  sought 
after  at  half  a  cent  premium  over  the 
schedule  rate,  bringing  the  price  up  to 
4J@5c. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5<4@  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  lb  ....  5  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6J£@  7 

Figs,  10-ft>.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  30  @60 

Nectarines,  I*  lb   4  @  4tf 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4!4®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  5V4®  6^4 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   6*@  T/, 

Pears,  halves,  choice   f>Vt®  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   3S4@  4S4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow  ..5  @6 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3V4®  6 

Prunes,  in  bas?s,  4  sizes,  2!^®2Mc;  40-50s,  4@4Vic; 
50-603,  3!4@3Xc;  60-'0s,  3S3S<c;  70-80s,  2J4@32£ ; 
80-90S,  2@2^c;  90-100s,  lK@lfcc. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered  Sytla  

Figs,  White,  In  bulk   3H®  35i 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  ¥  lb   2tf@  3 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  fb   IK®  2K 

RAISINS. 
The  announcement  of  the  association 
prices  for  current  crop  is  looked  for  on 
Saturday  of  this  week,  the  27th  iost.  In 
the  meantime  some  new  crop  Raisins  are 
being  shipped,  subject  to  the  official  card 
rates  yet  to  be  determined. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  are  still  offering,  late  Valenclas 
and  Seedlings,  in  moderate  quantity,  with 
asking  prices  much  the  same  as  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past,  but  the  fruit  is  not  meet- 
ing with  much  inquiry.  Lemons  are  in 
very  fair  request,  but  there  are  abundant 
supplies  and  no  quotable  improvement  to 
record  in  prices.  Limes  are  in  ample 
stock  for  current  needs  and  market  is 
easier  than  last  quoted. 


Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  %t  box    2  00@4  00 

Seedl.ngs,  #  box   1  50®2  26 

Lemons— California,  select,  f,  box   2  75@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®  l  50 

Limes— Mexican,  H  box  4  51@5  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  In  fair  request,  with  offer 
ings  rather  light  and  market  moderately 
firm.  The  Walnut  market  is  firm.  It  is 
stated  that  orders  already  booked  will 
about  absorb  all  the  stocks  of  the  associa- 
tion at  the  prices  fixed  last  week.  Pea- 
nuts are  in  very  moderate  supply  and 
prices  are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  &>  HK@12!4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  7  @  8 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  soft  shell. .. .10!4@U!4 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No  2  soft  shell  ...  @  

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  1  hard  shell.... 10  @10'/4 

Cal.  White  Walnuts,  No.  2  hard  shell....  @  

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4K@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6% 

WINE. 

Trade  in  the  wholesale  wine  market  is 
of  light  volume,  as  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  time  of  year.  There  is  little  wine 
offering  at  present  from  first  hands,  and 
not  much  upon  which  to  base  quotations 
for  same.  Quotable  values  for  dry  wines 
of  last  season's  vintage  may  be  said  to  be 
22@26c  per  gallon  for  good  to  choice 
stock,  with  selections  held  at  an  advance. 
Market  for  wine  grapes  is  firm,  with  de- 
mand good.  The  Wine  Association  is 
paying  in  Napa  county  $28@30  per  ton, 
latter  figures  for  all  grapes  which  have  to 
be  hauled  10  miles  or  more,  and  in  some 
instances  the  top  figure  is  being  paid  for 
near-by  grapes,  where  the  quality  is 
especially  desirable.  Sweet  wine  grapes 
range  from  $12@20,  as  to  kind  and 
quality.  

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  Til"  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks 

116,319 

1,469,010 

1,337.162 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  58,753 

1,148,947 

8  3  030 

Barley,  centals.. 

285  204 

2,006,817 

1,283,245 

Oats,  centals 

21,349 

188,768 

273,079 

12.614 

15.250 

673 

66,154 

10,035 

.  13.121 

-8,247 

42,379 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  27,854 

274.947 

330,218 

Onions,  sacks 

10  799 

65  447 

75,266 

3,184 

52  399 

33,554 

Bops,  bales  

,  2,234 

16,858 

19,214 

315 

532 

422 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  l,  1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks  

38,524 

1,C06,416 

1,01,8  56 

Wheat,  centals... 

.  106,065 

1  112,764 

661,814 

Barley,  centals... 

.166,197 

1,389  96:) 

9,7,188 

1,035 

8,759 

1,500 

1,073 

10  197 

7,892 

286 

3.941 

1,876 

7,132 

36,665 

771 

Wool,  pounds  

24  00J 

340  507 

341,316 

432 

5,2(12 

76,900 

70 

719 

1,446 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  2,552 

16,858 

9,149 

"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Sulky  Plow. 

14-inch  or  lfi-!nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


9  CORDS  IN  1 0  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN.  U'n  KINO  OK  THE  WOODS.  8me»  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  FltF.E  lllun.  catalogue  knowing  latent  lmnm»e- 
ments  and  testimonial!  from  thousands,  first  order  secures  ngencv. 

Folding  Sawing  Math.  Co.,  55  IS. Jefferson  St. .Chicago. III. 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  A  Iron  Woiks 

17-19  Fremont  Street. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MliYElt,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Han  * ranolsco, Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


P  &  B  Paint  can  be 
applied  by  anyone  at 
any  time  anywhere  in 

the  world.  It  is  a  paint  that 
penetrates  all  wood,  metal 
and  stone  work,  filling  up 
the  pcres  and  preventing 
decav,  corrosion  and  destruc- 
tion. It  dries  a  brilliant 
black  and  is  odorless,  a  non- 
conductor of  heat  and  cold, 
a  preventative  against  fire, 
parasites  and  insects  of  all 
kinds.  P  &  B  Paint  has  an 
endorsement  of  every  con- 
struction company  every- 
where. 

Send  for  Booklet.     1 1 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  commou-eense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure*  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  .law,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  Bm> 

Fleming  Broiu,  chemists. 
Union  Htock  Tarda,     Chicago,  I 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN.  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PkUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

234  CI. AY  8TKKKT,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  O. 
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1^  Best  Horse 

is  liable  to  "yo  lame"  at  any 
time.  Curbs,  Splints, 
Spavins  and  other  forms  nf 
L&meness  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Used    internally  it  is  infallible  for 
Colic,  Distemper,  founder.  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  forimpurebloodandall  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    U  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48?  O'Farrcii  St.,  Sai  FrwMbc*  <»'. 

Hew are  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  |f  en  nine  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  i  f  any. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


In  San  Joaquin  Grain  Lands. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess  by 
F.  P.  Cook. 

Madera.  —  It  is  said  that  "coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before  ";  but 
in  the  case  of  Madera  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  it  is  a  shadow  that  is  cast. 
It  is  rather  rays  of  light.  Whatever  it 
is  that  is  cast  it  is  indicative  of  more 
irrigation;  more  alfalfa,  more  dairying 
and  cattle  raising  for  market;  more 
orchard  and  vineyard  acreage.  The 
Madera  Canal  &  Irrigation  Co.,  taking 
water  out  of  the  Fresno  river  by 
ditches,  one  several  miles  east  of  Ma- 
dera and  another  much  further  east, 
as  an  additional  intake  to  conserve  the 
waters  of  the  river  in  summer  time, 
has  had  surveys  made  for  the  building 
of  two  reservoirs  east  of  Madera.  And 
it  is  believed  by  some  that  the  suit  now 
pending  between  Henry  Miller  of  Miller 
&  Lux,  and  the  first  named  company, 
over  water  rights,  indicates  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miller,  or  his 
firm,  who  are  locally  said  to  "own  the 
San  Joaquin  river"  —  an  expression 
which  is  somewhat  of  an  exaggeration, 
but  conveys  the  right  general  idea — to 
create  an  irrigation  ditch  system  in 
Madera  county  at  some  date  in  the 
future,  which  will  exceed  in  size  the 
present  system. 

There  is  already  some  progress  being 
made  about  Madera  in  the  way  of  alfalfa, 
dairying  and  good  stock.  Some  time 
ago  the  San  Joaquin  Ice  Co.  (creamery 
department)  sold  into  this  section  quite 
a  number  of  head  of  thoroughbred  Jer- 
sey and  Holstein  cows  and  bulls  for 
dairy  purposes.  The  Return  Roberts 
milk  dairy  has  some  fine  cattle  of  these 
strains,  and  the  Woodson  milk  dairy 
also  some  good  stock.  Of  creameries 
working  for  butter-fat  there  are  the 
Sayre  creamery,  the  Borden  Farm  Co. 
creamery,  the  Borden  &  Freeland 
creamery,  which  is  indirectly  reported 
to  sell  its  butter-fat,  from  100  cows,  to 
the  S.  J.  Ice  Co.  creamery,  and  which 
is  reported  to  have  the  only  pumping 
plant  for  irrigation  in  the  county,  and 
the  S.  J.  Ice  Co.'s  own  skimming  sta- 
tion. 

Much  of  the  land  of  Madera  county  is 
owned  in  large  tracts  by  Return  Rob- 
erts, Miller  &  Lux,  the  Sharon  estate, 
Sacramento  Bank  and  others;  but  the 
indications  are  that  within  the  next 
few  years  there  will  be  considerable 
break  up,  perhaps  first  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Bank  lands.  Madera  town  seems 
quite  thriving,  owing  to  the  resumption 
of  running  of  the  lumber  working  mills, 
which  just  about  got  under  good  head- 
way last  year.  It  is  claimed  by  one 
local  newspaper  authority  that  within 
that  time  100  then  vacant  houses  have 
been  filled  and  as  many  more  built  and 
rented.  Certain  it  is  that  Madera  has 
a  grey  stone  Court  House,  like  the  new 
San  Francisco  Postoffice,  built  from 
stone  quarried  at  Raymond,  \1\  miles 
from  Madera;  a  jail  in  feudal  style  of 
architecture,  which  seems  quite  appro- 
priate; a  handsome  brick  high  school 
and  another  large  school  building,  all  of 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  town  in 
California;  and  three  newspapers,  one 
of  them  with  a  daily  edition,  all  seem- 
ingly finding  a  niche  and  serving  some 
purpose  in  the  comparatively  small 
community  and  small  and  sparsely 
settled  county,  so  that  there  must  be 
considerable  vigor  in  the  county  some- 
where, capable  of  greater  extension. 

The  congregation  of  St.  Joachim,  Ro- 


man Catholic,  have  just  gotten  the  furni- 
ture settled  in  a  new  church  building, 
very  plain,  but  handsome  inside,  which, 
with  furniture,  will  cost  fully  $4000, 
and  other  denominations  have  handsome 
houses. 

H.  S.  Williams  of  North  Fork,  whose 
olives  went  to  waste  last  year,  is  arrang- 
ing to  put  them  into  the  oil  press  this 
year.  S.  J.  Perkins  of  Madera  has  also 
a  fine  grove. 

The  town  has  one  raisin  packing 
house,  owned  by  the  A.  L.  Sayre  Fruit 
Co.,  Mr.  Sayre  being  a  director  in  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 
The  Midvale  Land  Co.,  at  the  edge  of 
town,  markets  its  output  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  from  360  acres,  selling  most  of 
the  packed  fruit  direct  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Italian-Swiss  Colony  winery  and 
distillery  is  located  3  or  4  miles  to  the 
south,  and  is  reached  by  a  spur  of  rail- 
road track  from  the  Souhern  Pacific. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of 
Madera  is  a  large,  cemented,  open  air 
swimming  reservoir,  about  70x125  feet 
area,  and  from  4  to  10  feet  deep,  with 
dressing  rooms  and  a  pretty  dancing 
hall  on  its  banks,  all  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, located  on  the  residence  prop- 
erty of  D.  P.  Osborne,  in  the  heart  of 
town.  It  is  a  source  of  health  and  de- 
light to  the  children  and  young  people, 
not  entirely  excluding  the  older  ones 
from  its  pleasures.  It  is  locally  known 
as  Lilly  lake.  The  water  is  supplied 
from  two  wells  by  engine  and  pumps, 
and  the  place  is  well  shaded  with  trees. 
Mr.  Osborne  is  one  of  the  farmers  who 
in  a  few  years  have  gotten  rich  raising 
grain.    The  lake  is  on  his  town  place. 

Merced  County. — Two  things  can 
truthfully  be  said  about  Merced  county : 
One  is  that,  though  there  are  some 
good  local  newspapers  in  it,  it  is  a  poor 
place  for  such  newspapers — it  is  too 
peaceful  a  section.  Another  is  that  it 
is  notable  among  counties  for  the  well- 
balanced  and  extensive  diversification  of 
its  crops  and  business  interests — hay, 
wheat,  fruit,  both  deciduous  and  citrus, 
cattle  and  mining.  The  renewed  de- 
velopment of  mining  in  Mariposa 
county  helps  Merced  largely,  as  well  as 
Mariposa.  For  awhile  the  failure  of 
the  Rotterdam  colony  of  Hollanders 
was  unjustly  injurious  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Merced  county  and  the  Crocker- 
Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co.,  but  it  is 
an  open  secret  now  that  the  Holland- 
ers choice  of  land  was  made  for  them  by 
a  Holland  lawyer,  was  based  more  on 
beauty  of  scenery  than  on  geological 
formation,  and  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  C.  H.  Huffman.  Other  men,  and 
even  some  of  the  original  colonists,  who 
gave  most  of  their  attention  to  horti- 
cultural work,  have  since  made  success 
on  the  same  ground,  and  are  now  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  well  directed  and 
persistent  labor.  There  are  now  cosy 
homes  and  thrifty  farms  where  once 
the  verdict  of  "impossible"  was  ren- 
dered. 

A  mile  from  Merced,  on  the  line  of 
the  S.  P.  railway,  is  one  of  the  model 
creameries  of  the  State,  owned  by  the 
Cocker-Huffman  Co.  mostly,  and  is 
managed  by  C.  H.  Schmidt,  formerly  of 
Selma.  This  creamery  has  an  ice  and 
refrigerating  plant,  burns  oil  as  fuel, 
and  is  lighted  by  electricity;  it  cost 
$10,000,  can  care  for  the  milk  of  a  thou- 
sand cows,  and  is  known  as  the  Fountain 
City  Creamery.  The  output  of  all  the 
several  creameries  in  the  Merced  sec- 
tion is  publicly  stated  at  about  a  ton  a 
day.  The  Crockers  put  in  over  800 
acres  of  alfalfa  last  year,  which  shows 
one  of  the  directions  progress  is  taking. 

The  greater  part  of  the  development 
in  Merced  county  now  is  taking  place 
in  the  northwestern  and  southeastern 
corners  of  it,  around  Le  Grand  in  a  cit- 
rus and  other  fruits  way,  and  around  At- 
water  in  a  sweet  potato  and  fruit  way, 
in  fruit  principally  peaches.  The  sec- 
tion around  Le  Grand,  like  that  about 
Orland,  seems  particularly  adapted  to 
orange  raising,  Le  Grand  being  under- 
laid with  a  strata  of  water-bearing 
gravel,  like  various  of  the  best  sections 
of  California.  At  Atwater,  the  section 
peculiarly  adapted  for  and  now  pretty 
well  occupied  for  sweet  potato  raising, 
is  only  about  4  miles  long  and  1  mile 
wide,  with  another  undeveloped  section 
believed  to  be  as  well  adapted  running 
out  of  it  like  a  spur  on  one  side.  The 
land  is  light  sand  and  free  from  flint, 


but  is  not  blow  sand.  It  usually  pro- 
duces 125  sacks  of  120  pounds  each  to 
the  acre.  Over  700  carloads  were 
shipped  from  Atwater  last  season. 
There  are  usually  several  buyers  in  the 
field.  The  first  shipment  of  sweets 
from  various  sources  was  made  this 
year  from  Merced  August  9,  but  usually 
the  heaviest  shippers  are  local  Atwater 
parties.  When  dug  and  not  wanted  for 
immediate  shipment  the  potatoes  are 
stacked  like  cordwood  in  special  ranch 
cellars,  made  half  in  the  ground  and 
half  out,  and  there  remain  undisturbed 
until  wanted  for  market.  It  is  claimed 
for  the  Atwater  grown  sweet  potatoes 
that  they  are  the  only  ones  without 
strings  in  their  composition,  allowing 
their  substance  to  pass  easily  through  a 
colander  and  making  them  superior  for 
evaporating  and  canning  purposes,  in 
which  way  it  is  expected  they  will  be 
more  used  in  the  future.  The  too  large 
and  too  small  potatoes,  with  the  tops, 
are  often  used  for  stock  feed.  The 
value  of  the  crop  this  year  to  the  grow- 
ers, of  whom  there  are  about  170,  is 
estimated  at  $180,000.  The  crop  is 
about  two  weeks  late  in  getting  on  to 
market  this  year,  and  is  expected  to 
be  about  100  cars  short,  owing  to  un- 
precedented disturbances  in  May,  which 
injured  the  quantity  somewhat,  but  had 
no  effect  on  the  quality.  That  sweet 
potatoes  are  by  no  means  the  only  out- 
put from  the  Atwater  section  is  evi- 
denced by  the  following  statement  of 
car  lot  shipments  last  year:  Fruit, 
green,  25  cars;  dried,  20;  watermelons, 
last  year  1,  this  year's  estimate  10; 
sweets,  last  year  700,  this  year  600; 
fresh  grapes,  table  7,  wine  55,  all 
grown  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  of 
Atwater,  which  is  in  the  midst  of 
orchard.  This  fall  and  next  year  there 
will  be  considerable  development  in  this 
section  in  the  direction  of  alfalfa  acre- 
age, dairying  and  stock  raising,  west 
of  town.  President  G.  S.  Bloss  of  the 
Fin  de  Siecle  Co.  will  put  in  sixty  acres 
of  alfalfa.  A  new  railroad  depot  has 
just  been  completed,  and  five  new 
houses  are  now  going  up  within  half  a 
mile  of  it. 

In  the  generally  level  country  about 
Atwater  there  is  one  low  hill,  just  west 
of  the  railroad,  from  which  all  the  sur- 
roundicg  country  for  miles  can  be  seen 
in  panoramic  shape.  On  that  side  of 
the  railway  line,  including  the  sweet 
potato  growing  region,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  the  owners  are  people 
from  Portugal,  often  spoken  of  locally 
as  the  Portuguese  colony,  and  on  the 
other,  or  Buhach  farm  side  of  the  rail- 
road, owners  are  mostly  Americans, 
but  the  relations  between  the  two  are 
most  friendly.  The  Portuguese  have 
proved  themselves  intelligent,  kindly 
and  enterprising  neighbors,  who  have 
made  their  money  mostly  out  of  pota- 
toes, but  are  not  averse  to  going  into 
other  lines.  They  are  putting  up  a 
society  hall,  30x60  feet,  two  stories,  to 
cost  $2200. 

There  is  a  world  of  other  good  things 
that  could  be  truthfully  said  about 
Merced  county  in  the  way  of  cattle, 
fruit  and  creamery  products,  but  this 
column  will  permit  only  space  enough 
to  note  the  directions  of  development. 
The  west  sides  of  San  Joaquin,  Stanis- 
laus and  Merced  counties  naturally 
form  a  section  by  themselves,  devoted 
largely  to  alfalfa  hay,  creameries,  cattle 
and  poultry  raising,  having  the  Miller 
&  Lux  ditch  system  for  irrigation. 
With  the  Crocker-Hufman  system  on 
the  more  extensive  east  side  this  gives 
the  whole  county  abundance  of  water, 
and  those  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
ditch  systems  can  easily  reach  water 
through  wells  and  pumps.  One  of  the 
most  interestingly  written,  clearest 
and  most  truthful  presentations  of  the 
county  is  that  gotten  out  in  April  of 
this  year  by  the  Merced  Sun. 


Surely  as  night  follows  day  sickness  follows 
the  eating  of  unripe  fruit  or  stale  vegetables. 
Every  housekeeper  should  keep  Perry  Davis'  Pain- 
killer in  the  house  in  summer.  It  gives  instant 
relief  and  speed  *  cure. 


pj  I  I  DT  I  IDC  CURED.  TRUSS  FREE.  You 
I*  I  I  witCi  cay  14  when  cured.  No  cure 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIBS,  Box  8.0.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


A.  O. 


For  Sale  by  

RIX,  lrvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Here  is  a  6  % 
Proposition 


Kll  lltri.KS  <  I 


Any  (rood  separator  yields  from  10% 
to  IiOVi  more  butter  than  any  gravity 
system,  but  In  addition  todoinfthls. 

'  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator, 

because  of  its  simpler  construction, 
Its  perfect  build  and  general  efScI- 
I  ency.will  pay  you  6%  more  profit 
than  any  other  separator— besides 
saving  you  over  half  the  labor.  Thlj 
we  guarantee  and  the  separator  must 
:.   Send  for  Book  No.  1S1 
.  p.  n.  Biuitri.F.<i, 

Heat  thr.ler,  Po. 


%™**S=s5:=5*^    ye  hae  naethlng 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.   It  wl!i  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

rWeare  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Calimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 

France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send   4c.     For  ,arge  illus,ra'ed  lltho- 
'     graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FflNCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


$  ^Catalogue  $ 

TfaL,  Every  horticulturist 

should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
n  name. 

jfijSr*>      These     nurseries  are 
'        headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds  of  others  and  have 
'  Btock  that  will  please  you, 
'  therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  (send 
for  li  to-d»y 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Est.b.  1890.) 

San  Dim**,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaden. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY 

Wells-Fareo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orderB  on  Long  Beach. 
ME  SERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett.  Us  Angeles  Co..  Cal 

THE   R.  F.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


latent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

Oil  Tanks.  Tanks  for  all  purposes.  Get  my  de- 
livered price  on  1  anks.  I  can  save  you  from  \0\ 
to  20%.  3000  feet  of  pipe  at  a  bargain.  One  15  H.  P. 
Otto  Uas  Engine.  Write  to-day. 

K.  r.  WILSON,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  FIELD. 


The  Sorghums  as  Forage  Plants. 

The  sorghums  have  occupied  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  list  of  Kansas  crops 
almost  from  the  State's  agricultural 
beginning,  being  among  those  enumer- 
ated in  the  earliest  statistics  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  These  pioneer 
sorghums  were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  of 
the  saccharine  varieties,  and  served  a 
triple  purpose,  viz.,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  syrup,  later  of  sugar  and  for 
forage  or  grain — now,  however,  more 
for  the  latter.  Conditions  and  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  halted  at  least 
for  a  time  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  sorghum,  and  interest  in  sorghum 
syrup  making  is  likewise  gradually 
waning,  as  twenty  years  ago  the  acre- 
age grown  for  that  purpose  in  Kansas 
was  considerably  over  twice  as  large  as 
now,  while  the  area  planted  for  forage 
in  1902  is  greater  than  then  by  905%. 
It  was  early  found  that  these  sorghums 
were  admirably  adapted  to  that  part  of 
Kansas  where  corn  is  not  considered  a 
reliable  crop,  and  their  cultivation  and 
use  were  widely  extended  throughout 
that  region  with  commendable  prompt- 
ness. As  their  merits  became  better 
known,  their  acreage  became  more  and 
more  extended  until  every  county  in 
the  State  had  a  greater  or  less  area. 

In  1883  the  area  of  sorghum  for  for- 
age or  grain  was  53,771  acres  in  forty- 
nine  counties;  in  1902  there  are  540,855 
acres  in  the  105  counties  of  the  State — 
this  of  the  sweet  varieties — and  until 
ten  years  ago  they  had  no  competitor 
for  public  favor.  In  1893,  however, 
statistics  revealed  a  rival  in  Kafir 
corn,  one  of  the  non-saccharine  sorts, 
and  its  area  was  given  then  as  less 
than  47,000  acres,  against  nearly 
173,000  acres  of  the  saccharine  kinds, 
for  forage,  grain  and  syrup,  for  the 
same  year.  In  1902  the  total  area  in 
Kafir  corn  alone  is  748,176  acres  and  of 
the  saccharine  varieties  561,266  acres — 
a  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  of 
186,910  acres,  or  33.3%.  As  forage 
olants,  the  sweet  sorghums  rank 
equally  with  the  non-saccharine,  such 
as  Kafir  corn,  Jerusalem  corn  and  milo 
maize,  particularly  in  western  Kansas, 
where  higher  altitude  and  drier  atmos- 
phere are  especially  favorable  for  their 
curing  and  keeping. 

While  these  figures  indicate  their 
progress  as  competitors  for  popularity 
and  disclose  the  large  difference  be- 
tween their  annual  plantings,  they  by 
no  means  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
saccharine  or  disturb  it  in  the  ranks  of 
the  best  known  forage  plants  in  the 
world,  but  show  the  marvelous  advance- 
ment made  by  its  youthful  kin,  which 
claims  not  only  abundant  foliage  of 
first-class  quality,  but  a  fattening  value 
in  its  grain  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  Indian  corn. 

The  statistics  as  returned  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1902 
show  that  Kafir  corn  has  gained  in 
Kansas  in  the  past  year  nearly  130,000 
acres,  or  21%.  Saccharine  sorghums 
for  forage  and  grain  have  also  made  ex- 
cellent progress  in  areas,  and  have  now 
over  500,000  acres  devoted  to  their 
growing,  which  is  practically  the  same 
as  last  year  and  the  year  before  (1900), 
when  they  reached  the  highest  mark, 
or  542,622  acres.  Kafir  corn,  however, 
has  shown  a  steady  increase,  excepting 
■c  slight  setback  in  1897.  After  three 
years  trial,  the  statistics  for  the  fourth 
year  (1896)  mutely  show  the  Kansas 
farmers'  emphatic  approval  of  this  new 
plant  by  devoting  an  area  to  its  pro- 
duction considerably  larger  than  that 
given  to  the  saccharine  sorghums,  and 


State  op  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County,  j  ' 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  or  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  ease  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  .and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
rrr^i  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  seal.  I  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


its  p'antings  continued  to  increase 
while  the  sorghums  appeared  to  make 
no  gains  in  recent  years. 

It  is  a  significant  and  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  prosperity  of  the  past 
decade  is  contemporaneous  with  the 
recognition  of  alfalfa  and  Kafir  corn  in 
the  agricultural  economy  of  Kansas, 
and  no  one  can  successfully  deny  that 
these  two  crops  have  been  big  factors 
in  its  realization.  By  the  fact  that 
Kafir  corn  can  be  successfully  grown 
in  all  localities,  of  its  being  a  strong  re- 
sistant to  protracted  heat  and  dryness 
and  its  proved  feeding  qualities,  close 
or  practically  equal  to  corn,  it  prom- 
ises to  become  a  principal  resource  in  a 
region  where  live  stock  is  the  predom- 
inating interest  and  the  production  of 
corn  something  of  an  uncertainty. 


How  are  all  at  home?  Buy  a  bottle  of  Pain- 
killer today  and  you  will  be  insured  against 
cholera  morbus,  diarrhoea  and  kindred  troubles. 
The  old  reliable  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  is  sold  by 
all  dealers.  25c.  and  50c.  bottles. 


Educational. 


WESTERN 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

(Formerly  Gas  City  Bus.  Coll.) 

Each  department,  Business,  Normal, 
Shorthand,  in  charge  of  specialists. 
Equipments  the  very  best. 
Tuition  $10  per  month. 
Send  for  our  Catalog. 

J.  R.  HUMPHREYS,  Principal, 

Stockton,  Cal. 

\  / 

SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE. 
855  market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST. .  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DEK  HAILLBir.  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  oi 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Double-Strength" 


Is  the  quality  of  PAGE  FENCE  wire,  it's  better. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


That 
represents  the 
,  labor  gaved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  AIL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
iscarried.   We  havethemostsuccessful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 


and  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agts. 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-1S  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


"Greenbank"  Pore  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    db  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc  Town» 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  S8-87-89-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

SLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNK,  Loi  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  ....Portland.  Or. 


Columbus  Buggy  Co. 


^  .  ....  ,    '    "  ...^ 

Co/fut}(Mf*s  fJttffffy  Co. 

Cat  am  0  tfs.Ofuo,  4? 

,„„„,„—.■,.  ,,,,,,  .■,„.,,,„„  
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FAC-SIM1LE    OF    NAME  PLATE. 


INCREASING  FACILITIES. 

Erecting  Three  Buildings.  80  ft.  wide  by  300  ft.  long;  total.  80  by 
900  f t  ;  Four  Stories  High. 

WE  WANT  MONEY. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone,  President  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  has 
written  us  not  to  invoice  a  vehicle  Nov.  1st  that 
was  shipped  out  prior  to  Ihis  date. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  US. 

San  Francisco  House,    Harket  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th, 

Opposite,    the    ST.    NICHOLAS  HOTEL. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 


PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


BLACK  LEG* VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to  day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

f-'er  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Protect  your  calves  against  Black  Leg  with 

BLACK-LEG-INE 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  c?!cawg0°rvS^ayn0frrka 


FRANCISCO. 
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shires  in  swine.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral exhibits  in  O.  I.  C.  swine,  though 
not  of  superior  animals,  compared  with 
those  shown  in  California.  The  horse 
show  in  draft  animals  was  fairly  good — 
about  the  same  as  that  in  California. 
The  show  of  poultry  was  good,  and  that 
of  side  shows  exuberant.  All  the  mer- 
cantile exhibits,  including  vehicles  (out- 
side of  machinery,  which  was  passable), 
were  small  compared  to  that  of  her 
more  southerly  sister  State.  Fully  as 
much  attention  was  given  to  racing  as 
in  the  latter.  The  stock  judges  in  Ore- 
gon were  N.  H.  Gentry  of  Missouri, 
from  whose  breeding  farm  some  of 
the  best  prize  winning  Berkshire  and 
Poland-China  swine  in  California  have 
come,  who  judged  the  Shorthorn  cattle 
and  the  swine,  and  Prof.  W.  L.  Car- 
lyle,  who  judged  the  other  breeds  of 
cattle  and  the  sheep,  but  with  a 
smaller  quantity  of  that  explanatory 
and  informational  talk  which  was  a 
and  valued  feature  of  the  California 
State  Fair.  Entry  cards  on  stock  ex- 
hibits at  Salem  did  not  give  name  of 
animal  nor  owner.  All  of  the  exhibits 
at  the  Oregon  State  Fair,  including 
those  of  the  pavilion,  which  is  a  one- 
story,  L-shaped  building  of  about  one- 
half  the  capacity  of  the  California  build- 
ing, not  including  the  machinery  sheds, 
are  made  on  the  fair  grounds,  which 
are  about  2  miles  from  the  heart  of 
Salem,  and  are  reached  by  street  rail- 
way facilities  which  are  quite  inade- 
quate during  fair  time.  Oregon  people, 
however,  are  notably  kind,  taking  diffi- 
culties with  a  good  natured  patience 
which  is  commendable.  Hundreds  of 
them  camp  for  the  week  in  tents  and 
small  wooden  buildings  in  a  grove  just 
outside  the  fair  ground  entrance,  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  a  homeful  and 
wholesome  way.  Railroad  transporta- 
tion for  live  stock  is  free  to  and  from 
the  fair  to  stock  not  changing  owners, 
and  the  State  Agricultural  Association 
furnishes  hay  free  for  the  live  stock, 
exhibitors  furnishing  their  other  feed. 
Numerous  restaurants  on  the  grounds 
furnish  meals  at  reasonable  prices,  but 
"strong"  drinks  are  not  sold  on  the 
grounds,  except  at  the  race  course. 
The  attendance  was  good  at  both  the 
exhibits  and  the  races.  The  official 
management  of  the  attendance  was 
simple  and  courteous.  On  "Salem 
day  "  most  of  the  business  houses  closed 
for  half  a  day. 

The  Sparks  herd  of  Herefords  from 
Reno,  Nev.,  which  has  so  often  been  a 
feature  at  the  California  State  Fair, 
was  shown  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair 
at  Salem  this  year,  and  captured  the 
following  prizes  in  its  class  with  the 
animaU  named: 

Bulls,  three  years  or  over,  first,  Mc- 
Cord,  exhibitor  McKinney;  two  years 
old,  first,  Perfection  II;  second,  Lalax; 
one  year  old,  first,  Norman  Alamo; 
bull  calf  over  six  months,  no  entry  by 
Sparks;  under  six  months,  first,  un- 
named; cows,  three  years  and  over, 
first,  Ida  May;  two  years  old,  first, 
Clarice  Alamo;  second,  Phoebe  Alamo; 
one  year  old,  third,  Duss  Alamo;  for 
best  exhibitor's  herd,  first,  Perfection 
II;  second,  Ida  May,  Clarice  Alamo, 
Duss  Alamo,  Diste  Alamo;  for  best 
breeder's  young  herd,  first,  Norman 
Alamo,  Duss  Alamo,  Downey  Alamo, 
Lady  Laughter;  second,  Diste  Alamo; 
sweepstakes,  bull  two  years  or  over, 
Perfection  II;  bull  under  two  years, 
Norman  Alamo;  cow,  two  years  and 
over,  Clarice  Alamo;  (heifer  under  two 
years,  taken  by  Wade);  breeder's  pre- 
mium, four  animals,  get  of  one  bull, 
Clarice,  Phoebe,  Caroline  and  Eva 
Alamo;  for  two  animals,  either  sex, 
under  four  years  of  age,  produce  of  one 
cow,  Caroline  Alamo  and  an  unnamed 
bull  calf  out  of  Lady  Alamo  XV  by 
Admiral.  With  one  or  two  other  ex- 
ceptions than  the  one  first  noted  the 
second  premiums  on  Herefords  went  to 
Wade.  The  winners  for  best  individual 
cows  in  the  Holstein  class  were  Peek- 
a-Boo  Artis  (40,505;  milk  record  1519 
pounds  in  thirty  days),  aged  six  years, 
and  Carlotta  Abbekirk  Gerbon  (46,003; 
milk  record  sixty-eight  pounds  in  one 
day),  aged  eight  years,  both  owned  by 


P.  A.  Frakes,  Lakeside  Stock  Farm, 
Scappoose,  Or. 

If  the  Sparks  herd  of  Herefords  had 
been  shown  at  the  California  State  Fair 
this  year  they  would  have  made  the 
race  for  the  sweepstakes  in  beef  breeds 
very  interesting  for  the  Shorthorns. 
The  statement  is  made  by  Superintend- 
ent Spriggs  that  they  were  not  shown 
on  account  of  conflicting  State  Fair 
dates  in  the  two  States,  and  a  previous 
promise  to  make  the  northern  circuit. 

The  premium  list  of  the  Provincial 
Fair  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  October  7-11, 
is  a  model  one,  especially  in  a  typo- 
graphical way.  It  might  well  be  some- 
what patterned  after  by  Americans. 


in  a-  k  Lee  1*  now  prevalent,  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  It. 
Early  vaccination  with  rell«bl«»  vaccine  Is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOI8TEIN8- Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVEKY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  s-yr.  and  2-y r.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-oldB, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing  1".  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St  .  9  F 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  «  UIKHAMH.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nile*  A  Co.,  Los  Angele*.  Cal. 
Breeder*  and  Hxporter*.  Bstabllahed  1876. 


A  J  O.e.JKRKn  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard.  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

8  8HORT-HOKNKD  DURHAM  BULLS  FUR 
8ALE.   Address  B.  S  Driver.  Antelt  pe,  Cal. 

BULLS—  DevonB  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Qakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  8AXE  S  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hoga.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.C  registered  prlre  herd 
In  owned  bv  Henrv  Pierce.  S  F  animals  for  naif 


SWINE. 


THOM18  WA'TE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkehlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 


SUTT-iN  BRO<„  L-dl.  Cal.  For  Sale.  1  Regis- 
tered Poland-China  Boar  aud  2  Gilts.  5  months  old. 


poi.ANO  I'HINA* — Pall  and  s»e  our  show  herd 
at  State  Fair.   Bred  sows  for  sale.   S.  P.  Llndgren 

i  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROG 
HUU8.  Choice;  Thoroughbred*.  Wm.  Nile*  A 
Co.,  Lr>.  Anrele*.  Cal    Vstabllahed  in  1878. 


J.  I.,  mil  hi  AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unre'atcd  amines    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  HUKPHT,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co..  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BR  >8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H  CHINE  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


N  II  KOI' -H  IRK   HAMS,    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands:  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Bestquality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  N1LES  A  CO  ,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 

all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  8TOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAIStC  CHICKS  ALL 
VKjtK  BOUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  'icamentn  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


ROR  SALE. 

200  Percheron  Coach  and  Trotting-Bred 
Horses, 

250  Shorthorn  and  Double-Standard  Polled 
Durham  Cattle. 

E.  F.  KLEINMEYER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


\A/E  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  be«t  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  1*  the 
largest  number  in  our  history.  We  have  more  rlrst  c'ass  animals  in  our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the 
young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  spec. mens.  We  oull  our  pigs  closely  and  will  send  out  only 
those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd.  Write  for  what  you  want  and  we 
will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS    &  CO., 
Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Form, 

City  Office,  117  East  83rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

MIDLAND  FEED.  ^^rlt^^S™ 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES. 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Urenadler  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ibis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  TUB  PETALUn A  INCUBATOK  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agent*.  PHTALUMA.  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■  >a  /\  \  t 1 1  /\  (   i  t;  i ^  i  i  >  ri  ~i '  — ■  i 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAICH,  SAB  AHSELMO,  MARIH  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  officially  Tested  Cow*.    Bull  Calve*  from  Ureat  Producing  Dam*. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HUMBOLDT 

JOSEPH  MAKZKN, 


STOCK  FV\RM, 

PROPRIETOR. 


Breeder  of  SHORTHORN  AND  HEREFORD  CATTLE 

Young    Stock    for-    r=J„l«.  LOVBLOCK,    NP  VAD«. 


No.  47  has  two  Inside  doors 
and  one  outside.  Three 
rooms  aod  three  windows. 
Weight  4800  pounds  packed 
for  shipment. 

A  Very  Convenient  and 
Inexpensive  House. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

BURNHAM  STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Ban  Francisco  Office: 
40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CCTTIira,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISOO 


/v\ 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Ul/IL/niNGTON,  DEL»\AflHB. 

anofacturer,  of  QI  JNPOVA/DER. 


Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sport  ng.     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  nrTKODUCB  TEX 

WM  I  A  Dft  6TPP1     DANCiF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
cel.  kapiuc  we  w)1)  f  »r  a  ghort  tlme  ae„ver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  |25  00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150  00.  It  has  six  8-Inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21 K  Inches  deep,  and  is  gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Fre*  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Ke*t  Ban(«  made.  WM.  O  W1LLARO,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St  I  .out*.  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.    Will  «hlp  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


kOMMON 
SENSE 


CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  and 
practical  ideas.  Over  50,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  get 
Hogged  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re- 
enrorced.  PreYcntaaeoura. 
Incieases  digestive  capac- 
ity In  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  Sc  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feedtradoptrd 
by  Kxp.  St;i.  Extra  gain  on  one  eair  pays  lor  two 
feeder*.  Prevents  a  "set  back"  from  the  "starving 
process  "  Aaturactlon  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Annl.d  G.JU  MM  at  P«a  *">•  E«P-  Sold  ...rjwh.t.  In 
0.  S.  «nd  Cuidl  Pricl  11.40.  S.nlpo«tp.M  for  12  no.  mt  .MM 
of  Com  Btluftr—,  tbnt  will  mm  Cak*d  Baffin  13  to  24  hour*  ".•!> 
Km  teatt.  Se«d  for  dMcrlptlr.  muur  nnd  22  reaaoa,  for  mint  fotdci 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,   Dept.  17,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

Baker  a  Hamilton,  San  Fr.ncl.co,  C.I. 
Lilly  Hoi. r, In.  *  Co  .  Settle,  VI  n«h. 


COAST  AGENTS.  { 


"Pouth  Bend"  Chilled  Plow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  seat  on 
application. 

HOOKER  A  CO  SAM  FRANCISCO. 


September  27,  1902. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

Tulare  Grange  held  its  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  on  the  20th. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
conferred  by  Bro.  Shoemaker  and  an 
excellent  lunch  had. 

After  the  lunch  the  Grange  subject 
for  the  day,  "The  adulteration  of  food 
and  drink  is  a  greater  evil  than  floods 
and  cyclones,"  was  discussed.  The  rea- 
soning and  argument  were  that  floods 
and  cyclones  are  very  casual,  particu- 
larly with  cyclones— rarely  occurring 
twice  in  the  same  place — while  the 
adulteration  of  food  and  drink  at  all 
times  can  be  found  in  all  communities. 
While  boards  of  health  are  doing  much 
to  prevent  such  adulterations,  much 
more  can  and  should  be  done  in  that 
line. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened 
and  the  following  questions  drawn  and 
read  therefrom : 

1.  How  long  should  fruit  be  dried, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  stacked  on 
trays  ? 

2.  How  ripe  should  fruit  for  drying 
be  to  make  the  best  quality  of  dried 
fruit  ? 

3.  What  causes  split  pits  ? 

4.  How  long  should  fruit  be  sulphured 
to  kill  all  germs  and  not  flavor  the 
fruit  ? 

In  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  it 
was  conced*  d,  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  that  the  time  depends  on  the 
condition  of  the  weather,  generally,  in 
our  clear,  warm  months  of  July  and 
August,  two  days  exposed  to  the  sun, 
two  days  on  the  stacked  trays,  when 
the  trays  should  be  scraped  and  the 
fruit  from  four  to  six  trays  put  on  one, 
and  the  trays  with  fruit  on  again 
stacked  for  two  days  in  the  open  air 
will  be  sufficient,  when  the  fruit  may 
be  placed  in  the  hin.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, as  the  weather  gets  cooler  and 
damper,  more  time  to  cure  fruit  is  nec- 
essary. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  object  of 
drying  fruit  is  to  cure  it ;  when  dried  it 
should  be  pliable,  but  not  excessively 
dry,  to  make  the  best  cured  fruit.  The 
foregoing  methods  answer  for  apricots, 
nectarines,  peaches  and  prunes.  Pears 
in  warm  weather,  after  one  day's  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  can  be  stacked  and 
cured  on  the  trays. 

In  answering  the  second  it  was  con- 
ceded that  well-ripened  fruit,  before 
any  decay  has  begun,  makes  the  best 
dried  fruit. 

The  third  question  was  not  answered. 

In  considering  the  fourth  question 
there  seemed  to  be  more  of  a  diversity 
of  views  and  practice.  No  rule  was 
laid  down.  Each  one  sulphurs  to  suit 
his  own  ideas — from  three  hours  to  all 
night — and  each  claims  to  have  good 
results.  It  was  conceded  that  in  some 
instances  more  sulphuring  is  done  than 
is  essential  to  kill  germs  and  put  the 
fruit  in  good  marketable  condition. 

The  October  subject  for  considera- 
tion is,  "What  Grange  exercises  are 
most  productive  of  mental  development 
among  members?"  with  the  alterna- 
tive, "  Is  there  any  excuse  for  any  offi- 
cer not  having  the  ritual  work  memo- 
rized ?  " 

The  committee  on  resolutions  was 
granted  until  next  meeting  to  report. 

J.  T. 


The  State  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — We  of  Grass  Valley 
Grange,  No.  256,  P.  of  H.,  were  very 
glad  to  see  an  article  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  September  20  from 
"J.  T."  Having  scanned  eagerly  of 
late  the  pages  for  news  from  the  one 
live  Grange  in  California  (judging  from 
your  said  pages),  and  not  finding  any- 
thing, we  naturally  feel  overjoyed  that 
"J.  T."  is  still  on  deck  and  writes  as 
entertainingly  as  ever,  fearing  that  ill- 
ntss  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
silence  of  late. 

Does  the  editor  know  that  the  State 
Grange  meets  on  October  7  in  Sacra- 
mento ?  We  have  not  seen  a  word  in 
that  connection  in  any  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  Our  State  offi- 
cers never  seem  to  write  anything  for 
publication,  but  seem  to  verily  "hide 
their  lights  under  a  bushel." 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Twitchell. 

Grass  Valley,  Sept.  22. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Prunes  and  Walnuts. 


Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Mus'um  ff  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural,  Press. 

As  to  prunes,  there  is  no  need  to 
modify  former  reports.  There  are  sim- 
ply none  worth  considering.  A  dealer 
who  had  just  made  the  tour  of  the 
prune  raising  Departments  said  to  me 
yesterday: 

"It  is  pitiable  to  see  the  utter  bare- 
ness of  the  prune  trees.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  growers  of  prunes  are  going 
to  do." 

At  the  same  time  prunes  are  being 
shipped  from  this  port  to  the  United 
States  in  glass  jars  at  18c  per  pound, 
f.  o.  b.,  including  jars  and  packing 
charges. 

As  to  walnuts,  the  last  month  has 
been  peculiarly  favorable  for  them. 
The  growth  has  been  very  good  with- 
out any  falling  fruit.  There  are  now 
estimates  putting  the  yield  as  high  as 
one-half  an  ordinary  crop,  and  they  are 
expected  to  be  of  good  quality.  The 
yield  is  very  irregular,  however, 
through  the  walnut  bearing  region;  in 
some  places  almost  none  and  in  others 
quite  a  yield.  This  condition  makes 
estimates  quite  unreliable.  Thus  far 
one-half  an  ordinary  crop  is  the  outside 
estimate.  Walnuts  are  being  shipped 
from  here  to  the  United  States  at  this 
time,  perhaps  as  of  the  present  crop, 
but  not  really  so,  at  about  5£c  a  pound 
f.  o.  b.  Albion  W.  Tourgee, 

U.  S.  Consul. 

Bordeaux,  France,  September  1, 
1902. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrov. 

4-foot  20-inch,  5-foot  20-lnch,  6-foot  20-luch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  9,  1702. 

70S  691  —Oil  Burner— G  W.  Arper,  Oakland,  Cal. 
708,617.— Letter    Receptacle  —  D.  F.  Bennett, 

Redding.  Cal. 
708,693.— Hydraulic  Nozzle— P.  Bouery,  Weaver- 

vlUe,  Cal 

708.755— Elevator— M.  A.  Clennam,  S.  F. 
708,596  -  Gas  Generator  —  E.  R.  Cook,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

708,696.— Package  —  E.  H.  Davis,  Mesa  Grande, 
Cal 

708,626.— Elevator— L.  W.  Dexter,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
708  629.— Window  Shade  Carrier— A.  W.  Ellis, 

Sumpter,  Or. 
708.7(12.— Box  Fastening— E.  Fletcher,  S.  F. 
708,632  —Register  and  Alarm -l,    E.  Fugate, 

SG&ttlG  Wftsh 

708,975.— Bakers'  Oven— C.  E  Glafke,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

708.763.— Perforating   Pipes  —  E    R.  Graham, 

Bakersfleld,  Cal. 
708,707  — Kiln— Gray,  Gray  &  South,  S.  F. 
7i8.708. — Electrode  Separator— A.  W.  Harrison, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
708,881  — Boring  Machine— B.  E.  Harvey,  Ritz- 

vilie,  Wash 

708  883.-  Gas  Governor— D.  E  Hodgens.  S.  F. 

708  893— Oil  Burner— O.  G.  Lundholm,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

708  896.— Spring  Hinge— E  Mathis,  Miles,  Or. 

708.9  8  —Railway  Rail  Joint  —  T.  C.  McLin, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

708,899.— Car  Fender— E.  C.  Moulton,  San  Jose, 
Cal 

708  913  —Hat- A.  Olson,  San  Diego.  Cal. 
708.594.— Message  Box— A.  F.  Shriver,  Arbuckle, 
Cal. 

708,671  — Telephone  Mouth  Piece  — Smith  & 

Woolsev,  S.  F. 
708  675— Photo  Card  Mount— P.  J.  Stuparlch, 

S  F. 

708.676.  -  Harness— J.  T.  Surbaugh,  Arbuckle,  Cal. 
708,978  — Oil  Burnrr— O.  Tillman.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
708.599.— amalgam  Trap— G.  R.  Tuttle,  Grass  Val- 
ley, Cal. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  l^ich  Reiver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteen  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions — over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  ilanagers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Q  CD 


"Kentucky"  DUc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot.  10-foot  and  13-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  CO  ,  SAN  FtvANtlSCO. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 
"         "      10.00  " 
"          "       11.50  " 
"       12.50  " 
"          "       15.00  " 
.   "       17.50  " 

Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  8ANTA  EE  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  1  aw 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  withfull  copies  o(  U  S. Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  resu' t  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  co«t  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  VVe  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C- 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  G.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


BIG  MONEY 

In  Dairying;  in  Fresno  County 

CALIFORNIA 

4,000  acres  alfalfa  for  lease  on  shares. 
Rental  only  one-third  of  the  butter 
fat  produced.  Tenant  retains  two- 
thirds  butter  fat  and  all  calves  and 
all  hogs.  Alfalfa  the  king  of  dairy 
foods.  Butter  at  half  its  cost  in  East- 
ern States.  No  housing  and  feeding 
stock.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.  Don't  buy  land.  Buy  cows  and, 
rent  alfalfa.  Far  greater  profit  thus 
to  dairymen.  Skimming  station  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery 
Co.  on  the  property. 

Feed  for  Cattle  by  the  Month 

Write  for  particulars  to 
KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE 
Kearney  Park,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Fine  Income  Proposition. 

NAPA  VALLEY  FARM  HOME. 

Level  tract  of  400  acres;  finest  soil  in  Napa 
county;  near  Napa  City;  railroad  runs  through 
the  place;  fair  improvements  and  all  fenced;  in- 
come last  year  $'^265;  price  $10  per  acre;  adjoining 
land  of  same  value  sells  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre; 
must  be  sold  account  of  non-resident  owners. 

McAFEE  BROTHERS, 

108  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, b  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.  Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  POINT 


Deere  Disc  Plows 

TURN  A  FULL 
FURROW. 

Made  with  1,  2,  3  and  4  Discs. 


on  all  disc  plows  is  the  disc  bearing. 
In  plowing  the  pressure  is  all  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  disc,  and  when  a 
simple  bearing  through  the  center  of 
the  disc  is  used  the  leverage  against 
it  is  great  and  in  hard,  dry  plowing 
will  wear  out  very  quickly;  the  discs 
lose  their  proper  set,  becoming  more 
perpendicular  and  will  not  enter  the 
ground  as  they  should.  The  DEERE 
DISC  overcomes  this  difficulty  by 
using  a  dust  proof,  ball-bearing  disc 
with  bearings  ten  inches  apart;  this 
reduces  the  leverage  and  does  away 
with  the  friction.  Another  important 
point  is  a  landing  device  which  will 
control  the  plow  independent  of  the 
team.  These  features  are  to  be  found 
in  the  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  and  no  others. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

S/\N    FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Three  feeds  to  the  round,  one-third  faster  than  the 
two-stroke  presses.    Kuy  draft  on  team. 

Three  men  and  one  team  can  put  up  400  bales  per 
day. 

The  third  stroke  is  clear  gain  and  all  profit  and 

this  alone  will  pa;  for  the  press  In  one  year. 

Three  feeds  to  the  round  puts  up  smooth,  square  end, 
solid  bales.  Fall  weight  In  smallest  car. 


TODsjASELFFEEDERHL—  0T?f 
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DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO,,  217  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Agents  * 


and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 


Self- Feeder  does  away  with  deadly  and  dangerous 
foot  feeding.  It  packs  the  hay  In  baling  chamber. 

Self-Feeder  does  all  the  heavy  work.  A  boy  can  teoi 
the  feeder. 

Automatic  whip  drives  the  team  and  saves  a  hand. 
It  whips  up  either  horse. 

Our  plan:  We  will  ship  on  trial  and  approval  any- 
where. Your  money  back,  If  you  want  It,  after  trial. 

LOS  ANGELES  HAY  &  STORAGE  CO.,  Agents,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


r  of? 

OUfi  ffiff 
Ca  ta  log  he 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 

ALSO 

JACKSON 

Centripl  Puds. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine 


4-11    Market    St.    San  Francisco 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 


Huaranteed  for  2.  years, 
it  is  of  the  best. 


Everything  that  goes  into 


DESCRIPTION  —  Body,  24-inch  jc  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade:  Top.  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  Iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  Thev  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  0  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  BTREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


for  Irrigation,  Reclamation  and  later  Works. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power.  Our  Pumps 
have  given  the  highest  efficiencies  ever  recorded. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  flFd.  CO., 

OFFICE  BIO  MARKET  STREET. 

WORKS   9-17  STEVENSON  STREET. 

SAN  FRANC I8CO,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  *  J»  * 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU     BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  •2.SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  4.  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Unquestionably  California  is  gaining  rapidly  in 
the  elevation  and  expansion  of  her  animal  interests. 
This  is  growth  just  where  we  ought  to  have 
growth,  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  all  who  are 
looking  for  the  symmetrical  advancement  of  our 
agricultural  industries  and  greater  achievements 
in  the  home  supply  of  food  materials.  To  give  the 
outside  all  that  it  will  take  of  the  special  products 
which  our  climate  particularly  favor  (and  it  would 
be  hard  to  limit  their  number),  and  to  give  our 
own  people  everything  they  need  in  the  freshest 
excellence  and  the  highest  quality — these  are  ob- 
jects which  will  always  commend  themselves  to 
our  enterprise.  This  year's  State  Fair,  which  has 
been  outlined  in  our  columns,  gives  tokens  of  the 
advancing  interest  in  live-stock  inter- 
ests. Many  of  the  old  exhibitors  did 
their  customary  good  work,  but  they 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  many 
new  ones  who  are  bringing  much  en- 
thusiasm and  free  investment  to  the 
development  of  herds  in  which  they 
take  pride.  This  growth  of  the  breed- 
ing interest  will  naturally  attract  the 
attention  of  more  growers  and  the  de- 
mand for  better  sires  of  all  breeds  will 
increase.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this 
upon  practical  production  and  profit 
is  almost  beyoncLcalculation. 

We  have  a  group  of  paragraphs  on 
other  pages  of  this  issue  about  some  of 
the  breeders  who  took  leading  awards 
and  some  pictures  of  their  animals, 
which  will  help  readers  who  could  not 
be  present  at  the  Fair.  This  account 
does  not  aim  to  be  complete;  the  com- 
plete prize  list  was  given  last  week. 
These  are  a  few  which  seemed  to  our 
representative  worth  special  mention 
without  the  reflection  that  others 
were  not  thus  worthy.  In  fact,  we 
expect  to  have  others  later,  as  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  them. 

For  the  adornment  of  this  page  we 
select  a  few  half-tones,  concerning 
which  the  text  is  found  on  later  pages. 


The  tub  of  butter  which  won  first  prize  at  the 
State  Fair  was  presented  to  the  convention  and 
was  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  It  was 
sampled  by  every  one  present  and  all  seemed  to 
concur  in  the  judgment  of  the  judges  that  its  qual- 
ity could  not  have  been  better.  Its  score  was  99x1,1, 
which  shows  that  the  judges  could  find  little  fault 
in  it.  This  butter  was  made  by  Eric  Larsen  of 
the  Danish  Creamery,  Fresno.  Mr.  Larsen  won 
the  same  prize  last  year,  and  thus  the  award  be- 
comes another  of  a  series  of  victories  for  the  al- 
falfa district,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  deemed  impossible  and  is  now  only  possible 
on  the  basis  of  the  highest  skill  and  the  best  ap- 
pliances of  all  kinds  which  a  thoroughly  modern 
creamery  must  possess.  It  is  notable  in  the  same 
line  that  the  second  in  the  list  was  Warren  Meyers 


"DE  NATSEY  BAKER,"  No.  55471.— Winner  at  California  State  Fair,  1902,  or  first  in  two-year-olds, 
Holstein  open  class,  ami  grand  sweepstakes  for  best  individual  two-year-old  of  any  standard  dairy  breed. 


The  convention  of  the  California 
Dairy  Association  at  this  year's  Fair 
was  unusually  spirited  and  effective. 
The  attendance  was  rather  better 
than  usual  and  the  transactions  timely. 
On  another  page  we  give  the  opening 
address  of  President  Shields  and  other 
papers  will  follow  as  available  for  pub- 
lication. One  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion alone  shows  that  such  meetings 
are  indispensable  to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  proceed  in  an  up-to-date  way. 


' KING  SPICY"  of  Howard  Estate  Shorthorn  Herd.    (See  page.214.) 


given  to  dairymen  whose  herds  show 
the  largest  butter  production  during 
the  coming  year,  and  it  had  an  eye  to 
the  interests  of  local  producers  when 
it  adopted  resolutions  asking  the  Gov- 
ernment to  supply  the  army  and  navy 
establishments  on  the  coast  with 
coast-made  butter  and  cheese. 

It  is  evident  that  something  should 
be  done  before  another  year  to  make 
the  State  Fair  facilities  for  housing 
and  displaying  live  stock  much  better 
than  they  now  are.  This  year  they 
were  not  only  inadequate,  but  not  re- 
spectable nor  wholesome.  It  is  idle 
to  expect  breeders  to  bring  their  valu- 
able animals  to  Sacramento  unless 
they  are  decently  and  comfortably 
provided  for.  We  are  brought  into 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern 
expert  visitors  when  our  show  facili- 
ties are  contrasted  with  what  is  now 
looked  upon  as  essential  in  other 
stock-growing  States.  The  coming 
Legislature  should  give  attention  to 
this  matter. 


Ohio  Improved  Chester  White  of  A.  Gordon,  Hueneme,  Cal.  (See  page  214.) 


' FIDESSA,"   No.  43105.— Winner  at  California  State  Fair.  1902,  of  first  for  age  cows,  Holstein,  open 
class,  sweepstakes  and  grand  sweepstakes  for  best  individual  in  all  standard  dairy  breeds. 

of  the  Woodland  Creamery,  another  interior 
valley  alfalfa  establishment,  with  a  score  of 
98T7ff,  while  the  old  coast  region  did  not  assert 
itself  until  the  third  place  fell  to  Wallace 
Stevenson  of  Mailliard's  Creamery  in  Marin 
county  with  a  score  of  97i.  The  fourth  place 
was  again  in  the  alfalfa  district  at  Isleton,  Sac- 
ramento county,  and  the  fifth  again  on  the 
coast  in  Humboldt  county.  The  interior  valley 
has  certainly  demonstrated  its  standing  as  a 
butter  country. 

The  Dairy  Association  proposes  that  the 
present  active  competition  in  demonstrating 
the  best  milking  stock  shall  not  grow  less.  It 
proposes  to  raise  $250  as  a  prize  fund]  to  be 


The  State  Board  of  Horticulture 
has  yielded  to  the  request  of  aspara- 
gus growers  who  fear  the  introduction 
of  the  destructive  fungus  known  as 
asparagus  rust,  and  has  ordered  that 
all  asparagus  roots  and  seeds  raised 
anywhere  outside  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  State  be  prohibited  from  being 
planted  or  offered  for  sale,  gift  or  dis- 
tribution within  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  California.    Asparagus  rust  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  New  Jersey  in 
1896,  since  which  time  it  has  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  and 
Central   States,   doing  an  immense 
amount  of  damage.    It  also  occurs  as  far  west  as 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  and  it  probably  occurs 
everywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  epi- 
demic of  rust  in  the  East  has  abated  somewhat, 
though  it  annually  causes  much  loss.    It  continues  to 
be  destructive  in  the  West.    If  California  growers 
purchase  plants  from  the  Eastern  States,  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
the  disease.    Even  the  seeds  may  be  covered  with 
the  spores  of  the  fungus. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  negro  labor  in 
the  cotton  districts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  the 
planters  of  these  States  have  arranged  for  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  cotton  pickers.  The  first  party 
of  300  have  arrived  in  Alexandria. 
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The  Week. 

Hot,  dry  air,  moving  in  some  regions,  however, 
rather  too  rapidly,  has,  on  the  whole,  pushed  late 
fruits  and  fruit  curing,  and  seems  now  to  promise  a 
full  gathering-in  before  rains  interfere.  The  gain  in 
prices  and  the  active  trade  in  fruit  and  fruit  products 
is  fortunately  giving  the  latter  end  of  the  season  a 
better  aspect  than  was  anticipated.  The  outlook 
for  intelligent  extension  of  the  fruit  area  is  still  good 
and  the  inquiry  for  nursery  stock  which  some  large 
growers  report  to  us  is  warranted.  Other  lines  of 
farm  improvement  are  also  commanding  active  atten- 
tion, and  affairs  at  leading  centers  promise  a  large 
volume  of  fall  and  winter  trade.  It  looks  as  though 
anticipations  of  progress  along  all  industrial  lines 
would  be  amply  realized. 

The  political  campaign  is  getting  very  warm,  but 
it  will  soon  be  over  and  is  not  expected  to  be  a  very 
serious  diversion  from  earnest  business  effort.  Those 
who  enjoy  the  excitement  should  make  the  best  of  it 
while  it  lasts  and  then  settle  down  to  doing  things. 

Wheat  sagged  since  our  last  report,  but  has  now 
stiffened  again  and  spot  prices  are  the  3ame  as  a 
week  ago.  There  has  been  an  active  outward  grain 
movement.  Eight  cargoes  have  gone  out,  four  of 
wheat,  one  of  barley,  two  of  wheat  and  barley  mixed 
and  one  of  wheat  and  merchandise.  The  grain  will 
strike  the  eastern  hemisphere  all  the  way  from  Cape 
Town  to  Cork  and  land  about  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth — not  to  speak  of  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
flour  which  has  gone  to  China  and  South  America. 
Barley  is  unchanged,  but  has  rather  slower  market, 
and  a  bear  movement  in  the  buyers'  interest  is  sus- 
pected. Oats  are  quiet  and  unchanged.  Corn  is 
firmly  held  and  little  in  sight.  Rye  is  stiffer,  the  ask- 
ing price  being  advanced  $1  per  ton.  There  is  a 
brisk  demand  for  large  white  and  pink  beans,  whites 
being  very  stiff,  perhaps  to  cover  short  sales.  Mill- 
stuffs  are  firm,  supplies  being  light  and  in  few  hands  ; 
rolled  grain  is  steady.  Hay  is  much  as  before — 
mostly  in  second  hands  and  steadily  held.  Straw 
has  sold  at  fancy  prices.  All  meats  are  unchanged 
and  firm,  except  small  veal,  which  is  in  oversupply. 
The  butter  market  shows  little  change;  all  fresh,  ex- 
cept strictly  fancy,  being  weak  in  competition  with 
cold  storage  butter.  Mild  new  cheese  is  firm;  other 
sorts  quiet.  Fancy  eggs  are  scarce  and  held  high  to 
work  out  stored  eggs,  some  of  which  have  been  in  for 
a  very  short  term  and  go  for  fancy  fresh.  Poultry 
is  in  the  main  lower;  there  are  considerable  supplies 
both  of  Eastern  and  California,  and  much  poor 
stock  in  sight.  Choice  young  turkeys  are  doing 
well.  Potatoes  are  quiet;  some  reds  are  selling 
above  river  whites.  Onions  are  easy.  Fruit 
prices  are  still  fairly  good  for  good  lots,  but  quinces 
are  in  excess  and  low.  Good  to  choice  dried  fruits 
are  selling  well.    Raisins  are  going  freely  at  the  new 


prices  given  in  our  Market  Review  this  week.  A 
few  Valencia  oranges  are  held  higher  but  sales  are 
not  large.  Lemons  are  unchanged.  Limes  are 
scarce,  but  more  due  to  arrive.  There  is  a  fair 
trade  in  almonds  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  walnut 
orders  enough  here  to  cover  the  crop  if  prices  do  not 
go  above  limits.  Honey  is  firm:  nearly  500  cases 
have  gone  by  sea  to  Europe.  No  new  sales  of  hops 
are  reported.  The  good  wool  is  said  to  be  largely 
covered  by  one  leading  Eastern  firm  and  the  control 
may  be  used  to  gather  in  the  lower  grades  at  buyer's 
figures.  There  is  a  slump  in  grain  bags,  one  holder 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  offering  to  close  out  at 
5  cents. 

Just  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press  there  was  a 
meeting  in  San  Jose  of  the  directors  of  the  Cured 
Fruit  Association  and  the  votes  which  have  been  held 
back  to  multiply  were  counted,  showing  that  a 
quorum  was  not  represented.  Consequently  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  board  of  officers.  They  announce  that  the  pro- 
test of  the  Healdsburg  growers  will  be  left  to  settle- 
ment by  the  courts,  and  differences  with  other 
parties  will  take  the  same  course.  The  courts  will 
also  be  called  upon  to  determine  in  what  manner 
future  dividends  shall  be  paid,  and  no  money  will  be 
paid  out  except  by  order  of  the  court  on  account  of 
the  protest  of  the  Healdsburg  growers.  Concerning 
the  nature  of  this  protest  we  received  a  letter  from 
a  Healdsburg  grower  just  too  late  for  publication  in 
this  issue.  It  will  appear  next  week.  The  directors 
announce  the  sale  of  the  Santa  Clara  warehouse  to 
E.  F.  Jordan  and  F.  McArthur  as  trustees  for  the 
growers  forming  the  new  company.  The  price  agreed 
upon  is  $20,500,  half  cash,  the  balance  in  thirty  days. 
It  is  expected  many  growers  who  have  not  subscribed 
will,  in  view  of  the  purchase  of  the  warehouse  at 
about  half  its  original  cost  of  $37,000,  subscribe  for 
enough  of  the  stock  of  the  new  company  to  enable  it 
to  conduct  the  warehouse  and  business  relating 
thereto.  Thus  the  future  seems  to  be  definitely  set- 
tled and  there  is  little  use  in  further  comment.  The 
institution  will  go  on  until  electrocuted  by  the  courts 
and  the  prune  industry  will  proceed  along  its  up- 
ward course,  the  experience  in  general  organization 
becoming  at  length  only  a  historical  incident.  The 
best  future  effort  would  seem  to  be  to  form  strong 
local  associations,  with  possibilities  ere  long  of  effect- 
ive affiliation.  ^ 

We  are  asked  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  Califor- 
nia Promotion  Committee  extends  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  visit  its  headquarters  at  25  New  Montgomery 
street,  where  there  is  maintained  a  reliable  informa- 
tion bureau  regarding  the  city  and  State.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  committee  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
all  in  their  work  for  the  development  of  the  State, 
and  to  that  end  it  is  hoped  Californians  generally  will 
come  and  see  for  themselves  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  committee. 

Much  interest  should  pertain  to  the  tenth  National 
Irrigation  Congress  which  will  be  held  at  Colorado 
Springs  next  week,  October  6  to  9.  This  will  be  the 
first  meeting  after  the  victory  known  as  the  National 
Irrigation  Act,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  proceeds 
from  sales  of  public  lands  will  hereafter  be  devoted 
to  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  lands  in  the  sixteen 
States  and  Territories  affected,  viz.,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ore- 
gon, South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyo- 
ming. The  importance  of  this  great  act  of  con- 
structive legislation  is  not  yet  fully  appreciated, 
even  in  the  States  most  directly  concerned.  An  en- 
tire day  of  the  Congress  will  be  devoted  to  the 
National  Irrigation  Act — its  operation  and  possibili- 
ties— and  leading  .  irrigation  experts  and  business 
men  of  the  country  will  be  in  attendance  and  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  The  American  Forestry 
Association  will  meet  with  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress,  and  forestry  will  be  given  proper  atten- 
tion. _ 

There  is  apparently  need  for  more  help  in  the  Santa 
Clara  prune  region.  It  is  announced  by  telegraph 
from  San  Jose  that  another  thousand  prune  handlers 
are  wanted.  The  crop  is  larger  than  estimates  made 
earlier  in  the  season  and  the  growers  are  short  of 
help.  Unless  there  should  be  some  relief  afforded  it 
is  very  probable  that  some  of  the  crop  will  go  to 


waste.  Reports  on  the  peach  and  pear  crop  are  also 
favorable.  Shipments  of  these  varieties  are  very 
large  just  now  and  the  prices  offered  are  inviting  to 
orchardists.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  dried  fruit, 
and  the  dryers  as  well  as  the  prune  men  are  experi- 
encing trouble  in  securing  help. 

The  terms  "  locust"  and  "  grasshopper"  are  con- 
tinually bringing  people  into  confusion.  We  read  the 
following  in  a  letter  to  the  Healdsburg  Tribune  : 

During  my  outing  in  the  Maacama  mountains,  some 
miles  north  of  Healdsburg  and  the  fertile  vine  clad 
and  orchard  bearing  valley  of  the  Russian  river,  I 
noted  with  much  interest  the  indications  of  the  possi- 
ble coming  of  a  destructive  element  that  may  work 
some  injury  to  vegetation  of  every  class,  not  only  in 
the  locality  mentioned,  but  also  in  the  entire  county. 
I  refer  to  the  locust-grasshopper,  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian scourge,  memorable  in  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. I  have  noticed  that  the  peculiar  species  are 
very  numerous  at  the  present  time  in  this  mountain 
range.  The  locust  differs  materially  from  the  com- 
mon grasshopper  and  is  easily  known.  Its  loud  and 
distinctive  chirping,  which  begins  at  sunset  and  con- 
tinues through  the  entire  night  without  cessation, 
after  a  time  becomes  very  annoying.  Whatever  pre- 
cautions were  taken  and  means  employed  for  their 
destruction  in  the  interior  counties  of  the  State,  if 
successful  should  be  put  into  effect  here. 

The  correspondent  may  refer  to  a  cicada,  which 
some  call  a  "  locust,"  and  is  famous  for  its  shrill  cry; 
but  this  is  not  the  destructive  locust  or  grasshopper. 
This  devastating  insect  makes  no  cry  and  it  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  common  grasshopper, 
though  there  are  fine  marks  by  which  the  expert  dis- 
tinguishes the  species  which  do  most  injury.  The  in- 
sect which  annoyed  the  writer  is  very  different,  in- 
deed, but  is  not  much  of  a  menace. 

Stock  growers  will  be  interested  in  the  statement 
credited  to  State  Veterinarian  C.  H.  Blemer  that  the 
Texas  fever  quarantine  line  may  soon  be  moved  south- 
ward. In  a  recent  investigation  he  found  that  though 
there  is  more  or  less  disease  among  cattle  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
as  little  Texas  fever,  and  fully  believes  that  the  effort 
that  is  being  put  forth  by  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kings  and 
Kern  counties  to  stamp  out  the  disease  will  make  it 
possible  to  change  the  quarantine  line  to  a  point 
south  of  Kern  county  in  another  year  or  so,  and  give 
this  section  access  to  northern  trade. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

After  Effects  of  Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  small  box  of  pears  to  get 
your  opinion  of  what  is  the  trouble  with  them.  I  have 
picked  out  the  worst  affected,  that  you  may  see  what 
the  damage  is.  Last  year  we  had  brownish  rings 
around  the  pears,  which  disfigured  them,  but  this 
year  it  is  even  worse — all-shaped  brown  patches.  If 
you  have  a  remedy  for  the  disease,  I  would  very  much 
like  to  know  what  it  is. — Reader,  Anderson. 

Examination  of  the  defective  pears  shows  that  the 
unsightly  brown  patches  and  scars  are  due  to  the 
work  of  the  scab  earlier  in  the  growth  of  the  pear, 
and  that  the  light  brown,  irregular-shaped  spots  rep- 
resent the  portion  of  the  surface  formerly  affected  by 
the  scab,  but  subsequently  healed  and  partly  grown 
over,  thus  producing  quite  a  different  appearance 
from  the  scab  which  shows  the  fungus  in  active  growth 
on  the  fruit.  The  preventive  treatment,  of  course, 
will  consist  in  spraying  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
the  scab  in  the  first  place,  and  that  can  be  secured 
by  a  thorough  winter  treatment  with  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash  or  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  This 
winter  treatment  will  destroy  the  spores  resting  upon 
the  bark  of  the  tree.  The  scab  is  likely  to  appear 
later,  after  growth  commences,  from  spores  newly 
introduced,  and  the  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture while  the  fruit  is  small  is  then  desirable.  One 
pound  of  Paris  green  can  be  added  to  200  gallons  of 
this  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  it  then  becomes  effective 
against  both  the  codling  moth  and  the  scab. 

New  Wheats  and  Barleys. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Year  Book  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1900  (on  page  138)  I  find  this 
statement:  "The  introduction  of  the  best  white 
wheats  from  Australia,  Japan,  China  and  Europe  is 
one  of  the  best  results  which  has  recently  been 
accomplished  for  California  agriculture."  The 
Department  omits  to  tell  the  farmer  where  he  can 
procure  any  of  these  wheats  in  this  State.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  know  if  I  can  obtain  a  small  quan 
tity  of  seed  of  some  of  these  wheats  so  I  could  try 
them  on  Union  Island  and  to  whom  I  must  apply. 
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And  I  would  also  make  a  similar  inquiry  in  respect  to 
new  barley  seed  and  if  there  is  here  anything  better 
than  such  as  we  generally  use. — Subscriber,  San 
Francisco. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  to  what  varieties  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  sentence  which  you  quote  from  the 
Year  Book  of  1900.  All  the  wheats  which  we  have 
seen  from  China,  Japan  and  most  of  those  from 
Europe  are  the  hard  dark  wheats  of  the  gluten  type, 
some  of  which  have  been  sent  to  the  University  so 
that  they  might  be  grown  to  determine  how  the  Cali- 
fornia climate  affects  them.  The  results  thus  far  in- 
dicate that  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  whiter 
or  more  starchy.  None  of  them  that  we  have  seen, 
however,  are  fit  to  compare  with  our  best  varieties 
of  white  wheats  now  largely  grown.  It  might  be 
desirable  for  you  to  write  directly  to  Dr.  Pieters  of 
the  Division  of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
ask  which  varieties  he  has  reference  to  in  the  sen- 
tence which  you  quote  and  whether  he  can  furnish 
you  seed  for  experiment.  A  certain  number  of  bar- 
leys were  introduced  and  were  offered  in  the 
University  seed  distribution  last  year,  but  sufficient 
evidence  to  determine  their  value  here  has  not  yet 
been  secured.  Probably  if  you  would  like  to  try  them 
the  University  could  still  supply  a  small  amount  of 
seed. 

Vegetables  on  (he  Southern  Coast. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
printed  matter  you  have  on  vegetable  growing  in 
southern  California,  more  particularly  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  and  give  me  result  of  experiments,  if  any, 
on  protecting  tomatoes  from  frosts  similar  to  the 
method  adopted  in  protecting  fruit?  Is  there  any 
injurious  effect  on  tomatoes  from  the  sea  when  raised 
along  the  coast — at  Long  Beach  for  instance? — New 
Comer,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles  county. 

The  most  successful  local  methods  with  the  tomato 
and  cucumber  are  described  in  our  book  on  "  Califor- 
nia Vegetables."  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
methods  employed  by  citrus  fruit  growers  for  protec- 
tion of  trees  against  frost  have  been  applied  to  the 
protection  of  vegetables.  They  are  being  used  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State  in  protecting  vineyards,  and 
would  probably  be  available  for  other  crops  if  the 
value  of  the  crop  justified  the  expenditure.  Protec- 
tion of  tender  plants  by  a  cloud  of  smoke,  so  that  the 
rising  sun  does  not  strike  them,  has  been  shown  to 
be  successful  in  a  number  of  cases.  So  far  as  we 
know  there  is  no  injury  to  cucumbers  and  tomatoes 
from  proximity  of  the  ocean  in  your  part  of  the  State 
where  these  influences  are  modified  by  the  trend  of 
the  coast  and  by  south  latitude.  Naturally  crops 
would  be  late  near  the  coast,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  otherwise  badly  affected. 

Deep  Sowing  and  Grain  Smut. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Can  you  advise  me  the  best 
method  to  handle  barley,  oats  and  wheat  seed  in 
order  that  I  may  plant  deep  (say  4J  inches)  and  take 
but  small  chances  of  the  grain  smutting  ?  I  have 
used  bluestone,  but  still  the  grain  comes  smutty 
when  I  sow  by  plowing  it  under.  Maybe  I  do  not  use 
bluestone  strong  enough. — A.  E.  Stokes,  San  Diego 
county. 

We  have  no  particular  information  on  this  point. 
Seed  can  be  dipped  in  a  saturated  solution  if  cold 
water  is  used — that  is  some  undissolved  bluestone 
can  be  kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat  to  be  stirred  up 
as  fresh  water  is  added,  but  even  a  weaker  solution 
should  kill  the  smut  spores.  About  the  greater 
prevalence  of  smut  on  deep  sown  grain  we  know 
nothing.  What  have  other  growers  observed  in  this 
connection  ? 

Not  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  some  twigs  of  Petit 
prune  taken  from  an  orchard  that  is  surrounded  by 
a  pear  orchard  that  is  about  dead  with  the  blight. 
The  trees  in  .portions  of  the  orchard  have  an  appear- 
ance of  having  been  swept  with  fire.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  trees  seems  to  be  the  most  affected, 
although  in  many  instances  one-half  of  the  tree  is 
green  and  thrifty,  while  the  other  is  dying.  The 
orchard  was  irrigated  once  and  cultivated,  grows 
well  each  year,  and  only  during  the  past  few  weeks 
has  shown  signs  of  the  disease.  The  trees  present 
the  appearance  of  the  pear  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
blight,  though  the  leaves  do  not  turn  black. — Ob- 
server, Bakersfield. 

It  has  not  been  determined  that  the  bacterial 
blight  of  the  pear  attacks  the  prune.  The  samples 
which  you  send  do  not  show  the  characteristic  ap- 


pearance of  that  blight,  but  rather  seem  to  be  a  die- 
back  caused  by  some  trouble  in  the  soil.  Any  cause 
which  injures  the  root  hairs,  whether  it  be  excessive 
drouth,  or  excessive  moisture,  or  presence  of  alkali, 
will  produce  a  die-back,  and  it  even  appears  on  trees 
which  have  been  able  to  make  a  good  growth  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season  and  coming  into  distress 
afterwards.  The  presumption  would  be  that  the 
trees  have  not  received  enough  irrigation  to  carry 
them  through  the  latter  part  of  the  dry  season.  We 
have  seen  many  kinds  of  trees  this  year  which  have 
been  accused  of  having  pear  blight,  but  are  only 
being  knocked  out  by  die-back.  Some  pear  trees  are 
thus  suffering,  and  the  pear  blight  is  credited  with 
invasion  of  some  districts  to  which  it  has  not  yet 
gained  access. 

Shasta  County  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  walnuts.  Will 
you  kindly  inform  me  as  to  what  variety  they  are, 
and  also  whether  dipping  or  sulphuring  is  necessary, 
which  is  the  better  process,  and  whether  it  will  mate- 
rially increase  the  price  of  the  nuts,  that  is,  enough 
to  make  the  operation  pay  ?  Should  the  nuts  be 
picked  before  they  drop,  and,  if  so,  should  those  hav- 
ing the  outer  husk  uncracked  be  picked  now  or  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  until  the  husks  do 
crack  open  ? — McCoy  Fitzgerald,  Clear  Creek. 

The  nuts  are  good-sized,  full-meated,  medium- 
shelled — very  satisfactory  in  every  way.  We  are  not 
sure  of  the  variety,  but  apprehend  they  are  seed- 
lings. They  have  a  very  good  color,  naturally  being 
about  light  enough  without  sulphuring  or  dipping. 
Washing  in  a  revolving  cylinder  to  remove  particles 
of  dirt  will  bring  them  into  good  marketable  condi- 
tion. Walnuts  should  generally  fall  of  themselves 
and  be  picked  from  the  ground  at  short  intervals  to 
prevent  staining.  Later  in  the  season  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  help  the  slow  ones  down  with  light  shaking 
or  poling.  If  the  trees  are  scant  of  soil  moisture  a 
late  irrigation  is  used  to  help  the  nuts  open,  but 
where  moisture  is  ample  this  is  now  held  to  be  unnec- 
essary by  some  growers. 

Longevity  of  California  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — How  much  longer  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  French  prune  trees,  now  eighteen  years 
old,  in  first-class  condition,  on  first-class  soil,  about  3 
or  4  miles  west  of  San  Jose,  in  the  choice  section  of 
that  county  and  now  bearing  first-class  crops,  will 
continue  to  bear  undiminished  crops,  conceding  that 
they  have  as  good  care  as  heretofore — how  many 
years  before  the  crops  will  commence  to  deteriorate 
in  quality  or  quantity  ?  The  same  question  as  to 
Moorpark  apricots  of  same  age  on  same  land  and 
under  same  conditions  ? — Inquirer,  San  Francisco. 

Fruit  trees  have  not  been  grown  long  enough  in 
California  to  determine  accurately  the  limit  of  their 
profitable  longevity.  It  is  known  that  fruit  trees  on 
good  soils  and  otherwise  well  circumstanced  will  be 
profitable  for  a  much  longer  period  than  they  are 
usually  calculated  to  be  at  the  East.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  trees  planted  forty  years  ago 
that  are  still  profitable,  although  it  would  not  do  to 
count  upon  such  age  with  the  average  situation  and 
treatment.  Our  idea  would  be  that  trees  you  men- 
tion so  well  situated  and  cared  for  might  be  counted 
to  be  in  their  prime  at  the  present  time,  and  with 
the  continued  generous  treatment  and  skillful  care 
might  be  expected  to  double  their  present  age  before 
becoming  superannuated. 

Algerian  Peas  or  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  information  on  the 
Algerian  pea  as  a  cattle  food,  as  I  believe  you  have 
been  experimenting  with  it  ?  I  have  a  friend  who  has 
700  or  800  acres  of  good  alfalfa  land  in  Arizona  and 
all  the  water  he  wants.  He  buys  cattle,  fattens  and 
sells  again.  I  heard  the  Algerian  pea  went  twenty- 
eight  tons  per  acre;  if  it  is  good  for  fattening  cattle, 
it  would  mean  a  lot  there.  Will  you  please  let  me 
know  of  its  value  ? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

Our  experience  with  peas  from  the  Mediterranean 
region  is  that  they  make  a  good  winter  growth  in  the 
California  valleys,  and  are,  therefore,  available  for 
stock  feeding  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  alfalfa  is 
not  making  satisfactory  growth.  These  peas,  how- 
ever, have  to  be  sown  every  year,  and  will  not  be  as 
available  for  feeding  in  the  summer  as  alfalfa  is,  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  the  heat  and  drouth  of  that 
season.  They  are  in  no  sense  to  be  considered  a  sub- 
stitute for  alfalfa  on  land  which  will  grow  alfalfa  well, 
but  for  a  winter  forage  plant  they  may  prove  widely 
available  as  a  supplement  to  alfalfa  pasturage. 


Is  it  Food  or  Medicine? 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell 
me  what  the  compound  extract  of  salyx  is  composed 
of,  and  whether  in  using  it  to  put  up  fruit  there  is 
anything  injurious  in  its  composition?  There  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  sold  around  here  for  put- 
ting up  fruit  by  what,  is  called  cold  process — that  is, 
without  cooking. — Subscriber,  Monterey  county. 

The  so-called  "compound  extract  of  salyx  "  is  sup- 
posed to  be  some  preparation  including  salicylic  acid 
which  is  a  powerful  antiseptic  and  preservative.  It 
is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  exceedingly  undesir- 
able in  any  food  product  and  its  employment  is  pro- 
hibited by  some  Boards  of  Health.  Salicylic  acid  is 
described  by  physicians  in  definite  doses  for  some 
human  ailments  and  it  should  not  be  employed  except 
as  a  medicine,  intelligently  prescribed. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
September  29.  1902. 

Alexander  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Clear  weather  during'  the  week  was  favorable  for  fruit 
drying  and  maturing  late  fruits  and  grapes.  High  north- 
erly winds  in  some  sections  damaged  fruit  on  the  trees 
and  drying  fruit  was  slightly  injured  by  sand  and  dust. 
The  heavy  fruit  crop  is  being  rapidly  dried.  Grape 
picking  is  progressing  and  heavy  shipments  are  being 
made  from  Sacramento  and  other  places.  Large  quan- 
tities of  grapes  are  going  to  the  wineries  and  wine  mak- 
ing is  progressing  rapidly.  The  yield  of  grapes  is  very 
satisfactory.  Citrus  fruits  continue  thrifty.  An  excel- 
lent crop  of  hops  has  been  harvested. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  and  generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week  and  conditions  were  favorable  for  fruit  drying 
and  bean  curing.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  heavy  shipments  are  being  made  to  market  and 
wineries.  In  the  Sonoma  and  Napa  valleys  the  yield  of 
grapes  is  reported  the  largest  for  several  years  and  the 
quality  is  excellent;  there  is  also  a  good  crop  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  and  other  sections.  Wine  making 
has  commenced  in  many  places.  The  prune  crop  is  re- 
ported about  the  same  as  that  of  two  years  ago,  and  is 
being  rapidly  cured  and  packed.  Bean  picking  and  can- 
ning are  progressing  in  Lake  county  and  bean  thrashing 
has  commenced  in  the  south.    Corn  is  maturing  rapidly. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  continued  cool  weather  during  the  week  was 
somewhat  unfavorable  for  the  rapid  curing  of  raisins  and 
fruits,  but  considerable  progress  was  made,  and  packing 
houses  are  now  running  night  and  day.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  Sultana  and  other  grapes  are  going  to  the 
wineries,  which  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  handle  the 
crop.  The  grape  and  prune  crops  in  Tulare  county  are 
reported  the  largest  ever  raised.  Late  peaches,  pears 
and  prunes  are  being  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  fruit  and  grape  crops  are  probably  up  to  average  in 
nearly  all  sections.  There  is  a  large  crop  of  Egyptian 
corn  in  Tulare  and  Kern  counties  and  picking  has  com- 
menced.   Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Generally  clear,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  fogs  along  the  coast.  Fruit  drying  and 
raisin  making  are  progressing  favorably  in  most  places. 
There  is  an  excellent  yield  of  grapes.  Plums  and  late 
peaches  are  in  market  and  apples  are  very  plentiful. 
Walnut  picking  has  commenced  in  Orange  county  and 
the  crop  is  reported  lighter  than  expected.  Citrus  fruits 
are  doing  well.  A  correspondent  at  Santa  Maria  states 
that  the  yield  of  beans  will  be  larger  than  estimated  and 
probably  up  to  average.  Bean  harvesting  and  thrash- 
ing are  progressing.    Hay  baling  is  completed. 

Eureka  Summary.— Humboldt  apples  probably  two- 
thirds  of  a  crop,  but  large  and  excellent  quality.  Late 
vegetables  are  making  good  growth.  The  soil  is  dry 
and  pastures  need  rain. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warm  weather  at  close  of 
the  week  was  good  for  fruit  drying.  Irrigation  con- 
tinues; the  water  supply  is  decreasing  in  places. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  October  i,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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FORESTRY. 


The  Relation  of  Forestry  to  Agriculture. 

NDMHER  II.— CONCLUDED. 

By  Mr.  T.  P.  Lukens  of  Pasadena  at  the  University  Fanners' 
Institute  at  San  Bernardino. 

It  is  no  longer  a  disputed  question  that  the 
depletion  of  forests  causes  the  extremes  of  flood 
and  drouth.  Humid  regions  become  arid,  for  proof 
of  which  we  are  no  longer  compelled  to  cite  Palestine 
and  other  parts  of  the  old  world,  but  we  see  it 
clearly  portrayed  in  our  own  country. 

In  the  seven  counties  of  southern  California  there 
is  approximately  10,000  square  miles  of  arable  land, 
with  a  population  of  305,000  and  property  with 
assessed  value  of  $160,000,000.  There  is  an  almost 
unbroken  range  of  mountains  from  the  coast  in  Santa 
Barbara  county  to  San  Diego  that  forms  a  barrier 
from  the  Mojave  and  Colorado  deserts  on  the  north 
and  east.  This  mountain  area  of  4500  square  miies 
has  wisely  been  set  aside  as  forest  reserves,  for  on 
this  rugged  mountain  range  southern  California  de- 
pends for  its  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes. 

Many  have  indulged  in  the  delusive  theory  that  our 
subterranean  supply  of  water,  which  now  furnishes 
at  least  90%  of  all  the  water  used  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, from  wells,  artesian  and  otherwise,  was  sup- 
plied from  distant  sources;  but,  with  the  distant 
sources  practically  unchanged,  we  find  our  subter- 
ranean supply  rapidly  decreasing. 

For  centuries  this  great  cistern  has  been  filling 
from  the  portion  of  our  rainfall  that  has  fallen  upon 
and  been  conserved  by  our  local  mountains.  It  is  an 
emergency  supply,  and  when  exhausted  cannot  be 
replenished  in  a  short  time,  for  the  process  of  satura- 
tion and  percolation  is  slow,  much  slower  than  for- 
merly, owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire,  stock  graz- 
ing and  cutting  of  the  brush  and  trees.  There  can 
be  no  conservation  of  water  in  our  mountains  with- 
out covering,  and  the  extent  of  our  water  supply  de- 
pends on  the  density  of  the  growth  thereon. 

How  the  Forests  Were  Lost. — So  much  is  known 
of  the  early  history:  that  the  mountains  were  well 
forested,  the  valleys  were  well  covered  with  oak 
trees,  and  the  streams  flowed  continuously  above 
ground.  Until  recent  years  sheep  raising  was  the 
chief  industry.  They  were  herded  in  the  mountains 
without  restraint  and,  as  is  known  to  all  observers, 
destruction  and  devastation  are  the  result  of  sheep 
grazing  in  our  mountains,  especially  in  arid  regions. 
For  a  while  the  sheep  men  annually  burned  their 
ranges  to  make  accessible  new  areas,  until  now  there 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  these  mountains  which  has 
not  been  burned  over.  There  are  many  other  causes 
of  fire,  but  they  are  due  to  the  carelessness  and  in- 
difference of  men  in  nearly  every  case.  Laws  inflict- 
ing a  heavy  fine  and  punishment  do  not  check  the  de- 
struction perceptibly.  Of  all  the  fires  that  have 
started  in  our  mountains,  the  aggregate  of  the  fines 
that  have  been  imposed  for  all  the  fires  which  have 
been  started  in  these  mountains  is  merely  nominal. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  Germany  became  alarmed  at 
the  great  number  of  fires,  and  to  abate  the  evil  a  law 
was  passed  punishing  any  one  wantonly  setting  fires 
to  the  forests.  The  punishment  was  this :  The 
offender  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and  drawn  three 
times  through  the  fire.  Although  this  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  the  offenders,  the  destruction  con- 
tinued until  the  forests  were  well  guarded. 

How  Can  They  Be  Restored  ? — The  question  of 
protecting  the  small  portion  of  forests  still  remain- 
ing and  of  rehabilitating  the  vast  areas  that  have 
been  denuded,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  rational  forestry  system.  Why  should  our 
country,  so  enlightened  and  so  far  in  advance  of 
other  nations  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  industries, 
be  so  lax  and  deficient  in  the  management  of  its  for- 
ests ?  Surely  not  for  lack  of  skill  and  intelligence. 
We  cannot  concede  that  Germany,  France  and  other 
nations  that  are  not  only  realizing  a  direct  profit 
from  their  forests,  but  have  rebuilded  agriculture  to 
a  profitable  plane,  without  which  no  country  can  suc- 
ceed, can  do  more  than  we.  Their  rivers  have  re- 
turned, and  all  the  manifold  blessings  induced  by  for- 
ests. 

When  once  the  management  of  our  forests  is 
placed,  to  remain,  in  the  hands  of  our  skilled  forest- 
ers, backed  up  with  liberal  appropriations  and  un- 
hampered by  political  parties,  then  the  wanton 
waste  and  destruction  will  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum, and  our  forests  being  rehabilitated  with  all 
blessings,  will  soon  become  self-supporting.  There  is 
abundant  proof  that  the  mountains  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia were  once  heavily  timbered.  Fully  80%  of  all 
the  area  is  now  covered  with  brush,  but  for  the  most 
part  sparsely.  This  brush,  naturally  very  inflamma- 
ble, when  heated  by  a  few  weeks  of  constant  sun- 
shine, becomes  as  tinder,  and  a  fire  once  started  is 
most  difficult  to  control;  in  fact  it  cannot  be  until  fire 
brakes  are  made  by  removing  the  brush  along  the 
ridges.  The  handful  of  men  employed  as  rangers, 
one  man  to  37,000  acres  of  steep,  rugged  mountains, 
is  entirely  inadequate,  although  they  have  accom- 


plished a  great  deal  in  watching  careless  persons, 
and  in  putting  out  small  fires. 

While  the  brush  is  valuable  as  a  water  conserver, 
a  tree  covering  is  much  more  desirable,  inasmuch  as 
the  soil  under  trees  is  cooler  and  moister  than  under 
brush.  The  roots  of  the  trees  are  larger  and  pene- 
trate to  a  greater  depth,  and  the  surface  receives 
more  humus  to  form  a  mulch  to  retain  the  water  and 
prevent  evaporation.  As  fast  as  the  brush  is  burned, 
there  should  be  planted  the  seed  of  indigenous  trees. 
An  area  forested  exclusively  with  trees  has  also  the 
advantage  of  being  less  susceptible  to  fire.  What  to 
plant  and  how  to  plant  must  be  governed  by  local 
conditions.  Within  the  boundaries  of  46,000,000  acres 
of  forest  reserves,  the  structural  and  climatic  condi- 
tions vary  greatly.  I  have  the  most  profound  re- 
spect for  nature — she  has  made  no  mistake  in  plant- 
ing trees,  all  being  suited  to  the  conditions  surround- 
ing them.  While  it  is  possible  some  foreign  trees 
will  thrive  for  awhile,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  other 
than  indigenous  trees  except  in  an  experimental 
way. 

The  forested  area  of  southern  California  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Prussia,  where,  under  Government 
control,  the  annual  net  profit  of  $1.50  per  acre  is  re- 
alized, besides  the  incalculable  indirect  benefit  of 
equalizing  stream  flow,  etc.  In  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden,  the  annual  net  direct  profit  is  $2.60  per  acre, 
10  cents  an  acre  annual  net  profit  more  than  our 
Government  received  for  the  redwood  forests.  One 
average  redwood  tree  from  the  California  forest  will 
yield  more  timber  than  any  acre  of  forest  in  Prussia. 
With  all  these  facts  in  sight,  our  Government  should 
withdraw  from  sale  every  acre  of  timber  land  unsold; 
and,  cared  for  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the 
trees  milled  as  they  mature,  the  profits  would  go  to- 
ward the  rebuilding  of  our  devastated  areas. 

Then  and  Now.  —  We  have  some  most  striking 
comparisons,  showing  the  value  of  forests  covering 
for  the  conservation  of  water.  The  San  Gabriel  river 
basin  watershed,  with  an  area  of  about  223  square 
miles,  delivered  90  miner's  inches  during  the  dry 
months  of  1900,  while  the  San  Antonio,  about  23 
square  miles,  produced  190  miner's  inches  at  the 
minimum.  These  basins  are  contiguous  in  the  same 
range.  There  is  the  same  precipitation  in  each,  but 
the  San  Gabriel  has  been  repeatedly  burned,  until 
much  of  the  area  is  nearly  bare,  and  consequently 
the  water  conserving  power  is  seriously  impaired. 
The  San  Antonio  basin  has  been  burned  but  little, 
and  the  covering  in  most  part  is  intact. 

Bear  valley,  in  the  San  Bernardino  reserves,  con- 
tained in  1860  two  large  lakes,  each  covering  more 
than  a  section,  and  about  5000  acres  of  rich  meadow. 
Late  in  the  sixties  sheep  were  driven  into  the  valley, 
and  during  several  of  the  first  years  of  herding,  at 
least  30,000  sheep  were  pastured  there.  Later  the 
feed  became  scanty  and  the  number  was  decreased 
until  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  of  grazing  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  2000,  and  the  food  was  poor  for 
that  number.  There  were  formerly  large  streams 
which  not  only  kept  the  lakes  full,  but  discharged 
through  the  summers  large  volumes  of  water.  Now 
the  lakes  are  dry  and  the  streams  have  so  diminished 
that  during  five  months  of  the  year  the  streams  do 
not  reach  the  outlet  of  Bear  valley  dam.  The  slopes 
of  the  mountains  forming  the  watershed  of  Bear  val- 
ley, once  so  rich  in  tree  and  bunch  grass  covering, 
are  nearly  bare.  Natural  reforesting  as  conifers 
matured  and  died  was  precluded  by  the  sheep,  since 
they  eat  all  little  conifers  as  they  showed  themselves 
above  ground. 

The  total  assessed  value  of  all  the  sheep  and  cattle 
in  the  seven  counties  of  southern  California  is  $1,200,- 
000,  while  the  assessed  value  of  property  dependent 
on  the  water  conserved  in  our  reserves  is  $160,000,- 
000.  It  is  clearly  seen  which  is  the  paramount  inter- 
est and  that  all  stock  should  be  kept  out  of  our 
mountains. 

People  with  homes  in  the  reserves  are  a  help  in 
keeping  down  fires,  but  the  people  who  go  in  for  a 
frolic  should  be  under  watchful  restraint,  if  per- 
mitted to  go  at  all. 

A  sad  sight  is  to  see  a  deforested  area  in  our  semi- 
arid  country,  where  a  tree  is  so  valuable  as  a  water 
conserver.  It  is  a  desolate  picture.  The  same  crop 
could  be  harvested  by  the  forester  and  his  trained 
assistants  more  profitably  by  cutting  only  mature 
trees  and  effectually  disposing  of  the  lopings,  without 
destroying  the  well  -  mulched  surface  which  is  so 
essential  to  new  growth. 

When  forest  trees  are  removed,  if  man  will  assist, 
just  a  little  reforesting  will  be  speedy  and  complete, 
for  the  surface  is  rich.  But  after  repeated  fires  it 
is  more  difficult.  The  soil  that  has  been  building  for 
one  or  two  hundred  years  is  nearly  or  quite  gone  and 
the  rains  run  off  rapidly,  while  the  sun  and  wind  dry 
up  the  surface. 

The  plan  to  build  storage  reservoirs,  as  advocated 
by  the  National  Irrigation  Association,  is  most  com- 
mendable and  should  receive  the  support  of  every 
friend  of  forestry.  At  the  same  time  let  us  put  our 
natural  reservoirs  in  repair.  The  rainfall  on  our 
mountains  will  average  48  inches  annually,  and  if  our 
mountains  are  well  clothed,  at  least  one-half  will  be 
retained  by  percolation.  With  our  4500  square  miles 
of  watershed  in  southern  California,  we  would  have  2,- 
800,000  acre-feet  of  water  for  irrigation.  Then  would 
our  country  be  productive  and  bloom  as  the  rose,  and 


be  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  population  than 
the  same  area  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  So 
the  only  hope  for  future  development  is  to  retain  the 
forests. 

The  Knob  Cone  Pine. — It  is  an  easy  problem  to 
perpetuate  a  forest.  When  a  tree  is  removed,  plant 
another.  All  conditions  are  favorable  then,  but  after 
repeated  fires  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
mountains,  the  conditions  are  not  so  favorable  for 
tree  growth.  Nature  in  her  wisdom  has  seemed  to 
provide  for  such  emergency.  Here  and  there,  from 
San  Bernardino  to  Shasta,  we  find  growing  on  fire- 
swept  slopes  that  vigorous  and  invincible  tree,  the 
Pinus  Tuberculata  or  Attenuata.  But  few  travelers 
ever  see  it,  and  of  those  that  do  but  few  take  notice 
of  it,  only  for  its  strange  appearance  which  its  life 
store  of  cones  give  it.  The  tree  is  usually  small, 
early  bearing,  slender  trees  on  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Cascade  range  to  the  northern  Sierra  and  south- 
ward, rarely  on  the  coast  ranges,  to  the  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains.  Cones  in  circles,  strongly  inclined, 
narrow  and  pointed,  3  to  8  inches  long,  remain  on 
the  tree  unopened  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years; 
the  outer  scales  with  conical  quadrangular  tuber- 
cles, terminated  by  a  very  short,  deltoid,  firm 
prickle;  leaves  in  threes,  3  to  7  inches  long;  some- 
times called  Knob  Cone  or  Hickory  Pine.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  this  tree  is  the  tapering  character  of  its 
cones  at  the  base,  whereby  they  oppose  so  little  re- 
sistance to  the  growing  trunk  that  the  annual  layers, 
instead  of  crowding  off  the  cones  (as  in  most  other 
species),  often  envelop  them  completely.  They  are 
found  in  large  trunks  still  unopened  and  the  seed 
good. 

The  cones  are  borne  in  whirls  first  around  the  main 
axis  of  the  tree  only.  As  the  tree  grows  and 
branches  freely,  which  it  will  do  where  not  crowded, 
then  cones  are  borne  about  the  limbs.  I  have 
counted  as  high  as  500  cones  on  a  tree  fifty  years  old, 
each  cone  containing  124  fertile  seeds,  which  are 
small,  there  being  20,000  to  the  pound.  The  seeds 
have  a  wing  1  inch  long  and  1  inch  wide.  When  a 
fire  sweeps  through  a  grove,  if  severe,  it  kills  the 
tree.  The  heat  melts  the  resin  with  which  the  cone 
is  sealed,  and  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  fire 
the  winged  seeds  take  flight  and  plant  a  far  greater 
area  than  existed  before.  Thus,  after  each  fire  the 
forest  becomes  dense,  crowding  together  for  protec- 
tion, until  at  last  they  defy  the  fire,  for  where  they 
grow  so  closely  together  as  to  occupy  all  the  ground 
they  will  resist  fire.  This  persistence  of  cone, 
coupled  with  the  firm  coherence  of  their  scales  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  is  an  important  fact,  for  it 
insures  better  propagation,  if  not  the  very  existence 
of  the  species.  It  is  found  that  the  seeds  in  these 
long  closed  cones  are  always  in  good  condition,  how- 
ever old  the  cones.  They  seem  to  declare  not  only 
that  this  species  of  tree  shall  be  its  own  survivor, 
but  also  that  it  may  extend  its  domain  over  other 
territory  thus  cleared  of  trees  which  have  departed, 
leaving  no  sign. 

So  we  may  expect  that  through  the  improvident 
or  wanton  conduct  of  man,  while  it  destroys  by  fire 
the  noble  sugar  and  yellow  pine  of  our  vast  forests, 
this  cunning  little  provident  tree,  fighting  now  for 
room  to  stand  upon,  and  crowding  close  together  for 
greater  strength,  shall,  after  long  waiting  and  at 
last  fire-killed,  unlock  its  store  of  life  germs,  and 
scatter  them  with  sailing  wings  on  the  wind  to  re- 
forest the  mountains.  No  tree  shows  more  green- 
ness or  symmetry  of  growth  than  they  when  not 
crowded. 

Their  desire  seems  to  be  to  cover  the  ground,  if  not 
in  numbers,  then  with  wide  spreading  branches. 
Trees  are  to  be  found  150  feet  high  with  a  body  2  to 
3  feet  in  diameter.  I  have  never  found  one  of  them 
dying  from  old  age.  They  thrive  where  other  trees 
would  not  attempt  to  grow,  on  the  steep,  hot,  rocky 
slopes.  Their  roots  penetrate  every  little  crevice  to 
an  incredible  depth,  opening  channels  for  the  con- 
servation of  water,  and  mulching  the  surface  with 
their  foliage. 

The  enclosure  of  the  cones  in  the  body  of  the  tree 
precludes  their  use  for  timber,  as  the  cones  are  too 
hard  to  be  sawed,  thus  increasing  their  insurance  of 
life.  For,  if  it  were  a  good  lumber  tree,  when 
grown,  some  one  with  a  gold  bug  in  his  eye  would  de- 
vise a  way  to  remove  it.  Their  usefulness  consists 
entirely  in  their  value  as  a  water  conserver,  and  to 
prevent  erosion.  The  more  humid  region  of  northern 
California,  Oregorr  and  Washington,  so  rich  in  for- 
ests, will,  if  rationally  harvested,  perpetually  supply 
the  coast  with  lumber.  Even  the  higher  portions  of 
our  southern  mountains  produce  much  good  lumber, 
and  harvested  by  trained  foresters  in  a  rational  man- 
ner, could  be  made  to  yield  a  profit  and  perpetuate 
the  forest.  But  the  slaughter  practiced  now  of  the 
forests  on  the  San  Bernardino  and  San  Jacinto  re- 
serves is  sure  to  result  in  serious  loss,  not  only  to  the 
immediate  depletion  of  the  water  supply,  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  lopings  (which  consist  of  at  least  one-half 
of  the  tree  bulk)  being  left  to  dry  and  be  burned,  and 
the  soil  that  has  been  hundreds  of  years  accumu- 
lating is  consumed.  The  rains  carry  the  silt  on  the 
valley  lands,  and  the  summer  streams  vanish.  This 
provident  pine  tree  if  helped  a  little  by  man  will  in 
time  cover  all  our  mountain  slopes,  store  our  rainfall, 
and  defy  the  fiery  elements. 

What  Can  Be  Done  ? — I  am  asked,  how  can  the 
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farmers  and  fruit  growers  aid  in  the  restoration  of 
our  water  supply  ?    I  would  say: 

First — By  petitioning  the  department  in  charge  of 
our  reserves  to  thoroughly  guard  against  fire,  and 
to  tender  your  Forest  Supervisor  your  hearty  co-op- 
eration in  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires. 

Second — To  petition  that  all  stock  grazing  be  pro- 
hibited in  the  reserves,  and  when  these  common  de- 
stroyers are  cared  for,  insist  on  the  replanting  of  all 
the  deforested  areas. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


Identification  of  Various  Plants. 

By  Mr.  H.  M.  Hall,  Department  of  Botany,  University  of 
California. 

MORNING  GLORY  IN  A  CLOVER  LAWN. 

To  the  Editor: — A  weed,  different  from  anything 
I  have  heretofore  noticed  in  this  vicinity,  is  giving 
me  considerable  trouble  in  my  white  clover  lawn. 
Under  separate  cover  by  this  mail  I  am  sending  you 
a  few  samples;  will  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me 
what  it  is  and  what  can  best  be  done  to  eradicate  it? 
— Amateur,  Hueneme. 

The  plant  is  common  "bind  weed"  (Convolvulus 
arvensis).  It  is  from  Europe  and  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  introduced  weeds.  It  is  difficult  to 
eradicate.  If  in  a  young  lawn,  remove  by  hand  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  This  can  best  be  done  by  aid  of 
a  spud — an  implement  something  like  a  chisel 
attached  to  a  long  handle — and  must  be  persistently 
followed  up  so  that  the  root  may  receive  no  encour- 
agement from  the  leaves.  But  if  well  established  the 
simplest  remedy  is  to  plow  the  land  and  start  afresh. 
Either  remove  all  the  roots  by  careful  raking,  or 
practice  continued  cultivation  until  all  roots  are 
killed.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
grass  seed  for  lawns  and  it  should  be  subjected  to  ex- 
amination by  a  seed  expert  for  impurities. 

lion's  ear. 

To  the  Editor: — To  decide  a  difference  of  opinion 
would  you  kindly  classify  the  inclosed  specimen. 
There  are  from  three  to  five  whorls  on  each  stem. 
The  bush  is  six  feet  high. — Reader,  Eureka. 

The  plant  is  Leonotis  leonurus,  "lion's  ear."  It 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

another  weed  in  grass  seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  inclose  a  specimen  of  plant 
which  one  of  my  customers  brought  to  me,  claiming 
that  it  comes  from  grass  seed  which  he  bought  of  me 
last  winter.  I  sold  him  at  that  time  EDglish  rye 
grass,  Italian  rye  grass,  timothy,  orchard  grass  and 
alfalfa  seed,  which  he  mixed  up  and  sowed  on  a  low 
damp  piece  of  pasture  land.  The  plants  I  send  from 
this  sowing  grow  about  from  12  inches  to  16  inches 
high  and  sprangle.  He  tells  me  that  it  is  a  new  plant 
in  these  parts. — Seed  Dealer,  Sonoma  county. 

Your  customer  is  mistaken  for  the  plant  is  a  native 
weed  called  "  loose  strife,"  having  the  botanical  name 
Lythrum  Californicum.  It  is  common  in  middle  and 
southern  California.  We  have  received  it  from 
Newark,  Suisun,  etc.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  low, 
moist  land,  a  native  of  California  and  not  usually  con. 
sidered  as  being  an  exceedingly  troublesome  weed, 
although  it  may  rapidly  become  a  nuisance  on  lands 
suited  to  its  growth. 

AN  IMPORTED  SOLANUM. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  leaf  and  fruit  from  a  tree 
growing  on  my  place  in  Mill  Valley,  Marin  county. 
It  is  of  Mexican  origin  and  I  am  trying  to  determine 
what  it  is  and  if  the  fruit  is  edible  or  good  for  any- 
thing. I  have  tried  several  parties  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  it  is.  If  you  can  give  me  its  name  and 
description  you  will  greatly  oblige  me. — Suburban, 
San  Francisco. 

The  name  of  this  tree  is  Solanum  verbascifolium, 
one  of  the  tree  solanums,  belonging  to  the  solanacese 
or  nightshade  family.  It  is  a  native  of  East  and 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America  and  Australia. 
There  is  no  recorded  use  of  plant,  except  that  Prof. 
Maiden,  Governmental  Botanist  of  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  reports  that  the  wood  is  sometimes  used, 
and  that  it  is  of  a  yellow  color,  easily  worked,  of  a 
close,  light  grain.  Leaves,  green  fruit,  etc.,  of 
related  species  contain  solanum,  a  poisonous  alkaloid, 
which  is  absent  in  ripe  fruits.  The  berries  are  too 
rich  in  seeds  and  too  lacking  in  pulp  to  be  of  value  as 
a  food. 

two  thistles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  thistles  which  1 
find  growing  in  vacant  places  in  Dixon.  Please  let 
me  know  what  kind  these  are. — Farmer,  Dixon. 

The  specimens  with  yellow  flowers  and  entire  leaves 


are  yellow  star  thistles  (Centaurea  solstitialis).  The 
purple- flowered  specimens  with  cleft  or  lobed  leaves 
are  purple  star  thistles  (Centaurea  calcitrapa). 
Both  are  weeds  introduced  from  Europe,  the  former 
being  much  more  common  and  troublesome.  The 
only  method  of  eradication,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  per- 
sistent hoeing  when  young  or  the  cultivation  of  hoed 
crops. 

WEEDS  IN  ALFALFA. 

To  the  Editor: — I  recently  purchased  some  alfalfa 
seed,  planted  same  and  with  it  came  large  quantities 
of  the  weed,  samples  of  which  I  inclose  you.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  they  are  and  if  they  have  food  value? — 
Grower,  Lodi. 

The  specimens  sent  were  poor,  but  we  have  been 
able  to  identify  the  following:  Amaranthus  retlo- 
flexus,  "rough  pigweed" — This  plant  is  of  no  value 
for  feed  and  a  nuisance  as  a  weed.  Panicum  sangui- 
nale,  "crab  grass" — Inforescence  of  loose,  slender 
spickes  4  to  5  inches  long,  growing  in  whorls  from  near 
the  ends  of  the  stems.  It  is  a  well-known  annual, 
common  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
growing  in  cultivated  fields  and  about  dwellings.  It 
is  a  weed  in  gardens  and  among  hoed  crops.  In 
grain  fields  after  harvest  it  frequently  springs  up 
in  such  quantity,  particularly  in  the  Southern  States, 
as  to  yield  one  or  even  two  good  cuttings  of  hay. 
This  spontaneous  growth  affords  excellent  pasturage, 
as  well  as  hay  of  first  quality  if  properly  cured.  The 
stems  are  much  branched  and  in  good  soil  attain  a 
length  of  3  or  4  feet.  This  grass  contains  little  fiber 
and  dries  quickly  when  cut,  but  if  after  cutting  it  is 
wet  by  rains  or  heavy  dews  its  value  for  hay  is  almost 
wholly  destroyed.  In  Bohemia,  crab  grass  is  culti- 
vated upon  sandy  soils  and  the  grain  is  used  for  food 
in  the  form  of  mush  or  porridge.  Panicum  Crus- 
Galli,  "barnyard  grass" — This  grass  is  much 
relished  by  stock,  either  as  a  green  feed  or  as  hay, 
but  difficult  to  dry.  Neither  of  these  grasses  are 
desirable  in  alfalfa. 


HORTICULTURE. 


California  Fruits  at  the  East. 

To  the  Editor: — You  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
something  about  retail  prices  of  California  fruits 
here  in  the  East  at  the  present  time  (Sept.  16th  to 
21st).  In  Montreal,  Boston,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia I  have  found  a  great  abundance  of  fine  Cali- 
fornia fruit,  principally  Bartlett  pears,  retailing  at 
40  cents  a  dozen  or  three  for  10  cents  in  the  fruit 
stores  and  on  the  street  stands,  and  evidently  finding 
ready  buyers.  Canadian  and  Eastern  States  "  Bart- 
letts  "  are  retailing  at  20  cents  per  dozen,  and  are — 
this  year — very  poor  in  size,  appearance  and  flavor 
as  compared  with  ours;  I  sampled  both  for  com- 
parison. There  is  an  apparent  difference  in  shape 
between  the  so-called  Eastern  Bartlett  and  ours,  and 
they  may  be  different  things,  but  they  are  both 
sold  as  Bartletts.  Smaller  California  Bartletts,  and 
bruised  fruit,  retails  at  30  cents  and  20  cents  per 
dozen,  according  to  size,  but  in  any  case  our  fruit 
looks  better  than  the  native,  perhaps  because  there 
has  been  so  little  sun  to  ripen  Eastern  crops  this 
year.  The  only  brand  of  Bartletts  of  which  I  saw 
the  labels  were  those  of  Geo.  D.  Kellogg  of  New- 
castle; they  were  at  Montreal. 

Grapes. — Eastern  grapes  are  very  late  and  very 
poor  and  sour  this  year  for  lack  of  sunshine;  Con- 
cord's look  well,  but  even  the  blackest  are  very  sour. 
Around  Buffalo  and  Rochester  they  are  said  to  be 
rotting  instead  of  ripening.  Hartley's  Vacaville  To- 
kays retail  at  60  cents  a  basket  and  have  travelled 
in  excellent  shape. 

Peaches.  —  Niagara  township  peaches  have  a 
splendid  color  and  retail  in  Toronto  and  Montreal  at 
50  cents  a  basket  (one  of  those  oblong  baskets  of 
chips  with  a  handle  above).  They  were  being  eagerly 
bought  up  and  carried  home  by  visitors  from  north- 
ern and  eastern  Canada  attending  the  Toronto  Ex- 
position. By  the  way,  the  exhibits  of  fruits  and 
farm  produce,  including  live  stock,  at  this  Exposition 
were  very  good,  and  the  attendance  was  over  400,- 
000  for  the  two  weeks;  people  came  from  all  over 
the  Dominion,  including  British  Columbia,  Alberta 
and  Assiniboia.  Hereafter  the  Exposition  is  to  be  a 
Dominion  affair  and  to  be  held  annually  at  Toronto. 
Among  other  things  there  was  a  fine  exhibit  of  West 
Indian  agricultural  products. 

Peaches  Again. — In  Montreal  quantities  of  Cali- 
fornia late  peaches  were  being  offered  at  $1.25  a  box 
(retail)  in  competition  with  Ontario  and  Eastern 
States  peaches  at  50  cents  a  basket,  and  our  fruit 
seemed  in  good  demand  and  looked  well.  They  retail 
in  smaller  lots  at  40  cents  to  20  cents  a  dozen, 
according  to  size  and  quality. 

George's  Late  Clings,  grown  by  J.  L.  Nagle  of 


Newcastle,  and  Salways  from  J.  S.  Correa,  Jr.,  a; 
W.  J.  Wilson  &  Son  of  Newcastle,  were  the  onlj 
brands  of  which  I  saw  the  labels. 

Bananas. — The  finest  "Jamaica"  or  "Martinique" 
bananas  retail  at  10  cents  to  15  cents  per  dozen  and 
are  superior  in  flavor  to  the  average  obtainable  in 
San  Francisco;  the  "Jamaica"  is  the  product  of  a 
different  species  from  that  usually  grown  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands;  the  latter  is  the  dwarf  Chinese,  Musa 
Cavendishii,  the  Jamaica  is  M.  paradisaica.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  the  West  Indies  to  grow  more  of  the 
dwarf  Chinese  on  account  of  its  better  shipping  qual- 
ity, but  I  fear  it  will  result  in  poorer  quality. 

Jamaica  oranges — the  first  of  the  season — are  now 
on  the  market,  and  retail  at  20  cents  per  dozen;  they 
are  very  pale  in  color  and  are  said  to  be  still  very 
sour.  Jos.  Burtt  Davy. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  FIELD. 


Lima  Bean  Growing  in  California. 

The  Crop  Reporter  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture says  :  While  the  Lima  bean  is  grown  in  vege- 
table gardens  for  local  or  home  use  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  its  culture  on  an  extensive  scale 
as  a  commercial  product  is  confined  to  California.  In 
Ventura  county,  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  ia  counties  adjacent  thereto,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  between  40,000  and  45,000  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  Lima  bean  industry. 

The  acreage  is  much  smaller  than  in  former  years, 
due  to  extremely  low  prices  prevailing  prior  to  1900, 
to  three  seasons  of  drought,  resulting  in  crop  failure 
except  on  irrigated  lands,  and  to  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  on  large  areas  formerly  devoted  to  beans. 

The  Lima,  which  is  a  pole  bean  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States,  is  grown  without  poles  or  other 
support  in  the  California  "bean  belt."  The  vines 
pile  themselves  along  the  rows  and  bloom  and  pod 
profusely  unless  checked  by  drought.  The  beans  ripen 
during  September.  Those  grown  farthest  from  the 
sea  ripen  first  and  cure  more  quickly  when  cut  than 
those  grown  nearer  the  coast. 

The  crop  is  harvested  by  means  of  sleds  with 
knives  attached  to  the  runners  and  drawn  by  horses, 
or  by  the  more  modern  wheel  cutters.  In  from  two 
to  four  weeks  after  cutting  the  beans,  having  cured, 
are  threshed,  either  by  steam  threshing  outfits  which 
move  from  field  to  field,  or  by  the  method  known 
as  "  tramping,"  which  separates  the  beans  by  means 
of  horses  and  carts  or  other  vehicles  drawn  over  the 
vines  previously  piled  on  earthen  floors,  the  straw 
being  constantly  turned  and  moved  with  pitchforks. 
The  latter  method,  while  slower  than  the  former,  is 
said  to  be  not  more  expensive  if  the  weather  is 
dry. 

The  average  cost  of  production  is  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2. 25  per  cental.  When  properly  cultivated, 
from  1200  to  1500  pounds  can  be  produced  per  acre 
on  good  land  in  favorable  seasons.  In  the  best 
localities  as  high  as  2000  pounds  per  acre  have  been 
grown.  The  prices  realized  by  the  growers  fluctuate 
considerably.  The  crops  of  last  and  the  present  season 
will  probably  average  $4  per  cental,  yielding  hand- 
some profits. 

Accurate  statistics  of  production  are  not  obtainable, 
but  the  estimated  yield  last  season  was  550,000  sacks 
of  eighty  pounds,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  year's 
production  will  equal,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  that  of 
last  year. 


Eastern  Potato  Conditions. 

The  Government  Crop  Reporter  says  that  the 
average  condition  of  potatoes  on  Sept.  i  was  89.1, 
against  94.8  on  Sept.  1,  1902,  52.2  on  Sept.  1,  1901, 
80.0  at  the  corresponding  date  in  1900,  and  74.6,  the 
mean  of  the  September  averages  of  the  last  ten 
years.  In  every  State  having  100,000  acres  or  up- 
wards in  potatoes,  except  Illinois,  there  was  an  im- 
pairment of  condition  during  August,  the  decline 
being  3  points  in  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Micn  - 
sota,  4  in  Wisconsin,  10  in  Michigan  and  18  in  New 
York,  while  the  condition  in  Illinois  is  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  a  month  ago.  Every  important 
State,  except  New  York,  shows  a  condition  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  ten-year  average.  In 
Michigan  the  present  condition  is  3  points  above  such 
average,  Pennsylvania  14,  Minnesota  20,  Wisconsin 
21,  Ohio  25,  Illinois  29  and  Iowa  20,  while  in  New 
York  the  condition  is  5  points  below  such  average. 

There  was  a  decline  in  the  condition  of  sweet 
potatoes  during  August  amounting  to  1  point  in 
Alabama,  2  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  4 
in  Tennessee  and  12  in  Texas.  On  the  other  hand. 
5  of  the  principal  States  still  show  a  condition  equal 
to  or  above  that  of  a  month  ago.  In  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal sweet  potato-producing  States,  except  New 
Jersey,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  present  condi- 
tions are  from  3  to  33  points  below  their  ten-year 
averages. 


The  management  of  the  California  State  Fair  in- 
vited Prof.  Carlyle,  who  judged  the  stock  at  that 
show  this  year,  to  write  it  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tions relative  to  the  conduct  of  future  fairs. 
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THE  STOCK  YARD. 


Winners  at  (he  State  Fair. 

Written  for  the  PAcrric  Rural  Press  by 
F.  P.  Cook. 

There  were  some  brilliant  winners  in 
the  cattle  contests  at  the  California 
State  Fair.  Herewith  we  give  some 
pictures  and  facts  connected  with  some 
of  these,  their  owners,  and  the  herds 
which  those  owners  have  built  or  are 
building  up.  They  were  not  the  only 
winners,  of  course,  but  they  are  typical 
specimens,  which  give  some  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  tide  of  cattle 
production  is  setting  in  California. 
Alfalfa  acreage  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
this  State,  and  we  take  it  that  it  will 
not  be  long  until  the  raising  of  thor- 
oughbred cattle  and  horses,  and  even 
other  stock,  will  be  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  California,  giving  greater 
stability  and  prosperity  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  Howard  Shorthorns. 

The  winnings  of  Hopeful  57th,  two 
years  old,  registered  Shorthorn  cow, 
at  the  State  Fair,   as  set  forth  last 


Robert  Ashburner,  was  highly  com- 
mended by  Prof.  Carlyle,  who  expressed 
the  opinion  that  a  class  in  the  State 
Fair  premium  list  should  be  created  for 
cattle  bred  for  both  beef  and  milk,  and 
he  thought  that  in  such  a  class  Mr. 
Ashburner's  herd  would  stand  very 
high. 

California  Pastoral  &  Agricultural  Co  's 
Shorthorn*. 

Of  the  many  fine  animals  which  at- 
tracted attention  from  lovers  of  blooded 
cattle  who  have  visited  the  Fair  this 
year,  none  has  been  more  admired  than 
Davenport  Duke,  the  head  of  the  fine 
herd  of  twenty-nine  Shorthorns  belong- 
ing to  the  California  Pastoral  &  Agri- 
cultural Co.  of  Chowchilla  Stock  Farm, 
near  Merced.  All  these  pure-blood  ani- 
mals are  of  the  Bates,  Booth  and 
Cruikshank  breeds.  Davenport  Duke 
is  a  blue  ribbon  animal,  four  years  old, 
weighs  2400  pounds,  and  has  won  the 
first  prize  for  bulls  of  his  class  and  sec- 
ond prize  in  the  open  class.  The  rest 
of  the  herd  lined  up  well,  many  of  them 
being  awarded  State  and  open  class 
prizes.  Prof.  Carlyle  stated,  says  Mr. 
Bird,  that  they  were  the  best  type  of 


Jose.  The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co., 
Stockton,  the  president  of  which  is 
Charles  D.  Pierce,  also  president  of 
Pierce  &  Co.,  and  residence  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  and  the  vice-president, 
W.  Frank  Pierce,  president  of  the 
Standard  Electric  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
breeds  Holsteins.  They  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Their  "Fidessa,"  "  De  Natsey  Baker" 
and  others  were  among  the  most  bril- 
liant winners  of  the  late  State  Fair. 
There  is  no  doubt  good  reason  for  this 
in  the  principles  which  have  governed 
their  business  conduct  of  this  line  of  en- 
terprise. They  began  by  selecting  the 
best  trained  men  they  could  find,  P. 
Krog,  superintendent,  whose  father 
was  one  of  the  largest  importers  and 
breeders  of  Holstein  cattle  in  Denmark, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Denmark;  they  bought  the 
best  cattle  they  could  find  as  a  founda- 
tion herd;  gave  them  the  very  best 
care,  believing  that  a  naturally  good 
animal  may  be  made  or  unmade  in  the 
handling;  among  other  things  they  have 
just  built  a  $10,000  milking  barn,  as 
nearly  ideal  probably  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  one,  $5000  calf  barn  and  their 
range  is  600  acres  on  Rough  and  Ready 
Island,  one  of  the  richest  pieces  of  land 
in  San  Joaquin  county;  they  keep  the 
most  complete  record  of  the  character 
and  quantity  of  the  product  of  every 
milch  animal,  judging  of  the  value  from 
its  record,  and  rapidly  discarding  any 
that  do  not  prove  their  value,  as  well 
as  discarding  from  the  thoroughbred 


purposes  a  cow  is  worth  just  according 
to  her  production,  no  more,  no  matter 
what  her  breeding.  They  believe  that 
the  true  test  of  dairy  cows  is  their  milk 
and  butter  records,  and  that  a  thirty- 
day  test  is  better  than  a  seven-day  one. 
They,  therefore,  were  among  the  first 
on  this  coast  to  commence  testing  their 
cows  as  to  production  by  the  dairy 
department  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  The  result  gave  to  "Fidessa" 
and  "De  Natsey  Baker,"  whose  pict- 
ures are  shown  elsewhere,  the  world's 
thirty-day  butter  records  for  each  in 
her  class,  the  first  being  a  four-year- 
old  and  the  other  a  two-year-old.  The 
awards  they  gained  at  the  State  Fair 
prove  them  as  fine  in  form  as  in  pro- 
duction. In  deciding,  Prof.  Carlyle 
said  of  "Fidessa":  "  She  is  in  many 
ways  an  ideal  Holstein  cow."  The 
Pierce  L.  &  S.  Co.  have  four  bulls  and 
200  cows,  all  thoroughbred  Holsteins, 
from  which  they  are  breeding.  They 
sell  only  the  best  of  their  registered 
young  bulls  at  present.  In  prizes  at 
the  State  Fair  their  herd  there  took 
two  grand  and  one  ordinary  sweep- 
stakes, seven  first  and  four  second 
premiums  against  many  competitors  in 
all  classes,  these  winnings  being  more 
than  their  competitors  combined.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  herd  has  not 
only  proven  itself  to  take  first  place  as 
regards  advanced  registry  tests,  but 
has  proven  itself  the  leading  herd  of 
the  State  in  the  show  ring. 

8.  P.  Lindgren  &  Song'  Bogs 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  group 


•  HOPEFUL  57th  "  of  estate  of  Wm.  H.  Howard  Shorthorns;  winner  of  first  for  two-year-olds, 
open  class;  sweepstakes  for  best  two-year-old  any  beef  breed,  and  sweepstakes  best  cow  of 
any  age  in  Shorthorns. 


week,  combined  with  the  winnings  oth- 
erwise credited  to  the  estate  of  William 
H.  Howard  herd,  is  evidence  not  alone 
of  her  individual  excellence,  but  of  the 
value  and  correctness  of  the  breeding 
of  the  whole  herd. 

The  foundation  of  the  herd  —  now 
located  on  a  50,000-acre  range  west  of 
Newman,  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
with  business  office  at  206  Sansome 
street,  San  Francisco — was  the  now 
well-remembered  Howard  dairy  herd  of 
Shorthorns  at  San  Mateo,  bred  from 
the  best  English  sources,  into  which 
Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls  were  introduced 
on  the  discontinuance  of  the  dairy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  devotion  of  the 
herd  to  the  breeding  of  beef  cattle.  In 
this  way  it  came  that  the  herd  now 
contains  the  best  of  both  strains,  and 
the  result  at  the  Fair,  with  judging 
that  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  expert, 
shows  that  no  mistake  was  made  in 
that  case  in  the  topping  of  the  English 
(dairy)  Shorthorns  with  Scotch  bulls 
for  the  production  of  beef  cattle.  The 
best  English  strains,  out  of  which  the 
herd  was  originally  established,  have 
beautiful  form  and  finish.  The  Scotch 
bulls  are  thick-fleshed,  and  the  result- 
ing get  are  cattle  of  excellent  form  and 
thick  meat  that  mature  quickly,  espe- 
cially under  California  conditions,  and 
are  best  for  the  farmer  who  wants  to 
raise  beef  cattle  for  the  market  to 
advantage. 

The  pictures  show  two  animals  from 
this  herd,  Hopeful  57th,  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made,  and  King 
Spicy,  the  Scotch-topped  two-year-old 
bull,  son  of  Hopeful  57th. 

Cattle  for  Beef  and  Milk. 

The  dairy  herd  of  Shorthorns  from 
the  Baden  Stock  Farm,  at  Lakeville, 
Sonoma  county,  shown  by  the  owner, 


beef  Shorthorns  on  the  ground,  but 
that  they  were  not  in  "  pink  "  enough 
condition  to  receive  the  highest  honors. 
Mr.  I.  Bird,  manager  of  the  farm,  who 
has  been  a  cattleman  for  over  twenty 


Prize-winning  Poland-Chinas  of  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Fresno  county. 


'  DAVENPORT  DUKE,"  head  of  the  California  Pastoral  &  Agricultural  Co.'s  herd 
of  Shorthorns. 


years,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  Shorthorn  breed,  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  fanciers  of  blooded 
cattle  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

The  Pierce  Holsteln-Frleslans. 

Good  thoroughbred  cattle  and  the 
Pierce  name  seem  to  go  together  in 
this  State,  with  the  result  of  some  con- 
fusion as  to  the  identity  of  the  Pierces, 
who  are  not  at  all  related.  Henry 
Pierce  of  San  Francisco  breeds  chiefly 
Jerseys,  and  owns  the  well-known 
Yerba  Buena  herd  located  near  San 


herd  in  general  into  their  grade  herd 
any  thoroughbreds  which  are  not  up  to 
type,  thus  bringing  about  a  survival  of 
the  fittest  individuals  in  the  finest 
strains,  they,  believing  with  Prof.  Car- 
lyle, that  it  is  not  only  desirable  to 
secure  the  best  breeds  for  certain  pur 
poses,  but  equally  so  to  gain  the  best 
individuals  in  the  breed  and  perpetuate 
them.  Men  naturally  feel  a  public  debt 
of  appreciativeness  to  men  who  work 
with  such  clear  ideas  and  complete 
methods.  The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock 
Co.  think  that  for  dairy  or  creamery 


of  hogs  from  this  excellent  Poland 
China  herd.  The  boar  in  the  picture  is 
"O.  K.  I  Know."  The  sow  above  the 
boar  is  "Prize  Tecumseh" — first  prize 
yearling  sow.  The  one  behind  the  boar 
is  "Black  Hawk  Pet,"  and  the  one 
above  her  "  Black  Hawk  Queen."  Both 
were  in  the  sweepstakes  herd  bred  by 
the  exhibitor.  The  boar  was  imported 
from  Missouri,  but  the  four  sows  were 
bred  by  Lindgren  &  Sons,  and  they 
consider  them  better  than  they  can 
ship  from  the  East.  For  this  reason 
they  raise  their  own  prize  winners,  and 
have  sold  pigs  to  several  of  the  leading 
breeders  of  California.  They  are  offer- 
ing for  sale  fifteen  sows  bred  to  good 
boars  of  same  breeding  as  the  show 
herd.  "  Tecumseh  Perfection  "  is  their 
leading  stock  boar.  He  is  claimed  to 
have  sired  more  prize  winners  than 
any  boar  in  California.  One  of  his  pigs 
that  won  first  was  complimented  by 
Prof.  Carlyle  as  being  the  most  perfect 
Poland  China  boar  he  ever  judged. 
Lindgren  &  Sons  are  the  originators  of 
the  Black  Hawk  strain  that  created 
such  a  sensation  this  year. 

Se*sloni'  Gold  Medal  Display. 

As  usual  where  Sessions  &  Co.  show 
swine  the  awards  ran  considerably  to- 
ward them;  more  so  really  than  shows 
in  the  list  of  awards,  since  some  of  the 
stock  which  gained  prizes  for  other 
owners  came  from  their  band,  by  pur- 
chase or  breeding.  This  is  due  to  the 
keen  business  judgment  which  for  fif- 
teen years  or  more  Mr.  Sessions  has 
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shown  in  purchasing  and  in  caring  for 
his  stock.  In  the  latter,  like  some 
others  of  our  California  breeders  of  fine 
stock,  Mr.  Sessions  shows  that  supreme 
qualification  of  business  men,  the  ability 
to  pick  out  good  assistants  and  keep 
them;  and  since  the  care  of  stock  is  a 
large  part  of  the  struggle  for  superior- 
ity, that  is  important.  Mr.  Sessions' 
purchases  in  August  this  year  at  the 
sale  of  A.  J.  Lovejoy  &  Son,  at  Roscoe, 
111.,  were  not  least  among  his  prize- 
getters  at  Sacramento,  evidencing  his 
good  judgment  in  purchasing.  They 
were  " Sally  Lee  18th,"  "Queen  Per- 
fection 2d,"  and  "  Hayter  Lass  42d." 
The  awards  gained  with  these  and 
other  thoroughbred  swine  in  the  Berk- 
shire and  Poland- China  classes  were 
sharply  contested,  making  the  awards 
all  the  more  valuable.  We  regret  that 
at  this  time  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
the  pictures  of  some  of  Sessions  &  Co.'s 
notable  winners.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant, however,  the  special  gold  medal 
for  the  best  exhibit  of  livestock  of 
superior  merit,  unusual  excellence  and 
especial  value  in  illustrating  correct- 
ness of  type  and  adaptability  to  special 
purposes,  was  awarded  to  Sessions  & 
Co.  of  Los  Angeles  on  their  exhibit  of 
Poland  -  China  and  Berkshire  hogs. 
They  showed  thirty  pens  of  hogs,  in 
some  of  which  were  three  or  four  pork- 
ers. In  former  years  three  special 
gold  medals  were  given  for  best  ex- 
hibits of  livestock,  but  this  year  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one.  Sessions 
&  Company,  with  their  big  swine  ex- 
hibit, bore  away  the  palm. 

Ohio  Improved  Chester  Whites. 

The  kind  of  hog  it  is  most  profitable 
to  the  farmer  to  raise  must  always  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  to  be  raised  and  the  wishes 
of  the  buyers  for  market.  It  is  well 
settled  at  present  that  dealers  prefer 
and  will  give  more  for  a  hog  that  will 
weigh  from  250  to  300  pounds  than  for 
a  larger  one,  and  to  the  smaller  farmer 
the  question  is  how  to  get  such  a  hog 
in  the  shortest  time  with  the  least  ex- 
pense. There  is  a  type  of  hog  being  in- 
troduced into  this  State  from  Ohio 
which  seems  to  meet  this  requirement 
of  good  looks  and  quick  development. 
In  addition  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  un- 
usually free  from  liability  to  attack  by 
cholera,  and  is  preferable  in  that  way. 
Since  this  has  become  known,  the  de- 
mand for  them  naturally  has  much  in- 
creased. The  breed  referred  to  here  is 
the  O.  I.  C,  or  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
White,  of  which  some  fine  specimens 
were  shown  at  the  State  Fair  by  A. 
Gordon,  of  Hueneme,  Ventura  county. 
They  are  a  well-shaped,  symmetrical, 
fine-meated  hog,  will  make  250  to  300 
pounds  weight  at  six  months,  are  said 
to  bring  a  superior  price  from  Chicago 
buyers,  and  are  worthy  the  attention 
of  farmers  who  wish  to  raise  hogs  on 
alfalfa  or  close  ranges. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Barest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
trie  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL.  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  pive  satisfaction 
Price  tl.SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  pni.l,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stl  ffer  s  nd 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 
3H-foot,  4- foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
UUOKKK  A  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Agricultural  Review. 


BUTTE. 

The  Noble  Horse  as  a  Watch 
Dog.  —  Gridley  Herald:  Last  Monday 
night  chicken  thieves  attempted  to  raid 
the  hen  roost  of  a  Gridley  citizen,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wonderful  intelligence 
and  faithfulness  of  a  horse  which  occupies 
the  corral  in  which  the  chicken  house  is 
located  they  would  doubtless  have  gotten 
away  with  many  of  the  fowls.  During  the 
night  the  citizen  was  awakened  by  a 
racket  in  the  hen  yard,  and  on  taking  a 
cautious  look  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  party 
coming  out  of  the  hen  house  with  a  sack. 
At  about  that  time  the  horse  with  a 
vicious  squeal  went  toward  the  man  and 
wheeling  her  hind  parts  to  him  began 
kicking  at  him.  The  thief  dropped  his 
bag  and  ran,  with  the  horse  after  him, 
the  faithful  animal  actually  getting  a 
mouthful  of  the  man's  coat  as  he  went 
over  the  fence.  The  bag  contained  eight 
chickens. 

FRESNO. 

Dried  Peaches  — Republican:  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Weaver  says: 
"The  peach  season  is  pretty  well  over — 
only  the  Salways  and  White  Heaths  be- 
ing handled  now.  Prunes  are  just  begin- 
ning, a  few  early-dropping  having  been 
handled.  Pomegranates  are  just  coming 
in.  The  peach  market  is  much  firmer 
than  earlier  in  the  season,  and  those  who 
have  held  their  dryings  will  now  realize  5 
cents  for  good  goods.  The  crop  is  pretty 
well  taken  up  all  over  the  State.  The  co- 
operate peach  growers  in  this  county  will 
realize  5  cents  for  their  peaches." 

Roeding  s  Fig  Shipment.  —  Demo- 
crat: According  to  a  dispatch  received  by 
George  C.  Roeding  his  experimental  ship- 
ment of  fresh  Calimyrna  figs  to  New  York 
City  via  Wells-Fargo  Express,  was  not  so 
successful  as  the  one  sent  to  Chicago  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Two  cases  were  in  good 
condition  on  arrival  in  New  York,  but  the 
others  were  moulded.  It  is  thought  that 
the  figs  were  not  properly  cared  for  en 
route,  as  it  requires  only  twenty-four 
hours  longer  to  ship  from  here  to  New 
York  than  to  Chicago.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  iced  when  they  should  have 
been.  However,  the  figs  were  a  trifle  too 
ripe,  and  greener  ones  would  probably 
have  gone  through  in  good  condition. 

Products  of  a  Reedley  Ranch— 
R.  F.  Jack  exhibits  a  bunch  of  samples  of 
the  products  growing  on  his  ranch  near 
Reedley.  In  the  bunch  are  chestnuts, 
persimmons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  wal- 
nuts, oranges,  lemons  and  Japanese  dates, 
all  on  the  branches,  making  a  very  inter- 
esting collection.  The  dates,  persimmons 
and  chestnuts  are  very  fine. 

GLENN. 

A  Large  Bunch  of  Grapes  —Wil- 
lows Journal :  Gus  Henning  brought  a 
record-breaking  bunch  of  grapes  into  the 
office  this  afternoon.  The  grapes  were 
taken  from  Mr.  Henning's  place  east  of 
town  and  the  one  bunch  weighed  a  frac- 
tion less  than  seven  pounds. 

KINGS. 

Sheep  Thief  to  be  Tried.— Thomas 
Morgan  had  his  preliminary  examination 
Monday  before  Justice  Randall,  he  being 
charged  with  grand  larceny.  He  was 
bound  over  under  $1000  bonds  to  appear 
before  the  Superior  Court,  and  in  default 
he  was  remanded  to  the  county  jail.  Mor- 
gan is  charged  with  stealing  a  band  of 
sheep  from  C.  J.  Hobler  over  a  year  ago. 
He  evaded  the  officers  and  went  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  where  he  again 
got  into  trouble.  He  was  arrested  and 
tried,  and  sent  to  San  Quentin  for  one 
year.  While  in  prison  Sheriff  Buckner 
learned  of  his  whereabouts,  and  when  his 
time  expired  he  (Sheriff  Buckner)  went  to 
the  prison  and  arrested  him  and  brought 
him  to  Hanford  for  trial.  Morgan  has 
served  two  terms  already  in  the  State 
prison. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Fruit  Prospects  — Monrovia  Messen- 
ger: A  drive  through  the  orange  orchards 
of  Monrovia,  Duarte  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, and  interviews  with  many  growers, 
confirm  the  belief  that  the  orange  crop 
for  the  coming  season  will  somewhat  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  season.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  number  of  oranges  per  tree  is 
less  than  it  was  last  year,  but  the  fruit  is 
much  larger  and  finer.  The  Navel  ends 
are  closed  and  smooth,  and  there  will  be 
little  loss  from  rot  caused  by  splits.  There 
is  less  scale  and  less  dirty  fruit.  Fumiga- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  W.  H.  Payne 
has  brought  very  satisfactory  results,  and 
there  is  hope  of  entirely  freeing  this  dis- 
trict from  tme  scale  pest. 

ORANGE. 
Good  Yield  of  Potatoes.— Santa 
Ana  Blade  :    Fred  B.  Mills  has  just  gath- 
ered 551  sacks  of  early  Burbank  potatoes 
from  a  patch  containing  a  little  less  than 


three  acres  of  ground.  This  yield  was 
gathered  from  plowing  the  furrows  and 
when  the  rows  are  hoed  out  the  yield  will 
be  increased  by  several  sacks. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Prices  for  Grapes  —Record-Union  : 
The  Elk  Grove  Wine  Grape  Growers' 
Association  sold  to  J.  L.  Da  Rosa  of  Elk 
Grove  1600  tons  of  grapes  at  the  following 
prices  :  Twenty  dollars  a  ton  for  blacks, 
$15  a  ton  for  Muscats,  $12  a  ton  for  To- 
kays. There  were  bids  from  wine  mak- 
ers in  several  other  places,  including  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Francisco.  E.  W. 
Springstead,  secretary  of  the  Elk  Grove 
Wine  Grape  Growers'  Association,  says 
these  are  the  best  prices  realized  this  year 
in  this  part  of  the  county. 

Hops  Go  Up  in  Smoke. — Bee :  Loose 
hops  amounting  to  150  bales  caught  fire 
at  the  Merkeley  hop  house,  down  the 
river,  about  10  o'clock  last  night,  and 
quickly  went  up  in  smoke,  entailing  a  loss 
of  $7500.  The  hops  were  the  property  of 
A.  A.  and  Robert  Merkeley.  Luckily, 
about  200  bales  of  the  hops  had  been  re- 
moved some  time  before  to  another  house, 
where  they  were  safe.  The  loss  was  only 
partially  covered  by  insurance.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  fire  arose  from  spontaneous 
combustion,  hops  being  very  imflam- 
mable. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Vines  Produce  a  Ton  to  the  Acre. 
—  Lodi  Sentinel:  On  the  two-year-old 
vineyard  belonging  to  Jacob  Hieb,  on  the 
Kettelman  tract,  south  of  town,  the  vines 
this  season  produced  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  Adolph  Bauer,  local  manager  for 
West's  winery,  pronounced  the  quality 
first  class. 

Last  of  the  Famous  Hog  Case.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  The  notorious  "  hog  case, " 
one  of  the  longest  drawn-out  criminal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  history  of  this  county,  has 
been  terminated.  Friday  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Ennis, 
who  was  convicted  of  perjury  in  the  case 
and  sentenced  to  five  years  in  San  Quentin 
prison.  The  history  of  the  case  reads  al- 
most like  a  "dime"  novel.  Over  a  year 
ago  Arthur  Ennis,  John  Stennett  and 
Paul  Davis  killed  and  cut  up  a  large  hog 
belonging  to  Ross  Sargent,  taking  the 
same  from  the  Sargent  ranch,  near  Lodi. 
After  considerable  detective  work  on  the 
part  of  Sheriff  Sibley  and  his  deputies, 
the  three  men  were  arrested.  Stennett 
was  the  first  one  to  be  tried.  He  was  ac- 
quitted through  lack  of  evidence,  but  was 
convicted  of  the  theft  of  another  porker, 
and  he  also  made  admissions  later  which 
gave  strong  evidence  against  the  other 
two.  The  men  all  had  friends  in  and 
around  Lodi,  which  made  the  acquiring  of 
convincing  evidence  rather  difficult,  and 
on  the  first  trial  of  Ennis  the  jury  dis- 
agreed; likewise  on  the  second  trial.  On 
the  third  trial,  however,  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail — the 
limit  for  petit  larceny.  Paul  Davis  was 
also  convicted  and  given  six  months,  but 
was  charged  with  perjury.  He  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  given  a  year  in  San  Quen- 
tin. He  has  served  both  sentences.  Sten- 
nett then  turned  State  evidence  against 
Ennis,  who  was  charged  with  perjury  and 
convicted.  He  appealed  his  case,  with  the 
result  stated  above.  A.  H.  Carpenter,  the 
attorney  for  the  three  men,  was  charged 
by  District  Attorney  Ashley  with  subor- 
dination of  perjury  and  convicted.  He 
was  sentenced  to  five  years,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  the  judgment  and 
ordered  a  second  trial,  whereupon  the 
proceedings  against  him  were  dismissed 
on  motion  of  the  district  attorney.  Attor- 
ney A.  H.  Carpenter  brought  a  libel  suit 
for  damages  against  District  Attorney 
A.  H.  Ashley,  the  suit  growing  out  of  the 
"  hog  case."  It  is  not  believed,  however, 
that  this  case  will  ever  come  to  trial. 
Sheriff  Sibley  and  his  deputies,  together 
with  District  Attorney  Ashley  and  his 
deputies,  worked  very  hard  on  the  cases, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  the  farmers 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi  were  rid  of  a  gang 
of  thieves  who  bragged  that  they  could 
not  be  convicted  and  were  an  annoyance 
to  the  community. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Wine  Grapes.— Mercury:  The  inde- 
pendent buying  interests — that  is,  those 
opposed  to  the  California  Wine  Associ- 
ation—are quoting  figures  at  from  $24  to 
$26  a  ton.  Sales  at  the  first-named  figure 
were  reported  yesterday,  among  the  sell- 
ers being  E.  C.  Singletary.  There  were 
statements  among  the  growers  that  crop 
sales  -had  been  made  for  $26  a  ton  by  some 
West  Side  growers.  These  figures  are 
slightly  lower  than  those  of  last  season. 
"There  have  been  no  new  vineyards  come 
into  bearing  within  the  past  year  worth 
speaking  about,"  states  a  prominent  wine 
man.  "  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  2000  gal- 
lons of  wine  made  in  this  valley  from  new 
stock  the  present  season.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ravages  of  pests  have  not 
ceased,  as  far  as  old  stock  is  concerned. 


Of  course,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  t 
grafting  of  resistant  vines;  but  little, 
any,  of  this  increase,  has  come  into  bear- 
ing the  present  season;  therefore,  I  base 
my  calculations  that  the  output  of  the 
present  year  will  not  exceed  that  of  last 
year.  Moreover,  some  of  the  fruit  was 
sunburned  during  the  hot  weather  in  the 
early  summer,  and  this  operates  to  de- 
crease the  output.  All  in  all,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  say  that  the 
crop  will  scarcely  be  up  to  that  of  the  past 
season." 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes  —  Watson ville  Pajaro- 
nian:  Experienced  fruit  buyers  say  the 
best  and  highest  grade  Bellefleurs  ever 
shipped  from  Pajaro  valley  have  been 
sent  to  Eastern  points  this  year.  Sum- 
mer spraying  is  a  necessity  if  the  apple 
crop  is  to  be  saved  hereafter.  The  codlin 
moth  is  here  in  large  quantity.  It  rests 
with  orchard  owners  whether  this  pest  is 
to  have  control  of  the  fruit  crop  or  to  be 

kept  in  check.  Fifty-nine  carloads  of 

apples  were  shipped  from  Watsonville  the 
past  week.  The  total  shipments  for  the 
season  to  date  are  137  cars,  against  130 
cars  up  to  corresponding  date  last  year. 

SONOMA. 

A  Fruiting  Banana  Tree.— F.  O. 
Brandt  has  on  his  place  a  fruiting  banana 
tree,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  this  sec- 
tion. The  tree  has  several  healthy 
bunches  of  fruit.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
especial  banana  tree  is  that  the  bulb  of 
the  plant  was  sent  to  him  from  his  boy- 
hood home,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  where  the 
tree  is  grown  in  hothouses. 

SUTTER. 

Money  in  almonds.  —  Independent: 
H.  C.  Clark  of  Yuba  City  has  just  finished 
gathering  his  Drake  Seedling  almonds, 
and  from  one  and  one-half  acres  his  gross 
roceipts  are  a  little  over  $525. 

TEHAMA. 
A  Good  Mast.— J.  W.  Woodrum  from 
Hooker  says  there  is  a  good  mast  this 
year  and  that  the  acorns  are  now  falling. 
In  other  years  that  section  of  the  country 
has  been  infested  with  many  woodpeck- 
ers that  carried  away  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  mast,  but  this  year  he  says  he 
has  seen  less  than  a  dozen  of  these  birds. 

TULARE. 

Premium  Eight  Acres.  —  Register: 
Albert  Knapp  has  just  picked  his  first 
crop  of  raisin  grapes  from  a  little  8-acre 
vineyard  he  has  and  has  filled  43,000  trays, 
averaging  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  tray, 
or  about  seven  tons  to  the  acre  for  first 
crop  fruit.  Mr.  Knapp  has  another  vine- 
yard that  he  thinks  is  more  heavily  loaded 
than  this  one. 

Raisin  Grapes  Going  to  Wineries. 
— On  the  Paige  ranch  are  750  acres  of 
vineyard,  a  vineyard  that  perhaps  has 
more  bearing  vines  in  it  than  any  other 
vineyard  in  the  State,  for  every  vine  is 
bearing,  not  equally  with  every  other, 
but  bearing  well,  and  not  less  than  4000 
tons  of  grapes  will  be  shipped  from  this 
vineyard  to  the  wineries  this  year,  and 
yet  the  grapes  are  mostly  of  the  raisin 
varieties.  The  uncertainty  of  the  raisin 
market  and  the  good  demand  for  wine 
grapes  has  caused  the  management  to 
contract  them  all  to  the  wineries  and 
hardly  a  raisin  will  be  made  on  the  place, 
which  seems  a  pity,  seeing  how  big  the 
berries  are  and  how  immense  the  crop. 

VENTURA. 

First  Shipment  of  Lima  Beans.— 
M.  L.  Wolff  of  Hueneme  shipped  last 
week  the  first  carload  of  Lima  beans  of 
the  new  season,  the  shipment  being  much 
earlier  than  usual.  The  crop  is  said  to  be 
fully  three  weeks  ahead  of  that  of  last 
season  and  first  harvesting  shows  a  de- 
crease of  10%.  It  is  expected  that  by  No- 
vember 1  the  entire  crop  will  be  harvested. 
Last  year  at  this  time  only  one-half  of 
the  crop  was  in  the  sack.  The  estimated 
yield  for  the  southern  bean  counties  com- 
prising Ventura,  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  will  be  600,000  sacks. 
Last  season  sales  were  made  at  $3.50  and 
later  in  the  season  the  price  went  up. 
This  season  holders  are  reluctant  to  accept 
$3.50  to  $3.60. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1  „ 
Lucas  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
f  <—"— >  l  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

|  seal.  |  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  76o. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Country  Life. 

Not  what  we  would,  but  what  we  must, 

Makes  up  the  sum  of  living  ; 
Heaven  is  both  more  and  less  than  just 

In  taking  and  in  giving. 
Swords  cleave  to  hands  that  sought  the 
\.low, 

And  laurels  miss  the  soldier's  brow. 

Me,  whom  the  city  holds,  whose  feet 
Have  worn  its  stony  highways, 

Familiar  with  its  loneliest  street — 
Its  ways  are  never  my  ways. 

My  cradle  was  beside  the  sea, 

And  there,  I  hope,  my  grave  will  be. 

Old  homestead  !    In  that  old  gray  town 
The  vane  is  seaward  blowing  ; 

The  slip  of  garden  stretches  down 
To  where  the  tide  is  flowing  ; 

Below  they  lie,  their  sails  all  furled. 

The  ships  that  go  about  the  world. 

Dearer  that  little  country  house, 

In  land  with  pines  beside  it ; 
Some  peach  trees,  with  unfruitful  boughs, 

A  well,  with  weeds  to  hide  it ; 
No  flowers,  or  only  such  as  rise 
Self-sown,  poor  things,  which  all  despise. 

Dear  country  home  !   Can  I  forget 
The  least  of  thy  sweet  trifles  ? 

The  window  vines  which  clamber  yet, 
Whose  blooms  the  bee  still  rifles? 

The  roadside  blackberries,  growing  ripe, 

And  in  the  woods  the  Indian  pipe  ? 

Happy  the  man  who  tills  the  field, 

Content  with  rustic  labor  ; 
Earth  does  to  him  her  fullness  yield, 

Hap  what  may  to  his  neighbor. 
Well  days,  sound  nights— oh,  can  there  be 
A  life  more  rational  and  free  ? 

Dear  country  life  of  child  and  man  ! 

For  both  the  best  and  strongest, 
That  with  the  earliest  race  began, 

And  hast  outlived  the  longest. 
Their  cities  perished  long  ago. 
Who  the  first  farmers  were  we  know. 

Perhaps  our  Babels,  too,  will  fall ; 

If  so,  no  lamentations, 
For  Mother  Earth  will  shelter  all, 

And  feed  the  unborn  nations ; 
Yes,  and  the  swords  that  menace  now 
Will  then  be  beaten  to  the  plow. 

—Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 


The  "Fleur  de  Lys." 

Over  on  the  mainland,  five  miles 
across  the  Bay  of  Galveston,  a  con- 
tractor is  now  engaged  in  rolling  a 
four-room  frame  house  from  the  edge 
of  the  hill,  where  last  week  it  lay  upon 
its  side,  to  a  ten-acre  truck  garden, 
two  miles  nearer  the  bay.  The  cottage 
was  swept  inland  by  the  great  tidal 
cataclysm  which  slew  11,000  people  and 
destroyed  $30,000,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty in  Galveston  and  its  vicinity  two 
years  ago.  The  cottage  on  the  main- 
land, which  is  now  about  to  be  restored 
to  its  former  humble  station  by  the 
sea,  was  once  the  home  of  a  struggling 
truck  farmer  named  Peter  Gurney. 
On  the  night  of  the  disaster,  when 
his  doors  and  windows  were  beaten  in 
by  the  on-rushing  waters,  he  put  his 
wife  and  three  children  in  his  skiff  and 
resolved  to  "stand  by"  his  cottage. 
The  skiff,  driven  inland  upon  the  black 
crest  of  the  tidal  wave,  piloted  by  the 
hands  of  a  boy.  then  11  years  old,  out- 
rode the  hurricane  and  went  around 
ten  miles  from  tidewater.  Gurney,  in 
the  garret  of  his  cottage,  was  bat- 
tered, disfigured  and  drowned  when 
the  sea  swept  his  frail  house  from  its 
piling  and  drove  it,  capsized,  through 
the  wreck  of  headlong  waves  and  wind- 
driven  ruin. 

When  she  had  found  his  body  and  the 
water  had  receded,  the  woman  buried 
her  husband's  body  in  the  little  thicket 
that  skirts  across  a  corner  of  their 
"farm."  Then  she  turned  her  face 
toward  the  west  and  said  she  would  go 
beyond  the  reach  of  of  the  waters  and 
their  ominous  dirges.  Her  oldest 
child,  who  is  almost  a  woman,  said, 
"Let  us  go,"  but  her  youngest, 
who  is  a  boy,  and  his  sister,  who  is  now 
15,  said  :  "  Mammy,  let  us  stay.  This 
is  our  home.  The  sea  was  never  like 
that  before.  Let  us  stay."  Perhaps 
they  stayed  because  they  had  no  means 
for  travel.  They  had  no  horse  nor 
cart,  no  boat  of  size,  no  choice  of 
egress.  But  the  woman  and  her  chil- 
dren made  a  "  lean  to  "  of  drift  from  the 


storm  and  dragged  into  it  what  remained 
of  their  household  effects.  The  boy 
worked  as  few  men  worked  and  his  sis- 
ter, who  was  13  years  old,  gave  him 
heart  and  praised  him  and  said.  "We 
must  stay."  When  spring  came  they 
made  a  garden  again,  and  every  morniDg 
the  boy  went  "crabbing"  in  the  bay, 
and,  looking  out  across  the  turbulent 
floor  of  the  gulf,  spoke,  and  said  :  "I 
will  get  back  all  I  can."  At  noon  he 
started  in  his  row  boat  out  across 
the  blue  running  tide,  for  the  smoky 
Galveston  shore,  and  at  dusk  he  came 
back,  tired,  with  his  eight  mile  pull, 
but  proud  of  the  money  that  he  got  for 
the  crabs  and  garden  truck,  and  proud- 
est of  Nance,  his  sister,  who  went  with 
him,  sitting  at  the  tiller  and  "mind- 
ing "  the  boat  while  he  went  a-selling 
his  wares  uptown  at  the  Tremont  and 
the  Pickwick.  When  May  had  passed 
he  had  money  enough  to  buy  some  hens, 
and  then  he  added  fresh  eggs  to  his  small 
cargo,  and  his  business  throve  so  that 
his  mother  wondered  and  took  courage, 
though  she  kept  her  face  toward  the 
furrows  in  the  garden  and  was  afraid 
to  look  upon  the  sea. 

One  day  a  Creole  from  Matagorda 
sailed  his  greasy,  fish-smelling  lugger 
into  the  slip  at  Galveston  and  made 
fast  to  the  docks.  Then  he  put  a  sign 
on  his  mast  which  read :  For  sail. 
$25,"  and  went  to  be  a  cook  in  a  dingy 
eating  house  in  the  Strand.  Upon  the 
stern  of  his  odorous  lugger,  in  drab 
letters  upon  dirty  green  was  the  ves- 
sel's name,  Fleur  de  Lys  of  Matagorda. 

The  other  day  I  wandered  down  the 
Strand  to  the  slip  where  the  Mosquito 
fleet  lay  shimmering  in  the  sun.  Be- 
yond, against  the  outer  dock,  lay  the 
iron-clad  Ikball,  an  English  ship,  load- 
ing for  Liverpool,  with  rice  and  cot- 
ton. At  the  corner  of  the  slip  was  a 
dry  goods  box,  with  a  bit  of  awning 
above  it,  a  fly-specked  glass  case  upon 
it,  and  behind  it  a  sun-burnt,  black- 
eyed,  slim  girl  of,  perhaps,  15,  who 
was  ladling  out  ice  cream  and  lemon- 
ade to  a  gang  of  sweaty  stevedores. 
Gigantic  negroes,  swarthy  Portuguese, 
grinning  Irishmen,  stolid  Dutchmen, 
bought  treacle  candy,  watermelons, 
ice  cream  and  lemonade,  and  pulled 
their  forelocks,  or  touched  their  oily 
caps  when  she  spoke  to  them.  Across 
the  warped  front  of  this  "stand"  was 
the  sign,  "Polly  Gurney.  Refresh- 
ments." 

Just  beyond  her,  moored  to  the 
docks,  lay  the  Fleur  de  Lys,  the  deck 
green  with  melons,  red  with  chains  of 
red  peppers,  ornate  with  piles  of 
peaches,  gorgeous  shells  and  cut  flow- 
ers. Forward  there  were  coops  of 
spring  chickens  and  aft,  under  an 
awning  in  the  shade,  were  cases  of 
"new-laid  "  eggs. 

Some  buyers  came  down  to  the  Fleur 
de  Lys  for  crabs,  which  the  young 
skipper  fetched  up  from  the  hold  in 
wet  sacks.  I  watched  him  crate  some 
eggs  and  load  them  into  a  wagon  from 
the  Pickwick  cafe.  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  little  vessel  and  began  to  haul 
up  his  crab  nets,  unloading  his  clawing, 
clicking  catch  into  a  ready  basket.  In 
the  waits  he  would  fish  for  mullet, 
fixing  his  line  when  an  occasional  cus- 
tomer came  alongside  and  sometimes 
hopping  up  on  the  docks  to  visit  Polly, 
his  sister,  or  to  slake  his  thirst  with 
"a  dip"  at  the  lemonade.  This  is 
George  Gurney,  a  boy  of  13,  and  it  is 
his  home  which  the  contractor 
is  rolling  back  over  two  miles 
of  boggy  lowland  to  the  little  ten-acre 
farm  which  is  his  heritage  and  his 
home.  In  two  years  he  has  saved 
enough  to  pay  for  the  Fleur  de  Lys, 
and  has  set  aside  the  hundred  dollars 
which  he  would  pay  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  his  home. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  is  "much 
of  a  story."  I  watched  this  boy  set 
sail  the  other  day,  when  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  there  was  a  myste- 
rious mist  that  hid  the  far  headland  to 
which  he  goes  every  night.  He  keeps 
his  unsold  stuff  in  a  refrigerator  near 
the  old  fish  market,  and  comes  back 
each  morning  with  a  new  supply.  But 
it  was  the  manner  of  the  child,  as  he 
sat  in  the  stern-sheets  and  closely 
hauled  his  mainsail  to  make  off  from 
moorings,  that  struck  me.  It  was 
the  old-fashioned  mannish  boy  of  busi- 
ness no  longer.    He  laughed  at  Polly, 


who  went  to  'tend  jib,  and  he  laughed 
as  if  he  were  only  a  boy  at  play.  I 
saw  him  stand  up,  bis  foot  against  the 
tiller,  and  look  out  across  the  tumbling 
waters  of  the  gulf,  as  if  he  loved  them. 
It  may  have  been  the  going  home,  or 
the  sheer  delight  of  sailing  his  own 
"ship"  boldly  forth  into  the  sea,  but 
it  was  not  the  calculating  satisfaction 
of  a  "good  day's  business."  Hope, 
courage,  happiness  were  in  his  face. 
The  Fleur  de  Lys  swept  round  the 
docks  and  out  into  the  tide  and  stood 
away,  her  brown  sails  reddening  as  the 
slanting  sunlight  fell  upon  them,  the 
boat  careening  as  the  south  wind  came 
quartering  strong  against  her,  but 
sailing  swift  and  true  and  seaworthy, 
like  the  little  brown-faced  master  at 
the  helm.  And  when  they  were  gone 
into  a  dim  blur  I  could  hear  Polly  sing- 
ing and  the  boy's  mocking  laughter. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Common  Errorj  Corrected. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  toads 
cause  warts.  This  is  based  upon  the 
following  combination  of  facts  :  Toads 
are  the  only  common  animals  that  are 
naturally  covered  with  wart-like  lumps. 
They  eject  a  clear  liquid.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  do  something.  Warts  appear 
mysteriously,  and  no  one  is  able  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  their  coming  and 
going.  It  is  erroneously  inferred  that 
they  are  produced  by  this  wart-bear- 
ing, nocturnal  creature  with  peculiar 
habits,  upon  the  basis  of  the  doctrine 
that  "like  produces  like."  The  com- 
mon belief  that  tadpoles  shed  their 
tails  has  for  its  origin  the  facts  that 
while  living  in  water  each  possesses  a 
swimming  tail,  but  when  it  metamor- 
phoses into  a  frog  or  a  toad  it  becomes 
tailless.  In  fact,  the  tail  does  not  drop 
off,  but  it  is  absorbed  and  disappears 
in  the  body,  just  as  a  swelling  from  a 
bump  on  the  bead  disappears.  How  of- 
ten do  we  bear  that  frogs  and  toads  have 
fallen  with  rain,  and  almost  every  July 
we  may  read  accounts  of  such  a 
phenomena.  These  may  have  for 
their  basis  the  fact  that  during 
the  month  of  July  toads  change 
from  the  tadpole  stage  and  aquatic 
habitat  to  the  adult  form  and 
terrestrial  habitat,  and  then  mi- 
grate landward  in  great  numbers. 
They  are  active  only  at  night  or  dur- 
ing hot  weather,  effectually  concealing 
themselves  in  the  most  common  places 
during  the  day  time.  However,  when 
a  rain  falls  at  such  a  time  they  appear 
by  thousands,  as  if  by  magic,  atd  give 
the  impression  of  having  fallen  with 
rain.  The  assertion  that  to  kill  a  toad 
makes  cows  give  bloody  milk  may  have 
originated  in  a  laudable  effort  to  pro- 
tect these  beneficial  animals. 

There  are  doubtless  more  super- 
stitions concerning  snakes  than  any 
other  creatures.  This  arises  in  part 
from  the  traditions  of  the  form  of  the 
original  tempter,  and  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  but  very  few  persons  are 
willing  to  calmly  observe  serpents  for 
themselves  and  learn  the  truth  di- 
rectly. We  have  met  persons  who  be- 
lieved that  all  snakes  are  venomous. 
This  doubtless  comes  from  the  old  Ro- 
man rule,  "Ab  uno  disce  omnes." 
How  prevalent  is  the  belief  that  horse 
hairs  turn  to  snakes !  There  is  no 
other  foundation  for  this  error  than 
the  resemblance  of  the  so-called  hair 
snake  (Gordius)  to  a  common  horse 
hair.  Snakes  are  often  supposed  to 
charm  birds,  but  the  facts  are  that  the 
feathered  songsters  are  paralyzed  by 
fright  when  they  suddenly  see  the  rep- 
tiles at  close  proximity. 

The  common  erroneous  belief  that 
snakes  sting  or  bite  by  means  of  their 
tongues  may  come  from  the  scriptural 
quotation,  "  It  stingeth  like  an  adder." 
The  supposition  that  snakes  bite  them- 
selves and  die  is  doubtless  based  upon 
the  actions  of  certain  species,  like  the 
hog- nosed  adder,  which,  when  teased, 
will  Act  as  though  dead,  and  thus  some- 
times find  protection.  It  is  very  com- 
monly thought  that  snakes'  tails 
"live"  or  are  active  until  sundown. 
This  arises  from  the  prolonged  activity 
of  the  tail,  due  to  the  reflex  action  of 
the  caudal  nerve  centers,  which  may 
continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
owing  to  temperature  and  other  con- 


ditions. Many  persons  believe  that 
there  is  a  glass  snake  or  joint  snake, 
which  may  be  broken  to  fragments 
when  struck,  but  can  rejoint  itself  and 
live.  This  may  come  from  the  fact 
that  a  certain  lizard  (Ophiosaurus  ven- 
tralis)  readily  loses  its  tail,  and  while 
the  body  escapes  the  caudal  member 
wiggles  and  attracts  the  attention  of 
the  pursuer. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  all  liz- 
ards are  venomous,  yet  the  only  one 
that  is  of  is  the  Gila  monster  (two 
species  of  Heloderma),  found  only  in 
the  extreme  southwestern  United 
States  and  Mexico.  This  error  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  lizards  and 
serpents  are  closely  related  in  appear- 
ance, structure  and  habits,  and  because 
some  serpents  are  known  to  be  ve- 
nomous it  is  inferred  that  all  snake- 
like creatures  are. 

The  erroneous  idea  that  turtles 
breathe  under  water,  as  do  fishes,  is 
derived  from  the  observations  of  their 
haviDg  remained  submerged  for  some 
hours.  But  this  is  made  possible  by 
their  lung  capacity,  the  repeated  use 
of  the  air  therein,  their  limited  need  of 
oxygen  compared  with  that  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  and  their  ability  to 
store  oxygen  in  their  tissues  and  use  it 
as  needed. 

Both  species  of  American  cuckoos 
(genus  Coccyzus)  build  nests,  contrary 
to  the  popular  belief.  The  error  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  European  cuckoo 
(Cuculus)  builds  no  nest,  but  is  parasitic, 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other 
birds,  as  does  our  cow  bird  (Molo- 
thrus).  The  old  idea  that  "  A  sight  of 
the  oriole  cures  jaundice,"  doubtless 
is  connected  with  the  yellow  color  of 
the  bird  and  the  homoeopathic  doc- 
trine, "Similia  similibus  curantur" — 
Like  cures  like.  Nuthatches  are 
wrongly  accused  of  sucking  sap  merely 
because  they  slightly  resemble  the  so- 
called  sapsucker  (Dryobates),  and  the 
latter  is  thought  to  be  a  sucker  of  sap 
because  it  makes  holes  in  the  bark  of 
some  fruit  trees.  This  is  nearly  al- 
ways done  to  obtain  insects.  Swallows 
are  thought  to  hibernate  in  mud,  be- 
cause in  damp  places  is  where  they 
are  seen  last  in  fall  and  first  in  spring. 
They  migrate,  as  do  most  other  birds. 

Many  persons  believe  that  owls,  cats 
and  other  nocturnal  animals  can  see  in 
absolute  darkness.  This  error  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  these  animals  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  very  large 
or  dilatable,  and  in  subdued  or 
very  feeble  light  they  can  see 
much  better  than  can  man.  One  can 
readily  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
supposition  by  taking  an  owl  or  other 
nocturnal  animal  into  a  perfectly  dark 
room,  as  we  have  done,  and  touching 
it  with  the  hand.  It  does  not  move, 
even  though  it  be  an  untamed  animal. 
Cats  and  other  nocturnal  animals  are 
erroneously  thought  to  emit  light  from 
their  eyes,  because  when  looking  toward 
the  light  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye 
produduces  glaring  reflection.  The 
idea  that  swans  sing  when  dying  and 
moles  open  .their  eyes  at  the  time  of 
death  are  handed  down  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Pliny,  and  represent  ignorance 
of  the  facts  of  zoology.  Skunks  afford 
the  basis  of  many  odd  superstitions,  be- 
cause they,  like  serpents,  are  not  stud- 
ied deliberately,  and  therefore  the  truth 
about  them  is  generally  not  known. 
There  is  sometimes  justification  in 
haste  when  near  such  animals,  but 
generally  the  danger  is  more  assumed 
than  real. 

We  were  once  seriously  asked  by  a 
teacher,  "At  what  age  do  the  little 
lambs'  tails  drop  off?"  He  had  ac- 
curately observed  that  the  tails  of  the 
lambs  are  long,  while  those  of  the  old 
sheep  are  short,  and  he  obtained  a 
false  idea,  which  is,  however,  prev- 
alent. Of  course  he  was  shocked  to 
learn  that  sheep  raisers  amputate  the 
tails  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  wool. 
— Forest  and  Stream. 

"What  is  this  leathery  stuff  ?"  the 
diner  asked,  when  the  second  course  of 
the  dinner  was  served.  "  That  is  a  fil- 
let of  sole,  sir,"  replied  the  waiter. 
"Take  it  away,"  said  the  diner,  after 
attacking  it  with  his  fork,  "  and  see  if 
you  can't  get  me  a  nice,  tender  piece 
of  the  upper,  with  the  buttons  re- 
moved." 
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Babyhood. 

What  i8  the  little  one  thinking  about  ? 
Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt ! 

Unwritten  history  ! 

Unfathomed  mystery  ! 
Yet  he  laughs  and  cries  and  eats  and 
drinks 

And  chuckles  and  crows  and  nods  and 
winks, 

As  if  his  head  were  as  full  of  kinks 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphinx  ! 
Warped  by  colic  and  wet  by  tears, 
Punctured  by  pins  and  tortured  by 
fears, 

Our  little  nephew  will  lose  two  years; 
And  he'll  never  know 
Where  the  summers  go — 
He  need  not  laugh,  for  he'll  find  it  so. 

Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks  ? 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 

By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day  ? 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  unknown  sea, 
Tossing  in  pitiful  agony — 
Of  the  unknown  sea  that  reels  and  rolls, 
Specked  with  the  barks  of  little  souls — 
Barks  that  were  launched  on  the  other 
side, 

And  slipped  from  heaven  on  an  ebbing 
tide! 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes? 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's 
hair? 

What  of  the  cradle  roof  that  flies 
Forward  and  backward  through  the 
air? 

What  does  he  think   of  his  mother's 
breast, 

Bare  and  beautiful,  smooth  and  white, 
Seeking  it  ever  with  fresh  delight — 

Cup  of  his  life  and  couch  of  his 
rest  ? 

What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  em- 
brace 

Presses  his  hand  and  buries  his  face 
Deep  where  the  heart  throbs  sink  and 
swell 

With  a  tenderness  she  can  never  tell, 

Though  she  murmur  the  words 

Of  all  the  birds- 
Words  she  has  learned  to  murmur  well  ? 

Now  he  thinks  he'll  go  to  sleep  ! 

I  can  see  the  shadow  creep 

Over  his  eyes  in  soft  eclipse, 

Over  his  brow  and  over  his  lips, 

Out  to  his  little  finger  tips  ! 

Softly  sinking,  down  he  goes  ! 

Down  he  goes,  down  he  goes  I 

See  !  he  is  hushed  in  sweet  repose. 

—J.  G.  Holland. 


Doctoring  Birds  in  Captivity. 

Few  of  us  have  ever  picked  up  a 
sick  or  diseased  bird  in  the  woods.  Of 
course  birds  fall  ill,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  they  are  seldom  seen. 
There  is  such  a  severe  struggle  for 
very  existence — finding  food,  avoiding 
enemies — that  when  a  bird  for  any  rea- 
son becomes  less  active  or  weakened, 
a  very  short  time  elapses  before  some 
hawk  or  other  animal  kills  it.  If  by 
some  rare  chance  it  should  die  and  drop 
to  the  ground,  burying  beetles — those 
insect  undertakers  of  the  nether  world 
— set  at  work  and  in  a  day  remove  the 
carcass  from  view. 

No  matter  how  exactly  natural  con- 
ditions are  copied,  birds  in  confinement 
are  bound  to  be  attacked  now  and  then 
by  disease.  When  the  collection  of 
birds  in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park 
assumed  an  importance  which  war- 
ranted it,  many  books  on  avarian 
diseases  were  purchased,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  found  to  be  almost  worth- 
less, especially  those  relating  to  the 
care  of  wild  birds.  So  these  were  cast 
aside  and  experiments  begun,  which, 
though  they  cost  more  lives  than  one  at 
first,  soon  yielded  results  which  have 
proved  invaluable.  The  bird's  body  is 
composed  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones  so 
like  our  own  in  composition,  that,  it  was 
argued  a  priori,  why  would  not  the 
same  therapeutics  apply  ?  In  many  in- 
stances perfect  confirmation  of  this  has 
resulted. 

Birds  differ  from  human  beings  in  few 
important  respects.  For  instance,  the 
normal  temperature  of  most  birds  is 
about  110°,  which  would  kill  a  human 
being.  The  circulation  is  correspond- 
ingly rapid,  and  the  effect  of  any 
medicine  is  apparent  in  a  very  short 
time.  Out  of  thirty  organic  diseases 
which  have  caused  death  among  the 
birds,  all  but  four  or  five  have  yielded 


to  treatment  and  most  of  those  cured 
have  certain  definite  premonitory 
symptoms,  so  that  they  can  be  treated 
before  an  advanced  stage  renders  re- 
covery uncertain.  Most  of  the  recent 
deaths  among  the  700  odd  birds  have 
been  due  to  accidents  or  occasional 
cats. 

Colds  are  very  common  ailments 
among  the  birds,  and  if  these  are  not 
attended  to  often  lead  to  croup  and 
diphtheria.  Sometimes  the  latter  dis- 
ease appears  in  a  bird  without  warning. 
A  very  little  thickening  of  the  third 
eyelid  in  a  hawk  may  be  the  only  outward 
sign  that  its  throat  is  in  a  very  bad 
diphtheritic  condition.  Malaria  has  been 
detected  several  times,  and  curiously 
enough,  in  herons  and  other  wading 
birds,  whose  ordinary  mode  of  life,  one 
would  think,  would  long  ago  have 
eliminated  all  birds  disposed  toward 
such  a  disease.  Flamingos  spend  much 
of  their  time  standing  or  walking  in 
water,  and  yet  they  are  extremely 
liable,  when  confined  in  damp  places, 
to  contract  rheumatism.  This  and 
similar  complaints  often  yield  to  a  treat- 
ment of  quinine  alone.  Corns  are  the 
bane  of  birds  whose  perches  may  be 
too  large,  or  where  the  floors  of  the 
cages  are  not  softened  by  a  layer  of 
sand  or  dirt.  A  corn  will  kill  a  bird  of 
the  largest  size  if  left  untreated.  It  is 
easily  cured,  and  when  a  bird's  foot  has 
once  recovered  from  such  a  trouble  it 
seems  to  be  immune,  as  the  hardest  of 
concrete  has  no  further  effect  on  it. 

Canker  is  fortunately  very  rare,  but 
the  gapes,  caused  by  tiny  worms  in  the 
throat  and  trachea,  is  more  common. 
Instead  of  ramming  an  oiled  feather 
down  the  poor  creature's  throat,  a 
much  better  way  to  effect  a  cure  is  to 
let  the  bird  inhale  the  fumes  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  a  very  few  sneezes  will  dis- 
lodge the  troublesome  worms.  Parrots 
in  two  or  three  instances  have  had  a 
peculiar  disease,  and  by  accident  it  was 
found  that  if  the  bird  was  kept  con- 
tinually in  the  glaring  sunshine  it  re- 
covered. Whether  the  heat  is  the 
curative  agent  is  not  yet  known. 

Children  have  rickets,  and  so  do 
young  birds,  crows  being  the  common- 
est victims.  If  a  young  crow  is  taken 
from  its  nest  of  sticks,  and  placed  in  a 
soft  artificial  nest,  the  inability  to  ex- 
ercise the  muscles  of  its  feet  and  legs 
causes  these  to  become  loose  jointed  and 
useless,  and  no  cure  is  yet  known. 
Cuckoos  and  other  birds  are  afflicted 
in  this  way.  Owls  have  gout,  and  if 
neglected  suffer  terribly  from  it.  If 
this  disease  is  taken  in  its  earliest 
stages  continual  dosing  with  Lithia  wa- 
ter will  cure  it  more  rapidly  than  a 
human  being  could  be  relieved.  For 
many  reasons  the  idea  of  these  peevish, 
grumbling,  old-looking  birds  having 
gout  is  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Apoplexy  is  not  unknown  among 
timid  birds,  which  sometimes,  when 
suddenly  frightened,  drop  dead  without 
warning,  a  blood  vessel  always  being 
found  broken  in  the  cerebellum.  Or, 
again,  the  attack  may  only  result  in  a 
temporary  kind  of  fit,  when  a  sudden 
bath  of  ice-water,  will  save  the  bird's 
life.  When  a  bird  eats  large  quantities 
of  food  and  refuses  to  move  any  more 
than  it  has  to,  it  becomes  fatter  and 
fatter,  and  this  is  a  danger-sign  which 
must  be  guarded  against.  A  case  like 
this  is  rare,  but  the  several  instances 
have  yielded  to  a  unique  method  of 
cure.  Treatment  here  takes  the  shape 
of  some  other  bird,  harmless,  but  with 
an  unpleasant  temper.  This  latter  is 
placed  in  the  cage  with  the  lazy  de- 
generate, and  the  obese  individual  is 
kept  on  the  move  most  of  the  day.  It 
complains  bitterly  against  such  treat- 
ment and  grows  thinner  every  day — 
and  consequently  more  healthy.  This 
treatment  sometimes  so  changes  the 
disposition  of  the  bird  that  it,  in  turn, 
may  serve  as  a  "  mover-on  "  to  some 
other  bird,  whose  abundance  of  food 
and  freedom  from  enemies  has  made  it 
demoralized. 

Many  other  interesting  illnesses 
might  be  mentioned.  Two  cases  of 
cholera  have  been  recorded,  both  among 
the  eagles,  but  the  bacillus  of  this  mal- 
ady is  easily  killed.  Tuberculosis  has 
proved  so  far  incurable,  but  it  has  oc- 
curred very  rarely,  as  have  most  of  the 
bacteriological  diseases,  for  where  birds 
have  pure  air  and  water,  suitable  food, 


a  normal  temperature  and  abundant 
room  in  which  to  exercise,  lability  to 
diseases  of  this  character  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum. 

One  cannot  feel  satisfied  while  there 
remains  a  single  disease  uncured.  We 
take  away  no  whit  of  the  bird's  enjoy- 
ment of  life  by  confining  them  under 
such  favorable  conditions  as  those  exist- 
ing in  the  New  York  Zoological  Park, 
and  we  also  seek  to  make  their  lives  as 
long  or  longer  than  they  would  be  in  a 
state  of  freedom. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  HouscKeepcrs. 

If  you  have  a  cup  of  cold  roast  veal 
left  over,  chop  it  fine,  season  with  pep- 
per, salt  and  a  dash  of  paprika  and 
tuck  it  between  the  folds  of  an  omelet. 
Pour  over  it  before  sending  to  the  table 
a  cup  of  hot,  well  seasoned  tomato 
sauce. 

To  prepare  tomato  fritters,  scald 
and  peel  as  many  tomatoes  as  will  be 
needed  and  chop  them  fine.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  stir  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a  thin  batter.  With  the 
flour  mix  about  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
soda.  Fry  in  butter  or  lard  over  a 
quick  fire  and  serve  hot. 

Fried  cheese  sandwiches  may  be 
made  by  cutting  stale  bread  into 
thin  slices  and  spread  lightly  with 
French  mustard.  Cover  with  a  thick 
layer  of  grated  cheese,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  paprika.  Press  the  slices  of 
bread  together  and  trim  off  the  crusts. 
Heat  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  lard 
together  in  a  spider.  Fry  the  sand- 
wiches on  both  sides  till  light  brown. 
Serve  very  hot.  If  you  have  a  morsel 
of  cold  ham  on  hand,  chop  it  fine  and 
sprinkle  over  the  cheese  with  a  few  bits 
of  shredded  parsley. 

If  bouillon  is  not  made  a  first  course 
it  may  be  served  jellied,  and  with 
almonds  as  a  salad  course.  It  is  par- 
ticularly pretty  when  served  in  indi- 
vidual moulds.  The  jelly  is  easily  made 
from  extract  of  beef,  well  seasoned, 
diluted  with  hot  water,  and  made  into 
a  delicate  jelly  with  dissolved  gelatine. 
A  little  is  put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
moulds,  and  the  almonds,  blanched  and 
cut  into  strips,  are  arranged  in  a  pat- 
tern in  the  jelly  before  the  moulds  are 
filled.  When  ready  to  serve,  turn  out 
on  a  bed  of  lettuce  hearts,  and  send 
around  with  the  course  a  stiff  mayon- 
naise. 

To  make  warmed-up  meats  appetiz- 
ing, there  are  various  commodities 
which  ought  to  always  occupy  a  place 
in  the  pantry.  Have  a  small  jar  of 
onion  butter,  a  bottle  of  caramel,  a 
glass  can  filled  with  browned  flour,  a 
jar  of  finely  rolled  breadcrumbs,  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  celery  salt,  mace,  bay 
leaves,  a  bottle  of  Oscar  sauce,  ta- 
basco, cayenne,  curry,  catsup,  canned 
mushrooms,  paprika,  kitchen  bouquet 
and  horseradish.  The  secret  of  appe- 
tizing food  is  good  flavoring,  and  a  fre- 
quent varying  of  flavor  has  more  to  do 
with  a  tempting  table  than  a  large 
butcher  bill. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Tapioca  Ice. — Soak  one  cup  flake 
tapioca  over  night.  In  the  morning 
place  on  the  stove,  and  when  boiling 
hot  add  one  cup  sugar  and  boil  until 
perfectly  clear.  Chop  one  pineapple, 
pour  over  it  the  tapioca,  stir  together, 
and  turn  out  to  form.  Serve  ice  cold 
with  cream. 

White  Bread  Brewis. — Heat  a  pint 
of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Stir  into  it 
enough  bits  of  stale  wheat  bread  to 
absorb  all  the  milk.  Season  with  a 
little  butter  and  salt.  It  should  not  be 
pasty  or  sloppy,  but  will  be  a  light, 
dry  porridge.  It  is  a  favorite  with 
children,  especially  if  served  on  a  small, 
pretty  saucer  and  dotted  with  bits  of 
bright  jelly.    Serve  hot. 

Tomato  Soup. — Put  a  generous  table- 
spoonful  of  butter  in  a  saucepan.  When 
it  is  hot  add  half  an  onion  chopped  fine, 
let  it  stew  gently  for  a  few  minutes, 


then  add  a  pint  of  canned  tomatoes 
cook  half  an  hour.  Rub  a  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  flour  and  one  of  butter 
smoothly  together  and  stir  into  the 
tomatoes.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing milk,  pour  the  tomatoes  into  a 
puree  sieve  with  the  boiling  milk  and 
rub  through  the  sieved  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a  very  little  sugar. 
Return  to  the  fire,  make  it  hot,  but  be 
careful  not  to  let  it  boil,  as  it  will  cur- 
dle.   Serve  at  once  with  croutons. 

Chicken  Souffle. — Two  tablespoons 
flour,  two  tablespoons  butter,  one  tea- 
spoon salt,  one-eighth  teaspoon  pepper, 
two  cups  scalded  milk,  one-half  cup 
stale  breadcrumbs,  two  cups  cold 
chicken,  one  tablespoon  chopped  pars- 
ley, three  eggs.  Make  a  white  sauce 
from  the  butter,  flour,  salt,  pepper 
and  milk.  Add  the  crumbs  and  cook 
until  quite  thick.  Take  from  the  fire 
and  beat  in  the  chicken,  parsley  and 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  beaten  till  thick 
and  lemon  colored.  Whip  the  whites 
until  stiff  and  dry  and  fold  in.  Pour 
into  a  buttered  dish  and  set  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven 
thirty-five  minutes. 

Striped  or  Rock  Bass  a  la  Berct. 
— Prepare  two  small  bass,  each  of  two 
pounds,  and  when  very  clean  cut  the 
heads  into  pieces,  adding  a  few  large 
bones  from  other  fish  ;  put  all  these 
into  a  small  saucepan  and  moisten  to 
their  height  with  a  good  fish  court 
bouillon,  prepared  with  white  wine ; 
season,  let  the  liquid  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  so  as  to  extract  all  the  es- 
sence from  the  bones,  then  strain  and 
skim  off  the  fat.  Have  a  small  oval 
baking  tin  with  raised  edges,  just  large 
enough  to  hold  the  fillets  of  fish ; 
sprinkle  over  with  chopped-up  onions, 
shallots  and  mushroom  parings  ;  lay  the 
fillets  of  fish  on  top,  and  moisten  to  its 
height  with  some  of  the  above  court 
bouillon  ;  after  the  liquid  has  come  to  a 
boil  set  the  pan  into  a  moderate  oven, 
so  that  the  fish  cooks  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, then  drain  and  dress  the  fillets  on 
a  medium-sized  dish,  covering  it  with  a 
smaller  one  to  keep  it  hot.  Strain  the 
broth,  free  it  from  fat,  and  pour  into  it 
two  spoonfuls  of  good  white  wine,  then 
let  it  reduce  to  the  consistency  of  a 
half  glaze  ;  take  it  off,  stir  in  a  piece  of 
butter,  finishing  with  lemon  juice  ;  pour 
this  sauce  over  the  fish.  Glaze  this 
sauce  immediately  with  an  iron  or 
gas  salamander  for  two  minutes,  or,  if 
there  be  neither,  lay  the  disht  on  a 
thick  baking  sheet  and  set  it  in  a 
brisk  oven,  being  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  sauce. 


"  So  you  have  at  last  settled  on  a 
name  for  the  baby  ?  "  "  Yes'm.  First 
we  named  him  Hobson,  then  changed  it 
to  Dewey,  an'  afterward  to  Funston 
Schley  Johnson.  But  now  we've  named 
him  jes'  plain  Jim.  Yo'  nevah  finds 
you've  made  a  mistake  when  yo'  calls 
'em  jes'  nothin'  but  plain  Jim." 


"Your  husband  is  a  floor  walker  in 
a  department  store,  isn't  he  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"  Then,  why  don't  you  have  him  get  up 
and  walk  the  floor  with  the  baby  when 
she  cries  ?  "  "I  can't  wake  him  up. 
When  I  shake  him  and  tell  him  what's 
the  matter  he  mumbles  something  about 
soothing  syrup  in  the  drug  department 
three  aisles  down,  and  then  goes  to 
snoring  again." 


The  small  boy  with  red  bumps  deco- 
rating his  arms  and  face  came  howling 
down  the  road.  Inquisitive  Johnny 
stopped  him.  "Gee!"  he  remarked, 
as  he  observed  the  lumps.  "What 
you've  got  is  hives.  They  come  out." 
"Hives!"  howled  the  afflicted  one. 
"  Hives  come  out,  nothin' !  It  was  th' 
bees  themselves  ! " 


"  Supposing,"  said  Mr.  Sirius  Barker 
during  a  pleasure  trip  on  an  excursion 
boat,  "  that  I  were  to  fall  overboard. 
What  would  you  do?"  "Oh!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Barker,  with  a  gasp, 
"I'd  cry  my  eyes  out."  "I  knew  it. 
That's  just  like  a  woman.  Always  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  make  matters  worse. 
Can't  you  see  that  crying  wouldn't  do 
the  slightest  good,  and  that  it  would 
only  make  the  water  deeper  ?  " 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  1,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  In  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
ows  for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   69*@69  70*@70 

Thursday  88X@89*         70  @70X 

Friday   69   @69*         70  @70fc 

Saturday   69X@69*  70*069* 

Monday   69*@68X         70  ©89* 

Tuesday   68X@683t  69*@70 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   ao*@31X  3lM«3l?» 

Thursday   3l*@31*  3I&@32 

Friday   31   ©31*  31?i@32'4 

Saturday   31*®31  32*@32 

Monday  31*®30X      82  @3Pi 

Tuesday   30X@30*  31?i@31* 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec.  1902.  May,  190.1. 

Thursday  $1  19X01  20X    tl  2I*@1  KM 

Friday   1  20X®1  81»       1  22*@1  23?i 

Saturday   1  20X®1  21        1  22Ji@>  22* 

Monday   1  20*®1  20        l  22  @1  21 X 

Tuesday   1  19«@1  19*      1  22  @1  21* 

Wednesday   1  20*@1  22        1  22*@1  23X 

WHEAT. 
While  the  market  has  been  less  buoyant 
in  tone  than  for  greater  part  of  preceding 
fortnight,  values  for  spot  wheat  have  not 
inclined  to  any  material  degree  in  favor  of 
the  buying  interest.  The  English  market 
has  not  exhibited  strength  corresponding 
with  that  lately  developed  here.  It  has 
been  mainly  through  weakness  in  freights 
that  the  upward  movement  locally  in 
wheat  values  has  been  sustained.  The 
freight  market  is  still  weak,  and  while  it 
may  drop  to  lower  levels,  the  breaks  are 
not  likely  to  be  very  pronounced  from  this 
time  forward,  nor  are  any  lower  figures 
which  may  be  established  be  apt  to  re- 
main long  in  force,  as  ships  are  now  going 
at  rates  affording  little  or  no  profit  to 
owners.  Vessels  were  obtainable  this 
week  for  grain  carrying  at  20  shillings  per 
ton  to  Europe,  usual  option  as  to  final 
destination.  This  is  scarcely  25c  per 
cental,  and  is  lower  than  carrying  rates 
have  been  for  a  long  time.  In  the  past 
ocean  freight  rates  have  been  on  several 
occasions  as  low  as  16  shillings  per  ton,  but 
this  has  invariably  resulted  in  diverting 
shipping  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
sooner  or  later  caused  carrying  charges 
from  here  to  foreign  ports  to  rule  abnor- 
mally high.  Desirable  iron  ships  have 
secured  as  freight  money  over  £5  per  ton 
on  wheat  from  here  to  Europe.  One 
wooden  ship  realized  over  $100,000  freight 
on  a  wheat  cargo  from  here  to  Liverpool. 
On  the  present  market  the  same  service 
would  not  bring  over  $18,000.  Such  high 
figures  for  ships,  as  above  noted,  may  not 
be  realized  again,  but  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  they  will  long  remain  much 
under  25  shillings,  this  figure  being  neces- 
sary for  a  moderate  profit  to  ships  receiv- 
ing no  subsidy. 

California  Milling   1  20  @1  25 

□al.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  17*@1  18X 

Oregon  Valley   — -@  

Washington  Blue  Stem    ©  

Washington  Club    ©  

Off  qualities  wheat  1  15  <ai  17* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

LI  v.  quotations  5sl0*d@5slld  6s5d@6s5*d 

Freight  rates              36M@37*s  20@2l«s 

Local  market                  95@983£  1  17*@1  20 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.19|@1.22. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.21f@1.23J. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.20J@1.22;  May,  1903,  $1.22J@1.23$. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  moderately  fiim  in  tone, 
but  actual  selling  prices  for  flour  in  a 
wholesale  way  have  not  improved  cor- 
respondingly with  values  for  wheat.  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  flours  are,  in  fact, 
offering  in  this  market,  at  about  as  favor- 
able figures  to  buyers  as  were  current  a 
month  ago.  Liberal  shipments  are  being 
made  to  Asia  and  South  America,  mainly 
of  stocks  which  are  going  forward  on  con- 
tracts. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  4002  6S 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75® 3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   8  40(98  60 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  fina3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  90@4  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  00@8  80 

Washington.  Bakers'  extra   3  0008  60 

BARLEY. 

The  comparatively  stiff  prices  which 
have  been  established  lately  for  this  cereal 
have  checked  the  demand  somewhat,  and 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  less  buoyant. 
There  are  no  great  quantities  of  barley 
now  being  offered,  however,  from  either 
first  or  second  hands,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  any  special  weaknesss  during  the 
balance  of  the  current  season  is  not  con- 
sidered probable,  even  though  the  move- 
ment should  continue  light.  Last  week's 
shipments  footed  up  nearly  23,000  tons, 
bringing  the  barley  exports  for  the  past 
three  months  to  over  93,000  tons,  as 
against  less  than  60,000  tons  wheat 
shipped  in  same  period. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   1  10  @1  12* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  07*©  1  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   l  12*@1  16 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  35  @1  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  30 

OATS. 

Values  have  ruled  fairly  steady  since 
last  review,  but  demand  at  full  current 
rates  was  not  brisk,  especially  for  other 
than  very  best  qualities.  There  should 
be  no  trouble  in  maintaining  current  fig- 
ures for  oats,  as  they  are  decidedly  rea- 
sonable, compared  with  prices  for  other 
cereals. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  20  ©1  22* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  12*@1  17* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  07*@1  10 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  10  (ail  20 

Milling   1  17*@1  22* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

Black  Russian   95  ©1  20 

Red   97*©1  17* 

CORN. 

Stocks  are  too  light  to  admit  of  other 
than  light  jobbing  operations.  Values  for 
Yellow  corn  remain  practically  about  as 
last  quoted.  White  is  so  nearly  out  of 
stock  as  not  to  admit  of  regular  quota- 
tions. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    @  

Large  Yellow   1  42*@i  45 

Small  Yellow   1  45   ©1  47* 

RYE. 

Receipts  and  offerings  are  light.  Hold- 
ers have  again  advanced  asking  figures. 

Good  to  choice   1  02*©  1  07* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
The  same  inactivity  previously  noted. 
No  changes  to  record  In  quotations,  but 
values  are  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   156  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  as  a  whole  is  showing 
much  better  condition  than  was  generally 
anticipated  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 
Lady  Washington  beans,  which  a  few 
weeks  ago  sold  at  $2  20  per  cental  in  car- 
load lots,  are  not  now  obtainable  under 
$2.75  for  like  quality.  Holders  of  choice 
are  asking  $2.80,  and  this  figure  was  to-day 
realized  to  cover  shorts.  Offerings  of  new 
crop  beans  to  date  have  been  mostly  Lady 
Washingtons,  Pinks,  Rayos  and  Black- 
eyes,  with  first  named  variety  showing 
large  majority  in  the  aggregate  offerings. 
The  Eastern  crop  is  reported  later  than 
usual,  and  the  yield  promises  to  be  lighter 
than  ordinarily. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   8  00  ©3  25 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   2  40  ©2  50 

Lady  Washington   2  50  ©2  75 

Pinks   2  15  @2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  55  @2  75 

Reds   2  25   @2  40 

Red  Kidney   2  75  @3  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   3  80  @3  85 

Black-eye  Beans   3  25  ©3  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  not  showing  much  life,  but 
values  are  being  tolerably  well  main- 
tained at  the  quoted  range.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  there  is  more  call  for  Niles 
than  for  Green  at  present,  and  former 
variety  is  commanding  the  best  figures. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  ©  

Nlles  Peas   1  76  0  

WOOL. 

Considerable  Fall  wool  has  changed 
hands  in  the  interior  during  the  past  few 
weeks  at  prices  fully  on  a  par  with  the 
best  figures  quotable  in  this  center.  The 
market  for  all  choice  wools  is  decidedly 
firm  at  prevailing  values,  and  there  is 
little  or  no  probability  of  materially  lower 
figures  soon  being  current.  Offerings  in 
this  center  are  principally  heavy  and 
defective  fleeces,  and  for  this  description 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  custom,  even  at 
seemingly  low  rates. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  ©19 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  @18 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  18  016 


Middle  County,  defective  12  ©13 

Southern,  7  mos   g  @n 

Southern,  12  mos   g  @io 

Foothill  ii  @is 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  015 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @I6 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  ©12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  io  @12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  010 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @10 

HOPS. 

Arrivals  in  this  center  have  been  of 
fairly  liberal  volume  during  the  past  week, 
but  they  have  mostly  represented  deliv- 
eries on  contracts.  There  is  very  little 
doing  in  this  center  in  the  way  of  whole- 
sale spot  trading.  Quotable  values  for 
1902  California  hops  remain  nominally  at 
20@24c,  with  some  growers  contending 
for  more,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  free  trans- 
fers could  be  affected  at  above  quoted 
range.  A  New  York  review  summarizes 
as  follows:  "Our  local  market  is  still  in 
an  unsettled  condition.  Supplies  of  new 
hops  are  coming  forward  slowly  and  stocks 
of  1900  and  1901  hops  are  small  and  in  few 
hands,  but  brewers  are  apparently  not 
needing  many  goods  at  the  moment  and 
are  disposed  to  hold  off  and  await  devel- 
opments. Dealers  are  interested  to  some 
extent,  but  with  many  there  is  a  feeling 
that  prices  are  starting  high.  Influences 
of  a  bullish  character  are  affecting  the 
situation,  however,  and  there  is  much  un- 
certainty as  to  just  what  course  the  mar- 
ket will  take  in  the  near  future.  Harvest 
in  New  York  State  is  completed  and  the 
crop  is  estimated  to  be  about  25,000  bales. 
Growers  are  in  no  hurry  to  market  these, 
and  while  a  few  small  lots  have  been 
picked  up  at  28@29c.  no  important  pur- 
chases could  be  made  below  30c,  and  some 
of  the  best  lots  are  held  higher.  Picking 
is  nearly  completed  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  yield  will 
run  over  180,000  bales,  which  would  make 
the  crop  of  the  United  States  about  205,- 
000  bales.  It  now  looks  as  if  England  will 
not  pick  over  325,000  to  350,000  cwts.— 
perhaps  the  outside  figure  is  too  high. 
The  German  crop  promises  to  be  a  heavy 
one,  but  late  cables  report  some  advance 
owing  to  considerable  sales  to  London  and 
New  York.  These  goods  are  being  sold 
here  at  35c.  to  brewers,  and  dealers  have 
taken  on  a  number  of  lots  at  a  cost  of 
about  32@33c.  in  New  York. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
While  the  hay  market  is  noteworthy  for 
strength,  previously  quoted  values  remain 
In  force.  The  weather  could  not  well 
have  been  more  favorable  for  curing  and 
housing  this  season's  crop.  Most  of  the 
hay  is  showing  high  average  quality,  and 
in  consequence  low-grade  stock  is  com- 
manding better  figures  than  ordinarily. 
Local  dealers  have  the  bulk  of  supblies  in 
hand,  so  there  is  little  prospect  of  the 
market  inclining  materially  in  favor  of 
buyers  during  balance  of  the  season. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  50®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   io  00@12  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   7  50®  ll  00 

Barley   7  60®  9  60 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@11  00 

Volunteer   7  50®  8  50 

Compressed   10  00®  13  00 

Straw,  »  bale   37*®  50 

MILLSTUFFS. 
All  descriptions  of  mill  offal  are  bringing 
much  the  same  stiff  prices  as  previously 
quoted,  offerings  continuing  of  rather 
small  proportions.  Rolled  Barley  was 
held  at  practically  unchanged  figures,  but 
the  undertone  of  the  market  was  easier. 
Quotable  values  for  Milled  Corn  remained 
as  before. 

Bran,  V  ton   20  00@21  00 

Middlings   23  00@25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00®22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   23  00® 24  00 

Cornmeal    30  00® 3 1  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50®31  60 

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  in  too  light  spot  stock 
to  admit  of  other  than  light  jobbing 
operations.  Flaxseed  is  ruling  steady; 
the  bulk  of  arrivals  representing  deliveries 
on  contracts.  Canary  and  Hemp  seed  are 
being  offered  sparingly  and  market  for 
both  is  firm  at  the  quotations. 

Per  cti. 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   8  30®  8  60 

Mustard,  Trieste   8  10®  3  60 

Per  lb. 

Canary   4  0  4H 

Rape   1  ®  2* 

Hemp   8*®  4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  dull  and  lack- 
ing in  firmness.  Calcuttas  of  this  year's 
importation  are  being  offered  in  a  whole- 
sale way  down  to  5c.,  and  at  this  figure 
large  buyers  show  no  disposition  to  take 
hold.  Indications  are  favorable  for  low 
prices  for  this  article  the  coming  season. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — ®— 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  0  6* 


San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86.  spot  . . .  5K®  6 

San  Quentln  Bags,  *  100    6  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  8a  ®38 

Woolsacks,  3*  lbs  82  ®8S 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  13  @h 

Bean  Bags   4){®  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  «!<,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  Hide  market  showed  a  little  easier 
tone,  in  sympathy  with  recent  declines  in 
Eastern  centers.  Previous  quotations  on 
Pelts  remain  current,  but  demand  is  not 
brisk  at  full  figures.  Values  for  Tallow 
are  being  well  maintained  at  same  range 
quoted  for  several  weeks  past. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  fquota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  0 —  9*0 — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  fi>s         10  ®—  8*0— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*0—  7*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @—  8  @— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  ftg..   8*@—  7*@— 

Stags   7  0—     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*®—  7*@— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  ©— 

Dry  Hides   16  ©17     15  ©- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts..  13  ®—    11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  ®—     16  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  75   -       @8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  ®2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50  02  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  ®  — 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   SO  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  01  UO 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  0  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  1»  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        @  8 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*         ®  5 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37* 

GoatSklns,  small   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  0  10 

HONEY. 

There  were  comparatively  heavy  ship- 
ments outward  the  current  week  for  a 
light  crop  year.  A  sailing  vessel,  with 
mixed  cargo  for  London,  took  315  cases 
extracted,  A  steamer  in  the  new  Ger- 
man line  took  150  cases  for  Germany. 
Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  small,  and 
especially  is  high-grade  water  white  honey 
in  limited  supply,  with  market  for  this 
description  decidedly  firm, 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5J^@  5* 

Extracted,  Amber  5  @  54 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  ©12* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb   7  ©  7* 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  of  small  compass,  both  at 
producing  points  and    in    this  center. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  custom  at 
full  current  values. 

Qood  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  27  ©29 

Dark  26  ©28 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Quotable  values  for  Beef  are  without 
change,  but  any  fluctuations  in  the  near 
future  are  apt  to  be  stiffer  figures,  the 
market  having  a  firm  tone.  Values  for 
Mutton  are  being  well  maintained  at  last 
quoted  range,  with  demand  fair  and  offer- 
ings only  moderate.  Lamb  is  not  arriving 
in  heavy  quantity  and  is  selling  to  good 
advantage.  Veal  is  in  fair  receipt,  but 
for  good  to  choice  lagre  market  shows 
steadiness.  Hogs  of  the  medium  sizes, 
such  as  are  desirable  for  packers,  are  in 
good  request  and  are  meeting  with  a  firm 
market. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  oent, 
which  Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prloes  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fib          7  @— 

Beef ,  second  quality   6*@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  © — 

Mutton — ewes,  7*@8c;  wethers   8  ®  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6%@  6\ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6)4 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6M@  6X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — © — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*©  8 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7*®  9 

Veal,  large,*  ft   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9  @  9* 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  poultry  were  tolerably 
heavy,  both  of  domestic  and  Eastern.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  offerings 
showed  poor  condition,  and  for  this  sort 
the  market  was  decidedly  slow  and  lack- 
ing in  firmness.  Large  and  fat  fowls  were 
in  moderate  request  at  comparatively  fair 
prices.  Broilers  In  prime  to  choice  condi- 
tion were  also  salable  to  fair  advantage. 
Inquiry  for  full  grown  young  chickens 
was  not  very  active,  unless  they  were 
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above  the  average  in  size  and  were  in 
first-class  condition. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ¥  lb   15  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  fUb   15  @  16 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  #5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  (8)5  00 

Fryers   3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  <a>4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   2  50  @5  50 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  @1  75 

BUTTER. 
Trade  continues  to  be  principally  on  cold 
storage  goods,  which  are  being  crowded 
to  consumption  as  fast  as  existing  condi- 
tions will  admit  of.  Inquiry  for  fresh  is 
confined  mainly  to  a  few  favorite  marks, 
and  at  extreme  current  rates  not  much  of 
this  butter  is  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. 

Creamery,  extras,  *  lb   30  @32 

Creamery,  flists   27tf@29 

Dairy,  seleot   27K@— 

Oalry,  firsts   25  (8  26 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   21  @23 

Mixed  store   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   22K@24 

CHEESE. 
Mild- flavored  new  of  high  grade  is  not 
plentiful,  and  for  this  description  the 
market  is  firm,  with  sales  in  a  small  way 
above  quotable  values.  Cheese  having 
more  or  less  "sharpness"  in  taste  is  in 
fair  supply  and  market  for  this  sort  is  not 
inclining  especially  in  favor  of  sellers. 
Eastern  markets  continue  firm. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @12!4 

California,  good  to  choice   11  @12 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   U'/»@13 

EGGS. 

Market  continues  to  be  very  lightly 
stocked  with  choice  to  select  fresh,  and 
for  this  description  comparatively  stiff 
prices  are  being  realized  in  a  limited  way, 
small  transfers  being  reported  up  to  42Jc. 
To  command  this  figure  the  eggs  have  to 
be  delivered  to  buyers,  and  have  to  be 
uniformly  large,  white,  clean  and  about 
perfect  in  every  respect.  Fresh  eggs 
which  are  not  fancy  are  not  sought  after, 
cold  storage  stock  being  used  instead. 
There  are  free  offerings  of  cold  storage 
eggs  and  fair  receipts  of  Eastern  eggs,  the 
latter  being  termed  fresh,  but  having 
been  held  in  storage  60  to  90  days. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  40  @41 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  32y4@3714 
California,  good  to  choice  store   25  m'M 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  showed  re- 
duced receipt,  and  for  choice  stock  the 
general  tendency  of  the  market  was  to 
firmness.  Beans  and  Peas  of  desirable 
quality  inclined  in  favor  of  sellers.  Corn 
was  in  such  light  receipt  as  to  be  hardly 
quotable,  with  offerings  mostly  under 
choice.  Tomatoes  brought  in  the  main 
fairly  steady  figures.  Onions  were  in 
good  supply  and  remained  quotably  about 
as  last  noted,  with  demand  only  moderate. 

Beans,  Lima,  *  ft   3  @  3W 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   l%®  2H 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .    65  @  75 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   35  @  50 

Egg  Plant,     large  box   40  @  65 

Garlic,  W  ft   1W@  2 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental          45  @  55 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  $  ft   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  #  box   50  @  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  <p  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box..  50  @  75 
Tomatoes,  $  large  box   35  @  60 

POTATOES. 

The  old  freight  rate  of  75c  per  cental  to 
Texas  points  went  into  effect  yesterday, 
as  against  the  55c  rate  lately  current. 
Demand  for  best  qualities  of  Burbanks 
has  been  fair  the  current  week  and  values 
for  desirable  stock  have  shown  no  ma- 
terial depreciation.  Red  potatoes  are 
scarce,  and  in  a  small  way  on  shipping 
orders  are  commanding  85c@$l  per  cental. 
Sweets  were  in  good  supply  and  were 
offered  at  reduced  figures. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   90  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   35  @  50 

River  Reds   65  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental  100  @  l  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  is  very  lightly  stocked  with 
choice  to  select  Apples,  and  such  are  in 
good  request  at  tolerably  stiff  figures. 
Fancy  4-tier  Gravensteln  are  quotable  up 
to  $1.25  per  regular  box,  and  in  a  limited 
way  would  probably  command  a  moderate 
advance  on  this  figure.  Common  Apples, 
or  such  as  might  be  designated  fair  to 
good,  are  in  more  than  ample  supply  to 
satisfy  the  inquiry  for  stock  of  this 
description,  and  market  for  this  sort  pre- 
sents an  easy  tone.    Peaches  were  not  in 


particularly  heavy  receipt,  but  prices  re- 
mained about  as  favorable  to  buyers  as 
previously  quoted,  the  demand  being 
mostly  of  a  retail  character.  Quinces 
were  offered  in  moderate  quantity,  but  did 
not  meet  with  much  custom,  or  bring 
what  could  be  termed  good  prices. 
Plums  and  Prunes  continued  in  suffi- 
ciently liberal  supply  to  give  buyers  the 
advantage,  demand  not  being  brisk. 
Grape  market  showed  fully  as  good  condi- 
tion as  preceding  week.  In  the  line  of 
Table  Grapes,  Seedless  were  in  lightest 
supply  and  brought  the  best  prices.  Wine 
Grapes  were  in  good  request,  straight 
Zinfandel  being  given  the  preference  and 
bringing  the  best  figures.  Cantaloupes 
and  Nutmeg  Melons  were  mostly  rather 
too  ripe  to  be  desirable  and  prices  in  con- 
sequence tended  downward.  Watermel- 
ons were  held  at  about  same  range  of 
prices  as  preceding  week,  but  demand  was 
less  active.  There  were  no  heavy  offer- 
ings of  Domestic  Berries  of  any  variety, 
and  it  was  the  exception  where  the  quality 
was  of  as  good  average  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  season.  Cranberries  from  the  East 
and  Coos  Bay  were  on  market,  the  East- 
ern ranging  from  $8@9  per  barrel,  and 
Coos  Bay  from  $2.75@3.25  per  60-fi).  box. 

Apples,  *  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box. .  60®  90 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb.  box.  25®  50 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   50®  1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  ^  barrel   8  00®9  00 

Raspberries,  f»  chest   6  00®  8  00 

Figs,  l-layer  box,  30@40c;  2-layer. .. .  5u@  75 

Grapes,  i  ornichon,  $  crate   75®  1  25 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,     crate   25®  50 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Black,     crate   30®  65 

Grapes,  Seedless,  derate   65®  1  00 

Grapes,  Tokay,  1»  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  f,  ton   29  00®  ^3  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  <8»  ton   26  00@28  00 


30®  50 
35®  60 
90®  1  00 
40®  75 


40® 
30® 
25® 
60® 
25® 
6  0t)@ 


Nutmeg  Melons,  $  box  

Peaches,  1»  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  No.  1,  40-ft  box  

Pears,  oiher  kinds,  $  box  

Plums,  choice  large,  V  box  or  crate.. 

Plums,  small,  $  box  

Prunes,  $  crate  

Pomegranates,  V  small  box  ■  

Quinces,  f,  box  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. . 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest    3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  $  doz   1  00®  2  50 

Whortleberries,  *  ft   4®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  market  for  cured 
and  evaporated  fruits  shows  generally 
healthy  condition.  There  is  a  very  fair 
movement,  both  outward  and  on  local  ac- 
count, and  on  most  desirable  qualit'es  full 
current  values  are  being,  as  a  rule,  well 
maintained.  In  quotable  prices  there  are 
few  noteworthy  changes  to  record,  but  on 
choice  to  select  stock  of  almost  every  va- 
riety, it  is  an  easier  task  to  secure  custom 
at  full  figures  than  it  is  to  find  sellers  will- 
ing and  able  to  unload  high-grade  fruit  in 
wholesale  fashion  at  prevailing  /alues. 
Choice  to  select  Apricots  were  in  active 
request  and  were  salable  at  better  average 
figures  than  had  been  ruling.  Peaches 
also  inclined  in  favor  of  the  producing  and 
selling  interest,  particularly  where  the 
quality  was  of  high  grade.  Pressed  Figs 
are  being  more  firmly  held  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  market  for 
sun-dried  in  sacks  is  also  showing  im- 
provement, more  especially  for  white, 
which  are  in  active  request.  Apples  were 
in  increased  stock,  both  evaporated  and 
sun-dried,  and  quotable  values  were  at  a 
slightly  lower  range,  this  being  about  the 
only  noteworthy  instance  in  the  dried 
fruit  line  where  quotations  showed  reduc- 
tion. The  development  of  much  weak- 
ness is  not  looked  for  here,  however,  as 
Eastern  market  is  rather  firm.  Prune 
market  continues  firm  for  40-50's,  this 
size  being  difficult  to  obtain  in  wholesale 
quantity  at  half  a  cent  premium  over  the 
schedule  rate  on  the  2J@2£c  basis  for  the 
four  sizes.  The  medium  size  Prunes  are 
ruling  fairly  steady,  but  the  movement  in 
them  is  not  very  brisk.  Small  Prunes 
are  receiving  very  little  attention  and 
sales  are  difficult  to  effect  at  the  quota- 
tions. In  fact,  common  qualities  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  dried  fruit  are  moving  slowly, 
the  inquiry  being  mainly  for  the  higher 
grades. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-  lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5  ®  5V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @9 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  ohoice,  $  ft  5  @  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy  63i@  7 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-lb.  cartons    50  ©75 

Nectarines,  *  ft   4  @  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4%@  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   by,®  6% 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   6M@  7K 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5M@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   S%@  i% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted  .  ..  .  4  @  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow  5  @6 

Prunes,  Stiver,  good  to  fancy   3W@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2j<®2V4c:  40-50s,  45£@5c ; 
50-60*,  3H@3Xo;  60-  0s,  3&3Mc;  70-808,  2tf@33£; 
80-90S,  2®2^c;  90-lOOs,  1H@1XC. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered   3V4®  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk  ,  3H&  S\ 


Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   2V4®  3 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft   1H@  2K 

RAISINS. 
The  Growers'  Association  has  named 
prices  for  Raisins  of  current  crop,  which 
are  given  below.  These  prices,  which 
are  subject  to  change  without  no- 
tice, are  said  to  net  to  growers  4c  in  the 
sweat  box.  Raisins  are  now  going  out- 
ward quite  freely,  as  dealers  are  desirous 
of  stocking  up  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
mid-Winter  holiday  trade. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50- ft  boxes,  5c  $  ft; 
No.  3  crown  do,  otfc;  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 5V4c;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20-ft 
boxes,  $1.30  *  box;  No.  3  crown  do,  $1.40;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  $3. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  continue  to  be  represented  on 
market,  with  quotable  values  tolerably 
well  maintained,  but  demand  for  this  fruit 
is  now  of  very  light  proportions.  Lemons 
are  being  offered  freely  at  practically  same 
figures  current  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
market  is  devoid  of  noteworthy  firmness, 
especially  for  other  than  most  select. 
Limes  are  about  out  of  stock,  but  a  fresh 
invoice  Is  now  due. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  $  box    3  50@4  50 

Lemons— California,  select,    box   2  75@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75®2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00®1  50 

NUTS. 

The  Almond  market  is  not  quotably 
lower,  most  desirable  qualities  being  as  a 
rule  steadily  held.  In  some  instances 
prices  are  being  slightly  shaded,  more  on 
account  of  quality  not  being  up  to  top 
notch  than  of  lack  of  firmness  in  the  mar- 
ket. Walnuts  are  hardly  quotable,  the 
associations  having  already  sold  all  they 
can  possibly  deliver.  Offerings  at  this 
date  would  likely  command  an  advance. 
Peanuts  are  not  in  heavy  supply  and  are 
in  fair  reouest  at  current  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  »  ft. . .  .U%@12</t 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  ®  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4V4®  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  Wt 

WINE. 

In  the  way  of  wholesale  trading  in  the 
wine  market,  or  in  transfers  from  first 
hands,  there  is  no  evidence  of  anything  of 
consequence  doing.  There  is,  in  fact,  so 
little  wine  offering  from  growers  at  pres- 
ent that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  much 
trading.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage 
remain  quotable  nominally  at  22@26c.  per 
gallon,  but  higher  figures  would  have  to 
be  paid  to  secure  the  most  desirable  stock. 
Market  for  wine  grapes  continues  firm, 
with  good  demand  at  a  slightly  higher 
range.  Grapes  for  dry  wines  range  from 
$23@33  per  ton  for  fair  to  choice,  as  to 
district,  quality  and  location.  The  latter 
figure  was  paid  this  week  at  Rutherford. 
In  the  sweet  wine  sections  grapes  are 
bringing  from  $12@20  ton,  as  to  kind,  in- 
side figures  being  for  common  Tokays 
and  second  crop  Muscats,  and  outside 
price  for  choice  white  grapes. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

140,205 

1,609,215 

1,591,409 

Wheat,  centals.. 
Barley,  centals.. 

.  71,916 

1,220  963 

992,989 

.489.162 

2,495,979 

1,693,588 

53,052 

241,820 

301,772 

15.255 

17.395 

68,485 

12,265 

.  18,457 

76,704 

67,401 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  29,557 

304,504 

366,990 

9.067 

74,514 

80,819 

.  4,902 

57.301 

37,677 

1,310 

18,168 

21,163 

1,319 

1,851 

702 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

,  71,888 

1,078,304 

1,193,016 

Wheat,  centals.. 

. .  44.902 

1.157,666 

795,959 

Barley,  centals. . 

..455,910 

1,845.875 

1,184,084 

1,170 

9,929 

1,500 

117 

10  314 

7,892 

587 

4,528 

2,171 

1,923 

38,588 

777 

32  148 

372,655 

341,316 

Hops,  pounds 

40,903 

46,105 

79,200 

719 

1,447 

Potatoes,  pack's. 

291 

17,189 

9,249 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


New  York,  Oct.  1— Evaporated  apples  are  ar- 
riving in  greater  volume,  and  with  a  limited  de- 
mand stocks  show  some  accumulation.  The  mar- 
ket is  a  shade  easier.  Common  are  quoted  at 
4%@5c;  prime,  6i63£c;  choice,  7@7'/4o;  fancy, 
73i@8o.  Spot  prunes  continue  firm  at  3%(2)7Hc  for 
all  grades  Apricots  are  steady  and  unchanged. 
Peaches  are  quiet,  but  fairly  steady  at  12®16c  for 
peeled  and  7@10y8c  for  unpeeled. 


m 


High  »  Dry 

Your  building  is  always  high 
and  drv — always  protected  from 
the  rain  and  the  elements  if 
properly  roofed  with  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing. 

P.  &B.  Ready  Roofing  comes 
in  rolls,  is  nailed  to  the  wood- 
work and  the  joints  are  painted 
with  P.  &  B.  Paint.  When  this 
work  is  complete  your  roof 
troubles  will  be  over,  for  P.  & 
B.  Roofing  does  not  expand 
from  the  heat  or  contract  from 
the  cold,  never  leaks,  rusts, 
curls,  cringes  or  flakes  off — it  is 
the  only  kind  of  a  roofing  that 
builders  demand — it  is  the  kind 
of  a  roofing  you  ought  to  have. 

Send  for  booklet.  8* 
Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

HO  Battery  St.,  S.  F..  Cal. 
312  W  FiftH  St..  Los  Angeles 
Pioneer  B1K,  Seattle.  "Wash. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

I  IN  ALL 

I  CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  resul  t  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONd  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Q  6 


"Hcdlu,  Ky  '  Di-ic  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  A  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Saves 

Money, 


Saves 

Horses. 


Kendall's  Spavin  Care. 


BONE  SPAVIN 


ICG  STANDING 


Lorinf,  Wyandotte  Co.,  K-n.,  Jan.  IB,  1901. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sin:— I  have  used 

Sour  Spavin  Cure  on  a  horse  that  had  Bone 
psvrln  for  7  years  and  he  is  cured.  Please 
send  meyour  "Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
Yours  Tery  truly,     JOHN  W.  JARNECKE. 

Thousands  of  others  hare  had  Just  such  ex- 
perience. Cures  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splint. 
Curba  and  all  forms  of  Lameneae.  Price 
•1;  CforW.  Asallnlment  for  family  use  it 
has  no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  "A  Treat* 
tae  on  the  Horse"  mailed  free.  Address 
DR.  I.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSIURf  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Preventing  ttog  Cholera. 

This  disease  may  be  held  in  check  to 
some  extent,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Peters  of 
the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  in  a 
recent  bulletin  calls  attention  to  pre- 
ventive measures.  He  says:  It  seems 
strange  that  in  the  fall,  and  especially 
when  there  is  an  abundance  of  forage 
and  when  green  corn  is  fed  to  hogs, 
this  disease  becomes  quite  prevalent. 
I  believe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give 
hogs  more  feed  than  they  can  readily 
consume.  It  is  well  to  use  preventive 
measures.  First,  the  pens  where  the 
animals  are  housed  should  be  kept  clean. 
That  means  free  from  excessive  filth 
and  putrid  food,  and  especially  lice. 
See  that  the  animals  are  in  a  thriving 
and  healthy  condition.  See  that  they 
are  free  from  lice,  that  the  pen,  as  well 
as  the  hog  house,  is  free  from  lice. 
Use  slaked  lime  or  gas  drip  freely 
around  the  pens  and  around  the  yards. 

If  you  notice  that  animals  pass  worms, 
treat  them  for  worms.  You  may  use 
turpentine  in  the  feed.  Give  an  aver- 
age animal  a  tablespoonful.  It  is  well 
to  administer  it  on  an  empty  stomach, 
or  you  may  give  the  following  coal  tar 
creosote  solution:  Coal  creosote  one 
ounce,  water  ninety-nine  ounces. 
Ninety-nine  ounces  of  water  equals  six 
pints  and  three  ounces. 

Giving  the  Medicine. — One  ounce  of 
this  is  a  dose  for  a  full  grown  animal,  and 
is  best  administered  with  the  morning 
feed.  If  you  wish  to  drench  the  animal 
and  not  give  it  the  feed  use  a  drench- 
ing tube.  A  drenching  tube  may  be 
made  by  taking  an  ordinary  tin  funnel 
and  rubber  tube  or  hose,  say  3  feet 
long  and  1  to  J  inch  in  diameter.  Into 
this  rubber  tube  insert  the  lower  end  of 
the  funnel,  and  then  drench  the  animal 
by  placing  the  rubber  tube  between  the 
animal's  back  teeth,  allowing  the  hog 
to  bite  on  it.  It  is  also  well  to  place  a 
piece  of  metal  at  the  end  of  the  rubber 
tubing,  so  that  the  animal  may  bite  on 
it  continually  without  stopping  the 
flow  of  fluid  by  pinching  the  rubber 
hose.  It  is  of  great  importance  not  to 
close  the  patient's  nostrils  while  drench- 
ing. Avoid  dusty  pens  and  dusty  feed 
yards,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

If  the  premises  should  become  in- 
fected with  cholera,  care  should  be 
taken  to  dispose  of  the  dead  carcasses. 
It  is  far  better  to  burn  them  along  with 
the  litter  that  has  accumulated,  if  it  is 
possible,  than  to  bury  them,  because  if 
buried  they  may  become  rooted  up  at 
some  future  time  and  produce  another 
outbreak.  Air-slaked  lime  and  gas 
drip  (which  can  be  secured  from  any 
gas  house  at  very  reasonable  cost),  are 
the  very  best  disinfectants  that  can  be 
used,  and  no  hog  raiser  should  be  with- 
out them. 

A  Good  Preventive. — To  treat  the 
affected  animals  it  is  well  in  the  first 
place  to  give  them  very  scant  rations. 
One  should  not  be  at  all  alarmed  if  the 
animal  does  not  eat  for  several  days;  in 
fact,  that  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
great  concern.  Rest  is  essential.  Try 
and  keep  the  sick  animals  as  quiet  as 
possible.  If  the  animals  will  eat  food, 
probably  as  good  a  medicinal  remedy 
as  can  be  given  is  the  official  govern- 
ment prescription,  which  is  as  follows: 
One  pound  each  of  wood  charcoal,  sul- 
phur, sulphate  of  soda  and  antimony 


sulphite;  two  pounds  each  of  common 
salt,  sodium  hyposulphite  and  sodium 
sulphate.  These  ingredients  can  be 
secured  from  any  drug  store  and  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed.  The  dose  is  a 
large  tablespoonful  to  each  200  pounds 
weight  of  hog,  once  a  day.  If  the  ani- 
mals do  not  eat,  add  a  little  water  to 
the  medicine,  shake  thoroughly  and 
give  as  a  drench. 

Ergotism. 

Ergotism,  says  N.  S.  Mayo  in  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, is  a  disease  of  animals  caused  by 
eating  ergot  either  on  pasture  grasses 
or  hay.  Ergot  is  a  parasitic  fungus 
(Claviceps  purpura)  that  develops  on 
the  heads  of  wild  rye,  redtop,  and  sim- 
ilar grasses.  This  fungus  replaces  the 
ordinary  seed  or  grain  with  a  biack  or 
brown  black  grain  much  longer  than 
the  ordinary  rye  grain,  cylindrical, 
pointed,  and  slightly  curved.  The  num- 
ber of  grains  of  ergot  in  a  single  head 
of  rye  or  grass  will  vary  from  one  to  a 
dozen  or  more.  The  grains  of  ergot 
can  be  easily  recognized  by  their  shape 
and  color.  There  is  no  dust  or  smut 
upon  the  heads  of  grain  as  there  is 
with  some  fungi.  Ergot  does  not  at- 
tack corn  or  sorghum. 

Outbreaks  of  ergotism  occur  nearly 
all  over  the  world  and  often  cause 
heavy  losses  among  cattle  and  horses. 
Serious  losses  from  ergot  in  this  State 
have  not  occurred  since  1884,  but  it  is 
possible  that  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
ergot  upon  grasses  the  present  season, 
serious  loss  may  follow  unless  care  is 
exercised  to  prevent  feeding  a  large 
amount  of  ergot.  Cold  weather  and  a 
limited  supply  of  drinking  water  seem 
to  favor  the  development  of  ergotism. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  ergot- 
ism may  occur  at  once  after  eating  the 
fungus,  provided  the  animal  gets  a  suf- 
ficient quantity;  or  they  may  occur 
only  after  the  animal  has  eaten  the 
fungus  for  some  time.  Ergot  lessens 
the  blood  supply,  especially  in  the  ex- 
tremities —  feet,  tail  and  ears  —  the 
affected  parts  swell,  get  cold,  a  well- 
defined  line  usually  forms  about  the 
part,  below  which  the  tissue  dies  and 
sloughs  off.  When  the  feet  are  at- 
tacked the  animal  becomes  very  lame. 
Ergot  causes  abortion  in  pregnant  ani- 
mals, but  this  must  not  be  confounded 
with  contagious  abortion  among  cattle. 
Ergot  also  affects  the  nervous  system, 
causing  trembling  of  the  muscles, 
weakness,  staggering  gait,  and  some- 
times convulsions.  The  digestive  sys- 
tem is  often  affected  and  there  may  be 
purging,  indigestion  and  abdominal 
pain.  Cattle  are  more  seriously 
affected  by  ergot  than  horses. 

Treatment. — To  prevent  the  disease, 
do  not  feed  animals  hay  or  grass  con- 
taining ergot,  and  when  the  disease  oc- 
curs ergot  should  be  withheld  at  once. 
A  purge  of  one  pound  of  epsom  salts 
for  adult  cattle,  or  a  quart  of  raw  lin- 
seed oil  for  horses  should  be  given. 
Give  sloppy,  nutritious  foods  with 
plenty  of  drinking  water.  Bathe 
affected  parts,  feet,  etc.,  with  hot 
water,  rubbing  to  stimulate  circulation, 
and  apply  antiseptics  such  as  a  5% 
solution  of  carbolic  acid. 


Columbus  Buggy  Co. 


Ulark  Lea:  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  Insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


"South  Bend"  Chilled  Plow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  St  CO  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    W  .    JACKSON    eS:  CO., 
Hole  Agent!)     -     Mo.  198  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OA  L. 


(fo/((ni6u$JJ<tf/(/v  Co. 

Co  fa  tttb  us .  Yfri  io.-4r 

 -  'm  

FAC-SIMILE   OF   NAME  PLATE. 

INCREASING  FACILITIES. 

Erecting:  Three  Buildings.  80  ft.  wide  by  300  ft.  long;  total,  80  by 
900  ft  ;  Four  Stories  High. 

WE  WANT  MONEY. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Firestone,  President  of  the  Columbus  Buggy  Co.,  has 
written  us  not  to  invoice  a  vehicle  Nov.  1st  that 
was  shipped  out  prior  to  this  date. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEE  US. 

San  Francisco  House,    Harket  St.  bet.  9th  and  10th, 

Opposite    the    ST.    MCHOLAS  HOTEL. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy. 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

— I  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
^5  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
*  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  a#s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway ,  Los  Anceles,  California. 


Wjfc.  P   ROOF  PAINTS. 
•  MT    •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Flumes.     Fire-proof.     Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


oo 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  3^S. 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  A  on  CTPPl  PANflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WIU.AKUSICCL   KfkTtWl  we  wU]  for  a  short  Ume  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  »50  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2\%  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  fur  Free  Dencrlptive  Pamphlet. 
Beat  Kanae  made  WM.  U  WILLARI).  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  Dept.  8.   Will  ablp  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


P 


ATEINTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DBWEY,  STKONU  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  K.,  Ual.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING 

French  Walnut  Crop. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

The  following  report  on  the  French 
walnut  crop  was  written  prior  to  the 
cable  news  of  Sept.  16th,  that  addi- 
tional storms  had  practically  anni- 
hilated the  crop. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  from  this  consular  district, 
based  on  a  personal  visit  Monday  last, 
August  25th,  to  the  walnut  region  in 
the  valley  of  the  Graisivandon: 

Crop  Oullook. — The  crop  of  walnuts 
this  year  in  the  valley  of  the  Isere  or 
Graisivandon  will,  in  the  opinion  of  ex- 
perts (judging  from  present  appear- 
ances) be  a  comparatively  small  one — 
about  one-half  of  that  of  last  year. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  «  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Exporter*.  Established  1878. 


A.  J.C.O.  J  WRHET8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Matlliard,  San  Qeronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville,  Oal. 


PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOMAS  WA'TE,  Perkins,  Cal.   Prize- winning 
Berkshlres.  Pigs  for  sale. 


SUTTON  BROS.,  Lndi,  Cal.   For  Sale.  1  Regis- 
tered Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts,  5  months  old. 


POLAND  CHINAS.— Call  and  spe  our  show  herd 
at  State  Fair.  Bred  sows  for  sale.  S.  P.  Lindgren 
&  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal, 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  «  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  « 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles.  Oal    Established  in  1878. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


A8HLEY  BR<>8.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.   Breeder  ani  im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAM8.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  ME AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


ROR  SALE. 

200  Percheron  Coach  and  Trotting-Bred 
Horses, 

250  Shorthorn  and  Double-Standard  Polled 
Durham  Cattle. 

E.  F.  KLEINMEYER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  crop  is  expected  to  yield  about 
12,000  bales  of  dried  walnuts,  as  against 
double  that  quantity  in  1901,  and  4000 
to  5000  bales  of  fresh  walnuts,  which 
are  exported  chiefly  to  England — 
16,000  to  17,000  bales  in  all. 

Cause  of  Short  Crop. — It  would 
probably  have  produced  3000  or  4000 
bales  more  had  it  not  been  for  two  hail- 
storms which  visited  these  regions  on 
the  7th  and  13th  of  August,  and  which 
exceptionally  were  general  throughout 
the  valley.  The  stones  that  fell  were 
in  some  cases  as  large  as  filberts,  and 
did  considerable  damage  to  fruit  gen- 
erally, and  especially  to  walnuts.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
walnut  district  of  the  Isere  comprises 
a  territory  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Graisivandon,  between  Tullius  and  St. 
Marcellni,  of  some  10  miles  long  and  7 
miles  wide,  the  nut  trees  flourishing  in 
the  fertile  valley  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  and  extending  back  quite  a  dis- 
tance on  the  contiguous  uplands  and 
hills. 

Maturity  Season. — The  later  or 
maturity  season  this  year,  apart  from 
the  two  hailstorms,  has  been  so  far 
propitious,  and  if  nothing  of  an  un- 
favorable character  intervenes  between 
this  and  gathering  time,  I  judge  from 
personal  observation  and  conference 
with  different  experts  on  the  ground 
that  the  yield  will  certainly  be  not  less 
than  the  figures  I  have  quoted,  and 
that  the  quality  will  be  superior. 

Date  of  Exportation. — Practically, 
the  crop  of  dried  nuts  will  not  be  ready 
for  exportation  before  the  20th  of  Oc 
tober  to  the  1st  of  November.  If  ship- 
ments go  forward  earlier,  it  can  only 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the 
nuts,  for  nuts  picked  earlier  and  arti- 
ficially dried  are  of  necessity  always 
inferior.  Buyers,  therefore,  in  their 
own  interests,  will  do  well  not  to  press 
too  early  delivery. 

Prices. — Prices  will  probably  rule 
high  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
because  of  attempts  at  speculation.  It 
is  affirmed,  in  fact,  that  a  Bordeaux 
party,  having  recently  bought  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  remains  of 
last  year's  crop — some  3000  bales — is 
causing  reports  to  be  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  a  buyer  of  new  crop 
walnuts  at  a  parity  of  80  francs  per  100 
kilos  ($15.44  per  220.46  pounds),  al- 
though thus  far  this  party  has  bought 
nothing  and  made  no  contracts.  This 
is  possibly  a  maneuver  to  enable  the 
party  to  dispose  of  his  purchase  of  old- 
crop  nuts  to  advantage;  but  it  will  have 
the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  putting  a  high 
value  on  nuts  of  the  new  crop.  No 
price  has  as  yet  been  announced  for 
the  new  crop  beyond  what  I  have  just 
stated;  the  common  opinion  is  that  80 
to  85  francs  per  100  kilos  will  be  the 
figure.  C.  P.  H.  Nason, 

U.  S.  Consul. 

Grenoble,  Prance,  Aug.  29. 


The  Creek  Currant  Crop. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

In  completing  the  series  of  reports 
upon  the  currant  crop  of  Greece  re- 
quested by  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum,  there  is  little  to  be  added  ex- 
cept the  opening  prices  of  the  new 
fruit.  The  crop  is  fully  as  large,  I  am 
safe  in  saying,  as  previously  predicted 
— that  is  to  say,  some  place  between 
160,000  and  175,000  tons.  Accurate 
figures  will  probably  not  be  known  for 
some  time,  since  there  is  much  fruit  in 
the  drying  grounds  and  a  quantity  as 
yet  uncut.  The  quality  is  normal, 
probably  somewhat  above  the  average, 
and  the  rate  of  retention  has  been  fixed 
at  20%— the  farthest  limit  of  the  law. 

In  my  first  report  I  suggested  about 
10s  ($2.45)  c.  &  f.  New  York  per  112 
pounds  mean  opening  price.  The  mar- 
ket was  manipulated  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  however,  and  the  average 
opening  price  of  lis  6d  ($2.81)  to  12s  6d 
($3.06)  c.  &  f.  was  reached.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  was  a  stampede  on  the  part 
of  the  growers  to  market  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  a  consequent  panic 
became  imminent.  Prices  fell  heavily 
and  a  reaction  has  set  in  at  this  writ- 
ing. Prices  give  evidence  of  becoming 
more  firm — in  other  words,  they  will 


begin  again  at  about  10s  ($2.45)  and 
may  hold  their  own  and  advance 
slightly  until  the  demand  of  the  larger 
markets  can  be  computed.  New  mar- 
kets are  being  sought,  notably  in  Russia 
and  South  Africa,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  extend  the  American  markets. 
The  outcome  of  these  ventures  is 
eagerly  awaited  in  the  district.  For  j 
the  new  crop  the  American  market  has  | 
so  far  shown  marked  apathy,  owing 
possibly  to  the  supply  of  old  crop  which 
it  recently  purchased  at  reduced  prices. 
The  opening  prices  of  the  principal 
grades  were  as  follows:  C.  &  f.  New 
York,  Vostizza,  $4.87;  Gulf,  $4.41; 
Patras,  $3.92;  Meligala,  $3.35;  Amalias, 
$2.94  to  $3  06;  Pyrgos,  $2.94;  Pro- 
vincial, $2.91;  Calamata,  $2.81— all  per 
cwt.  of  112  pounds.  These  prices  are 
for  uncleaned  varieties.  For  cleaning 
and  stemming,  Is  6d  (36  cents)  should 
be  added  to  the  above  prices  per  cwt. 
It  should  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  for 
the  American  market,  at  least  at  the 
opening  of  the  season,  prices  on  the 
higher  grades  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  average  cost, 
and  furthermore  that  prices  are  regu- 
lated within  the  average  grades  ac- 
cording to  quality  and  condition. 

Frank  W.  Jackson, 

U.  S.  Consul. 
Patras,  Greece,  Aug.  20. 


Five  little  minutes  are  all  the  time  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  needs  to  stop  a  stomach-ache, 
even  when  it  is  sharp  enough  to  make  a  strong 
man  groan.  Don't  be  fooled  by  imitations.  25o. 
and  50c. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incnbator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


IF  AN  AGENT 

nlionld  Induce  yon  to  try  hl»  fence  instead  of  our 
12-Bar,  58-Inch  PAGE  Standard  Farm  and  Slock 
Fence,  we  believe  you'd  always  be  sorry. 
PARK  WOVKB  WIRE  KENCK  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


C?S&  CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  ard 
practical  ideas.  Over50,0n0 
in  use.  No  valves  to  t^et 
cio(?«ed  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re- 
enforced.  Preventsncourn. 
Increases  digestive  capac- 
ity in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feederadoptcd 
by  ICxp.  St:>.  Extra  grain  on  one  calf  pays  for  two 
feeders.   Prevents  a  "set  back"  from  the  "starvinfr 

Srocess  "  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
inded.  Aw»Med  O-ld  tit  'lal  ftt  Pan-Am.  Exp.  8oM  .very  wliere  In 
U.S.  ftndCftnftfe.  Pnee  11. 50.  8.M  postpaid  for  12.00.  and  »60c  boi 
of  CWs  JU'ift  free,  that  will  cure  Caked  Baalu  12  to  24  hours.  Heals 
sore  teati.   Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,   Dept.  17,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

Bnkerii  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
I.HIt  Ito—  r>lu«  A  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 


COAST  AGENTS. 


1.  t2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.  Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


The  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

is  different  from  other  separators — half 
the  labor  to  turn— one-tenth  the  parts  to 
clean.    You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.       West  Chester,  Pa. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  heen  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  ofTered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


OS 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch,  12-lnch  and  14-inch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  «  CO  8AN  FRANCISCO. 

GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history.  We  have  more  flrst-ciass  animals  in  our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the 
young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs  closely  and  will  send  out  only 
those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd.  Write  for  what  you  want  and  we 
will  name  prices.  SESSIONS    &  CO., 

Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock.  Farm, 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 

MIDLAND  FEED.  ™^5£tfS£3oS55,°" 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding;  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUn A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA.  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPT  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAB  AHSELMO.  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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by  usinar  sufficient 


YOUR  FULL 

EWARD 


POTASH 


in  your  fertilizer. 

"Potash  in  Agriculture," 
'•Farmers'  Guide,"  "To- 
bacco Culture,"  "  Cotton 
Culture" — are  books  which 
we  mail  free  to  farmers. 
Address 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


METER,  WILSON.*  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


••Canlon"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-lnch.  5-foot  20-lnch.  6-foot  '."inch. 
HOOKER  *  CO   SAN  FRANCI8CO. 

THE   R.  F.  WILSON  MFG.  WORKS, 

STOCKTON,  CrtL. 


latent  Non-Shrinkable  Tanks. 

Oil  Tanks.  Tanks  for  all  purposes.  Get  my  de- 
livered price  on  Tanks.  I  can  save  you  from  10% 
to  20%.  3000  feet  of  pipe  at  a  bargain.  One  15  H.  P. 
Otto  Gas  Engine.  Write  to-day. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  Prop.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


OHIOi 


FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
.  capacity  machine  made.   A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  havetheinostsuccessful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
siind  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROK.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRE  OP  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.  Gen  1  A*u- 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


(HOOKER  &  CO. 

16- 13  Drumm  St. 
Sam  Frahcisco 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  ho  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  scut  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.   Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists.  Union  Slock  Mis.,  Chicago. 


C>1  I  DTI  I  D  C  CURED.  TRUSS  FREE.  Tou 
l  \  U  I  I  W  l»  C  Day  M  when  cured.  No  cure 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPE1RS,  Box  800.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


The  sooner  a 
bad  lamp  chim- 
ney breaks,  the 
better. 

Now  get  Mac= 
beth's. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


t  *9l  ^  "When 
OfJlV^^sS^^ye  hae  naethlng 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.    It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

rWe  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montp«llier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  larKe  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FftNCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO    C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.:    FRESNO  CAL. 


Catalogue 

Every  horticulturist 
should  bave  it.  40  pages  *B 
of  new  information   and   \  ) 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

TheBe     nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
•   dreds  of  others  and  have 
i'  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  1b  FREE.  8end 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Slmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandy  wine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fartro  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 
MESERVE  ft  RAINE,  Burnett.  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


THE  DAIRY. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Bulky  Flow. 
14-lneh  or  lB-!nch. 
BOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dairy  Convention  Annual  Address. 

By  Hon.  P.  J.  Shields.  President  California  Dairy 
Society,  at  the  convention  during  the  State 
Fair. 

This  is  our  ninth  annual  convention. 
We  have  passed  through  the  years  of 
trial  and  of  experiment,  through  the 
forming  years,  and  have  grown  into  a 
mature  body  having  definite  aims,  with 
a  mission,  and  with  the  developed  re- 
sources of  carrying  it  out.  We  now 
have  traditions,  can  indulge  in  remin- 
iscences, and  occupy  a  definite  place  in 
the  great  scheme  for  State  develop- 
ment, and  of  industrial  education. 
There  is  a  distinct  need  for  such  an  in- 
stitution as  this.  We  have  our  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Berkeley;  we  have 
our  farmers'  clubs,  farmers'  institutes 
and  farm  journal.  But  we  need  one 
great  central  body,  well  organized  and 
actively  attentive  to  the  interests  of 
our  great  industry.  We  should  in  all 
things  advance  dairy  interests  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  whenever  any  question 
arises  we  should  be  able  to  express  the 
organized  voice  of  California  dairymen. 
I  deem  it  unwise  to  at  this  time  indulge 
in  any  general  discussion  of  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  which  will  come  before 
the  convention,  as  these  questions  can 
be  most  advantageously  discussed  sepa- 
rately as  they  arise. 

Dairy  Products. — I  can  congratu- 
late you  upon  a  prosperous  year  just 
passed.  Prices  have  ruled  good  and 
the  quantity  of  butter  made  this  year 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding. 

The  general  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  is  that  the  quality  of 
our  butter  is  constantly  improving  and 
that  in  general  dairy  conditions  we  are 
attaining  higher  standards.  The  gen- 
eral and  increasing  adoption  of  the 
creamery  plan  of  butter  manufacture 
is  largely  responsible  for  this,  but  with 
all  of  its  admitted  merits,  the  public 
creamery  never  will,  and  probably 
should  never,  completely  supersede  the 
private  dairy  where  all  the  conditions 
are  under  the  absolute  personal  control 
of  the  dairyman,  and  where  by  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  dairy  knowledge 
he  may  make  an  ideally  perfect  pro- 
duct. Vast  progress  has  been  made  in 
dairy  management  through  the  intro- 
duction of  the  creamery  method,  but 
the  creamery  plan  will  always  fall  short 
of  realizing  its  highest  development  un- 
til the  management  of  the  several 
creameries  exercises  a  more  thorough 
supervision  over  the  details  of  its  milk 
supply  and  with  the  strong  hand  of 
authority  enforces  the  healthfulness  of 
all  cattle ;  cleanliness  of  the  premises 
of  patrons,  and  intelligent  methods  of 
treating  the  milk  from  the  cow  to  the 
creamery.  The  creamery  management 
should  exercise  a  paternal  control  over 
its  patrons ;  should  teach  them  dairy 
science  and  instruct  them  in  the  man- 
agement and  breeding  of  their  cattle. 

Dairy  Protection. — Since  our  last 
session  the  Grout  bill  has  been  passed 
by  Congress,  and  it  will  certainly  prove 
of  great  advantage  to  the  dairy  inter- 
ests of  America.  It  will  force  a  fraud 
to  be  sold  for  what  it  is,  and  will  relieve 
the  cow  from  responsibility  for  masses 
of  unsavory  material.  We  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  competition  with  any 
artificial  product  which  is  sold  without 
fraudulent  representations.  We  should 
extend  our  thanks  to  our  Congressional 
representatives  who  aided  in  the  enact- 
ment of  that  law. 

Some  months  before  our  last  meeting 
Prof.  Koch  announced  that  bovine 
tuberculosis  or  consumption  could  not 
be  communicated  to  humans.  This  oc- 
casioned great  discussion,  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  decided  difference  of  opinion. 
Prof.  Koch  is  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est authorities,  but  in  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance  we  cannot  accept  his 
statement  without  positive  proof;  and 
while  the  scare  regulations  and  legisla- 
tion of  a  few  years  since  should  not  be 
repeated,  it  behooves  us  all  to  strictly 
overlook  our  here's  and  guard  against 
the  sale  of  products  which  might  even 
be  suspected  of  the  taint  of  that  dis- 
ease. Dairy  products  must  be  kept 
sound,  and  the  public  confidence  in  their 
cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  must 
never  be  shaken.    It  is  important  to 


us  that  dairy  products  be  in  demand; 
it  is  more  important  to  the  world  that 
dairy  products  enter  more  largely  into 
its  diet,  as  such  foods  are  the  most 
healthful,  nutritious  and  economical  of 
all  known.  We  should  for  business 
reasons  and  from  reasons  of  public 
policy  encourage  their  larger  consump- 
tion and  avoid  all  such  conduct  as  will 
in  any  wise  throw  suspicion  upon  their 
wholesomeness  or  restrict  their  popu- 
larity. 

Dairy  Expansion.  —  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  dairy  conditions  in 
tbis  State  are  unequaled,  we  still  fail  to 
manufacture  sufficient  butter  for  home 
consumption  and  fall  far  short  of  manu- 
facturing sufficient  cheese  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  dairy  conditions  in  this  State 
are  so  exceptional  that  they  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  observers 
and  received  a  favorable  and  special 
mention  from  the  dairy  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Our  re- 
sources in  other  directions,  however, 
have  been  so  valuable  and  have  received 
such  marvelous  impetus  that  they  have 
drawn  away  our  attention  from  a  more 
modest  but  surer  source  of  wealth  and 
revenue — our  dairy  interests.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  in  the  near  future 
those  products  will  attain  such  a  devel- 
opment that  we  will  be  enabled  to  sup- 
ply our  home  market.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  frequent  reference  in  the  pub- 
lic press  that  oleomargarine  was  being 
used  in  some  of  our  Federal  institutions 
and  that  in  one  instance  a  very  large 
butter  contract  for  the  use  of  naval 
vessels  outfitted  at  Mare  Island  was 
awarded  to  a  Kansas  creamery.  The 
organized  dairymen  of  California 
should  take  action  to  see  that  nothing 
but  honest  dairy  products  are  used 
within  institutions  located  in  this  State, 
whether  Federal,  State  or  county.  We 
should  also  take  action  to  see  that  Gov- 
ernment vessels  being  supplied  at  har- 
bors located  within  this  State  should 
purchase  their  dairy  supplies  from  the 
dairy  farmers  of  California. 

Dairy  Improvements. — Another  mat- 
ter which  I  will  take  sufficient  of  your 
time  to  call  to  your  attention  is  the  un- 
improved character  of  the  dairy  herds 
of  this  State.  Possessing  a  citizenship 
and  an  enterprise  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  States  in  the 
Union,  our  general  dairy  farmer  has 
failed  to  improve  his  herd  to  the  same 
extent  as  have  Eastern  dairymen,  and 
far  from  the  extent  which  our  more 
favorable  conditions  would  permit  of. 
In  a  short  discussion  with  Prof.  Car- 
lyle  of  Wisconsin,  who  last  week  judged 
our  dairy  cattle  at  the  Fair,  he  called 
attention  to  the  absence  in  this  State  of 
the  farmer-breeder,  and  this  is  an 
omission  which  the  most  casual  ob- 
server would  detect.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  by  this  body  to  induce 
the  average  farmer  to  introduce  im- 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  bring  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty-five  different  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c.  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  or  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 
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proved  blood  into  his  herd  and  breed 
nothing  but  superior  cattle.  He  should 
be  taught  the  advantage  of  it  from 
every  standpoint,  it  being  more  eco- 
nomic and  it  resulting  in  a  better 
product.  The  breeding  of  fine  cattle 
has  an  intellectual,  not  to  say  psychic, 
influence  upon  the  breeder.  The  ex- 
cellence which  his  improvements  pro- 
duce in  his  herds  will  elevate  his  stand- 
ards and  cause  him  to  strive  after  high 
quality  and  excellence  in  every  depart- 
ment of  his  business.  I  believe  that 
this  body  should  do  something  to  induce 
improvement  in  this  direction,  and  would 
recommend  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  offering  a  substantial  money 
prize  to  the  creamery  patron  in  this 
State  whose  herd  shows  the  largest  aver- 
age yearly  butter  product,  or  to  offer 
premiums  for  butter  cows,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  all  breeds  or  no  breeds; 
the  cow  to  be  tested  by  some  one 
authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  association.  I  believe  that  an  ener- 
getic board  of  directors  could  easily 
collect  a  sufficient  fund  for  the  payment 
of  these  prizes  and  that  they  would  re- 
sult advantageously. 

The  Association's  Work.  —  Our 
Board  of  Directors,  shortly  after  its 
organization  one  year  ago,  undertook 
to  collect  statistics  from  all  of  the 
creamery  patrons  in  the  State  with 
reference  to  the  product  of  the  differ- 
ent herds  according  to  their  breed, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  determining 
what  particular  breed  of  cattle  or 
grades  of  such  breeds  within  the  State 
were  producing  the  best  results  and 
realizing  for  their  owners  the  most 
economic  results.  For  reasons  which  I 
have  not  time  here  to  detail  this  work 
has  not  been  completed,  but  I  trust 
that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  we  will 
be  able  to  present  a  report  upon  this 
question  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  dairymen,  not  only  of  California, 
but  of  the  United  States,  and  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  our  tenth 
anniversary,  and  we  should  take  steps 
at  this  meeting  to  see  that  that  occa- 
sion should  be  fittingly  celebrated.  Our 
session  next  year  should  be  a  marked 
one.  We  should  see  that  a  great  at- 
tendance is  on  hand;  that  an  excellent 
programme  should  be  presented,  and 
endeavor  to  give  to  our  society  new  im- 
petus and  a  broader  usefulness.  I 
could  take  up  with  you  an  endless  num- 
ber of  subjects  which  would  be  valuable 
for  us  to  discuss,  but  leave  them  to  be 
considered  later  in  our  regular  order  of 
business.  I  predict  for  this  session  a 
careful  attention  and  that  from  it  will 
result  value  and  individual  benefit  to 
you  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
attend  and  to  the  great  interest  which 
we  represent. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

The  following  are  amour  the  authorized  agents 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

San  Joaquin  Valley— W.  C.  Lee,  of  Traver,  travel- 
ling agent. 
Woodland—"  Hom«  Alliance  "  office. 

— "  Woodland  Dally  Mall  "  office. 
San  Jose-Wm  Kelly. 
Hanford— F.  V.  D-^wey,  of  the  "  Journal." 
Dixon— Mrs.  Grace  Norman. 
Davlxvllle— W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  •'  Enterprise." 
Blanks— Postmaster. 
Arbuckle— W  A.  Sublet. 
Maxwell— Mrs.  L.  A  Sutton,  P.  M. 
Will  'WS— John  J  West,  P.  M. 
Orland— T.  Q.  Birch,  at  P.  O. 
Chlco— Willie  Mitzel. 
Biggs—  W.  D.  Pa'ker. 
Live  Oak— J.  A.  Wilkinson.  P.  M. 
Yuba  1  ity-H  E.  Meyers,  P.  M. 
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Private  party  has  money  to  loan 
at  6°  o  net  on  Ranches  in 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

INTERNATIONAL  LOAN  CO  ,  137  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Boom  14,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


The  Pierce  Land  &  Stock  Co.,  on 
Rough  and  Ready  island,  near  Stock- 
ton, who  have  a  fine  dairy  herd  of  some 
200  thoroughbred  Holsteins,  have  just 
finished  a  $10,000  dairy  barn,  planned 
by  P.  Krog,  the  superintendent,  and 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments for  that  purpose. 


George  Bement  of  East  Oakland,  the 
thoroughbred  stock  raiser,  has  recently 
bought  of  Charles  E.  Ladd,  Oakhill 
Stock  Farm,  North  Yamhill,  Or.,  a 
yearling  ram,  Ladd's  No.  129,  one  of 
the  foremost  prize  winners  at  the  Ore- 
gon State  Fair.  It  was  selected  by 
Prof.  Carlyle  on  Mr.  Bement's  order. 


Did  you  see  as  complete  a  list  of  the 
awards  at  the  State  Fair  in  any  other 
paper  as  was  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  ?   

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

The  contract  for  building  a  new  ma- 
chine shop,  60x172  feet,  two  stories  high, 
with  a  basement  17x113  feet,  for  the  Ver- 
mont Farm  Machine  Co.  has  been  awarded 
to  E.  I.  Kilburn  of  this  place.  The  new 
shop  will  be  located  to  the  west  of  the 
present  main  building  and  will  add  greatly 
to  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  com- 
pany. The  new  addition  to  the  main 
building,  40x60  feet  and  three  stories  high, 
has  just  been  completed.  A  storehouse 
four  stories  high,  to  be  located  along  the 
line  of  the  electric  road,  and  so  arranged 
that  freight  cars  can  be  backed  into  the 
building  for  loading,  is  a  possibility  of  the 
near  future.  It  was  only  last  winter  that 
this  company  built  and  equipped  a  hand- 
some new  office  building.  All  these 
changes  and  additions  give  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  manufacturing  plants  in 
New  England.—  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  Times. 


U  DAY 


I  with  rig  to  introduoo  our  goods  in  o 
Send  ....  ,.    PIERLESS  MFG.  CO.. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  16,  1902. 

709,451.— Bag  Making  Machine— J.  F.  Ames,  Port- 
land, Or. 

709,191  —Rock  Drill— R.  Avery.  S.  F. 
709,135  —Ore  Leaching  Machine— J.  Brown,  To- 
nopah,  Mev. 

709.300.  — Fence  Post-J.  Buchtel,  Portland,  Or. 
708,996.— Steam  Trap— J.  Campbell,  Port  Blakely, 

Wash. 

709.301.  — Machine  Gun— E.  M.  Capps,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

709.207.— Animal  Exterminator— L.  N.  Cornett, 

Natlvidad.  Cal 
709.210.— i 'tjmp  Wagon— J.  J.  Eagen,  Oakland,  Cal. 
7(i9  211.— Pump— R.  W.  Elliott,  Oakley,  Cal. 
709,087 —Stove  Pipe  Holder  —  J.  E.  Faulkner, 

Whatcomb,  Wash. 
709.400.— Rod  Coupling — J.  T.  Fitzpatrlck.Bakers- 

fleld,  Cal. 

709,405  —Window  Screen— E.  Hipolito,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

709,153.— Gate— J.  J.  Hyndtng,  Ferndale,  Cal. 
709,227.— Wool  Washing  Machine— J.  Keefe,  S.  F. 
709,333.— Bed  and  sofa— L.  Kragen,  S.  F. 
709,099.— Bottle— W.  G.  Lawrence,  Oakland.  Cal. 
709,338.— Car  Coupling -W.  S.  Lennen,  Tuoson, 
Ariz. 

709.102  —Water  Gate— Martin  &  Ormand,  River- 
side, Cal. 

709.103  —Massage  Machine—  C.  E.  Mason,  S.  F. 
709,104.— Stamp  Mill  Mortar— W.  A.  Merralls, 

S.  F. 

709.344.— Gas  Generator— C.  W.  Metcalf,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

709,236.— Station  Indicator— C.  E.  Morgan,  Port- 
land, Or. 

709,028  —Plow— J.  P.  Mulrony,  Plaza,  Wash. 
70J,370.— Oil  Burner— E.  Stewart,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

709,443  — Oil  Burner— W.  H.  Stewart,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

709,248.— Elevating  Machine— A.  P.  Tatterson, 

Stockton,  Cal. 
709,428  — Explosive  Engine— F.  B.  Warring,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 


Grumbling  and  complaining  will  not  take 
out  the  pain  of  an  inseot's  sting,  but  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  will  do  so  every  time.  Apply 
It  with  your  linger  to  the  sore  spot.  Price  25c. 
and  50c. 


A  man 
in  New 
Jersey  re- 
ceived last  year 
$1,200  for 
grapes  grown 
on  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  value  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  grapes  is  explained  in  a  paper  by 


Prof.  PAUL  H. 


WAGNER, 

sent  free. 


copies  of  which    will  be 

ADDRESS 

William  H.  Myers,  12  John  St.,  New  York. 


An  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.   Very  high 
steel  landBlde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stnbble. 

10-lnch,  11-inch,  12-inch  and  14-inch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WOEWEY.STRONG&CO.^ 

-PATENTS^ 


Educational. 

SPECIALISTS 

SHORTHAND  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE, 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOB  CATALOGUE. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Sail, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  T«»r.   :  A.  VAN  DEB  If  AILLKH,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  af  endince;  6'H)  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO. 

Shipping;  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BBANS,  POTATOBS,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS. 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  IiOts  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  l^ich  Kiver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteen  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions— over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEGINE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument  that  costs  only  50c. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  SVlOTr 


NCISCO. 


WHY  DO  PROGRESSIVE  DAIRYMEN  BUY  THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR? 

Because  they  know  that  they  will  have  one  then  that  possesses  more  of  the  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  cream  separator  than  any  other  make. 

That  the  U.  S.  Skims  Cleaner  is  an  established  fact,  it  having  proved  its  superiority  in  this 
point  at  the  Pan-American  Model  Dairy,  where  it  made  the  World's  Record  of  .0138  for  an  average 
of  50  consecutive  runs,  which  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  make  of  separator  in  the  world. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  more  durable  is  being  shown  daily  in  dairies  all  over  the  country  by  those 
who  have  used  other  makes,  but  who  are  now  using  the  U.  S. 

That  the  U.  S.  is  more  simple  is  easily  seen  by  everyone  who  has  eye*. 
That  the  U.  S.  is  the  safest,  with  its  gears  all  enclosed,  everyone  can  understand. 
That  the  U.  S.  is  easy  to  operate  is  testified  to  by  its  users 

For  more  reasons  and  copies  of  letters  from  hundreds  of  users  certifying  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statements, 
write  for  our  special  Dairy  Separator  catalogue. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW. 


IN 


THE  ONLY  DISC  PLOW  THAT 
CAN  BE  BUILT  UP  FROM  A 
1-DISC  TO  A  4-DISC.  AND  IN 
TURN  CUT  DOWN  TO  A  1-DISC 
— WITHOUT  THE  ADDITION 
OF  EXTRA  PARTS. 


I  IN 


Made  in  Four  Sizes:   1-Disc,  2-Disc,  3-Disc,  4-Disc 

CUTS    8.    lO    OR  12-INCH. 

Scours  Perfectly.  Covers  Weeds,  Stubble,  etc.,  to  Perfection. 


WHAT  YOU  WILL  SAVE  IN 
THE  COST  OF  SHARPENING 
SHARES  AND  IN  THE  SAVING 
OF  TEAM  EXPENSE  WILL  PAY 
FOR  THE  PLOW  THE  FIRST 
SEASON. 


"SELL    A    HORSE    AND    BUY   A  PLOW." 

You  will  not  need  as  many  horses  as  when  cutting  an  equal  amount  with  any  other  plow. 
33/^3  Per  cent  lighter  draft  than  any  other  plow. 

You  Can  Try  One>.       If  You  Lik:e>  It,   Buy  It. 

The  Discs  will  outwear  several  sets  of  sh  ires  and  no  expense  for  sharpening  or  time  lost  at  blacksmith  shop. 

There  are  no  FANCY  FEATURES  on  this  plow  to  make  expense  which  will  offset  this  saving. 

PURCHASE   FROH   OUR  AGENTS   OR  SEND  TO  US. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    S  ACR  AMENTO,    LOS    ANGELES,  PORTLAND. 

Send  for  ID escriptive  Circular. 

Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $150 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to  day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOW£R 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   91  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4-11    market   St.   San  Francisco 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  2  years.  Everything  that  goes  into 
it  is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION  —Body,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top,  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  Iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

<~»RDE*»  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 


$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


 M  A  N  U  F  A  C  TU HJEH8  OF  


SHEET  IRON  & 


FOR    TOWN    \A/«'."EF*  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes 

».i   KKKMONT  STKKKT,       -      -       -       -       !sAN  FKANCI>CII.  OL 

Iron  cut,  puncti«'i  »uu  formnd.  for  making  pipe  on  grouuU  wnt-re  r^iuir^u  A 1 1  kinds  or  T(m>Ih  sup 
piled  for  nutlnDtf  Ptiw        -  .,u..u-s  given  when  required     Are  ,,rep.rwi  la)  .vutiiov  hi!  s|wh  of  Pi,-  - 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County, 


Telepbone  Main  19». 
Blake,    flloffltt    db    T  o  «/  n  • 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  S5-S7-S9-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Angelei. 
Cal.  I     BLAKE  McFALL  «  CO  ....Portland.  Or. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

\AJl  L/Vl  ■  NGTON,  DBmtA/ARC. 

manufacturers  of  GUNPOWDER. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting:.     Mining:  and  Blastlnf. 

A8K  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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In  Northern  Sonoma. 

California  is  full  of  picturesque  country.  In  many  parts  of  the 
State  the  towns,  and  the  productive  agricultural  lands  as  well,  are  en- 
vironed by  land  and  water  scenery  of  most  charming  description.  Of 
course,  we  have  ocean,  mountain  and  lake  scenery  which  delights  the 
tourists  and  the  residents  who  seek  such  grand  features  in  their  leisure 
or  recreative  travels,  but  beyond  things  which  have  to  be  sought  by 
journeys  of  greater  or  less  length,  we  have  also  a  picturesqueness  right 
at  home  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  which  is  cheering  and  elevating 
to  all  of  us  even  in  the  midst  of  our  pressing  vocations.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  life  is  more  worth  the  living  where  the  eyes  can  frequently 
be  uplifted  to  the  everlasting  hills  or  directed  across  stretches  of  ever- 
changing  water  than  where  one  can  only  seek  in  the  sky,  glorious  as  it 
is,  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  plain.  The  endless  variety  of  the 
California  scene  charms,  uplifts  and  edifies. 

Out  of  the  throngs  of  charming  scenes  which  are  at  command  we 
select  two  this  week  of  which  our  readers  have  often  heard,  but  which 
have  not  figured  in  our  illustrations.  They  are  situated  in  the  Russian 
River  valley,  which  for  variety  of  products,  qualities  of  soil,  characters 
of  climate,  desirability  for  residence  and  the  like  has  been  famous  from 
early  days.  This  valley  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  Sonoma 
county — a  county  of    thrifty  towns,  diversified  products   and  well- 


Russian  River  Valley,  Healdsburg  and  Fitch  Mountain. 

fame  for  ample  heat,  which  has  during  recent  years  been  taught  to 
sweeten  oranges  and  to  furnish  forth  citrus  fairs  which,  held  each 
winter,  have  attracted  much  attention. 


A  Fine  Block  of  Nursery  Trees. 


How  well-grown  apple  trees  look  in  the  nursery  rows  is  finely 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  from  a  photograph  taken  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Oregon  Nursery  Co.  at  Salem.  In  early  days  Oregon 
nurserymen  contributed  large  supplies  for. the  establishment  of  fruit 
growing  in  California — in  fact,  the  first  grafted  trees  ever  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia came  from  our  northern  sister  State.  At  present  the  two  States 
are  drawn  very  close  together  horticulturally  by  the  very  extensive  and 
enterprising  operations  of  the  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  whose  scope  and 
methods  are  given  in  detail  upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  This  com- 
pany not  only  grows  trees  on  its  home  place  in  Oregon,  but  has  several 
growing  centers  in  various  regions  in  California,  where  the  local  cli- 
mates favor  particular  kinds  of  stock  which  enter  into  their  widely  ex- 
tended trade.  There  is  much  in  nursery  operations  which  should  in- 
terest the  tree  planter,  and  the  glimpse  at  a  large  acreage  of  good 
stock  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 


Cloverdale,  in  the  Citrus  Belt  of  Sonoma  County. 

founded  prosperity.  In  another  column  this  week  we  have  a  sketch  of  the 
poultry  industry  of  the  Petaluma  district,  which  lies  at  the  south  end  of  the 
county  on  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Northward  through  the  broad  and  rich 
Santa  Rosa  valley,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  county,  the  main  avenue  of  travel,  which  is  the  well-equipped  and  operated 
California  Northwestern  Railway, 
proceeds  to  the  Russian  River 
valley  at  Healdsburg,  of  which  a 
charming  view  is  given  with  the 
river  flowing  through  the  center. 
There  is  a  very  wide  area  of  rich 
river  lands  which  the  picture  only 
suggests.  Farther  away  is  the 
town  nestling  among  the  trees, 
while  in  the  background  rises 
Fitch  mountain.  Healdsburg  is 
the  commercial  center  of  a  very 
rich  farming  country.  Still  farther 
north,  passing  a  number  of  thriv- 
ing settlements  including  the  fa- 
mous Asti  vineyard  enterprise, 
the  traveler  comes  at  length  to 
Cloverdale,  which  is  picturesquely 
located  where  the  valley  narrows 
in  to  receive  the  river  as  it 
emerges  from  its  beautiful  canyon 
through  which  the  railway  passes 
to  Mendocino  county  and  beyond. 
Cloverdale  is  an  old  town  of  fair 


Another  promise  of  diversification  in  the  Sacramento  valley  is 
found  in  the  growing  disposition  of  wheat  growers  on  a  large  scale  to 
do  more  in  stock  raising.  A  number  of  prominent  ranchers  have  announced 
their  intention  to  that  end,  the  latest  being  C.  Compton  of  Glenn,  who  for  so 
long  farmed  the  big  Murdock  property.  Though  there  are  indications  of  im- 
provement in  the  wheat  industry,  it  is  felt  that  the  increased  yield  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Manitoba  make  the  future  unattractive. 
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The  Week. 

Beautiful  weather  delights  everyone.  The  idle 
bask  in  it ;  the  busy  bustle  in  it,  and  both  achieve 
the  utmost  of  their  kind.  "  Possible  showers  "  have 
submitted  just  enough  evidence  to  justify  the  weather 
prophet  by  dropping  very  lightly  upon  the  northwest 
verge  of  the  coast  region.  Everywhere  else  there 
have  been  beautiful  cloud  displays  and  cooling 
autumn  mornings,  without  any  saturated  property 
as  a  rebate  to  their  delights.  Consequently  streams 
of  politics  and  production  have  flowed  steadily  on 
and  all  are  content.  The  newcomer  who  wonders 
why  the  promised  September  rain  did  not  come  must 
be  assured  that  the  old  Californian  prefers  a  season 
in  which  such  early  refreshment  is  either  very  light 
or  absent,  and  in  which  more  tardy  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season  is  followed  by  a  surer  sequence.  When 
the  fruit  is  all  in,  the  grain  out  of  the  field  or  off  the 
river  bank,  the  dry  feed  all  eaten — then  let  the  rains 
come  fast  and  furious  until  the  soil  is  wet  deeply 
enough  to  prosper  all  cultural  purposes.  This  seems 
to  be  this  year's  program,  and,  if  so,  there  will  be 
many  happy  people  in  California. 


Spot  wheat  has  held  values  well  and  full  prices  are 
being  paid  in  the  country.  In  the  city  options  have 
oscillated,  and,  though  better  to-day  than  a  little 
earlier,  they  are  still  a  point  lower  than  a  week  ago. 
Five  ships  carrying  grain  have  gone  out :  one  full 
wheat  to  South  Africa,  one  full  barley  to  Cork,  two 
mixed  to  London  and  one  mixed  to  Cork — Cork  des- 
tination being  for  orders  on  arrival,  of  course.  About 
$50,000  worth  of  flour  has  also  gone  out — making 
about  $400,000  for  the  week  in  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts. Barley  prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  week, 
with  options  weaker,  however.  High-grade  oats  are 
firmer  and  rye  has  gained  another  advance.  Corn  is 
scarce  and  high.  Beans  are  rising  rapidly — large 
white  having  advanced  1  cent  per  pound,  and  this 
makes  the  whole  bean  line  stronger.  All  millfeeds 
are  unchanged  and  stocks  light.  Hay  is  the  same  as 
before,  both  in  price  and  holding.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  tolerably  firm  and  unchanged,  while  hogs  also 
hold,  though  in  freer  supply,  because  lower  bids  are 
refused.  Butter  is  quiet  and  concessions  are  re- 
ported even  on  fine  grades  to  secure  movement  in 
the  face  of  the  strong  push  of  stored  butter.  Cheese 
is  in  healthy  shape,  rich  and  mild  cheese  selling  high; 
there  is  also  an  advance  in  cheese  at  the  East. 
Eggs  are  all  prices;  fancy  fresh  are  very  high,  but 
there  are  few  sales,  cold  storage  and  Eastern  eggs 
going  freely.  Poultry  is  slow  and  dragging  for  all  but 
fine,  large,  fat  stock.  Potatoes  are  quiet;  few  come 
but  the  demand  is  even  less.    Onions  are  slow  at  old 


figures.  Wine  grapes  sell  well  if  of  good  quality ; 
table  grapes  are  also  doing  well — with  seedless  in 
the  lead.  Fine  apples  are  scarce  and  wormy  plenti- 
ful. Oranges  are  doing  little  ;  lemons  are  quiet  and 
steady  and  limes  have  advanced.  All  high  grades  of 
dried  fruits  are  strong — particularly  apricots  and 
peaches.  Prunes  are  slow  unless  large.  Raisins  are 
moving,  although  large  buyers  do  not  yet  go  much 
beyond  the  holiday  trade  in  their  orders  ;  they  seem 
to  be  hoping  for  something  on  the  outside.  Almonds 
sell  steadily  at  current  rates  and  walnuts  are  going 
above  Association  figures,  apparently,  in  some  cases. 
Honey  is  as  before  and  supplies  light.  Hops  are  un- 
changed, but  dealers  are  not  buying.  Wool  sells 
readily  if  at  all  satisfactory  in  quality. 

It  seems  from  all  that  is  said  that  the  prune  ware- 
house at  Santa  Clara,  built  with  the  growers'  money, 
has  been  taken  in  at  about  half  price  by  a  group  of 
local  capitalists  who  were  enterprisingly  awake  to 
make  good  use  of  their  money.  How  much  of  this 
has  been  deliberately  planned  for  we  do  not  know, 
but  it  is  clear  enough  that  there  are  people  in  the 
district  who  know  how  to  hold  their  hats  when  things 
are  falling.  The  outcome  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that 
all  growers  had  to  contribute  something  to  pay  for 
what  is  now  a  private  corporation  with  a  cut-rate 
outfit  which  it  will  probably  find  very  profitable. 
The  ill  lies  in  the  fact  that  distant  producers  have 
been  frozen  out.  The  fact  that  they  expected  to  be 
and  did  not  approve  of  contributing  to  a  thing  from 
which  they  had  little  chance  of  securing  benefit  may 
lessen  the  disappointment.  The  lesson  is,  however, 
clear;  prune  producers  must  combine  in  their  own 
districts,  provide  their  own  outfits  and  strive  for 
proper  rewards  for  their  own  products.  We  see 
no  other  practicable  method  of  meeting  present 
obstacles. 

As  we  go  to  press  Wednesday  the  State  Grange  is 
in  session  at  Sacramento.  The  opening  day,  Tues- 
day, was  largely  given  to  addresses  of  welcome,  ap- 
pointments of  committees,  reports  of  officers,  etc., 
and  in  the  evening  a  great  reception  was  given  in 
the  Crocker  Art  Gallery,  during  which  a  number  of 
spirited  and  pertinent  addresses  were  made.  On 
Wednesday  the  daylight  was  given  to  an  excursion 
to  Folsom  and  the  evening  to  business,  which  will 
continue  resolutely  to  the  end  of  the  session.  It  is 
stated  that  the  attendance  is  unusually  satisfactory 
and  that  much  desirable  legislation  may  be  effected, 
as  later  reports  will  show. 

The  havoc  wrought  this  year  by  cyclones  in  west- 
ern Europe  is  simply  appalling.  In  one  valley  of 
France  there  have  been  four  during  August  and 
September,  and  they  have  practically  destroyed  this 
year's  walnut  crop,  as  we  have  already  advised  our 
readers  through  cablegrams.  The  details  which  come 
by  mail  through  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum 
show  how  destructive  these  storms  were.  Writing 
from  Grenoble,  Consul  Nason  says  : 

In  the  space  of  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  the 
ground  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  hailstones  nearly 
3  inches  in  depth.  Some  were  of  the  size  of  hens' 
eggs,  the  largest  weighing  nearly  half  a  pound.  They 
were  driven  as  from  a  mitrailleuse,  breaking  tiles  and 
glass  in  the  towns  and  demolishing  all  standing  crops 
in  the  country.  The  path  of  the  cyclone  was  strewn 
with  leaves,  broken  branches,  ripening  grapes  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds.  In  many  instances  the  trees  and 
vines  were  almost  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  vege- 
tation generally  presented  a  withered  aspect.  The 
growing  crop  of  walnuts  was  practically  annihilated. 
The  output,  which  before  the  storm  was  estimated  at 
about  12,000  bales,  will  now,  it  is  thought,  barely  ex- 
ceed 2000  bales,  of  which  the  greater  part  may  be 
shipped  to  England  as  fresh  nuts. 

Other  parts  of  western  Europe  have  also  suffered 
very  severely  this  year.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
most  zealous  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  break 
up  the  cyclonic  action  which  culminates  in  such  de- 
struction. The  savants  still  have  high  hopes  of  doing 
it  by  systematic  cannon  firing,  and  some  results  look 
promising. 

Professor  G.  W.  Shaw  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  is  inaugurating  some  investigations  to 
ascertain  the  exact  facts  as  to  the  reports  which  are 
constantly  heard  concerning  the  impossibility  of  using 
beet  sugar  satisfactorily  for  canning  purposes.  He 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  parties  who  have  ex- 
perienced difficulty  which  they  suppose  has  arisen 
from  this  cause.    The  object  of  the  investigation  is 


first  to  ascertain  if  there  is  any  real  reason  for  the 
statements  made  concerning  the  subject,  and  if  so,  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  causes  it  may  be  due  to. 
Correspondence  concerning  the  subject  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  Professor  Shaw  at  Berkeley. 

The  short  courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
dairying  at  the  State  University  were  formally 
opened  on  Wednesday  morning  and  will  proceed  dur- 
ing ten  weeks.  The  enrollment  will  be  between  fifty 
and  sixty,  not  including  the  students  already  in  the 
University  who  may  take  some  of  the  work.  This 
gathering  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State  to 
give  such  time  as  they  can  spare  from  pressing 
duties  to  systematic  study  of  farm  topics  is  very  in- 
teresting and  promising.  Many  of  the  attendants 
are  of  mature  years  and  much  experience.  They  do 
not  feel  too  old  to  learn  and  they  wish  to  be  up  to 
date. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Flax  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  give  information  about 
flax  growing  in  California — the  acreage,  location, 
quantity  of  straw  per  acre,  quantity  of  fiber  to  the 
straw,  and  how  flax  grown  in  California  compares 
with  that  of  other  countries  as  to  length,  strength 
and  color. — Inquirer,  San  Francisco. 

We  regret  that  we  have  no  definite  statistics  con- 
cerning some  points  of  this  inquiry.  The  census  of 
1900  shows  900  acres  in  flax,  making  a  yield  of  12,610 
bushels.  Production  has  somewhat  increased  since 
then:  the  crop  being  chiefly  grown  in  Yolo  and  Solano 
counties.  Attention  has  been  given  to  the  utilization 
of  the  fiber  thus  far  chiefly  by  inventors  and  pro- 
moters of  companies  with  fiber  protection  in  view. 
There  are,  however,  some  interesting  facts  arrived 
at  by  experimentation  at  the  University.  We  have 
no  data  derived  from  actual  manufacture.  It  is, 
however,  perfectly  true  that  flax  fiber  grown  in 
California  is  superior  in  strength  and  length.  The 
color,  too,  is  beautiful,  light  and  superior.  Occa- 
sional efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  linen  fab- 
rics in  California  by  those  claiming  to  be  practically 
acquainted  with  the  industry  elsewhere;  but  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  enterprises  have  abandoned  the  un- 
dertakings because  of  the  alleged  lack  of  interest 
among  local  capitalists.  Whether  this  is  the  true 
reason  for  the  failure  to  establish  flax  spinning  in  this 
State  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to  state. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  production 
of  flax  for  both  seed  and  fiber  is  not  feasible,  and  our 
farmers  who  have  grown  flax  for  seed  have  therefore 
abandoned  the  thought  which  has  frequently  arisen 
in  their  minds  of  gaining  something  for  their  flax 
straw  as  well  as  for  their  seed  crop.  It  seems  likely 
that  an  erroneous  impression  has  thus  been  engen- 
dered, for  there  are  recent  authoritative  statements 
to  the  effect  that  not  only  is  the  production  of  both 
seed  and  fiber  from  the  same  plant  not  impractica- 
ble, but  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  flax 
grown  the  world  over  is  for  the  double  crop  and 
double  profit  of  both  the  seed  and  fiber. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  even  in  growing  flax  for 
seed,  as  now  practiced  in  this  country,  the  fiber 
could  be  made  a  source  of  income,  provided  the  straw 
was  not  disintegrated,  as  in  the  prevailing  mode  of 
thrashing.  It  is  also  possible  that  by  selecting  a 
better  variety  of  flax  than  commonly  grown  for  seed, 
and  by  sowing  more  thickly,  so  that  the  growth  of 
the  lateral  branches  on  the  main  stem  is  measurably 
repressed,  there  might  be  secured  a  fiber  product 
vastly  better  than  is  now  obtained,  and  therefore 
fitted  for  a  higher  class  of  manufactures.  This  pro- 
cedure might  result  in  a  lessened  production  of  seed 
by  the  individual  plant,  and  perhaps  a  reduction  in 
the  aggregate  yield  per  acre;  in  fact,  in  our  experi- 
ments with  flax  varieties,  we  find  that  the  best 
European  fiber  varieties  yield  much  less  seed  than 
the  variety  commonly  grown  for  seed  in  this  State. 

It  may  be  concluded,  then,  that  though  to  grow 
flax  both  for  seed  and  fiber  requires  closer  thought 
and  greater  effort  than  are  usually  given  to  the  flax 
crop,  and  that  to  make  the  straw  available  to  manu- 
facturers requires  some  investigation  and  investment 
on  the  part  of  the  flax  grower,  the  current  claim 
that  one  cannot  grow  flax  for  both  seed  and  fiber  is 
not  necessarily  true  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  nor  in 
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the  experience  of  the  greater  number  of  the  flax 
growers  of  the  world. 

In  order  to  minister  to  the  oft-recurring  demand 
from  inventors  for  California-grown  flax  straw  for 
trial  in  their  machines  and  processes,  and  to  furnish 
seeds  to  growers  who  desired  to  experiment,  the 
University  secured  from  Europe,  years  ago,  four  of 
the  best  fiber  flax  varieties,  and  have  grown  them 
from  year  to  year  on  the  experiment  grounds  of  the 
Berkeley  station.  They  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion from  visitors  for  their  beautiful,  straight,  tall 
growth  of  stem,  and  bright,  clear  color.  The  growth 
of  the  four  varieties  has  been  quite  similar,  as  shown 
by  the  record  of  growth: 


Germi-  Har- 

Variety.             Sown.  nated.  Bloomed.  vested. 

R  ussian  April  12  April  23  June  5  July  24 

Yellow  seeded. ..  .April  12  April  23  June  2  July  24 

White  flowered.  ..April  12  April  23  June  2  July  24 

Royal  April  12  April  23  June  5  July  24 

California  April  12  April  23  June  10  August  4 


The  European  fiber  varieties  are  thus  shown  to  re- 
quire a  shorter  growing  period  than  the  California 
seed  variety.  The  fiber  varieties  averaged  one- third 
longer  in  straw  than  the  Californian;  they  branched 
less  and  produced  much  less  seed.  Though  these 
flaxes  have  aroused  considerable  interest  here  in  the 
manner  stated,  there  has  been  no  result  in  local  fiber 
treatment  that  is  worth  mentioning.  Seed  was  sent 
to  Washington  and  straw  grown  there  was  sent  to 
European  flax  manipulators,  who  returned  a  very 
favorable  report.  A  few  years  ago  a  lot  of  flax  was 
sent  from  the  University  to  an  inventor  in  New  York 
who  had  a  process  for  cleaning  flax  without  first 
submitting  the  straw  to  the  process  of  retting, 
thereby  obtaining  the  fiber  at  once.  The  following  is 
a  condensed  tabular  statement,  which  we  compile 
from  the  data  furnished  by  this  inventor: 


Gross  Fine 

Variety.                  Weight.  Seed.     Straw.  Fiber. 

Yellow  seeded  19  7  12  2} 

Russian  16  6  10  2J 

Royal  15  6  9  2\ 

White  flowered  15  7  8  2 

California  14  7  7  1£ 


Comments  upon  the  experiments  are,  that  the  Rus- 
sian  and  Royal  seemed  to  be  best,  both  for  seed  and 
fiber.  The  California  gave  much  the  larger  yield  of 
seed,  and  the  seed  was  very  large  and  plump,  but  the 
fiber  was  coarse  and  weak. 

The  natural  color  of  the  straw  was  very  light;  that 
of  the  fiber  almost  perfectly  white  in  each  sample. 
The  total  yield  of  the  fiber,  23%  of  the  weight  of  the 
straw,  was  rather  a  light  yield  of  fiber,  but  very  fine. 
The  yield  of  fiber  is  greater  when  the  straw  is  not 
overripe.  The  samples  treated  had  been  allowed  to 
get  riper  than  required  for  either  seed  or  fiber. 

The  results  of  this  trial  are  of  interest  as  showing 
clearly  the  superiority,  from  a  textile  point  of  view, 
of  the  flax  varieties  which  the  University  introduced 
to  this  coast  over  the  common  variety  which  is  grown 
for  seed.  Whether  it  is  possible  to  realize  more  by 
the  attempt  to  produce  both  seed  and  fiber  here,  and 
to  substitute  one  of  these  varieties  for  the  one  com- 
monly grown,  is  an  industrial  question  depending 
upon  manufacturers  and  capitalists  for  solution.  The 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  produce  a  r-rop  of  any  kind 
until  a  market  is  assured. 

Education  and  Experience. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  there  courses  in  your  State 
University  which  can  be  taken  advantage  of  by  one 
who  may  be  obliged  to  give  up  office  work  and  seek 
an  outdoor  life  in  raising  fruits,  etc.  ?  My  plan  is,  if 
unable  to  continue  office  work  on  account  of  nervous 
impairment,  to  try  your  climate  for  awhile  and  make 
a  study  of  fruit  growing,  etc.,  with  a  view  of  invest- 
ing in  some  pleasant  place  where  a  living  can  be 
made  after  residing  long  enough  to  know  something 
of  the  country  and  the  new  line  of  work.  Can  you 
give  me  an  idea  whether  or  not  the  plan  is  feasible 
and  whether  such  knowledge  when  obtained  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  living?  It  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
I  am  44  years  of  age  and  not  strong  enough  to  do 
much  physical  work.  Is  there  a  chance  to  make  a 
living  by  the  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
after  studying  the  subjects  at  the  University. — 
Reader,  Colorado. 

During  the  second  half  year  at  the  University, 
which  will  begin  Jan.  14,  1903,  instructions  will  be 
given  in  California  fruit  growing,  in  insects  and  plant 
diseases  and  in  other  subjects,  which  will  be  directly 
important  to  those  contemplating  fruit  growing  in 
this  State.  The  amount  of  time  required  for  these 
special  branches  would  not  overtax  your  strength 
and  would  give  opportunity  for  migrations  into  the 


fruit  growing  districts  for  local  study  of  conditions 
interesting  to  investors.  Such  instruction  would  be 
valuable  in  a  suggestive  way  and  perhaps  prevent  a 
newcomer  from  making  some  mistakes,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  considered  a  surety  of  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  fruit  growing  or  other  farming,  because  farm- 
ing is  a  business  which  requiries  full  training  and 
experience  just  as  other  pursuits  require  them. 
This  fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  and  some  people 
are  disappointed  because  they  find  investment  in  a 
small  way  by  those  who  are  forced  to  hire  all  the 
labor  necessary  not  as  productive  as  they  expected. 
It  really  requires  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  and 
energy  to  successfully  develop  a  fruit  property  and 
success  is  rendered  more  sure  by  reduction  of  outlay 
for  labor.  A  strong  man  can  secure  a  margin  by 
doing  things  for  himself  which  might  not  be  realized 
by  one  dependent  upon  the  help  of  others.  There 
are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  people  incapaci- 
tated for  office  work  have  found  themselves  so  much 
improved  by  the  outdoor  life  in  California  that  they 
are  able  to  do  more  than  they  anticipated  and  have 
succeeded  in  securing  a  very  satisfactory  income 
from  comparatively  small  investment.  It  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  man  and  it  is  difficult  to  give 
advice,  which  would  be  generally  safe  and  applicable. 

Plant  for  Terrace  Banks. 

To  the  Editor: — What  plant  can  you  commend  for 
the  banks  of  terraces,  which  will  give  a  good  appear- 
ance with  little  care  or  watering?  —  Subscriber, 
Mill  Valley. 

The  most  available  plant  which  we  find  for  cover- 
ing dry  banks  in  Berkeley  is  the  English  ivy.  At  the 
University  they  planted  a  great  deal  of  it  in  such 
situations  four  or  five  years  ago  as  an  experiment 
and  have  been  gratified  with  the  way  in  which  it  cov- 
ered the  exposed  surfaces  and  maintained  its  green 
with  a  minimum  of  moisture.  There  is  no  grass 
known  to  us  which  maintains  so  good  appearance 
summer  and  winter  and  is  otherwise  so  satisfactory 
— in  this  part  of  the  State  at  least.  There  is  a  plant 
called  the  Pogfruit  (Lippia  modiflora)  which  is  highly 
recommended  from  Arizona  and  which  was  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  September  6. 
It  has  proved  a  very  persistent  plant  in  dry  places. 
The  roots  of  this  plant  will  be  offered  by  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  distribution  which  will  be  announced  dur- 
ing November  and  it  might  be  desirable  for  you  to 
try  a  few  plants,  but  for  your  main  purpose  we  think 
the  cuttings  of  English  ivy  put  into  the  ground  5  or  6 
inches  about  this  time  of  year,  or  after  the  first 
rains  come,  would  be  best  as  a  main  reliance. 

Pock-Marked  Japanese  Plums. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  several  plums  which  have 
small  pits  or  depressions  on  the  sunny  sides  while  the 
other  parts  of  the  fruit  is  smooth  and  plump.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it?— Reader,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

The  plums  do  not  show  any  actual  disease.  The 
blemishes  are  difficult  to  account  for,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  may  be  due  to  some  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  fruit  when  it  was  much  smaller. 
There  seems  to  have  been  blisters  formed  and  growth 
stopped  at  those  points.  The  after-growth  of  the 
fruit  raised  the  unaffected  surface  naturally  and  left 
these  blisters  in  the  form  of  pits  or  depressions.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  in  the  absence  of  demonstration 
that  this  is  the  cause,  that  it  may  have  been  due  to 
some  other  agency  which  cannot  now  be  determined. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  watch  the  fruit  next  year  to 
detect  any  injury  appearing  earlier  in  its  growth,  for 
at  that  time  it  might  be  possible  to  reach  more 
definite  demonstration  of  the  cause. 

Stable  Manure  for  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  told  that  in  the  south  they 
use  stable  manure  on  orange  trees  every  third  year. 
Can  it  be  used  to  loosen  up  the  soil  without  affecting 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  ?  The  trees  are  planted  in  clay 
land,  with  hardpan  very  near  the  surface. — C.  Caul- 
field,  Sacramento  county. 

Yes,  stable  manure  will  have  a  very  good  effect  in 
making  a  heavy  soil  more  friable.  It  will  also  add  to 
its  humus  and  its  content  of  plant  food.  If  used  to 
excess  it  may  make  coarse,  oversized  and  puffy  fruit, 
but  how  much  amounts  to  an  excess  depends  upon 
the  local  soil,  drainage,  etc.  You  are  quite  safe  in 
using  it,  watching  results  and  continuing  according 
to  such  observation.  Some  growers  at  the  south  use 
immense  quantities  without  injury  and  with  manifest 
advantages. 


A  Self  Sucker. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  fine  young  Jersey  heifer 
calf.  Can  you  tell  me  of  something  I  can  do  to  stop 
her  from  nursing  herself. — E.  D.  Turner,  Isleton. 

So  far  as  our  observation  goes  bitter  applications 
to  the  teats  and  nose  boards  on  the  head  are  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  A  harness  composed  of  a 
headstall  and  a  strap  around  the  body  just  back  of 
the  forelegs  with  a  light  slat  on  each  side  connecting 
the  two,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  cow  to  reach 
around.  Self  suckers  have,  however,  to  be  pretty 
good  to  make  them  worth  keeping. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
October  6,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdik,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  was  nearly  normal  during  the  week 
and  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  fruit  picking 
and  drying.  Prune  curing  and  wine  making  are  pro- 
gressing favorably.  Almond  harvest  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Grapes  are  yielding  a  large  crop  in  all  sections 
and  heavy  shipments  continue.  Special  reports  on  the 
apple  crop  have  been  received  from  many  correspond- 
ents, indicating  that  in  the  foothill  districts  the  yield  is 
somewhat  above  average  and  the  quality  very  good;  the 
hot  weather  in  September  slightly  damaged  the  fruit  in 
some  places.  Oranges  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
prospects  continue  good  for  a  large  crop.  Hay  baling  is 
nearly  completed.  The  dry  seeding  of  summer-fallowed 
land  is  in  progress  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheatland. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Generally  clear  and  warm  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  cool  nights.  Frosts  in  portion  of  Lake 
county  September  25th  and  28th  injured  beans  and  corn 
on  low  lands,  but  no  damage  was  done  to  grapes  or  other 
crops  on  the  higher  lands.  Forest  fires  are  causing  con- 
siderable damage  in  the  northern  districts.  Grape  pick- 
ing is  progressing;  the  crop  is  large  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Apricots,  peaches,  pears  and  prunes  have 
yielded  excellent  crops  in  most  places.  Pears  and  grapes 
are  reported  light  in  portions  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
The  apple  crop  is  above  average  in  most  sections,  but 
the  codlin  moth  is  causing  considerable  damage.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  excellent  condition.  Bean  harvest  is  pro- 
gressing rather  slowly.  Hop  baling  and  hay  baling  are 
in  progress.  Showers  to-day  (Monday)  will  benefit  pas- 
turage. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear,  warm  days  and  cool  nights  prevailed  during  the 
week,  and  conditions  were  generally  favorable  for  raisin 
making  and  prune  drying.  A  large  part  of  the  first 
crop  of  raisins  has  been  secured  and  the  second  crop  is 
being  rapidly  gathered;  the  yield  is  reported  heavy  in 
all  sections.  Immense  quantities  of  grapes  are  going  to 
the  wineries,  which  are  running  to  their  full  capacity. 
The  prune  crop  is  unusually  heavy  and  much  of  it  will 
be  lost  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor.  Figs  are  being  shipped. 
Oranges  are  looking  well  and  a  good  crop  is  probable. 
Potato  harvest  is  in  progress  and  there  is  a  large  crop. 
Pasturage  is  scarce,  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  good 
hay,  and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  in  progress. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  was  generally  clear  and  warm  during  the 
week,  with  cool  nights.  Grape  picking  and  raisin  mak- 
ing are  progressing  rapidly.  The  grape  crop  is  reported 
unusually  heavy  and  of  good  quality.  Wine  making  is 
in  progress.  Apples  and  pears  in  San  Diego  county  are 
above  the  average  in  yield  and  quality.  Citrus  fruits 
are  in  good  condition  and  a  heavy  crop  of  oranges  is 
probable.  Walnut  picking  continues.  Bean  harvesting 
and  sacking  are  progressing  and  will  not  be  completed 
for  about  three  weeks.  The  celery,  cauliflower  and  cab- 
bage crops  are  doing  well.  The  water  supply  is  suf- 
ficient. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  deciduous  fruit  crop 
is  about  harvested;  in  some  localities  a  few  peaches  are 
still  being  dried.  Grapes  are  ripe  and  going  to  the 
wineries  in  large  quantities. 

Eureka  Summary. — Late  crops  continue  doing  well. 
Apple  picking  is  progressing  rapidly.  Some  orchardists 
in  the  Mattole  section  have  done  much  good  in  eradi- 
cating San  Jose  scale.    Showers  are  benefiting  pastures. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  h. 
Wednesday,  October  8,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date. . . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.04 

.41 

4.29 

2  34 

78 

46 

Red  Bluff  

T 

T 

1  93 

1.13 

88 

48 

00 

T 

.56 

.66 

84 

50 

.10 

T 

.82 

.69 

76 

50 

.00 

UO 

.59 

.48 

88 

48 

00 

.29 

.77 

.40 

80 

43 

San  Luis  Obispo.... 

.00 

.28 

.28 

.84 

76 

44 

.00 

T 

.12 

.32 

78 

50 

.00 

.90 

.06 

.23 

70 

56 

.00 

.11 

.22 

.79 

98 

52 

228 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Blooming  Season  of  Apple  Varieties  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 

By  Secretary  Maskew  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Apple  Growers'  Association. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
held  at  Long  Beach  on  Feb.  15,  1902,  the  question 
of  the  "  pollination  of  apple  flowers  with  regard  to 
the  setting  of  fruit "  was  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing. In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  developed 
that  no  one  present  was  able  to  give  any  fairly  accu- 
rate information  regarding  the  blossoming  season  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  the  different 
parts  of  this  county. 

The  necessity  of  having  such  a  record,  as  a  guide 
for  future  planting,  being  apparent,  an  apple  grower 
in  each  district  was  requested  to  keep  a  record  and 
send  in  a  report.  The  following  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted as  a  report  of  the  blossoming  time  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  grown  in  Cerritos: 


First 

Full 

Fall  of 

Bloom. 

Bloom. 

Bloom. 

, , , .  4-11 

4-27 

5-5 

4-17 

4-30 

5-12 

4-20 

4-30 

5-16 

4-20 

5-5 

5-15 

4-20 

5-5 

5-15 

4-20 

5-10 

5-20 

4-21 

5-6 

5-12 

4-27 

5-15 

5-20 

4-27 

5-15 

5-20 

,  4-29 

5-15 

5-23 

  5-5 

5-16 

6-1 

Yellow  Transparent  

5-5 

5-16 

6-1 

5-7 

5-16 

6-1 

5-10 

5-20 

6-1 

5-15 

5-25 

6-1 

,  5-15 

5-25 

6-6 

CRABAPPLES— 

3-30 

4-7 

4-22 

4-11 

4-22 

4-30 

4-16 

4-24 

5-7 

3=March,  4=April,  5=May,  6=June. 

The  practical  point  of  cross-pollination  is  this  : 
There  are  certain  varieties  of  apples  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  profitableness  we  wish  to  grow  largely 
for  the  general  market,  but  we  find  that  their  pro- 
ductiveness is  very  materially  reduced  when  planted 
alone. 

White  Winter  Pearmain,  Yellow  Belleflower  and 
Missouri  Pippin  are  the  standard  commercial  vari- 
eties grown  in  the  moist  bottom  lands  of  this  county. 
With  a  view  to  selecting  good  pollenizers  for  these 
three  varieties  the  following  tables  have  been  pre- 
pared: 

Length  of  time  in  bloom  with  Pearmain:  Astra- 
can,  18  days;  Belleflower,  15  days;  Fall  Pippin,  15 
days;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  25  days;  Kentucky 
Red  Streak,  15  days;  Early  Harvest,  14  days;  Fa- 
meuse,  8  days;  Ben  Davis,  8  days. 

Length  of  time  in  bloom  with  Belleflower:  Pear- 
main, 15  days;  Fall  Pippin,  25  days;  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  25  days;  Astracan,  22  days;  Early  Har- 
vest, 21  days;  Kentucky  Red  Streak,  26  days;  Shock- 
ley,  19  days;  Fameuse,  19  days;  Ben  Davis,  17  days. 

Length  of  time  in  bloom  with  Missouri  Pippin: 
Nonesuch,  22  days;  Winesap,  22  days;  Smith's  Cider, 
17  days;  Alexander,  17  days. 

In  considering  the  above  tables  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  comparative  blooming  of  varieties  is 
more  or  less  a  local  problem;  weather  conditions  and 
also  soil  conditions  during  the  blooming  season  may 
not  only  hasten  or  retard  the  time  of  blooming,  but 
also  disturb  the  order  in  which  the  different  varieties 
open  in  the  same  locality.  Improvement  not  only  of 
quantity  but  also  of  quality  by  cross- pollination  is  no 
longer  a  theory;  it  is  an  established  orchard  prac- 
tice, and  while  the  above  list  of  dates  indicates  in  a 
general  way  which  of  our  standard  commercial  vari- 
eties may  be  expected  under  ordinary  conditions  to 
bloom  together,  each  orchardist  should  learn  how 
varieties  bloom  in  his  own  immediate  neighborhood 
and  be  prepared  to  make  minor  corrections  before 
planting  them  for  cross-pollination. 

Discussion. — In  the  discussion  that  followed,  Mr. 
Maskew  stated  that  he  had  omitted  any  record  of 
Newtown  Pippins,  as  they  are  a  comparative  failure 
in  Cerritos.  Delaware  Reds  are  unsatisfactory  as  a 
market  apple.  They  are  subject  to  two  kinds  of 
fungus  diseases,  but  this  year  they  have  been  freer 
from  this  than  usual.  The  profitable  apples  are  the 
Belleflower,  W.  W.  Pearmains  and  Missouri  Pippin. 

Speaking  of  pollenization,  J.  W.  Mills,  of  the  Po- 
mona Experiment  Station,  stated  the  presence  of 
bees  was  the  most  potent  pollenizer.  Put  up  a  glass 
on  the  windward  side  of  a  tree,  place  sticky  material 
on  the  glass  and  you'll  find  plenty  of  pollen  on  it.  The 
condition  of  the  trees,  however,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  vitality  of  the  pollen.  If  a  tree  is  in  poor  health 
the  pollen  is  weak.  Cross-pollination  alone  will  not 
produce  a  crop  of  fruit.  Cultivation,  irrigation, 
pruning,  etc.,  are  all  essentials. 

President  Ward  said:  White  Winter  Pearmains 
need  pollenizing.  It  is  adapted  to  our  heavy  lands. 
Picking  up  the  Pearmains  in  my  orchard,  nine  out  of 


ten  are  seedless  except  in  cases  where  another  vari- 
ety has  been  in  close  proximity,  when  the  usual  num- 
ber of  seeds  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Maskew:  If  we  don't  look  out  we  will  have 
the  same  experience  with  the  Pearmain  they  had  in 
Missouri.  Not  very  many  years  ago  this  was  the 
most  profitable  apple  there;  now  they  are  prac- 
tically unknown.  The  trouble  was  a  fungus  disease. 
It  is  now  more  subject  to  disease  than  any  variety 
we  have.    It  is  our  most  profitable  apple. 

Three  varieties  of  apples  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Maskew  as  desirable — Canadian  Nonesuch,  a  dessert 
apple  of  fine  appearance,  ripens  in  September,  a 
thrifty  tree  and  good  bearer;  a  red  apple,  a  Western 
type  of  the  celebrated  Fameuse  or  Snow  apple  that 
was  almost  perfect  in  flavor  and  texture;  and  the 
Yellow  Transparent. 


English  Walnut  Growing. 

By  Dr  E.  P.  Greenleaf  at  the  Santa  Ana  Farmers'  Club. 

The  most  important  probably  of  our  first  labors 
will  be  the  selection  of  nuts  for  planting.  To  do  this 
you  must  go  to  the  orchard  of  some  one  who  has  the 
kind  of  nuts  required  and  select  the  finest  and 
largest  he  has,  and  this  will  probably  be  from  two  or 
three  trees  from  each  acre  in  bearing.  The  cost  of 
the  nuts  must  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  for 
few  men  will  allow  you  to  take  their  choicest  product 
without  paying  an  extra  price,  and  if  you  have  to 
pay  50  cents  per  pound  for  what  you  need  in  the  way 
of  seed  nuts  it  will  be  money  well  invested.  Of 
course,  if  you  can  secure  the  same  nuts  for  less,  and 
probably  you  can,  so  much  the  better  for  the  man  in- 
vesting. 

Handling  tbe  Nuts. — After  securing  your  nuts 
have  them  well  cured  in  the  shade,  being  careful  not 
to  let  the  rain  fall  on  them  or  the  sun  shine  directly 
on  them,  for  if  you  do  they  are  liable  to  crack  open 
sufficiently  to  admit  ants  to  the  kernel  and  they  may 
soon  destroy  the  germ,  for  they  are  as  fond  of  the 
meat  as  is  the  human  family.  I  have  used  two  ways 
in  propagating  the  nut.  One  is  to  plant  the  nut  as 
you  would  potatoes  early  in  the  spring  in  rows  6  feet 
apart  and  2£  to  3  feet  distant  in  the  rows.  This 
should  be  done  in  land  that  is  of  a  sandy  loam  on  the 
surface,  and  in  the  best  condition  of  tilth.  I  would 
also  advise  dropping  a  grain  of  corn  occasionally  in 
the  row  to  mark  the  same,  for  sometimes  the  weeds 
get  the  start  and  it  will  be  required  to  cultivate  the 
rows  before  the  nuts  get  above  ground,  so  by  follow- 
ing the  rows  of  young  corn  there  is  no  danger  of  in- 
juring or  rooting  out  the  nuts. 

Another  plan  I  have  followed  and  I  consider  the 
best  if  only  a  few  hundred  nuts  are  to  be  germinated, 
and  that  is  the  layering  process.  I  usually  take  a 
box,  say,  if  for  400  or  500  nuts,  large  enough  to  hold 
one-fourth  of  them  as  thick  as  they  can  be  placed 
side  by  side  and  about  8  or  10  inches  high,  make 
auger  holes  in  bottom  of  box  or  knock  off  the  bottom 
boards  and  place  on  porous  ground,  fill  box  one- 
fourth  full  of  sand,  then  place  a  layer  of  nuts  as 
thick  as  they  will  lay,  after  which  sift  on  top  of  them 
about  2  inches  of  sand.  Then  make  a  second  layer, 
filling  with  sand  evenly  till  all  are  covered,  then  a 
layer  of  nuts  and  then  of  sand  till  you  have  finished, 
leaving  a  layer  of  sand  on  top  2  inches  deep,  after 
which  turn  water  on  till  thoroughly  saturated,  after- 
ward keep  your  nuts  and  sand  damp,  but  not  wet, 
when,  in  about  four  weeks,  you  will  find  many,  if  not 
all  of  them,  started.  Now  if  you  find  them  throwing 
up  spikes,  or  rather  a  spike  to  each  nut,  you  can 
plant  them  in  rows  where  you  want  them  in  the  nur- 
sery, say  6  feet  by  3  for  thrifty  stock.  I  would  then 
be  ready  to  plant  my  orchard,  for  I  find  trees 
planted  at  three  years  of  age  from  the  nursery  the 
best,  for  they  will  make  as  fine  a  tree  taken  then  as 
if  transplanted  at  one  or  two  years  from  the  nur- 
sery, while  your  orchard  land  in  the  meantime  may 
be  utilized  for  other  crops,  and  by  the  way,  I  have 
transplanted  trees  four,  five,  six  and  eight  years 
that  have  made  good  trees  and  are  now  as  thrifty  as 
any  I  have,  many  having  borne  nuts  in  nursery  be- 
fore transplanting. 

Transplanting. — In  digging  the  nursery  stock  for 
your  orchard  you  will  do  well  to  run  a  deep  furrow 
on  one  side  of  your  row  as  deep  as  can  be  plowed 
with  one  horse,  throwing  the  dirt  from  the  trees. 
This  will  save  much  labor  and  time.  Take  a  sharp 
shovel  and  finish,  digging  down  as  far  as  necessary 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stock,  which  is  below  the  lower 
bulb  of  enlargement  of  the  root,  cutting  off,  if  neces- 
sary, the  small  root  below  the  enlargement,  after 
which  run  your  shovel  down  on  the  opposite  side,  cut- 
ting any  small  side  roots,  pulling  the  tree  over  to- 
wards the  furrow  and  pressing  it  from  its  attach- 
ments to  the  earth,  raise  the  tree  carefully  and  place 
under  cover  of  a  wet  cloth,  or  place  another  together 
in  a  hole  and  cover  the  roots  lightly  with  moist  earth. 

I  would  like  to  proceed  and  tell  you  how  to  select 
your  ground  to  lay  off  the  same.  Dig  the  holes  and 
place  the  trees  in  the  holes,  but  this  you  will  learn 
and  probably  already  know.  But  I  will  say,  I  would 
choose  a  flat  or  level  piece  of  land,  sandy  loam  sur- 
face, with  a  heavier  land  for  the  subsoil,  where  tbe 
surface  water  does  not  come  nearer  than  7  or  8  feet 
from  the  top  of  the  soil. 

Distance. — If  the  soil  is  choice  walnut  land,  rich 


and  deep,  I  should  say  plant  50  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  unless  you  intend  staking  each  tree  lean  it  a  lit- 
tle to  the  southwest,  the  direction  from  which  the 
coast  wind  comes  in  this  valley.  In  other  valleys 
lean  a  little  toward  the  prevailing  summer  winds. 

Cultivation. — As  to  the  cultivation  of  your  nut 
trees,  do  not  be  afraid  of  cultivating  too  much  or  of 
plowing  too  deep.  I  will  only  say  do  not  run  your 
plow  into  the  large  side  roots  of  your  trees  within  a 
foot  of  the  base,  or  injure  the  trunks  with  the  single- 
trees, for  I  am  of  the  opinion,  half  if  not  all  of  the  so- 
called  black  knot  is  caused  by  wounds  of  the  trees  by 
the  point  of  the  plow  or  gnawing  the  roots  near  the 
trunks  by  gophers. 

Irrigating.— Give  your  orchard  a  good  soaking  in 
the  winter  months,  by  means  of  water  from  the  irri- 
gating system,  unless  the  winter  rains  are  sufficient 
to  wet  the  land  to  a  depth  of  6  feet.  Another  im- 
portant thing  is,  do  not  allow  your  trees  to  suffer  for 
lack  of  water  during  the  summer  season  if  you  find 
the  leaves  drooping,  turning  yellow  and  many  drop- 
ping. Something  is  wrong,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  is  need  of  more  water,  for  if  taken  in  this  condition 
and  giving  a  light  irrigating  all  will  be  right  in  a 
week,  the  leaves  stop  falling  and  you  will  probably 
be  able  to  gather  your  nuts  without  having  to  rake 
off  the  leaves  to  find  them. 

Sunburn. — With  sunburn  on  the  sides  of  trees  (so- 
called)  I  doubt  much  whether  the  sun  has  anything 
to  do.  We  first  see  a  black  spot  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  usually  on  the  south  or  southwest  side,  some- 
times at  any  side  of  the  tree  trunk,  or  the  large 
limbs.  The  black  spot  continuing  to  enlarge  will 
cover  the  side  of  the  tree,  cause  the  bark  to  crack 
open  from  which  will  ooze  a  part  of  the  sap,  running 
down  many  times  to  the  ground,  discoloring  the  bark 
as  it  goes  and  seemingly  injuring  it  also,  until  finally 
the  whole  side  of  the  tree  is  affected  and  the  bark 
dies  and  falls  off,  leaving  a  part  of  the  solid  wood  ex- 
posed, which  may  be  finally  covered  with  new  bark, 
or  decay  may  follow.  I  believe  most  of  this  trouble 
is  caused  by  the  tree  becoming  too  dry  and  then  irri- 
gated or  allowed  to  stand  after  irrigation  without 
cultivation,  leaving  cracks  around  the  tree,  where 
the  moisture  evaporates  quickly  and  the  tree  is  left 
in  a  dryer  condition  than  if  left  alone  and  unirri- 
gated.  In  other  words,  leaving  the  soil  around  the 
tree  very  wet  or  very  dry  a  number  of  times  during 
the  growing  season. 

Walnut  Disease. — Spot  on  nut,  or  walnut  disease, 
is  a  trouble  that  confronts  the  walnut  grower  more 
than  anything  else  at  present,  but  if  we  will  spray 
our  walnut  trees  with  the  San  Jose  scale  wash  it  will 
diminish  the  disease. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  sunburn  or  clogging  of 
the  bark,  find  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  chisel  out 
the  colored  bark  and  you  will  find  the  black  sap  to 
flow  freely.  Remove  the  diseased  bark,  apply  a 
cream  made  of  asbestos  paint  dissolved  in  water,  and 
if  done  early  your  tree  will  be  saved.  I  presume  any 
other  paint  would  do  as  well,  but  only  tell  you  what  I 
know  by  experience. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Fighting  the  Codlin  Moth. 

By  Mr.  A.  S  Rowe,  of  Downey,  at  the  Southern  California  Apple 
Growers'  Convention. 

Perhaps  the  insect  that  causes  the  apple  grower 
more  loss  than  all  others  combined  and  taxes  his 
ingenuity  most  to  subdue,  is  the  codlin  moth,  for  they 
not  only  infest  his  apples  and  pears  but  also  his 
peaches  and  other  fruit.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
written  by  different  persons  regarding  this  insect, 
and  we  have  the  experience  of  eminent  authorities, 
such  as  Prof.  Slingerland  and  others,  regarding  its 
habits.  Nearly  all  of  them,  I  believe,  claim  that  the 
moth  deposits  its  eggs  early  while  the  fruit  is  just 
forming,  and  there  are  but  two  broods  ;  they  also 
advocate  early  spraying  only. 

In  Southern  California. — No  doubt  these  gentle- 
men's statements  are  correct  as  to  the  locality 
wherein  they  made  their  investigations,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  their  statements  regarding  the 
codlin  moths'  habits  are  not  correct  when  applied  to 
southern  California,  and  are  misleading.  It  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  habits  of  the  codlin  moth 
differ  somewhat  in- different  climates  and  conditions. 
Therefore  it  is  essential  that  we  should  know  just 
what  its  habits  are  in  our  own  locality,  in  order  that 
we  may  cope  with  it  successfully.  Having  this  in 
view  I  began  an  investigation  on  the  25th  of  last 
December.  I  find  that  the  codlin  moths  appear  here 
about  a  month  earlier  than  they  did  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  where  I  studied  the  habits,  and  they 
continue  to  breed  about  a  month  later  than  they  did 
there.  The  larvae,  also,  are  much  more  inclined  to 
seek  a  place  of  shelter  or  some  hiding  place ;  ma- 
jority of  them  seek  the  calyx  to  enter  the  fruit.  The 
latter  fact  I  attribute  to  the  cool  nights  and  the  pres- 
ence of  so  much  moisture,  the  dew  and  fog.  Instead 
of  the  moths  all  appearing  early  in  the  spring,  as 
many  suppose,  their  appearance  extends  over  a 
period  of  more  than  three  months,  beginning  about 
the  first  of  March  and  extending  to  the  latter  part 
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of  JuDe.  In  fact  I  think  I  could  safely  say  that  the 
moths  come  out  every  month  of  winter.  During  the 
month  of  May  they  come  forth  in  general 
numbers.  The  time  of  the  first  appearance  of 
larvse  is  about  the  20th  of  May  and  moths  from 
first  brood  of  larvae  about  the  20th  of  June.  Thus 
the  first  brood  of  moths  come  forth  about  the  time  the 
previous  year's  supply  ceases.  From  this  it  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  that  there  is  no  cessation  between,  also 
that  as  the  season  advances  the  moths  become  more 
numerous,  there  being  about  five  broods  in  southern 
California,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate. 

Is  it  not  inconsistent  then  to  suppose  that  by  only 
spraying  the  apples  up  to  the  time  they  are  as  large 
as  marbles  that  it  will  keep  all  the  larvae  out  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

What  would  we  think  of  a  farmer  who  would  go 
into  his  field  very  early  in  the  spring  and  cut  down 
the  weeds,  thinking  that  would  suffice  to  keep  the 
field  clean  the  balance  of  the  year  ? 

Condition  of  the  Fruit. — Now  let  us  make  ob- 
servation of  the  apple  just  after  the  bloom  drops,  the 
time  when  we  are  instructed  to  spray  first.  We  find 
the  fruit  no  larger  than  a  small  pea,  the  lobes  of  the 
calyx  stand  out  at  right  angles  to  the  fruit,  and  com- 
ing out  from  the  base  of  each  lobe  are  the  stamens 
which  form  a  sheaf-like  bunch,  each  stand  closely  to 
the  other,  which  protrude  from  the  end  of  the  apple. 
Hidden  by  these  is  the  calyx,  no  larger  than  a  small 
spot.  So,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of 
poison  spray  that  could  be  deposited  in  this  small 
calyx  would  not  be  at  all  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
larvae  that  would  enter  there  during  the  season,  for 
we  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  calyx  cavity 
increases  proportionately  as  the  grows.  Again,  let 
us  note  the  condition  of  the  fruit  when  we  are  advised 
to  spray  the  second  time,  twenty-one  days  from  the 
first.  We  find  the  fruit  droops  considerably  down- 
ward, most  of  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  have  closed 
tightly  together  and  very  little  spray  can  enter  it. 
At  the  time  of  third  spraying  the  fruit  have  all  turned 
down,  the  calyx  lobes  have  all  closed,  so  the  only  good 
we  can  expect  to  accomplish  is  from  the  spray  on  the 
surface,  which  will  destroy  the  larvae  that  may  try 
to  enter  there. 

After  the  calyx  lobes  close  together,  and  for  about 
ten  weeks  thereafter,  the  calyx  is  more  tightly  shut 
in  than  at  any  other  period  during  the  growth  of  the 
apple.  After  about  that  length  of  time  the  calyx 
cavity  begins  to  expand  and  draw  the  lobes  apart, 
giving  a  chance  for  the  spray  to  enter.  Then 
would  it  not  seem  advisable  to  continue  the  spray- 
ing during  the  greatest  ravages  from  the  codlin 
moth,  for  they  are  more  numerous  as  the  season  ad- 
vances and  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  for  their 
destruction  ? 

Discussion. — Discussing  this  paper  :  In  Washing- 
ton there  are  three  broods.  Spray  every  fourteen 
days  there.  We  save  85%  to  90%  of  the  apples. 
Here  this  cannot  be  done  for  the  larvae  seek  the 
calyx,  some  hiding  place,  and  are  harder  to  get  at. 
Cases  were  reported  of  serious  illness,  and  in  two 
cases  death  followed  eating  apples  that  had  been 
freshly  sprayed  with  Paris  green.  On  the  other 
hand  reference  was  made  to  Prof.  Cook's  report 
(Rilley,  Ag.  Year  Book,  1886),  of  experiments  that 
resulted  in  no  bad  results. 

If  thorough  spraying  is  done  it  will  make  compara- 
tively little  difference  whether  neighboring  orchards 
are  sprayed  or  not.  Banding  the  trees  and  looking 
over  them  every  ten  days  has  proved  efficacious. 
It  is  a  great  prevention.  Commence  as  soon  as  the 
larvae  appear  in  the  spring.  They  are  the  best 
supplement  to  the  Paris  green.  Take  hold  of  the 
ends  of  the  band  (having  been  put  on  with  a  half 
knot),  and  draw  it  back  and  forth  once  or  twice  ;  this 
will  crush  most  of  the  worms.  Then  turn  the  bands 
over  and  replace,  a  few  inches  lower  on  the  tree.  A 
flock  of  blackbirds  followed  the  operator  and  greedily 
attacked  the  worms  on  the  outside  of  the  bands. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  clean  up  the  storage 
boxes  Scalding  with  boiling  water  doesn't  always 
destroy  all  the  worms  and  larvae. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Cold  Process  in  Cheese  Curing. 

Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  outline  of  results 
achieved  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  in 
curing  cheese  at  low  temperatures.  We  have  now 
full  details  and  conclusions,  to  which  the  following 
note  alludes : 

To  the  Editor:— Under  separate  cover,  we  are  mail- 
ing you  an  advance  copy  of  Bulletin  94  of  this  Station, 
entitled,  "  Curing  of  Cheddar  Cheese,  With  Especial 
Reference  to  Cold-Curing,"  prepared  by  Drs.  Babcock 
and  Russell.  I  deem  this  an  important  bulletin  on  an 
important  subject  and  hope  you  will  find  time  to  look  it 
over.  It  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  their  studies  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  galactase  in  milk.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  LaCrosse  Cheese  &  Butter  Company  has 
adopted  our  recommendations  and  is  building  factories 
without  any  curing  rooms  and  curingr  the  product  in  a 
central  establishment.  W.  A.  Henry,  Director. 

Wisconsin  Ex.  Station,  Madison. 

From  the  bulletin  to  which  Prof.  Henry  thus  gives 


our  readers  early  access  we  take  the  following  very 
satisfactory  summary  ■ 

Although  cheese  is  unsuitable  as  a  food  product 
when  first  made,  it  soon  undergoes  a  series  of  changes 
if  left  to  itself  that  converts  the  insoluble  green  curd 
into  readily  digestible  cheese  having  a  high  nutritive 
value.  This  change  is  brought  about  by  the  opera- 
tion of  ferment  action  due  to  the  presence  of  chemi- 
cal ferments  (enzyms)  and  living  organisms  (bacteria, 
mostly). 

Relation  op  Temperature  to  Cheese  Curing. — 
The  rate  of  change  and  the  nature  of  the  products 
formed  by  these  fermentations  are  markedly  affected 
by  the  temperature  at  which  the  green  cheese  is  kept. 
Under  summer  conditions,  the  temperature  is  often 
much  too  high,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  quality  of 
the  product  is  at  times  materially  impaired. 

This  fact  has  been  recognized  more  forcibly  within 
recent  years,  and  much  effort  has  been  expended  to 
control  as  far  as  possible  the  temperature  of  cheese- 
curing  rooms.  By  the  aid  of  cold-air  ducts,  improved 
insulation  and  other  devices,  the  diurnal  fluctuation 
in  temperature  of  cheese  rooms  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  it  is  now  possible  to  keep  the  same  in  the 
neighborhood  of  60°  F.,  at  which  point  the  cheese  is 
much  improved  over  that  cured  at  higher  temper- 
atures. Furthermore,  it  has  always  been  considered 
impossible  to  properly  ripen  cheese  if  the  temper- 
ature of  the  curing  rooms  was  allowed  to  fall  too  low, 
the  general  belief  being  that  such  a  condition  caused 
the  development  of  a  bitter  flavor  and  otherwise  in- 
jured the  texture  of  the  product. 

Cold-Curing  of  Cheese. — The  method  treated  in 
this  bulletin  rests  on  an  experimental  inquiry  cover- 
ing a  period  of  several  years  and  embracing  a  large 
quantity  of  cheese,  and  handled  under  sufficiently  di- 
verse conditions  to  seem  to  warrant  the  application 
of  the  conclusions  reached  to  commercial  practice. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  as  follows: 

1.  Cheese  can  be  cured  at  temperatures  much 
lower  than  those  heretofore  employed  (50°  F.,  down 
to  and  even  below  freezing). 

2.  Curing  at  these  temperatures  can  be  started 
with  safety  immediately  after  the  cheese  are  taken 
from  the  press,  without  submitting  them  to  a  pre- 
liminary cure  at  higher  temperatures. 

3.  Cheese  made  from  good  milk  and  so  cured  do 
not  acquire  a  bitter  or  otherwise  undesirable  flavor. 

4.  On  the  contrary,  the  flavor  produced  when 
ripened  from  33°-50°  F.  is  relatively  mild  but  clean, 
the  texture  in  time  becoming  smooth,  waxy  and  silky, 
the  body  solid  and  color  even.  In  all  respects  the 
product  at  these  lower  temperatures  is  improved 
over  that  ripened  at60°F.,  the  temperature  that 
has  heretofore  been  considered  ideal  for  cheddar 
ripening. 

5.  The  rate  of  curing  is  dependent  upon  the  tem- 
perature employed,  being  more  rapid  at  the  higher 
temperatures  used.  The  quality  of  the  product  is, 
however,  quite  similar  in  cheese  cured  through  a 
range  of  10°-15°  from  50°  F.  downward. 

6.  In  comparison  with  cheese  made  under  identi- 
cal conditions  but  cured  at  60°  F.,  the  commercial 
value  of  the  cold-cured  product  was  almost  without 
exception  superior. 

7.  Not  only  is  the  cold-cured  cheese  of  better  qual- 
ity itself,  but  it  is  of  much  more  uniform  grade,  and 
possesses  a  very  much  better  keeping  quality  than 
that  cured  at  60°  F.  and  above. 

8.  While  the  cold-cured  cheese  is  exceptionally 
mild  in  flavor,  even  when  a  year  or  more  old,  it  is 
possible  to  develop  almost  any  degree  of  flavor  de- 
sired by  exposing  the  cheese  to  higher  temperatures 
(60°  F.)  for  varying  periods  of  time  after  they  have 
been  thoroughly  broken  down  under  cold-curing  con- 
ditions. The  danger  of  developing  abnormal  or  unde- 
sirable flavors  is  much  less  in  this  subsequent  treat- 
ment than  it  is  where  the  green  cheese  is  held  for  a 
period  at  high  temperatures. 

9.  In  cold-cured  cheese  it  is  permissible  to  use 
much  larger  amounts  of  rennet  than  can  be  safely 
used  in  cheese  cured  at  60°  F.  or  above.  This  increase 
in  rennet  hastens  the  course  of  the  ripening  and  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  cheese  more  open  in  body; 
but  even  with  two  or  three  times  the  normal  amount 
of  rennet,  the  flavor  of  cold-cured  cheese  is  still 
clean  and  mild,  and  the  texture  smooth  and  silky. 

10.  Cold-cured  (40°  F.)  cheese  only  lost  about  one- 
half  as  much  moisture  in  eight  months  as  cheese  of 
the  same  make  cured  at  60°  F.  Although  it  is  ad- 
visable to  hold  cold  cured  cheese  for  a  longer  time 
than  normally  cured,  the  losses  incident  to  drying  do 
not  exceed  those  that  would  occur  at  60°  F.  and  are 
much  less  than  would  be  found  under  conditions  that 
now  normally  occur. 

11.  At40°F.,  or  below,  mold  does  not  occur  as 
rapidly  as  at  higher  temperatures,  and  if  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air 
from  becoming  too  high,  the  growth  of  mold  is  con- 
fined simply  to  the  production  of  mycelium  (white 
fuzzy  growth)  which  can  be  readily  removed,  and  does 
not  develop  the  spore-bearing  (dark  green  or  black) 
stage.  The  custom  of  paraffining  the  cheese  is  now 
being  followed  extensively  to  prevent  growth  of 
mold. 

12.  The  application  of  the  cold-curing  system  to 
cheese  ripening  entails  a  somewhat  heavier  expense 
than  is  now  incurred,  because  of  the  increased  period 
of  storage  and  the  interest  on  the  working  capital. 


Under  proper  conditions  this  increased  cost  is,  how 
ever,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  enhanced 
value  of  the  product  and  the  lessened  losses  due  to 
diminished   evaporations  and  abnormal  fermenta- 
tions. 

Consolidated  Cheese-Curing  Stations.  —  The 
above  system  of  cheese  curing  can  not  well  be  applied 
to  the  handling  of  the  product  of  a  single  factory,  as 
it  entails  the  use  of  refrigeration — natural  or  me- 
chanical— to  secure  the  desired  temperatures.  If, 
however,  co-operative  effort  is  secured  between  a 
number  of  contiguous  factories,  or  a  system  of  fac- 
tories under  syndicate  control,  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  properly  insulated  and  equipped  cold-curing 
station  would  be  no  more  than  must  be  expended  in 
building  proper  curing  rooms  in  a  dozen  to  twenty 
factories.  Where  a  consolidated  curing  station  is 
erected,  the  making  factories  may  be  of  simplest 
construction,  and  do  not  need  any  provision  for  cur- 
ing the  cheese,  as  the  product  should  be  shipped  every 
few  days  to  the  central  curing  station. 

There  are  numerous  other  evident  advantages 
that  will  accrue  from  this  method  of  handling  cheese, 
all  of  which  will  tend  to  lower  the  cost  of  the  product, 
such  as  the  lessened  expenses  of  buying,  of  transpor- 
tation, etc.,  while  at  the  same  time  the  product  is  of 
better  quality,  more  uniform  and  of  much  better 
keeping  quality. 

Already  the  system  of  consolidated  curing  has  been 
introduced  into  this  State;  but,  with  the  development 
of  the  cold-curing  system,  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  centralized  method  is  made  still  more  imperative 
and  doubtless  will  lead  in  the  near  future  to  a  ma- 
terial change  in  the  cheese  industry. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Petaluma  Poultry  Industry. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  and  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock,  the 
distinguished  experts  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture,  whose  visit  to  California  we  noted  last 
July,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Petaluma  poultry  district, 
and  Prof.  Henry  makes  some  interesting  comments 
thereon  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette.  The  account  will 
be  acceptable  to  California  readers  generally  and  we 
reproduce  it  herewith  : 

California  is  a  region  of  the  most  varied  agricul- 
tural industries  which  are  carried  on  in  extensive 
form  in  various  districts.  Probably  no  State  in  the 
Union  consumes  a  larger  number  of  eggs  and  fowls 
per  capita  than  the  Golden  State.  Enormous  quan- 
tities of  poultry  and  eggs  are  produced  within  the 
State,  and  yet  in  spite  of  this  there  are  heavy  im- 
ports of  both  dressed  poultry  and  eggs.  While  fowls 
are  kept  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  State  in 
some  numbers,  the  center  of  the  industry  may  easily 
be  located  at  Petaluma. 

It  was  a  most  pleasant  day  that  we  chose  for  our 
journey  to  study  the  industry.  In  our  company  were 
Dr.  A.  B.  Ward,  veterinarian  of  the  University  of 
California ;  Mr.  Charles  D.  Pierce,  proprietor  of 
Pierce  Bros.'  Holstein  farm,  Rough  and  Ready  isl- 
and, near  Stockton  ;  Dr.  S.  M.  Babcock  of  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  Station,  and  myself.  It  was  a 
delightful  journey  across  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
by  ferry  to  Tiburon,  and  thence  about  30  miles  north- 
ward to  the  thriving  little  city  of  Petaluma.  Here 
we  were  aided  in  our  work  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Gray,  man- 
ager of  the  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  who  gave  us 
much  helpful  information.  Petaluma  is  located  in 
southern  Sonoma  county,  nestling  against  golden,  bil- 
lowy hills,  dotted  here  and  there  with  live  oak  trees, 
whose  deep  green  foliage  greatly  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  region.  A  thrifty  town  it  appears, 
too,  judging  from  the  character  of  both  the  business 
houses  and  the  residences.  One  comes  across  poul- 
try everywhere,  even  within  the  city  limits,  and  on 
all  sides  there  are  evidences  that  the  prolific  and 
profitable  hen  rules  supreme  in  the  minds  of  these 
people. 

Under  Mr.  Pierce's  guidance  we  were  quickly  on 
our  tour  of  inspection  and  soon  noted  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  situation.  Hundreds  of  poul- 
try raisers  live  on  little  "  ranches,"  varying  from  an 
acre  or  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  or  more.  The  houses 
are  often  but  one  story  in  height,  all  the  older  ones 
embowered  in  trees  and  clambering  vines,  single  red 
geraniums  often  reaching  8  feet  in  height  and  cover- 
ing a  space  wider  than  one  can  reach  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  delicate  roses  climbing  upward, 
sprawling  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Back  of  the 
residence,  and  often  flanking  it,  were  simple,  inex- 
pensive board  structures  which  house  the  poultry 
when  they  need  housing.  These  buildings  were  white- 
washed and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  At  the  first 
place  visited  we  learned  something  of  how  highly  the 
industry  is  specialized.  Eight  incubators,  well 
warmed  up  to  their  work,  were  busy  acting  as  foster 
mothers,  taking  the  place  of  the  hen,  whose  business 
was  cut  down  to  the  single  effort  of  egg  production. 
These  incubators  were  under  the  elevated  domicile. 
The  principal  business  of  this  poultryman  was  to 
hatch  eggs  with  incubators.  If  the  neighbors  brought 
him  eggs  his  charge  was  $3  per  hundred  for  all  the 
chicks  turned  out  ;  while  if  he  furnished  the  eggs  the 
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chicks  fresh  from  the  incubator  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  purchaser  for  $5  per  hundred. 

The  White  Leghorn  is  Petaluma's  favorite  fowl. 
This  fact  was  made  plain  to  us  early  during  our 
sojourn.  Here  and  there  everywhere  on  the  hillsides 
and  about  the  homes  could  be  seen  beautiful  white 
birds,  while  few  with  any  color  to  feathers  were  in 
evidence.  California's  sun  is  always  hot,  and  in  mid- 
summer it  shines  fiercely.  As  the  day  warmed  up 
the  fowls  disappeared  until,  as  we  rode  about,  there 
were  plenty  of  whitewashed  poultry  buildings  in  evi- 
dence, but  very  few  fowls — often  not  a  single  one  in 
sight.  All  had  sought  the  shade  of  trees,  shrubs  or 
houses.  As  the  sun  neared  the  horizon  the  birds 
reappeared,  vast  numbers  showing  up  on  all  sides, 
out  for  the  evening  meal  and  enjoying  the  cool  of  that 
portion  of  the  day.  The  White  Leghorn  is  chosen  by 
the  ranchers  because  it  is  vigorous,  thrifty  and, 
above  all,  an  excellent  layer.  Petaluma  poultrymen 
are  primarily  egg  producers,  and  the  White  Leg- 
horn seems  to  come  nearest  to  filling  this  require- 
ment. When  one  visits  different  stock  farms  be  soon 
comes  to  observe  how  the  same  breeds  of  cattle  will 
vary  on  different  farms,  according  to  the  judgment 
and  business  ability  of  the  owner.  There  was  just  the 
same  striking  difference  observed  with  Leghorn  fowls 
about  Petaluma.  In  some  yards  the  birds  were  not 
particularly  large  or  attractive  ;  in  others  fine  speci- 
mens of  true  form,  with  the  healthiest  of  combs  and 
plumage,  charmed  the  visitor.  One  would  not  be- 
lieve that  such  striking  differences  could  be  possible 
within  so  limited  an  area  as  we  here  observed. 

Some  statistics  may  not  be  without  interest.  Sec- 
retary Cromwell  of  the  Petaluma  Board  of  Trade, 
according  to  the  Petaluma  Poultry  Journal,  reports 
that  for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March  29,  1902, 
the  local  dealers  of  Petaluma  handled  104,636  dozen 
of  eggs,  for  which  they  paid  $15,118.  Individual 
shippers  sent  to  San  Francisco  40,000  dozen  eggs 
additional.  Besides  this,  600  dozen  poultry  were 
shipped.  The  total  value  of  these  products  for  the 
six  days  was  about  $18,000,  or  $3000  per  day.  Multi- 
plying the  dozens  by  12,  we  note  that  in  this  one 
week  there  were  produced  1,695,632  eggs. 

A  Petaluma  poultryman  with  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
ground  at  his  disposal  reports  in  the  same  journal  his 
returns  for  the  year  as  follows  : 

Average  number  laying  hens  during  year   365 

Number  of  dozen  eggs  sold  3752 

Average  price  received  per  dozen  (cents)   25s 

Receipts  from  sale  of  eggs  $963  22 

Cost  of  feed   340  46 

Profit  from  laying  hens   622  76 

Average  revenue  per  hen   2  64 

Average  expense  per  hen   93 

Net  profit  per  hen   1  71 

Average  number  eggs  from  each  hen  123J 

This  same  poultryman  also  runs  several  incubators 
and  the  following  is  the  result : 

Received  for  chickens  and  broilers  $422  00 

Received  from  100  pullets   75  00 

Added  to  stock  600  pullets   377  00 

Empty  feed  sacks  sold   15  00 

Total  $889  00 

Cost  of  feed  and  eggs   483  61 

Profit  on  hatching  and  raising  $405  39 

No  help  was  employed  by  him  during  the  year,  the 
labor  being  performed  by  himself,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  his  wife. 

Other  industries  of  the  region  are  the  production 
of  butter,  hay  from  barley  and  oats,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. The  reader  will  naturally  ask  why 
Petaluma  has  grown  to  such  importance  in  f 
this  particular  industry.  Much  of  the  soil  where 
poultry  is  reared  about  this  city  is  not  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  production  of  vegetables 
or  fruits.  The  market  center — San  Francisco 
— is  not  far  away,  and  especially  important  is 
the  fact  that  Petaluma  is  blessed  with  not  only 
good  rail  but  water  communication,  giving 
very  low  freight  rates  to  the  city.  Other 
points  in  California  could  doubtless  produce 
poultry  as  satisfactorily  as  Petaluma,  but  this 
city  is  the  center  for  the  manufacture  of  in- 
cubators, feed  dealers  supply  all  sorts  of  poul- 
try foods  at  reasonable  prices  because  of  the 
large  sales  of  such  goods,  and  neighbors  learn 
from  one  another  all  troubles  to  be  avoided  and 
advantages  to  be  taken.  As  our  agricultural 
industries  progress  we  go  more  and  more  into 
specialties  and  this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  If 
one  wishes  to  post  himself  thoroughly  on  the 
poultry  situation  he  can  spend  a  most  pleasant 
day  visiting  poultry  farms  in  and  about  Peta- 
luma.  

The  Bellefluer  apple  crop  of  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley, according  to  the  Pajaronian,  is  practically 
sold.  Packers  do  not  care  to  contract  any 
more  until  trades  already  made  are  filled.  If 
the  crop  was  twice  as  heavy  it  could  be  mar- 
keted, so  great  is  the  demand  from  Los  An- 
geles, and  also  from  Eastern  cold  storage 
points.  The  call  from  southern  California  for 
Bellefleurs  is  unprecedentedly  heavy.  This 
variety  of  apple  is  a  prime  favorite  for  cold 
storage.  It  holds  up  better  than  most  varie- 
ties. 


The  Great  Oregon  Nursery  Co. 

A  SAFE  FOUNDATION  FOR  PROFITABLE  ORCHARDS 
IN  FUTURE. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Good  nurseries  are  an  essential  factor  in  the  up-  | 
building  of  a  fruit  country.  One  now  taking  the  lead 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  apparently,  from  the  excellence 
of  its  methods — the  Oregon  Nursery  Co. — is  situated 
at  Salem,  Oregon.  In  Oregon  it  stands  admittedly 
at  the  head  of  the  nursery  business,  and  its  sales 
have  extended  now  into  all  the  Western  States, 
Texas  and  Mexico.  The  good  opinion  which  the 
people  have  gained  of  it  from  experience  is  borne  out 
by  a  study  of  its  men  and  methods,  its  great  nursery 
plantations,  its  facilities  for  rapid  and  thorough  pack- 
ing, and  its  excellent  location  for  shipping. 

The  principal  men  in  the  company,  and  controlling 
its  business,  are  M.  McDonald  and  A.  McGill,  both  of 
sturdy  Scotch-Canadian  parentage,  who  early  in  life 
chose  nursery  and  horticultural  pursuits  and  believed 
that  there  were  greater  opportunities  in  that  line  in 
the  West  than  elsewhere.  By  extensive  travel 
during  their  first  few  years  on  this  coast  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  localities 
and  what  fruits  and  varieties  are  best  adapted  to 
each  which  must  always  be  the  basis  of  successful 
nursery  business.  This  knowledge  they  have  con- 
tinued to  extend  and  improve  by  further  travel  and 
investigation — of  late  years  particularly  in  Califor- 
nia, which  State  they  now  fully  recognize  as  leading 
the  world  in  fruit  production. 

Having  by  their  years  of  traveling  acquired  this 
proper  foundation  knowledge,  tbey  bought  an  excel- 
lently located  and  established  nursery  at  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, organized  the  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  with  M.  Mc- 
Donald president,  A.  McGill  secretary  and  treasurer, 
F.  W.  Power  assistant  secretary  and  bookkeeper, 
and  A.  W.  McDonald  vice-president  and  superintend- 
ent of  nurseries,  and  immediately  prepared  for  larger 
business.  This  has  come  steadily  but  surely,  till  now 
the  business  done  by  this  company  through  its  main 
plant  and  its  several  branches  exceeds  in  volume 
many  times  that  done  by  any  nursery  firm  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  company  has  now  several  hundred 
acres  of  nursery  close  to  Salem,  and  other  large 
stocks  in  those  parts  of  the  State  best  adapted  to 
the  satisfactory  growth  of  trees  and  plants  ;  two 
branch  offices  and  an  extensive  planting  ground  in 
California,  on  virgin  soil,  in  one  of  the  most  favorable 
sections  for  growing  nursery  stock  ;  a  very  large  and 
well  established  business  in  Montana,  located  at  Mis- 
soula, where  thousands  of  acres  of  healthy  apple 
orchards,  paying  handsome  profits,  testify  to  their 
reliability;  and  a  large  and  increasing  nursery  plant 
and  business  in  Washington,  near  North  Yakima. 

All  these  branches  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  tried  and  trusted  men,  expert  in  methods  and  hor- 
ticultural knowledge,  and  all  are  located  with  a  spe- 
cial view  to  the  wants  of  the  States  they  supply  with 
stock  and  the  conditions  for  growing  such  stock  most 
perfectly. 

One  of  the  editors  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
while  in  attendance  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  re- 
cently, made  a  careful  study  and  examination  of  the 
home  plant  at  that  place,  and  was  pleased  to  find 
just  such  splendid,  great  fields  of  healthy,  beautiful 
nursery  stock,  well-drained  soil,  thorough  cultiva- 
tion, strict  regard  for  correctness  in  varieties,  care- 
ful, painstaking  superintendence,  perfected  shipping 
facilities,  and  other  conditions,  which  easily  explain 


the  wonderful  success  and  popularity  of  this  great 
nursery  concern.  Reason  from  this,  the  center,  and 
remembering  that  all  the  valuable  lessons  learned 
here  are  carried  out,  from  their  very  inception,  at 
all  these  branch  nurseries,  it  is  easy  to  predict  the 
bright  future  of  this  great  chain  of  associated  nurs- 
eries. Learning,  each  one,  by  the  very  experience 
of  the  others,  they  will  grow  stronger,  better  and 
more  valuable  to  the  orchardists  of  the  States  in 
which  they  are  located. 

The  Oregon  Nursery  Co.  stands  ready  to  guaran- 
tee its  every  claim  and  make  good  any  possible  error 
that  may  creep  in.  But  its  success  depends  on  not 
having  any  such  errors  ;  and  it  is  inspiring  to  note 
here  the  infinite  pains  taken  everywhere  to  prevent 
them,  for  every  manager  of  one  of  these  branches 
fully  realizes  that  an  error  in  naming  a  variety  is 
almost  a  crime. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  company  and  its  oper- 
ations can  be  gained  from  the  pictures  on  the  first 
page,  showing  the  office  and  packing  force,  together 
with  a  block  of  300,000  apple  trees. 

The  variety  stocks  of  this  home  plant  are  this  year 
largely  included  in  one  block  of  100  acres — fine  roll- 
ing land,  rich,  sandy  loam,  near  the  State  Fair 
grounds,  and  conveniently  situated  for  transporta- 
tion by  railroad  or  river.  Within  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  are  their  several  other  nursery  stocks  and  a 
large  block  or  field  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  all  in  good  health. 

The  packing  facilities  of  the  company  are  ample. 
Those  at  Salem  are  close  to  the  company's  office,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and 
within  a  couple  of  blocks  of  its  depot.  The  offices, 
packing  houses,  sales  yard  and  shipping  tracks  are 
in  extensive  and  beautifully  ornamented  grounds, 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  capitol  building.  From 
the  dome  of  this  building  one  gets  a  view  of  beauti- 
ful, green  Oregon,  "God's  great,  green  State,"  as 
Joaquin  Miller  has  it. 

In  the  almost  unlimited  supply  of  moss  for  packing 
the  Oregon  Nursery  Co.  has  a  wonderful  advantage, 
insuring  the  transportation  of  its  stock  in  perfect 
condition  from  nursery  to  orchard.  All  of  its  ship- 
ments are  packed  in  this  material,  which  is  the  best 
thing  known  for  the  purpose,  for  all  temperatures 
and  conditions,  and  by  reason  of  the  great  demand 
for  it  from  nurseries  in  other  localities,  not  so  favor- 
ably situated,  it  has  become  a  large  shipper  of  moss, 
in  both  wholesale  and  retail  lots.  The  liberal  use  of 
moss  is  doubtless  one  of  the  elements  of  this  com- 
pany's success  in  shipping  to  points  no  matter  how 
remote  and  through  temperatures  however  trying. 

Neither  of  the  pictures  which  we  are  able  here  to 
present  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive- 
ness  of  the  company's  packing  plant.  This  large 
building,  directly  back  of  the  men,  as  shown  in  the 
lower  picture,  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  equipped  throughout  with  electric 
lights  and  the  most  approved  baling  appliances,  and 
during  the  height  of  both  the  spring  and  autumn 
packing  seasons  work  is  continued  day  and  night. 

The  packing  facilities  include  a  fumigating  room 
for  treating  trees  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 
as  required  by  law  in  Oregon.  Into  this  the 
trees  go  for  precautionary  treatment  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  packing  house.  They  are  then  put  in  stalls 
by  varieties,  taken  from  as  wanted  for  orders,  the 
roots  coated  by  dipping  into  a  prepared  blue  clay 
mud,  filled  in  and  wrapped  with  wet  moss,  and  tops 
and  all  wrapped  again  in  a  coating  of  straw.  Spe- 
cial machinery,  some  operated  by  electricity,  expe- 
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dites  all  this  work,  and  bales  them  up 
neatly  and  securely,  allowing  much  more 
rapid  work  and  much  less  injury  to  trees 
or  roots  than  can  possibly  be  secured 
by  hand  work  alone.  The  packing  house 
facilities  also  include  four  cold  storage 
rooms,  which  are  of  much  use  to  some 
localities  requiring  late  deliveries,  and 
for  the  use  of  which  no  charge  is  made. 
These  rooms  are  perfectly  dark,  can  be 
kept  as  damp  or  as  dry  as  may  be  de- 
sired, and  in  them  not  even  white 
rootlets  sustain  the  least  injury. 

The  company  will  probably  put  out 
from  this  establishment  over  1,500,000 
trees  this  season,  ample  in  variety  for 
all  the  purposes  of  its  extended  trade, 
both  orchard  and  ornamental. 

In  the  orchard  varieties  it  will  offer 
one  specialty  which  the  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  have  discussed 
through  these  columns.  This  is  the 
Tilton  apricot.  Under  the  thorough  in- 
vestigation given  this  new  variety  by 
the  Oregon  Nursery  Co.,  that  which 
especially  commended  it  was  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  bloom  all  at  once,  as  do 
other  varieties,  but  extends  its  bloom- 
ing time  over  a  considerable  period,  so 
that  not  all  of  its  blossoms  are  liable 
to  be  caught  by  a  frost.  As  it  usually 
takes  the  perfection  of  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  blossoms  on  a  tree  to  make 
a  good  crop,  the  importance  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Tilton  will  be  seen  by 
all.  On  account  of  this  the  original 
tree  has  not  failed  of  a  good  crop  in  the 
thirteen  years  it  has  been  bearing,  nor 
have  any  other  trees  of  the  variety 
failed,  so  far  as  is  known.  As  the  fruit 
is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Moorpark, 
and  equal  in  flavor  to  any  variety,  the 
future  of  the  Tilton  seems  assured. 

The  old  established  Royal  having  long 
ago  proved  its  excellence  for  many 
localities,  they  will,  of  course,  also  offer 
a  large  stock  of  that  variety. 

The  Sugar  prune,  that  wonderful  ad- 
dition to  horticultural  wealth  from 
Luther  Burbank,  the  "  Wizard  of  Hor- 
ticulture," has  also  received  close  in- 
vestigation and  study  by  these  careful 
nurserymen  during  the  two  or  three 
years  of  its  fruiting,  both  in  California 
and  Oregon.  It  seems  to  fulfill  all  that 
was  hoped  or  claimed  for  it  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  so  they  now  offer  it 
in  full  supply. 

Novelties  and  new  varieties  are  taken 
up  by  this  company  only  after  very 
careful  investigation,  and  their  patrons 
will  go  far  on  their  recommendation. 

The  principal  owners  in  the  company, 
M.  McDonald  and  A.  McGill,  are  giving 
their  time  to  making  the  acquaintance 
of  fruit  growers,  to  the  study  of  locali- 
ties, to  the  discovery  and  experimental 
propagation  of  new  and  improved 
varieties  for  various  sections,  and  in  all 
ways  assisting  orchardists  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  ideal  of  profit- 
able production  in  the  various  States 
covered  by  their  operations. 


Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Prosperous  Season  for  Grape 
GROWERS. — Livermore  Herald:  The 
vintage  of  1902  is  proving  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  the  grape  growers.  They  ex- 
pected a  good  vintage,  but  the  most  san- 
guine did  not  anticipate  the  magnificent 
crop  that  is  being  harvested.  There  is  no 
lack  of  pickers  and  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a 
ton  they  are  doing  fairly  well.  The  Pio- 
neer Winery,  which  is  conducted  by  the 
California  Wine  Association,  is  handling 
more  grapes  than  any  other  winery  in  the 
county.  A  total  of  500  tons  have  been 
crushed  up  to  date  and  at  least  700  tons 
more  will  be  received.  None  but  the 
black  varieties  are  being  handled  at  this 
winery,  for  which  Mr.  McNally  has  been 
paying  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton.  In  a  few 
exceptional  cases  more  is  being  paid,  and 
for  the  white  grapes  in  one  local  vineyard 
he  paid  $35  a  ton.  The  private  wineries 
of  the  valley,  of  which  there  are  quite  a 
number,  are  all  reporting  an  exceedingly 
favorable  season. 

FRESNO. 
Pig  Crop  Late.— Republican:  Mark- 
arlan,  who  perhaps  packs  more  figs  than 
any  other  one  packer,  says  the  figs  will 
not  be  out  of  the  way  before  October  15. 
He  is  working  a  large  force  of  help,  and 
still  the  wagons  loaded  with  figs  fight  for 
place  in  line  before  his  house.  He  is  not 
receiving  raisins,  or  has  not  been,  because 
of  the  great  quantity  of  figs  on  hand,  but 


he  might  have  had  thirty  to  forty  tons 
of  raisins  in  his  house  by  this  time  had  he 
been  in  a  position  to  handle  them.  Prac- 
tically the  same  is  true  of  the  other  fig 
packers,  and  to  have  the  crop  hanging  on 
until  the  middle  of  October  is  a  state  of 
affairs  heretofore  unexperienced. 

GLENN. 

Fifty  Mules  Burned.— The  big  barn 
on  the  Butte  ranch  owned  by  Eppenger& 
Co.,  situated  18  miles  northwest  of  Wil- 
lows, was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  fire  at 
1  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  Fifty  mules 
were  burned  to  death.  Several  of  the 
employes  had  narrow  escapes.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $10,000. 

An  Alfalfa  Crop.— Reedley  Expo- 
nent: C.  L.  Knestric  of  Lordsburg,  N.  M., 
is  the  owner  of  eighty  acres  of  alfalfa  3 
miles  south  of  Reedley.  He  has  had  the 
crops  this  season  cut  and  stacked.  He 
has  already  sold  526  tons  of  hay  in  the 
stack  at  $5  per  ton,  and  has  a  hundred- 
ton  crop  now  ready  to  cut.  There  were 
two  months'  feed  from  January  to  March 
and  will  be  fed  again  this  fall.  Mr.  Knes- 
tric has  paid  $1.50  per  ton  for  cutting  and 
stacking  the  hay,  leaving  him  $3.50  per 
ton  net.  This  is  on  sub-irrigated  land, 
with  water  in  the  ditches,  no  other  irriga- 
tion being  necessary. 

KINGS. 

Young  Vines  That  Are  Great.— 
Hanford  Journal :  C.  F.  Fuller  has  seven 
acres  of  wine  grapes  on  his  Cross  Creek 
farm  that  are  a  wonder  for  production. 
The  vines  are  but  one  year  old,  yet  they 
produced  grapes  that  brought  $78,  or  a 
little  over  $11  to  the  acre.  They  were 
sold  to  the  winery  of  West  &  Son  in  this 
city  this  year  for  that  price.  They  gave 
on  an  average  23%  sugar,  and  one  wagon- 
load  went  26%  sugar.  The  grapes  were 
grown  in  light  alkali  soil. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Estimates  of  Walnut  Crop.— Ful- 
lerton  Tribune :  Conservative  estimates 
of  the  walnut  crop  place  the  output  at 
from  800  to  825  carloads,  which  is  25% 
larger  than  last  year,  with  a  greater  per- 
centage of  hard  shells.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  allied  walnut  associations  of  southern 
California,  held  in  Los  Angeles,  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  members  the  price  for 
the  present  crop  was  established  at  12 
cents  per  pound. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —Pomona 
Progress  :  Peach  canning  at  the  Pomona 
cannery  is  now  finished  for  the  season,  100 
carloads  having  been  packed.  The  fruit 
for  the  most  part  has  been  of  exceptional 
quality,  a  large  tonnage  having  been 
shipped  here  from  Fresno  county.  The 
work  of  canning  tomatoes  began  two 
weeks  ago.  This  year's  output  will  reach 
60  carloads.  Only  320  tons  of  apricots 
were  canned  and  dried  at  the  Pomona 
cannery  this  season,  the  greater  part 
being  dried.  For  the  past  two  months 
the  institution  has  employed  an  average 
of  300  workers  a  day.  Good  prices  are 
being  obtained  for  grapes,  and  already 
buyers  are  around  offering  8£@9  cents  a 
pound  for  walnuts  for  future  delivery. 
There  will  probably  be  about  two-thirds 
of  a  crop. 

Oranges  Sell  for  $10.50  a  Box.  — 
Covina  Argus:  A  dispatch  from  New  York 
received  Monday  states  that  a  car  of  Va- 
lencia oranges  from  Covina  had  been  sold 
on  the  market  that  day,  breaking  the 
price  record  for  California  fruit.  The 
price  paid  was:  Extra  fancy  96's,  $10  50; 
126 's,  $10;  150's,  $8,  making  an  average  of 
$9.60  per  box.  The  fruit  was  grown  by 
E.  H.  Lahee,  whose  10-acre  grove  is  lo- 
cated within  the  city  limits  of  Covina,  and 
was  formerly  the  property  of  J.  H.  Cool- 
man,  who  sold  the  place  to  Mr.  Lahee  in 
1898  for  $1000  an  acre.  This  same  gentle- 
man also  sold  a  car  in  the  same  market 
on  Thursday  of  last  week  at  $9.60  for  the 
extra  fancy  96's. 

MADERA. 
Irrigation  for  Grain.— Times:  The 
greatest  field  for  immediate  as  well  as 
future  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  Madera  county  must  be  in  the 
pumping  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes. 
In  the  meantime  several  of  our  farmers 
are  installing  pumping  plants,  and  they 
will  soon  be  independent  of  irrigation 
companies  and  streams.  Borden  &  Free- 
land  were  the  pioneers  in  that  line  in  this 
county,  and  have  a  plant  which  insures 
feed  for  their  splendid  dairy  herd  without 
regard  to  the  weather,  and  their  example 
is  being  followed  by  their  neighbors. 
They  have  just  finished  irrigating  150 
acres  at  a  cost  of  not  over  $1  an  acre,  and 
the  increase  of  the  yield  will  much  more 
than  pay  for  the  extra  expense.  Next 
season  there  will  be  half  a  dozen  plants  in 
operation  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
when  the  experience  of  others  can  be 
noted  and  the  usual  cost  of  irrigating  by 
this  method  be  determined.  The  question 
has  often  been  asked,  "Will  it  pay  to  irri- 
gate grain  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  ?  " 
i  We  are  informed  that  where  water  does 


not  cost  over  $2  50  to  $3  an  acre  each  year 
that  it  will  pay  well.  Several  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  here,  and  they  all 
seem  to  warrant  the  statement  that  irri- 
gating grain  pays.  In  every  instance  the 
addition  of  water  more  than  doubles  the 
yield,  and  in  some  instances  quadruples 
the  yield  of  land  adjoining  not  irrigated. 
Another  experiment  that  has  been  made 
here  is  that  of  planting  the  land  to  alfalfa, 
letting  it  stay  in  that  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  then  planting  it  to  grain.  In  every 
instance  it  has  proven  a  success,  one  field 
of  barley  yielding  over  thirty  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

ORANGE. 

Walnuts  Maturing  Early.— M.  D. 
Halladay,  a  walnut  grower  of  Santa  Ana, 
notes  that  walnuts  are  beginning  to  drop 
in  considerable  quantities  in  a  number  of 
the  orchards  in  that  section.  In  general, 
the  season  is  ten  to  fifteen  days  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  the  nuts  began  to  drop 
last  year,  and  conditions  now  point  to  a 
considerably  earlier  harvest  than  usual. 
In  general,  the  crop  promises  to  be  larger 
than  last  year,  although  not  as  large  as 
was  at  first  expected. 

An  Order  for  Chiles  —J.  B.  Joplin, 
the  Chile  King,  has  just  received  an  order 
from  the  Pioneer  Chile  Packing  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles  for  fifty  tons  of  green  chiles 
and  will  commence  immediately  to  fill  the 
order.  He  expects  to  ship  from  one  to 
two  tons  a  day  until  the  order  is  filled. 
Mr.  Joplin  has  supplied  this  firm  for  the 
past  three  years  with  green  chiles  and 
they  purchase  exclusively  from  him.  He 
has  fifty  acres  planted  this  year  and  the 
present  crop  will  amount  to  about  250 
tons.  He  has  just  moved  a  house  onto  his 
chile  ranch  and  will  put  in  an  evaporating 
outfit  and  will  evaporate  all  but  those 
needed  to  supply  the  order  just  received. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Good  Onion  Crop.— Chico  valley 
Champion:  Fred  Armbrust  has  finished 
harvesting  his  onion  crop  and  now  has 
most  of  it  stored  in  his  warehouse  await- 
ing a  favorable  market.  He  planted  nine 
and  one-half  acres  to  onions  in  the  early 
summer,  on  Central  avenue  north  of  town, 
and  gave  them  thorough  and  intelligent 
care  and  cultivation.  The  soil  is  a  tight 
sandy  loam  and  dry.  From  the  nine  and 
a  half  acres  Mr.  Armbrust  has  harvested 
about  twenty-five  tons  of  onions.  The 
varieties  raised  are  Prizetakers,  Austra- 
lian Browns,  Yellow  Danvers,  Silver  King 
and  a  small  pickle  variety.  The  latter 
two  varieties  he  is  now  selling,  but  the 
former  three  he  has  in  his  storage  ware- 
house awaiting  a  favorable  market. 

Streams  of  Beets.— The  beet  har- 
vest is  not  quite  half  finished  and  the  total 
sliced  at  the  factory  foots  up  44,807  tons. 
The  sugar  percentage  is  keeping  up  fairly 
well,  the  average  for  the  past  week  being 
about  15%.  Most  of  the  beets  now  com- 
ing in  are  large,  indicating  a  heavy  yield. 
Work  in  the  factory  is  progressing  quite 
satisfactorily,  running  steadily  at  about 
875  tons  per  day. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Fine  Record  for  Beans— Union: 
On  a  piece  of  ground  40x60  feet,  besides 
using  all  the  Kentucky  Wonder  beans  that 
the  family  needed,  H.  A.  Buford  has  sold 
over  200  pounds,  netting  from  2J  to  3 
cents  per  pound. 

Grape  Harvest. — The  grape  harvest 
at  San  Diego,  now  under  full  headway,  is 
a  remarkably  fine  one.  The  yield  is  re- 
ported as  from  30%  to  200%  above  that  of 
last  year.  The  large  gain  of  200%  is 
given  by  Mr.  Hess,  who  has  charge  of  the 
vineyard  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  late  of 
Wichita,  Kan  ,  who  purchased  the  Mc- 
Koon  ranch  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Off 
of  thirty  acres  he  gathered  6000  trays, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pounds  to 
the  tray,  gives  a  yield  of  120,000  pounds 
of  grapes  and  24,000  pounds  of  raisins — a 
very  encouraging  yield. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Bean  Threshing  —  Press:  The  big 
steam  thresher  is  at  work  on  the  Hope 
ranch.  Reports  from  the  bean  fields 
show  that  the  crop  is  about  one-third 
short  of  last  year's  yield.  The  market 
has  not  yet  been  formed,  buyers  being  a 
little  coy,  and  the  producers  not  over 
anxious  to  sell  at  alow  figure.  [Producers 
are  decidedly  level  headed  in  not  display- 
ing any  anxiety  to  sell  at  low  figures. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  buyers 
now  at  comparatively  good  prices.  Some- 
times as  serious  a  mistake  is  made  by 
holding  on  too  long  as  selling  too  soon. — 
Ed  ] 

SHASTA. 
A  Northern  Colony. — Advices  from 
Redding  state  that  nearly  5000  acres  of 
land  in  the  Happy  valley  fruit  district,  in 
western  Shasta  county,  is  to  be  subdivided 
in  small  tracts  and  colonized.  A  San 
Francisco  life  association  is  said  to  be  the 
financial  backer  of  the  scheme.  This 
company  owns  the  Buffuin  farm  and  or- 


chard land,  containing  2300  acres.  T 
and  several  adjoining  places  will  be  pot 
in  the  scheme  and  a  large  colony  stark 
Water  will  be  taken  from  the  north  fork 
of  Cottonwood  creek  and  carried  over  the 
land  for  irrigation  purposes.    A.  Teague, 
a  real  estate  man  of  Fresno,  representing 
the  company,  has  visited  the  district  and 
made  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

SONOMA. 

Harvesting  Tobacco  Crop.— Santa 
Rosa  Republican:  The  Hermitage  To- 
bacco Co.  has  campleted  the  harvesting 
of  the  first  crop.  On  some  portions  of  the 
plantation  the  yield  runs  as  high  as  1000 
to  1200  pounds  to  the  acre. 

TULARE. 

Seedless  Sultanas  on  the  Paige 
Ranch. — A  30-acre  vineyard  of  Seedless 
Sultanas  is  a  sight  worth  going  far  to  see. 
The  vines  had  been  staked  up  high  early 
in  the  season,  but  the  weight  of  fruit  had 
broken  the  strings  tying  the  canes  to  the 
posts  and  all  had  gone  down  to  the  ground 
under  the  burden.  There  are  vines  there 
that  will  have  150  pounds  of  grapes, 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  whole  vineyard 
would  average  100  pounds  per  vine,  or  25 
tons  per  acre.  This  would  mean  150  tons 
of  raisins,  and  at  prices  that  were  ob- 
tained when  the  last  raisins  were  made 
and  sold  from  this  vineyard  it  would  yield 
an  income  of  $12,000.  However,  all  the 
grapes  from  this  vineyard  will  this  season 
go  to  the  winery.  It  has  cleared  $6000  on 
a  single  crop  and  this  year,  with  favorable 
prices  for  raisins,  might  easily  clear  $10,000. 

New  Citrus  Industry— Lindsay 
Gazette  :  A  new  company  is  being  formed 
in  San  Francisco,  to  be  known  as  the 
Paradise  Orange  Grove  Co.  of  Lindsay, 
Tulare  county,  Cal.  The  project  is  to 
plant  out  and  conduct  800  acres  of  orange 
groves,  commencing  the  work  this  year. 
The  800  acres  of  land  to  be  used  is  what  is 
known  as  the  Goldman  tract,  just  west  of 
the  county  road,  about  £  mile  west  of 
Lindsay,  sixty  acres  of  which  has  already 
been  planted,  and  about  half  of  this  is  in 
bearing.  The  company  is  to  be  organ- 
ized with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000, 
divided  into  3000  shares  at  the  par  value 
of  $100  per  share.  The  promoters,  who 
are  represented  by  J.  L.  Gooke  of  San 
Francisco,  are  said  to  be  meeting  with 
good  success. 

VENTURA. 
A  Bean  Threshing  Outfit  That  is 
a  World-Beater.— Democrat:  For  sev- 
eral months  the  Ventura  machine  shops, 
under  management  of  Wm.  Hamilton  & 
Sons,  has  been  the  busiest  spot  in  Ven- 
tura. They  are  just  putting, the  finishing 
touches  on  two  mammoth  bean  threshing 
outfits— one  for  the  Mound  Syndicate  and 
another  for  the  California  Farm  &  Fruit 
Co.,  the  corporation  in  possession  of  the 
Rancho  Santa  Clara  del  Norte.  The  latter 
equipment  is  believed  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete and  elaborate  of  its  kind  ever  turned 
out  in  the  State  of  California.  The 
thresher  is  the  finest  that  can  be  made, 
and,  with  its  accompaniment  of  fourteen 
wagons  and  up-to-date  cook  house,  makes 
a  magnificent  showing.  It  carries  with  it 
an  electrical  plant,  which  supplies  a  sys- 
tem of  lights  that  turn  night  into  day. 
The  cook  house  is  also  lighted  by  electric- 
ity, and  when  the  entire  plant  is  in  oper- 
ation it  will  furnish  a  night  scene  worth 
going  miles  to  see.  The  cost  of  this  won- 
derful equipment  is  over  $8000. 

YOLO. 

Irrigation  With  Big  Hose.— Dixon 
Tribune:  Paul  Peters  of  Yolo  has  adopted 
a  novel  way  of  irrigating  his  land.  He 
has  a  centrifugal  pump  driven  by  a  thresh- 
ing engine,  and  the  water  is  conveyed  from 
the  pump  to  his  160-acre  orchard  through 
a  14-inch  canvas  hose.  The  hose  is  in  sec- 
tions, a  horse  being  used  to  move  it  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  orchard.  Mr. 
Peters  states  that  water  can  be  conveyed 
by  this  plan  over  rises  in  the  land  without 
trouble,  and  that  a  large  area  can  be  irri- 
gated with  very  little  moving  of  the  hose 
line.  The  manager  of  the  Kahn  place 
has  tried  a  number  of  other  methods  of 
conveying  irrigation  water  about  the 
place,  but  the  hose  method  has  his  prefer- 
ence. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Curs 


The  Safoot,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWBENCE-WIIiLlAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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Rose*. 

Red  roses,  white  roses,  they  sparkle  and 
shine 

With  wonderful  radiance,  a  glory  divine. 
With  the  yellow  of  sunset,  the  whiteness 
of  6now 

Ringed  round  with  bright  yellow,  they 
sparkle  and  glow. 

Now  the  pink  of  the  eea  shell  deep  tinges 

the  cheek, 

Then  a  pale,    pretty  white  one  stands 

fragrant  and  meek, 
Then  joining  together  in  blotches  and 

bands 

In  bright  variegation,  united  they  stand. 

They  sway  o'er  your  head  where  the  river 
rolls  by, 

They  grow  by  the  roadside,  a  charm  to 
the  eye. 

And  bright  is  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
lawn 

When  the  bud's  freshly  open  in  midsum- 
mer's dawn. 

You  may  sing  of  the  shamrock,  the  this- 
tle or  pine, 

Of  the  tropic's  rich  blossoms  and  sweet 
trailing  vine, 

Of  the  jessamine's  flower,  or  the  sweet 
orange  tree, 

But  the  rose,  the  bright  queen  rose,  is 
dearest  to  me. 

—Park's  Floral  Magazine. 

The  Infatuation  of  Grandpa. 

Grandpa  Porter  had  become  a 
source  of  anxiety  to  his  son  and  his 
son's  wife,  Mrs,  John.  They  were  fully 
pursuaded  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  married  for  his  money,  and  that 
by  a  young  minx  who  might  well  be  his 
granddaughter.  That  grandpa  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  girl  they  were 
sure  ;  that  he  thought  himself  deeply 
in  love  with  her  they  feared,  for  he 
was  not  his  usual  jolly,  careless  old  self. 

He  moped  about  in  fits  of  melancholy 
abstraction  ;  he  read  romances,  and  he 
had  hunted  up  his  old  cracked  flute 
that  he  had  not  touched  for  fifty  years, 
and  stayed  out  on  the  porch  evenings 
playing  "  Robin  Adair  "  and  other  by- 
gone ballads,  with  a  wheezy  wail  that 
was  distressing. 

"  I  can  hardly  stand  it,"  Mrs.  John 
said,  pinching  up  her  pillow  in  the  vain 
effort  to  shut  out  the  sound.  "He 
acts  like  a  love-sick  boy.  I  tell  you, 
John,  we've  got  to  get  him  away,  up 
to  Eben's,  or  somewhere  out  of  her 
reach." 

"Yes,"  assented  John,  drowsily. 
"I'll  write  to  Eben  if  you'll  persuade 
him  to  go." 

"  Grandpa  Porter,  don't  you  think 
a  change  would  do  you  good  ?  "  Mrs. 
John  asked  the  next  morning.  "Eben'll 
come  for  you  any  time  you  want  to  go 
up  there  for  a  visit." 

"  I  won't  go  to  Eben's  !  I  won't  stir 
one  step  !  I  don't  like  Mrs.  Eben  ;  we 
always  quarrel.  If  you  want  me  to 
turn  out  I'll  go  over  to  Widow  Smith's 
and  board." 

And  Widow  Smith  was  the  mother 
of  the  minx. 

"Why,  grandpa,  nobody  wants  to 
turn  you  out,"  Mrs.  John  cried,  hasten- 
ing to  appease  him.  "  It  was  just  that 
you  seem  out  of  sorts  lately,  and  we 
thought  a  change  would  perk  you  up." 

"  I'm  not  out  of  sorts  !  I'm  spry  as 
anybody!"  he  declared.  "I  suppose 
you  think  I'm  getting  old,  and  sort  o' 
helpless,  and  haven't  much  life  left. 
Look  here  ! "  and  he  turned  down  a 
chair  and  skipped  over  it.  "And  look 
here  !  "  he  pranced  across  the  porch, 
jumped  the  steps,  ran  to  the  woodpile 
and  brought  in  a  big  armful,  saying 
as  he  threw  it  into  the  box,  "  I  guess 
John  couldn't  beat  that  very  much, 
could  he,  hey  ?  I  don't  go  down  to  the 
gym  for  nothing." 

"Why,  Grandpa  Porter!''  Mrs. 
John  exclaimed,  amazed  at  the  exhi- 
bition. 

A  laughing  face  looked  in  at  the  side 
door  and  a  blythe  young  voice  said 
gayly  :  "Good  for  you  Mr.  Porter! 
I  told  you  the  other  day  that  you  were 
younger  than  half  the  boys.  You 
ought  to  see  him  on  the  turning  bar, 
Mrs.  John."  She  set  a  basket  on  the 
table,  adding,  "Here  are  some  eggs 
Grandma  Taylor  was  bringing  to  you.  | 


I  thought  them  too  heavy  for  her  and 
came  along  to  carry  them  for  her.  She  ! 
looked    tired.      Take    this  rocker, 
grandma,"  in  anxious  solicitude. 

The  brisk,  anything-but-tired-looking 
old  lady,  who  had  followed  her  in,  sat 
down  stiffly  and  the  girl  rattled  on, 
"  No.  Mrs.  John,  I  can't  stop  a  minute. 
Mr.  Porter,  it's  about  time  for  you  to 
go  to  the  gym,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Grandpa  got  his  hat  with  alacrity, 
and  they  went  away,  stopping  first  for 
the  minx  to  fasten  a  rose  in  his  button- 
hole. 

"Mr.  Porter  I "  Mrs.  John  burst  out, 
sarcastically,  as  soon  as  they  were 
gone.  It  used  to  be  grandpa  before 
he  took  this  silly  notion.  "She  came 
on  purpose  to  get  him,  she's  done 
it  before — the  bold  piece  !  " 

"  I  didn't  want  any  of  her  help  ;  she 
took  the  basket  right  out  of  my  hands. 
As  if  I  couldn't  carry  it  across  the 
street.  One  would  think  me  too  old 
and  feeble  to  stand  up  alone,  to  hear 
her  take  on.  Grandpa  Porter  I"  she 
said,  indignantly,  "I'm  two  years 
younger  than  he  is,"  a  red  spot  on  each 
cheek  and  sparks  in  her  eyes. 

"I  suppose  you  saw  him  making  a 
speck  of  himself" — grandma  nodded — 
it's  disgusting  the  way  an  old  man  will 
act  when  he  takes  a  notion  to  a  young 
girl.  I  wish  his  old  flute  was  in  the 
stove.  I'd  put  it  there  if  I  dared,  I 
get  so  tired  of  his  sentimental  tooting. 
I  know  it  disturbs  your  folks,  too." 

Grandma  didn't  say  so,  but  to  tell 
the  truth,  she  kept  her  window  open 
to  hear  it  ;  the  old-fashioned  tunes  ap- 
pealed to  her  heart,  awakening  memo- 
ries of  youth  and  love. 

"  If  Grandpa  Porter  has  got  to  be 
so  foolish,  I  don't  see  why  he  couldn't 
have  taken  a  notion  to  grandma,"  Mrs. 
John  mused,  regretfully,  as  grandma 
walked  briskly  away,  erect  and  trim. 
"  That  girl  will  keep  him  off  till  noon,  I 
expect." 

Which  she  did,  and  then  hung  on  the 
gate  at  her  own  home  and  talked  to 
him  till  Mrs.  John  had  to  send  one  of 
the  children  to  tell  him  to  come  to  din- 
ner. 

The  child  ran  back  with  big  eyes, 
exclaiming  ;  "  You'd  just  ought  to  see 
grandpa  ! 

"They  all  looked  "with  big  eyes" 
when  he  came  in.  He  was  shaved 
clean  of  all  his  beautiful  white  beard, 
leaving  only  a  mustache,  and  that  was 
waxed  until  it  shone  ;  his  hair  was  cut 
in  the  latest  fashion  and,  with  his 
ruddy  cheeks  and  twinkling  eyes,  he 
looked  absurdly  young,  almost  younger 
than  his  son. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  they  stared  at 
him,  "  isn't  it  an  improvement  ?  " 

Words  failed  them. 

"I'm  prepared  for  anything  now," 
Mrs.  John  confided  to  her  husband, 
later.  "It's  plain  that  she  put  him  up 
to  it.  Maybe  if  she  knew  about  his 
will  she  wouldn't  be  so  bent  on  marry- 
ing him." 

"She  does  know;  I  had  a  good 
chance  and  told  her  the  other  day." 

"What  did  she  say  ?  " 

'  Just  laughed  and  said  folks  changed 
their  wills  sometimes.  She's  got  a 
a  long  head,  I  can  tell  you  ;  she  knows 
that  she  can  coax  his  money  out  of 
him,  and  she  don't  care  what  anybody 
thinks." 

"Perhaps  if  you  talked  right  out 
plain  to  him,  showed  him  what  a  laugh- 
ing stock  it's  making  of  him — " 

"It  wouldn't  do,  Lucy,"  her  hus- 
band interrupted.  "He'd  get  mad 
and  leave  in  a  minute.  You  know  how 
touchy  pa  is." 

Mrs.  John  groaned.  She  remem- 
bered the  threat  to  go  and  board  at 
the  minx's  home  ;  like  enough  he'd  be 
glad  of  an  excuse  to  do  so. 

Sunday  grandpa  came  out  dressed 
for  church  in  the  extreme  of  style, 
twirling  a  dainty  cane  as  airily  as  any 
callow  "dude,"  and  boldly  marched 
away  to  where  the  minx  was  waiting 
for  him  with  a  fresh  rose  for  his  but- 
tonhole. 

"  You  see,"  said  Mrs.  John  to 
Grandma  Taylor,  as  the  two  families 
walked  on  together. 

"There's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool," 
quoted  Mrs.  Ray,  grandma's  daughter. 

"Old  Mr.  Porter  is  no  fool,  though 
he  does  act  like  one,"  grandma  re- 
marked. 


"No,  more's  the  pity,"  said  John, 
half  regretfully.  "I'd  interfere  and 
stop  it  if  there  was  a  ghost  of  a  chance 
that  way.  But  he's  too  sharp  at  his 
business  affairs  to  have  anything  the 
matter  with  his  mind." 

"  Oh,  he  knew  too  well  what  he  was 
about,"  grandma  reflected,  "and  he 
walked  as  supple  as  a  boy."  She  looked 
at  the  girl  beside  him,  in  white,  fluffy  ar- 
ray, and  then  glanced  at  her  own  plain 
sombre  habiliments  and  decided  that 
she  would  no  longer  dress  for  a  funeral, 
although  it  was  considered  proper  for  1 
elderly  ladies  to  robe  themselves  thus. 

"  Mamma,"  Bessie  complained,  a  few 
days  later,  "  the  children  at  school  laugh 
at  me  and  say  that  Polly  Smith  is  go- 
ing to  be  my  grandma." 

"  Well,  wouldn't  she  be  a  sweet  little 
grandma,"  grandpa  asked,  with  a 
cackle. 

Mrs.  John  bit  her  lips  to  keep  the 
hot  words  back. 

"I  do  believe  it's  catching,"  Mrs. 
Ray  ran  across  to  confide  to  Mrs.  John. 
"  Ma's  been  and  got  a  lavender  colored 
lawn,  and  white  ties,  and  a  jaunty  bon- 
net with  lavender  ribbon  and  violets  ; 
she  says  she  has  smothered  in  black  all 
she's  going  to." 

"That's  not  so  bad,"  Mrs.  John  re- 
plied. "  As  long  as  she  don't  go  galla- 
vanting  around  with  some  young  fel- 
low." 

"Oh,  ma'd  never  think  of  marrying 
anybody.  I  just  wouldn't  allow  that 
— young  or  old,"  Mrs.  Ray  declared, 
somewhat  incoherently. 

"Well,  you  can  manage  an  old  lady, 
but  an  old  man  you  can't.  I  feel  as  if 
we  were  disgraced,"  Mrs.  John  re- 
joined. 

She  was  sure  of  it  when  one  day 
grandpa  dressed  up,  brought  a  livery 
rig  and  took  the  minx  out  for  a  ride 
to  his  farm.  She  clapped  on  her 
sunbonnet  and  went  to  interview  the 
minx's  mother. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  disgraceful  for 
■  young  girl  to  go  traipsing  off  with 
an  old  man,  Hannah  Smith,"  she  de- 
manded, with  asperity. 

"Mr.  Porter  is  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter and  a  church  member,"  Mrs. 
Smith  asserted,  bridling  defensively. 

"  Ob,  I  understand  ;  you  are  in  the 
game,  too,"  Mrs.  John  retorted. 

Mrs.  Smith  closed  her  mouth  firmly 
and  tossed  her  head.  And  Mrs.  John 
gave  it  up  and  went  home  ;  she  knew 
Hannah  Smith  well  enough  to  know 
that  you  needn't  say  anything  more  to 
her,  when  she  looked  like  that. 

Grandma  Taylor  was  just  leaving  her 
neighbor's  when  the  couple  returned. 
She  bowed  to  them  in  cold  hauteur  as 
she  passed,  and  the  saucy  minx 
laughed  gayly. 

Grandpa's  other  two  sons,  Eben  and 
Charles,  in  answer  to  urgent  appeals, 
made  their  appearance. 

Grandpa  flew  into  a  rage.  "  I  won't 
have  anybody  meddling  with  my  af- 
fairs," he  declared,  stamping  around 
noisily.  "  I'll  do  as  I  please,  and  it's 
none  of  your  business." 

Eben  remonstrated,  and  Charles 
coaxed  in  vain  ;  then  they  went  off  to 
tackle  the  minx.  Eben  gave  and  took 
immediate  offenses,  and  left  to  go  over 
it  again  uselessly  with  his  father. 

Charles  sauntered  in  when  the  storm 
had  spent  itself.  "  You're  a  gay  old 
boy,  pa,"  he  said,  slapping  grandpa  on 
the  back,  "and  you  must  bring  Mother 
Porter  up  to  see  us." 

"Now,  that  something  like  it," 
grandpa  replied,  shaking  his  hand, 
warmly. 

Her  last  hope  gone,  Mrs.  John  sub- 
sided in  tears,  and  a  headache  ;  and 
grandpa  shut  himself  up  and  played  all 
the  old  melodies  he  could  remember, 
triumphantly,  but  with  a  more  dis- 
tractingly  wheezy  wail  than  ever. 

Across  the  street  an  old  lady  lin- 
gered by  the  open  window,  listening 
hungrily,  at  times  wiping  away  a  fur- 
tive tear. 

"Grandpa  and  minx  were  thicker 
than  "peas  in  a  pod,"  Mrs.  John  said, 
after  his  declaration  of  independence 
and  victory  over  his  sons.  And  then 
one  day,  after  an  early  dinner,  he 
dressed  in  his  best  and  again  took  her 
for  a  long  ride  out  in  the  country.  It 
happened  to  be  a  day  when 
Grandma  Taylor,  in  lavender  lawn, 
white  tie  and  new  bonnet,  had  gone  to 


visit  an  old  friend,  and  Mrs.  Ray  was 
at  liberty  to  run  over  and  condole  with 
Mrs.  John. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if  it 
were  ma,  but  I'd  never  consent  to  her 
marrying  again." 

"  Pa  Porter  don't  ask  anybody's  con- 
sent, unless  it's  that  girl's.  I  guess 
you  couldn't  help  yourself  in  my  place." 

"Maybe  not.  But  ma  knows  my 
mind  too  well  ever  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  "  Why,"  she  added,  laughingly, 
"when  she  first  came  here  I  was  a 
little  anxious  about  her  and  grandpa, 
they  took  to  each  other  so.  But  she 
hasn't  had  much  to  say  about  him, 
since  I  spoke  to  her  about  it." 

"That  would  have  been  a  suitable 
match,"  Mrs.  John  replied,  "and  we 
couldn't  have  objected.  But  I  suppose 
Grandma  Taylor  is  too  old  and  with- 
ered looking  to  suit  Pa  Porter." 

"  She's  younger  than  he  is,  and  looks 
it,  too,  in  her  new  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Ray,  taking  up  the  cudgels.  Then  she 
added,  smiling:  '  We're  talking  non- 
sense ;  for  no  matter  what  anybody 
thought  of  ma,  I'd  never  allow  a  man 
in  my  father's  place." 

"  Well,  you  can  manage  an  old  lady, 
but  you  can't  a  headstrong  old  man," 
Mrs.  John  reiterated,  with  a  sigh. 

Toward  night  Mrs.  Ray  hurried  in 
again.  "Polly  Smith  has  come  home 
a-foot  and  alone  ;  what  do  you  suppose 
she's  done  with  grandpa  ? 

"Come  with  me  and  we'll  find  out," 
said  Mrs.  John. 

"The  minx  was  at  the  gate,  ap- 
parently on  the  lookout  for  some  one. 
"  How  did  you  hear  ?  "  she  asked,  her 
face  one  radiant  smile." 

"We've  heard  nothing,"  Mrs.  John 
answered,  shortly;  "I  want  to  know 
what's  become  of  Grandpa  Porter." 

"Why,  they're  riding  around  some- 
where, I  guess  ;  I  came  away  right  af- 
ter the  wedding  " 

"What  wedding — where  ?  "  shrieked 
Mrs.  John. 

"Up  to  the  parsonage,  of  course, 
and  " 

"  And  you  came  off  alone  as  soon  as 
you  were  married  ?  "  interrupted  Mrs. 
Ray  ;  Mrs.  John  was  speechless. 

"  But  I'm  not  married,"  said  the 
minx,  serenely. 

"Then,  who  "  began  Mrs.  Ray,  a 

wild  suspicion  seizing  her. 

"There  they  come!"  the  smiling 
minx  broke  in.  "  Don't  they  look 
sweet  I"  as  a  buggy  whizzed  around 
the  corner. 

"  Ma  Taylor  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Ray. 

"Grandma  Taylor- Porter,"  cor- 
rected the  minx.  And  we've  had  such 
a  time  with  her,  grandpa  and  I.  She 
was  so  afraid  of  offending  her  folks 
that  she  wouldn't  listen  to  grandpa  at 
all,  until  she  got  wretchedly  jealous  of 
me.  Poor  grandpa  was  so  miserable 
over  it — and  grandma,  herself,  wasn't 
happy." 

"No,"  added  grandma,  seriously. 
"And  I  decided  that  you  should  not 
break  both  our  hearts  with  your  no- 
tions, Emma." 

Mrs.  John  went  off  into  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, aided  by  the  minx  and  bride- 
groom. Mrs.  Ray  turned  her  back  on 
the  hilarious  crowd  and  fled. 

Eventually,  she  relented  and  took 
the  happy  old  couple  into  favor,  but 
she  never  forgave  Mrs.  John  that 
laugh. — Lena  J.  Strong. 


Headaches. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  formulates  the 
following  conclusions  :  There  are  many 
headaches  which  are  due  directly  to 
disorders  of  the  refractive  or  accom- 
modative apparatus  of  the  eyes.  In 
some  instances  the  brain  symptom  is 
often  the  most  prominent  and  some- 
times the  sole  prominent  symptom  of 
the  eye  troubles,  so  that,  while  there 
may  be  no  pain  or  sense  of  fatigue  in 
the  eye,  the  strain  with  which  it  is  used 
may  be  interpreted  solely  by  occipital 
or  frontal  headache.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  eye  troubles  may  be  the  unsus- 
pected source  of  insomnia,  vertigo, 
nausea  and  general  failure  of  health. 
In  many  cases  the  eye  trouble  becomes 
suddenly  mischievous,  owing  to  some 
failure  of  the  general  health,  or  to  in- 
creased sensitiveness  of  the  brain  from 
moral  or  mental  causes. 
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Three  Ages  of  Woman. 

At  fifteen,  like  an  opening  bud, 

The  maiden  fair  is  seen  ; 
And  she  would  have  the  world  believe 

That  she  is  full  eighteen. 

Next,  by  the  time  that  thirty  years 
Their  steady  course  have  run, 

She  then  would  have  us  understand 
She  is  but  twenty-one. 

Time  rolls  around,  her  girlhood  friends 
Are  nothing  more  but  names, 

Though  she  has  seen  but  ninety  years, 
A  century  she  claims. 

— New  York  Times. 


Honest  Little  Dick. 


rn  all  my  life  I  never  saw  so  honest  a 
little  cat  as  our  Dick.  He  not  only 
never  stole  himself,  but  he  would  not 
allow  any  other  cat  to  steal  if  he  could 
help  it.  The  dear  little  fellow,  how- 
ever, was  strongly  tempted  once,  and 
came  very  near  to  losing  his  good  name. 

One  day  the  cook  carried  out  a  pail 
of  nice  little  frostfish,  and  set  it  down 
in  the  yard.  Dick  was  there.  Dick 
always  was  near  by  when  there  were 
good  things  to  eat.  The  cook  went 
back  into  the  house  and  Dick  sat  down 
to  wait  for  her  return;  and  two  of  his 
especial  friends  were  at  the  window  up- 
stairs, looking  down  to  see  what  "  hon- 
est little  Dick  "  would  do  ! 

The  cook  was  a  long  time  coming 
back  to  dress  the  fish,  and  all  the  while 
Dick  kept  watch — now  on  the  pail,  now 
on  the  kitchen  door.  At  last  he  went 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  pail,  then 
nearer,  yet  again  nearer.  Ah  1  frost- 
fish  smell  so  good.  Dick's  little  nose 
almost  touched  them  1  Then  he  sat 
down  and  cried  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
for  cook  to  return  quickly  and  save  him 
from  becoming  a  thief. 

Still  she  did  not  come.  At  last  Dick 
put  his  forepaws  on  the  edge  of  the  pail. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  kitchen  door  and 
cried  again.  But  the  door  did  not  open. 
So  slowly,  softly,  a  paw  reached  down 
into  the  pail.  But,  before  it  had  gone 
as  far  down  as  the  fish,  it  came  back 
with  a  jerk  empty,  and  its  owner  ran 
around  the  corner  of  the  house  where 
he  would  not  see  or  smell  those  nice 
frost-fish  any  more.  He  did  not  want 
to  be  a  thief,  and  we  believe  that  the 
little  fellow  never  came  so  near  it  again. 


Food  for  Nervous  Individuals. 

As  a  rule,  salt  meat  is  not  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  nervous  people, 
as  nutritious  juices  go  into  the  brine  to 
a  great  extent.  Fish  of  all  kinds  is 
good  for  them.  Raw  eggs,  contrary  to 
the  common  opinion,  are  not  as  digest- 
ible as  those  that  have  been  well 
cooked.  Good  bread,  sweet  butter  and 
lean  meat  are  the  best  food  for  the 
nerves.  People  troubled  with  insomnia 
and  nervous  starting  from  sleep,  and 
sensations  of  falling,  can  often  be  cured 
by  limiting  themselves  to  a  diet  of  milk 
alone  for  a  time.  An  adult  should  take 
a  pint  at  a  meal,  and  take  four  mea's 
daily.  People  with  weakened  nerves 
require  frequently  a  larger  quantity  of 
water  than  those  whose  nerves  and 
brains  are  strong.  It  aids  the  diges- 
tion of  these  by  making  it  soluble  and 
and  seems  to  have  a  direct  tonic  effect. 
— Science  News. 


"One  thing  I  like  about  her  is  that 
she  never  gossips,"  said  one  woman. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Miss  Cayenne. 
"That  doesn't  indicate  amiability.  It 
merely  shows  that  she  has  no  friends 
who  will  intrust  her  with  a  secret." — 
Washingston  Star. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1  „ 
Lucas  County,  j 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  ot  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  oase  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
J  7^"*  1  A.  W.  QLEASON, 

i^tl  Notary  Public. 
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the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 
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DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


My  Daughter's  Learned  to  Cook. 

We  used  to  have  old-fashioned  things,  like 

hominy  and  greens, 
We  used  to  have  just  common  soup,  made 

out  of  pork  and  beans, 
But  now  it's  bullion,  consomme  and  things 

made  from  a  book, 
And  Pot  au  Feu  and  Julienne,  since  my 

daughter's  learned  to  cook. 

We  used  to  have  a  piece  of  beef — just  ordi- 
nary meat, 

And  pickled  pig's  feet,  spareribs,  too,  and 
other  things  to  eat. 

While  now  it's  fillet  and  ragout,  and  leg  of 
mutton  braised, 

And  macaroni  au  gratin,  and  sheep's  head 
Hollandaised, 

Escallops  a  la  Versailles — a  la  this  and  a  la 
that. 

And    sweetbread    a  la   Dioppoise  —  it's 

enough  to  kill  a  cat ! 
But  while  I  suffer  deeply,  I  invariably 

look 

As  if  I  were  delighted  'cause  my  daughter's 
learned  to  cook. 

We  have  a  lot  of  salad  things,  with  dress- 
ings mayonnaise ; 
In  place  of  oysters,  Blue  Points  fricasseed  a 

dozen  ways, 
And  orange  roley  poley,  float  and  peach 

meringue  alas, 
Enough  to  wreck  a  stomach  that  is  made 

of  plated  brass ! 
The  good  old  things  have  passed  away  in 

silent  sad  retreat ; 
We've  lots  of  highfalutin'  things,  but 

nothing  much  to  eat. 
And  while  I  never  say  a  word,  and  always 

pleasant  look, 
You  can  guess  I've  had  dyspepsia  since 

my  daughter's  learned  to  cook. 

  —Ex. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Beef's  Heart  Stuffed. — Remove  all 
the  muscles  from  a  well-washed  beef 
heart.  Parboil  and  stuff  with  a  dress- 
ing of  moistened  breadcrumbs,  a  small 
onion,  salt,  pepper,  sage  and  thyme. 
Tie  it  well,  and  rub  salt  on  the  outside. 
Place  in  pan  with  a  few  slices  of  bacon 
or  plenty  of  butter  and  one-half  cup  hot 
water.  Cook  in  very  hot  oven  till  done, 
basting  frequently. 

Gluten  Rolls. — Three  cups  of  kernel 
flour,  two  even  tablespoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two 
cups  of  milk.  Mix  the  flour,  salt  and 
baking  powder  together,  then  stir  in 
the  milk,  beat  well.  If  baked  in  iron 
roll  pans  heat  them  well,  brush  with 
butter  ;  if  granite  ware,  only  grease 
them.  This  quantity  will  make  sixteen 
rolls.  Bake  from  twenty  to  twenty -five 
minutes. 

Eggs  With  Bread  Sauce. — Put  one 
heaping  cupful  of  breadcrumbs  (the 
center  of  the  bread)  into  a  saucepan, 
with  a  cupful  and  a  half  of  milk,  one- 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of 
cayenne  and  one-half  a  teaspoonful  of 
onion  juice,  and  simmer  slowly  until 
thick  and  smooth,  beating  several  times 
with  a  spoon.  Pour  the  sauce  into  a 
broad,  shallow  dish,  and  break  carefully 
over  it  six  eggs.  Place  in  a  hot  oven 
until  the  eggs  are  set  then  send  quickly 
to  the  table. 

Apple  Dowdy. — One-half  loaf  stale 
brown  bread,  eight  large,  tart  apples, 
one-half  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one- 
fourth  cupful  dark-brown  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  cold  water,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls butter.  Cut  the  bread  in  thin  slices, 
and  pare  off  the  crusts.  Butter  each 
slice.  Lay  them  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish  till  it  is  neatly  lined.  Inside  put 
the  apples,  pared  and  sliced,  the  sugar, 
cinnamon,  a  dust  of  salt,  and  pour  over 
all  the  water.  Cover  the  top  with 
bread,  buttered  side  up.  Bake  slowly 
for  an  hour.  Serve  hot  with  a  liquid  or 
a  hard  sauce. 

Saratoga  Chips. — Peel  some  medium- 
sized  white  potatoes,  and  slice  them 
very  thin.  It  is  better  to  have  a  potato 
slicer  for  these,  if  possible,  as  it  cuts 
them  so  quickly  and  perfectly.  Wash 
the  potatoes  in  one  or  two  waters,  then 
cover  with  fresh  water  and  lay  a  lump 
of  ice  on  the  top  of  them.  Let  them 
stand  an  hour,  if  convenient,  drain  in  a 
colander,  wipe  dry  with  a  towel  and 
fry  in  boiling  fat — not  too  many  at 
a  time  in  the  basket  or  they  will  stick 
together  and  will  not  brown.  Have  a 
quick  fire  and  fry  until  brown  and  crisp, 
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drain  on  paper,  sprinkle  with  salt  and 
serve. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

When  a  dish  that  has  a  liberal  gar- 
nishing of  parsley  is  removed  from  the 
table,  put  each  green  sprig  in  ice  wa- 
ter to  revive  if  wilted,  and  lay  away 
wrapped  in  wet  muslin,  to  be  used 
again  as  a  garnish  or  cooking. 

For  cucumbers  fried  in  batter,  pare 
three  or  four  of  good  size,  cut  them  in 
thin  slices,  sprinkle  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  let  them  stand  twenty  min- 
utes. Meanwhile,  make  a  batter  with 
one  well-beaten  egg,  one  pint  of  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  butter,  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder,  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt  and  milk  to  make  a  batter.  Beat 
until  it  is  smooth.  Drain  the  cucumber 
slices,  dip  them  into  the  batter  and  fry 
in  deep  fat.  Drain  on  brown  paper  and 
serve  hot. 

Nasturtium  vinegar  is  in  high  esteem 
for  salad  dressings  and  for  certain 
sauces  in  which  vinegar  is  used.  Fully 
blown  flowers  are  best  for  the  use.  Put 
them  into  the  large  glass  bottles,  and 
shake  them  well  together.  Put  in  each 
bottle  a  finely  minced  shallot  and  one- 
third  of  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  fill  with 
white  or  cider  vinegar.  Let  this  stand 
two  months.  Then  strain  through 
cheesecloth,  stir  in  one-half  ounce  of 
cayenne  pepper  and  one-half  tablespoon- 
ful  of  salt ;  bottle  and  cork  securely. 

Sometimes  there  are  small  left-overs 
of  cooked  oysters  or  clams.  If  the 
oysters  are  in  a  milk  stew  strain  off  the 
liquor  and  save  it.  It  may  be  enriched 
by  a  spoonful  of  butter  or  a  half  a  cup 
of  cream.  Season  well,  and  heat  in  the 
double  boiler,  and  add  the  oysters,  but 
only  just  long  enough  to  heat  them. 
More  than  a  minute  will  overcook  them. 
Oysters  or  clams  which  have  been 
broiled  or  lightly  cooked  in  any  way 
may  be  deviled,  curried,  or  used  in 
rissoles  or  chops.  Chop  coarsely  a  cup- 
ful of  cold  scalloped  oysters  with  a  well- 
beaten  egg,  and  shape  into  croquettes  ; 
flour,  egg,  crumb  and  fry.  Lobster 
meat  can  be  utilized  in  almost  any  re- 
cipe that  calls  for  that  excellent  shell- 
fish or  converted  into  delicate  soup. 

The  immediate  treatment  for  bites  of 
rabid  animals  is  as  follows  :  The  tissues 
around  seat  of  injury  are  to  be  com- 
pressed by  a  ligature  or  otherwise,  to 
prevent  absorption.  Then  the  wounded 
part  is  to  be  excised  as  soon  as  possible, 
taking  care  to  remove  every  portion 
touched  by  the  animal's  teeth,  and  ob- 
tain a  clean  raw  surface.  The  wound 
should  next  be  washed  by  a  stream  of 
water  long  poured  over  it;  lunar  caustic 
or  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  afterwards 
applied.  For  bites  of  venomous  reptiles, 
the  wound  to  be  thoroughly  and  im- 
mediately sucked  freely  and  persever- 
ingly.  It  is  well  known  that  these 
poisons  may  be  swallowed  or  smeared 
upon  the  lips  and  tongue  (provided 
there  is  no  abrasion)  with  impunity. 
At  same  time  a  ligature  to  be  placed 
around  the  limb  above  the  wound,  or  if 
this  be  impossible  from  its  situation, 
the  textures  around  are  to  be  com- 
pressed. Then  the  bitten  part  to  be 
excised,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
actual  cautery,  with  nitric  acid,  strong 
liquor  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  silver. 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


PRICES: 


12  Inches  long, 
14 


$  9.00  per  1000. 
10.00  " 
11.50  " 
12.50  " 
15.00  " 
17.50  » 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere, 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

400  SANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  C A L. 


An  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.   Very  high 
eteel  landslde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stnbble. 

10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch  and  14-inch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
BOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPECIALISTS 


SHORTHAND  and  TYPEWRITING. 

Better  be  master  of  two  branches  than 
an  inferior  in  several. 

We  make  you  master  of  above  two 
branches.  Practical  experience  in  outside 
work  given  in  our  office. 

MERRILL- MILLER  COLLEGE. 
855  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal 

WRITE  FOR  0ATALOGOB. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Oyen  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  HAXLLKV,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125 ;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay.  |25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


H.E.  SKINNER  CO. 

416  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Firearms  and  Sporting  Goods. 

ALL  THE  STANDARD  MAKES  AND 
LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SEND  4  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CAT  41  out' E 


1.  12200  buys  85  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9- acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced,  Cal. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  8,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
ows  for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday   68«@69?»         70  ®T0% 

Thursday   70X@69X        71  @70* 

Friday  <»X@70M  70X@7I 

Saturday   70%@W%  71*@70X 

Monday   70*@69*  7IX@70* 

Tuesday   to%®69>4        71  @70* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   30«@31*  3l*«32* 

Thursday   3IM@3194  32*@32« 

Friday  *   3I*®32X  3i!4@34 

Saturday   33«@32*  34*@33* 

Monday   32X@32*      34  ®33<4 

Tuesday   3J*@32*  33H@331i 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.  May,  1903. 

Thursday  II  22^01  2194     $1  21   01  23H 

Friday   t  22H@1  21**      1  24   @1  23^ 

Saturday   1  211*®   1  23*®  

Monday   1  21?6®1  21*      1  23*®1  -13% 

Tuesday   1  21X®1  20*      1  23?4@1 

Wednesday   1  20%®l  20%      1  22X01  23 

WHEAT. 

Firmness  has  been  more  pronounced  in 
the  local  wheat  market  than  during  pre- 
vious week.  Quotable  values  for  milling 
grades  were  without  special  improvement, 
but  exporters  found  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vance bids  25@50c  per  ton  on  the  figures 
which  they  had  been  paying,  round  lots  of 
good  shipping  wheat  being  quotable  up  to 
S1.21J,  Port  Costa  delivery.  With  the  ad- 
vance noted,  buyers  were  not  troubled 
with  an  excess  of  offerings.  While  it  is 
not  probable  that  wheat  values  will  touch 
very  high  levels  the  current  season,  the 
market  presents  a  generally  healthy  tone 
at  present,  and  nothing  in  sight  at  the 
moment  to  warrant  anticipating  the  de- 
velopment of  any  pronounced  weakness 
for  some  time  to  come.  Chicago  has  been 
showing  more  strength  than  Liverpool. 
This  is  nothing  unusual,  however,  as  Eng- 
lish operators  are  almost  invariably  bears 
on  the  market,  it  being  to  their  interest  to 
follow  in  that  groove.  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  the  United  Kingdom,  is  the 
dumping  ground  of  most  of  the  surplus 
wheat  of  the  entire  earth.  Often  there  is 
no  other  market  to  ship  to.  Lately,  how- 
ever, Sou^h  America,  Australia  and  South 
Africa  have  been  compelled  to  import 
wheat.  This  has  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate for  this  State  and  Coast,  as  the  above 
sections  naturally  look  this  way  for  all 
food  supplies  which  they  are  compelled  to 
import  and  which  we  are  able  to  furnish. 
Speculative  values  for  several  days  past 
have  ruled  easier,  and  spot  wheat  inclined 
against  sellers,  but  was  not  quotably 
lower. 

California  Milling   1  21X@1  25 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  18Ji@l  20 

Oregon  Valley    ®  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  15  ®l  17* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations          5s9*d@5sl0d  6s5d@6s5*d 

Freight  rates   36M@37*s  2()@21«8 

Local  market   95@97*  1  18X@1  21'4 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.22J@1.20g. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.24@1.22|. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  81.20j@1.20ij;  May,  1903,  $1.22£@1.23. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  October  1st  and  September  1st : 

Tons —  Oct.  1st.   Sept.  1st. 

Wheat  *86,988  67,337 

Barley  t64,009  69,066 

Oats   8,695  6,985 

Corn   1,282  1,463 

♦Including  41,438  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
43,512  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  45,952  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
9,318  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  near-by  warehouses 
on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of  19,651  tons 
for  the  month  of  September.  A  year  ago 
there  were  184,373  tons  wheat  in  near-by 
warehouses. 


FLOUR. 

As  regards  quotable  values  or  general 
tone,  the  market  is  without  noteworthy 
change.  Flour  continues  to  be  sold  in  this 
center,  more  particularly  the  product  of 
outside  mills,  at  lower  figures  than  are 
warranted  by  present  prices  of  wheat. 
Trade  on  local  account  is  not  especially 
brisk,  but  there  is  a  fairly  liberal  move- 
ment outward,  most  of  the  flour  going 
afloat  for  foreign  destination  representing 
deliveries  on  contracts  of  special  brands. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40®2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40@S  60 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  60@8  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@8  30 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  00@8  50 

BARLEY. 
Speculative  values  for  this  cereal  were 
not  so  well  sustained  as  during  preceding 
week,  but  prices  in  the  open  market  could 
not  be  said  to  be  much  if  any  more  favor- 
able to  buyers  than  the  figures  previously 
ruling.  Heavy  clearances  of  barley  have 
been  made  the  current  week  for  Europe, 
and  shipments  in  the  near  future  are 
likely  to  continue  on  a  liberal  plane,  if  ex- 
porters can  secure  sufficient  grain.  Over 
100,000  tons  of  barley  has  been  already 
shipped,  making  this  a  banner  year  in  the 
matter  of  exporting  this  cereal  from  Cali- 
fornia. Offerings  at  present  are  of  very 
moderate  volume,  both  of  brewing  and 
feed  descriptions. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   l  10  @1  1>* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   l  07*@l  10 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  12*@1  16 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  35  @l  50 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  15  @1  30 

OATS. 

The  tendency  of  prices  has  been  to  a 
little  higher  plane  than  lately  current, 
especially  on  choice  to  select  qualities. 
Low  grade  oats  are  not  being  much  sought 
after,  and  to  find  prompt  custom  for  same, 
rather  low  figures  have  to  be  accepted. 
Inquiry  is  most  pronounced  for  desirable 
seed  oats,  and  offerings  of  this  sort  are 
selling  to  best  advantage. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  22*@1  27* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @l  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  10  ®l  12* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  12*@1  22* 

Milling   1  20  ®l  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian   1  00  @1  25 

Red   1  02*01  25 

CORN. 

There  are  moderate  offerings  of  Large 
and  Small  Yellow,  but  not  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  much  wholesale  trading.  Prices 
continue  fully  as  unfavorable  to  buyers  as 
previously  quoted.  White  corn  is  not 
quotable,  market  at  present  being  virtu- 
ally bare  of  this  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice     @  

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  47* 

Small  Yellow   1  47*®  

RYE. 

Market  is  fairly  steady  at  the  quoted  ad- 
vance, with  little  offering,  either  on  the 
spot  or  to  arrive. 

Good  to  choice   1  05  @1  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  any  business 
doing.    Values  are  poorly  defined,  owing 
to  the  prevailing  dullness. 

Good  to  choice   l  55  @i  70 

BEANS. 

The  strong  tone  noted  as  existing  in  the 
bean  market  at  date  of  last  review  has 
been  since  then  still  more  pronounced. 
Inquiry  has  been  active,  both  for  ship- 
ment and  on  local  account.  Many  look  for 
still  higher  prices.  That  it  will  be  a  good 
year  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
fine  bean  crop  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Business  is  mostly  in  Large  Whites  or 
Lady  Washingtons,  these  constituting  the 
bulk  of  present  offerings.  Prices  of  white 
beans  have  advanced  about  $1  percental  in 
the  last  three  weeks.  Another  feature 
favoring  the  grower  in  this  State  this  sea- 
son is  that  the  weather  up  to  date  could 
not  have  been  improved  upon  for  harvest- 
ing the  crop. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   3  25  @3  60 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   3  00  ®2  25 

Lady  Washington   3  00  @3  25 

Pinks   2  50  @2  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   3  00  @3  15 

Reds   2  50  @2  75 

Red  Kidney   3  75   @4  00 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   4  00  ®4  10 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85  @4  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  Niles 
Peas,  and  market  for  this  variety  is  tole- 
erably  firm  at  prevailing  rates,  although 
demand  cannot  be  termed  brisk  at  full 
figures.  Blue  or  Green  Peas  are  in  more 
than  ample  stock  for  immediate  trade 
needs,  and  values  for  same  are  barely 
steady. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  76 


WOOL. 

The  local  market  continues  decidedly 
quiet,  for  the  very  substantial  reason  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  desirable  wool  offer- 
ing here  at  present  from  first  hands. 
Most  of  the  recent  purchasing  has  been 
done  in  the  interior,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
clip  is  now  in  second  hands,  one  large 
Boston  firm  having  secured  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  most  desirable  wools.  Defective 
wools  are  moving  slowly,  but  in  the  main 
at  fully  as  good  figures  relatively  as  have 
been  lately  current  on  good  to  choice 
stock.  Quotable  values  are  without 
change,  but  market  is  decidedly  firm  at 
current  figures. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @I9 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  ®16 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @18 

Southern,  7  mos   9  ®11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  ®10 

Foothill  11  ®13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @16 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  ®12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  ®15 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  ®12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  ®10 

HOPS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  the 
local  market,  neither  growers  nor  dealers 
having  shown  disposition  thus  far  to  crowd 
matters  in  the  way  of  getting  down  to 
business.  Quotable  values  for  1902  hops 
remain  nominally  at  20@24c  for  fair  to 
choice.  To  purchase  freely  higher  figures 
might  have  to  be  paid,  and  on  selling  pres- 
sure lower  prices  might  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted. The  following  is  from  a  New 
York  review:  "It  is  still  a  rather  per- 
plexing situation,  and  until  stock  begins 
to  arrive  more  freely  there  will  be  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  course  of  the  mar- 
ket. At  present  brewers  are  showing  less 
interest  in  the  domestic  stock  than  might 
be  supposed,  in  view  of  the  apparently 
strong  conditions  elsewhere;  but  some  of 
them  have  contracts  already  in  hand  for 
considerable  of  the  new  crop,  and  they  are 
securing  a  fair  quantity  of  German  hops 
rather  than  pay  the  full  rates  asked  for 
State.  Dealers  are  hesitating  to  buy  at 
all  largely  until  the  situation  is  a  little 
clearer.  Some  of  the  first  arrivals  of  Ger- 
man hops  are  now  being  delivered;  the 
prices  asked  from  brewers'  trade  are  from 
35c  for  good  quality  up  to  38c  for  choice. 
Late  cables  from  Germany  report  active 
buying  and  market  firm.  Unfavorable 
weather  is  again  reported  in  England,  and 
estimates  of  the  crop  are  being  reduced; 
320,000  to  325,000  cwts.  are  given  as  the 
maximum,  and  the  yield  may  not  be  over 
300,000  cwts.  Quotations  in  London  run 
from  100s  to  160s,  as  to  quality,  etc.  Ad- 
vices from  this  State  indicate  much  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  growers  as  to 
whether  they  sell  now  or  hold  for  a  later 
market;  the  crop  is  so  small  that  farmers 
ask  30c  or  more." 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Values  for  hay  are  being  maintained  at 
much  the  same  range  previously  quoted, 
but  market  is  not  remarkable  for  strength. 
Dealers  have  stocks  tolerably  well  under 
control,  especially  of  stable  hay,  and  to 
this  fact  is  largely  due  the  existing  stabil- 
ity. Demand  Is  not  brisk  at  full  current 
figures.  If  an  active  inquiry  should  set 
in,  prices  would  speedily  harden.  Straw 
market  is  firm,  under  light  offerings. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  50@13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00@12  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   7  50®  11  50 

Barley   7  60®  9  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Alfalfa   8  00®  11  60 

Volunteer     7  50®  8  50 

Compressed   10  00®  13  60 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  65 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Supplies  of  Bran  and  Middlings  continue 
of  light  volume,  prices  remaining  at  much 
the  same  high  range  as  for  some  time 
past.  In  the  market  for  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  there  have  been  no  ap- 
preciable changes  in  conditions  or  values 
since  date  of  last  review. 

Bran,  V  ton   20  00@21  00 

Middlings   23  00@25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   21  00@22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   23  0O@24  00 

Cornmeal    30  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@31  50 

Market  for  the  several  kinds  quoted 
herewith  is  in  the  main  quiet.  There  are 
no  heavy  spot  stocks  of  any  variety,  and 
there  is  in  consequence  little  opportunity 
for  wholesale  trading.  Quotable  values 
remain  practically  as  last  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  30®  8  60 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  20®  3  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   *  @ 

Rape   1  ®  2* 

Hemp   8*®  < 


BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Little  doing  in  this  department,  which 
is  natural  for  this  time  of  year.  The  mar- 
ket for  Grain  Bags  presents  a  weak  tone, 
with  little  other  than  asking  rates  at  the 
moment  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .    — ® — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5  ®  5* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5*®  5* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  V  100  5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  86  ®88 

Wool  Sacks,  8*  lbs  82  ®88 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  13  ®I4 

Bean  Bags   4fc®  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6^,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  are  no  special  changes  to  record 
in  quotations,  but  the  market  for  Hides 
and  Pelts  shows  weakness.  The  strike  of 
the  tanners  is  still  on  here,  and  advices 
from  the  East  report  lack  of  firmness 
there.  Tallow  is  in  fair  request  at  pre- 
vailing rates,  mainly  for  shipment. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cuiu. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs   11  @ —  9*@ — 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs          10   ®—  8*0— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*@—  7*0— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fbs  .  9  ®—  8  @ — 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  .   8*@-  7*®— 

Stags   7  @—     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*@-  7*@- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®—  8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  0—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   16  ®17     15  ®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  13  @—    II  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  ®—     16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  ®8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         150  ©2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  0  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  0  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  01  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  0  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   80  0  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  20 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5*        0  6 

Tallow,  No.  2   4*         0  5 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  0  87* 

Goat  Skins,  small   10  0  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ©  10 

HONEY. 

Considering  the  limited  quantities  offer- 
ing, and  the  firm  views  of  holders,  there 
is  a  fair  amount  of  business  doing.  The 
firmness  of  the  market,  however,  is  con- 
fined principally  to  high-grade  stock. 
Offerings  of  Water  White  Honey  are  of 
especially  light  proportions. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*40  5* 

Extracted,  Amber   5  0  5h 

White  Comb,  ltt>  frames  12  012* 

Amber  Comb   8  010 

Dark  Comb   7  0  7* 

BEESWAX. 

Receipts  and  offerings  continue  of  slim 
volume.  Market  is  firm  at  current  rates, 
and  is  not  like  to  rule  lower  this  season. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  lb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  026 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

There  are  no  quotable  changes  to  record 
in  prices  for  Beef,  but  market  is  firm  at 
current  figures.  Small  Veal  is  arriving 
quite  freely  and  is  meeting  with  a  rather 
weak  market.  Large  Veal  in  prime  con- 
dition is  commanding,  however,  fully  as 
good  figures  as  for  some  time  past.  Mut- 
ton and  Lamb  in  prime  to  choice  condi- 
tion are  In  very  fair  request  at  values 
quotably  the  same  as  last  noted.  Hogs 
are  not  arriving  in  heavy  quantity,  and 
for  desirable  stock  for  packers  there  is  a 
fairly  good  demand  at  values  quoted. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
whioh  is  exacted  In  buying  catt'e  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers : 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb          7  0— 

Beef ,  second  quality   6*0— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8o;  wethers  «  0  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  260  lbs   6*@  «* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   •  ®  «M 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6i<®  t% 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — ® — 

Hogs,  country  dressed  7*0  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   7*®  9 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb   9  @  9* 

POULTRY. 
The  market  showed  much  the  same 
easy  condition  as  during  preceding  week. 
There  were  tolerably  heavy  arrivals  of 
Eastern  poultry,  and  same  was  offered  at 
figures  close  to  those  current  for  domestic 
product.  As  the  Eastern  poultry  aver- 
ages larger  than  the  California  stock,  it  is 
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given  the  preference  by  many  retailers 
and  consumers.  Small  Broilers  in  fine 
condition  inclined  in  favor  of  sellers, 
arrivals  of  same  being  light. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   17  ®  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb   15  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  lb   15  @  16 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  #5  50 

Roosters,  old.   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®5  50 

Fryers   3  75  @4  00 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @3  75 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  K»  dozen   2  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   2  50  @5  00 

Geese,  f>  pair   1  25  <&l  50 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  00  @l  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  @2  (JO 

BUTTER. 

Market  is  well  stocked  with  fresh  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  High-grade 
creamery  is  offering  at  concessions  on  fig- 
ures lately  current.  Second-grade  fresh 
is  dragging  badly.  Consumers  who  ordi- 
narily take  medium  qualities  of  fresh  are 
now  running  almost  wholly  on  cold-stor- 
age cubes.  Cheap  pastry  butter  is  not 
in  heavy  supply.  Present  stocks  of  latter 
are  mostly  Eastern  ladles. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  B>   29  @30 

Creamery,  firsts   26  @28 

Dairy,  select   26  @27K 

Oalry,  firsts   24  @25 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good,  to  choice   21  @23 

Mixed  store   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   22  @24 

CHEESE. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  any  de- 
scription at  present.  Mild  flavored  new 
of  high  grade  is  most  sought  after,  and  is 
being  favored  with  a  firm  market,  with 
sales  in  a  small  way  above  quotable  rates. 
Eastern  markets  have  again  advanced, 
New  York  cheddars  and  twins  being  now 
quoted  12@12Jc  there. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new  ,   12  ®12W 

California,  good  to  choice   11  @12 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   11%@13 

EGGS. 

The  bulk  of  the  business  is  in  cold  stor- 
age eggs.  Fancy  fresh  are  scarce,  and 
are  quoted  at  very  stiff  prices,  especially 
by  those  who  have  none  but  who  are  in- 
terested in  cold  storage  goods.  Some  of 
the  retailers  are  foisting  refrigerator  eggs 
on  consumers  for  fresh  at  a  big  profit. 
To  command  extreme  current  figures  for 
fresh  on  offerings  from  producers,  the 
eggs  must  be  uniformly  large,  white  and 
in  every  way  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  most  exacting  custom. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  46 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  3?(/,@42!4 
California,  good  to  choice  store   27H®32H 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  varieties  of  vegetables  showed  re- 
duced receipt,  and  other  than  Winter 
varieties  are  likely  to  make  a  rather  light 
display  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Egg 
Plant  was  materially  higher.  Other 
changes  in  quotations  were  not  very 
marked  or  numerous,  but  such  as  were 
effected  were  in  the  main  to  stiffer  figures. 
Onions  were  slow  of  sale,  and  market  re- 
mained fully  as  favorable  to  buyers  as  last 
quoted. 

Beans,  Lima,  *  fl>   3  @  3% 

Beans,  String,  »  lb   2  @  3V4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  fi>s. . .     65  @  75 

Cucumbers,  V  large  box   50  tm  75 

Egg  Plant,  y  large  box   75  ®1  00 

Garlic,  *  lb   2  @  2H 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  <J»  cental          40  @  55 

Okra,  Green,  f,  box   40  ®  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  lb   3  @  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  box   50  @  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  1g>  large  box..  60  @  85 
Tomatoes,  y  large  box   40  @  60 

POTATOES. 

Market  has  been  quiet  most  of  the  week 
under  review.  A  few  Burbanks  of  select 
quality  brought  tolerably  good  figures  on 
local  account,  but  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
offerings  the  demand  was  slow  and  the 
market  weak.  Red  potatoes  were  not 
offered  freely,  and  on  limited  shipping 
orders  brought  tolerably  stiff  figures. 
Sweets  were  in  very  fair  supply  and  prices 
remained  at  a  low  range. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  y  cental   90  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  y 

cental   35  @  60 

River  Reds   65  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental  1  15  @  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks  of  choice  to 
select  Apples,  but  common  qualities  are  in 
more  than  ample  supply,  latter  kind  being 
in  rather  poor  demand  at  prices  fully  as 
low  as  have  been  current  at  any  previous 
date  this  season.  Choice  to  select  Graven- 
stein  are  scarce  and  in  good  request  at 
full  current  quotations,  or  possibly  slightly 


higher  figures  for  especially  desirable 
stock  needed  in  the  filling  of  immediate 
orders.  Peaches  are  not  arriving  in 
heavy  quantity,  but  with  little  other  than 
local  demand  for  present  use,  prices  are 
without  marked  improvement.  In  a  small 
way  some  fine  mountain  stock  sold  above 
quotable  rates.  Plums  and  Prunes  were 
in  only  moderate  receipt,  but  with  limited 
inquiry,  prices  for  the  ordinary  run  of 
offerings  continued  at  much  the  same  low 
range  as  previously  quoted.  Bartlett 
Pears  are  practically  out,  and  late  varie- 
ties are  receiving  more  attention,  but  only 
at  moderate  figures.  Winter  Nelis  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  desirable  for 
immediate  use.  Figs  remained  quotably 
about  as  last  noted,  with  receipts  and  de- 
mand both  of  rather  limited  volume. 
Grape  market  was  without  special  change 
for  either  table  or  wine  varieties.  Some 
of  the  Grapes  offering  in  bulk  showed 
poor  quality  and  such  met  with  slow  sale 
at  comparatively  low  figures.  Melons  in- 
clined in  favor  of  buyers,  being  mostly 
under  choice  and  in  lighter  request  than 
earlier  in  the  season.  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries and  Whortleberries  were  in  only 
moderate  receipt,  but  did  not  command 
any  material  advance  over  previous  fig- 
ures. Cranberries  made  a  very  fair  show- 
ing, both  coast  product  and  Eastern. 

Apples,  y  fancy,  4-tierbox   1  00®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  y  50-lb.  box..  60®  90 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  y50-lb.  box.  25®  50 

Cantaloupes,  y  crate   503  1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  y  barrel   8  25®  9  00 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  y  60- lb  box.. .   @  3  0<i 

Raspberries,  y  chest   6  00®  7  50 

Figs,  Mayer  box,  30@40c;  2-layer   5u@  75 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  y  crate   75©  1  00 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  y  crate   30®  60 

Grapes,  Isabella,  y  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  y  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  y  crate   30®  65 

Grapes,  Seedless,  y  crate   85®  1  15 

Grapes,  Tokay,  y  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  y  ton   29  00@.13  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  y  ton   26  00@28  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  y  box   35®  60 

Peaches,  y  box   35®  60 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,  40-tt>  box   75®  1  00 

Pears,  other  kinds,  y  box   40®  75 

Plums,  choice  large,  y  box  or  crate..  40®  60 

Plums,  small,  y  box   30®  40 

Prunes,  y  crate   30®  60 

Pomegranates,  y  small  box.*   50®  75 

Quinces,  y  box     35®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  y  chest..  6  00®  8  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  y  chest    3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  y  doz   1  00®  2  50 

Whortleberries,  y  lb   4®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  showing  fully  as  good  condition 
as  a  whole  as  at  date  of  preceding  review. 
Dealers  are  busy  in  filling  orders  booked 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season,  and 
are  not  paying  very  marked  attention  to 
offerings,  except  of  stock  particularly  de- 
sirable as  to  kind  and  quality.  It  is  the 
exception,  however,  where  choice  to  select 
qualities  are  lacking  for  custom,  or  fail  to 
command  as  good  figures  as  have  been 
current  at  any  previous  date  the  current 
season.  Choice  to  select  Apricots  are  in 
active  request  and  are  bringing  an  ad- 
vance on  previous  rates,  with  market  for 
high-grade  Moorparks  especially  favor- 
able to  the  selling  interest.  Peaches  and 
Pears  if  choice  to  fancy  quality  are  also 
inquired  for,  and  are  more  easy  to  place 
than  they  are  to  secure  at  the  full  current 
quotations.  Apples  are  quiet,  but  are  not 
quotably  lower,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
choice  to  select  evaporated  will  be  obtain- 
able in  the  near  future  at  any  material 
declines  from  existing  values.  Figs  of  fine 
quality,  particularly  white,  are  not  lack- 
ing for  custom  at  full  current  figures, 
with  likelihood  that  stocks  of  choice 
white  pressed  will  fall  short  of  demand  for 
same  this  season.  The  Prune  market  is 
not  showing  very  much  activity  at  pres- 
ent, and  only  for  the  larger  sizes  does  the 
market  d  splay  any  noteworthy  firmness. 
Most  of  the  business  doing  in  the  four 
sizes  is  on  the  2}c.  basis.  For  choice 
40-50's  dealers  freely  bid  4Jc,  and  30-40's 
would  readily  command  5Jc,  probably  6c, 
but  are  too  scarce  to  quote. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   5  @  5)4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  y  B>  ... .  5  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   6%@  7 

Figs,  10-fb.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  50  @75 

Nectarines,  y  ft    4  @  iYt 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   454®  5 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   Wt®  6tf 

Pears,  halves,  fancy  ,   6K@  T>i 

Pears,  halves,  choice. . .    5Yt@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   3V4®  4^4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  4% 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5  @  by. 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3%@  6 

Prunes,  in  bags, 4  sizes,  2!4®2'*c;  40-50s,  4i4@4^c; 
50-60S,  3!4@33Kc;  60-708,  3£3Xc;  7O-80S,  2)4@2&; 
80-90S,  2@2^c;  90-l00s,  1V4@U£C 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered    3V4@  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3y,@  4 

Figs,  Black,  In  sacks,  *  lb   2K@  3% 

Plums,  unpitted,  y  n>   1H®  2% 


RAISINS. 
In  the  raisin  market  the  Association 
prices  remain  as  fixed  in  the  opening  an- 
nouncement. There  is  a  fair  movement 
outward.  Some  Eastern  buyers,  however, 
are  kicking  about  the  price,  and  also  claim 
that  they  are  being  discriminated  against 
in  the  matter  of  rebates  being  granted  to 
foreign  purchasers,  amounting  to  lc.  per 
lb.  reduction  in  card  rates  to  Canada  and 
Mexico  and  2c  to  Australasia  and  Oriental 
countries.  The  pack  promises  to  be  large, 
and  owing  to  the  favorable  weather,  is 
showing  more  than  ordinarily  fine  quality. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50-lb  boxes,  5c  y  lb; 
No.  3  crown  do,  bytc\  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 5V4c;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20- St) 
boxes,  $1.30  y  box;  No.  3  crown  do,  $1.40;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  $3. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Market  has  developed  no  radical  changes 
since  last  report.  Late  Valencia  Oranges 
are  offering  in  very  fair  quantity  for  this 
late  date.  Not  many  are  required  to  sat- 
isfy present  demand  at  full  figures  asked. 
Lemons  are  being  offered  at  generally  un- 
changed rates,  with  supplies  more  than 
sufficient  for  current  requirements;  the 
market  for  other  than  most  select  is  lack- 
ing in  firmness.  Limes  are  in  reduced 
stock  and  are  held  at  an  advance  of  50c 
per  1,000. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  y  box    3  50@4  50 

Lemons — California,  select,  y  box   2  75@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  y  1000   5  0035  50 

NUTS. 

Almond  market  is  showing  steadiness, 
with  a  fair  movement,  and  little  or  no 
likelihood  of  the  acceptance  of  lower  fig- 
ures than  now  current  being  necessary  to 
effect  a  clean-up.  The  Walnut  market  is 
firm,  and  there  is  active  inquiry  for  early 
deliveries.  Carload  lots  of  No.  1  softshell 
are  quotable  at  10|c,  and  highor  figures 
are  being  asked.  Peanut  market  is  steady, 
with  stocks  of  only  moderate  volume. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  16  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  y  tb  uy,®12y, 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  ®10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7  @  8 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4K@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  ®  W, 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  y  lb  10K@im 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  y  *   9)*@10 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  shows  firmness,  but 
there  is  little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way, 
owing  to  absence  of  noteworthy  offerings 
from  first  hands.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  are  quotable  nominally  at  23@28c 
per  gallon  for  fair  to  choice,  with  selec- 
tions commanding  higher  figures.  Sales 
of  extra  select  to  special  custom  are  noted 
up  to  40c,  but  this  is  a  case  of  where 
quality  is  sought  after  regardless  of 
price.  Shipments  of  wine  the  past  week 
include  65,172  gallons  per  Panama  steamer 
for  New  York.  The  ship  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  clearing  Monday  for  London,  took 
14,450  gallons.  The  steamer  Alameda, 
sailing  on  4th  inst.,  carried  7960  gallons 
and  52  cases  for  Honolulu.  Wine  grapes 
are  in  good  request  and  are  bringing  good 
prices.  Dry  wine  grapes  are  ranging 
from  $23@35  per  ton,  as  to  variety  and 
quality,  district  and  location,  the  top 
figure  being  an  extreme  for  select  white 
stock.  Grapes  for  sweet  wines  are  quot- 
able at  $12@20  per  ton,  best  figures  for 
choice  white  and  lowest  price  for  Tokay 
culls  and  second  crop  Muscats. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks. 

110,081 

1,719,296 

1,692,738 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.352,341 

1,573,301 

1,271,497 

Barley,  centals.. 

.101,218 

2,597,197 

2,007,2?6 

Oats,  centals 

34,161 

215,981 

335,958 

15,655 

19,138 

71,349 

14,850 

.  36,234 

112,938 

90,437 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

..  25,970 

330,4'4 

391,194 

5.838 

80.352 

86,815 

60,918 

42,058 

Wool,  bales  

3,036 

21,204 

22.958 

, ,  2,916 

4,767 

1,715 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks  131,104 

Wheat,  centals.... 281. 576 
Barley,  centals ....  102,229 

Oats,  centals   444 

Corn,  centals   872 

Beans,  sacks   474 

Hay,  bales   5,932 

Wool,  pounds   9  900 

Hops,  pounds   467 

Honey,  cases   489 

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  1,374 


Since 
July  1, 1902. 


1,209,408 
1.439,242 
1,948,104 
10,373 
11,186 
5,002 
44,520 
382,551 
46,572 
1,208 
18,563 


Same  lime 
last  year. 


1,288,052 
1,012,563 
1,518,865 
1,530 
7,992 
2,654 
919 
341,316 
119,207 
1,504 
10,482 


Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


New  York,  Oct.  8  -Evaporated  apples  a, 
somewhat  lower  with  smaller  grades  in  poor  de- 
mand, while  the  more  attractive  fruit  Is  held 
slightly  higher.  Common  are  quoted  at  5@6c; 
prime,  6c;  choice,  7@8c.  Prunes  continued  firm 
and  in  good  demand  at  3%®7!4c  for  all  grades 
Apricots  show  firmness,  but  unchanged  at  7*@ 
lOyic  in  boxes  and  at  6>/aiai0c  in  bags.  Peaches 
are  a  shade  more  active  and  firmly  held  at  12@16c 
for  peeled  and  7@10i4c  for  unpeeled. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

The  following  are  among-  the  authorized  agents 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  PRESS; 

San  Joaquin  Valley— W.  C.  Lee,  of  Traver,  travel- 
ling agent. 
Woodland—"  Home  Alliance  "  office. 

— "  Woodland  Dally  ft  ail  "  office. 
San  Jose— Win.  Kelly. 
Hanford— F.  V.  Dewey,  of  the  'Journal." 
Dixon — Mrs.  Grace  Norman. 
DavlBVille— W.  H.  Scott  of  vhe  ■■  Enterprise." 
Blacks— Postmaster. 
Arbuckle— W  A.  Sublet. 
Maxwell— Mrs.  L.  A  Sutton,  P.  M. 
Willows— John  J  West,  P  M. 
Orland— T.  Q.  Birch,  at  P.  O. 
Chlco— Willie  taltzel. 
Biggs— w.  D.  Parker. 
Live  Oak— J  A.  Wilkinson.  P.  M. 
Yuba  city—  H  E.  Meyers,  P  M. 
bacramento  >  o  — G.  Cox,  Florin. 
San  Joaquin  Co.— C.  E.  and  R.  B.  Freeman,  Lodl. 
Healdsburg— F  W.  Cooke,  of  the  "  Tribune." 
Qeyserville— H.  M.  Hastings,  of  the  "  Gazette." 
Reedley-F.  S.  Knauer,  P.  M. 
Dlnuba— H.  Hurst,  of  toe  '■  Alta  Advocate.' 
Exeier— Fred  Page,  of  the  "  ^in." 
Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 
Porterville— Lumley  Bros.,  of  the  '■  Enterprise." 
Elmlra  F.  H.  Clark,  P.  M. 
Tuiare—  L.  A.  Moore 
Brontwood— Oscar  Smith. 
Atwater— J.  B.  Osborne. 
Fowler— R.  R.  Giffin. 
Grangevllle—  Mrs.  J.  M.  Anderson,  P.  M. 
Laton— Mrs.  R.  Henderson,  P.  M. 
Orosi— Mrs.  B  M.  Antrim,  P.  M. 
Kolghtsen— Lillian  M.  Barkley. 
Selma— J.  F.  Crowder. 
Niles— Herbert  Waters,  of  the  "  Herald." 


Paint. 

The  penetrating,  preserv- 
ing and  tenacious  qualities  of 
P  &  B  Paint  have  made  it 
particularly  useful  about  all 
structures  subjected  to  rough 
weather,  change  of  temper- 
ature, insects,  etc. 

P  &  B  Paint  is  used  on  all 
wood,  metal  and  stone; wind 
and  rain,  heat  and  cold  will 
not  injure  or  decay  structures 
painted  with  P  &  B  Paint. 
Send  for  booklet.      i  2 

Paraffine    Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,    Seattle,  Wash. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Sulky  Plow. 

14-lncli  or  l(i-!nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


pgtn^OEWEY.STRONG  &C0 

PATENTS 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 
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BENICI A-H ANCO CK  DISC  PLOW. 

FOUR  s*^  FOUR 

PLOWS  .  PLOWS 

IN  IN 

01NE.  ^^^^M^ii^^  ONE. 

THE  ONLY  DISC  PLOW  THAT  ~  ^^^m^^S^^Sf^  WHAT  YOU  WILL  SAVE  IN 

CAN  BE  BUILT  UP  FROM  A         -    .    _  .    .      „      '      n .       .  ...        THE  COST  OF  SHARPENING 

l-Disc  to  a  4-disc.  and  in   Made  in  Four  Sizes:   1-Disc,  2-Disc,  3-Disc,  4-Disc.  shares  and  in  the  saving 

TURN  CUT  DOWN  TO  A  1 -DISC  _fI„  OF  TEAM  EXPENSE  WILL  PAY 

-WITHOUT  THE  ADDITION  '  FOR  THE  PLOW  THE  FIRST 

OF  EXTRA  PARTS.  Scours  Perfectly.  Covers  Weeds,  Slubble,  etc.,  to  Perfection.  SEASON. 

"SELL    A    HORSE    AND    BUY   A  PLOW." 

You  will  not  need  as  many  horses  as  when  cutting  an  equal  amount  with  any  other  plow. 
33/4  Per  cent  lighter  draft  than  any  other  plow. 


You  Can  Try  One.       If  You  Lik:e>  It,  Buy  It. 

The  Discs  will  outwear  several  sets  of  shares  and  no  expense  for  sharpening  or  time  lost  at  blacksmith  shop. 

There  are  no  FANCY  FEATURES  on  this  plow  to  make  expense  which  will  offset  this  saving. 

PURCHASE   FROn  OUR  AGENTS  OR  SEND  TO  US. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    SACRAMENTO,    LOS    ANGELES,  PORTLAND, 

Send  fox-  ID  escriptive  Circular. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4- foot  20-inch,  5-foot  20-lnch,  6-foot  20  Inch. 
BOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCIoCO. 


That 
represents  the 
t  labor  saved  in 
feeding  a 
nachlne  with 
traveling:  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

J  are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
I  capacity  machine  made.    A  full  stock 

is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 
Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 

send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOL1. 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities. 


Gen'l  Agts. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  13  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


GOODS 
CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire*  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  18  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet.  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 


|  183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


D  I  I  [)T  I  ipC  CURED.  TRUSS  FREE.  You 
nUr  I  \J  T\  L—  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIR9.  Box  800.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  Improved  designs  of  Tricycles, 
Tricycle  Chairs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

49'Chairs  sold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  Market  St.    San  Francisco. 


ATEIN  TS. 


P 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY.  STKONU  &  to, 
i  Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


0,01 


"Canton  Clipper"  1  Furrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-inch.  12-lnch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  *  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
•  endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Turtle's  Elixir 

is  spurious  or  untruthful.     It  needs 
nothing  but  the  truth  tosupportit.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
I  remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Turtle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  i  nstantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttle'e  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Beware  of  so-called  J- 1  i  ■  i  rs  -  none  pennlne  but  Tutlle't. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 

ON   THE  ROAD. 

Some  Items  of  News. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
F.  P.  Cook. 

Visalia. — The  Earl  Fruit  Company 
shipped  their  last  car  of  green  fruit 
from  this  district  Sept.  25,  making  a 
total  of  136  carloads  from  this  district 
this  season.  Mr.  Rayburn,  who  has 
been  acting  as  overseer  at  Visalia  for 
the  past  three  seasons,  says  that  he  is 
to  remodel  the  Earl  Company's  citrus 
packing  house  at  Porterville  and  put  in 
two  of  his  big  graders. 

Reedley's  Rise. — It  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  that  the  late  fire  at  Reedley,  in 
Fresno  county,  instead  of  injuring  the 
town,  seems  to  have  been  but  the  be- 
ginning of  its  real  growth  and  success, 
as  fires  often  prove  to  be  in  the  history 
of  towns.  The  town  is  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  the  shock.  The  burned  dis- 
trict is  being  rebuilt,  old  firms  are  re- 
suming business  and  new  ones  starting. 
Besides  several  frames  erected,  three 
brick  buildings  are  nearing  completion 
and  others  are  planned.  The  streets 
far  out  into  the  country  have  been 
sprinkled  with  oil,  which  is  pronounced 
a  decided  success.  Rural  free  delivery 
will  be  inaugurated  Oct.  1st.  Several 
large  holdings  have  been  subdivided  and 
are  now  on  the  market  in  small  tracts 
on  reasonable  terms.  Altogether  Reed- 
ley seems  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  conditions  among  the  farmers 
and  fruit  raisers  are  most  propitious. 
The  continued  good  drying  weather  is 
fortunate  for  producers  of  fruit,  raisins 
and  alfalfa,  of  which  there  are  enormous 
crops.  The  summer  having  been  un- 
usually cool,  the  growing  season  has 
been  much  prolonged,  resulting  in  in- 
creased yield.  Everybody  is  as  busy 
as  possible,  making  the  best  of  the 
favorable  conditions.  Raisins  are  being 
delivered  to  the  packing  house  of  Porter 
Bros.,  grain  is  still  coming  into  the 
warehouses,  grapes  to  the  winery,  and 
the  last  cutting  of  alfalfa  has  been 
cured. 

The  situation  of  Reedley — upon  both 
the  S.  P.  and  Santa  Fe  railroads — 
affords  excellent  traveling  and  shipping 
facilities — eleven  trains  daily  and  four 
daily  mails — and  its  soils,  free  from  al- 
kali, and  of  such  formation  as  to  pro- 
vide excellent  drainage  and  freedom 
from  the  water-soaking  and  rise  of  al- 
kali which  hinder  the  progress  of  some 
other  sections,  give  it  an  advantage  in 
production  which  cultivators  of  the  soil 
generally  are  not  likely  to  overlook. 

Sonoma  and  Marin  Counties  Fair. — 
The  street  and  agricultural  fair  at 
Santa  Rosa  by  Sonoma  and  Marin 
county  people  this  year  was  an  excel- 
lent exhibit  of  enterprise,  products, 
and  art  in  arranging  them  by  one  of 
the  most  rich,  peculiar  and  enterpris- 
ing parts  of  our  State. 

This  show,  which  was  in  several  sec- 
tions, was  everywhere  brilliant  with 
decorations,  sufficiently  original  in  de- 
sign of  arrangement  to  be  interesting, 
and  sufficiently  extensive  and  varied  to 
be  thoroughly  representative  of  Sonoma 
and  Marin  counties  and  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  fairs  in  the  State  this 
year. 

The  principal  departments  of  exhibit, 
each  in  its  own  location,  were:  The 
main  street  pavilion,  devoted  to  the 


At  the  First  Sign  of  a  cramp  or  other  pain 
in  the  bowels  take  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  in 
not  water,  sweetened,  and  you  have  mastered 
the  difficulty.  There  is  but  one  Painkiller,  Perry 
Davis'.  25c.  and  50c. 


agricultural,  horticultural  and  viticul- 
tural  displays;  art  and  fancy  work; 
stock  and  poultry  show;  the  Woman's 
Improvement  Club  headquarters;  the 
street  performances;  features  contrib- 
uted by  the  Elks  Society;  and  the 
"  Midway  "  shows. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  notice  that  the 
old-fashioned  culinary  art  again  had  a 
place  among  the  exhibits  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  human  beings  in  life. 

The  stock  and  poultry  show  was  a 
credit  to  counties  so  well  able  to  make 
one  in  that  line,  and  we  hope  to  speak 
further  of  it  later. 

The  "Midway"  shows  included  the 
Maid  of  the  Mistletoe,  the  Parisian 
Wonder,  Girl  From  Up  There,  Juvenile 
Congress,  Old  Plantation.  There  were 
also  the  Famous  Glass  Blower,  the 
Mermaid,  Bert  Bradlee's  Happy  Hooli- 
gan, the  Giant  Skeleton,  the  Trained 
Bird  Show,  the  Cycle  Whirl,  and  the 
Woman's  Improvement  Club  merry-go- 
round,  operated  for  charity. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  the 
fair  in  every  way  a  success. 

A  few  of  the  principal  prizes  in  a 
horticultural  way  were  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : 

Best  display  of  agricultural  products 
— First,  Bennett  Valley  Grange  ;  sec- 
ond, Horticultural  Society ;  third, 
Charles  Riverman ;  fourth,  Walter 
Armstrong. 

Best  exhibit  of  fruits  and  grains  in 
glass — Colonel  M.  L.  McDonald. 

Best  exhibit  of  products  raised  by 
one  person  on  one  farm — First,  R.  G. 
Sutherland  ;  second,  Charles  Riverman. 

Most  striking  design  of  fruit — First, 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Berry  ;  second,  Walter  Arm- 
strong. 

Largest  and  best  exhibit  of  grapes 
grown  in  one  vineyard — Fountain  Grove 
Vineyard  Co.,  nineteen  varieties;  sec- 
ond, A.  W.  Arnold. 

Best  apple  exhibit,  single  variety — 
Walter  Armstrong. 

Best  apple  exhibit,  not  less  than  ten 
varieties,  ten  of  each  variety — Pleasant 
Hill  Orchard  Co.;  second,  M.  L.  Mc- 
Donald. 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  bring1  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty-five  different  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c.  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 


Private  party  has  money  to  loan 
at  6°l0  net  on  Ranches  in 
all  parts  of  the  State. 

INTERNATIONAL  LOAN  CO.,  137  Mont- 
gomery St.,  Koom  14,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


OUR  HURRY 

is  over,  and  now  you  can  have  your  fence  shipped 
the  day  your  order  is  received.     Try  us  on  a  1  'Rush 
Order,'' and  putlt  up  this  Fall. 
PAUKWOVKN  tVIKK  FKNCKCO.,  AlHtlAN.MlCn. 


M  DAY  i 


There  are  two  kinds 
of  Cream  Separators. 


The 

Sharpies 

Txibula^r  Septra. tors 

a^nd  the  others. 

The  Sharpies  has  a  plain, simple, effec- 
tive, easily  washed  bowl  that  can't  get  out 
'  of  order, because  it  has  no  complicated  parts. 
The  others,  without  exception,  have  com- 
plicated cones,  discs,  partitions  and  graters, 
difficult  to  wash  and  frequently  out  of  order. 
The  difference  is  vast.  It's 
the  difference  be- 
tween success  and 
failure* 
"Talk"  won't  explain  I 
the   difference.       But  | 
thought  and  judgment 
and  experience  will.  We 
have  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated paper  that  will  help  you,  or 
;*H  send  you  a  Sharpies  Tubu- 
lar  and  let  you  try  it  for 
yourself. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.      Westchester,  Pa. 


When 

ye  hae  naething 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.    It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

Wearetheoriginatorsand  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  (buttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send    4c       ^or  'ar£e  illustrated  litho- 
graphed   catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FRNeHER  GREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO    C-  ROE  DING,  Prop. 

Box  18.     FRESNO  CAL. 


DOUBLE  Bi 

OF 


^ARD 


Increased 
Yields 

and 

Better 
Q\ia.lity 


are  every  farmer's  aim. 

Potash 

in  proper  proportion  is  an 
essential  aid  to  success. 

All  that  the  best  agricultural 
authorities  have  found  out  about 
fertilization  is  told  in  our  books. 
We  mail  them  free  to  farmers. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stirrer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H"fOOt,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  down 
to-date 


Catalogue  U 

Every  horticulturist 
should  bave  it.  40  pages  "ra 
of  new  Information   and   \  j 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
?.  dreds  of  others  and  have 
%\  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 


WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dtmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandy  wine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Far?o  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 
MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/,   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOCUE   AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 
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Black  Leg. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  black  leg  this  fall,  as  there 
are  a  number  of  spring  calves  that  are  in 
good  condition  and  the  pasture  is  good. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  calves  in  good 
condition  are  much  more  likely  to  have 
black  leg  than  if  they  are  poor,  as  in  times 
of  drought.  Therefore,  the  prudent  cat- 
tleman will  vaccinate  his  calves  and  protect 
them  against  black  leg.  It  is  important  to 
make  a  careful  selection  in  the  vaccine, 
and  the  preparation  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  is  that  furnished  by  the 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  What  they  call 
"  blacklegine "  is  ready  for  use  as  sold, 
each  dose  is  separate  and  it  is  as  easy  as 
possible  to  use  with  the  blacklegine  outfit 
that  only  costs  50  cents.  "  Blacklegine  " 
has  been  a  tremendous  success  during  the 
last  few  years,  though  the  Pasteur  Co. 
still  furnish  the  original  and  genuine  vac- 
cine in  the  old  powder  form,  as  some  men 
still  prefer  it. 

"A  Little  Cold.  Yon  Know,"  will  become  a 
great  dancer  if  it  be  allowed  to  reach  down  from 
the  throat  to  the  lungs.  Nip  the  peril  in  the  bud 
with  Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  a  sure  remedy  con- 
taining no  opium. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


H OL8TE I N8— Winners  over  JerseyB  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4- v.-  .  S-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 


JEKSKYS,  HOLSTEIN8  *  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Pou' try.  William  Xiles  £  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

A.J.C.C.  .1  KRiEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  M.iilliard.  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co..  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.  AddresB  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 

Berkshire8.  Pigs  for  sale. 


SUTTON  BROS..  L^di.  Cal.  For  Sale.  1  Regis- 
tered Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts.  5  months  old. 


POLAN'n  CHINAS.—  Call  and  see  our  show  herd 
at  State  Fair.  Bred  sows  for  sale.  S.  P.  Llndgren 
&  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal, 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DCROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstabllshed  In  1878. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 

BKRKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
Bexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H  CRANE.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and  Im- 
porter of  South  Down  Sheep. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  loweBt  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 

all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St..  san  Francisco, 
cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE. 

200  Percheron  Coach  and  Trotting -Bred 
Horses, 

250  Shorthorn  and  Double-Standard  Polled 
Durham  Cattle. 

E.  F.  KLEINMEYER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  on 
the  4th.  After  the  routine  business  of 
opening  and  the  partaking  of  one  of  its 
usual  social  and  enjoyable  lunches,  the 
special  committee,  appointed  at  a  pre- 
vious meetiDg  on  subjects  which  this 
Grange  desires  to  bring  before  the 
State  Grange,  reported.  After  the 
reading  of  each  item,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  it  by  the  Grange,  the  report 
was  adopted  and  ordered  sent  to  the 
State  Grange. 

The  National  Grange  subject  for  Oc- 
tober was  taken  up,  "In  What  Way 
Does  the  Grange  Improve  Its  Mem- 
bers ?  "  It  was  very  freely  discussed, 
all  members  present  expressing  them- 
selves. Among  the  benefits  all  admitted 
that  the  Grange  meetings  afforded  the 
best  opportunity  for  social  gathering; 
the  lunch  aided  in  promoting  the  social 
part  of  it  very  much;  the  meetings  af- 
ford opportunities  for  consideration  of 
subjects  of  interest  to  farmers  and  train 
them  in  expressing  themselves  and 
hearing  others  express  themselves, 
thereby  confirming  and  correcting  their 
own  views  and  opinions;  the  monthly 
subjects  considered  are  usually  timely 
and  the  question  box  gave  every  one  an 
opportunity  to  have  his  or  her  question 
discussed  and  considered.  It  was 
agreed  that,  if  more  of  the  members 
would  put  their  views  on  paper  on  sub- 
jects with  which  they  are  most  familiar, 
it  would  be  of  mutual  advantage.  It 
was  agreed  by  all  that  the  Grange 
does  improve  its  members  in  more  ways 
than  were  mentioned  at  that  meeting. 

The  alternative  subject  for  October 
was  also  taken  up,  "  Is  There  Any  Ex- 
cuse for  the  Officers  of  the  Grange  Not 
Being  Able  to  Confer  the  Degrees 
Without  Reading  From  the  Ritual  ?  " 
The  Master  and  the  Overseer  of  the 
Grange  being  unavoidably  absent,  no 
officer  present  gave  any  excuse  for  the 
defect,  and  the  reasonable  conclusion 
was  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  it. 

The  questions  drawn  from  the  ques- 
tion box  were:  1.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  ?  2.  When  should  apri- 
cots be  pruned  ?  3.  When  is  the  best 
time  to  irrigate  ?  In  answering  the 
first  and  second  questions  the  opinion 
seemed  to  prevail  that  all  pruning, 
reference  being  had  to  the  climate  and 
soil  of  Tulare,  should  be  done  when  the 
tree  is  dormant;  that  early  pruning  is 
not  advisable  every  year,  as  it  brings 
on  an  early  growth  which  may  be 
caught  by  a  late  frost,  and  consequently 
late  pruning,  before  the  foliage  puts 
out  (as  it  retards  early  growth)  will  be 
safer.  This  applies  to  deciduous  fruits, 
apricots  included.  As  early  irrigating 
promotes  early  growth,  it  has,  for  that 
reason,  the  same  element  of  danger 
from  frost  that  early  pruning  has,  al- 
though many  good  orchardists  practice 
and  recommend  early  irrigation.  There 
is  danger  of  scalding  if  irrigation  is 
done  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  hot 
weather;  it  is  best  done  in  the  evening. 
Successful  alfalfa  growers  thoroughly 
irrigate  their  alfalfa  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  before  mowing  and  find  the  re- 
sults good.  The  question,  When  should 
Egyptian  corn  be  cut  for  forage  pur- 
poses ?  seemed  to  elicit  the  opinion 
that  the  best  time  is  before  the  foliage 
dries  and  after  the  head  is  formed. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting's  con- 
sideration is  the  last  of  the  six  months' 
programme  of  Tulare  Grange —  "  Idle- 
ness is  a  vice.  The  Government  should 
see  that  every  citizen  is  employed,  and, 
if  need  be,  provide  employment  for  all 
needing  it."  This,  at  first  sight,  seems 
a  pretty  bold  assertion,  however,  but 
few  will  deny  the  first  part  of  it,  and 
an  impartial  consideration  of  it  by  Tu- 
lare Grange  will  do  no  harm. 

A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
by  the  Worthy  Master  to  report,  at 
next  meeting,  a  programme  of  monthly 
subjects  for  Grange  consideration. 

J.  T. 


Blark  Lee  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  Insurance  against  it. 
Karly  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  Insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  to  Inquirers. 

By  Carl.  W  Fisher,  D.  V.  M  ,  of  San  Mateo. 
ILLS  OF  THE  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  an- 
swer these  two  questions  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  ? 

1.  I  have  a  mare  that  is  bothered  with 
her  urine;  it  is  of  a  muddy  color  and  foul 
smelling;  from  her  hips  down  toward  her 
belly  it  seems  to  be  real  hard  to  the  touch. 
What  is  best  to  do  for  this  ? 

2.  What  is  a  sure  cure  for  worms  in  a 
horse?— A  Subscriber,  Lincoln,  Cal. 

Frequently  the  urine  from  horses  is  of 
a  dark  color  and  may  show  a  sediment, 
although  this  is  no  serious  trouble.  The 
following  will  gently  stimulate  the  kid- 
neys and  change  the  appearance  of  the 
urine.  Give  your  mare  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  following  once  a  day  in  grain; 
feed  for  four  days,  then  omit  for  a  few 
days ;  afterwards  give  an  occasional 
dose  : 

Potassium  nitrate,  5  ounces. 
Pulverized  digitalis  leaves,  5  drachms. 
Pulverized  licorice  root,  1  ounce. 
Mix  and  give  as  above. 

Cure  for  worms  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  worms,  as  there  are  several. 
Of  the  large  round  worms,  the  Oscaris 
megalocephala  in  the  small  intestines  is 
the  most  common.  For  such,  fast  the 
horse  twelve  hours,  then  give  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Creolin,  1  teaspoonful. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  1  ounce  (2  table- 
spoonfuls). 

Pure  raw  linseed  oil,  1  pint. 

Follow  by  a  bran  mash.  Give  a  light 
feed  of  hay  for  two  days,  then  repeat 
the  dose. 

The  most  common  small  pinworm  is 
the  Oxyuris  curvula,  which  is  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  bowels.  An  enema, 
rectal  injection,  is  most  effectual. 
Either  creolin  or  sheepdip,  1  table- 
spoonful  to  three  quarts  of  water,  in- 
jected with  a  syringe  or  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber tubing  3  feet  long  and  a  tin  funnel 
will  do.  Repeat  this  treatment  in  three 
or  four  days.  It  would  be  well  to  fol- 
low with  the  oil  treatment  as  for  the 
large  worms. 

Carl  W.  Fisher,  D.  V.  M. 

San  Mateo,  Oct.  4,  1902. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Markot  St.. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  83,  1902. 

709,733.— Mining  Dredge— Barton  &  La  Bud  Oak 
bar,  Cal 

7°S8p  ~ MoDTH  Mirror  —  Bennett  &  Thatcher 

709,592.— Traction  Engine— D.  Best,  San  Lean 
dro,  Cal 

709,571.-Furnace-W.  N.  Best,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
709.737 —Conveyer-M.  Bradneld,  Los  Angeles 

707.742.— Wrench-C.  Busby,  Fossil,  Or. 
709,595  — Glove-R.  N.  Carson,  S.  F. 
709,531.— Shoe  Lacing  Hook— N.  H.  Clark,  S  F 
7119,476  —  Cooking  Cabinet— H.  Faschian  S  F  ' 
709,601  — Plow— A  Horner,  Paauilo,  Hawaii 
709,822. -Orb Crosher-C  C.Lane,  Los  Angeles 
Cal. 

709,782.— Oil  Burner— L.  K.  Leahy,  Los  Angeles, 

709,547.— conveyer  —  G.  w.  Menefee,  Berkeley, 

7119.609  — Loading  Chdte—L.  Rosenfeld,  S.  F 
709.725  —Bookkeeping -C.  Seltz.  Seattle.  Wash 
709,803.-Oil  Bdrner-J.  P.  Simonsen,  Oakland 
Cal. 

709;561.-PoccH-Smlthllne  &  Zaiser.  Los  Angeles, 

709.520.— Air   Compressor  —  E    Y.  St.  Croix 

Madrone,  Wash. 
709.6I3.-Fruit  Grader— F    Stebler.  Riverside, 

Cal 

709^562.— Fruit  Cleaner— Swan  &  Richardson, 

Ontario,  Cal. 
709,567  —Clutch — E.  Turney,  Portland.  Or. 
709.806.-IND1CATOR  —  H.  S.  Tittle,  Los  Angeles, 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  or  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1S17  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Hanuf're  of  Pacific 
Incnbator  and  Brooder    Strut  for  Catalnyue- 


FLEMINGS 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared- 
Hew,  oommon-aenae  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eare.  mo 
pmj.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
astrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ank  for  Pamphlet  1M$ 
Fie  mine  Broa.,  chemist*. 
VuUtu  flock  Tarda,     ChJraf*,  UL 


"Sooth  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  ami  Implement  Catalogue  sect  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  In  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history ;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Ponltry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Ponltry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Ponltry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET  A  LUn  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

^MaatMANUFACTURED    I  >  >    a—  ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAB  AHSELM0,  MARIH  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Hull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  Invited.     K.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEGINE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument,  that  costs  only  50c. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  ^.Vo^I^r^c.sco. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING 

The  Healdsburg  Prune  Growers'  Claim. 

To  the  Editor: — The  statement  re- 
garding the  protest  of  the  Healdsburg 
growers,  which  is  in  your  paper  of 
Sept.  27,  1902,  page  194,  is  slightly 
incorrect.  It  is  District  No.  2  that 
claims  28,000  instead  of  9000  pounds  of 
prunes,  but  the  growers  of  Healdsburg 
do  protest,  most  emphatically,  against 
the  way  the  payments  have  been  made 
up  to  date.  We  claim  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation should  receive  the  same  price 
for  the  same  grade  and  quality,  less 
the  differential  of  i  of  a  cent  in  District 
No.  1  and  J  of  a  cent  in  District  No.  2 
in  favor  of  District  No.  3.  We  claim 
that  there  is  but  one  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  but  the  payments  up 
to  date  have  been  made  as  if  there 
were  three. 

Enclosed  I  send  a  true  copy  of  the 
dividend  tables,  which  tells  the  whole 
story  and  upon  which  we  base  our  pro- 
test. By  these  tables  you  will  readily 
see  the  different  prices  paid  on  the 
same  grade  and  quality  in  the  different 
districts. 

I  will  be  very  grateful  to  you  if  you 
will  print  this  letter  and  the  three  divi- 
dend tables,  as  I  think  that  the  grow- 
ers do  not  understand  the  way  pay- 
ments have  been  made. 

A.  E.  Burnham. 

Lambert,  Sonoma  Co. 

The  following  is  the  dividend  sheet  to 
which  our  correspondent  refers: 

1900  CROP. 
District  No.  1— Dividend  Table  No  7. 

Prices  paid  per  pound  to  date. 
Size.  1st  Quality.  2nd  Quality. 

30-40   3.760855   

40-50   3.523019  0.566114 

50-60   2.834553  1.204552 

60-70   2.324863  0.343792 

70-80   1.576204  0.068888 

80-90   0.974971   

90-100   0.912209   

100-120   0.669355   

120  up.  0.487533  0.013125 

Ungraded  0.155480   

District  No.  2— Dividend  Table  No.  7. 

30-40   1.872391   

40-50   3  102634   

50-60   2.342270  0.533234 

60-70   2.307091  0.854349 

70-80   1.812549  0.270711 

80-90   1.447543   

90-100   1.011943   

100-120   0.561656   

120  up  0.290992  0.383290 

Ungraded   0.262308 

District  No.  3  -Dividend  TableNo.  7. 

20-30   4.217122   

30-40   5.340234 

40-50   4.309628 

50-60   3.149734 

60-70   2.636249 

70-80   1 . 789259 

80-90   1.334650 

90-100   0.939883 

100-120   0.887200 

120  up  0  .504173 

Ungraded  


1.911700 
1.964603 
1.775487 
0.729835 
1.365718 
0.275279 
0.638437 
0.459326 
0.698279 


California  Raisin  Growers'  Association. 

To  the  Editor: — After  a  long  period 
of  negotiation  with  the  numerous  pack 
ers,  lasting  several  months,  the  Raisin 
Growers'  Association  has  emerged  in 
the  strongest  position  it  has  ever  occu- 
pied during  the  five  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  with  every  prospect  of  a  long 
and  prosperous  career. 

There  are  now  no  less  than  forty-nine 
commercial  and  co-operative  packing 
houses,  belonging  to  thirty-five  different 
owners  and  situated  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  all  of  which  are  leased  to  the 
Association. 

It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  estimate  with 
any  precision  the  present  crop,  but  good 
authorities,  place  it  at  not  less  than 
100,000,000  pounds,  which  quantity  has 
only  once  been  exceeded,  viz.,  in  1894, 
when  it  was  3,000,000  pounds  greater 
than  the  above  estimate.  Last  year 
the  crop  only  amounted  to  72,000,000 
pounds. 

Owing  to  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation having  agreed  on  Sept.  29th,  by 
a  vote  of  831  to  31,  to  increase  the  bor- 
rowing powers  from  $100,000  to  $500,- 
000,  the  directors  have  been  able  to  an- 
nounce that  they  will  make  advances 
equal  to  3  cents  a  pound  in  the  sweat 


box  on  standard  raisins  on  deliveries 
made  before  Nov.  1st. 

The  prices  fixed  on  Sept.  27th  (sub- 
ject to  change  without  notice)  for 
standard  brands  of  raisins,  f.  o.  b.  at 
common  shipping  points,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Price     Amount  of 
In  Boxes  Advance 
Brand.  of  20        $  lb  in 

Layers.  Pounds.  Sweat  Box 

2-  crown  London  Layers. $1  30  4 

3-  crown     "  .  1  40  4 

4-  crown  Fancy  Clusters.  2  00  4 

5-  crown  Dehesa     "     .  2  50  5 

6-  crown  Imperial   "     .  3  00  5 

Price 
In  Cases 

of  50 
Pounds. 
Loose  Muscatels.    Cents  $  S>. 

2-  crown  5  2$ 

3-  crown  5J  3 

4-  crown  6  3  J 

Seedless. 

Loose  Muscatels  5  2} 

Sultanas  5  2  J 

Thompsons  5|  2| 

Compared  with  the  previous  four  years 
the  prices  are  as  follows: 

,-Per  Box  of  20  Pounds.-N 
Layers.         1899.    1900.    1901.  1902. 
London  Layers, 

2-  crown  $1  50  $1  50  $1  25  $1  30 

London  Layers, 

3-  crown   1  60    1  60     1  35     1  40 

Fancy  Clusters, 

4-  crown   2  00    2  00    1  75    2  00 

Dehesa  Clusters, 

5  crown   2  50    2  50    2  50    2  50 

Imperial  Clus'rs, 

6  crown-   3  00    3  00    3  00    3  00 

Cents  per  Pound. — , 

Loose  Muscatels. 

2-  crown  5$      6        3|  5 

3-  crown  6        6§      4J      5  \ 

4-  crown  6  J      7        4f  6 

Seedless  5        6$      4}  5 

I  send  you  the  above  schedule  be- 
cause the  figures  hitherto  published 
were  not  complete. 

George  Robertson. 

Fresno,  Oct.  3. 


THE  FIELD. 


Turnip  Seed  Crop  Proposed  for  Salinas 
Valley. 

The  Braslan  Seed  Company  of  San 
Jose  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
growth  of  turnip  seed  in  the  Salinas 
valley.  They  claim  that  the  locality  is 
well  suited  to  the  crop  and  that  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  rotation  with 
sugar  beets.  However  this  may  be, 
what  they  say  in  the  Salinas  Index 
about  the  way  to  grow  the  crop  is  in- 
teresting: 

Watsonville,  Salinas,  Pajaro,  Castro- 
ville  and  all  of  that  section  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  producing  of  turnip 
seed  on  account  of  the  heavy,  foggy 
weather.  The  turnip  seed  should  be 
planted  on  the  ground  from  which  the 
best  crops  of  beets  are  had,  that  is  the 
heavy,  rich  bottom  lands. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  the  latter 
part  of  November  in  drills  36  inches 
apart.  This  will  give  plenty  of  room 
for  the  development  of  the  turnip  and 
its  seed-stalk  and  will  also  allow  plenty 
of  room  for  the  cultivation.  After  the 
turnips  have  come  up  to  a  size  about  as 
large  as  a  walnut,  they  should  be 
thinned  out  in  the  row  about  6  inches. 
This  can  be  done  by  using  a  hand  hoe, 
cutting  them  out  in  the  row. 

The  crop  of  turnip  would  ripen  and 
be  ready  for  harvest  in  June,  and  the 
crop  will  yield  under  good  cultivation 
from  1500  to  2500  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre,  which  contracts  at  5  cents  per 
pound.  The  producer  agrees  to  plant 
during  the  month  of  November,  in 
drills,  36  inches  apart  between  the 
rows,  and  agrees  to  thin  out  the  tur- 
nips in  the  rows  to  a  distance  of  6 
inches;  to  cultivate  the  crop  in  a 
farmer-like  manner,  to  harvest,  clean 
and  deliver  the  seed  in  a  marketable 
condition. 

The  contractor  agrees  to  furnish  the 
necessary  seed  stock  for  planting  free 
of  charge  and  to  accept  the  entire 
product  of  merchantable  seed  produced 
from  the  specified  acreage  at  5  cents 
per  pound  f.  o.  b.  cars. 


A  man 
in  New 
Jersey  re- 
ceived last  year 
$i  ,  2  o  o  for 
grapes  grown 
on  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  value  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  grapes  is  explained  in  a  paper  by 

Prof.  PAUL  H.  WAGNER, 

copies  of  wliicli    will    be   sent  free. 

ADDRESS 

William  H.  Myers,  12  John  St.,  New  York. 


ICsSSE  calf  feeder 

combines  scientific  ard 
practical  ideas.  Over  50,0i;0 
in  use.  No  valves  to  (ret 
Hopped  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re- 
enforced.  Prevents  scours. 
Increases  digestive  capac- 
ity in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veol  worth  2c  per  lb.  more.  The  only  feederadoptcd 
by  Exp.  Sta.  Extra  gain  on  one  calf  pays  for  two 
feeders,  Prevents  a  •■set  back"  from  the  "starving 
process."  h-nt  Nlnetion  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. Awardcil  O-hl  Medal  at  l'an-Am.  Exp.  Sold  everywhere  in 
V.  9.  and  Canada.  /'■>.?!■".  Sentpostpald  for  $2.00,  »nda50chox 
of  Cowi  ReliefUte,  that  will  cure  Caifd  Bagta  12  to  24  hours.  Heals 
sore  testa.    Bend  for  dcsirlptlve  matter  and  22  reasons  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,   Dept.  17,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

( llakpr  Sc  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  C'al. 
t  Lilly  Ro-nrrtn.  *  Co  ,  Si-ntllo,  Wnsli. 


COAST  AOKNTS. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS 
TKEKS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOI.DINH  SAWINfl  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  likeapocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftimber  on 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  11  ORE  timber  with  it  than 
2 men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  EASIER.  137,000  in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IHFROVERENT8 


itlmonl&lB  froi 


Fin 


irder 


agency.  AddrcBS 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

55-57-59  No.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping;  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Sample*. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Kentucky"  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10- foot  and  12- foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4— -4--S  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 


"PATENTS' 


DEWEY,STRONG&C0.330  MARKETS!". 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Stable  flote 

NO.  34. 

9  ft.       In.  x  12  ft.  10H  in. 
1  Door,  1  Window,  1  Room. 
Weight  2100  lbs  ,  packed  to 
ship. 

We  know  how  to  build  port- 
able houses— in  fact,  we  have 
been  building  them  for  fifteen 
years.  We  have  been  success- 
ful,too.  They  arealloverthe 
world  now :  in  Japan,  Alaska, 
California,  Sumatra,  China, 
and  tbe  Philippine  Islands. 
The  reason  is  that  they  are 
durable,  comfortable  and 
compact.  A  little  detailed  In- 
formation will  not  be  amiss. 
Send  for  Illustrated  (Catalogue 

BURNHftM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
Nan  Francisco  Office: 
40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 

Spielmann  . 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy. 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  $50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2iy,  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD.  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  IiOnla,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  POINT 


Deere  Disc  Plows 

TURN  A  FULL 
FURROW. 

Made  with  1,  2,  3  and  4  Discs. 


on  all  disc  plows  is  the  disc  bearing. 
In  plowing  the  pressure  is  all  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  disc,  and  when  a 
simple  bearing  through  the  center  of 
the  disc  is  used  the  leverage  against 
it  is  great  and  in  hard,  dry  plowing 
will  wear  out  very  quickly;  the  discs 
lose  their  proper  set,  becoming  more 
perpendicular  and  will  not  enter  the 
ground  as  they  should.  The  DEERE 
DISC  overcomes  this  difficulty  by 
using  a  dust  proof,  ball-bearing  disc 
with  bearings  ten  inches  apart;  this 
reduces  the  leverage  and  does  away 
with  the  friction.  Another  important 
point  is  a  landing  device  which  will 
control  the  plow  independent  of  the 
team.  These  features  are  to  be  found 
in  the  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  and  no  others. 


Deere  Implement  Co. 

S/VN    FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle    1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blak»,   Moffltt   <fc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  S8-S7-B9-61  Flrat  St.,  San  Pranclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Angelei. 
BLAKE  Mof  ALL  &  OO  ....Portland,  Or. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  riACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-II   market   St.   San  Francisco 

$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  .2  years.  Everything  that  goes  Into 
It  Is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION .—Body,  24-inch  x  64-lnch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top,  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  Iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDEf*  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E. 


I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILmiNGTOIN,  DKL«U,flRE, 

/Vlanufacturer,  of  C^mj  INPOU/DF  R. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,    Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUR  DKALKK  FOB  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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New  Mexico. 


Gems  and  precious  stones  have  been  near  to  the 
human  heart  in  all  ages.  Excavations  in  Egypt  now 
being  pushed  in  the  name  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, through  the  bounty  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst, 
are  bringing  to  light  tombs  of  peoples  who  lived  even 
before  history  began  in  that  most  ancient  country— 
tombs  made  for  people  who  lived  long  before  the 
pyramids  were  built  and  whose  earthly  careers 
closed  about  5500  years  ago.  In  that  dry  climate 
these  ancient  remains  were  found  so  well  preserved, 
even  without  mummy-making  processes  which  came 
into  vogue  later,  that  the  causes  of  death  could 
sometimes  be  told  by  the  view  of  the  internal  organs. 
With  these  remains  were  necklaces  and  other  orna- 
ments, which  show  that  personal  decoration  is  a 
pristine  practice  of  mankind.  In  recent  investiga- 
tion of  the  tombs  of  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  Amer- 
ica the  same  fact  is  shown.  At  present  systematic 
research  into  the  remains  of  the  cliff  dwellers  in 


Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona  is  disclosing  many  inter- 
esting facts  to  the  archaeologist.  One  fact  which 
especially  attracted  our  attention  was  the  partiality 
of  these  people  to  the  turquoise.  They  lived  about 
2000  years  ago  and  had  only  stone  implements,  and 
yet  they  could  work  turquoise  into  ornaments  of 
great  beauty.  The  masses  of  such  ornaments  in  a 
few  graves  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  multi-mil- 
lionaires of  that  day  gathered  wealth  in  that  form. 

Another  interesting  fact,  which  we  illustrate  by 
the  engravings  on  this  page,  is  that  the  same  ground 
which  the  prehistoric  cliff  dwellers  worked  over  for 
turquoises  is  being  mined  at  the  present  day.  There 
is  a  piece  of  country  in  Santa  Fe  county,  New  Mex- 
ico, about  200  acres  in  extent,  every  foot  of  which 
has  been  worked  over  for  turquoise.  The  Indian 
method  was  crude,  the  only  implement  being  a  stone 
hammer.  The  New  Mexican  miner  of  to-day  follows 
the  lead  of  his  Indian  predecessor  in  these  old  mines, 
but  goes  about  10  feet  deeper,  there  finding  his  pur- 
est gems.    The  Indians  had  a  primitive  method  of 


Turquoise  Mountains  South  of  Mineral  Park,  Arizona. 


The  Chaleha  Turquoise  Mine  in  New  Mexico. 


blasting  turquoise  rock.  Over  the  mass  they  would 
build  a  hot  fire  and  then  dash  water  upon  it,  causing 
the  rock  to  crack.  Then  the  stone  hammers  came 
into  play  and  the  ore  was  crushed  into  small  pieces, 
then  polished  as  beads,  which  were  drilled,  strung 
and  worn  as  ornaments  or  charms. 

The  large  engraving  on  this  page  shows  turquoise 
mines  near  Mineral  Park,  Arizona.  The  mountain 
shown  in  the  picture  has  shafts  sunk  in  a  number  of 
places  by  ancient  miners  of  the  stone  age,  and  stone 
hammers  and  other  tools  are  found  scattered  over 
the  surface.  The  smaller  pictures  are  illustrative  of 
the  turquoise  industry  of  the  present  day. 

It  seems  from  current  reports  that  the  railroads 
are  put  to  the  utmost  of  their  resources  to  move  the 
amount  of  California  fruit  which  is  now  pressing  for 
shipment.  One  railway,  which  bunched  up  about 
2000  cars  for  the  expected  rush,  tells  an  exchange 
that  the  business  surpasses  anything  anticipated. 
Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  are  moving  as  well  as 
dried  fruits  and  nuts,  and  it  is  taking  all  the  cars 
that  the  railroads  can  furnish  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
shippers.  At  San  Jose  shippers  have  had  trouble  in 
getting  help  to  pack  dried  fruit.  As  the  work  in  the 
orchards  and  driers  fell  away,  the  laborers  have  come 


Turquoise  Prospectors  in  New  Mexico. 

to  town  and  gone  to  work  in  the  packing  houses. 
This  means  that  the  produce  is  now  being  packed  in 
vast  quantities,  and  as  fast  as  packed  the  shippers 
wish  to  move  it  out.  This  in  part  explains  the  tre- 
mendous sudden  increase  in  the  volume  of  business 
offered.  Much  the  same  condition  prevails  at  other 
shipping  points.  There  is  a  busy  time  ahead  of  the 
freight  handlers,  evidently. 


Regarding  proper  thinning  of  fruit,  a  large  grower 
and  handler  remarks  :  "  The  money  is  in  good  fruit, 
not  bad.  A  peach  that  will  weigh  a  pound  will  sel  1 
to  a  canner  for  a  cent,  whereas  three  peaches  that 
will  only  weigh  a  pound,  taken  altogether,  will  not  sell 
to  a  canner  at  all,  and  have  to  be  dried  in  order  to 
be  marketed.  The  cutters  want  increased  wages  for 
cutting  them,  the  fruit  sells  for  a  cent  less  per  pound 
when  dried  than  better  fruit,  and  the  tree  is  ex- 
hausted growing  the  two  extra  pits  and  the  crop  is 
not  likely  to  be  remunerative  at  all.  That's  the  dif- 
ference. Fortunately,  the  peaches  are  averaging 
large  this  year  where  properly  thinned." 


George  C.  Roeding  of  Fresno  has  begun  a  suit  for 
$25,000  damages  against  a  firm  of  fig  packers  be- 
cause they  are  using  the  brand  of  "  Calif-Smyrna," 
which  Mr.  Roeding  seems  warranted  in  claiming  to 
be  an  unjustifiable  imitation  of  his  copyrighted  name 
"  Calimyrna."  Mr.  Roeding  claims  also  that  the  figs 
sold  are  White  Adriatic  and  not  Smyrna  figs  and  are 
inferior  in  quality,  and  the  general  esteem  and  repu- 
tation of  Calimyrna  figs  is  being  damaged.  Mr. 
Roeding  has  been  very  enterprising  in  his  develop- 
ment of  the  true  Smyrna  proposition,  and  whatever 
there  is  in  his  name  he  is  certainly  entitled  to. 


For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  look  upon  the 
tourist  crop  as  one  of  the  great  resources  of  Califor- 
nia, it  may  be  stated  that  of  954,000  foreign  tourists 
who  visited  Italy  during  the  year  ended  June  13, 
65,000  were  English.  It  is  estimated  that  the  visi- 
tors spent  $70,000,000  during  their  stay  in  the  coun- 
try. This  amount  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  fruit, 
grain  and  hay  products  of  California  combined,  and 
there  is  much  more  net  profit  in  it,  also. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  two  main  objects: 
To  tell  people  how  to  grow  the  best  things  in  every 
line  of  country  effort,  and  to  enable  them  to  see  how 
to  get  the  best  prices  for  them. 
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mostly  local  demand  and  not  brisk.  Onions  are  drag- 
ging with  the  same  asking  price  as  last  week.  Fine 
apples,  grapes  and  choice  Bartlett  pears  are  selling 
well.  Lemons  have  a  little  better  tone  and  limes  are 
held  higher.  Oranges  are  unchanged.  Dried  fruits 
are  about  the  same,  except  that  fine  apricots  are 
quotable  a  little  higher.  Prunes  are  moving  to  fill 
previous  orders.  Almonds  are  moving  fairly,  but  are 
a  little  week.  Walnuts  are  arriving,  the  market  is 
firm,  but  prices  unchanged.  Choice  extracted  honey 
is  firm.  Hops  are  quoted  higher,  but  are  still  a  cent 
below  growers'  views.  Wool  is  very  strong,  but  lit- 
tle here.  The  Ukiah  sales  will  be  held  next  Tuesday 
and  a  good  mark  is  looked  for. 


The  Week. 

Rain  has  refreshed  the  coast  region  from  San  Fran- 
cisco northward,  but  fortunately  stopped  short  of 
the  valleys  where  most  harm  could  be  done.  The 
showers  were  light  everywhere  and  the  skies  quickly 
cleared  to  greater  brightness,  so  that  nothing  was 
hurt  even  within  the  rain  area.  In  the  valley  away 
from  the  fruit  districts  moisture  for  fall  plowing  is 
being  asked  for  and  a  general  soaking  will  be  accept- 
able if  a  clear  week  or  two  can  be  had  for  closing  up 
the  season's  harvests. 

Wheat  has  been  on  the  up  grade  all  the  week  and 
closes  strong.  Futures  have  recovered  from  last 
week's  drooping  and  gone  forward  a  little.  Offering 
of  shipping  wheat  is  light  and  the  demand  good.  One 
mixed  cargo  of  wheat  and  barley  for  Liverpool  fills 
the  week's  record.  Loading  is  proceeding,  and  some 
of  the  ships  chartered  long  ago  are  filling.  One  ship 
starts  with  a  loss  of  about  $7000  for  the  shipper,  as 
the  charter  is  that  much  above  rates  now  ruling. 
Wheat  can  hardly  advance  too  much  to  suit  him. 
Barley  and  hay  are  going  to  Hawaii,  and  there  is  a 
new  charter  for  wheat  to  Sydney.  Barley  is  firm, 
though  for  local  use,  rather  than  shipment,  this  time; 
offerings  are  light  and  prices  advanced.  There  is  a 
very  light  movement  in  oats  and  prices  are  unchanged, 
though  holders  are  firm.  Little  corn  is  offered, 
and  rates  unchanged.  Beans  are  quiet  at  the  last 
advance.  Limas  are  marked  up  here  but  there  is 
only  a  jobbing  trade;  most  selling  is  done  in  the 
southern  coast  growing  region.  Bran  continues  firm 
and  slightly  higher  with  light  supplies.  Hay  is  un- 
changed and  quiet  though  held  steadily:  two  ware- 
houses full  burned  on  Tuesday  night.  Beef  and  mut- 
ton are  unchanged  and  prices  well  maintained. 
Medium  hogs  are  easier  and  large  fat  hogs  in  special 
demand,  selling  close  to  medium.  Fancy  butter  is 
firm:  it  is  a  close  race  between  medium  fresh  and 
cold  storage,  with  the  latter  winning  sometimes. 
Cheese  is  firm  and  in  good  demand,  prices  a  little 
higher  and  stocks  light.  Eggs  are  unchanged 
a  few  fancy  going  well,  the  trade  running  on  cold 
storage  with  some  California  stored  rather  weak. 
Poultry  is  rather  slow,  but  improving,  especially  for 
good,  large,  fat  stock.    Potatoes  are  very  quiet; 


Stockton  growers  propose  to  do  direct  trade  in 
potatoes  with  the  southwast,  as  they  think  the  deal- 
ers are  not  playing  fair.  Fourteen  of  the  largest 
producers  of  potatoes  in  the  Stockton  district  have 
organized  an  association  and  will  send  an  agent  into 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  make  contracts.  They 
have  pledged  400,000  bags  of  potatoes  to  be  handled 
by  their  agency,  and  claim  to  control  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  crops  in  that  district,  making  an  output 
of  600,000  bags.  They  claim  they  are  getting  15  to 
25  cents  per  sack  less  than  they  should  receive.  A 
number  of  wealthy  Chinese  growers  are  joining  in 
the  effort. 

California  is  apparently  getting  so  far  along  that 
she  can  colonize  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  re- 
port comes  from  Los  Angeles  that  about  fifty  south- 
ern California  families  will  embark  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Australia  in  a  month,  there  to  form  a  colony 
and  attempt  to  raise  the  products  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia, principally  fruit.  They  propose  to  go  to  the 
northern  part  of  Victoria.  Nearly  all  the  colonists 
have  been  fruit  growers  and  farmers.  Several  are 
from  San  Diego  county,  seventeen  from  Orange 
county  and  Santa  Ana,  and  seven  families  are  from 
the  Riverside  district. 


Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  the 
ships  carrying  coiled  in  their  holds  the  cable  which  is 
to  extend  from  this  port  to  Hawaii  and  thence  to  the 
Philippines  are  fast  approaching  the  coast.  It  will 
not  be  long,  then,  before  all  the  American  posses- 
sions are  roped  in,  and  the  question  of  what  shall  be 
done  with  them  will  be  answered. 

The  people  are  still  being  electrified  by  the  candi- 
dates and  their  attendant  orators,  and  the  campaign 
is  rushing  toward  its  early  close.  Fortunately,  so 
far  it  seems  to  be  a  campaign  of  much  cleanness  and 
good  manners. 

We  shall  probable  have  the  advantage  of  a  more 
accurate  report  than  ever  before  on  the  condition 
and  outlook  of  California  vineyards  through  the  in- 
vestigation made  by  Mr.  George  C.  Husmann,  son  of 
Prof.  George  Husmann,  the  well-known  expert.  Mr. 
Husmann  has  made  a  thorough  visitation  of  our  vine 
district  for  the  Division  of  Pomology  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  which  he  is  a  staff  ex- 
pert on  viticulture,  and  over  part  of  his  journeys  he 
has  been  accompanied  by  Mr.  Twight,  the  viticultur- 
ist  of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley. 

The  comforting  news  comes  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  Santa  Clara  prune  crop  is  under  cover.  In  ten 
days  the  small  remaining  balance  will  be  in  the  ware- 
house, and  it  is  possible  to  estimate  closely  the 
amount  that  will  be  exported  from  the  county. 
Those  best  qualified  place  the  crop  at  near  90,000,000 
pounds,  making  it  about  20,000,000  pounds  short  of 
the  record  breaker  of  1900.  The  fruit  runs  small, 
about  the  same  as  in  1900,  so  that  large  sizes  will 
bring  a  half-cent  premium.  The  export  demand  is 
very  large!  It  is  estimated  that  the  shipments  of 
the  next  ten  days  will  bring  the  figures  for  the  sea- 
son thus  far  to  1500  cars  billed  for  export  alone. 

Help  is  still  scarce  at  San  Jose.  The  local  papers 
contain  many  advertisements  for  labor.  The  other 
day  eleven  firms  were  advertising  for  help.  Six  of 
the  firms  specify  the  number  of  help  wanted,  ranging 
from  25  to  200  each,  and  aggregating  575.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  help  required  by  all  would  bring  the  total 
number  of  girls  and  women  for  whom  there  are  posi- 
tions now  open  in  the  fruit  factories  of  San  Jose  to 
over  1000.  Special  inducements  are  offered  in  the 
way  of  long,  steady  work,  free  transportation  and 
higher  wages  than  ever  before  paid  for  the  work. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Blemished  Bartletts. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  sending  some  Bartlett 
pears  which  we  received  from  Hemet,  Riverside 
county.  We  would  like  to  know  the  cause  of  their 
being  so  rough,  and  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  it. 
The  fruit  grown  on  summer  irrigated  trees  is  much 
smoother  than  those  not  irrigated. — Dealer,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  specimens  indicate  some  mechanical  injury 
done  the  fruit  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  its  growth. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  indication  of  para- 
sitic disease,  nor  insect  injury,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  at  this  late  date  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
wound  or  abrasion  which  has  now  grown  over  with 
the  brown  covering.  It  is  different  from  the  blemish 
which  we  recently  attributed  to  scab  on  pears  from 
Shasta  county.  It  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
beating  of  the  branches  in  the  wind,  or  by  hailstones 
while  the  fruit  is  small,  for  such  appearances  are 
known  to  be  caused  by  such  agencies.  As  there  is 
no  particular  disease,  so  there  is  no  remedy  to  pre- 
scribe. It  would  be  well,  however,  to  make  out 
definitely  the  cause  of  the  injury,  and  this  might  be 
done  by  watching  the  fruit  for  any  unusual  appear- 
ance early  in  its  growth.  What  you  say  about  fruit 
grown  on  summer  irrigated  trees  being  much 
smoother  is  interesting,  but  the  relation  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  trees  to  the  injury  is  not  clear.  To 
demonstrate  this  matter  carefully  local  observation 
during  the  progress  of  development  of  the  fruit  is 
necessary. 

Disease  of  the  Tomato. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  a  sickness  attacking  my 
tomato  vines.  It  seems  to  begin  at  the  tenderest 
shoots  at  the  top.  They  hang  limp,  turn  brown  and 
dry  up.  It  may  attack  on  one  or  two  shoots  at  the 
beginning  and  others  follow.  It  seems  to  be  in  my 
patch  around  two  distinct  centers  and  spreading  from 
them.  I  have  cut  out  all  that  seemed  ever  so  little 
affected,  and  have  torn  up  some  vines  where  the  cut- 
ting out  has  not  stopped  the  disease.  I  do  not  as  yet 
know  whether  the  pruning  does  stop  it  at  all.  I 
have  burned  up  everything  diseased  so  far,  would 
send  you  a  sample  leaf,  but  I  burned  them  all  this 
morning.  When  the  disease  first  shows  itself  the 
leaves  show  brownish  discolorations  on  the  under  side 
which  strike  through  and  then  the  top  of  the  stem 
becomes  limp,  curled  up,  and  then  dries  up  and  dies. 
Is  this  a  summer  disease  only,  or  one  confined  to  dry 
weather?  Is  it  likely  to  continue,  or  to  stop  after 
the  rains?  Is  it  due  to  some  soil  deficiency? — 
Reader,  Dulzura. 

The  tomato  disease  of  which  you  speak  is  of  bacte 
rial  origin  and  proceeds  from  the  root,  which  is 
attacked  by  the  bacteria  in  the  soil.  Your  descrip- 
tion of  the  trouble  is  very  accurate.  There  is  no 
preventive  which  can  be  applied  to  the  plant, 
because  the  disease  enters  from  the  soil  through  the 
root.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  uproot  and  burn 
any  plant  which  begins  to  show  the  wilting.  Merely 
removing  wilted  parts  does  not  reach  the  seat  of  the 
trouble.  If  the  whole  plant  is  taken  out  as  soon  as 
seen  to  be  affected  there  is  less  liability  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  trouble,  because  it  can  be  carried  from 
plant  to  plant  by  insects  which  bite  the  diseased 
plant  and  then  pass  to  the  healthy  one.  To  escape 
this  disease  you  should  not  grow  tomatoes  year  after 
year  on  the  same  soil.  By  taking  new  soil  you  are  in 
less  danger  of  encountering  the  germs.  As  to  the 
occurrence  of  it,  it  is  usually  worse  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  or  earlier  in  the  season.  Observations  are 
not  yet  recorded  to  determine  fully  the  seasonal 
progress  of  the  disease. 

Johnson  Grass  Again. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  Johnson  grass  survive  flood 
waters  in  tule  basin,  etc.?  Also  what  is  its  adapta- 
tion to  hog  feed?  Will  it  grow  on  higher  and  dryer 
lands,  for  instance,  the  wheat  or  grain  lands  of  the 
State,  without  irrigation? — Reader,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  no  definite  information  as  to  how  Johnson 
grass  endures  submergence.  Our  impression  is  that 
the  roots  will  stand  it  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
can  some  reader  give  observation  on  this  point?  The 
roots  have  some  reputation  for  hog  feed,  and  some 
growers  are  quite  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  the 
plant  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  sure  to  invade 
cultivated  lands  if  it  has  a  chance  and  is  very  difficult 
of  eradication.  A  very  interesting  statement  con- 
cerning the  feeding  value  of  the  plant,  including  the 
roots,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
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Aug.  30,  1902,  page  40.  We  also  published  on  the 
dates  June  14  to  July  5,  1902,  inclusive,  a  very  full 
review  of  the  plant  in  growth,  nutritive  value,  etc. 
Common  experience  is  that  the  plant  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  on  dry  uplands  without  irrigation.  It  will 
not  make  winter  growth  because  it  is  susceptible  to 
frost  and  low  temperature  generally,  and  it  speedily 
dies  out  in  hot,  dry  ground  in  the  summer  season. 

Pecan  and  Pyrcthrum. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  whether  anyone 
in  California  has  experimented  with  the  Texas  soft- 
shell  pecan  nut  tree,  and,  if  so,  what  success  they 
have  met  with  ?  Where  can  I  obtain  information  re- 
garding the  best  methods  of  raising  pyrethrum  ? — 
Farmer,  Ventura. 

Planting  of  pecans  has  been  agitated  for  a  great 
many  years.  Some  trees  have  been  set  out,  but  no 
commercial  product  has  yet  been  obtained  ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  impossible  to  describe  any  degree  of 
success.  The  tree  bears  well  in  some  interior  situ- 
ations where  there  are  wide  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  but  does  not  bear  well  near  the  coast  where  the 
temperature  is  too  equable.  Under  such  conditions 
it  does  not  seem  to  know  when  to  stop  growing  and 
the  nuts  fail  to  ripen.  They  have  been  reported  to 
hang  upon  the  tree  and  to  sprout  on  the  tree  in  the 
wet  season. 

Pyrethrum  plants  are  started  from  seed  and  are 
planted  out  in  the  field  about  as  tomato  plants  are. 
They  grow  rapidly  and  make  large,  round  clumps. 
The  bloom  comes  the  second  year,  and  the  flowers  are 
gathered  by  combing  from  the  stems  into  boxes. 
They  have  then  to  be  dried  thoroughly  and  are  ground 
into  powder  with  a  run  of  stones,  like  those  in  the  old 
fashioned  flour  mill.  Although  a  great  many  people 
have  dried  the  crop  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
very  few  have  succeeded  with  it.  There  is  one  large 
tract  in  Merced  county  and  a  mill  by  the  same  owners 
in  Stockton.  They  have  suitable  arrangements  for 
drying  and  grinding  and  can  easily  supply  all  that 
the  market  demands. 

California  Chinquapins. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sent  a  small  box  of  chin- 
quapins. I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  none 
growing  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  I  found  these 
on  Cobb  mountain,  Lake  county,  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  feet.  Are  they  not  chinquapins  ? — Resident, 
Harbin  Springs. 

Your  letter  of  September  18th  and  sample  of  nuts 
have  been  received.  The  nuts  are  chinquapins  (Cas- 
tanea  chrysophylla).  This  species  has  been  reported 
from  the  Coast  Ranges  in  all  of  our  California  floras; 
by  Engelmann  in  Botany  of  California,  Vol.  II,  p.  100 
(under  Castanopsis);  by  Greene  in  his  Manual  of  the 
Botany  of  Bay  Region,  p.  304;  and  by  Jepson  in  his 
Flora  of  Middle  Western  California,  p.  145;  so  that 
the  statement  concerning  its  absence  here  can  hardly 
be  excused.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  coast  moun- 
tains north  of  San  Francisco  bay,  a  variety  of  the 
species  grows  in  the  coast  mountains  south  of  the 
bay,  and  a  closely  related  species — the  Sierran  chin- 
quapin (C.  sempervirens)  —  ranges  from  Oregon 
through  the  Sierras  to  the  mountains  of  southern 
California.  The  Eastern  chinquapin,  which  ranges 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  south  to  Florida  and 
Texas  is  of  another  species.  All  belong  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  common  chestnut  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Perishing  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sending  some  samples  of 
prunes  and  twigs.  They  are  taken  from  trees  grow- 
ing on  a  sidehill  in  adobe  soil.  The  prunes  hang  on  the 
tree,  won't  shake  off,  and  are  very  small.  Please  in- 
form me  through  the  columns  of  your  paper  the 
cause  of  this  and  the  remedy. — Observer,  Napa. 

The  trees  are  perishing  from  neglect.  The  twigs 
show  an  average  growth  of  2  inches  last  year  and 
about  the  same  this,  and  so  little  sap  in  the  tree  that 
this  year's  growth  has  in  some  cases  died  back 
already.  ThS  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs 
and  does  not  shake  off  because  it  has  dried  fast  to 
the  twigs.  There  is  also  a  little  black  scale  present. 
There  is  no  use  in  having  such  trees.  They  are  prob- 
ably struggling  along  with  no  effective  cultivation — 
perhaps  with  none  at  all.  Unless  the  trees  can  be 
invigorated  by  cutting  back  and  good  plowing  this 
winter,  followed  by  good  cultivation  next  summer, 
and  perhaps  irrigated,  if  the  soil  is  too  shallow  to 
hold  water  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  end  of  their 
work  in  the  dry  season,  they  might  as  well  be 
grubbed  out. 


An  Eastern  Grape. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  specimen  of  grapes  of 
which  I  would  like  your  opinion.  They  grew  on  a  vine 
that  with  many  others  was  grafted  some  years  ago 
to  Concord  and  Catawba.  The  original  vine  was 
Chasselas.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  vine  has 
born  grapes  before  or  not,  as  this  is  the  first  time  it 
has  attracted  our  attention.  The  other  vines  have 
borne  well  for  several  years.  We  think  these  grapes 
more  firm  and  superior  in  flavor  to  either  the 
Catawba  or  Concord.  Might  they  prove  profitable  ? 
— A.  H.  Wilson,  Napa  county. 

The  fruit  was  nearly  made  into  jam  in  the  mail,  but 
enough  pulp  was  secured  to  get  the  flavor  of  an  East- 
ern grape.  It  is  probable  that  some  other  variety 
was  included  with  your  Catawba  and  Concord  cut- 
tings. If  you  can  show  the  fruit  to  Prof.  George 
Husmann  of  Napa  he  can  tell  you  what  it  amounts  to, 
judged  by  Eastern  standards  with  which  he  is  famil- 
iar. We  doubt  that  it  would  be  worth  attention  in 
this  State. 

Lace  Wing  Fly  and  Tent  Caterpillar  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  specimen.  Is  it  a  fungus 
growth  on  the  leaves,  and  what  is  on  the  twig  ? — 
Orchardist,  Watsonville. 

The  peculiar  bodies  which  you  call  a  fungus  growth 
on  the  leaves  which  you  send  consist  of  the  eggs  of 
the  lace  wing  fly,  each  one  suspended  upon  a  very 
slender  hair.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  shells, 
the  larvae  having  escaped  some  time  ago.  As  you 
know  the  larvae  of  the  lace  winged  fly  are  beneficial 
insects  for  destruction  of  aphis,  etc.  The  enlarged 
place  on  the  twig  consists  of  the  eggs  of  the  tent  cat- 
erpillar (Clisiocampa).  These  caterpillars  sometimes 
occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  occasion  considerable 
destruction  of  the  leaves  and  the  egg  clusters  should 
be  removed  during  pruning,  special  watch  being  kept 
for  them  in  orchards  which  are  effected  with  this 
tent  caterpillar. 

The  Ochrus  Pea. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  in  your  issue  of  the  4thinst. 
that  you  mention  that  the  Algerian  pea  makes  a 
good  winter  growth  in  our  valleys.  Please  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  the  seed. — A.  E.  W.,  Fresno. 

The  plant  to  which  we  referred  in  the  comments 
cited  was  the  ochrus  pea  (Lathyrus  ochrus).  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  has  been 
recommended  as  a  good  annual  forage  plant  for 
winter  growth.  Attempts  to  grow  it  as  a  spring 
crop  in  Berkeley  have  always  resulted  in  failure,  but 
it  has  made  a  better  winter  growth  on  adobe  soil  at 
Berkeley  than  any  other  species  tried,  including  the 
hairy  vetch.  The  plant  is  not  at  all  woody,  but  soft 
and  succulent.  Seed  was  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment two  years  or  so  ago,  and  was  distributed  from 
the  Berkeley  Experiment  Station  last  year.  We  do 
not  know  that  it  is  yet  in  the  trade. 

Gathering  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor: — When  is  the  proper  time  to  pick 
almonds  ?  In  what  condition  should  the  hull  be  in  ? 
Why  is  sulphur  used  ? — Barton,  Napa. 

Almonds  should  be  shaken  from  the  trees  upon  a 
canvas  or  other  catching  arrangement  placed  on  the 
ground.  The  hull  should  be  open  enough  to  admit 
the  free  falling  out  of  the  nut,  but  in  places  where 
the  nut  is  apt  to  become  stained  by  exposure  to 
moist  air  one  should  not  wait  too  long  for  the  hulls  to 
open.  There  are  some  sticktights  which  will  shake 
off  or  may  have  to  be  dislodged  with  a  light  pole  and 
hulled  with  a  special  machine  made  for  the  purpose. 
Sulphur  is  used  to  give  the  shell  the  light  color  which 
the  market  demands. 

Dry  Rot  of  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  dry  rot  of  apples  peculiar  to 
the  locality  or  the  result  of  leaving  the  fruit  too  long 
on  the  tree  ? — Grower,  Napa  county. 

It  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  varieties,  some 
being  largely  free  from  it,  and  becomes  worse  as  the 
fruit  is  left  late  on  the  trees.  The  trouble  is  also 
much  worse  in  some  localities  than  in  others.  The 
cause  is  not  fully  understood.  It  is  different  from 
the  Eastern  bitter  rot. 

Alfalfa  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  good  alfalfa  pasture  alone 
make  hogs  fit  for  market  ?  Having  seen  but  few 
hogs  on  alfalfa  pasture,  I  thought  perhaps  it  did  not 
pay,  or  else  did  not  agree  with  the  hogs.  I  am  a 
stranger  in  this  State  and  would  thank  you  very 
much  for  reply. — Newcomer,  Sacramento. 

When  you  look  farther  through  the  alfalfa  regions 


you  will  see  many  hogs  pasturing  on  the  plant.  It 
is  an  exceptionally  good  feed  for  growing  hogs,  but 
needs  to  be  supplemented  with  some  grain  to  get  the 
best  results,  even  during  the  growth  of  the  pigs.  For 
finishing,  more  grain  is  desirable.  Many  hogs  are 
finished  by  feeding  after  grain-fed  steers. 

Pruning  Loganberries. 

To  the  Editor: — Should  Loganberries  be  cut  back 
or  allowed  to  run  as  they  grow  ? — Old  Reader, 
Atlas. 

Our  experience  is  in  favor  of  allowing  the  canes  to 
run  out  and  train  on  wire  or  slats,  or  run  along  on  a 
ridge  of  ground,  as  the  result  seems  to  be  stronger 
fruiting  laterals  than  one  gets  from  the  several  thin- 
ner canes  which  grow  out  from  a  shortened  cane. 
We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  this  is  always  true. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  wood  which  fruited  the 
past  summer  should  be  cut  out  and  the  new  canes 
brought  into  place  for  next  season's  bearing. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
October  13,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Conditions  during  during  the  week  were  very  favor- 
able for  gathering  and  drying  fruit.  Prune  drying  will 
be  completed  in  about  two  weeks;  the  crop  is  heavy  and 
quality  excellent.  Grape  harvest  continues  and  heavy 
shipments  are  being  made.  The  wineries  are  in  full 
operation.  Late  peaches  are  yielding  a  good  crop. 
Further  reports  on  the  apple  crop  show  that  in  the 
mountains  or  foothill  districts  the  yield  is  heavy  and  the 
quality  very  good.  In  the  vicinity  of  Zenia  the  high 
winds  during  September  caused  considerable  loss  in 
apple  orchards.  Mountain  apples  are  in  market  at  Red 
Bluff.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  hay 
and  grain  crops  are  nearly  all  stored.  Dry  seeding  of 
summer-fallow  is  progressing. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  week  and  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  fruit  drying.  Light  showers 
and  fogs  on  the  northwest  coast  were  beneficial  to  crops. 
The  bean  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Obispo  is 
nearly  all  harvested  and  is  going  to  warehouses.  Hop 
baling  is  progressing.  Prune  drying  will  be  completed 
in  most  sections  during  the  coming  week.  Grapes  are 
yielding  an  excellent  crop  in  all  sections.  Apples  are  re- 
ported below  average  in  most  of  the  orchards  of  Hum- 
boldt county,  but  are  large  and  of  good  quality;  in  So- 
noma and  Lake  counties  the  yield  is  nearly  average  and 
quality  fair.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  warm  days  and  cool  nights.  These  conditions  were 
favorable  for  raisin  making  and  prune  drying.  Most  of 
the  raisin  crop  has  now  been  saved  and  is  large  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Large  quantities  of  wine  grapes  are 
being  shipDed  to  the  wineries.  Prune  drying  is  progress- 
ing nicely  and  the  crop  will  be  large.  Some  dried  fruit 
is  being  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The  fig  crop  has 
nearly  all  been  harvested  and  is  being  shipped  to  the 
packinghouses.  Ranchers  are  busy  plowing  and  seed- 
ing. Green  feed  is  scarce,  but  dried  feed  is  plentiful,  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  during  the  week  was  gene-ally  warm  and 
clear  in  the  interior,  but  cool,  cloudy  and  foggy  along  the 
coast.  Raisin  making  is  progressing,  and  the  yield  is 
better  than  estimated.  Wine  making  continues;  the 
yield  is  very  large  and  quality  first  class.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  late  peaches  and  tomatoes,  the  canneries  have 
nearly  completed  the  season's  work.  Walnut  harvest  is 
progressing  slowly;  the  nuts  are  of  good  quality,  but  the 
yield  below  average.  Bean  thrashing  continues.  Dry 
plowing  has  commenced  in  many  places. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  orange  crop  is  light 
on  the  old  trees,  and  up  to  average  on  new;  quality  of 
fruit  good.    Picking  will  begin  about  November  15. 

Eureka  Summary. — The  present  rain  is  of  much 
benefit  to  late  crops  and  pastures.  Apple  picking  con- 
tinues; the  fruit  is  large  and  of  exceptionally  good 
quality.  _ 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  October  15,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 
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ago.  Trees  came  up  with  almond  leaves 
on  them.  This  year  one  of  the  trees  bore 
what  to  all  appearances  were  small 
peaches,  but  on  breaking'  open  the  fruit 
the  pits  were  found  to  be  perfect  hard- 
shell almonds,  in  appearance  of  the  shell, 
size  and  the  taste  of  the  nut.  [This  is  not 
new.  It  was  named  long  ago  the  "peach- 
almond  "  —  a  freakish  affair  which  is  con- 
stantly cropping  out  here  and  there.  At 
least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  seedlings 
of  it  were  proposed  as  good  stock  for 
peach  trees,  but  it  has  never  been  used  to 
any  extent.  Mr.  Burbank  has  intention- 
ally produced  the  peach-almond  by  cross- 
ing the  Wager  peach  with  the  almond. 

Horses  Ate  Arsenic— Monday  night 
Dr.  Carey  was  called  to  Elliott  to  attend 
a  case  of  poison  by  arsenic.  Three  horses 
belonging  to  Mr.  Steacy  had  got  into  a 
vineyard  w  here  poisoned  bran  had  been  put 
out  for  grasshoppers,  and  they  partook  of 
the  mixture  with  the  result  that  two  died. 
The  doctor  stated  that  he  would  be  able 
to  save  the  third  animal. 

SANTA  CLARA. 


ago.  The  specimens  he  took  hatched  out 
minute  flies  of  dark  color  and  with  green- 
ish tinted  wings.  He  sent  to  Mr.  Rodgera 
a  male  and  female  of  the  fly  that  he  might 
familiarize  himself  and  others  with  the 
parents  of  the  destructive  onion  maggots 
Mr.  Craw  suggests  the  abandonment  of 
land  so  Infested  for  at  least  one  season 
and  recommends,  as  he  did  at  the  time  he 
was  here,  that  the  onions  be  sprinkled 
with  strong  whale  oil  soap  after  they  are 
set  out.  This  will  produce  an  odor  that 
will  prevent  the  flies  from  depositing 
their  eggs. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Pajaro  Apples.— San  Jose  Mercury: 

|  In  the  window  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
up  town  office  is  displayed  a  box  of  some 
of  the  choicest  apples  ever  grown  in  this 
State.  The  fruit  was  shipped  from  the 
Pajaro  valley  as  a  sample  of  what  is  pro- 
duced in  that  section,  famous  as  an  apple 
growing  center.  The  box,  which  is  regu- 
lation size  and  10  inches  in  depth,  contains 

I  but  forty-five  apples,  every  one  of  fine 
quality  and  splendid  size. 


Agricultural  Review. 


EL  DORADO. 

Fruit  Shipments.— Republican:  The 
fruit  shipments  from  Placerville  are 
greater  even  now  than  the  total  for  any 
previous  year,  yet  the  grape  crop,  winter 
pears  and  apples  are  still  awaiting  ship- 
ment. Dan  G.  Carr  so  far  this  year  has 
shipped  eighty-four  cars  of  fruit.  This 
does  not  include  way  shipments  nor  fruit 
shipped  in  small  lots  to  California  cities. 
The  El  Dorado  Fruit  Association  has 
shipped  prunes  and  pears  to  the  amount 
of  2997  crates;  peaches,  1193  boxes;  pears, 
4864  boxes.  The  Association  shipped  fif- 
teen refrigerator  cars,  not  all  full,  but 
they  could  have  done  a  much  larger  busi- 
ness had  they  not  been  limited.  The  As- 
sociation shipped  147  tons  of  pears  to  the 
canneries.  Some  of  the  shipments  of  the 
Association  did  not  result  very  well,  but 
most  of  the  shipments  were  satisfactory 
to  the  members.  Taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  members  are  satisfied 
with  the  year's  work. 

FRESNO. 

Raisin  Stealing.— Democrat:  Raisin 
stealing  continues  merrily  and  even  more 
openly.  The  thieves  seem  to  consider 
themselves  immune  from  interference  and 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  they  were  about 
correct  in  their  judgment.  So  far  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  arrest  any  one, 
but  it  has  developed  that  those  who  are 
in  this  thieving  business  travel  between 
Fresno  and  Tulare  counties,  stealing  in 
the  one  and  disposing  of  their  wares  in  an- 
other. At  Cobby 's  place  they  found  the 
raisins  stacked.  Promptly  the  boxes  were 
emptied  into  their  wagon  and  as  promptly 
the  empty  trays  were  restacked,  so  that 
the  owner  was  not  made  aware  of  his  loss 
until  several  days  later. 

Good  Prices  for  Alfalfa  Hay.— 
Republican:  Those  who  have  hay  to  sell 
are  making  money  hand  over  fist.  Al- 
falfa hay  is  being  delivered  in  Sanger  at 
$10  a  ton  and  seems  to  be  scarce  at  that. 

Profits  in  Grapes.  —  Enterprise  : 
There  is  a  silver  lining  in  the  pockets  of 
the  vineyardists  this  year  with  grapes 
bringing  from  860  to  $100  an  acre  on  aver- 
age colony  tracts. 

A  Waste  of  Melons.— Sanger  Herald: 
During  a  recent  trip  to  the  river  bottom, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Henry  Hanke,  the 
Herald  editor  was  surprised  to  find  such  a 
large  acreage  of  watermelons  going  to 
waste,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
market  for  them  at  present.  There  are 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  biggest  and 
sweetest  melons  that  a  "coon"  ever 
flopped  his  lips  over  being  fed  to  hogs  and 
sheep.  The  sheep  greedily  devour  the 
vines,  leaving  the  melons  exposed  to  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun.  William  Burns  has 
purchased  the  feed  on  Henry  Hanke's 
ranch  and  has  turned  his  sheep  into  the 
melon  patch,  splitting  the  melons  in  two 
with  a  shovel  so  that  the  sheep  can  eat 
them  more  readily.  About  fifty  acres  of 
Woody  Ward's  melon  patch  have  been 
rented  to  A.  Beall,  who  is  feeding  the 
melons  to  his  hogs.  It  is  said  that  the 
sheep  and  hogs  fatten  rapidly  on  such 
feed,  so  that  it  is  not  wasted  by  any  means. 
It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  100  car- 
loads of  melons  are  scattered  over  these 
fields  in  the  river  bottom. 

GLENN. 

Sheep  That  are  Sheep.— Willows 
Journal:  H.  Devenpeck  has  received  from 
Del  Dudley  of  Dixon,  the  well-known 
breeder  of  fine  stock,  fourteen  head  of  the 
celebrated  Shropshire  sheep.  These  ani- 
mals were  the  finest  we  ever  saw,  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  sheep  and  very 
hardy  and  vigorous  looking. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Tall  Corn.— Areata  Union:  For  a 
country  which  does  not  raise  much  corn, 
Areata  bottom  must  come  pretty  near 
holding  the  record  for  raising  tall  stalks. 
In  front  of  the  H.  Mfg.  Co.'s  store  are  on 
exhibition  seven  stalks  of  corn  raised  on 
the  ranch  of  A.  A.  Falor,  near  Mad  river, 
which  measure  12  feet  10  inches  in  length, 
with  fine  broad  leaves.  The  corn  is  of 
the  Large  Yellow  Dent  variety. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Prices  for  Oranges.  —  Pasadena 
Star:  Secretary  J.  F.  Jones'  books  show 
the  following  prices  as  paid  the  members 
of  the  Pasadena  Orange  Growers'  Associ- 
ation for  fruit  delivered  at  the  packing 
house:  Fancy  navels,  regular,  $1.40;  same, 
off  sizes,  $1.31;  choice  navels,  regular, 
$1.25;  choice  do.,  off,  90c;  standard  navels, 
regular,  $1.19;  off,  84c;  choice  seedlings, 
55c;  off.  40c;  standard  seedlings,  regular, 
12c:  off,  only  paid  expenses  (177  boxes); 
choice  sweets,  regular,  $1.26;  off,  94c; 
choice  bloods,  regular,  $1  41;  off,  $1.17: 
choice  St.  Michaels,  regular,  $1  22;  off, 
$1.02;  choice  Valencias,  regular,  $2  15;  off, 
$1.49.    The  total  was  148  carloads  or  53,- 


000  boxes.  The  average  cost  for  packing 
was  about  35  cents.  The  total  sum  paid 
to  growers  was  $55,464.02.  The  total  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  were  about  $82,000. 
The  following  directors  hold  over:  J.  H. 
Woodworth.  M.  H.  Weight,  W.  T.  Clapp, 
Byron  Lisk,  E.  H.  Royce,  John  E.  Jar- 
dine,  Mel  E.  Wood. 

NAPA. 

Cattle  Missing. —Register:  For  some 
time  past  residents  of  Wooden  valley  have 
missed  cattle  from  their  ranges,  and,  as  no 
excuse  could  be  given  for  their  disappear- 
ance, it  was  naturally  supposed  that  they 
were  stolen.  Late  developments  have 
proven  that  this  conjecture  has  some 
foundation.  I.  Fitch  of  Wooden  valley  is 
among  the  losers.  Within  a  few  days 
three  steers  have  disappeared  and  no 
trace  whatever  can  be  found  of  them; 
every  indication  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  stolen.  William  Gardner, 
who  is  also  a  resident  of  Wooden  valley, 
reports  that  he  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
twelve  head  of  beef  cattle.  They  were 
missed  a  few  days  ago  from  his  range,  and 
although  a  diligent  search  has  been  made 
for  them  in  the  neighborhood,  they  have 
not  been  located.  From  adjoining  counties 
also  come  reports  of  cattle  stealing.  Read 
&  Bobbins,  who  are  located  at  Suisun,  are 
on  the  lookout  for  twenty-six  head  of  fine 
steers  which  have  disappeared.  Cattle- 
men living  near  Bridgeport  report  the 
loss  of  several  head,  and  thore  are  rumors 
of  other  depredations  near  that  locality. 
No  clue  whatever  has  been  found  of  the 
thieves,  as  they  have  been  very  particular 
to  cover  their  tracks  well,  and  they  are 
undoubtedly,  from  the  manner  of  their 
work,  experts  at  the  business. 

ORANGE. 

Placentia  Orange  Growers.  — 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  At  the  anuual  meeting 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  Placentia 
Orange  Growers'  Association,  held  at 
Fullerton,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  E.  F.  C.  Klokke,  president;  A. 
McDermont,  vice-president;  Arthur  Stan- 
ley, secretary;  Arthur  McDermont,  super- 
intendent. The  new  board  of  directors 
are  E.  F.  C.  Klokke,  A.  McDermont,  A. 
Pierotti,  T.  A.  Pendleton,  Theodore 
Staley,  C.  Woodward  and  H.  W.  Shultz. 
This  Association  expects  to  handle  125 
cars  of  oranges  this  season,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  stockholders  was  strong 
against  allowing  any  one  to  withdraw 
from  his  contract  with  the  Association, 
and  market  his  fruit  elsewhere,  even 
should  the  directors  consent. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Yucaipe  Apples  — Redlands  Review: 
The  apple  crop  on  the  Wilshire  ranch  in 
Yucaipe  is  a  big  one  this  year.  About 
twenty  different  varieties  are  raised  with 
success  at  5500  feet  elevation.  From  the 
bearing  trees  on  this  ranch  it  is  estimated 
that  about  eighty  tons  will  be  harvested. 
The  apples  have  a  fine  flavor  and  are  con- 
sidered by  judges  to  be  equal  to  any  East- 
ern fruit  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

The  Rice  Yield.  —  Imperial  Press: 
Last  Wednesday  a  party  of  prominent 
citizens  of  Imperial  were  busy  harvesting 
the  rice  crop.  The  grain  was  cut  with  a 
mower  and  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
binding  by  hand  was  followed.  The 
sheaves  were  rather  larger  than  usual  and 
when  the  piece  was  finished  the  ground 
was  thickly  strewn  with  the  golden  col- 
ored bundles.  The  heads  were  well  filled 
and  the  grain  was  large  and  heavy.  Mr. 
Oakley  says  that  the  yield  is  as  good  or 
better  than  that  of  the  average  field  he 
saw  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  seed 
from  this  year's  crop  will  be  saved  and 
planted  in  various  sections  of  the  valley 
early  next  spring.  D.  Nicoll  will  plant  a 
piece  on  the  Experiment  farm,  J.  W. 
Shenk  will  plant  a  few  acres  on  his  ranch 
near  Cameron  lake,  a  plot  will  be  planted 
near  the  townsite  on  the  Braly  tract,  and 
several  in  the  vicinity  of  Imperial  will  ex- 
periment with  a  small  acreage  each.  This 
will  thoroughly  demonstrate  tho  rice  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  valley  and  determine 
whether  the  crop  can  be  profitably  raised. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Fumigate  Fruit  Boxes. — Lodi  Sen- 
tinel: A  fruit  grower  suggests  that  the 
Horticultural  Commissioners  of  thle 
county  have  empty  fruit  boxes  fumigated 
upon  the  return  of  the  boxes  from  San 
Francisco  and  other  places  where  they 
have  been  shipped.  According  to  his 
statement  it  would  cost  no  more  than  25 
cents  to  fumigate  a  carload  of  them.  He 
asserts  that  fruit  pests  are  brought  into 
the  county  in  the  boxes. 

The  Peach  Almond.— Stockton  dis- 
patch: A  curio  in  the  fruit  or  nut  line 
has  been  discovered  here.  It  is  a  peach 
with  an  almond  for  a  pit.  It  was  raised 
by  Mrs.  M.  T.  Root,  who  lives  on  West's 
lane,  2  miles  north  of  Stockton.  She 
planted  a  lot  of  almond  nuts  four  years 


Prune  Crop.— San  Jose  Herald:  The 
fruit  crop  of  this  county  is  about  picked, 
cured  and  in  the  warehouses.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  county  prune  crop  will 
approximate  80,000,000  pounds.  The  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  crop  is  of 
middle  size,  there  being  less  small  prunes 
than  expected.  Cars  are  going  out  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  secured  to  fill  standing  or- 
ders. The  asking  price  is  2J-cent  basis. 
There  is  some  shading  of  tho  quotations 
for  quick  sales  and  prompt  delivery.  The 
old  crop  of  prunes  is  about  cleared  out, 
the  great  bulk  going  into  channels  of  con- 
sumption. Much  of  tho  new  crop  is  going 
to  France  and  Germany. 

Peaches  and  Apricots.  —  Peaches 
have  practically  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  growers.  Many  peaches  went  to 
waste  because  of  inferior  quality  and  lack 
of  labor  and  high  price  for  picking.  Those 
dried  found  ready  sale  to  the  dealers. 
The  price  ranged  mainly  from  3J  to  4J 
cents,  though  occasionally  there  were 
slightly  higher  prices  obtained.  Apricots 
were  sold  mostly  at  from  4J  to  5J  cents. 
Early  estimates  placed  the  crop  as  high  as 
450  carloads,  or  even  more;  but  owing  to 
the  small  size  and  the  fact  that  consider- 
able went  to  waste,  it  is  said  that  the  out- 
put will  be  only  about  300  cars,  possibly 
325,  though  some  claim  it  will  not  be  over 
275  carloads. 

Prize  Cheese. — Gilroyans  are  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  Spreckels  cheese 
factory,  located  4  miles  east  of  town,  se- 
cured second  prize  for  its  product  exhib- 
ited at  the  State  Fair,  and  Superintend- 
ent D.  M.  Pyle  is  being  congratulated  for 
the  success  that  has  rewarded  his  efforts 
in  turning  out  a  quality  receiving  such 
signal  recognition.  The  honor  is  more 
notable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Spreckels  cheese  scored  only  1  point  less 
than  that  of  E.  A  Hageman  of  Pescadero, 
who  has  been  regarded  as  the  premier 
cheesemaker  of  the  State.  Regarding  the 
contest,  the  Dairy  and  Produce  Review  in 
a  recent  issue  says:  "California  has  only 
a  few  factories  that  turn  out  a  product 
deserving  the  name  of  cheese,  and  several 
of  these  were  represented.  E.  H.  Hage- 
man of  Pescadero  entered  a  well-cured 
cheddar  and  won  first  prize.  The  other 
exhibitors  were  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Co. 
of  Gilroy  and  F.  A.  Butler  of  Novato. 
William  E.  Bunker  of  Newman  entered  a 
cheese  of  the  usual  California  variety. 
The  scores  areas  follows:  E.  H.  Hageman, 
94};  Sprocket  Sugar  Co.,  93}:  F.  H.  But- 
ler, 91};  William  E.  Bunker,  88J. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Early  Shipments  of  Apples  to 
England.  —  Watsonville  Pajaronian: 
The  first  car  of  Watsonville  Newtowns 
was  sold  in  England  last  week  at  prices 
ranging  from  10  shillings  6  pence  to  11 
shillings  5  pence — prices  which  will  net 
back  here  about  $1.65  per  box.  This  is, 
we  believe,  the  earliest  sale  ever  made  in 
Europe  of  a  car  of  Watsonville  Newtowns. 
The  stock  was  strictly  four  tier,  nicely 
graded  and  packed. 

Destroy  Windfall  Fruit.  —  The 
practice  of  picking  up  windfall  apples 
from  under  the  trees  frequently  during 
the  fruit  season  and  destroying  them  is 
an  effective  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  fruit  pests.  Many  of  the  apples 
that  fall  from  the  trees  are  infested  with 
fruit  parasites  which  soon  forsake  the 
apple  and  seek  a  place  of  refuge,  where 
they  hatch  out  their  young. 

Onion  Maggots.  —  When  Alexander 
Craw,  State  Quarantine  Guardian  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  was  here  in 
August  his  attention  was  called  to  an 
onion  maggot  which  appeared  in  Pajaro 
valley  onion  fields  this  season  in  very 
large  numbers,  reducing  the  crop  in  sev- 
eral instances  fully  50%.  He  took  several 
of  the  pests  to  San  Francisco  with  him, 
placed  them  in  hatching  tubes,  and  sent 
samples  of  the  result  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  C.  H.  Rodgers  a  few  days 


SOLANO. 
Ground  Squirrels  Increasing.— 
Dixon  Tribune:  A  prominent  farmer  of 
this  section  says  ground  squirrels  are  be- 
coming annoyingly  numerous  again.  A 
crusade  against  the  pests  was  successfully 
carried  on  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
many  farmers  have  until  recent  years  kept 
up  the  practice  of  poisoning  them.  There 
is  now  an  almost  complete  cessation  of 
operations  to  prevent  their  increase  and 
our  informant  is  anxious  that  the  farmers 
renew  the  poisoning  process. 

STANISLAUS. 
An  Island  Ranch  Sold.— Stockton 
Independent:  Eaton  &  Buckley  have  sold 
252  acres  at  Black  slough,  about  8  miles 
down  the  river,  to  H.  E.  Bluett  of  Tuol- 
umne county.  The  price  was  $65  an  acre. 
The  property  was  formerly  owned  by 
Henry  Boege  and  is  considered  very  rich 
land,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  asparagus.  It  is  Mr.  Bluett's  in- 
tention to  raise  all  kinds  of  produce. 

A  Big  Pumpkin  and  Some  Corn.— 
News:  J.  W.  Bell  has  an  interesting  dis- 
play In  the  window  of  his  office.  The 
principal  object  is  a- mammoth  pumpkin 
weighing  197  pounds.  It  is  without  doubt 
the  largest  specimen  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
in  Modesto.  It  was  raised  in  the  Turlock 
irrigation  district,  in  sandy  soil,  and  shows 
the  wonderful  effect  of  water.  Over  the 
giant  "  pie  filler  "  are  two  stalks  of  corn, 
one  of  which  has  seven  fully  developed 
ears  on  it  and  the  other  six.  The  corn 
'  was  raised  on  W.  A.  Harter's  ranch  near 
Ceres,  in  the  Turlock  district.  Mr.  Harter 
say 8  that  the  field  will  run  as  high  as  five 
ears  to  the  stalk. 

SUTTER. 
Good  Yield  of  Prunes.  —  Indepen- 
dent: J.  G.  Cannon,  Jr.,  returned  from 
the  Rideout  ranch  Saturday,  where  he 
has  been  for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks 
looking  after  the  product  of  a  60- acre 
prune  orchard.  He  says  he  handled  443 
tons  of  the  dried  product  during  the  past 
month.  The  entire  crop  was  purchased 
some  time  ago  by  Rosenberg  Bros,  and 
the  last  consignment  has  arrived  at  their 
packing  house.  The  average  yield  per 
acre  was  7.38  tons  of  dried  prunes. 

TULARE. 
Improvements.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
is  making  extensive  improvements  in  the 
packing  ho.uses  at  Portersville,  Lindsay 
and  Exeter.  Two  new  Rayburn  graders 
are  being  put  into  each  house.  Each 
grader  will  furnish  a  double  set  of  bins, 
making  room  for  forty  packers  around 
each  grader.  Superintendent  Rayburn 
says  that  he  will  ship  an  average  of  eight 
cars  per  day  out  of  the  Lindsay  house  dur- 
ing the  packing  season. 

VENTURA. 
The  Bean  Harvest.  —  Free  Press: 
The  beau  men  are  patting  themselves  on 
the  back  this  faultless  harvest  weather. 
All  they  ask  is  ten  days  more  of  sunshine 
and  every  b3an  in  the  county  will  be  in 
the  sack.  It  will  be  remembered  that  last 
year  before  the  threshers  could  get  around 
the  rains  came  on  and  many  beans  were 
spoiled,  which  nearly  all  had  to  be  hand 
picked  at  great  expense.  It  is  different 
this  year,  the  rains  have  not  only  oblig- 
ingly held  off,  but  there  are  several  new 
threshing  machines  and  crews  in  the  fields, 
making  seventeen  in  all,  and  these  are  all 
humming  at  such  a  rate  that  they  are 
cleaning  up  at  least  2000  acres  of  beans 
every  twenty-four  hours.  A  prominent 
grower  said  to-day  that  the  yield  varied 
in  various  sections  of  the  county,  some 
parts  going  high  and  some  low,  but  that 
on  the  whole  the  bean  lands  of  the  county 
would  average  up  something  like  thirteen 
or  fourteen  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  that 
one  could  safely  put  the  average  yield  at 
a  dozen  sacks.  This  Is  very  good,  be- 
cause there  will  be  no  after  expenses  or 
hand  picking. 
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FORESTRY. 


Forest  Fires. 

The  reports  of  recent  forest  fires  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost,  will  add  to  the  interest  in  a  special  study 
of  the  subject  which  has  engaged  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry for  several  years.  The  results  of  this  study,  in 
the  form  of  a  bulletin  entitled  "Forest  Fires,"  by 
Alfred  Gaskill,  will  be  published  soon  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
By  impressing  the  public  with  some  idea  of  the  peril 
it  suffers  from  forest  fires,  and  the  enormous  damage 
they  do,  the  Bureau  hopes  to  induce  more  effective 
legislation  in  suppressing  them. 

Investigation  has  shown  that,  in  an  average  year, 
sixty  human  lives  are  lost  in  forest  fires,  $25,000,000 
worth  of  real  property  is  destroyed,  10,274,089  acres 
of  timber  land  are  burned  over,  and  young  forest 
growth  worth,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  $75,000,000  is 
killed.  A  special  canvass  of  the  country  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  1891  discovered  12,000,000 
acres  of  timber  land  destroyed  by  fire. 

These  figures  are  mere  estimates,  which  fall  far 
short  of  showing  in  full  the  damage  done.  No  account 
at  all  is  taken  of  the  loss  to  the  country  due  to  the 
impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  fire,  to  the  ruin  of  water 
courses  and  the  drying-up  of  springs.  Even  the 
amount  of  timber  burned  is  very  imperfectly  calcu- 
lated, and  the  actual  quantity  destroyed  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  accounted  for.  Forest  fires  in  this 
country  have  grown  so  common  that  only  those  are 
reported  that  are  of  such  magnitude  as  to  threaten 
large  communities.  The  lumbering  industry  in  re- 
mote sections  of  the  country  may  be  ruined  and  peo- 
ple forced  to  flee  for  their  lives  without  a  men- 
tion of  the  disaster  beyond  the  places  where  it 
occurred. 

This  Year's  Fires. — The  fires  that  burned  this 
year  in  Washington  and  Oregon  were  uncommon  only 
in  the  number  of  lives  lost.  The  burning  of  logging 
and  mining  camps  and  farm  buildings,  the  loss  to  the 
country  in  the  destruction  of  timber  and  young  tree 
growth,  is  of  yearly  occurrence.  Every  fall,  not  only 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  but 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  coast  and  all  over  the  Rocky 
mountain  country,  fires  burn  great  holes  in  the  for- 
ests and  destroy  the  national  wealth.  The  air  of  the 
mountains  over  hundreds  of  miles  is  pungent  with  the 
smoke  of  conflagration,  and  navigation  on  Puget 
sound  has  often  been  impeded  by  smoke.  The  follow- 
ing comment  by  Dr.  Henry  Gannett  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  should  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
damage  done  in  the  State  of  Washington  : 

"  In  less  than  a  generation  two-fifths  of  the  stand- 
ing timber  has  been  destroyed  in  one  of  the  richest 
timber  regions  on  the  continent,  and  of  the  destruc- 
tion more  than  half  has  been  caused  by  fire.  Assum- 
ing that  the  timber  would,  if  standing,  have  the  value 
of  75  cents  per  1000  feet,  not  less  than  $30,000,000 
has  gone  up  in  smoke — a  dead  loss  to  the  people  of 
the  State." 

Other  Great  Fires. — According  to  the  Bureau's 
records,  the  most  disastrous  forest  fires  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  occurred  in  October,  1871,  sim- 
ultaneous with  the  burning  of  Chicago.  It  extended 
all  across  northern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and  into 
Minnesota.  At  least  1000  persons  were  burned  to 
death  and  15,000  were  made  homeless.  The  property 
loss  has  never  been  calculated.  The  Hinckley  fire  of 
1894,  which  destroyed  Hinckley  and  five  other  Min- 
nesota villages,  burned  to  death  418  persons,  de- 
stroyed $750,000  worth  of  farm  and  town  property, 
and  about  400  square  miles  of  forest.  A  fire  in  south- 
east Michigan  in  1881  burned  the  forest  on  forty-eight 
townships,  destroyed  $2,000,000  worth  of  other  prop- 
erty, burned  to  death  125  persons  and  made  homeless 
5000.  Another  Michigan  fire,  which  occurred  in  1896, 
made  homeless  2000  persons  and  destroyed  farm  and 
town  property  worth  $1,250,000.  Wisconsin  lost  by 
fire  in  May,  1891,  100  square  miles  of  forest  and  other 
property  worth  $2,000,000.  In  1894,  in  Wisconsin, 
thirteen  persons  lost  their  lives  and  3000  their  homes, 
and  $2,000,000  worth  of  town  and  farm  property  was 
destroyed  in  the  Phillips  fire. 

The  enumeration  of  great  forest  fires  could  be  ex- 
tended almost  indefinitely.  One  feature,  however,  is 
common  to  them  all:  They  were  small  fires  before  they 
grew  uncontrollable,  and  with  little  trouble  might  have 
been  extinguished.  For  example,  the  Hinckley  fire 
smoked  as  a  ground  fire  for  weeks  and  nobody  paid 
it  serious  attention.  But  one  day  the  wind  rose  and 
fanned  the  smoldering  embers  into  flame,  the  flame 
caught  in  the  dry  underbrush,  leaped  into  the  trees 
and  became  a  fire  of  so  terrible  a  volume  that  no 
human  power  could  stay  it. 

Legislation. — Legislation,  even  in  the  East,  has 
done  little  toward  solving  the  forest-fire  problem. 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  are  possible  exceptions.  The  best  forest-fire 
laws  are  probably  those  of  Pennsylvania,  which  j 
makes  an  annual  expenditure  of  $15,000  in  support  of 
them.  State  constables  serve  as  fire  wardens  in 
their  townships  and  receive  extra  pay  for  their  ser-  I 
vices.  Minnesota,  brought  to  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity by  disasters,  of  which  the  Hinckley  fire  was  the 
most  terrible,  has  established  an  efficient  forest-fire 


system.  Massachusetts  has  had  good  legislation  in 
the  matter.  The  New  York  forest-fire  laws,  though 
generally  limited  in  their  effect  to  State  reserves  and 
parks,  have  brought  good  results.  West  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  little  is  done  toward  the  suppression  of 
forest  fires,  except  by  the  forest  rangers  on  Govern- 
ment reserves,  who  are  employed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  creation  of  a  sentiment  toward  forest  fires  is 
the  first  step  toward  their  suppression.  Legislation 
is  necessary,  but  it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  people  and  the  officers  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  fall  and  the  early 
spring,  before  vegetation  has  begun,  are  the  danger- 
ous seasons  for  forest  fires  in  the  most  densely- 
wooded  parts  of  the  country.  At  such  times  special 
precautions  should  be  taken,  and  the  people  should  be 
kept  alert  by  constant  reminders  of  the  peril.  An 
excellent  idea,  as  Mr.  Gaskill  suggests,  is  to  placard 
trees  along  roads  and  trails  with  notices  of  the  dan- 
ger and  warnings  of  the  penalties  to  be  incurred  by 
those  who  violate  the  fire  laws. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Mr.  Clark's  Studies  of  the  Peach  Moth. 


Warren  T.  Clarke,  assistant  entomologist  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  was  sent  last  winter  by 
the  request  of  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  of 
Placer  county  to  investigate  the  peach  pest,  and 
which  he  did  with  most  satisfactory  results,  has  com- 
pleted his  labors  and  writes  to  George  D.  Kellogg  of 
Newcastle  that  the  full  bulletin  on  the  subject  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  printers  and  will  probably  be 
issued  within  a  month.  The  Newcastle  News  says  : 
"That  Mr.  Clarke's  effort  is  of  inestimable  value  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas  last  year  the  loss  by 
the  pest  was  from  15%  to  30%  in  the  orchards  ex- 
perimented upon,  this  year  it  was  about  1%  to  \\%. 
The  saving  to  the  orchardists  has  amounted  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  the  first  season,  while  the  successful 
entomologist  has  won  fame  by  his  research  and  has 
been  tendered  the  position  of  entomologist  for  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 

"While  California  will  lose  Mr.  Clarke,  we  shall 
retain  the  benefits  of  his  study." 

The  Co-Operative  Method. — In  1901  several 
prominent  orchardists  of  Newcastle  suggested  to  the 
annual  Farmers'  Institute  that  the  State  University 
be  requested  to  send  an  entomologist  to  Newcastle  to 
investigate  the  peach  worm  (Anarsia  lineatella),  and 
offered  to  pay  the  scientist's  expenses.  The  idea 
was  a  good  one,  and  George  D.  Kellogg,  Dolph  Barni- 
cot  and  J.  B.  Sisley  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
attend  to  the  matter  and  co-operate  with  the  ento- 
mologist. Mr.  Clarke  was  sent  here,  and  these  three, 
with  various  others,  offered  him  every  facility  for 
making  his  experiments,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
appropriating  county  funds  for  the  purpose,  outside 
of  what  the  orchardists  individually  spent.  The  ex- 
periments were  begun  the  first  of  the  year  1901,  and 
continued  until  September.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Kel- 
logg, Mr.  Clarke  gives  a  forecast  of  the  University 
bulletin: 

Life  History  op  the  Peach  Worm. — Hiberna- 
tion of  the  worms  began  at  some  date  prior  to  Jan.  2, 
1902,  not  covered  in  this  investigation.  These  hiber- 
nating worms  came  to  the  surface  during  the  first 
half  of  March,  after  the  spring  growth  of  trees  had 
begun,  and  acted  as  bud  worms  until  about  April  22, 
or  for  from  six  to  seven  weeks.  The  worms  then 
went  into  the  pupa  form  in  the  "  curls  "  of  the  bark  of 
the  main  limbs  and  trunks  of  the  trees.  They  re- 
mained in  the  pupa  form  for  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 
Adult  moths  began  to  appear  early  in  May — first 
noted  on  May  4.  Egg  laying  was  first  noted  on  May  9, 
the  eggs  being  placed  on  the  bark  of  the  young, 
green  twigs,  and  quite  well  out  on  them.  Eggs 
hatched  on  the  tenth  day  after  being  deposited.  The 
total  time  consumed  in  this  generation,  as  observed, 
was  139  days,  and  to  this  should  be  added  the  time 
spent  by  the  worms  in  their  winter  quarters  before 
this  investigation  began. 

Second  Generation. — The  worms  of  the  second 
generation  began  to  appear  about  May  19  and  acted 
as  twig  borers  for  some  twenty  days,  when  they 
changed  their  food  habits  and  began  to  attack  the 
fruit,  boring  into  it  usually  at  the  stem  end,  though 
occasionally  entering  from  the  side.  They  continued 
to  eat  in  the  fruit  until  early  in  July,  when  pupation 
began.  The  place  usually  chosen  for  pupation  was 
along  the  sutuve  line  in  the  stem  end  of  the  fruit. 
The  pupa  stage  in  this  generation  lasted  some  seven 
days,  and  moths  began  to  appear  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Egg  laying  began  on  the  third  day  after  the 
emergence  of  the  moths,  the  eggs  being  placed  on  the 
stem  end  of  the  fruit  on  the  edge  of  the  depression 
found  there.  These  eggs  hatched  on  the  sixth  day. 
The  total  time  consumed  in  this  generation  was  from 
sixty-three  to  sixty-five  days. 

Third  Generation. — The  worms  of  the  third  gen- 
eration began  to  appear  about  July  21  and  immedi- 
ately entered  the  fruit.  This  attack  on  the  fruit  was 
similar  to  the  attack  of  the  worms  of  the  previous 
generation.  These  worms  woi  ked  in  the  fruit  for 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  days,  and  then  came  to  I 


the  surface  to  pupate.  Pupation  took  place  in  the 
stem  end  of  the  fruit,  as  in  the  previous  generation, 
and  six  days  were  usually  spent  in  the  pupa  form. 
Moths  began  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Egg  laying  began  in  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
the  eggs  were  placed  on  the  older  bark,  just  above 
the  new  wood  crotches.  These  eggs  hatched  in  about 
five  days,  and  the  young  worms  coming  from  them 
immediately  proceeded  to  bore  into  the  bark  of  the 
crotches  formed  by  the  new  wood  with  the  growth  of 
the  previous  year  and  to  prepare  their  winter  quar- 
ters. This  hibernation  began  about  Sept.  1,  and  we 
thus  find  but  three  generations  of  the  peach  worm  in 
the  Placer  county  region,  and,  considering  the  condi- 
tions to  be  normal,  the  worms  spend  fully  six  months 
in  winter  quarters. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Hints  on  Angora  Breeding. 

By  Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey  of  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Co.,  San  Jose. 
The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  all  Angora  breed- 
ers are  studying  when,  where  and  what  to  breed. 
This  is  a  question  that  is  so  important  that  it  should 
be  carefully  considered.  A  slight  mistake  in  one  sea- 
son's breeding  will  take  years  of  constant  attention 
to  correct. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  bucks  should  be  put  with 
the  does,  no  definite  rule  can  be  given.  The  varie- 
ties of  climatic  and  crop  conditions  in  our  different 
States  must  make  each  breeder  decide  this  question 
for  himself.  For  beginners,  one  may  say  that  the 
time  of  gestation  for  the  Angora  goat  is  147  days, 
or  about  five  months,  and  that,  as  sheep  have  about 
the  same  period,  one  can  be  guided  somewhat  by  the 
experience  of  sheep  breeders  in  his  immediate  vicin- 
ity. One  must  not  forget,  however,  that  young  kids 
are  more  delicate  than  young  lambs,  and  that  for  the 
first  few  days  of  their  existence  they  require  very 
careful  attention.  The  does,  too,  must  be  considered 
and  if  one  would  have  strong,  rapidly  growing  kids 
he  must  have  plenty  of  green  feed  for  the  mothers. 

The  breeding  of  registered  stock  is  something  new 
for  most  American  Angora  raisers.  To  breed  an 
animal  so  that  one  will  know  absolutely  the  exact  sire 
and  dam  of  the  offspring  requires  constant  supervi- 
sion and  plenty  of  hard  work.  There  is  no  value  in 
uncertainties  in  this  business.  If  one  wants  pedi- 
grees, he  wants  them  definite  or  not  at  all. 

One  good  method  is  to  have  the  does  at  night  come 
into  the  corral  which  adjoins  the  pen  where  the 
bucks  are  kept.  Any  does  which  are  in  heat  will  col- 
lect along  the  fence  next  to  the  bucks,  and  these  does 
can  be  caught  and  placed  with  individual  bucks.  It 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  a  mantled  buck  in  the 
flock,  so  that  the  does  will  come  in  heat  rapidly. 

Most  Angora  owners,  however,  will  have  little  use 
for  this  method  of  breeding.  They  will  resort  to 
flock  breeding. 

Care  op  Does. — About  a  month  before  one  contem- 
plates breeding  he  should  wean  the  last  season  kids. 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  breed  the  kids  he  should  keep 
them  out  of  the  doe  flock  during  service  season.  The 
does  should  be  in  good  condition  and  well  fed. 

They  should  be  protected  during  storms.  If  one 
has  a  limited  number  of  does  which  he  wishes  to 
breed  to  a  particular  buck,  he  may  use  the  method 
suggested  for  pedigreed  stock,  or  he  may  confine  the 
does  in  pasture  with  this  buck.  Usually  the  bucks 
should  be  turned  with  the  does  slowly  at  first,  so  that 
the  kids  will  not  start  too  fast  in  the  spring. 

If  one  is  breeding  say  ten  bucks,  he  should  put  the 
bucks  in  the  doe  flock  in  relays.  The  first  few  days 
one  or  two  bucks  should  be  turned  with  the  does,  and 
when  these  are  removed  three  fresh  bucks  may  be 
let  in.  In  a  few  days  these  should  be  removed  and 
three  or  four  new  bucks  put  in. 

During  the  interim  when  the  bucks  are  resting 
they  should  be  carefully  fed  and  kept  in  the  best 
health  possible.  It  is  not  necessary  to  shear  the 
bucks,  but  if  the  mohair  on  the  body  is  long  it  may 
be  sheared. 

By  relaying  the  bucks  one  preserves  the  strength 
of  the  animal  and  insures  a  gradual  and  continuous 
dropping  of  kids. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  buck  will  serve  from  50 
to  100  does  in  a  period  of  fifty  to  sixty 'days,  if  han- 
dled in  this  manner. 

Selection  of  Buck. — Too  great  stress  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  selection  of  proper  breeding  sires. 
Cost  should  be  considered,  but  cost  should  be  reck- 
oned upon  the  number  of  does  served  and  the  value 
of  each  kid,  not  for  one  season,  but  for  the  service 
life  of  the  buck.  For  example,  one  buck  will  get  75 
kids  in  a  season,  and  he  is  valuable  for  three  seasons. 
The  225  kids  he  sires  and  the  value  of  them  is  his 
value. 

If  one's  does  are  light  fleeced,  he  wants  a  heavy 
fleeced  buck,  and  one  must  not  forget  that  quality  is 
the  hardest  point  to  acquire,  and  if  once  attained  it 
should  be  strictly  guarded.  Choose  bucks  properly, 
and  if  they  are  bred  true  and  breed  true  the  flock 
will  soon  come  to  them. 

Care  op  the  Flock  After  Breeding. — The  bucks 
should  either  be  kept  away  from  the  does  until  all 
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the  does  are  past  season,  or  near  the  close  of  the 
season  they  may  be  turned  with  the  does  and  allowed 
to  run  in  the  flock  until  the  next  netting  season.  The 
does  should  be  well  fed  and  kept  as  strong  as  pos- 
sible. They  should  not  be  crowded  or  roughly  han- 
dled, and  it  is  usually  best  to  shear  them,  weather 
permitting,  about  six  weeks  before  kidding  season. 
They  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold  storms.  A  chap- 
ter might  be  written  upon  this  subject,  but  if  one 
uses  common  sense  and  remembers  that  goats  need 
as  much  care  as  any  domestic  animal,  he  will  not  go 
wrong. 

Recapitulation. — 1.  Breed  your  does  so  that  kids 
will  come  at  the  proper  time  for  your  locality. 

2.  Wean  the  kids  before  breediDg  and  have  your 
does  and  bucks  in  good  condition. 

3.  Select  your  bucks  for  points  and  from  true 
breeding  strains. 

4.  Take  care  of  your  flocks  and  you  will  succeed  in 
the  Angora  industry. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Neva  Munson  Grape. 

To  the  Editor:— I  forward  a  small  package  of 
grapes.  They  are  from  a  hybrid  vine,  produced  by 
Prof.  T.  V.  Munson  and  named  Neva  Munson.  It  is 
a  Post  Oak-Herbemont  cross,  and  has  been  grown 
by  me  for  fully  ten  years.  I  think  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  you  to  see  some  pure  American  grapes  grown 
on  a  vine  healthy  and  vigorous,  when  all  the  sur- 
rounding Vinifera  varieties  have  died  or  are  much 
diseased  from  the  unfavorable  influences  prevailing 
during  these  last  five  years.  The  grapes  should 
hang  a  week  longer  on  the  vine,  but  that  part  of  the 
vineyard  is  used  now  for  horse  pasture — not  culti- 
vated this  year,  except  the  few  Munson  vines  in  ques- 
tion. Wm.  Pfeffer. 

Cupertino. 

The  vine  is  of  wonderful  vigor — leaves  immense  and 
cane  thickly  set  with  solid  clusters.  The  health  of 
the  vine  under  unfavorable  conditions  is  notable.  As 
for  the  fruit,  though  it  is  an  improvement  when 
judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wild  grape,  it 
would  have  no  attraction  for  those  acquainted  either 
with  the  popular  Eastern  grapes  or  with  the 
Vinifera  varieties.  As  a  healthy  stock,  it  might 
prove  of  value,  but  otherwise  we  cannot  see  any  good 
in  it.  If  it  is  this  we  are  to  get  as  "direct  pro- 
ducers," it  will  require  much  enthusiasm  to  enjoy 
them.  We  thank  Mr.  Pfeffer  for  his  kindness  in 
sending  the  sample;  and  if  he  is  disposed  to  tell  us 
just  what  good  he  finds  in  it  we  shall  be  grateful. 

Florin  Grape  Shipments. 

G.  Cox  of  Florin,  well  known  for  his  careful  studies 
of  the  local  industries,  furnishes  the  following  inter- 
esting facts  to  the  Bee: 

A  trip  to  the  fruit  sheds  has  disclosed  a  condition 
of  affairs  anent  the  grape  crops  that  is  a  most  agree- 
able surprise.  It  will  be  remembered  that  subse- 
quent to  the  bot  spell  of  July  there  was  weeping  and 
wailing  among  the  growers.  Reports  were  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  from  75%  to  85%  of  the 
grapes  were  burnt.  It  was  said  at  the  time  by  those 
who  know  that  the  output  would  not  reach  sixty 
cars. 

To  show  how  easily  we  are  deceived  in  this  grape 
output  proposition,  I  beg  to  say  that  up  to  the 
present  writing  ninety-seven  carloads  have  been  sent 
out,  which  is  seven  cars  more  than  the  total  ship- 
ments for  the  season  of  1901.  Furthermore,  the  man- 
ager of  the  leading  shipping  firm  said  to  your  cor- 
respondent that,  in  his  opinion,  provided  the  rain 
held  off,  Florin  would  send  out  ten  more  cars  this 
season,  making  a  total  of  107  cars  as  against  !»0  for 
last  season.  The  prices  so  far  have  been  excellent, 
and  the  growers  are  all  well  pleased.  Some  cars 
sold  at  a  low  figure  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season  on  account  of  the  New  York  buyers  being 
crowded  with  cheap  stuff  from  near-by  points.  The 
following,  taken  from  the  reports,  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  prices  realized: 

Boston  car,  !»72  packages,  $21.25;  sold  October  1st 
at  $2  to  $2.45  per  crate;  average,  $2.20. 

New  York,  $19.06;  per  crate,  $1.70  to  $2.45;  sold 
September  30th. 

Chicago,  $14.28;  Pittsburg,  $15.35;  per  crate, 
$1.15  to  $1.90. 

Boston,  $16.01;  average,  $1.60  per  crate. 

Some  of  the  big  prices  are  as  follows:  J.  L. 
Scholefield,  three  crates  Muscats  at  $4.50  per  crate; 
A.  Bandy,  one  crate,  $6.50;  James  Rutter,  ten 
crates,  $3.50. 

W.  R.  Taylor  shipped  220  crates  of  Tokays  in  the 
first  car  of  the  season,  for  which  he  received  a  check 
for  $315. 

Shippers  claim  that  the  prices  realized  so  far  this 
season  discount  all  former  years.  There  are  now  in 
the  neighborhood  of  forty  cars  on  the  way  East.  In 
conclusion,  the  foregoing  goes  to  show  that  reports 
of  crop  failures  in  Sacramento  county  should  always 
be  taken  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  salt. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Creamery  Management. 

By  A  B.  Kvans  at  the  State  Dairy  Convention,  Sacramento. 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  one  of 
many  phases  and  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
phase  to  discuss.  The  subject  of  qualifications  of  a 
creamery  manager  has  been  discussed  a  great  many 
times  and  is  more  appropriate  before  a  convention  of 
butter  makers  or  creamery  operators  than  before  a 
convention  of  a  dairy  association.  I  will  therefore 
discuss  it  more  as  to  the  needs  of  a  closer  relation 
between  the  dairyman  and  the  creamery  operator. 

Assisting  the  Patrons. — The  needs  of  the  present, 
especially  in  a  new  and  growing  dairy  section,  is  a 
more  frank  and  honest  relation  between  the  creamery 
manager  and  his  patrons  for  the  reason  that  his 
patrons  are  embarking  into  a  new  enterprise  and  as 
a  rule  are  not  familiar  with  even  the  rudiments  of 
dairying.  They  are  not  possessed  with  a  power  to 
distinguished  between  a  paying  cow  and  a  "  boarder." 
If  one  dairyman  has  selected  his  cows  with  a  views  to 
milk  production  and  length  of  their  milking  period, 
as  the  first  consideration,  he  is  not  apt  to  quibble 
much  with  the  creameryman  about  tests,  for  he  has 
rightly  conceived  the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  as  a 
rule  to  get  both  a  large  flow  of  milk  for  a  long  period 
and  a  high  test;  while  on  the  other  hand  if  he  has 
selected  his  cows  with  a  view  of  having  something 
profitable  to  dispose  of  to  a  butcher  in  case  of  inca- 
pacity for  dairy  purposes,  then  he  is  always  finding 
fault  with  his  creameryman  because  of  both  a  small 
flow  of  milk  and  an  unsatisfactory  test.  It  is,  there- 
fore, incumbent  on  the  creameryman  who  is  operat- 
ing in  a  new  field  to  be  competent  to  assist  those  who 
are  embarking  in  the  dairy  business  to  select  cattle 
that  will  be  profitable  to  their  owner  and  that  will 
reduce  his  own  troubles  to  the  minimum.  He  should 
also  have  the  courage  of  his  convictions  to  at  all  times 
advise  against  buying  cows  just  because  they  are 
cheap,  and  not  look  upon  the  adventure  as  an  exper- 
iment, and  for  fear  that  it  may  not  be  successful  he 
hesitates  to  induce  any  one  to  expend  any  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  cattle  until  he  has  tried  the 
business.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  man  who  engages 
in  the  dairy  business  on  this  basis  makes  a  failure,  and 
he  will  ascribe  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  the  prices 
paid  by  the  creamery  or  to  the  test  given  and  not  to 
the  incapacity  of  his  cows. 

Testing  Cows  and  Separators. — The  creamery 
manager  should  demand  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  all  his  dairymen  that  they  weigh  each  cow's  milk 
regularly  at  the  time  of  milking  and  keep  a  record  of 
the  weights,  also  that  all  cows  be  individually  tested 
regularly  so  that  his  patrons  may  know  of  their  own 
knowledge  what  his  cows  are  doing  for  him  as  well  as 
know  how  many  pounds  of  his  product  he  is  deliver- 
ing to  his  creamery.  If  the  dairyman  neglect  this 
important  part  of  his  business  the  creameryman 
should  insist  on  his  coming  to  the  creamery  regu- 
larly and  inspect  tests  being  made  and  offer 
every  encouragement  so  that  all  of  his  patrons  will 
learn  to  make  tests  and  operate  creamery  machinery. 

A  successful  and  ambitious  dairyman  will  not  rest 
contented  until  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
testing  and  operating  separators.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  for  a  creameryman  to  avoid  annoying  misun- 
derstandings than  for  him  to  exhibit  an  earnest  and 
sincere  desire  to  impart  to  all  dairymen,  whether  his 
patrons  or  not,  all  the  knowledge  he  can  pertaining 
to  the  operation  of  a  creamery.  It  is  the  work  of 
but  a  moment  for  men  who  are  familiar  with  their 
business  to  adjust  a  complaint  based  on  fact,  but  it  is 
almost  attempting  an  impossibility  to  eradicate  a 
suspicion  from  the  mind  of  an  ignorant  and  indifferent 
patron.  While  the  creameryman  has  this  and  much 
more  to  do  in  order  to  assist  the  dairyman  in  accom- 
plishing the  best  results,  he  should  also  endeavor  to 
acquire  an  expert  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
practical  dairying.  He  should  endeavor  to  become 
proficient  in  the  care  and  management  of  cattle.  He 
should  endeavor  to  qualify  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to 
assist  his  patrons  in  the  selection  of  males  to  head 
their  herd,  to  advise  them  as  to  raising  and  breeding 
their  heifers  and  cows,  to  point  out  to  them  the  most 
economical  and  profitable  way  to  feed  to  secure  the 
best  results.  He  should  visit  his  patrons  as  often  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  they  care  for 
their  milk  before  delivering  it  to  his  creamery. 

Sanitation.— The  crying  need  of  the  present  is  a 
more  thorough  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  among 
dairymen.  The  creamerymen  should  unite  in  their 
effort  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  care  of  milk  and  man- 
ner of  milking.  They  should  insist  on  their  patrons 
delivering  their  milk  in  a  sweet  condition  and  in  ves- 
sels that  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  All  dairymen 
demand  top  prices  for  their  butter  fat;  but  a  major- 
ity of  them  deliver  a  product  that  if  made  into  butter 
in  the  condition  it  is  delivered  to  the  creamery,  would 
not  sell  for  seconds.  They  will  not  deliver  it  other- 
wise, so  long  as  the  creamerymen  operate  under 
present  conditions.  Let  the  creameryman  insist  that 
all  his  patrons  have  an  honest  test  and  courteous 
treatment  from  all  employes  of  the  creamery,  and  let 
the  patron  exert  an  honest  desire  to  deliver  a  clean 
and  pure  product  and  let  both  have  the  degree  of 


confidence  that  is  necessary  for  the  successful  trans- 
action of  any  business.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
the  creamery  manager  be  able  to  transact  his  busi- 
ness in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  his  patrons  and  with 
profit  to  his  company. 

In  this  connection  I  would  suggest  that  the  State 
Dairy  Association  endeavor  to  make  its  existence 
felt  by  assisting  not  only  the  creamerymen,  but  also 
the  dairymen  of  the  State  in  the  work  of  education  so 
that  the  creameries  will  be  in  receipt  of  cream  from 
up-to-date  dairies.  This  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  Dairy  Association  and  the  dairymen  and  cream- 
erymen is  essential  in  order  to  put  down  all  adultera- 
tions of  food  products  and  thus  retard  the  sale  of 
cheap  imitations  of  inferior  articles  of  food. 

The  market  of  the  product  of  the  creamery  is 
another  phase  of  this  subject  that  requires  the  con- 
stant vigilance  of  a  manager.  If  this  part  of  his 
duties  is  neglected  low  prices  are  sure  to  follow  and 
a  consequent  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  his  patrons. 

Misleading  Quotations. — At  the  present  time  the 
creamerymen  are  having  no  end  of  trouble  by  reason 
of  the  inflated  quotations  published  by  most  of  the 
daily  papers.  It  is  well-known  to  all  dealers  and 
creamerymen  that  the  product  of  the  dairies  does  not 
bring  the  prices  quoted,  but  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vince the  producers  that  the  quotations  are  errone- 
ous. The  creameries  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  have 
been  compelled  to  operate  on  very  low  margins  of 
profit  because  of  this  injustice  on  the  part  of  either 
the  papers  or  irresponsible  dealers.  In  behalf  of  one 
of  the  largest  creameries  on  the  coast,  I  appeal  to 
the  dairymen  and  dealers  to  assist  the  creameries  in 
establishing  prices  on  our  product  that  will  be  equi- 
table to  all  and  reliable  for  the  guidance  of  the  pro- 
ducer and  manufacturer.  The  interests  of  the 
producer,  creamery  operator  and  dealer  are  so 
closely  allied  one  with  the  other,  that  what  has  a 
tendency  to  profit  one  will  rebound  to  the  profit  of 
the  other.  Let  values  be  fixed  on  such  a  basis  as  to 
enable  the  dealer  to  go  to  a  creamery  manager  and 
negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  his  product  in  a  frank 
and  honest  manner,  thus  enabling  the  creamery  to, 
in  turn,  go  to  the  dairymen  in  like  manner. 

A  Central  Market. — There  is  invested  in  the 
creamery  business  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  of 
Fresno,  $150,000.  This  investment  produces  not  less 
than  four  tons  of  butter  per  day,  yet  the  managers 
of  these  several  concerns  are  not  recognized  in  the 
smallest  degree  as  factors  in  the  making  of  the  prices 
quoted  on  their  product.  How  long  the  creamery 
managers  will  remain  inactive  in  this  respect  is  a 
question,  but  from  the  wail  that  is  now  emanating 
from  the  dairymen  on  account  of  the  wide  difference 
between  the  prices  paid  for  butter  fat  and  present 
daily  quotations  on  butter,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
unless  the  dealers  of  San  Francisco  get  together  and 
establish  a  call-board  system  of  buying  and  selling 
where  we  can  all  go  and  openly  offer  our  product  for 
sale  and  they  bid  for  its  purchase,  the  creamerymen 
will  have  to  wait  to  market  their  goods  through  one 
central  marketing  agency. 


Southern  California  Jersey  Breeders. 

During  the  Santa  Ana  fair,  as  reported  by  the 
Blade,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Southern  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Association  for 
the  purpose  electing  a  secretary  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  N.  A.  Chisholm,  who  leaves  for  the  north  in  a 
few  weeks.  Among  other  business  transacted  was 
the  election  of  six  new  members  as  follows:  J.  T. 
Raitt,  F.  A.  Holbrook,  Santa  Ana;  John  C.  Keefe, 
George  Y.  Coutts,  Orange;  J.  W.  Chase,  Riverside; 
C.  W.  Campbell,  Buena  Park. 

At  the  Fair.— Gold  props  Maud,  115575,  A.  J. 
C.  C.  the  Queen  of  Guy  H.  Miller's  Venadero  herd 
(Riverside),  won  first  prize  in  the  aged  registered 
class.  She  gave  79.55  pounds  of  milk  testing  by 
Babcock,  4.3753  pounds  of  butter  fat,  which  would 
make  5.07  pounds  of  butter.  Gold  Drops  Maud  has 
a  churn  test  of  16  pounds  6J  ounces  in  seven  days  as 
a  three  year-old,  and  a  four-year  record  of  over 
28,000  pounds  of  milk  and  2032  pounds  of  butter,  an 
average  yearly  yield  of  508  pounds  of  butter. 

May's  B's  Belle,  a  two-year-old  heifer,  won  the 
prize  in  her  class.  She  is  owned  by  Whiting  Jersey 
Stock  Farm,  San  Bernardino,  and  gave  48.7  pounds 
of  milk  testing  by  Babcock,  2.0706  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  which  would  churn  2.40  pounds  of  butter. 

E.  E.  Moore  of  Compton  captured  both  first  and 
second  in  the  grade  cow  class.  With  Old  Pet  and 
Susan,  who  gave  70.8  and  96.35  pounds  of  milk  test- 
ing, 4  36535  and  3.88575  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equal 
to  5.05  and  4  50  pounds  of  butter  respectively.  Old 
Pet  is  31-32  Jersey  and  ran  Gold  Drops  Maud  a  hard 
race,  losing  only  by  .02  pound  of  butter  during  the 
forty-eight  hours  which  the  test  lasted. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Seasonable  Suggestions. 


To  the  Editor: — In  a  month  or  two  incubators  will 
be  filled  and  the  extra  cares  and  watchfulness  of  the 
egg  hatching  period  will  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  a 
poultryman.     Probably  the  greatest  of  unsolved 
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problems  connected  with  incubation  is  just  how  much 
moisture  to  apply.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  experi- 
ence to  have  a  large  percentage  of  eggs  hatch.  Par 
from  pleasant  is  it  to  find  that  many  chicks  have 
made  an  effort  to  get  into  the  outer  world,  but,  from 
some  unexplainable  cause,  have  died  in  the  shell. 
Why  ?  We  say  it  may  be  because  of  a  dozen  or  more 
contingencies  and  are  inclined  to  think  if  more  moist- 
ure— or  less — had  been  applied  all  would  have  been 
well. 

What  figure  does  moisture  cut  in  incubation  ?  We 
are  all  endeavoring  to  find  out.  Here  is  an  object 
lesson  :  During  the  very  warm  days  of  August  a  hen 
laid  fourteen  eggs,  in  straw  recently  stacked,  some 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  Exposed,  in  some  good 
measure,  to  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun,  without  a 
trace  of  moisture,  by  day  or  by  night,  this  biddy  was 
made  glad  by  bringing  out  twelve  strong,  sprightly 
chicks.  One  egg  contained  a  chick  nearly  of  hatch- 
able  age.    One  was  rotten. 

Biddy  had  stolen  her  nest.  How  she  got  her  dozen 
White  Leghorn  chicks  down  from  the  straw  stack 
she  alone  knows.  They  were  found  foraging  about 
the  barnyard  a  day  or  two  after.  Six  or  seven 
weeks  have  passed  and  ten  robust  chicks  survive, 
the  other  two  having  fallen  prey  to  hawks  or  hogs. 

What  shall  we  say  about  moisture  in  this  successful 
incubation  ?  What  became  of  the  lice  that  decimate 
our  flocks  of  little  chicks  when  we  take  every  imag- 
inable pains  to  raise  them  in  our  coops  and  brooders  ? 
It  is  well  worth  while  to  obtain  Nature's  secrets,  but 
it  takes  time  and  patience. 

Roup. — A  neighbor  comes  to  me  and  relates  an 
experience  that  is  not  common  in  poultry  yards  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  His  fowls  are  in  the  heavy 
moult,  and,  having  been  exposed  to  drafts,  or  becom- 
ing overheated  in  a  close  house  at  night,  were 
chilled  by  the  early  morning  air  of  this  fall  season. 

There  was  a  slight  cold  at  the  first — probably  un- 
noticed—then the  dreaded  roup.  Several  remedies 
were  used — the  hatchet  in  several  instances.  In 
poultry  raising,  as  in  all  other  avocations,  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  An  abundant 
supply  of  fresh  air,  the  avoidance  of  all  drafts,  is  one 
of  the  secrets  of  successful  poultry  raising.  We  can 
not  too  earnestly  call  attention  to  the  benefits  of 
fresh  air  for  fowls  of  all  ages,  providing,  always, 
there  are  no  drafts.  In  our  warm  summer  weather 
it  is  well  to  encourage  the  young  fowls,  especially,  to 
roost  in  the  open  air.  If  they  are  kept  in  houses, 
by  all  means  see  that  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh 
air  is  given  them.  Preach  the  gospel  of  fresh  air. 
Absence  of  this  will  prove  detrimental  to  the  flock. 

For  Moulting. — During  the  trying  ordeal  of  moult- 
ing the  hens  need  a  liberal  supply  of  healthy  food — 
not  overstimulating,  but  nutritious.  Animal  food  in 
some  shape  or  other  will  prove  very  profitable  and 
should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  ration.  If  one  can 
not  procure  fresh  bones  from  the  butcher,  there  is 
always  an  opportunity  to  purchase  meat  meal  or 
blood  meal.  A  good  article  of  blood  meal  is  cheaper 
than  meat  meal,  though  the  first  cost  is  more.  Blood 
meal  excels  in  egg  producing  qualities.  A  daily 
allowance  of  new  process  oil  cake  meal  is  to  be  com- 
mended. By  no  means  omit  green  food  in  some  form. 
If  nothing  better  can  be  procured,  cut  alfalfa  into 
half  inch  lengths  and  steam  it.  Hens  appreciate 
good  treatment  and  will  liberally  reward  one  for  all 
outlay  of  care  and  kindness  given. 

Napa,  Oct.  9.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Fruits  in  Their  Juices  Not  "  Preserved." 

United  States  General  Appraiser  Byron  S.  Waite 
of  New  York  has  handed  down  a  decision  affecting 
importations  of  preserved  fruit  which  may  strike 
California  interests  somewhere.  The  decision  re- 
states the  board's  former  definition  of  the  term 
"  preserved  in  any  manner  "  as  used  in  paragraph 
262  of  the  tariff  Act  of  1897.  The  importation  in 
question,  says  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  is  one  by  an 
Eastern  firm,  and  is  known  as  raspberry  pulp.  It 
consists  merely  of  crushed  raspberries — 87.18  parts 
water  and  12.82  parts  solid  matter — according  to 
the  report  of  the  chemist.  No  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  artificial  or  outside  preservative  was 
found  in  the  official  sample. 

The  goods  were  classified  as  fruit  juices  and  as- 
sessed at  6Q  cents  per  gallon.  The  importers  claim 
that  the  goods  are  dutiable  under  one  of  two  para- 
graphs of  the  1897  tariff  Act,  either  under  para- 
graph 262,  above  mentioned,  or  under  paragraph 
263.  The  former  paragraph  reads  in  part:  "Ap- 
ples, peaches,  pears  and  other  edible  fruits,  includ- 
ing berries,  when  dried,  desiccated,  evaporated  or 
prepared  in  any  manner  not  especially  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  2  cents  per  pound."  Paragraph  263 
provides  for  the  assessment  of  "comfits,  sweetmeats 
preserved  in  sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  or  in  their  own 
juices,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,"  at  1 
cent  per  pound  and  35%  ad  valorem. 

General  Appraiser  Waite  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  commodity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  had 


lost  its  original  form  through  the  crushing  process, 
was  nevertheless  not  properly  dutiable  as  "fruit 
juices "  simply,  but  was  evidently  fruit  preserved, 
and  preserved  in  its  own  juice.  In  other  cases  cited 
fruit  butters  and  pulp  made  by  crushing  and  strain- 
ing processes  were  held  to  be  fruits  preserved  in 
their  own  juices,  and  "fruit  juice  "  was  held  to  mean 
simply  the  sap  obtained  by  expression. 

The  proper  classification,  therefore,  lay  between 
the  two  paragraphs  above  quoted.  As  far  as  the 
first  paragraph  is  concerned,  it  has  been  held  by  the 
board  that  the  phrase  there  used,  "  preserved  in  any 
manner,"  has  reference  by  the  doctrine  of  ejusdem 
generis  to  fruits  "dried,  desiccated,  evaporated," 
and  consequently  to  cases  where  moisture  had  been 
eliminated.  As  this  would  bar  the  commodity  under 
discussion,  the  general  appraiser  decided  that  the 
second  of  the  two  paragraphs  (No.  263)  was  the  rul- 
ing one,  and  instructed  the  collector  to  reliquidate 
the  entry  on  the  basis  of  1  cent  per  pound  and  35% 
ad  valorem,  as  provided  in  it. 


FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Mr.  Kearney  on  the  Raisin  Situation. 

Mr.  M.  Theo.  Kearney  of  Fresno,  on  his  way  back 
to  California,  was  interviewed  by  a  Journal  of  Com- 
merce reporter  in  New  York  on  October  7,  and  a 
part  of  the  interview,  which  was  telegraphed  to  Cali- 
fornia, is  as  follows: 

Much  is  said  about  a  very  abundant  crop  this 
year  and  estimates  of  100,000,000  pounds  are  made. 
I  feel  sure  these  figures  are  excessive.  The  larg- 
est crop  ever  produced  was  103,000,000  pounds  in 
1893.  Since  then  many  vineyards  have  been  up- 
rooted, practically  no  new  vineyards  of  raisin  vines 
have  been  planted  that  are  in  bearing,  and  these  ex- 
isting are,  as  all  growers  know,  steadily  deterior- 
ating. 

Aside  from  this,  increased  prices  are  offered  for 
grapes  for  brandy  making,  and  the  capacity  to 
distill  grapes  has  been  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
two  years.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  to 
make  the  growers  satisfied  with  the  prices  named 
certain  interested  parties  who  usually  supply  in- 
formation about  the  crop  will  not  oppose  the  idea  of 
a  very  large  crop  in  sight.  The  market  is  en- 
tirely bare  of  old  raisins,  while  in  1901  we  had  a 
carry-over  of  1500  cars,  much  of  which  competed  with 
the  crop  of  that  year.  In  1900  the  carry-over  was 
about  800  cars,  and  in  1899  600  cars.  If  we  assume 
this  year's  crop  will  be  4500  cars  of  ten  tons  each — 
and  i  think  the  records  will  show  this  to  be  excessive 
— and  we  take  off  1000  cars,  which  should  be  carried 
over  by  the  seeders  to  provide  material  for  seeding 
a  month  before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  thus  greatly 
extending  the  consumption  of  seeded  raisins,  we  have 
but  3500  cars  to  distribute  among  a  population  of 
nearly  80,000,000  of  very  prosperous  people,  who 
certainly  are  not  economizing  in  their  expenditures, 
and  this  without  any  carry-over  raisins  to  compete 
with. 

With  practically  all  the  packing  houses  in  the 
State  under  absolute  control  of  the  Association,  leav- 
ing the  would-be  outside  grower  without  the  means 
to  pack  and  market  his  crop,  the  Association  has, 
as  I  have  said,  a  much  stronger  grip  on  the  crops 
than  it  had  in  1900.  In  view  of  these  facts  and  as  the 
trade  is  always  ready  to  buy  freely  at  reasonable 
prices  when  it  feels  certain  the  prices  will  be  main- 
tained, I  think  the  directors  showed  too  much  con- 
servatism in  not  putting  the  prices  at  those  of  1900. 
That  is  a  6£-cent  and  7-cent  for  2,  3  and  4  crown 
loose  Muscatels  of  standard  brand  instead  of  5£ 
cents  and  6  cent  s.  As  they  were  extremely  des- 
irous of  making  the  best  possible  record  for  them- 
selves, I  believe  they  will  very  soon  see  tha  tthey 
can  safely  advance  the  price  at  least  half  a  cent  a 
pound  when  the  trade  has  aidlin  some  stock. 

This  is  a  policy  I  have  advocated  and  practically 
with  gratifying  results. 


What  the  Fresno  Dried  Fruit  Company  Proposes. 

The  Fresno  Growers'  Dried  Fruit  Co.  held  their 
first  annual  meeting  at  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Com. 
merce  rooms  last  Thursday. 

John  C.  Nourse,  W.  A.  Edgerly,  F.  M.  Burnham,  J. 
Allen  and  F.  A.  Berryhill  were  re-elected  directors. 
All  of  the  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows:  John  C. 
Nourse,  president  and  manager;  W.  A.  Edgerly, 
vice-president,  and  F.  M.  Burnham,  secretary. 

A  contract  similar  to  the  one  of  the  California 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  of  1900  was  decided  on 
as  a  contract  for  this  company  for  1903,  with  slight 
changes  to  be  made  by  the  directors.  The  selling  of 
the  fruit  was  left  to  the  directors. 

A  plan  brought  before  the  meeting  by  the  president, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  other  growers  of  the  State, 
was  endorsed.  The  outline  of  the  plan,  not  yet  com- 
pleted as  to  details,  is  as  follows: 

At  each  receiving  point  where  sufficient  growers 
deliver  their  fruit,  a  local  organization  shall  be 


formed  similar  to  the  Fresno  Growers'  Dried  Fn 
Co.  Where  there  are  not  enough  members  deliver 
ing  to  the  same  receiving  point,  to  make  stparate 
organization  practical,  the  growers  at  such  receiv- 
ing point  shall  join  the  organization  at  the  next  re- 
ceiving point.  Each  local  organization  is  to  be  under 
its  own  management  as  regards  financing  and  the 
handling,  packing,  storing  and  insuring  fruit,  and  all 
other  local  matters. 

All  of  these  local  companies  are  to  be  represented 
by  a  central  organization,  established  at  whatever 
point  may  be  considered  the  most  advantageous,  the 
managers  of  which  shall  be  selected  by  and  from  de- 
legates from  the  local  companies.  The  duties  of  the 
directors  of  the  central  organization  shall  be  attend- 
ing to  all  the  selling  for  the  local  companies,  establish- 
ing uniform  grades,  assisting  in  the  organization  of 
new  companies  and  such  other  matters  of  a  general 
nature  as  could  be  better  attended  to  by  a  central 
body  than  locally.  Each  local  organization  is  to  pay 
its  pro  rata  toward  the  expenses  of  the  central  com- 
pany, which  shall  be  limited  to  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  fruit. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  were 
the  following: 

Light  expense  of  the  central  body;  greater  ease 
of  securing  a  quorum  over  a  large  unwieldy  body,  and 
greater  satisfaction  to  local  organizations  by  keeping 
the  expenses  of  handling  fruit  under  their  own  super- 
vision, and  allowing  brands  on  packages  to  show 
where  grown. 

Should  a  sufficient  number  of  growers  join  these 
associations,  which  seems  exceedingly  probable  in 
view  of  the  unnecessarily  low  price  of  fruit  this  year, 
the  amount  of  fruit  so  controlled  by  them,  and  held 
for  living  prices,  would  materially  affect  all  markets 
where  this  fruit  is  usually  sold. 

The  Association  proposes  through  the  papers  and 
by  mail,  to  get  in  touch  with  other  fruit-growing 
localities  and  to  perfect  the  general  organization  as 
fast  as  possible  this  year. 


Disappointment  in  Almond  Sale. 

To  the  Editor:— The  members  of  the  Contra  Costa 
Almond  Growers'  Association  are  having  trouble 
with  the  Johnson-Locke  Mercantile  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, who  bought  the  Association's  almonds  and  who 
also  bought  the  Davisville  Association  almonds. 

Because  the  associations  are  not  incorporated  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  each  grower  to  sign  a  con- 
tract with  the  buyer  which  compels  him  to  deliver 
the  goods,  while  the  buyer  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  sale  is  requested  to  give  a  bond  of  $10,000  to  guar- 
antee his  carrying  out  his  end  of  the  contract  should 
prices  go  down.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  the  Johnson- 
Locke  Co.  were  the  successful  bidders.  The  follow- 
ing Saturday  was  the  time  appointed  to  furnish  the 
$10,000  bond  and  sign  contracts  with  the  growers; 
the  growers  were  there,  but  no  one  to  represent  the 
Johnson-Locke  Co. 

The  majority  of  the  growers  became  disgusted  and 
went  home;  others  waited  until  nearly  night,  when 
the  Johnson-Locke  Co.,  through  their  agent,  ap- 
peared with  a  bond,  which  was  objected  to,  and  with 
a  contract,  by  the  terms  of  which  they  could  not  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  almonds  until  they  were 
shipped,  which  might  be  six  months  or  a  year. 

With  the  understanding  that  the  bond  should  be 
made  good  within  four  days,  and  also  a  verbal  agree- 
ment that  the  almonds  should  be  paid  for  when  deliv- 
ered, some  of  the  growers  present  consented  to  sign 
the  objectionable  contract.  Others  refused  to  sign, 
and  to  this  day  the  bond  has  not  been  furnished, 
although  sixty  days  have  elapsed  since  the  sale  of  the 
almonds. 

They  now  deny  that  they  bought  the  entire  crop  of 
the  Association,  when  every  dealer  in  San  Francisco 
and  in  the  State  understood  they  did. 

Because  the  Association  was  not  incorporated  it 
has  no  standing  in  law,  and  since  the  bond  was  not 
furnished  the  Association  cannot  maintain  an  action 
against  the  Johnson-Locke  Co.         Jas.  O'Hara. 

Oakley.   


Feeding  and  Storing  Sugar  Beets. 

A  California  grower  writes  to  Orange  Judd  Farmer 
that  for  feeding  beets  to  pigs  and  stdring  same,  a 
good  and  cheap  way  is  to  plow  out  the  beets,  cut  off 
only  the  large  leaves  close  to  the  top  and  pile  the 
beets  in  piles  6  feet  wide  at  bottom  and  3  to  4  feet 
high,  or  until  they  come  to  a  point.  Cover  with 
weeds  or  straw  or  corn  stalks,  so  as  to  keep  the  sun 
off,  but  so  that  the  rain  will  fall  on  them  and  keep 
fresh.  Hogs  have  been  fattened  and  they  made  fine 
meat  on  nothing  but  beets. 

Beets  are  not  good  for  cows  as  a  milk  producer,  as 
they  tend  to  make  a  cow  lay  on  fat  instead  of  giving 
milk.  But  beet  pulp,  especially  after  it  is  siloed,  is 
a  fine  milk  producer.  Topped  beets  have  been  kept 
in  the  dry  from  December  until  May  without  spoiling. 
Brush  the  dirt  off  of  dry  beets  with  a  stiff  brush  and 
they  make  fine  horse  feed;  the  horses  eat  with  a 
relish  and  do  well.  Always  feed  the  beets  whole. 
Cattle  have  never  been  known  to  choke  on  them  and 
stock  of  all  kinds  seem  to  prefer  them  whole. 
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The  Old  Swimming  Hole. 

We  have  bathed  in  the  warm,  clear  waters 
where  the  Indian  healed  his  pain; 

We  have  plunged  in  glee  to  the  wave- 
tossed  - -a,  and  have  dived  in  the 
salty  main; 

But  memory  ever  takes  us  back,  with 
longing  in  our  soul, 

To  jump  once  more,  as  in  days  of  yore,  in 
our  boyhood's  swimming  hole  ! 

'T  was  just  below  the  high  trestle,  and  as 

the  trains  passed  near 
We  waved  wild  hands  from  the  warm 

shore  sands  and  gave  them  a  lusty 

cheer. 

Happy  young  rascals  were  we  then,  play- 
ing a  thoughtless  role; 

For  never  a  care  could  reach  us  there  at 
the  dear  old  swimming  hole  ! 

The  big  boys  dived  from  the  trestle,  some 

ten  feet  high  or  more, 
While  the  young  ones  dropped  feet  first, 

or  hopped  from  the  old  springboard 

on  shore; 

And  oh  !  the  thrill  of  that  moment  when 
our  first  high  dive  was  made 

From  the  trestle's  height,  in  the  envious 
sight  of  the  others  who  were  afraid  ! 

How  well  we  had  noted  the  danger — the 
spot  where  the  barbed  wire  lay; 

The  grass-strewn  place  and  the  jagged 
face  of  the  rock  where  the  big  crabs 
stay; 

Over  there  is  the  sunken  log,  and  here's 
where  the  blood-sucker  lies; 

On  the  other  bank  where  the  weeds  grow 
rank  were  the  snakes  and  the  sting- 
ing flies. 

But  oh,  we  would  love  these  dangers  could 
we  only  meet  them  to-day  ! 

If  we  could  cheer  when  the  trains  passed 
near  and  shout  in  the  boyhood 
way ! 

In  spite  of  the  great  green  ocean,  there's  a 

longing  in  our  soul 
To  dive  once  more  as  in  days  of  yore  in 

the  dear  old  swimming  hole  ! 

— Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 


The  Auction  at  Roker's  Gulch. 

Roker's  Gulch  had  no  benevolent  so- 
cieties or  charitable  organizations  ;  and 
as  they  were  mostly  young  men,  in  the 
prime  of  their  strength,  they  were 
able  to  care  for  the  poor  ;  if  not,  there 
was  the  almost  invariable  partnership 
of  two  together,  so  that  if  ill-luck  befell 
one,  the  other  looked  out  for  him. 

This  simple  arrangement  of  society 
answered  very  well  indeed  for  most 
purposes  ;  while  the  camp,  as  a  whole, 
felt  itself  equal  to  special  occasions  of 
any  sort  that  might  arise.  Anything 
that  needed  to  be  done,  could  be  and 
should  be. 

"Old  Howe"  was  an  exception  at 
Roker's.  He  lived  and  worked  alone. 
He  was  a  quiet  man  whom  nobody 
knew  much  about.  Not  that  there 
was  any  mystery  connected  with  him  ; 
there  was  not  much  to  know. 

He  had  failed  in  business  a  dozen 
years  or  so  before  "  back  in  the 
States."  Then  his  wife  had  died.  In 
California  any  one  might  find  gold,  and 
so  he  came  there  to  look  for  some. 

His  one  child,  a  girl  of  ten,  had  put 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  kissed 
him  good-by  as  he  left  her,  promising 
to  write  to  her  and  send  her  some  of 
the  gold.  He  had  written  once  or 
twice  at  first ;  then  he  waited  till  he 
should  find  the  gold  to  send  her  ;  so  he 
had  never  written  any  more.  Per- 
haps because  his  purpose  waited  for 
fulfillment,  he  thought  of  her  too,  as 
waiting,  a  child  as  he  had  left  her,  not 
a  grown-up  young  woman  at  all.  When 
he  spoke  of  her,  it  was  always  as  his 
"little  gal." 

After  he  had  come  to  the  mountains 
he  had  drifted  from  place  to  place.  If 
he  never  found  anything  of  any  ac- 
count he  had  the  chronic  expectation 
that  possesses  a  miner,  which  is  neither 
hope  nor  enthusiasm,  but  a  habit  that 
he  cannot  break  away  from. 

At  last  he  had  come  to  Roker's 
Gulch.  His  dug-out  cabin,  a  mile 
above  the  camp,  was  so  much  made  of 
stones  and  earth  that  it  seemed  a  part 
of  the  mountain  side  itself.  It  was  a 
mile  above  the  camp,  and  the  last 
cabin  at  the  gulch,  except  one  ;  that 
one  belonged  to  Jack  and  Burnett 
Scott.    These  two  were  coming  down 


to  camp  one  afternoon,  swinging  along 
down  the  easy  grade,  with  the  up- 
gulch  wind  in  their  faces,  and  the 
sharp  click  of  their  boot-heels  now  and 
then  on  the  stones. 

Opposite  Howe's  cabin  they  glanced 
at  the  open  door.  They  had  not  seen 
him  lately.  They  noticed  him  sitting 
on  a  stool  before  the  fireplace,  which 
was  just  opposite  the  doorway. 

They  turned  to  the  place.  Howe  did 
not  move.  "Hallo!"  said  Jack. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

Then  the  figure  before  them  turned 
slowly.    Such  a  gray,  hollow  face  ! 

"Mountain — fever,"  he  said,  with 
effort. 

He  had  been  sick  for  a  week,  and 
had  just  managed  to  get  up  and  get  a 
little  fire  started  in  an  attempt  to  get 
something  to  eat.  They  brought  wa- 
ter, made  coffee  for  him  and  promised 
to  bring  him  supplies  when  they  came 
back. 

The  camp  at  Roker's  Gulch  had  one 
long  street,  across  which  the  saloons 
and  stores  stared  at  each  other  and 
vaunted  their  rival  attractions.  There 
were  plank  sidewalks  and  irrigation 
ditches.  The  end  of  the  sidewalk  in 
either  direction  was  regarded  as  the 
city  limit. 

"  What's  your  hurry,  b'ys  ?  " 

The  voice  came  from  just  within  the 
door  of  Shag's  Club  House. 

"  Oh,  hullo,  Tom  !  "  said  Burney,  as 
they  wheeled  about  to  face  the 
speaker. 

"Hullo,  yourselves.  An'  where 
would  ye  have  got  to  if  I  hadn't 
stopped  ye  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  "Big  Tom" 
O'Harra. 

"About  down  to  the  corner,  I 
reckon,"  answered  Jack,  good  na- 
turedly. 

"Well,  this  is  a  better  place  than 
any  corner  ;  come  in.  The  b'ys'll  be- 
gin to  collect  soon  ;  it's  a  good  place 
to  spend  the  evening." 

"  Maybe  it's  as  good  as  any  for  what 
we  want,"  responded  Jack,  as  they 
stepped  in. 

The  room  was  large.  The  bar  was 
extensive  and  showy  along  one  side  of 
it.  Just  now,  except  the  bartender, 
"Big  Tom"  was  the  only  occupant. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  society. 

"And  what  do  you  want  ?  "  he  con- 
tinued. 

"The  last  news  from  Lone  Pine." 

Lone  Pine  was  the  latest  mining  ex- 
citement. All  over  the  State,  indeed, 
men  talked  of  it.  The  newspapers 
quoted  and  reported  it.  Little  rills 
of  men  and  burros  were  flowing  along 
the  trails  toward  it ;  Lone  Pine 
blankets  and  shovels  and  frying  pans 
were  in  the  market.  Roker's,  like  all 
the  rest,  were  stirred  up  about  it. 

"  You'll  get  the  latest  bulletin  here 
before  the  evening's  out.  "  It'll  be  yes- 
terday's an'  day  before's  over  ag'in. 
'  Gold  for  the  pickin'  up.'  When  we've 
heard  it  times  enough,  we'll  belave  it, 
an'  we'll  all  go.  The  foot  of  the  rain- 
bow's right  there  now." 

"Well,  I  want  something  else,"  said 
Jack  ;  "  and  as  you  know  so  much, 
maybe  you'll  tell  me  what  to  do  about 
it." 

"  I  will,"  said  Tom,  positively.  "  Go 
ahead." 

"Old  Howe's  sick  with  mountain 
fever.  It's  been  on  him  for  a  week  or 
more  now.  We  found  him  on  the  way 
down.  Somebody's  got  to  help  him,  or 
he'll  just  naturally  perish  there  all 
alone." 

Big  Tom  was  an  authority  at  Ro- 
ker's. He  was  six  feet  two,  and  a  man 
of  unhesitating  action.  His  word  carried 
weight.  He  was  an  invaluable  ally 
when  his  sympathies  were  aroused. 

Jack  was  glad  they  found  him.  He 
felt  that  as  he  and  Burney  were  the 
only  ones  who  knew  of  Howe's  need,  it 
was  their  move  to  do  something  about  it. 
He  felt  that  in  some  way  he  must  ap- 
peal to  the  camp  ;  but  he  was  not  sure 
what  its  temper  or  resourses  would  be, 
or  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  at  it. 

Now  Tom  had  committed  himself  to 
the  task  of  telling  him  what  to  do,  so 
he  would  be  sure  to  help  do  it.  "  Auld 
Howe  is  sick  !  "  repeated  Tom.  "How 
sick  is  he  ?  " 

"He'd  got  up  and  got  a  fire,"  said 
Jack,  "  but  he  hadn't  the  strength  to 
cook,  and  just  sat  before  it.    We  fed 


him.  Then  he  got  back  to  his  bunk. 
He's  had  enough.  His  mind  isn't  very 
straight.  He  knows  you  well  enough  ; 
but  he's  been  thinking  much,  while  he 
lay  there  sick,  about  his  little  girl  and 
the  old  times  before  he  came  to  the 
mountains  that  he's  pretty  near  for- 
got about  Roker's  altogether.  Keeps 
saying — if  he  could  see  his  girl  once 
more  before  he  dies.  Maybe  he'll  die, 
maybe  he  won't.  I  think  if  we  could 
chip  in  and  send  him  out  to  'Frisco  be- 
fore the  snow  flies  he  might  get  along 
somehow.  He  ain't  fit  to  be  in  the 
mountains  any  more." 

Tom  had  been  gazing  intently  at  one 
of  the  gorgeous  pictures  that  Shag  had 
put  on  his  walls,  but  was  thinking 
of  old  Howe,  sick  in  his  dug-out 
and  heartbroken  besides.  It  was 
not  just  what  he  expected  when  he 
told  Jack  that  he  would  tell  him  what 
to  do.  He  was  casting  about  for  some 
uncertainty  for  the  right  thing  when 
Jack  stopped. 

"What  has  he?" 

Jack  laughed  a  little  at  the  idea  of 
old  Howe's  assets. 

"Not  a  cent,  likely.  He's  got  a  fry- 
pan,  and  a  pick  and  shovel  and  a  pair 
of  mighty  poor  blankets.  That's  about 
all." 

"Oh,  hold  on,"  said  Burney,  "he's 
got  a  burro." 

"Well,  so  be  has,"  admitted  Jack, 
"  a  little  one." 

"  It's  a  whole  one,  if  it  is  little." 

•'He  can't  ride  to  'Frisco  on  it." 

They  were  all  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  Tom  spoke  : 

"I'll  tell  ye  as  I  tould  ye  T  would. 
Go  get  his  things  and  his  burro,  if  he's 
willing  and  has  the  sense  to  know  he 
can't  make  use  of  them  himself  any 
more.  Bring  them  down  here  right 
away.  We'll  have  an  auction  of  them 
to-night.  The  b'ys'll  chip  in  that  way. 
Go  get  the  things.  I'll  fix  it  with 
Shag." 

Jack  and  Burney  went  out. 

Shag  was  no  philanthropist,  but  one 
of  the  most  sordid  of  men.  It  was  not 
in  the  least  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  let  his  room  be  used  for  an  auc- 
tion for  t  he  sake  of  helping  anybody  ; 
neither  would  persuasion  amount  to 
anything  with  him. 

This  Tom  knew  well  enough  ;  but  he 
also  knew  that  Shag  would  appreciate 
the  chance  of  getting  the  crowd  away 
from  his  rival  at  the  the  Opera  House, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  of 
selling  them  drinks  after  the  auction 
was  done. 

So  it  proved.  Then,  having  arranged 
that,  Tom  went  about  to  advertise  the 
affair ;  and  by  the  time  Jack  and  his 
partner  got  back,  the  camp  was  look- 
ing for  him,  and  the  clubhouse  began 
to  fill  up  promptly. 

It  would  have  sounded  strange  if  any 
one  had  said  that  Jack  Harling  was  ner- 
vous over  anything  ;  but  he  was  a  little 
over  this.  He  had  just  to  tell  himself 
to  go  ahead  and  make  a  start.  So  he 
stood  upon  a  settee,  and  called  the 
meeting  to  order. 

"Boys,"  he  began,  "  we're  going  to 
have  an  auction  here  this  evening. 
You  all  know  Old  Howe  ;  he's  down  on 
his  luck." 

"He  never  had  no  luck,  anyway," 
interjected  a  listener. 

"That's  right,"  admitted  Jack. 
"He  ain't  no  capacity  for  luck.  But 
this  time  he's  regularly  beat.  He's 
got  mountain  fever ;  had  it  bad  for  a 
week  and  nobody  knew  about  it.  "  It's 
broke  him  all  up.  All  be  talks  about 
is  wishing  he  could  see  his  little  girl 
back  in  the  States  just  once  more.  He 
can't  help  himself,  and  if  we  don't  help 
him  we  might  just  as  well  appoint  a 
committee  right  now  to  attend  to  his 
funeral  services.  It  won't  be  long,  I 
reckon,  before  this  camp  empties  itself 
out  onto  the  Lone  Pine  trail.  We 
shall  be  gone,  but  the  snow  will  come. 
It  will  be  as  white  and  still  as  death  up 
the  gulch.  We  ain't  going  to  go  and 
leave  him  there,  and  have  it  to  think  of 
afterward.  If  we  can  send  him  out  to 
'Frisco  he'll  stand  a  chance  to  get 
along.  I've  got  his  tools  and  his  burro 
here  to  sell  for  him.  I  want  you  to  bid 
on  'em,  not  what  there  worth,  but  for 
what  it'll  be  worth  to  him." 

Jack  stopped  abruptly.  He  had 
grown  ardent  in  his  speech  ;  now  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  had  said 


what  he  meant  or  the  right  thing  at 
all.  His  audience  however  seemed  in- 
terested. 

"Go  on.  Jack,  you're  all  right," 
called  a  voice. 

"We'll  go  on  with  a  bid  for  the 
shovel,"  said  the  auctioneer.  "Who'll 
make  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  a 
mean-faced  man  near  the  door,  said  : 
"Ten  cents." 

Jack  winced  at  this.  To  accept  a 
ten-cent  bid  meant  failure  at  the  very 
start. 

The  man  who  made  this  bid  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  Opera  House,  who 
had  come  to  promote  a  failure  of  the 
affair,  if  he  could. 

Before  Jack  acknowledged  it  Tom's 
voice  was  heard : 

"Speak  up  louder  and  don't  be  keep- 
in'  all  the  fun  to  yourselves."  Tom  had 
heard  perfectly — "  was  it  tin  dollars  I 
heard?   That's  a  good  start." 

"Ten  dollars,"  repeated  Jack, 
blandly,  with  a  questioning  glance  to- 
ward the  mean-faced  man.  It  was  his 
turn  to  wince.  The  boys  were  laugh- 
ing sympathetically  with  Jack.  Pop- 
ularity was  worth  money  to  him.  He 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  shortly. 

"Ten  ;  am  I  bid  twelve  ?  "  Jack  was 
saying. 

"Twelve  from  the  Tuesday  Mine, 
boys,"  said  a  voice. 

"  Twelve — twelve.  Some  other  mine 
want  it  at  fifteen  ?  Fifteen  !  Fifteen  !  " 

"  Fifteen  from  the  Lost  Trail.  Fif- 
teen— going  at  fifteen  to  the  the  Lost 
Trail.    Gone  !  " 

"If  it  hadn't  started  at  ten," 
thought  Jack,  "  it  never  would  have 
brought  it." 

The  pick  came  next,  and,  with  much 
chaffing  and  joking,  brought  six  dol- 
lars. Some  drills  and  other  imple- 
ments something  more. 

Then  Burney  Scott's  voice  was  heard 
outside  the  door,  with  "Hello!  Let 
us  in." 

The  men  parted  a  little,  and  he 
stepped  forward.  He  had  the  end  of  a 
rope  in  his  hand.  Then  he  stopped  be- 
cause the  end  of  the  rope  tightened 
and  held  him.  Those  who  could  see 
through  the  door  began  to  laugh. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  come  in  ?  " 

"Where's  the  rest  of  us  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  Come  in — come  right 
along." 

"  Don't  wait." 

Burney  leaned  his  weight  back  on 
the  rope  and  laughed.  Burney's  laugh 
was  always  one  of  the  infectious  kind. 
He  was  quite  safe  to  put  his  weight  on 
the  rope,  for  just  over  the  doorsill  four 
little  hoofs  were  well  braced  against 
him,  while  a  small  face,  with  two 
bright  eyes  and  a  pair  of  enormous 
ears,  set  sharp  forward,  gave  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  consent  to  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"Say,  boys,  you'll  have  to  help  me," 
said  Burney,  when  he  got  his  breath. 

The  boys  were  in  an  uproar  of  hilar- 
ity. Four  of  the  men  seized  the  re- 
luctant little  burro,  and,  lifting  her 
bodily,  carried  her  in  and  set  her  up  on 
the  settee  beside  Jack. 

"Now,"  cried  the  auctioneer,  as  soon 
he  could  be  heard,  "some  of  you  that 
want  your  packs  carried  to  Lone  Pine, 
here's  your  chance." 

But  the  boys  were  in  no  hurry  to 
proceed  to  business.  They  made  fun  of 
the  burro,  which  was,  indeed,  a  com- 
ical figure — a  shaggy  little  beast,  with 
an  immense  head,  tiny  feet  and  an  ex- 
pression of  irreconcilable  astonishment. 
They  bantered  Jack.  They  skylarked 
with  each  other. 

Jack  began  to  get  afraid  of  this  in- 
terruption. He  could  do  nothing,  how- 
ever, but  stood  waiting,  with  his  hand 
on  the  burro  beside  him. 

"It's  a  tableau  worth  having," 
called  somebody.  "Yes — Mary  and 
her  little  lamb,"  responded  another. 

There  was  a  general  laugh ;  then 
Burney  caught  the  cue  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  with  his  fine  voice  began  to 
sing  : 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 
It's  fleece  was  white  as  snow. 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  freedom  ! 

They  made  a  splendid  chorus  of  it, 
and  it  sent  the  affair  back  into  Jack's 
hands  again,  as  Burney  intended. 
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"  What  am  I  bid  for  the  lamb  ?  "  he 
said,  as  the  singing  stopped. 
"  Twenty  dollars." 

"  Now  Roker's  Gulch,  being  a  long 
and  narrow  settlement,  arranged  its 
matter-of-course  rivalries  accordingly. 
Upper  Town  and  Lower  Town  were 
always  wrangling  over  something." 

Jack  glanced  around  the  room  as  he 
repeated  the  bid.  Then,  turning  to- 
ward a  corner  where  several  Upper 
Town  men  happened  to  be,  he  said  : 

"Twenty  dollars  from  the  Lower 
Town.    Who  bids  from  the  Upper  ?  " 

"  Twenty- five,"  immediately  re- 
sponded an  Upper  Town  man. 

So  the  rivalry  began  over  the  burro, 
and  bids  and  banter  and  general  hilar- 
ity were  mixed  together  for  Jack  to 
handle  as  best  as  he  could.  Step  by 
step  the  offers  grew,  till  the  burro  was 
quoted  at  forty  dollars." 

Jack  looked  for  no  more,  when  the 
Sweepstake  Mine,  represented  by  four 
men,  who  meant  to  start  for  Lone  Pine 
in  a  few  days — one  of  whom  was  Big 
Tom,  himself — bid  once  more  "  Fifty 
dollars." 

That  took  the  burro  and  finished  the 
auction.  But  before  the  words  "  Go- 
ing— going — gone  !  "  were  fairly  out  of 
Jack's  mouth,  Big  Tom  was  heard 
from  again. 

"Now,  b'ys  we'll  have  a  collecshin 
from  them  that  hasn't  bought  any- 
thing ;  and  we'll  send  Auld  Howe  clear 
back  to  his  little  gurl,  herself  ;  thin  if 
we've  any  money  left  we  can  drink  to 
her  good  health  with  a  clare  con- 
science. What's  the  use  of  havin'  him 
adrift  in  'Frisco  ?  Here's  me  hat. 
Pass  it  about,  an'  don't  be  afraid  av 
spoilin'  it  by  loadin'  it  too  heavy." 

And  when  the  hat  reached  Jack  it 
was  heavy. 

"Now,  hand  over  me  burro,"  said 
Tom. 

There  was  an  instant's  pause.  Jack 
heard  a  gasping  sound  and  felt  a 
tremor  run  through  the  little  animal 
at  his  side.  Then,  with  head  out- 
stretched, it  began  to  bray  "  Ee-haw  ! 
Ee-haw  !    Ee-haw  !  " 

The  effect  was  explosive.  The  crowd 
roared  and  laughed,  and  stamped  and 
cheered,  till  it  could  hear  no  more  ; 
then  shook  itself  free  into  the  street 
and  broke  up. 

A  week  later  Old  Howe,  in  special 
charge  of  the  stage  driver,  started  for 
'Frisco,  and  by  him  was  ticketed 
through,  second-class,  to  St.  Louis, 
with  money  enough  besides  to  take  him 
the  rest  of  the  way. 

Over  the  foothills,  the  mountains, 
across  sage-covered  mesas,  out  on  the 
great  plains,  and  on,  he  came  at  length 
to  the  place  where  he  had  left  his 
little  girl  so  long  ago.  And  did  he  find 
her  ?  Not  exactly.  But  he  found  a 
young  woman  who  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck  and  kissed  him,  just  as  his 
"  little  gal  "  would  have  done,  and  who 
had  a  home  of  her  own,  with  a  place 
for  him  in  it. 

So  it  was  all  right. — Wallace  E. 
Mather. 


Practical  Book  Covers. 

An  easy  way  has  been  discovered  to 
prolong  the  life  of  paper-bound  volumes. 
With  ordinary  paste  made  from  flour  or 
starch  paste  a  piece  of  calico  or  ging- 
ham to  the  paper  covers.  The  cloth 
should  be  in  one  piece  just  as  the  paper 
covering  is.  Dry  under  a  weight  to 
prevent  curling.  The  paper  covering 
is  usually  well  glued  to  the  back  of  the 
volume,  but  in  use  it  soon  breaks;  the 
cloth  prevents  this.  If  the  cloth  used 
is  in  a  plain  color  it  may  be  ornamented 
with  a  few  stitches  or  strokes  of  the 
brush.  This  little  discovery  will  give 
much  pleasure,  because  one  need  no 
longer  be  ashamed  of  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  cheap  edition  that  one 
must  often  buy,  if  a  coveted  book  is  to 
be  read  at  all.  The  book  can  then  be 
passed  on  to  a  friend  without  fearing 
that  the  first  or  last  pages  may  be  lost. 


"Bees  are  very  intelligent,"  com- 
mented the  Great  Scientist.  "  We 
have  reason  to  believe  they  can  count 
as  high  as  ten. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  added  the  Common 
Person,  "  and  I  have  often  heard  of  the 
spelling  bee." — Baltimore  American. 


A  Mistake. 

I  looked  at  the  tramp  on  a  bench  in  the 
park, 

Whose  tatters  about  him  were  furled, 
And  I  said,  as  I  gazed  at  the  hundreds 
about, 

"  You  are  flotsam  washed  up  from  the 
world." 

He  stared  in  surprise— perhaps  it  was 
scorn, 

But  he  smiled  in  a  pitying  way, 
"We  are  flotsam,  no  doubt,  from  the 

world,"  he  replied, 
"But  scarcely  'washed  up,'  I  should 

say."        — William  J.  Lampton. 


Fire  Horses. 

The  fire  horses — two  for  light  en- 
gines, and  three  when  the  machines 
weigh  more  than  four  tons — are  trained 
as  finely  as  the  men.  They  are  the 
pets  of  the  house  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Some  of  them  learn  in  a  week  to 
run  to  their  places  at  the  signal;  others 
require  a  month's  training.  The  lessons 
are  simple  enough.  A  raw  horse  is 
made  to  feel  the  whip  as  he  hears  the 
signal  bell.  If  he  is  an  intelligent 
animal,  the  two  so  soon  become  synony- 
mous that  he  starts  for  his  place  the 
instant  the  bell  rings.  Many  horses 
seem  to  know  quite  as  well  as  the  men 
when  the  alarm  is  one  that  means  busi- 
ness. They  really  seem  to  count  the 
strokes.  A  story  is  told  of  one  horse 
who  when  changed  from  Harlem  to  a 
station  near  headquarters,  was  wild  to 
run  when  his  old  number  sounded,  and 
quite  indifferent  to  the  new  one,  which 
really  meant  business  and  to  which  he 
responded  only  under  protest.  The 
stories  told  in  the  Department  about 
the  horses  are  endless.  Some  time  ago 
an  old  gray  fire  horse  that  had  been  at- 
tached to  an  engine  was  transferred  to 
the  hose  truck  in  the  same  building. 
The  two  rooms  were  connected  by  an 
open  door.  One  night  there  was  an 
alarm.  The  hose  truck  men  were  dis- 
mayed to  find  that  their  old  gray  had 
disappeared.  They  thought  that  he 
must  have  been  stolen.  The  engine  had 
left  for  the  fire,  and  disgrace  was  im- 
minent for  the  hose  company.  Sud- 
denly, a  horse  was  heard  kicking  in  the 
engine  stalls,  next  door,  and  although 
it  was  not  the  missing  gray,  it  was 
quickly  forced  into  hose  service,  and 
the  company  got  off  in  a  minute  late. 
At  the  fire  there  stood  the  old  gray 
harnessed  to  the  engine.  After  the 
excitement  was  all  over  the  mystery 
was  explained.  Upon  hearing  the 
familiar  alarm  the  gray  had  trotted  in 
next  door,  and,  finding  a  strange  horse 
in  his  usual  place,  had  pushed  him  out 
the  way  back  into  his  stall.  The  fire- 
men, in  their  hurry,  had  not  noticed 
the  substitution,  and  had  harnessed  the 
horses  as  they  stood  and  left.  A  good 
fire  horse  will  last  about  six  years,  and 
will  stand  heat  and  excitement  when 
even  men  are  driven  back. — From 
"Fire  Fighting  To-Day— and  To-Mor- 
row,"  by  Philip  G.  Hubert  Jr.  in  the 
October  Scribner's. 


Naming  Children. 

The  decadence  of  nicknames  and 
diminutives  furnishes  cheering  evidence 
of  a  revival  of  good  sense  by  parents  in 
the  naming  of  children,  and  the  return 
to  popularity  of  the  good,  substantial, 
old-fashioned  names  gives  further  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing.  Eddie  and  Jimmie 
and  Nellie  may  be  endurable,  but  when 
their  juvenility  is  carried  into  middle 
life,  as  often  happens  (for  habits  of 
speech  are  strong),  it  is  belittling  to  all 
concerned.  How  much  more  reason- 
able it  is  for  a  Katharine  to  be  called 
by  that  dignified  name  than  to  be  Katie 
for  perhaps  the  rest  of  her  natural  life. 
Wise  parents,  too,  no  longer  load  their 
children,  particularly  girls,  with  genea- 
logical impediments  in  the  way  of  col- 
lections of  family  names,  nor  do  they 
longer  indulge  their  romantic  fancy  as 
did  one  mother  of  my  acquaintance  who 
freighted  an  innocent  little  daughter 
with  Ivy,  Joan,  Alberta,  St.  Clara,  to 
which  was  added  the  surname  Smith. 
Life  is  not  a  picnic  in  this  world  at  best, 
and  children  should  have  some  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  parents,  par- 
ticularly in  the  period  in  which  they 
are  unable  to  defend  themselves. 


Lack  of  Tact. 

Lack  of  tact  is  responsible  for  more 
heartaches  and  clouded  days  than  many 
of  us  are  willing  to  admit.  As  one 
woman  expresses  it,  "Some  people  are 
so  obtuse,"  and  thoughtlessly  hurt  some 
one  of  their  friends  constantly. 

A  devoted  husband,  thinking  to  pleas- 
antly surprise  his  wife  on  her  return 
from  an  extended  trip,  had  the  house 
cleaned,  papered  and  painted  during 
her  absence. 

"What  did  you  select  green  for? 
Why  couldn't  you  have  waited  for  my 
return  before  doing  it  ?  "  was  the  un- 
gracious remarks  the  wife  made  upon 
her  return. 

Not  a  word  of  praise  or  thanks  for 
the  extra  hours  and  expense  spent  in 
improvements  for  her  sake.  Perhaps 
the  color  was  not  just  what  she  would 
have  chosen,  but  the  motive  should  have 
been  appreciated. 

Many  a  wife  spends  hours  in  the 
preparation  of  certain  dainties  of  which 
she  knows  her  husband  has  an  especial 
fondness.  He  eats  them,  to  bo  sure, 
but  never  a  word  ofpraise  or  thanks 
does  he  utter. 

In  fact,  he  takes  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  simply  ignores  her  thought- 
fulness.  A  few  kind  words  would  have 
amply  repaid  the  kind  little  woman  and 
cost  him  nothing. 

A  loving,  devoted  mother,  who  had 
spent  many  weary  hours  in  the  making 
of  a  new  gown  with  which  to  surprise 
her  young  daughter,  heard  only  the  fol- 
lowing ungrateful  words  : 

"Why  couldn't  you  have  ruffled  the 
skirt  instead  of  tucking  it,  mamma  ? 
You  know  I  am  utterly  tired  of  blue 
and  never  meant  to  have  another  dress 
of  that  color." 

"Your  grounds  are  beautiful,  but 
your  house  looks  squatty." 

"  Why  did  you  not  choose  the  Colonial 
style  of  architecture  ? "  remarked  a 
caller  to  a  lady  who  had  just  moved 
into  a  fine  new  home.  Why  not  have 
admired  the  grounds  and  said  nothing 
about  the  house  unless  something  pleas- 
ant could  have  been  said  ? 

Lack  of  tact  on  the  part  of  a  guest 
has  made  many  a  hostess  uncomfort- 
able and  spoiled  an  otherwise  pleasant 
visit. 

Why  need  we  hurt  our  friends  with 
our  extreme  frankness,  which  really 
amounts  to  rudeness  ?  In  order  to 
practice  frankness  and  sincerity  we 
need  never  say  disagreeable,  unkind 
things.  While  tact  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  inherent  quality,  it  can  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  cultivated. — New  York 
World. 


What  They  Talked  About. 

"  I  was  at  luncheon  the  other  day," 
said  a  North  Side  woman,  "  where  the 
hostess  was  a  graduate  of  Smith  College, 
three  of  the  guests  were  graduates  of 
Wellesley,  two  went  through  Vassar, 
two  had  been  Bryn  Mawr  girls  and  the 
other  ladies  present  were  graduates  of 
Northwestern,  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  Wells,  respectively." 

"Well,"  one  of  her  hearers  said,  "it 
must  have  been  very  interesting.  How 
I  wish  I  could  have  been  there.  What 
did  you  talk  about  ?  " 

"Let  me  see.  Oh,  yes.  About  how 
hard  it  is  to  keep  help." — Chicago  Re- 
cord Herald. 


Where  the  Fun  Comes  in. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  young  house- 
keeper, "I  keep  a  complete  set  of 
household  account  books,  and  it's  more 
fun  than  a  little." 

"  Fun  !  "  ejaculated  the  neighbor. 

"  Yes,  indeed.    I  enjoy  it  so  much." 

"Enjoy  what?" 

"  Why,  watching  my  husband  trying 
to  straighten  them  out  for  me,  of  course. 
I  get  him  to  do  it  about  once  a  week. " — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Stranger — Your  congregation  was 
rather  small  to-day. 

Minister — Yes  ;  they  only  promise  to 
come  "weather  permitting." 

Stranger — But  it  was  clear. 

Minister — Well,  they  mean  if  it  rains 
they'll  come.  If  it  is  clear  they  play 
golf  and  go  fishing. — Chicago  News. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Spanish  Beans.— One  and  a  half  cups 
Spanish  beans,  one  can  tomatoes,  six 
large  onions,  two  chili  peppers  ;  soak 
the  beans  over  night.  In  the  morning 
cover  well  with  boiling  water,  and  boil 
three  hours,  or  until  tender,  then  add 
about  one-fourth  pound  of  salt  pork  or 
bacon  and  the  peppers.  To  make  the 
Spanish  sauce  put  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  fresh  lard  or  one-half  cup  olive  oil  in 
a  large  fryingpan  or  saucepan,  add 
the  onions  and  three  cloves  of  garlic 
sliced  rather  fine,  and  fry  gently  to  a 
light  brown.  Add  two  bay  leaves,  the 
tomatoes,  and  salt  and  black  pepper  to 
taste.  Simmer  this  an  hour,  stirring 
frequently,  then  add  the  Spanish  to  the 
beans  and  boil  for  three  hours  together. 
Salt  to  taste  an  hour  after  putting  to- 
gether and  cook  on  an  asbestos  mat  to 
keep  from  burning.  Use  more  peppers 
if  liked  very  hot. 

Fish  Croquettes  — They  may  be  pre- 
pared with  salmon,  trout,  sole,  or  bass. 
Simply  cup  up  the  meat  into  small  of 
an  inch  squares  ;  lay  them  in  a  vessel 
and  mix  in  a  third  of  their  quantity  of 
cooked  mushrooms,  and  half  as  many 
truffles  as  there  are  mushrooms,  all  cut 
into  the  same  sized  pieces  ;  put  on  the 
fire  to  boil  a  few  gills  of  good,  consistent 
bechamel  ;  mix  into  it  slowly  the  mush- 
room liquor  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  good 
melted  glaze,  and  when  the  sauce  has 
become  succulent,  add  the  salpicon  in 
the  saucepan  ;  heat  it  without  boiling, 
and  spread  it  over  a  tin  sheet  to  be- 
come hard,  leaving  it  for  a  few  hours  in 
a  cool  place  or  on  the  ice.  Divide  the 
preparation  into  balls  H  inch  in  diam- 
eter, lay  them  on  a  table  bestrewn  with 
white  breadcrubs,  and  roll  them  either 
in  the  shape  of  corks  or  balls  ;  dip  them 
in  beaten  eggs  and  roll  them  in  the 
breadcrumbs  ;  smooth  well  the  surfaces 
with  the  blade  of  knife,  then  range  them 
on  a  tin  sheet ;  put  them  in  hot  frying 
fat ;  cook  only  a  few  at  a  time  and  let 
them  get  a  nice  color.  After  the 
croquettes  are  finished  and  well  drained 
from  the  fat,  range  them  in  pyramid 
form  over  a  folded  napkin,  and  garnish 
around  with  fried  parsley. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

An  iodine  stain,  one  of  the  most  stub- 
born to  encounter,  can,  it  is  said,  be  re- 
moved by  soaking  the  fabric  in  sweet 
milk  and  occasionally  rubbing  the  spot. 

Down  from  cattails  is,  some  persons 
claim,  excellent  for  filling  cushions,  be- 
cause no  insect  infests  it,  and  it  does 
not  gather  mould  or  dampness. 

To  give  variety  to  the  sandwich  plate, 
thin  slices  of  white  or  brown  bread  may 
be  spread  respectively  with  finely  chop- 
ped preserved  ginger  and  thick,  sweet 
cream,  and  then  be  pressed  together. 

No  French  manicure  uses  a  steel  in- 
strument about  the  nails.  The  little 
orange  stick  serves  both  to  clean  the 
nails  and  push  back  the  cuticle,  and  the 
clipper  is  used  instead  of  scissors  for 
cutting  the  nails. 

To  make  gooseberry  jam  take  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pound  of  fruit.  Put  the  fruit  on  by  it- 
self in  a  porcelain-lined  or  granite-ware 
saucepan,  mash  and  stir  well  to  keep 
from  burning,  and  boil  one  hour.  Then 
add  the  sugar  and  boil  one  hour  more. 

To  make  polish  for  hard  or  stained 
wood  floOrs  take  eight  ounces  of  yellow 
beeswax,  two  quarts  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, one  quart  of  Venetian  turpen- 
tine. Cut  the  wax  in  small  pieces  and 
pour  the  spirits  over  it — it  will  soon 
dissolve ;  then  bottle.  Apply  with  a 
flannel  or  soft  cloth.  It  keeps  the 
floors  in  excellent  order. 

Only  a  French  or  German  cook  fully 
understands  the  value  of  garlic.  Used 
properly,  it  gives  a  more  delicate  flavor 
than  onion.  Here  is  a  way  to  use  it 
with  tomatoes  :  Wash  six  tomatoes  and 
cut  them  in  two.  Lay  the  pieces,  cut 
side  down,  in  a  pan  with  hot  butter, 
and  let  them  cook  slowly  a  few  minutes. 
Sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt 
and  two  cloves  of  garlic  chopped  very 
fine.  Cover  the  pan  closely  and  cook 
them  until  the  tomatoes  are  soft. 
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San  Francisco,  Oct.  15,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
ows  for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec  May. 

Wednesday   69*®70  10%®1\H 

Thursday   70H@69«  7l*@70ai 

Friday   69&@70H  70«@7.& 

Saturday   699i@70?i  m%@12 

Monday   71K@70« 

Tuesday   71M@70«  72K@71* 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   32  @32V4  33H«t83J.i 

Thursday   32&@32  33?6@33'8 

Friday   3I*(»32K  3i«@33« 

Saturday   31%@31H  31X@32* 

Monday  31«@31  323K@31% 

Tuesday   31X@30^  32H@3I« 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.  May,  1903. 

Thursday  »1  20&@1  193     tl  22 

Friday   1  20^@l  20        1  22*®  

Saturday   1  20'/2@l  21         1  22*@1  23M 

Monday   1  21   @1  21V4      1  23!4@1  24* 

Tuesday   1  22   @1  22'8      1  24hi@l  24* 

Wednesday   1  22%@1  22?i      1  24K®1  25 

WHEAT. 

There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in 
the  tone  of  the  wheat  market  or  in  quot- 
able values  since  date  of  last  review. 
Offerings  of  spot  wheat  in  this  center 
were  not  heavy,  and  it  was  the  rare  excep- 
tion where  holders  exerted  any  special 
pressure  to  realize.  Shippers  did  not  as  a 
rule  display  eagerness  to  operate  at  full 
current  figures,  but  there  were  reports  of 
purchases  of  desirable  lots  being  made  in 
the  interior  on  export  account  at  rela- 
tively better  figures  than  were  quotable 
here.  Speculative  trading  was  not  brisk, 
but  prices  touched  higher  prices  than  pro- 
ceeding week,  and  operators  were  not 
shorting  the  market  to  any  great  extent 
at  the  higher  figures.  The  ocean  freight 
market  continues  weak,  to  the  decided 
benefit  for  the  time  being  of  California 
wheat.  Ships  are  not  quotable  on  wheat 
charters  at  more  than  20  shillings  for  the 
usual  trip  to  Europe,  and  no  great  quan- 
tity of  tonnage  could  at  the  moment  be 
placed  at  this  rate.  There  is  a  fleet  of  dis- 
engaged ships  now  in  San  Francisco  har- 
bor representing  a  carrying  capacity  of 
70,000  tons,  with  engaged  tonnage  here  of 
about  same  amount.  Vessels  headed  this 
way  could  carry  325,000  tons  of  grain, 
making  the  total  carrying  capacity  of  the 
fleet  here  and  to  arrive  465,000  tons.  A 
year  ago  the  deep  sea  tonnage  here  and 
on  the  way  aggregated  a  carrying  capac- 
ity of  415,000  tons,  with  less  than  25,000 
tons  in  port  seeking  engagement. 

California  Milling   1  25   @1  27^4 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  20  @1  2iy, 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  17K®1  20 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations   5s9d@5s9tfd  6s4Wd@6s5d 

Freight  rates   36M@37tts  — @20s 

Local  market   95@97tf  1  20@1  22tf 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named: 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.19J@1.22j. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  $1.22J@1.25. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.22|@1.22J;  May,  1903,  11.24 J®  1.25 

FLOUR. 

While  the  general  tone  of  the  market  is 
moderately  firm,  prices  are  without  quot- 
able improvement.  In  a  good  many,  if 
not  most  instances,  flour  is  selling  at  lower 
figures  than  justified  by  current  values  for 
milling  wheat.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
where  transfers  of  wholesale  magnitude 
are  effected.  Spot  supplies  are  of  fair 
volume.  Local  business  is  rather  light. 
Most  of  the  flour  going  outward  is  on 
contracts. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  40@2  65 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75@3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40®8  60 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  6098  90 

Fanoy  brands,  jobbing   3  90@4  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  U0@8  30 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  uo@8  50  I 


BARLEY. 
Market  has  been  showing  less  activity 
than  for  some  time  past,  due  fully  as  much 
to  limited  offerings  and  to  generally  firm 
views  of  holders  as  to  decreased  inquiry 
from  either  shippers  or  operators  on  local 
account.  About  110,000  tons  of  barley 
has  been  forwarded  outward  thus  far  this 
season,  as  against  not  quite  80,000  tons  for 
corresponding  period  last  year,  and  a  little 
over  60,000  tons  shipped  for  the  season  up 
to  the  middle  of  October  two  years  ago. 
Stocks  now  remaining  are  too  light  to 
permit  of  anything  near  so  heavy  an  ex- 
port movement  in  the  next  six  months  as 
has  been  experienced  in  the  past  three 
months.   Market  closed  strong. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   1  12V4@1  15 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  10  @1  12K 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  15  @1  17VJ 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  37%®1  52H 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  @1  35 

OATS. 

The  improved  prices  last  quoted  have 
been  as  a  rule  quite  well  maintained,  more 
especially  for  the  better  grades.  The  in- 
quiry is  largely  for  choice  to  select  oats, 
and  particularly  are  fine  seed  oats  in  good 
request,  such  bringing  in  a  small  way  ma- 
terially higher  figures  than  are  warranted 
as  wholesale  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fanoy  feed   1  22*@1  27* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  10  @l  12^ 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  12H@1  22V4 

Milling   1  20   @1  25 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  30 

Black  Russian   1  00  @1  25 

Red   1  02'/,®  1  25 

CORN. 

Not  much  offering,  nor  is  any  great 
quantity  required  to  satisfy  the  demand 
at  existing  values.  White  Corn  is  too 
scarce  to  quote.  There  is  little  difference 
in  asking  rates  for  Large  or  Small  Yellow, 
but  stocks  are  principally  of  the  first- 
named  variety. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    @  

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  47* 

Small  Yellow   1  47H®  

RYE. 

Receipts  and  offerings  are  at  present  of 
very  moderate  proportions.  There  is  lit- 
tle pressure  to  realize,  and  to  purchase 
freely,  full  current  quotations  or  more 
would  have  to  be  paid. 

Good  to  choice   1  05  ©1  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Same  inactivity  previously  noted  is  pre- 
vailing.   In  the  absence  of  any  noteworthy 
trading,  values  are  largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  55  @1  70 

BEANS. 

The  market  has  been  more  quiet  than 
last  noted,  the  recent  sharp  advances  in 
values  causing  a  lull  in  speculative  opera- 
tions and  restricting  shipping  orders,  as 
well  as  buying  by  the  local  trade,  to  rather 
narrow  bounds.  As  to  the  future  course 
of  the  market,  opinions  vary,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  pronounced  weakness  will 
be  developed,  neither  is  it  likely  that 
there  will  be  any  further  great  upward 
movement  in  values,  as  they  are  now  on  a 
tolerably  high  plane.  The  Eastern  crop 
is  turning  out  poorly,  which  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  of  some  local  oper- 
ators to  cover  short  sales,  made  the  recent 
flurry  here  and  established  the  higher 
figures.  The  crop  in  this  State  is  averag- 
ing fairly  well  as  to  quantity,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  good  as  to  quality. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                   8  25  @S  50 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              3  00  ®2  25 

Lady  Washington                            3  00  @3  25 

Pinks                                                2  75  @2  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                       3  00  (3  3  15 

Reds                                                    2  50  @2  75 

Red  Kidney                                       8  75  @4  00 

Llmas,  good  to  oholoe                     4  00  @4  25 

Black-eye  Beans                            3  75  @4  00 

Garbanzos,  large                            2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  26  @1  50 

DRIED  PEAS. 
While  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
either  Green  or  Niles,  values  are  being 
tolerably  well  maintained  at  the  quoted 
range.  As  for  some  time  past,  stocks  and 
offerings  of  Green  are  heavier  than  of  the 
other  variety. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @  

Niles  Peas   1  75  @  

WOOL. 

That  the  local  market  continues  quiet  is 
attributable  to  lack  of  noteworthy  offer- 
ings and  not  to  absence  of  buyers  or 
neglect  of  offerings.  Good  to  choice  wools 
are  meeting  with  prompt  custom  at  full 
current  rates.  Defective  qualities  are  not 
being  especially  sought  after,  but  are 
moving  in  a  mode  rata  way  at  figures  rela- 
tively as  high,  all  things  considered,  as 
those  prevailing  for  the  better  grades. 
The  pool  sales  which  are  to  take  place  at 
Ukiah  on  the  21st  inst.  will  be  the  leading 
feature  of  the  market  the  coming  week. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @19 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  14  @16 


Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  (fill 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill...   11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @16 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  ®12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

FALL. 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @10 

HOPS. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet,  with 
little  selling  pressure  manifested,  and  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  growers  to  crowd 
stocks  to  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  dealers 
evince  no  disposition  to  take  hold  at  ex- 
treme current  quotations.  A  New  York 
report  summarizes  the  situation  as  fol- 
lows: "  More  activity  has  been  reported 
of  late  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  and 
dealers  have  picked  up  quite  a  good  many 
lots  in  range  of  28@30c,  paying  the  out- 
side figure  generally  for  the  finest  growths. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast  there  has  not  been 
large  trading,  and  most  of  the  business 
has  been  in  Oregon,  where  21@22c  has 
ruled.  In  most  sections  of  Washington 
and  California  growers  have  asked  more 
money,  which  blocked  trade.  English  ad- 
vices have  come  quite  firm,  but  buyers 
have  not  turned  their  attention  this  way 
to  any  extent.  Estimates  of  the  crop  are 
300,000  to  325,000  cwt.  Late  cables  from 
Germany  indicate  very  active  buying  ac- 
count of  America  and  England,  and  a 
further  rise  in  values;  100  marks  is  now 
quoted,  which  is  equal  to  about  35c  here. 
This  makes  an  advance  of  25  marks  within 
the  past  three  weeks,  or  nearly  7c  per  lb. 
The  local  market  has  ruled  quiet,  but 
there  is  a  fairly  firm  feeling.  Such  lots  as 
are  selling  command  about  30@32c  for 
State,  while  Pacific  Coast  hops  are  offer- 
ing at  26@28c.  Yearlings  are  slow  and 
the  remaining  lots  can  be  bought  a  little 
cheaper  than  heretofore.  Old  olds  very 
dull." 

California,  good  to  choice  new  22  ®J6 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  of  hay  since  last  review  have 
not  been  as  heavy  in  the  aggregate  as  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  but  there  was 
enough  to  accommodate  the  demand  at 
full  current  rates.  Buyers  are  not  in- 
clined to  take  hold  freely  at  prices  gener- 
ally asked,  nor  are  sellers  disposed  to  grant 
any  very  marked  concessions  to  effect 
transfers.  Straw  is  offering  sparingly  and 
market  is  firm  at  the  range  of  values 
quoted. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  50@13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00&12  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   7  50@ll  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@11  50 

Volunteer     7  50.9  8  50 

Compressed  t   10  00@13  60 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  65 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  for  all  descriptions  of  mill  feed 
remains  practically  as  last  noted.  There 
are  no  heavy  stocks  and  not  likely  to  be 
any  special  accumulations  in  the  near 
future.  Neither  is  much  required  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  at  prevailing  values. 

Bran,  fl  ton   21  00@22  00 

Middlings   23  00@25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    21  50®23  00 

Barley,  Rolled    23  00@24  00 

Cornmeal    30  00@3l  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@81  50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  offering  in  Utah  at  8Jc  there, 
costing  9}c.  laid  down  here  in  carload  lots 
Some  California  Alfalfa  has  been  placed 
from  first  hands  at  8£c,  and  for  better 
quality  8ijc.  has  been  bid,  the  latter  lot 
being  pronounced  more  desirable  than 
Utah  seed,  according  to  samples  thus  far 
shown.  In  other  seeds  there  is  nothing 
new  to  record. 

Per  ctl. 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  30®  8  60 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  20®  3  50 

Per  lb. 

Canary   4*@  4* 

Rape   1  @  2tf 

Hemp   8X®  4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  dull  season  is  on  in  the  bag  line, 
leaving  values  stationary,  with  asking 
figures  the  only  basis  for  quotations. 
Grain  Bag  futures  will  soon  begin  to  re- 
ceive consideration,  and  indications  are 
that  they  will  open  at  a  low  range  of 
values. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — ®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5  @  5%  j 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  5K@  53f 

San  Quentin  Bags,  V  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  85  @86 

Woolsacks,  3H  B>s  32  @33 

Fleece  Twine   7tf@  8 

Gunnies  13  ®14 

Bean  Bags   4*@  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6M,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   7  ®  7H 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
The  local  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  is 
exceedingly  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  with  the  strike  of  the  tanners  still 
in  force.  Tendency  on  light  Hides  is  to 
lower  figures.  Tallow  is  selling  readily  at 
full  current  rates,  being  in  request  for 
shipment. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  t',tu». 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   11  @—  9^®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  Sis          10  ®—  8>40— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  Bis   8K@—  7>*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  @—  8  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  ftp. .   8K@-  7%®— 

Stags   7  @—     6  @— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8K®-  7H@- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®—  8*®— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @17     15  @— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts  .  13  ®—    11  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   18  ®—     16  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75  @8  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25  @2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  60  @2  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium          1  50  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25  @  — 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  #  skin   80  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  Tf>  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   15  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5H        @  8 

Tallow,  No.  2   4H         ®  5 

Goat  Skins,  perfeot   80  ®  87H 

Goat  Skins,  small    10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  de- 
scription, either  at  this  (enter  or  at  pro- 
ducing points.  Comb  honey  is  in  better 
spot  supply,  however,  than  Extracted. 
Stocks  of  latter  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced by  recent  shipments  outward.  Cur- 
rent values  are  be'ng  well  maintained. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   b%®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5X@  5M 

Extracted,  Amber   5  @  5H 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  @12M 

Amber  Comb   8  @M) 

Dark  Comb  7  ®  7% 

BEESWAX. 
Market  continues  favorab  e  to  the  sell- 
ing interest,  under  light  offerings,  with 
demand  fair,  mainly  for  shipment. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  $  ft  27  <829 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  commanding  fully  as  good  fig- 
ures as  current  for  some  weeks  past  and  Is 
in  very  fair  request.  Market  for  Mutton 
is  showing  steadiness,  there  being  no  note- 
worthy excess  of  offerings.  Lamb  is 
bringing  tolerably  good  figure?,  consider- 
ing that  offerings  are  mostly  seven  to 
eight  months  old.  Veal  is  arriving  in 
rather  liberal  quantity,  especially  small 
sizes,  and  for  latter  sort  the  market  in- 
clines against  sellers.  Grain  fed  Hogs  are 
in  fair  supply,  but  there  is  a  good  demand 
from  packers  and  current  values  are  being 
tolerably  well  maintained. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  Is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers : 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  1*  ft          7  @— 

Beef,  second  quality   6H@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7!4@8o;  wethers   8  @  8H 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6*@  6V4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6!< 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6H®  <>X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed     .  7tf®  8 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7%®  9 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  1*  lb   9  ®  9% 

POULTRY. 
Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry  has 
shown  no  great  firmness  since  last  review. 
Poor  stock  was  heavily  in  evidence  and 
was  not  readily  placed,  even  at  low  fig- 
ures. On  the  other  hand,  chickens  of 
extra  size  and  in  fine  condition  were  sal- 
able above  quotations.  Choice  Young 
Turkeys  received  more  attention  most  of 
the  week  than  any  other  fowl  and  in  a 
limited  way  brought  comparatively  good 
figures. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   18  ®  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb   16  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   16  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   4  60  »6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  60  @6  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  ®5  50 

Fryers   4  CO  @4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  60  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   2  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  <fl  dozen   3  00  05  50 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  ®1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  y  dozen   1  25  @l  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  78  ©2  00 
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BUTTER. 

This  week's  showers  are  talked  of  as 
imparting  softness  to  the  butter  market. 
This  is  the  cry  every  season  when  rains 
begin,  although  wholly  unwarranted,  as 
the  early  rains  often  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  butter  making  interest,  by 
destroying  dry  feed  and  for  the  time  be- 
ing giving  nothing  in  its  place.  The  mar- 
ket is  quiet,  but  beyond  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment the  easy  tone  is  not  attributable  to 
weather  conditions. 

Creamery,  extras,  <p  Jb   29  @30 

Creamery,  flists   26  @28 

Dairy,  select   26  @27 

Oalry,  Brsts   24  @25 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   22  @23K 

Mixed  store   18  ®20 

Pickled  Roll   22  @24 

CHEESE. 
Supplies  are  of  very  moderate  propor- 
tions, and  are  likely  to  so  continue  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Current  values  are 
being  well  maintained.  Especially  is  the 
market  firm  for  mild-flavored  new  of  high 
grade. 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   12!4®13 

California,  good  to  choice   11H@12K 

California,  "Young  Americas  "   12'/S@13K 

EGGS. 

The  market  continues  to  be  lightly 
stocked  with  choice  to  select  fresh  from 
near-by  points,  and  eggs  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  commanding  in  a  small  way  decid- 
edly stiff  figures  Sales  are  made  up  to 
47jc.  per  dozen,  but  to  command  this 
figure  the  eggs  have  to  be  about  perfect 
in  every  respect,  and  the  price  includes 
cost  of  delivery  to  buyer.  Eastern  "fresh" 
eggs,  by  which  term  is  meant  eggs  that 
have  not  been  in  cold  storage  to  exceed 
ninety  days,  are  being  offered  here  by  the 
single  case  at  26@27c.  California  cold- 
storage  eggs  of  high  grade  are  being 
offered  in  50  and  100  case  lots  at  24@25c. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  46  @47V4 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  37H@45 
California,  good  to  choice  store   27H®32i4 

VEGETABLES. 
The  market  is  lightly  stocked  at  present 
with  most  kinds,  especially  with  desirable 
summer  varieties,  and  prices  for  latter 
sort  inclined  mainly  in  favor  of  the  seller, 
although  in  quotable  values  there  were  no 
radical  changes  established.  Onions  were 
in  quite  fair  supply,  and  with  demand  for 
same  principally  on  local  account,  prices 
kept  at  much  the  same  low  range  as  last 
noted. 

Beans,  Lima,  V  ft   8  @  3% 

Beans,  String,  ¥  ft   2  @  3^ 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts...     50  @  60 

Cucumbers,  ^  large  box   65  @  90 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   65  ®  90 

Garlic,  *  ft   2  @  %a 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental          40  @  55 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   3K@  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  box   50  @  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  *  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box..  75  @1  00 
Tomatoes,  f,  large  box   40  @  60 

POTATOES. 
There  has  been  little  outward  move- 
ment in  potatoes  the  past  week,  and  with 
local  demand  not  particularly  active,  the 
market  most  of  the  time  has  presented  a 
very  quiet  air.  In  a  small  way,  moder- 
ately good  figures  were  realized  for  best 
qualities  of  Burbanks.  Reds  were  not 
offered  in  heavy  quantity,  but  were  wanted 
only  for  shipment.  Sweets  were  in  quite 
liberal  stock,  as  compared  with  demand, 
and  prices  for  same  were  at  a  rather  low 
range. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     cental   90  @  1  20 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  vfr 

cental   35  @  60 

River  Reds   65  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental  1  20  @  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  Apple  market  remains  firm  for 
high  grade  stock  and  is  slow  and  weak 
for  defective  qualities,  with  plenty  of  the 
latter  sort  offering  and  not  many  choice 
to  select.  Fine  Watsonville  Bellefleurs 
are  in  very  fair  request,  and  are  com- 
manding in  a  small  jobbing  way  up  to 
$1.25  per  box.  A  carload  of  select  Spitz- 
enberg  and  Baldwin  Apples  arrived  from 
Oregon.  They  were  held  at  $1.60@1.65 
per  box  for  the  former  and  $1.50  for  the 
latter.  Bartlett  Pears  of  prime  to  choice 
quality  brought  tolerably  stiff  prices  in  a 
small  way,  being  quotable  up  to  $1.35  per 
box,  but  stocks  of  same  were  light,  and 
this  variety  will  soon  be  wholly  out  of 
market.  Winter  Nelis  Pears  were  in  very 
fair  supply,  and  sold  mainly  within  range 
of  40@75c.  per  box,  with  few  sufficiently 
select  to  command  any  appreciable  ad- 
vance over  latter  figure.  Grapes  were  in 
reduced  receipt,  but  for  the  ordinary  run 
of  offerings  prices  were  without  improve- 
ment. Some  very  select  brought  above 
quotable  rates.  In  market  for  Table 
Grapes,  Seedless  were  given  the  decided 
preference  and  commanded  the  highest 
figures,  but  they  were  in  such  light  re- 


ceipt as  to  be  hardly  quotable  in  a  regu- 
lar way.  For  Wine  Grapes  of  prime  to 
choice  quality,  current  values  were  well 
maintained.  Black  Figs  of  second  crop 
were  on  market  and  sold  fairly  well.  Mel- 
ons were  in  reduced  supply,  but  inclined 
against  the  selling  interest,  the  weather 
much  of  the  time  not  being  favorable  for 
consumers  taking  hold  freely.  In  the  line 
of  domestic  Berries  the  market  presented 
little  of  noteworthy  interest,  arrivals  and 
demand  both  being  light  and  prices  show- 
ing no  radical  change.  Cranberries  were 
in  quite  fair  supply,  both  Eastern  and 
Oregon,  and  were  offering  at  generally 
unchanged  values. 

Apples,  fancy,  $4-tierbox   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  75®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair.  $ 501b  box.      25®  50 

Cantaloupes,  ^  crate   75'g  1  25 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $  barrel   8  50®  9  00 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  $  60- lb  box.. .   2  50®  2  75 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  50®  7  00 

Figs,  1-layer  box,  50®75c;  2-layer   75®  1  25 

Grapes,  I  ornichon,  $  crate   65©  85 

Grapes,  Fontainbleu,  <p  crate   30®  60 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   30®  65 

Grapes,  Seedless,  $  crate   85®  1  15 

Grapes,  Tokay,  Tf>  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  "$  ton   28  00@32  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  $  ton   23  00@27  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  $t  box   35'g>  60 

Peaches,  fl  box   35®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  40-ft  box   90®  1  35 

Pear»,  other  kinds,  $  box   40®  75 

Plums,  choice  large,  V  box  or  crate..      75®  90 

Plums,  small,  $  box   35®  50 

Prunes,  derate   35®  75 

Pomegranates,  ^  small  box."   50®  75 

Quinces,  H  box     35®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  behest..    8  00@10  00 

Strawberries.  Large,  $  chest    3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  "f.  doz     75®  2  00 

Whortleberries,  $  ft   4®  6 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  the  general  tone  shows  little  change 
from  that  previously  noted.  It  is  the  ex- 
ception where  desirable  qualities  of  any 
variety  are  being  crowded  to  sale,  or 
where  full  current  value  on  choice  to  se- 
lect are  not  being  well  maintained.  The 
firmness  of  the  market  appears  to  be 
most  pronounced  on  Apricots  of  the  higher 
grades,  these  being  now  mostly  out  of 
first  hands,  and  there  are  no  heavy 
supplies  being  carried  by  dealers.  In 
Peaches  there  is  no  very  active  movement 
at  present,  but  choice  to  select  are  not  in 
heavy  stock  and  are  being  very  steadily 
held.  Apples  are  quiet,  but  there  are  no 
heavy  spot  stocks  of  desirable  quality,  and 
purchases  of  good  to  choice  cannot  be  ef- 
fected in  noteworthy  quantity  at  less 
than  full  current  quotations.  Pears  offer- 
ing are  mostly  common  to  medium,  for 
which  the  market  is  rather  easy  in  tone; 
fancy  halves  are  in  very  limited  supply 
and  salable  to  advantage,  with  no  prospect 
of  the  market  peing  burdened  with  offer- 
ings of  this  sort  any  time  this  season. 
Fig  market  is  firm  for  White,  especially 
for  choice  pressed,  which  are  in  more  than 
ordinarily  good  shipping  demand  this  sea- 
son, owing  to  poor  foreign  crop.  Black 
Figs  are  not  much  sought  after,  and  to 
secure  prompt  custom  have  to  go  at  rather 
low  values.  Nectarines  and  Plums  are 
about  as  last  quoted,  with  present  move- 
ment slow.  Prunes  are  moving  to  some 
extent  on  previously  booked  orders,  but 
there  is  not  much  immediate  business, 
and  only  the  large  sizes  are  especially  in- 
quired for. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   i%@  5)4 

Apricots,  Moorpark  7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  %i  ft  ....  5H®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7V4 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  65  @80 

Nectarines,  ^  ft.    3H®  44 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4%@  5)^ 

Peaches,  unpeeled.  fancy   6  ®  6H 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   7  @8 

Pears,  halves,  choice  5H@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   3Yt@  4)4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4tf@  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow  5  @  5% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   3%®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2M@2V4c;  40-50s,  iY,@4%c; 
50-60s,  3H@33£c;  60-70S,  3®3^c;  70-SOs,  2S4@2&; 
80-90s,  2@2)4c;  90-lOOs,  lK@13£c. 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3%®  

Apples,  quartered    3V4@  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3K@  5 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   2yt@  3hi 

Plums,  unpltted,  $  ft   Itf®  2tf 

RAISINS. 
Tho  movement  is  not  very  brisk  in  loose 
Muscatels,  large  Eastern  handlers  not 
taking  hold  as  freely  as  had  been  antici- 
pated; the  excuse  they  offer  for  operating 
lightly  is  that  they  deem  present  asking 
figures  too  high  to  warrant  them  stock- 
ing up  heavily  against  future  needs. 
Fancy  clusters  are  not  being  offered  in 
great  quantity,  and  difficulty  is  being  ex- 
perienced in  filling  orders.  Seedless 
raisins  are  meeting  with  very  fair  sale, 
and  market  for  these  is  moderately  firm 
at  the  quotations. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50- lb  boxes,  5c  ft  ft; 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

k  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cara 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC.    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
cent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
lor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
gag  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


No.  3  crown  do,  bytc;  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do.  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 5Hc;  No.  2  crown  London  Lavers,  20-lb 
boxes,  81  30  f>  box;  No  3  crown  do.  $1.40;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  $3. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Late  Valencia  Oranges  are  still  on  mar- 
ket in  sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  quot- 
ing, bui  very  few  are  required  to  satisfy 
the  existing  inquiry.  The  Lemon  market 
is  slightly  firmer  in  tone,  offerings  show- 
ing some  decrease,  but  in  quotable  values 
no  advance  has  been  established.  Limes 
are  firmly  held,  with  stocks  rather  light 
and  in  few  hands. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,     box    3  00@4  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  75@3  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  50 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  <8>  1000   5  50g6  00 

NUTS. 

There  is  a  fair  jobbing  trade  in  Al- 
monds, but  not  much  wholesale  move- 
ment. For  most  select  qualities  the  mar- 
ket is  moderately  firm  at  the  ruling  rates, 
but  on  the  more  common  grades  conces- 
sions to  buyers  are  in  some  instances 
necessary  to  effect  sales.  New  crop  Wal- 
nuts are  now  due  and  moderate  receipts 
are  expected  the  coming  week.  There  is 
a  healthy  tone  to  the  Walnut  market, 
especially  for  choice  to  select  soft-shell, 
quotable  values  remaining  as  last  noted. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  lb  104@11S4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7tf@  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   5  @  6 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4Yt@  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked    6  @  6yt 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  $  lb  I0%@uyt 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  $  ft   9H@10 

WINE. 

The  market  has  not  developed  any  note- 
worthy change  since  date  of  last  review. 
Market  for  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vint- 
age is  quotable  nominally  at  24@30c.  per 
gallon,  with  little  offering  from  growers 
at  present  at  any  price,  stocks  being 
mostly  out  of  first  hands.  The  Panama 
steamer  sailing  on  11th  inst.  took  93,377 
gallons  wine,  mostly  for  New  York.  Two 
sailing  vessels  clearing  the  past  week  for 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  took  as  part  cargo 
15,851  gallons  and  40  cases.  Wine  grapes 
are  selling  at  same  range  as  previously 
quoted,  the  prices  for  dry  wine  stock  run- 
ning from  $23@35  per  ton,  as  to  kind  and 
section,  the  higher  figures  being  for  select 
white.  Prices  on  grapes  for  sweet  wines 
range  from  $12@22  per  ton,  the  higher 
figure  mainly  for  select  white  and  lower 
figure  for  second  crop  Muscats  and  com- 
mon Tokays. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  loading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks. 

113,475 

1,832,771 

1,803,774 

Wheat,  centals. . 
Barley,  centals. . 

.  70.098 

1,643,402 

1,289,914 

.180.013 

2,777,210 

2,169,516 

.  32,021 

308,0u2 

353,573 

16.030 

19,395 

72,879 

15,395 

Beans,  sacks 

64.818 

177,756 

121,458 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  20,829 

351,303 

418,522 

7.330 

8?,682 

95,863 

64  3i4 

45,820 

Wool,  bales  

.  2,750 

23,954 

26,286 

.  1,053 

5,820 

2,299 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1902. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

60,844 

1,270,252 

1,385,032 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.111,094 

1.5t0,336 

1,129,637 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  173,857 

2,121,961 

1,565,912 

137 

10,510 

1,530 

139 

11  325 

7,992 

Beans,  sacks 

295 

5,297 

2,755 

1,776 

46,296 

919 

382,555 

341,316 

7,682 

51,254 

122,431 

Honey,  cases  

14 

1,222 

2,079 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  4,464 

23,027 

11,086 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 


New  York.  Oct.  15  Evaporated  apples  are 
arriving  in  moderate  volume  and  continue  firm 
under  a  fair  demand  at  full  recent  prices.  Com- 
mon are  quottd  at  4'/4@6c;  prime,  6Vi!&6-fcc; 
choice,  7@7Hc;  fancy,  8c.  Owing  to  new  crop  ar- 
rivals, spot  prunes  rule  a  shade  easier,  with 
quotations  ranging  from  3ytc  for  90-lOOs  to  53£@6c 
for  50-lOs.  Apricots  continued  steady  to  firm  at 
7@10!£c  in  boxes  and  6®10c  in  bags.  Peaches 
are  steady  and  unchanged  at  12@16c  for  peeled  and 
7@10'/2c  for  unpeeled. 


Toarine  Down  signals  does  not  delay  storms. 
Opium-laden  "medicines"  may  check  coughing, 
but  the  cold  stays.  Donot'nfle;  when  you  begin 
to  cough  take  Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  free  from 
opium,  full  of  healing  power. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced,  Cal. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Snlky  Plow. 

,      14-inch  or  lti-ineh. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Kentucky"  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Deecriptlve  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES.  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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What  are  brittle 
lamp  chimneys 
for  ? 

For  sale. 

Macbeth  don't 
make  'em. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


ON   THE  ROAD. 


Kings  County  Fair. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
F.  P.  Cook. 

The  fair  at  Hanford  was  a  success  as 
an  agricultural  fair.  All  the  exhibits 
but  three  were  from  Kings  county.  The 
three  exceptions  were  the  very  fine 
exhibit  from  the  State  experimental 
station  at  Tulare,  the  exhibit  from  the 
Laguna  de  Tache  grant  and  one  small 
live  stock  show. 

The  racing  was  fine. 

The  receipts  of  the  fair  were  about 
$3500,  against  $3900  last  year  ;  but  the 
evening  admission  this  year  was  but  25 
cents — only  one-half  that  of  last  year. 

The  parade  of  premium  live  stock 
animals  included  the  following,  which 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  show  in  that  direc- 
tion : 

Charles  Kimble's  Clydesdale  stallion; 
S.  Railsback's  English  Shire  stallion  and 
family  of  colts  and  mares;  John  Russell's 
two  mares  and  two  colts;  Dr.  R.  E. 
Dixon's  yearling  roadster  stallion  Phoe- 
bus, by  Iris,  dam  by  Junio;  K.  W. 
Jones'  band  of  eleven  black  Morgan 
horses;  Charles  Downing's  Percheron 
stallion  San  Jose  Workman,  with  family; 
C.  A.  Fanny's  Percheron  Norman  stal- 
lion; John  Russell's  two  draft  mares, 
with  colts;  Thomas  Gordon's  Norman 
stallion  Romeo  Jr.;  Charles  Kimble's 
two-year-old  stallion;  Claude  Coate's 
stallion  W.  J.  Bryan,  with  family  of 
eight;  L.  C.  Lens'  brood  mare  and  two 
colts;  W.  W.  Bloyd,  Jr.'s  draft  team  to 
wagon ;  M.  Bassett's  draft  team  to 
wagon;  J.  W.  McCord's  two  jacks  and 
one  jenny;  W.  W.  Bloyd,  Jr.'s  premium 
mule  Judy,  seventeen  months  old,  fif- 


es 

a  f 


■'Cantou  Clipper"  ~  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-inch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKKK  &  CO  ,  BAN  FRANCISCO. 


GOODS 

CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    1AV,    JACKSON    dfc  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RIIPTI  IRP  CURED.  TRUSS  FREE.  You 
*»      ■     ■  V  •»  t  p,lv  $4  when  cured.  No  cure 

no  pay.  ALKX.  SPEIKS.  Uox  800.  Wustbrook.  Maine. 


teen  hands  high,  weight  1220  pounds; 
also,  saddle  horse  Baldy  Sauers,  aged 
twenty  years,  which  took  second  pre- 
mium; L.  C.  Lens'  brood  mare  and  colt, 
and  mare  and  mule;  J.  M.  Daggs'  mule 
team  in  harness;  S.  Larimore's  two 
Shetland  ponies;  J.  W.  McCord's  two 
Shorthorn  Durham  bulls,  with  herd  of 
cows  of  same  breed;  A.  F.  Nunez's  roan 
Durham  bull;  J.  W.  McCord's  herd 
Ayreshire  cows;  J.  D.  Waugh's  Polled 
Angus  bull;  Oscar  Railsback's  Hol- 
stein  calves,  bull  and  two  heifers;  Chas. 
Downing's  Holstein  bull  Romeo  Blanco; 
V.  E.  Hill's  red  milk  Durham  bull, 
former  winner  at  State  Fair. 

The  stock  was  brought  around  the 
track  and  each  group  was  photo- 
graphed by  it  itself;  then  all  passed  out 
at  the  south  entrance  and  to  the 
stables. 

Irrigation  Notes. — Alta  district  (un- 
der the  Wright  law),  around  Dinuba,  in 
Tulare  county,  will  remove  17,000  cubic 
yards  of  sand  and  put  a  concrete  dam 
in  Kings  river  to  regulate  its  flow  of 
water.  The  new  weir  in  Kings  river 
for  the  Peoples'  ditch  will  be  completed 
about  the  20th  of  this  month. 

Exeter  Citrus  Fruits. — Lemon  pack- 
ing was  begun  ten  deys  or  more  ago  in 
a  small  way.  Navel  orange  packing 
will  begin  about  Nov.  1.  A  number  of 
cars  of  Emperor  table  grapes  were 
shipped  during  the  past  week. 


A  man 
n  New 
Jersey  re- 
ceived last  year 
i  ,  2  o  o  for 
grapes  grown 
on  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  value  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  grapes  is  explained  in  a  paper  by 

Prof.  PAUL  H.  WAGNER, 

copies  of  which   will    be  sent  free. 

AUDRKSS 

William  H.  Myers,  12  John  St.,  New  York. 


SO  MANY 

farmprs  have  finally  adopted  the  PAOE  FENCE, 
wo  wonder  why  you  haven  t.    It's  a  good  one. 
PAiiK  H  OVK.N  1V1UK  r  KNCK  CO.,  ADIUAN,  MICH. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  navcdln 
f  eeding  o 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sbnd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     #*\\  Gen  1  AKU- 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-1S  Drutnm  St. 
Price,  10c  In  stamps  San  Francisco 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  .  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  Mo.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


».  "PATENTS! 

330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TKIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  laat  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-y r.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  3-yr.-old8, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhama  competing.  T.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  J. 

JERSEY'S,  HOLSTE1N8  A  UUKHAMB.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  HogB, 
Poultry.  William  Miles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Ixportera.  ■stabllshed  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  .JEKSKYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard.  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETAL0MA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Eoad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communt cations  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A. J.C.C.  registered  prlieherd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berksblres.  Pigs  for  sale. 


SUTTON  BROS.,  L"dl.  Cal.  For  Sale.  1  Regis- 
tered Poland-China  Boar  and  2  Gilts,  5  months  old. 


SWEEPSTAKES  herd  at  State  Fair.  11)02.  Get  the 
best  Poland-Chinas  from  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
Klnpsburg,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  *  DUKOC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile.  St 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles.  Oal.  Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


FRANK    f\.  MBCHAm, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, wlth- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   BOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  ME AL- Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal .  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  Bystem  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  tbe  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1817  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Paclflc 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  /or  Catalogue^ 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
BOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


ROR  SALE. 

200  Percheron  Coach  and  Trotting. Bred 
Horses, 

250  Shorthorn  and  Double-Standard  Polled 
Durham  Cattle. 

E.  F.  KLEINMEYER,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all.  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  In 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  tbe  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  117  East  23rd  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Jl/I  I  Pal  A  MH  nccn    the  only  balanced  ration  for 

lYl  1  \J  LAfN  D    rtiCU.  POULTRY  LN  THE  WORLD. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding;  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  Tbe  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  'Poultry  Fatten  In  a*  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


.MANUFACTURED  BY.. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELM0,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING.  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Beery  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing;  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  Invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINQ,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Franclsoo. 
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A  SPAVIN 

Ringbone,  Splint  or  Curb  will  reduce  the  selling;  price 
of  any  horse  60  per  cent.  You  might  just  as  well  get 
full  value  foryour  horse.   Cure  him  with 


Bony  and  unnatural  enlargements,  also  all  forms  of  Lump- 
ness  yield  readily  to  this  remedy.      It  is  certain  and  sure  in 
Its  effects  and  cures  without  a  blemish  as  it  does  not  blister. 
BIG  HEAD  CURED. 

Gowen,  I.  T.,  Jan.  23,  1901. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— I  can  heartily  recom- 
mend your  Spavin  Cure.  1  have  a  fine  colt  that  was  troubled 
with  blfg  head  and  a  few  applications  of  your  Spavin  Cure 
cured  him.  1  have  also  taken  splint*  off  from  other  horses 
with  it.  I  use  it  in  my  family  and  find  it  a  great  cure.  I 
cannot  praise  it  too  highly  for  the  good  it  has  done  me. 

lam,        Respectfully,        MRS.  MAGGIE  GORE. 

It  works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsements 
like  the  above  are  a  guarantee  of  merit.  I'rice  $1  -  ii  foi  #:>. 
Asa  liniment  for  family  use,  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  K  1\  l>  \  1,1,'s  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  **A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
Dr.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  APIARY. 

California  Bee  Inspection  Law. 

The  law  of  California  of  1901  provides 
that,  upon  the  petition  of  ten  or  more 
resident  property  holders  and  pos- 
sessors of  an  apiary,  or  place  where 
bees  are  kept,  to  the  board  of  super- 
ors  of  any  county,  stating  that  certain 
or  all  apiaries  within  the  county  are  in- 
fected with  the  disease  known  as  "foul 
brood,"  or  any  other  disease  infectious 
or  contagious,  and  injurious  to  bees, 
their  eggs,  or  larvae,  that  an  inspector 
be  appointed  by  them  to  supervise  the 
treatment  of  said  bees  and  apiaries, 
the  said  board  shall,  within  twenty 
days,  appoint  a  suitable  person,  who 
shall  be  a  skilled  bee  keeper,  inspector 
of  apiaries.  Upon  petition  of  a  like 
number  of  resident  property  holders, 
and  possessors  of  an  apiary,  the  board 
may  remove  said  inspector  for  cause 
after  a  hearing. 

Duties  op  Inspectors. — It  shall  be 
the  duties  of  inspectors  in  each  county 
to  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  when 
he  deems  it  necessary;  and  if  any  foul 
brood,  infectious  or  contagious  disease 
injurious  to  bees  or  their  eggs  or 
larvas  be  found,  he  shall  notify  the 
owner  or  person  in  charge  of  said  apia- 
ries, or  place  where  the  bees  are  kept, 
and  he  shall  require  such  persons  to 
eradicate  and  remove  such  disease  or 
cause  of  contagion  within  a  certain  time 
to  be  specified.  Notice  may  be  served 
by  an  inspector,  or  by  deputy,  or  after 
the  manner  of  a  summons  in  a  civil 
action.  Any  and  all  apiaries  or  places 
where  bees  are  kept,  etc.,  found  to  be 
infected  with  disease  are  declared  to 
be  a  nuisance,  and  upon  neglect  or  re- 
fusal of  the  owner  or  agent  to  abate 
the  nuisance  within  the  time  specified 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to 
abate  the  same  or  destroy  the  infected 
hives,  bees  and  comb.  The  expense 
thereof  shall  be  allowed  by  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  paid  out  of  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  county. 

Salary. — The  salary  of  the  county 
inspector  of  apiaries  shall  be  $3  a  day 
when  actually  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. 

The  Act  of  1883,  approved  March  30, 
providing  for  inspection  of  apiaries, 
etc.,  is  repealed. 

How  to  Burn  Foul  Brood. 


The  editor  of  Gleanings  insists 
strongly  that  it  should  be  "burned 
at  night,  when  the  bees  are  all  in  the 
hive."  If  done  in  the  daytime  there  is 
danger  that  some  of  the  bees  will  carry 
the  disease  into  other  hives.  He  does 
not  advise  burning  bees,  as  well  as 
combs,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  or 
when  it  is  the  only  case  known  in  the 
bee  yard.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
way  he  treated  one  case  when  he  could 
not  throw  all  into  a  boiler  furnace  is 
thus  given  : 

Once,  when  treating  a  case-  of  foul 


brood — or,  rather,  burning  it  up — in  an 
outyard,  I  started  a  big  blaze  in  a 
brush  heap  near  by,  but  to  make  the 
blaze  hotter  I  threw  on  a  quart  of  coal 
oil.  Then  I  placed  the  hive  as  near  the 
fire  as  I  could,  picked  out  the  combs 
and  the  bees,  and  threw  them  one  by 
one  into  that  raging  flame.  When  the 
bees  flew  up  (for  it  was  night)  they 
would  go  right  into  the  fire,  of  course, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  tbem.  Then  I 
took  the  hive,  held  it  up  by  means  of  a 
pitchfork,  and  thoroughly  scorched  the 
walls  inside  and  out.  Next,  in  like  man- 
ner, I  treated  the  cover  ;  but  while  the 
fire  was  raging  I  could  see  the  melted 
wax  running  down  between  the  fiery 
embers  to  the  ground.  I  marked  the 
spot,  and  when  the  brush  heap  burned 
down  I  raked  the  hot  coals  right  over 
that  place,  then  pawed  over  the  ground 
with  a  rake  and  pitchfork.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  I  would  thoroughly  disin- 
fect the  ground,  and  the  next  morning 
I  found  the  live  coals  had  been  so  hot 
that  the  clay  was  turned  red — in  fact, 
it  was  turning  into  common  brick.  I 
had  no  doubt  the  whole  thing  had  been 
disinfected,  including  the  hive. 


See  that  the  Druggist  gives  you  the  right 
article— the  soothing,  helpful  Painkiller  that  was 
used  in  your  family  before  you  were  born.  There 
is  but  one  Painkiller,  Perry  Davis'.  No  upright 
dealer  offers  substitutes. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  ol 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4- foot  20-inch,  5-foot  20-lnch,  6-foot  20  inch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


kOMMON 
SENSE 


CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  ard 
practical  Ideas.  Over  50,000 
in  use.  No  valves  to  pet 
closed  and  foul.  Easily 
cleaned.  Nipples  are  re- 
en forced.  J*rc vent* neon rs. 
Increases  digestive  capac- 
ity in  the  dairy  calf.  Makes 
Veal  worth  2c  perlh.  more.  The  only  foederadoptcd 
by  Exp.  Sta,  Extra  gain  on  one  calf  paya  for  two 
feeders.  Prevents  a  '-set  back"  from  the  "starving 
process."  Sat ImI act  Ion  Guaranteed  or  money  re- 
minded. Awarded  O-ld  Medal  at  I*an-Am.  Elp.  Hold  everywhere  In 
U.S.  and  Canada.  iVi**  fl.fiO.  Sent  postpaid  for  f'J.  no,  anda50cbor 
of  Cows  Relief  free,  that  will  cure  Cakexl  Baa\n  12  to  24  hours.  Heali 
son  teatB.    Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  11  roasona  for  using  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,   Dept.  17,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

nmom  k nrniTQ  f  Baker  As  Hum i 1 1 <m,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
COAST  AOEN1S.  noirardiM  Ac  Co.,  Seattle,  Wnah. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 
AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Rural  Box  61. 


W.  J.  KHBRKE, 

El  Monte,  Cal 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAGNER'S  NURSERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandy  wine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-FarKO  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long'  Beach. 

MESERYE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


t^Z-z^^"^^  else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.  It  will  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

r  We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpsllier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send   4c      ^or  'ar£e  illustrated  litho- 
'     graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FaNGHER  ©REEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO  CAL. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building.  Han  Francisco 
Rooms  30-21,  7th  Floor. 


"S"  Catalogue  S 

Every    horticulturist  fcl 

should  have  it.  40  pages  JJft 

of  new  information  and  tT-j 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds  of  others  and  have 
jj  stock  that  will  please  you, 
'  therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Wend 
for  It  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.)  trj 
San  Diroas.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  I) 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stiff er  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3}js-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DBS  HAILLE3,  Pret't . 

Assaying  of  Ores,  t25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOGUE   AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  j* 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 

TREES    YOU    BUY,  HE  WILL  SAY: 
•'Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.  Price  82.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

I  Is  guaranteed  to  yield  the  farmer  a  5  per 
I  cent  greater  profit  on  his  investment 
I  than  any  other  cream  separator.  Our 
"  ok  No.  II  explains  why. 

arples  Co..    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.     Westchester,  Pa. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Notes  From  the  State  Grange  Meeting. 

The  reports  from  the  Subordinate 
Granges  of  ihe  State  showed  an  in- 
crease in  membership  and  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  protect  the  farming 
industry  of  the  State. 

The  report  of  committee  on  woman's 
work  was  read  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Sister  S.  P.  Sanders  of  San 
Jose.  It  was  adopted.  It  showed 
what  the  women  had  done  in  the  Grange 
for  the  past  year.  It  proved  that  there 
had  been  an  intelligent  and  well-directed 
movement  toward  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  women  and  making  more  useful 
their  natural  powers. 

Thomas  Johnson  of  Glen  Ellen  Grange 
offered  a  resolution  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  market  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  regulation  of  farm 
products,  the  market  to  be  under  the 
control  of  a  State  commission,  the  State 
to  provide  wharfage  facilities  for  the 
reception  of  all  produce  sent  to  it. 

Brother  S.  P.  Sanders,  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  co-operation,  handed 
in  his  report,  calling  attention  to  the 
lack  of  co-operation  among  the  farmers 
looking  toward  combining  on  all  enter- 
prizes  directly  affecting  their  interests. 

Brother  D.  T.  Fowler  made  a  report 
on  co-operation  and  the  business  done 
at  the  last  international  convention, 
which  he  attended  in  June  of  this  year 
at  Manchester,  Eng. 

The  committee  on  legislation  brought 
in  a  report  asking  for  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  the  report  was  adopted. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  for 
an  appropriation  of  $2000  for  each  of 
the  outlying  experiment  stations  and 
$2000  for  each  of  the  forestry  stations. 

The  special  committee  of  taxation  re- 
ported adversely  on  the  constitutional 
amendment  exempting  bonds  from  tax- 
ation, and  the  report  was  adoped. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to  the 
effect  that  no  community  should  issue 
bonds  except  on  a  two-thirds  petition 
of  the  taxpayers,  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  assessed,  and 
that  bonds  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
property  valuation. 

After  reciting  in  a  preamble  the  fact 
that  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association  had  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  two 
memorials  concerning  forest  preserva- 
tion and  praying  that  all  public  timber 
lands  in  California  may  be  withdrawn 
from  entry  and  sale,  the  State  Grange 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  concurring  in  said  memorials 
and  joining  in  the  prayers  of  the  peti- 
tioner. 

The  State  Grange  decided  to  meet  at 
San  Jose  next  year. 


FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

The  Problem  Season. 

The  problem  season  is  close  at  hand. 

Though  everything  in  the  fruit  line 
has  been  two  or  three  weeks  late  this 
year,  yet  the  season  when  fruit  mar- 
keting on  the  part  of  producers  must 
close  is  near  at  hand.  Then  will  come 
the  intellectual  season  for  the  fruit 
raiser — the  season  when  he  has  time  to 
consider  what  things  he  shall  plant, 
how  he  shall  grow  them,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  more  important,  what  arrange- 
ments he  will  endeavor  to  make  for 
marketing  next  season.  The  grain 
farmer  has  already  reached  the  season 
when  he  has  time  for  the  consideration 
of  those  things  which,  while  not  in- 
cluded in  the  mechanical  problem  of 
the  production  of  grain,  are  yet  in- 
cluded in  the  larger  problem  of  produc- 


ing profits  out  of  his  business,  a  prob- 
lem in  which  the  production  of  grain  is 
but  one  of  the  elements. 

This  problem  season  brings  many 
problems  to  men's  minds,  on  the  cor- 
rect solution  of  which  much  of  the  gain 
of  their  business  depends.  There  is  the 
problem  of  labor,  or  help,  of  where  and 
how  to  get  it  and  how  to  treat  it ;  there 
is  the  problem  of  transportation,  and 
how  much  producers  can  influence  it, 
how  to  go  to  work  to  do  it ;  there  is 
the  problem  of  marketing  California 
green  and  dried  fruits ;  there  is  the 
problem  of  whether  to  organize  and 
just  how  much  organization  will  be  use- 
ful in  any  line,  and  what  are  the  cor- 
rect principles  of  organization  which 
producers  can  use  with  security  to 
themselves.  In  these  are  involved 
other  problems. 

The  common  sense  of  men  is  the 
greatest  leader  among  men,  and  it  is 
only  by  discussion — full  and  fair  and 
courteous — that  the  common  sense  of 
men  in  these  problems  that  we  have 
mentioned,  as  well  as  others,  can  be 
brought  out.  Common  sense  is  wealth  ; 
it  is  convertible  into  coin.  The  printed 
page  affords  means  of  widespread, 
orderly  and  effective  discussion.  For 
this  reason,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  until  too  late  for  discussion  to  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  arrangements  for 
next  year,  the  Pacific  Rtjral  Press's 
columns  are  open  to  discussion  of  all 
such  questions  as  we  have  noted,  and 
all  others  of  particular  interest  to  the 
class  of  people  industrially  whom  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  presumes  to 
represent.  We  shall  have  something 
to  say  on  these  and  other  questions 
from  time  to  time,  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
the  sense  of  other  men  that  is  most  im- 
portant to  them,  and  the  expression  of 
which  is  invited  in  these  columns.  It  is 
high  time,  we  think,  that  men  who  are 
interested  in  these  things  began  to  con- 
sider them  with  a  view  to  expression. 
We  this  year  saw  by  the  experience  of 
Hon.  H.  P.  Stabler,  on  the  proposition 
of  getting  good  help  from  the  East, 
what  happens  to  good  men  who  start 
in  on  the  best  of  propositions  too  late. 
So,  men  must  be  laying  their  plans  in 
the  end  of  one  year  for  the  next  if  they 
would  succeed  in  them. 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  bring1  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty-five  different  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Hoalth  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 


■■Smith  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  Bent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fall  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mall  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  fcup- 
plies— the  most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 


DROP  C8   A  POSTAL,  CARD  TO-DAY 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  l^ich  l^iver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES.  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING. 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions— over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  Hanagers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 
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EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

— ,  the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
3y  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  tnor- 
'  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copv. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Boi  717.   134  S.  I'. roadway,  Los  An-.eles,  California. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy. 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEGINE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument  that  costs  only  50c. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  ft.'w^^th^^I^n^r^ncisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  ADD  STFPI  PANflP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
KAI  "C  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150  00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  214  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weighs  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O  WILLaKU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dept.  8.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Smyrna  Raisin  Crop. 

Special  report  through  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum  of  San  Francisco  for  ihe  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Outlook  for  crop  confirms  our  July 
report,  viz.,  about  32,000  tons.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  actual  arrivals 
crop  runs  to  larger  sizes. 

Movement  of  Crop. — Total  arrivals  to 
August  26  were  75,000  quintals,  against 
40,000  last  season. 

Sales.— 55,000  quintals  against  40,000 
last  year. 

Actual  prices:  Fair  average  at  $0.12 
per  oke  of  2}  pounds;  good  average, 
$0.1541;  good  average,  $0.1712;  fine 
average,  $0.1883;  finest  average, 
$0.2140  Opening  prices  of  Sultana 
raisins  were  as  follows:  Good,  $0.2055 
per  oke  of  2f  pounds;  fine,  $0.22i; 
finest,  $0.24.       Rufus  W.  Lane, 

Smyrna.  U.  S.  Consul. 

Northern  California  Thanksgiving  Citrus 
Fair. 

The  Northern  California  Thanksgiv- 
ing Citrus  Fair,  which  will  be  held  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  grand  nave  of 
the  Ferry  building,  San  Francisco,  be- 
ginning on  Monday,  November  24,  is  in- 
tended to  emphasize  some  truths  which 
are  vitally  essential  to  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  true  climatic  and 
productive  conditions  of  the  northern 
and  central  portions  of  the  State. 

In  face  of  the  purpose  and  other  pos- 
sibilities it  is  useless  to  enlarge  on  the 
importance  of  every  county  or  commu- 
nity in  northern  and  central  California 
that  is  proud  of  itself  and  wants  to  ben- 
efit by  making  its  possibilities  better 
known  participating,  by  a  show  of  its 
products,  in  this  fair.  For  the  portions 
of  the  State  to  be  represented,  and 
incidentally  for  California  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  the  best'advertising  medium,  in 
proportion  to  cost,  that  has  ever  been 
undertaken. 

Is  will  cost  exhibitors  nothing  at  the 
fair  except  the  expense  of  installation 
and  maintenance.  There  will  be  no 
charge  for  space,  lights,  music,  deco- 
rating, janitor  service,  and,  in  short, 
there  will  be  no  charge  by  the  manage- 
ment for  anything.  On  the  contrary, 
the  exhibitor  will  be  assisted  in  secur- 
ing his  labor  and  his  material  for  the 
installation  of  his  exhibit  on  the  best 
possible  terms. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe 
and  California  Northwestern  Railroads 
will  require  that  the  freight  be  paid 
when  the  goods  are  shipped,  and  then, 
on  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board 
of  Trade  that  the  said  goods  have  been 
exhibited  at  the  Citrus  Fair,  the  money 
paid  for  freight  will  be  refunded  and 
the  articles  shipped  back  free  if  it 
should  be  desired  to  return  them. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Co.  will  carry  goods 
intended  for  exhibition  at  one-half  their 
regular  rates. 

All  that  counties  or  communities  or 
individuals  are  expected  to  do  is  to  col- 
lect their  material  at  home,  send  it 
here,  install  and  care  for  it,  and  when 
the  fair  is  over  sell  it  or  send  it  back, 
as  they  may  prefer. 

In  collecting  fruits  and  other  prod- 
ucts it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  differ- 
ent communities  at  the  same  time  to 
collect  statistics  regarding  the  same — 
that  is,  the  amount  produced  in  the 
county,  the  cost  of  citrus  fruit  land, 
the  cost  of  planting  and  bringing  an 
acre  to  bearing,  the  average  yield  per 
acre,  the  prices  realized  for  the  fruit, 
and  particularly  the  date  when  the 
fruit  ripens.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  J.  A.  Filcher,  secretary,  Ferry 
building,  San  Francisco. 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  \ 

Locas County,  J  • 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
*   M  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

',i  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  76c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SEAL. 


Morning  Glory,  Grapes  and  Cowpeas. 

To  the  Editor: — As  I  have  noticed 
that  some  of  your  readers  are  very 
anxious  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
morning  glory,  I  will  give  them  the 
benefit  of  my  experience  two  years  ago 
this  fall.  I  spread  stable  manure  2  or 
3  inches  deep  over  a  patch  of  morning 
glory  and  I  noticed  that  the  morning 
glory  had  a  very  sickly  look  the  next 
spring,  and  last  fall  I  put  a  heavier 
coat  of  manure  on,  the  result  being  that 
the  manure  has  burned  up  the  morning 
glory,  as  no  vegetation  will  grow  on 
land  that  is  too  heavily  manured  with- 
out water.  On  bottom  lands,  where 
there  is  moisture  all  summer,  I  would 
put  on  manure  thick  enough  to  scald 
out  the  morning  glory. 

Twenty  acres  of  Tokay  grapes  twelve 
years  old,  near  Acampo,  have  pro- 
duced this  year  7000  crates  of  grapes. 
These  grapes  sell  here  f.  o.  b.  for  75 
cents  per  crate. 

I  have  planted  cowpeas  two  years  on 
upland  and  find  they  produce  very  well 
without  irrigation.  I  plant  them  as 
soon  as  the  frosts  are  over,  and  they 
bear  until  frost  in  the  fall.  They  seem 
to  be  good  feed  for  poultry,  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs,  besides  being  good  for 
table  use.  I  use  them  green.  They 
make  a  good  dish  and  cook  very 
quickly.  I  do  not  know  what  the  yield 
per  acre  would  be,  as  I  have  but  a 
small  patch,  but  I  think  an  acre  would 
produce  1200  or  1500  pounds  on  Lodi 
soil  without  water. 

Lodi.  R.  B.  Freeman. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  can  be 
left  with: 

Sanger— E.  P.  Dewey.  "Herald''  office. 

Reedley  -P.  S.  Knauer,  P.  M. 

DInuba— H.  Hurst,  of  thn  "  Alta  Advocate. " 

Exeter— Fred  Page,  of  the  "  Sun." 

Lindsay— H.  W.  Docbham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 

Porterville— Lumley  Bros  ,  of  the  "  Enterprise." 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

tor  the  week  ending  sept.  30,  1902. 

710,035.— Rocking  Chair.- C  A.  Bergstrom,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash 

710.037.— Valise  —  C.  A.  Bodwell,  Jr.,  Lakeville, 
Cal 

710, 246.— Fire  Hose— J  Buchtel,  Portland,  Or. 

710.253.  — Brake— H  W.  Cooley,  Lost  Valley,  Or. 

710.254.  — Vehicle  Axle— J.  H.  Cooper,  Madera, 
Cal. 

710.317— Boiler  Feeder  —  C.  Cummings,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
710,147.— Rowing  Appliance— N.  B.  Goodwin,  S.  F. 
710,054.- Drhdger-I  B  Hammond,  Portl»nd,  Or. 
710,283.— Car  Coupling  -W.  s.  Lennon,  Tucson. 

Artz. 

710,160  —Manifold  Book— a.  Levison,  S.  F. 

710.329.  — Explosive  Engine— R.  C.  Marks,  San 
Dieeo,  Cal 

710.330.  — Carburetor— R.  C.  Marks,  San  IDego, 
Cal 

710,166  — H  *  Y  Press— P.  H.  McVicar,  Livermore, 
Cal. 

710,164. — Wrench — M  M.  Murray,  Baxter,  Cal. 
710,334  —Boom  Rigging-F  V.  Nielsen,  S.  F. 
719,336.-  Gas  Apparatus-H  M.  Papst,  S.  F. 

710.077.  — Pipe  Wrench  —  C.  C.  Rueger,  Butte, 
Mont. 

710.078.  — Egg  Stand— J.  Salomon,  S.  F. 

710,085  — Potato  Slicer— L.  L.  Stevens,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

709,941.— Oil  Burner-S.  M.  Trapp,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

710,125.— Curing  Foods-C.  B.  Trescott,  Portland, 
Or. 

710,307.— Buildings— G.  E.  Voekel,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Portable  Hay-Loading  Derrick.— No.  708,199. 
Sept.  2,  1902.  E.  Brust,  Davisville,  Cal.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a  compact, 
rigid,  economically  constructed  device  to  be  used 
lor  loading  or  stacking  hay  aDd  the  like  It  Is 
adapted  to  be  moved  readily  from  place  to  place 
in  the  field,  requires  no  side  stays  or  guys  to 
steady  it.  and  when  placed  In  proper  position  It 
will  pick  up  a  load  at  any  desired  point  and  auto- 
matically swing  the  load  to  the  point  of  discharge. 
It  co-  sists  of  a  wheeled  frame  or  base,  a  pillar  or 
mast  plvotally  supported  thereon,  trapezoidal 
supports  upon  said  base  aDd  carrying  at  their  up- 
per convergent  ends  oppositely  disposed  journal 
blocks  in  which  the  mast  is  turnable,  a  vertical 
truss  rod  connecting  said  blocks  and  the  wheeled 
frume  whereby  the  structure  is  rigidly  united,  a 
jib  or  arm  supported  intermediate  of  its  ends  upon 
the  mast  bheaves  on  either  end  of  said  arm,  a  fall 
rope  wove  through  said  sheaves,  and  direction 
sheaves  upon  the  base  frame,  around  one  or  thd 
other  of  which  said  rope  is  adapted  to  pass;  ane 
other  details  of  construction. 

Harness  Attachment.— No.  708,676.  Sept.  9, 
1902.  J.  T.  Surbaugh,  Arbuckle,  Cal.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  particularly  to  provide  a 
means  for  securing  buckles,  rings  anu  the  like 
upon  harness  or  wherever  else  buckles  and  rings 
are  used  in  connection  with  a  leather  or  like  sup- 
port; and  to  provide  a  durable  reinforcement  for 


The  U.  S.  Separator  has  Ihe  Advantage 

of  being  able  to  get  more  cream 

out  of  the  milk  than  the  others.  At  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  1901,  it  averaged  for  50 
consecutive  runs,  .0138  of  \%  and  established 

THE   WORLD'S  RECORD 

thus  proving  its  right  to  its  claim  of 

BEING  THE  CLEANEST  SKIMMER  MADE 

This,  together  with  its  many  other  advantages 
described  in  our  catalogues,  should  remove  any 
doubts  that  dairymen  may  have  as  to  which  is  the 
best  separator  to  buy. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

VtRMONT  FARM   MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


FRANCIS  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  of  


8c  CO., 


mm  IRON  &  STEEL  PIP& 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup, 
piled  for  making  Pipe     bsiimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 


Gasoline, 
Distillate 

and 
Crude  Oil 
Engines. 


G  S  HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Adapted  for 

Pumping, 
Irrigating, 
Dairy  and 
all  Farm 

Uses. 

Write  /or  information 
and  mention  this  paper 


the  ordinary  leather  strap  and  stitching  by  which 
buckles  and  rings  are  held.  The  fastening  device 
is  carried  by  the  strap  and  a  retainer  consisting  of 
a  metal  plate  between  the  lavers  of  the  strap,  the 
plate  being  of  less  width  than  the  strap  and  bent 
at  its  center,  and  the  members  brought  together 
to  lie  one  on  the  other  In  direct  contact  and  con- 
cealed from  view  by  stitching  the  edges  of  the 
layers  together.  A  rivet  passes  through  the  end 
of  the  plate  and  the  strap  to  secure  the  parts  to- 
gether. 

Wool  Washing  Machines.— No  709,227.  Sept. 
12,  1902  J.  Keefe,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  in- 
vention is  designed  for  cleansing  wool  and  con- 
sists in  the  combination  with  washing  tubs  or 
tanks  of  a  ser  es  of  endless  traveling  belts  in 
pairs  within  the  washing  tub  having  adjacent 
faces  of  the  two  belts  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  one  or  both  having  projecting  sours  to 
insure  the  travel.  Carrying  rollers  receive  the 
wool  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  belts,  and  it  passes 
thence  through  squeezing  rollers  and  is  again 
submerged  in  the  second  tank,  through  which  it 
passes  In  like  manner,  and  so  on  utill  it  is  suffi- 
ciently cleansed. 

Animal  Exterminator.— No.  709,207.  Sept.  16, 
1902.  L  N.  Cornett,  Natividad,  Cal.  This  inven- 
tion is  designed  to  generate  smoke  or  other  nox- 
ious vapors,  and  to  force  such  vapors  into  the 
holes  of  burrowing  pests,  such  as  gophers,  squir- 
rels and  the  like,  the  apparatus  being  portable. 
The  generator  chamber  has  a  removably  perfo- 
rated receptacle  fit  ted  therein  and  adapted  to  con 
tai'i  the  combustible  materials,  an  air  compressor 
and  connection  between  the  compressor  and  the 
generator. 

Cultivating  Plow.- -No.  709,60!.  Sept.  23,  1902. 
A.  Homer,  Paauilo,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  This 
plow  is  especially  designed  for  working  the 
ground  between  rows  of  sugar  cane  or  equivalent 
vegetable  product  which  is  grown  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  angularly 
mounted  revolubie  disks  adjustable  forward  and 
backward  with  relation  to  the  team  and  inclining 
toward  each  other  at  the  top.  a  double  or  shovel 
plow  adjustably  located  in  front  of  the  disks  and 
a  sub  soil  plow  in  the  rear,  these  parts  being  all 
adjustable  with  relation  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
ground  can  be  thoroughly  cultivated,  weeds  de- 
stroyed and  the  earth  hilled  up  against  the  rows 
to  any  desired  degree. 


Black  Leg  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  or  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance;  IPO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  ihe  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


OurU.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  CaveatF 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
slgnments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


An  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.   Very  high 
bteei  landside.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Itlae  Jay"  Plow,  Stabble. 

10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch  and  14-lnch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
BOOKER  St,  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Improved  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW,  = 


TURN  CUT  DOWN  TO  A  1  -DISC  Made  in  Four  Sires:    1-Disc.  2-Disc.  3-Disc.  4-Disc  OF  TEAM  EXPENSE  WILL  PAY 

— WITHOUT  THE  ADDITION  shown  with  land-gauge  attachment  andrear  wheel  shifter.  FOR  THE  PLOW  THE  FIRST 
OF  EXTRA  PARTS.  Scours  Perfectly.  Covers  Weeds,  Stubble,  etc.,  to  Perfection.  SEASON. 

"SELL    A    HORSE    AND    BUY   A  PLOW." 

You  will  not  need  as  many  horses  as  when  cutting  an  equal  amount  with  any  other  plow. 
33 /i  Per  cent  lighter  draft  than  any  other  plow. 

You  Can  Try  One,       If  You  Lik:e>  It,   Buy  It. 

The  Discs  will  outwear  several  sets  of  shares  and  no  expense  for  sharpening  or  time  lost  at  blacksmith  shop. 

There  are  no  FANCY  FEATURES  on  this  plow  to  make  expense  which  will  offset  this  saving. 

PURCHASE   FROn  OUR  AGENTS   OR  SEND  TO  US. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    SACRAMENTO,    LOS    ANGELES,  PORTLAND. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES— THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaere  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS.— Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


A.  O 


 For  Sale  by  

RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaka,   Moffltt   dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

|  Noa.  SS-57-59-61  Plrat  St.,  San  Pranclaco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loa  Angelea. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  -^Portland.  Or. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER. 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 


BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 


201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles. 


4-11    market   St.   Sain  Francisco 


$85.00  Bays  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  :2  years.  Everything  that  goes  Into 
It  Is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION  -Body,  24-tncb  x  54-Inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top,  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  Iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ordbR  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gasos  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,    DBLfl  \J\J  f\F*IS.. 

manufacturer8  of  GUNPOWDER. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting 

A8K  YOCR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HA1GHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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it  to  the  lands  by  means  of  a  canal.  Title  to  these 
lake  lands  is  acquired  through  An  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  California  entitled,  "  An  Act  regulating  the 
sale  of  lands  uncovered  by  the  recession  or  drainage 
of  the  waters  of  inland  lakes  and  unsegregated 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  etc.  Approved  March 
14,  1893." 

It  was  just  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act 
that  it  became  generally  known  that  these  un- 
covered lands  being  sediment  or  made  lands  were 
among  the  richest  in  the  valley,  and  immediately  after 
the  securing  of  the  passage  of  the  above  Act  provid- 
ing for  the  acquiring  of  the  title  from  the  State  to 
the  lands  there  began  a  rush  for  these  uncovered 
lands.  Homes  were  built  around  the  water's  edge, 
reclamation  levees  constructed,  etc.,  and  to-day 
Kings  county  challenges  the  world  to  equal  its  Tulare 
lake  bottom  alfalfa  and  other  crops,  but  alfalfa  and 
stock  raising  are  the  leading  interests  on  the  lake 
lands. 


Alfalfa  Stacking  on  the  New  Lands  of  Kings  County. 


Farming  a  Lake  Bottom. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  there  is  an  interest- 
ing account  of  development  of  agriculture  upon  lands 
uncovered  by  the  recession  of  the  waters  of  Tulare 
lake,  and  we  emphasize  the  discussion  by  the  accom- 
panying map  of  the  region  and  view  of  a  leading  local 
crop  now  producing  immense  values  upon  the  old 
lake  bottom. 

Thirty  years  ago  Tulare  lake  was  the  largest  inland 
lake  in  California — in  fact,  this  lake  covered  at  that 
time  about  one-fourth  of  what  now  comprises  Kings 
county,  Kings  county  having  been  carved  out  of 
Tulare  county  in  1893.  Thirty  years  ago  the  territory 
now  comprising  Kings  county  was  a  vast  field  of 
waste  land,  that  is  to  say  there  was  no  cultivation 
and  herds  of  wild  cattle  and  horses  fed  upon  its  wild 
grasses  and  there  were  few  residents  save  the  Indians 
and  early  day  Mexicanos.  Old  Tulare  lake  varied 
but  little  from  one  year  to  another,  for  each  year 
there  was  about  the  same  amount  of  snowfall  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  feed  the  streams  that 
flowed  into  the  lake,  and  as  there  were  no  irrigating 
ditches  this  lake  was  the  natural  basin  for  the  snow 
waters.  Since  1872,  however,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  influx  of  home  seekers  and  to-day  Kings 
county  has  a  population  of  11,000,  while  Hanford,  its 
county  seat,  contains  4000  people.  In  those  early 
days  the  word  "irrigation"  was  indeed  a  strange 
word  and  few  people  knew  of  its  greatness,  and  for  a 
few  years  the  incomers  planted  their  crops  and 
depended  exclusively  upon  the  rainfall  for  its  matur- 
ity. In  later  years,  however,  a  wiser  people  settled 
there  and  old  Kings  river,  which  had  been  and 
still  is  the  main  feeder  of  Tulare  lake,  was  tapped  and 
a  part  of  its  waters  carried  through  irrigating 
ditches  onto  the  erstwhile  dry  lands.  This  tapping 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  and  by  this  means  the 
larger  portion  of  Kings  county  has  been  made  regu- 
larly and  richly  productive  and  old  Tulare  lake  has 
been  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  inflowing 
water,  and  as  a  result  has  receded,'  leaving  bare 
thousands  of  acres  of  very  rich  land. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  location  of  the 
many  ditches  and  canals,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the 
streams  heading  in  the  Sierras  and  formerly  empty- 


ing into  Tulare  lake.  During  the  past 
five  years,  however,  but  little  water 
has  reached  the  lake  bottom  save 
through  Kings  river,   but   there  is 
still  held  to  be  sufficient  water  in  this 
river  undiverted  to  amply  irrigate 
200,000  acres,  and  a  company  has  re- 
cently  been  organized 
whose  purpose  it  is  to 
divert  this  unappropri- 
ated water  and  carry 
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Map  of  a  Portion  of  Kings  County,  Showing  Tulare  Lake  Lands. 
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The  Week. 

The  rains  are  assuming  their  seasonal  prerogative 
and  are  covering  the  State  quite  widely.  As  we 
write  on  Wednesday,  quite  a  business-like  storm  is 
in  progress.  The  country  north  of  Tehachapi  has 
been  given  the  customary  scale  of  amounts  from  a 
small  fraction  at  the  south  of  the  San  Joaquin  up  to 
a  full  inch  or  more  in  the  north  end  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  South  of  this  there  has  been  an  extension 
down  the  southern  coast.  The  aspect  of  affairs  as 
we  go  to  press  promises  something  everywhere  in 
the  State.  There  is  considerable  late  produce  still 
out,  and  yet  the  amount  brought  to  shelter  by  the 
early  warnings  of  the  Weather  Bureau  has  been  im- 
mense; and  probably  the  first  general  rain  has  found 
the  State  as  well  prepared  as  it  ever  will  be,  and,  if 
we  get  enough  to  start  winter  work  widely,  it  will 
be  generally  acceptable. 

Where  is  the  wheat  ?  The  price  has  gone  up  again 
and  there  is  little  offering.  Ships  are  plentiful  and 
four  have  arrived  since  our  last  issue,  under  charter 
away  above  present  rates.  The  ship  ring,  if  there  is 
one,  is  getting  a  pretty  severe  straining  by  this  fall's 
experience.  Four  ships  have  gone  out  with  wheat, 
one  with  barley  and  another  with  a  whole  cargo  of 
flour — all  for  Europe — making  a  total  value  for  the 
week  of  about  $450,000.  Surely  California  is  doing 
her  duty  in  bread  and  beer  for  downtrodden  Europe 
this  year.  Barley  is  $1  per  ton  higher  and  there  is 
little  in  sight — in  fact,  it  seems  as  though  barley  was 
cleaned  up  now  as  well  as  it  usually  is  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  though  probably  there  is  plenty  more  to 
go.  Australia  is  still  taking  Chevalier  at  $1.50,  but 
England  is  taking  selections  of  ordinary  barley  for 
malting,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  feed 
and  export  prices.  Corn  is  scarce  and  high  and  only 
a  jobbing  trade,  while  oats  are  higher,  in  sympathy 
with  barley,  though  oats  are  still  the  cheapest  grain 
in  sight.  Rye  is  firmly  held.  Beans  are  quiet  but 
firm.  Mill  feeds  are  all  strong  and  bran  as  stiff  as 
ever.  Hay  is  steady,  with  a  fair  movement.  California 
alfalfa  seed  has  sold  by  a  grower  at  8ic;  Utah  seed 
being  held  at  8§c  there,  which  is  above  buyers'  views. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged;  veal  has  a  lower 
range;  hogs  are  in  good  demand  for  packing,  medium 
and  large  being  firm.  The  highest  priced  butter  is 
weak,  medium  is  steady  and  low-priced  is  firm — 
quite  a  reversal  of  ordinary  conditions.  Cheese  is 
firm  all  around — with  mild,  new  scarce.  Fancy  fresh 
eggs  are  declining  a  little  and  accumulating.  Cold 
storage  eggs  are  going  out  lively — often  as  "fresh 
ranch  "  from  whatever  county  strikes  the  sign  paint- 
er's fancy.  Poultry  has  been  in  good  shape  all  the 
week — a  good  demand  with  better  average  prices. 


Potatoes  are  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  only  local 
demand  except  for  ship  stores;  eastward  rail  move- 
ment has  stopped.  Onions  are  rather  easy.  Fresh 
fruits  are  in  less  variety  now.  A  few  persimmons 
are  selling  well.  Grapes  have  a  little  better  range. 
Oranges  and  lemons  are  about  the  same  and  limes 
lower.  Fancy  dried  apricots  are  scarce;  some  figs 
are  selling  well.  There  is  a  fair  movement  of 
almonds,  and  walnuts  are  arriving  to  meet  a  good  de- 
mand. Honey  is  firm,  except  some  amber,  which 
drags  a  little.  Hops  are  still  quoted  high,  but  there 
are  few  sales  by  growers.  As  we  go  to  press  we 
hear  that  the  wool  sales  at  Ukiah  are  slow  in  open- 
ing and  buyers  talking  off  strenuously. 

The  barley  situation,  as  just  mentioned,  is  quite  in- 
teresting. Up  to  date  since  July  1  nearly  two  and  a 
half  million  centals  have  gone  out,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  for  the  whole  shipping  year 
of  1900-01,  and  the  present  year  will  be  a  record 
breaker  if  there  is  barley  enough  in  the  State  to  do 
it.  Naturally  the  movement  is  attracting  attention 
and  the  Government  Crop  Reporter  for  October,  just 
received,  comments  upon  it.  It  says  that  shipments 
of  barley  from  Pacific  ports,  in  response  to  rapidly 
increasing  foreign  demands,  have  resulted  in  such 
appreciation  of  the  price  of  this  grain  as  to  render 
its  growing  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  other  cereals.  During  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1902,  more  barley  was  shipped  to 
foreign  ports  from  California  than  in  any  previous 
year;  and  the  demand  since  the  date  named  has  been 
so  heavy  and  urgent  as  to  result  in  the  sale  of  the 
entire  available  supply  at  greatly  enhanced  prices. 
The  following  figures,  furnished  by  the  secretary  of 
the  San  Francisco  Merchants'  Exchange,  show  the 
shipments  of  barley  by  sea  from  California,  in  centals, 
for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1892,  to  1902,  inclusive: 


Centals. 

1898   3,290,479 

1899    461,333 

1900    4,003,136 

1901   2,119,292 

1902   4,381,682 


Centals. 

1892   1,129,416 

1893   1,894,330 

1894   1,462,690 

1895    699,958 

1896   2,265,665 

1897   3,660,177 

This  is  a  good,  progressive  showing.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  barley  California  can  shake  out  if 
the  world  wants  it  at  good  prices. 

Speaking  of  grain,  it  is  interesting  to  state  that 
this  week  the  German  Reichstag  has  turned  down 
the  imperial  government  on  the  proposition  to  in- 
crease the  import  duties  on  grain.  The  proposition 
which  was  defeated  was  to  fix  the  minimum  wheat 
duties  at  $1  50  per  metric  hundredweight  in  place  of 
$1.37,  and  the  rye  duties  at  $1.37J  instead  of  $1.25. 
The  votes  were  :  Wheat,  194  to  145  ;  rye,  187  to  152. 
The  majority  was  composed  of  National  Liberals, 
Socialists  and  Radicals,  and  the  result  is  the  defeat 
of  the  agrarian  policy.  The  German  bread  eaters 
are  evidently  stronger  than  the  bread  growers,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  question  will  act  in  the  interest 
of  outside  supply  countries. 

We  are  glad  that  the  people  of  Sacramento  are 
waking  up  to  the  need  of  doing  something  for  better 
show  grounds  for  the  State  Fair.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  city  council  on  Monday  last  one  of  the  trustees 
fitly  said  :  "The  stalls  are  in  a  terrible  condition, 
and  owners  of  fine  stock  said  this  year  that  they 
would  not  bring  their  horses  here  again  till  better 
accommodations  were  furnished.  We  must  act  im- 
mediately and  not  let  the  impression  go  abroad  that 
Sacramento  will  not  care  for  what  is  given  to  her." 
This  shows  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  situation. 
Certainly  it  is  likely  that  something  will  happen  un- 
less Sacramento  declares  some  sort  of  a  dividend  out 
of  the  benefit  s  accruing  from  the  permanent  posses 
sion  of  the  State  Fair. 

The  best  friends  of  any  paper  are  its  subscribers— 
those  who  take  it  and  pay  for  it.  They  understand 
its  valuable  points  best  and  can  make  them  clearest 
to  others.  The  publishers  are  very  appreciative  and 
careful  of  the  good  will  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  are  always  willing  to 
make  it  profitable  to  them  to  help  to  extend  the  cir- 
culation of  the  paper.  Each  one  can  do  something. 
A  word  from  them  to  a  neighbor  goes  further  in  this 
direction  than  ten  from  an  agent.  If  you  feel  inter- 
ested write  to  us  for  particulars. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Figs  in  Southern  California. 

To  the  Edifor: — I  have  some  land  near  Cucamonga, 
in  San  Bernardino  county,  which  I  hope  to  plant  out 
some  day  in  the  near  future,  and  have  not  decided  as 
to  what  I  would  like  to  plant.  Would  very  much  like 
the  Smyrna  fig,  if  the  location  is  good  and  they  are  as 
good  paying  as  the  average  fruit. — Subscriber, 
Utah. 

Figs,  except  for  table  use  and  for  sale  to  preserv- 
ing establishments,  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory 
in  southern  California.  Growers  for  drying  product 
have  been  as  a  rule  disappointed  in  results — especi- 
ally with  the  most  largely  planted  White  Adriatic, 
which  sours  badly  on  the  tree.  It  is  too  soon  to  say 
just  what  changes  will  be  accomplished  by  the  plant- 
ing of  the  true  Smyrna  varieties  and  the  introduction 
of  the  blastophaga.  They  ought  to  put  a  new  face 
on  the  whole  drying  proposition.  About  the  only 
question  is  whether  the  great  valley  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, open  as  it  is  to  coast  influences,  will  have 
enough  summer  heat  and  dry  air  to  bring  the  fig  to 
perfection.  On  this  point  Mr.  W.  M.  Bristol  of  East 
Highlands,  a  little  farther  inland  than  your  place, 
after  ten  years  of  effort  with  the  fig,  recently  said  in 
an  interview  in  the  Redland  Facts:  "The  fig  of 
commerce  will  be  a  success  in  certain  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  it  except  in 
localities  having  hot  and  dry  summer  climates — in 
other  words,  it  requires  conditions  similar  to  the 
raisin,  and  will  be  a  commercial  success  only  in  the 
regions  having  warm  nights  and  early  seasons,  condi- 
tions not  found  between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the 
ocean."  It  will  require  actual  trial  to  disprove  a 
conception  of  this  kind.  We  believe  there  are  par- 
ticular places  at  the  south  where  just  the  conditions 
necessary  to  fig  ripening  and  curing  may  be  found, 
but  it  is  well  to  understand  that  coast  conditions 
must  be  effectually  fenced  out.  The  coming  cured  fig 
product  of  California  will  probably  be  secured  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Sacramento  valley  and  in  the 
foothills  encompassing  them  both. 

Corn  for  Ear  and  Stalk. 

To  tiie  Editor: — Will  you  oblige  an  old  subscriber 
by  answering  the  following:  How  early  in  its  growth 
can  an  ear  of  corn  be  removed  from  the  stalk  with- 
out detriment  to  its  feeding  value  ?  Would  the  same 
answer  apply  to  sorghum  and  Kafir  corn  ?  the  ob- 
ject being,  of  course,  to  get  the  fodder  in  its  most 
palatable  condition. — Subscriber,  Hollister. 

The  ear  reaches  its  highest  development  and  con- 
tains most  nutriment  when  it  has  received  sap  from 
the  stalk  to  such  an  amount  that  the  final  drying  of 
the  kernels  does  not  cause  shrinking.  Full,  plump 
grains  are  best  for  feeding  for  growing  or  for  any 
other  useful  purpose.  It  is  cot  possible  to  say  in 
words  just  how  this  can  be  determined;  it  must  be 
learned  by  experience  gained  through  close  observa- 
tion of  the  kernels  plucked  at  intervals.  While  it 
is  true  that  corn  plucked  too  early  will  be  below  its 
best  estate,  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  our  corn  is 
left  too  long  on  the  stalk  and  the  latter  loses  much 
of  its  feeding  value  by  useless  evaporation.  In  silo- 
ing, the  corn  is  not  cut  until  the  ears  are  well  glazed, 
because  greater  nutriment  is  gained  by  the  delay, 
and  yet  the  stalk  is  succulent  enough  to  silo  well. 
For  seed  perfection,  of  course,  the  ear  must  be  left 
in  place  longer,  but  just  as  soon  as  experience  shows 
a  condition  which  will  not  be  lost  afterward  by 
shrinking  and  shriveling,  it  may  be  safely  gathered 
and  the  stalks  cut  at  once.  Such  stalks  are  vastly 
more  nutritious  than  the  wind  and  rain  swept  "corn 
fodder"  which  is  often  secured.  The  same  general 
considerations  hold  with  sorghum  varieties,  of  which 
Kafir  corn  is  one. 

Grasses  for  Hill  Clearings. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  clearing  a  rough  hillside  for 
pasture.  It  was  covered  with  timber  and  is  high 
and  dry,  about  400  feet  above  the  valley.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  grasses  would  grow  best  on  such  land 
for  a  pasture  for  cows  and  horses  ? — H.  A.  Schham, 
Upper  Napa  valley. 

We  should  sow  English  rye,  Orchard,  Hungarian 
brome  grasses  and  burr  clover.  All  these  seeds  can 
be  had  of  the  seedsmen.  There  are  other  grasses 
which  may  on  further  trial  displace  these,  but  no 
commercial  supply  of  seed  is  now  available.  With 
your  elevation  and  distance  from  the  coast,  these 
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plants  ought  to  take  hold  well  and  the  grasses  should 
bunch  up  well  and  hold  life  in  the  roots  through  the 
summer.  Sow  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  these  plants 
are  hardy  and  much  of  their  success  will  depend 
upon  getting  an  early  rooting. 

San  Jose  Scale  on  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — I  ^send  you  couple  of  Baldwin 
apples.  I  have  two  tons  of  them  picked  and  the 
agent  who  was  to  take  them  is  afraid  of  the  quaran- 
tine officer  if  he  sends  them  below  for  sale.  I  sprayed 
them  with  lime  and  salt  hot  and  think  they  might 
have  been  marked  with  the  liquid  or  dry  lime  used 
since.  Please  let  me  know  at  once  if  it  is  a  scale  or 
catching  disease,  also  the  formula  for  use  the  com- 
ing year. — Grower. 

The  apples  you  send  show  that  you  did  not  succeed 
in  killing  the  scale,  for  the  red  spots  upon  the  apple 
are  caused  by  the  young  San  Jose  scale,  which  ran 
out  and  located  upon  the  skin  while  the  apple  was 
growing.  This  red  spotted  appearance  is  character- 
istic of  the  work  of  the  scale  and  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  the  inspectors,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
fruit  will  be  condemned.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing the  matter  with  your  preparation  of  the  lime, 
salt  and  sulphur  wash,  for  if  it  had  been  prepared 
properly  and  used  after  growth  began  it  would  have 
burned  the  foliage  at  the  same  time  that  it  killed  the 
scale  and  the  effect  of  it  would  have  been  very  appar- 
ent upon  the  tree.  This  wash  properly  made  cannot 
be  safely  used  after  the  growth  has  started.  Its 
efficiency  lies  in  killing  the  scale  on  the  twigs  before 
growth  begins.  Perhaps  you  did  not  cook  it  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  or  if  you  need  only  lime  and 
salt  you  could  not  make  an  effective  wash.  You  will 
find  the  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  wash  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  11,  1902,  and 
you  will  notice  that  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  pro- 
tracted boiling,  which  brings  out  the  killing  proper- 
ties of  the  ingredients.  We  shall  probably  have 
occasion  to  print  the  formula  again  before  the  time 
comes  for  the  use  of  it. 

Death  of  Young  Grafted  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  package  containing 
a  young  French  walnut.  It  is  the  third  that  has  died. 
I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  trouble  and  remedy,  if 
any.  The  trees  were  claimed  to  have  been  received 
from  France  already  grafted.  —  Subscriber,  St. 
Helena. 

The  tree  was  a  small  grafted  walnut  with  about  a 
foot  of  growth  on  the  scion  before  transplanting  and 
a  couple  of  inches  new  growth  since  then.    The  trou- 
ble consisted  in  dead  bark,  both  on  the  stock  and  on 
the  scion,  extending  both  ways  from  the  graft  joint. 
It  had  a  blackened  appearance,  resembling  bacterio- 
sis,  and,  to  determine  whether  this  existed  or  not, 
we  sent  the  specimen  to  Mr.  Newton  B.  Pierce  of 
Santa  Ana,  who  is  the  great  authority  on  this  subject, 
and  he  kindly  replies  as  follows:    "  I  do  not  consider 
I   the  injury  seen  on  the  grafted  roots  due  to  bacterio- 
j  sis.    It  is  probably  due  to  the  imperfect  union  of  root 
I   and  scion.    Where  the  union  is  perfect,  the  cortex  of 
I   the  root  is  healthy;  where  imperfect,  the  cortex  has 
i   died  back.   This  entire  system  of  root  grafting  of  the 
!   walnut  is  wrong,  and  while  it  is  done  on  account  of 
j   the  higher  percentage  of  "  catches  "  resulting,  the 
trees  are  apt  to  become  badly  diseased  at  the  un- 
healed parts  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  spongy  root 
used."  ^ 

Peach  Pits  for  Nursery  Use. 

To  the  Editor:— We  are  thinking  of  setting  out  a 
nursery  and  have  purchased  and  bedded  down  for 
sprouting  a  ton  of  Salway  peach  pits.  We  are  now 
told  that  seedling  pits  are  the  only  ones  which  will 
produce  stock  free  from  root  knot.  Can  you  inform 
us  if  such  is  the  case,  or  whether  it  is  the  quality  of 
the  soil  that  induces  that  disease  ? — Nurseryman, 
|   Los  Angeles  county. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  seedling  peach 
pits  will  give  stocks  free  from  root  knot — in  fact 
many  knotted  roots  have  come  from  seedling  pits. 
There  is  reason  in  the  view  that  seedling  pits  may  be 
better  for  general  vigor  because  plants  are  some- 
times weakened  by  continued  propagation  by  budding 
and  a  return  to  the  original  seedling  may  therefore 
be  good,  but  to  enjoy  this  advantage  one  must  be 
sure  to  get  a  thoroughly  strong,  vigorous  seedling. 
Seedling  pits  taken  without  reference  to  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  which  bears  them  are  inferior  to  good 
strong  pits  of  a  yellow  freestone,  like  the  Salway.  It 
is  the  general  practice  to  use  such  pits  as  you  have 
selected.    In  fact,  certain  large  propagators  at  the 


East  are  securing  peach  pits  from  cultivated  and 
budded  peach  trees  in  California,  having  reached  the 
conclusion  that  our  well  grown  pits  are  better  than 
the  seedling  pits  which  they  can  pick  up  here  and 
there  in  the  East  and  South. 

The  root  knot  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  has 
been  thoroughly  identified  and  it  occurs  upon  the 
trees  because  the  germs  are  in  the  soil,  or  are  intro 
duced  into  the  soil  after  the  tree  has  started  to 
grow.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  use  new  ground  and  good 
strong  pits  and  then  if  you  have  root  knot  discard 
all  knotted  trees  in  making  your  nursery  sales. 

Stock  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  get  Algerian  peas 
for  seed  ?  Will  they  make  good  winter  pasture  for 
hogs  if  sown  early  ?  I  wish  to  buy  cattle  and  feed. 
Would  it  be  profitable  to  buy  cattle  and  feed  red  oat 
hay  for  beef  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  feed  cattle  at  7 
cents  per  pound  or  sell  hay  at  $6  or  $7  per  ton  ? — 
Reader,  Potter  Valley. 

These  Mediterranean  peas  were  only  recently  in- 
troduced for  experimental  purposes.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  commercial  supply  which  would  make 
them  cheap  enough  to  put  in  for  crop  purposes. 
That  must  come  later  if  the  peas  prove  valuable 
enough  to  cause  them  to  be  largely  sown.  They  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  better  than  common  field  peas  for 
winter  growth  and  feeding. 

You  have  a  close  proposition  with  the  feeding  men- 
tioned. If  you  have  some  pasturage  to  use  with  the 
hay  you  might  get  a  pound  of  weight  from  about 
twenty-five  pounds  of  oat  hay,  if  you  get  steers 
about  two  years  old.  At  the  price  you  mention  your 
hay  is  worth  about  J  cent  per  pound,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  take  about  8  cents  to  make  a  pound  of  7- 
cent  beef,  with  some  manure  to  help  even  up  the 
cost.  If  you  had  the  steers  of  your  own  raising  to 
realize  upon  you  might  use  the  hay  to  advantage,  but 
to  buy  at  present  prices  would  be  rather  risky.  We 
would  sell  the  hay  and  let  some  one  else  have  a 
chance  to  get  rich. 

The  Neva  Munson  Grape. 

To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  your  request  that  I 
give  the  good  points  I  find  in  the  "  Neva  Munson 
grape,"  I  mention  these:  First,  the  healthy  and  vig- 
orous growth  during  a  period  of  wholesale  dying  of 
vines.  Second,  the  great  productiveness  of  medium- 
sized  clusters  of  grapes.  In  the  great  crop  year  of 
1897,  while  in  the  fifth  year  of  growth,  this  vine  bore 
thirty-four  pounds  of  grapes,  since  that  time  the 
yield  has  not  been  below  twenty-five  pounds  by  ordi- 
nary vineyard  culture  Third,  the  grapes  are  not 
suitable  for  table  use,  but  they  make  a  pretty  good 
claret  wine  and  furnish  an  excellent  material  for 
first-class  champagne. — Wm.  Pfeffer,  Cupertino. 

Thank  you.  Such  direct  statements  of  experience 
are  very  valuable.  We  always  welcome  brief 
straightforward  declarations  of  experience  on  the 
cultural  subjects  which  arise  in  our  columns.  We 
enjoy  readers'  answers  to  our  questions  more  than 
our  own  attempts  at  answering  their  questions. 

Rye  Grass  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  what  kind  of 
seed  the  enclosed  is  ?— Dealer,  San  Francisco. 

The  seed  which  you  send  for  identification  is  Eng- 
lish rye  grass  (Lolium  perenne).  The  seed  of  the 
same  grass  coming  from  Australia  is  sometimes  called 
Australian  rye  grass,  but  the  plant  is  the  same.  It 
was  held  on  the  first  introduction,  twenty-five  years 
ago  or  more,  that  this  grass  gained  some  aptitude 
for  our  climate  by  its  process  of  acclimation  in  Aus- 
tralia. Whether  this  was  true  or  not  has  never  been 
actually  demonstrated  by  experiment,  and  during 
recent  years  Lolium  perenne  seed  from  England  has 
been  used  to  fill  orders  for  Australian  rye  grass,  and 
Lolium  perenne  seed  from  Australia  has  been  used  to 
fill  orders  for  English  rye  grass.  So  far  as  our  ob- 
servation goes,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  source 
of  the  seed,  so  far  as  its  adaptation  to  California 
goes,  and  excellent  results  have  been  secured  by  the 
use  of  seed  from  both  sources. 

Partial  Decay  of  Strawberry  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  you  a  strawberry  plant 
which  seems  to  be  affected  by  some  kind  of  disease. 
This  plant  was  taken  from  a  small  patch  of  berries, 
they  were  planted  about  the  middle  of  last  February 
and  have  made  a  fine  growth  of  crowns.  What  is 
the  matter  with  this  plant  and  what  can  I  do  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  trouble?— Reader,  Moss. 

We  do  not  find  any  specific  disease  in  the  straw- 
berry plant  which  you  sent  for  examination.  There 


seems  to  be  a  partial  rotting  of  the  root  crown, 
which  causes  the  death  of  some  of  the  leaves.  At  the 
same  time  healthy  leaves  and  sprouts  are  appearing 
from  the  same  crown,  indicating  that  only  partial 
attack  is  present.  It  seems  to  be  due  to  excessive 
water  just  at  the  point  where  this  plant  stood,  and 
the  treatment  which  suggests  itself  would  be  to  pro- 
vide drainage  to  prevent  the  gathering  of  the  water. 

For  Willow  Sprouts. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  something  that  could  be 
put  on  willow  roots  when  they  are  mostly  grubbed 
out  to  keep  them  from  growing  again  ? — Subscriber, 
Salida. 

According  to  recent  experiments  in  Australia,  the 
best  plant-killing  potation  is  arsenite  of  soda — one 
pound  of  the  substance  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  This 
proved  more  effective  than  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  car- 
bolic acid  and  other  chemicals  used  experimentally  in 
spraying  upon  prickly  pear  for  land  clearing,  and 
the  arsenite  of  soda  alone  killed  the  plant,  top  and 
root,  when  injected  into  the  tissue.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe,  however,  that  watchfulness  and  grubbing 
here  and  there,  as  soon  as  sprouts  appear,  is  the 
best  recourse. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
October  20,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  days  and  cool  nights  prevailed  during  the  week. 
No  damage  was  done  by  the  rain  of  last  Monday,  as 
orchardists  had  been  advised  to  stack  drying  fruit,  and 
favorable  weather  followed  the  rain.  Prune  drying  is 
nearly  completed.  Grape  picking  is  progressing  rapidly 
and  heavy  shipments  are  being  made.  Wine  making 
continues.  Mountain  apples  of  excellent  quality  are 
very  plentiful.  Citrus  fruits  are  nearing  maturity  and 
are  in  good  condition;  oranges  will  probably  yield  a 
heavy  crop.  Hay  baling  is  not  yet  completed.  Plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  in  some  places. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Fair,  warm  weather  followed  the  light  rain  of  last 
Monday,  and  fruit  drying  progressed  rapidly.  No  dam- 
age was  done  by  the  rain,  and  in  some  sections  it  was 
very  beneficial.  Prune  drying  is  nearly  completed;  the 
yield  is  heavy  and  the  fruit  of  fair  size.  Grape  picking 
continues;  the  crop  is  heavy  in  nearly  all  sections. 
Wineries  are  in  full  operation.  Apples  are  plentiful  and 
generally  of  superior  quality.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  The  southern  bean  crop  is  nearly  all 
harvested  and  thrashed;  the  yield  is  heavy.  Corn  and 
potatoes  are  yielding  good  crops. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  generally 
clear,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights.  Raisin  making 
and  prune  drying  have  continued  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  first  crop  of  raisins  is  nearly  all  ready  for 
the  packing  houses.  The  crop  was  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  second  crop,  which  is  also  large,  will 
soon  be  ready  to  gather.  The  wineries  are  running  to 
their  full  capacity.  Egyptian  corn  and  sugar  cane  are 
most  all  harvested.  Alfalfa  thrashing  is  about  over. 
Prune  drying  is  progressing  rapidly  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  crop  has  been  saved.  Burning  of  stubble, 
plowing  and  grain  seeding  are  making  good  progress. 
Rain  is  needed  by  grain  growers.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are 
in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cloudy  or  foggy  weather  prevailed  along  the  coast, 
but  in  the  interior  conditions  were  favorable  for  raisin 
making  and  fruit  drying.  El  Cajon  raisins  are  reported 
of  unusually  fine  quality,  and  in  all  that  section  the 
raisin  crop  is  said  to  be  much  larger  than  for  several 
years;  the  crop  is  being  handled  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible and  will  probably  all  reach  the  packing  houses  be- 
fore the  fall  rains.  Canneries  are  running  on  late 
peaches,  tomatoes  and  pumpkins.  Wine  making  is  pro- 
gressing. Walnuts  are  of  good  quality,  but  the  yield  is 
light.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition.  Sugar  beets 
are  nearly  all  harvested.  Bean  harvest  is  completed; 
the  yield  is  less  than  that  of  last  season. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending'  6  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  October  22,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  | 
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.98 

4  31 

3  16 

66 

46 
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1.46 
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1  93 

1.70 

80 

48 
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66 
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1.25 

70 
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.59 
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90 

44 
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.77 

.52 

80 

44 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Care  of  Milk  for  City  Supply. 

By  Dh.  W.  N.  Sherman  of  Fresno  at  the  California  Dairymen's 
Convention. 

Milk  is  a  soluble  food  that  in  itself  is  a  complete 
balanced  ration  for  the  human  family — perfect,  yet 
perishable,  and  even  poisonous  when  subjected  to 
changing  temperatures  or  unsanitary  surroundings. 
Probably  no  other  food  product  is  equally  susceptible 
to  the  same  conditions.  Its  value  as  a  food  depends 
entirely  upon  its  purity,  and  its  purity  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  methods  observed  during  and  after 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cow. 

Physiology  and  Composition. — The  water,  the  ash 
and  the  cheesy  matter  are  filtered  directly  by  the 
udder  from  the  cow's  blood.  The  fat  globules  are 
held  in  suspension,  and  are  produced  from  the  cow's 
own  substance  or  body,  so  that  milk  is  said  to  be 
more  than  filtered  blood,  which  it  strongly  resembles 
in  composition,  if  we  substitute  the  oil  or  fat  globules 
for  the  blood  globules.  The  standard  of  milk  is  based 
on  its  component  elements— water,  solids  and  fat. 
Many  cities  formulate  a  standard  to  which  the 
product  must  conform  before  it  is  approved  as  a 
salable  product.  The  standard  milk  of  the  Chicago 
market  contains  87£%  of  water  and  124%  solids.  Its 
solids  are  casein  and  albumen  3.30%,  fat  3. 50%,  sugar 
5%  and  ash  .70%.  These  are  the  component  parts  of 
average  milk.  The  fat  is  the  most  variable  portion, 
and  is  not  of  the  greatest  food  value,  for  it  is  merely 
of  heat-producing  value  in  the  human  economy,  while 
the  albuminoids  contained  in  the  skimmed  milk  are 
the  same  as  lean  meat.  One  quart  of  milk  is  equal 
in  food  value  to  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  beef. 
The  butter  fat  is  lighter  than  water,  while  the  other 
constituents  are  heavier,  the  average  specific  gravity 
being  10.32.  Rich  milk  is  lighter  than  poor  milk, 
the  average  of  one  quart  being  1.18  ounce  fat,  1.18 
ounce  casein,  1.76  ounce  milk  sugar  and  .35  ounce  of 
asb,  held  in  solution  by  30.62  ounces  of  water.  This 
great  dilution,  its  specific  gravity  and  temperature 
when  freshly  drawn,  make  it  a  very  favorable  solu- 
tion for  the  development  of  bacteria.  When  freshly 
drawn  from  the  cow's  udder,  it  i3  slightly  alkaline, 
and  almost  immediately  minute  germs  set  up  the 
work  of  fermentation.  First  the  sugar  changes, 
then  the  cheesy  matter  and  lastly  the  fats.  The 
micro-organisms  cause  the  rapid  souring  of  milk  to 
vary  in  their  action,  some  producing  lactic  acid, 
which  curdles  the  milk,  others  producing  a  similar 
result  by  alkaline  reaction.  Alcoholic  fermentation, 
as  in  koumisse,  is  sometimes  produced  and  occasion- 
ally the  development  of  pigments  results  in  blue  or 
red  milk. 

Souring  of  Milk. — The  souring  of  milk  is  the  re- 
sult generally  of  the  development  of  the  micro- 
organism called  the  bacillus  acidi  lactici,  discovered 
in  1877  by  Lord  Lister,  the  eminent  discoverer  of 
antiseptic  methods  in  surgery.  There  are  several 
other  organisms  present,  but  the  lactic  acid  bacillus 
is  the  chief  factor  in  souring  the  milk.  These  or- 
ganisms may  be  seen  under  the  microscope  in  rapid 
motion,  and  the  various  bacteria  can  only  be  sepa- 
rated and  identified  by  selective  staining,  as  in  micro- 
scopical methods  used  with  other  fluids  containing 
bacteria.  That  cream  sours  first,  often  several 
hours  before  skim  milk  from  the  same  milking,  is  well 
known  to  all  dairymen,  also  that  milk  sours  more 
quickly  in  a  long,  narrow  can  than  in  flat  open  pans 
— a  result  due  entirely  to  cooling  and  aeration. 
These  facts  are  all  clear  if  we  shall  always  remember 
that  all  bacteria  require  certain  conditions  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  etc.,  for  development,  hence  the 
longer  milk  is  kept  warm  the  quicker  we  shall  have 
bacterial  development. 

Other  Changes  in  Milk. — Now,  we  have  been 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  bacillus  common  to  milk.  If 
we  should  attempt  to  consider  the  various  bacteria 
that  reach  the  milk  from  external  surroundings,  we 
might  be  led  into  an  almost  interminable  bacterio- 
logical discussion.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  all  the  sur- 
roundings contribute  bacteria  to  milk,  and  these 
bacteria  have  their  influence  in  rendering  the  milk 
impure  and  unfit  for  food,  as  well  as  unpalatable  and 
disgusting.  When  we  have  bacterial  knowledge  in 
the  dairy,  as  well  as  in  the  creamery,  we  may  suc- 
ceed better  in  securing  clean,  wholesome  milk,  for 
the  dairy  is  generally  the  source  of  all  infection;  and 
when  the  milkers  know  the  properties  of  fresh,  warm 
milk  as  a  fine  culture  medium  for  bacteria,  they  can 
better  understand  why  it  should  be  so  carefully  pro- 
tected from  contamination  through  the  atmosphere 
and  other  sources.  Milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  is 
supposed  to  be  sterile,  even  as  the  blood  is,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  the  milk  in  a  sterile  condition 
without  the  use  of  methods  and  appliances  that  are 
not  practical,  and  the  only  thing  left  is  to  make  the 
best  of  the  matter,  as  it  is,  by  reducing  the  sources 
of  contamination,  by  observing  strict  rules,  by  pro- 
tecting the  milk  from  changes,  by  cooling  and  aerat- 
ing and  by  keeping  in  clean  containers  in  the  proper 
temperature. 

Methods  of  Control. — Even  when  the  milk  is 
drawn  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  im- 
mediate aeration  and  cooling  are  very  important  and 
should  be  done  when  the  .air  is  clean  and  free  from 


dust  and  odors.  In  all  solutions  favorable  to  the 
development  of  spores  and  bacteria  the  keeping  cool 
greatly  retards  their  increase,  and  this  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  temperature. 

In  our  laboratories  we  use  small  incubating  ovens 
for  developing  bacteria  for  study  and  experiment, 
and  we  know  just  how  much  heat  and  how  much  time 
it  takes  to  fully  develop  each  variety.  This  applies 
to  milk,  as  the  following  will  show:  Milk  containing 
975  bacteria  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  59°  for 
three  hours  multiplied  1.06  time,  six  hours  2.5  times, 
and  in  nine  hours  5  times,  whereas  at  95°  they  multi- 
plied in  three  hours  four  times,  in  six  hours  1290,  in 
nine  hours  3794  times.  The  common  source  of  con- 
tamination of  milk  is  from  contact  with  the  air,  par- 
ticles of  dust,  epithelial  cells  and  hair  from  the  cow's 
udder,  and  bacteria  from  the  feet  of  flies.  We  might 
also  include  unclean  vessels,  and  dirt  from  the  hands, 
beard  or  hair  of  the  milker. 

When  we  consider  all  these  sources  it  would  seem 
to  justify  a  hopeless  view  of  any  effort  toward  clean- 
liness. This  is  not  so,  for,  while  we  cannot  practi- 
cally recommend  bacteriological  cleanliness,  we  can 
carry  it  out  practically  by  observing  rules  with 
which  all  are  familiar.  Our  ancestors  were  totally 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  bacteriology  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  bacteria  that  to-day  figures  so 
largely  in  our  lives,  yet  they  knew  how  to  clean  their 
vessels,  and  how  to  keep  milk  and  cream  sweet  for  a 
reasonable  time.  We  would  make  our  rules  as  simple 
and  yet  as  efficient  as  possible  to  carry  out  neces- 
sary cleanliness  by  first  having  well  cleaned,  well 
ventilated,  whitewashed  barns  and  stalls,  cement 
floors,  good  drainage,  gypsum  disinfection  of  floors, 
and  then  have  clean,  careful  milkers  and  clean  cows. 

Dry  hand  milking  is  always  to  be  recommended  and 
the  milker  should  have  clean  hands  and  clean  clothes. 
In  California  it  is  rather  difficult  to  carry  out  these 
rules,  as  our  best  milkers  come  from  the  great  un- 
washed masses  of  the  south  of  Europe.  As  good 
milkers  are  scarce,  the  dairyman  has  often  to  close 
his  eyes  to  minor  matters  if  he  can  accomplish  the 
greater  ones.  Our  hope  at  present  is  that  we  may 
have  married  men  on  the  ranch,  whose  wives  will 
milk.  With  women  in  the  dairy  we  have  clean  milk 
and  gentle  cows.  An  unsympathetic,  cross  or  brutal 
man  milker  is  as  detrimental  to  a  standard  of  pro- 
duction as  a  sack  of  onions  would  be  in  the  creamery. 

The  cow  should  be  carded  and  brushed  in  a  room 
distant  from  where  she  is  to  be  milked  ;  the  udder 
and  thigh,  having  had  the  hair  clipped,  should  be 
washed  off  by  a  special  man  kept  to  do  this  work, 
allowing  the  cows  to  enter  the  milking  stalls  clean. 
The  milker  may  be  provided  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth 
to  wipe  or  dust  off  the  udder  before  milking.  The 
milk,  after  drawing,  should  be  at  once  strained 
through  cloth  into  the  cooler,  and  through  a  second 
cloth  into  sterilized  cans.  This  should  be  done  in  a 
milk  room  screened  so  as  to  exclude  flies.  Outside 
yards  should  be  cleaned  daily,  fences  and  stalls  kept 
well  whitewashed,  gutters  and  floors  well  cleaned 
and  spread  with  gypsum,  which  is  the  best  absorb- 
ent of  odors,  is  a  good  disinfectant,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  manure.  Animals  that 
seem  to  prefer  filthy  beds  to  clean  ones  should  be 
disposed  of. 

Clean  Utensils. — Milk  cans  should  be  first  washed 
in  cold  water  and,  after  soaking  a  few  minutes, 
scrubbed  out  with  a  brush  so  as  to  loosen  all  particles 
adhering  to  the  crevices  or  seams.  Hot  sal  soda 
water  may  be  used  next,  with  thorough  scrubbing 
with  brush.  Lastly,  the  cans  should  be  turned  up- 
side down  over  a  jet  of  steam  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
when  removed  turned  upside  down  on  the  peg  of  the 
can  rack,  where  they  will  dry  and  be  ready  for  use 
when  needed. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  soap,  soapy  powders  and  drying 
towels,  as  they  are  germ  collectors.  All  rough  or 
rusty  places  in  cans  should  be  soldered  or  retinned 
before  using  old  cans.  Milk  poison,  or  tyrotoxicon, 
is  caused  by  unclean  vessels.  We  believe  that  with 
careful  treatment  of  milk  along  the  lines  referred  to 
there  is  no  necessity  for  pasteurizing  or  sterilizing, 
as  both  methods  detract  from  the  milk  its  natural 
flavor,  and  render  it  very  unpalatable  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Sterilization. — The  practicability  of  sterilizing 
milk  and  cream  for  local  trade  was  demonstrated  by 
the  Wisconsin  Dairy  School  and  was  adopted  by 
many  dairies,  but  it  has  since  been  largely  discontin- 
ued, as  it  was  found  that  with  the  same  antiseptic 
cleanliness  the  milk  kept  long  enough  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes,  and  the  pasteurizing  was  an  unneces- 
sary expense. 

Pasteurized  milk,  as  delivered  by  the  milkman,  is 
as  dead  to  the  palate  as  distilled  water,  and  people 
will  not  pay  extra  for  an  article  of  food  that  does  not 
commend  itself  to  their  taste.  Pasteurized  milk  is 
not  so  easily  digested  as  the  natural,  and  for  children 
and  individuals  the  germs  ordinarily  contained  in  the 
milk  are  less  harmful  than  the  loss  of  casein  in  pas- 
teurization. For  ice  cream  and  for  butter  of  a  mild 
flavor  pasteurized  cream  is  good  enough,  but  for  milk 
it  seems  to  offer  no  particular  advantage  over  the 
best  brands  of  condensed  milk. 

Another  objection  is  that  it  is  said  to  cause  scurvy 
and  the  digestive  ferment  is  destroyed. 

Chilling  and  Separation. — Milk  and  cream  well 
I  chilled,  when  freshly  drawn  and  placed  in  refriger- 


ators at  33°,  keep  sweet  for  three  weeks.  Many  of 
the  Eastern  dairies,  selling  certified  milk,  use  the 
separator  to  remove  impurities.  This  acts  as  a 
centrifuge  and  deposits  all  impurities  of  a  solid  nature 
at  the  periphery  of  the  separator  bowl,  where  it  is 
permanently  lodged.  After  cooling,  the  milk  and 
cream  can  be  again  mixed  together  or  run  together 
from  the  separator  over  the  cooling  trough  into  the 
bottling  tank.  Milk  from  our  own  dairy  has  been 
carried  on  a  camping  trip,  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  remained  sweet  for  four  and  one-half  days, 
being  carried  in  a  camp  wagon.  In  Berlin  milk  is 
filtered,  to  remove  mucus,  epithelial  cells,  etc.,  but 
separation  seems  to  do  the  work  equally  well. 

Preservatives. — Education  along  the  lines  of  pre- 
serving milk  by  natural  and  harmless  methods  should 
be  extended  among  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ducer. After  the  milk  is  delivered  it  is  frequently 
treated  carelessly  or  neglected  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  warm  place,  or  it  maybe  placed  in  a  refrigerator 
with  meats  and  other  food;  and  when  it  is  spoiled 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  consumer,  the  milk- 
man is  blamed  for  it.  This  is  too  frequently  the  case 
and  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  tempts  the  dairymen 
to  resort  to  preservatives  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
customer  with  an  article  that  will  keep  longer  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Preservaline  and  its  various 
mixtures  are  widely  advertised  and  strongly  declared 
as  harmless  preservatives  of  food  products.  The  law 
should  reach  the  makers  and  sellers  of  these  formalin 
products,  and  thus  remove  the  cause  for  their  use. 

The  London  Lancet  relates  an  experiment  in  feed- 
ing kittens  on  milk  containing  boracic  acid — 80 
grams  to  the  gallon  of  milk.  All  died  within  four 
weeks,  while  other  kittens  fed  on  the  same  milk  with- 
out the  acid  thrived.  Deadly  results  came  from  milk 
treated  with  formaldehyde — the  younger  the  kittens 
the  quicker  they  died. 

In  the  last  few  years  a  more  deadly  drug  has  been 
introduced — formalin — a  concentrated  product  of  the 
above,  where  one  part  was  added  to  1000  parts  of 
milk  containing  640,000  germs.  After  forty-eight 
hours  the  milk  was  sterile  and  remained  so  for  four 
days.  Formalin  is  volatile,  and  after  a  week's  time 
the  above  amount  can  scarcely  be  detected.  It 
renders  the  proteids  insoluble,  and  by  adding  1  dram 
of  pepsin  and  10  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  formalin  to  1000  parts  of  milk  a 
normal  digestion  is  not  interfered  with  and  the  danger 
of  using  the  drug  is  lessened.  "Freezine,"  a  trade 
name,  is  practically  the  same,  and  the  various  solu- 
tions recommended  for  the  various  food  products  is 
only  a  different  strength  solution.  There  is  positive 
danger  in  using  more  than  one  part  to  5000  of  milk 
for  healthy  people,  while  those  of  weak  digestion  and 
babies  can  not  take  it  at  all. 

While  we  in  America  are  seeking  to  protect  our 
food  products  from  these  poisonous  adulterants, 
Germany  astounds  us  through  no  less  an  authority 
than  Prof.  Lieberich,  who,  at  a  recent  Berlin  con- 
vention, said  he  did  not  believe  that  in  the  proper 
use  of  borax  and  boracic  acid  they  were  any  worse 
than  pepper  and  mustard.  The  words  "  proper  use  " 
were  not  defined,  but  it  was  claimed  as  untenable  for 
Germany  to  pass  laws  forbidding  their  use.  Dr.  Ger- 
lach  of  Wiesbaden  declared  that  boracic  acid  had 
been  in  use  for  decades  and  other  speakers  declared 
it  harmless.  In  the  face  of  this,  does  it  seem  con- 
sistent that  they  should  be  so  sensitive  to  a  little  sul- 
phurous acid  and  declare  against  admitting  our  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  ?  The  British  Government,  after 
careful  investigation,  saw  no  reason  for  prohibiting 
borax  and  boracic  acid  in  food  products,  and  the  Ger- 
man Government  decided  the  same  way. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  great  milk 
consumers  compared  to  other  nations,  as  we  use  only 
254  gallons  per  capita  .annually,  while  the  Scots  and 
Hollanders  use  two-thirds  more.  The  consumption 
could  no  doubt  be  greatly  increased  by  the  selling  of 
a  clean,  wholesome,  unadulterated  milk  from  dairies, 
kept  clean  and  open  to  inspection. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  solution  of 
the  question,  "How  shall  we  best  treat  milk  for  de- 
livery to  consumers  ?  "  is  clearly  settled  by  observ- 
ing perfect  cleanliness,  clarification  and  aeration. 
While  pasteurization  will  lengthen  its  keeping  and 
condensation  adds  to  its  preservation  indefinitely,  we 
can  find  in  these  simpler  methods  all  that  we  desire. 
Will  the  consumer  pay  the  extra  expense  incident  to 
carrying  out  sanitary  measures  in  the  dairy  ?  If  the 
dairyman  adds  extra  expense  to  the  production  of 
clean  milk,  the  consumer  must  pay  extra  for  a  better 
article.  The  loss  to  high-class  dairies  from  loss  and 
breakage  of  bottles  alone  is  something  startling. 
This  can  only  be  settled  by  the  adoption  of  some 
cheap  substitute  in  the  shape  of  a  paper  carton. 
These  can  be  made  of  sterilized  paper  and  will  fill  the 
need  perfectly. 

Summary. — In  conclusion,  a  synopsis  of  our  rules 
for  furnishing  pure  milk  to  the  consumer  is  about  as 
follows: 

I  should  recommend  for  every  city  or  town  one  or 
more  well  paid  inspectors  of  dairies — a  man  of  good 
common  sense,  honest  and  thoroughly  active  in  the 
duties,  which  would  be  to  inspect  all  dairies  and  see 
that  the  rules  laid  down  by  boards  of  health  or  other 
city  authorities  are  carefully  carried  out.  These 
rules  would  be  those  referred  to  this  paper. 

I  should  not  try  to  put  all  in  force  at  once,  but 
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would  begin  with  a  few  rules  at  a  time  and  gradually 
add  to  them  as  the  dairyman  progressed  in  his  will- 
ingness and  knowledge.  The  city  government  or  the 
board  of  health,  making  these  rules,  should  be  men  of 
high  integrity,  fair  and  honest,  untainted  by  politics, 
unbiased  and  beyond  the  influence  of  any  clique  or 
corporation,  and  they  should  carefully  consider  the 
side  of  the  producer  as  well  as  that  of  the  consumer. 

A  careful,  competent  inspector  can  soon  be  in  har- 
mony with  dairymen,  if  they  are  shown  fair  considera- 
tion and  the  rules  formulated  for  him  can  be  gradu- 
ally enforced  and  finally  completed  as  to  their  appli- 
cation and  detail.  The  dairyman  must  be  educated 
up  to  the  standard  desired.  This  can  not  be  done  all 
at  once,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  do  it.  After 
this  matter  is  adjusted  with  the  dairyman,  and  he 
has  become  obedient  and  reconciled,  he  will  certainly 
see  the  advantage  of  the  system  and  will  willingly  co- 
operate in  other  matters  for  his  own  interest. 

Next  we  should  recommend  the  establishment  and 
maintenance,  either  by  co-operative  or  other  methods, 
of  a  refrigerating  plant,  when  each  dairyman  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  storing  his  milk  and  cream  until 
he  is  ready  to  deliver  it.  Then  educate  the  consumer 
by  distributing  a  little  reading  circular  occasionally 
with  the  milk,  or  have  the  directions  printed  on  the 
outside  of  the  paper  carton,  and  we  believe  the  ques- 
tion is  solved. 
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The  Alkali-Drainage  Investigations  at  Fresno. 

By  C.  Q.  Elliott,  Expert  in  Charge  of   Drainage  Investigations. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  many,  if  not  to  all,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fresno,  that  surveys  have  been  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Irrigation  Inves- 
tigations. Prof.  O.  V.  P.  Stout  of  Nebraska  has 
conducted  the  work  with  the  view  of  securing  such 
data  as  would  be  necessary  to  use  in  handling  the 
drainage  question  intelligently.  A  large  amount  of 
work  has  been  done,  results  of  which  will  be  made 
available  to  those  interested  in  this  matter  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  put  in  suitable  form. 

Points  in  View. — The  object  of  drainage  in  this 
vicinity  is  : 

1.  To  prevent  the  plane  of  soil  water  from  rising 
to  such  a  height  that  evaporation  will  take  place  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deposit  alkali  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face. 

2.  To  retain  the  water  at  such  a  depth  that  the 
roots  of  vines  and  trees  will  not  be  injured  by  the 
superabundance  of  moisture. 

3.  To  reclaim  land  now  seeped  up  and  injured  by 
an  excess  of  alkali  which  has  been  brought  to  the 
surface  by  the  repeated  annual  rising  of  the  water 
line  of  the  soil. 

How  efficient  drainage  may  be  secured  with  the 
least  outlay  is  a  question  which,  while  it  concerns  all, 
applies  to  some  with  a  peculiar  force,  as  they  con- 
template the  gradual  wasting  of  their  fruitful 
lands. 

The  Local  Conditions. — The  tract  of  land  for 
which  drainage  is  most  desirable,  and  for  which  it 
will  prove  of  greatest  immediate  value,  is  a  plane 
without  the  shadow  of  natural  drainage  valleys  into 
which  water  can  be  gathered.  This  plane  has  a  slope 
of  5  feet  per  mile  towards  the  west  and  southwest. 
The  main  irrigation  canals,  as  a  rule,  run  with  the 
slope  of  the  land  at  such  intervals  and  on  such  loca- 
tions that  the  land  may  be  irrigated  from  both  sides 
of  the  canal. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
excess  of  water  formed  in  the  soil  comes  directly 
from  the  seepage  of  the  canals  passing  first  down- 
ward, and,  then  by  reason  of  a  constant  head,  perco- 
lating rapidly  through  the  lower  soil,  and  afterwards 
reappearing  at  the  lower  surface  levels. 

The  Method. — From  the  surveys  and  such  other 
data  as  have  been  gathered,  we  think  that  the  public 
drains  should  be  constructed  on  east  and  west  lines 
one-half  mile  apart,  and  that  they  should  be  from  5 
to  7  feet  deep  in  order  to  retain  the  water  level  at 
the  proper  distance  from  the  surface.  The  capillary 
power  of  the  lighter  soils  appears  to  be,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  much  as  4  feet — that  is,  water  will  rise  a 
distance  of  4  feet  in  the  soil  above  the  water  line. 
With  main  drains  located  as  indicated,  land  lying  be- 
tween them  may  be  reached  by  lateral  drains  and 
treated  as  found  neccessary,  using  the  mains  as  drain- 
age outlets. 

The  choice  between  open  ditches  and  closed  drains 
is  a  matter  meriting  careful  attention  ;  the  depth  to 
which  they  should  be  made  will  necessitate  a  right  of 
way  24  feet  wide  aside  from  the  land  required  for  ex- 
cavated earth,  which  must  be  cared  for.  Not  many 
of  the  avenues  are  wide  enough  to  receive  a  ditch  of 
this  kind,  while  a  right  of  way  through  valuable  vine- 
yards and  orchards  would,  in  most  cases,  be  costly, 
and  in  some  impossible  to  obtain  at  any  reasonable 
price.  As  far  as  drainage  is  concerned,  they  are  not 
as  efficient  at  maintaining  a  low  water  level  as  closed 
drains  of  proper  size.  On  the  other  hand,  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  cleaning  of  the  tile-drain  sys- 
tem to  .prevent  the  accumulation  of  roots,  and  in 
either  case  the  system  must  be  cared  for  with  effic- 
ient persistency. 


The  Outflow. — The  disposition  of  drainage  water 
by  gravitation  alone  would  involve  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  long  open  ditches  having  an  outlet  in  a 
common  intercepting  ditch,  which  should  run  south- 
westerly across  the  west  end  of  the  entire  tract  out 
into  the  plains.  In  this  case  the  entire  tract  would 
have  to  be  treated  as  one  district  constructed  and 
operated  as  such. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  ordinary  run  and 
drainage  water  does  not  contain  enough  alkali  to 
make  it  objectionable  for  irrigation  purposes,  as  it 
often  has  been  regarded,  so  that  the  water  developed 
by  the  drainage  of  the  land,  by  whatever  method 
may  be  adopted,  will  be  an  available  irrigation 
supply. 

The  plan  proposed  of  pumping  water  which  is  col- 
lected by  the  drainage  system  into  the  supply  ditches 
seems  to  be  open  to  no  objection,  except  the  expense 
in  installing  and  maintaining  a  plant.  The  division  of 
the  entire  tract  into  districts  of  from  1000  to  1600 
acres  will  permit  the  use  of  drain  tile  from  10  inches 
to  22  inches  in  diameter,  whereas  larger  districts 
would  require  drains  which  would  cost  more  than  the 
construction  of  a  separate  pumping  plant.  A  dis- 
trict may  be  formed  and  operated  by  itself,  or  a 
group  of  them  may  be  placed  under  one  organization, 
as  land  owners  may  elect. 

The  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  pumps  and  the 
adaptability  of  gas  engines  and  cheapness  of  fuel  oil 
will  make  it  possible  to  operate  and  care  for  a  sys- 
tem where  two  or  three  districts  are  placed  in  one 
group,  at  a  cost  estimated  not  to  exceed  $1  per  acre 
per  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  system  of  drainage 
in  this  soil  will  care  for  itself  if  efficient  service  is  de- 
sired. A  sufficiently  intensive  system  of  fruit  grow- 
ing must  be  practiced  to  pay  for  and  maintain  drains 
with  which  some  annual  expense  for  maintenance  is 
connected. 

The  cheapest  system  which  can  be  built  is  one  in 
which  the  combination  of  open  ditches  and  tile  drains 
is  used,  the  open  ditches  being  employed  where  the 
tile  required  would  be  greater  than  14  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

Taking  the  best  quotations  we  can  get  on  pipe  at 
present,  the  complete  drain- tile  system  will  cost  from 
$12  to  $14  per  acre;  but  with  better  prices  which  may 
possibly  be  obtained,  the  cost  should  be  reduced  to 
$10  to  $12  per  acre. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  have  a  promi- 
nent bearing  upon  the  matter,  and  which  must  be 
necessarily  considered;  but  these  may  serve  to  bring 
the  facts  before  the  attention  of  readers,  and  indicate 
the  data  for  estimates  which  are  now  being  worked 
out. 

LOCAL  TILE  MANUFACTURE. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Republican  reporter, 
Mr.  Elliott  gave  the  following  additional  informa- 
tion : 

In  considering  the  details  of  the  drainage  work 
proposed  for  this  locality,  it  is  found  that  the  prices 
of  excavation  and  of  drain  tile  are  the  controlling 
items  entering  into  the  estimate  of  cost.  In  some 
sections  of  Colorado  box  drains  made  of  spruce  lum- 
ber are  used  with  success  in  draining  alkali  land, 
which  is  devoted  to  alfalfa,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets. 
The  argument  used  that  lumber,  when  kept  sat- 
urated with  water,  is  lasting,  is  correct,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  found  that  portions  of  the  drain  will  not 
be  saturated  continually,  and  hence  will  soon  decay; 
at  least,  that  is  the  history  of  board  drains  else- 
where. For  obvious  reasons,  they  ought  to  be  im- 
practicacle  here,  except  where  the  pressure  of 
quicksand  might  necessitate  their  temporary  use. 

It  is  the  experience  of  those  who  have  used  drain 
tile  that  shipments  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles, the  nearest  points  of  manufacture,  are  quite 
expensive.  The  best  prices  quoted  by  these  concerns 
are  used  in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  Fresno  drain- 
age, with  the  hope,  however,  that  much  lower  prices 
may  be  obtained  where  construction  begins.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  drain  tile  should  be  made  here, 
and  I  understand  that  the  matter  has  received  some 
attention  from  our  clay  workers  who  are  in  the  brick 
business. 

I  have  taken  occasion  to  examine  some  of  the  avail- 
able clays  which  may  be  obtained  within  20  miles  of 
the  city,  and  have  found  a  striking  similarity  in  the 
adobe  soils,  as  they  are  called.  Some  are  a  little 
heavier  than  others,  but  elements  of  clay  are  silica 
and  alumina— the  latter  necessary  to  make  it  plastic, 
and  to  act  as  a  binder  to  unite  other  elements  in  the 
molding  and  drying  and  burning  of  the  ware.  The 
essential  elements  of  a  clay  are  silica  and  alumina, 
which  for  pioe  manufacture  should  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  40%  to  60%  of  the  former  to  20%  to  40%  of  the 
latter. 

The  analysis  of  the  adobe  clays  rarely  show  more 
than  8%  to  10%  of  alumina,  but  give  as  high  as  80% 
of  silica  and  other  insoluble  substances,  granite  sand 
being  prominent.  Some  finer  surface  fruit  soils  show 
less  than  1%  of  alumina.  The  other  substances  pres- 
ent, such  as  iron,  magnesia,  lime,  etc.,  would  prob- 
ably not  be  detrimental  if  the  clay  contained  suf- 
ficient alumina.  It  is,  further,  quite  probable  that  if 
a  high-grade  clay— that  is,  one  containing  a  high  per 
cent  of  alumina — can  be  found  and  mixed  with  the 
adobe,  a  good  drain  tile  can  be  produced.  Tile  should 
be  hard  burned,  vitrified,  if  possible,  true  and  uniform 


in  shape.  To  manufacture  such,  a  good  clay  will  be 
essential. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  bed  of  fine  clay  or  of  pot- 
ter's clay  can  be  found  in  the  hills  which  may  be  used 
to  supply  the  deficiency  so  marked  in  the  clay  which 
is  here  used  for  making  brick.  A  little  experimenting 
and  testing  in  a  practical  way  will  be  necessary  after 
a  clay  containing  the  essential  elements  is  found;  but 
the  clay  worker  who  will  do  this  and  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing a  good  drain  tile  will  contribute  much  to  the 
industrial  wealth  of  this  section,  of  which  he  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  a  liberal  share.  In  view  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  establishment  of  such  an  industry  near 
the  city,  such  investigations  should  receive  every  en- 
couragement. Some  of  the  factories  which  ship  their 
tile  here  get  all  the  material  which  they  use  from  dis- 
tant points,  and  thereby  incur  large  bills  for  the 
transportation  of  their  raw  material  to  their  works, 

Fuel  oil  for  burning,  which  is  usually  a  large  item 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  is  here  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum by  reason  of  the  proximity  of  the  oil  fields. 
Upon  consulting  our  brick  men,  I  find  that  the  cost 
of  burning  brick  is  as  low  as  it  is  in  Eastern  yards, 
where  the  most  favorable  prices  of  coal  prevail.  It 
is  certainly  a  matter  which  merits  further  investi- 
gation. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Fowl  Tick  and  Its  Treatment. 

We  have  had  this  pest  under  discussion  fre- 
quently as  its  presence  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valley  is  sometimes  painfully  apparent.  Lo- 
cal experience  has  been  that  spraying  and  fumi- 
gating houses  and  sheds  are  largely  useless.  We 
have  already  given  the  Australian  observations, 
which  agree  with  ours.  Only  heroic  measures  seem 
to  be  worth  making.  In  the  last  received  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  of  Western  Australia,  there 
is  an  article  on  the  fowl  tick  which  contains 
information  which  our  poultry  people  in  tick  districts 
should  know. 

Life  History. — The  female,  which  is  larger  than 
the  male,  lays  a  great  number  of  eggs.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  clusters  from  30  to  a  100  or  more.  In 
some  cases  even  the  young  are  born  hatched.  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  crevices  of  wood  work,  or  under  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  in  any  sheltered  situation.  The 
young  are  soon  hatched.  They  are  about  one- 
twenty-fifth  or  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  long.  They 
possess  four  distinct  pairs  of  legs.  The  anterior  pair 
are  short,  and  extend  parallel  to  the  mandibles. 
The  anterior  pair  of  legs  and  mandibles  project  in 
front  of  anterior  end  of  the  body. 

The  adult  parasites  frequently  moult,  and  seem, 
even  when  deprived  of  food,  to  regain  new  vigor  af- 
ter moulting.  They  can  be  kept  nine  months,  and 
even  longer  without  food. 

Habits. — They  are  nocturnal  in  habit.  They  hide 
by  day  in  the  crevices  of  the  fowl  houses,  or  other 
secluded  places,  and  may  even  perhaps  hide  under 
the  wings  of  fowls,  and  they  issue  forth  at  night  to 
commit  their  depredations.  They  prey  on  the  blood 
of  fowls,  and  cause  anaemia  and  death.  When  they 
have  sucked  themselves  full  of  blood  they  fall  off  the 
fowls  and  retire  into  the  crevices,  and  come  out 
again  when  hungry.  When  they  bite  their  victims 
they  may  also  inject  a  poison  into  their  blood 
streams.  The  Ixodes  plumbeus  injects  a  poison  into 
its  victims.  Its  bite  sets  up  considerable  irritation 
around  the  spot.  The  Argasides  creep  in  masses 
upon  their  victims  and  get  under  their  wings  and 
legs. 

Symptoms  Produced  by  the  Tick.— The  symptoms 
are  indefinite.  The  fowls  droop,  refuse  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  unable  to  move 
about,  and  die  of  exhaustion.  As  the  ticks  are  not, 
except  in  rare  cases,  seen  about  by  day  the  cause 
of  the  mortality  may  for  a  long  time  escape  notice, 
but  examination  of  the  fowl  houses  at  night  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause. 

Remedial  Measures.— The  Argasides  are  very 
tenacious  of  life,  and  the  only  way  they  can  be  de- 
stroyed, when  found  on  the  bodies  of  fowls  is  by  re- 
sorting to  remedies  that,  whilst  suffocating  them, 
will  not  injure  the  birds.  To  kill  these  pests  it  is 
necessary  to  block  up  their  stigmata  or,  breathing 
pores,  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the  air  tubes. 
When  their  breathing  is  arrested  they  die  practically  of 
suffocation.  It  has  been  found,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  kerosene  alone  is  not  an  effective  remedy,  but 
that  kerosene  and  soap  emulson  is.  Oil  alone  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon,  but  a  mixture  of  oil  (two  parts), 
caustic  potash,  10  per  cent  solution  (four  parts), 
and  kerosene  (six  parts)  is  a  deadly  compound  to  tick, 
and  makes  a  most  effective  dip.  Mixtures  of  kero- 
sene and  oil  bring  about  death,  so  also  do  mixtures 
of  oil  and  caustic  potash.  Strong  solutions  of  am- 
monia in  time  kill  them,  but  alcohol  entirely  fails  to 
injure  them.  Strong  solutions  of  either  arsenious 
acid  or  perchloride  of  mercury  are  absolutely  worth- 
less remedies. 

When  fowl  tick  appears  on  a  place  there  is  no 
other  course  open,  if  the  owner  wishes  to  rid  himself 
of  the  pest,  but  to  pull  down  wooden  fowl  houses  and 
erect  corrugated  iron  ones  capable  of  being  readily 
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dismantled.  The  houses  should  from  time  to  time  be 
dismantled  and  washed  with  solution  of  lime  and  sul- 
phur. All  places  that  harbor  tick  should,  where 
practicable,  be  burnt,  but  where  this  is  impractable 
all  crevices  should  be  cemented  up  and  coated  with 
tar.  Tick  hide  sometimes  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
and  such  trees  should  be  uprooted  and  burnt.  No 
half-measures  are  of  any  use  in  attempting  to  ex- 
terminate this  pest,  but  the  most  drastic  measures 
must  be  adopted  to  secure  successful  eradication. 
All  crates  arriving  from  places  where  fowl  tick 
abound  should  be  destroyed,  as,  by  means  of  such 
crates,  the  disease  may  get  introduced  into  localities 
previously  free  from  it. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Occurrence  of  Grain  Smut. 

To  tiie  Editor: — I  noticed  an  article  in  your  last 
issue  about  smut  in  grain,  especially  in  wheat,  and 
about  the  depth  of  planting  wheat,  etc. 

I  don't  think  the  depth  of  planting  has  a  thing  to 
do  with  smut  in  grain.  I  have  seen  smut  lots  of 
time  and  in  every  case  it  was  where  they  did  not 
bluestone,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  I  have  raised 
wheat  for  a  good  many  years,  but  never  raised  smut, 
and  if  you  care  to  print  this  explanation  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  bluestone  my  seed: 

TnE  Method. — First  have  a  dipping  trough  or  box 
that  will  hold  three  tied  sacks  set  on  their  ends,  each 
holding  about  100  pounds.  From  this  trough  have  a 
good  long  drain  board.  I  use  a  wagon  bed  made 
strong  and  tight.  I  use  about  six  or  seven  pounds  of 
bluestone  to  one  ton  of  wheat;  I  would  sooner  use 
eight  pounds  than  five.  The  easiest  way  to  dissolve 
bluestone  is  to  put  it  in  a  sack,  hang  the  sack  in  the 
mouth  of  your  dipping  trough,  keeping  the  sack 
away  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  The  bluestone 
will  in  this  way  dissolve  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for 
it;  then  dip  your  sacks,  leaving  each  sack  in  about 
three  minutes,  well  covered  with  the  water.  If  it  is 
done  this  way  I  will  guarantee  you  no  smut.  I  don't 
care  how  you  plant  your  seed.  Sow  as  soon  as  con- 
venient after  bluestoning.  I  always  sow  as  soon 
as  the  seed  dries  and  plant  about  3  to  4  inches 
deep.  I  hope  our  friend  will  understand  this  expla- 
nation and  that  he  will  have  no  smut.  I  treat  bar- 
ley just  the  same;  oats  I  don't  know  much  about. 

Rio  Vista.  Subscriber. 

AFTERWARD,  BUT  NOT  BECAUSE. 

To  the  Editor: — Some  weeks  ago  I  was  at  the 
farm  of  Robert  Dunning  &  Son  of  St.  Johns,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  While  looking  at  their  growing  broom- 
corn  they  asked  me  the  cause  of  so  much  smut.  I 
did  not  know,  besides  I  was  a  stranger  in  California. 
After  reading  the  question  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  the  4th  inst.  I  remembered  they  said  they 
had  planted  5  or  6  inches  deep.  Is  this  a  case  in 
point  ?  P.  Allino. 

.Sacramento. 

Not  necessary;  we  doubt  if  depth  affects  the  occur- 
rence at  all. 


FORESTRY. 


Forestry  Education  in  California. 


By  E.  J.  Wickson,  University  of  California,  in  Water  and  Forest 
for  October. 

The  University  of  California  is  ready  and  anxious  to 
undertake  instruction  in  forestry.  There  is  frequent  in- 
quiry from  students  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  work.  The  demand,  too,  for  trained  foresters  is 
making  itself  heard.  A  school  of  forestry  might  be 
opened  if  $10,000  were  available  for  its  support  the  first 
year  and  $15,000  the  second.  This  money  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  State  many  fold  through  results  that 
would  accrue  in  a  few  years.  The  amount  needed  is  in- 
deed insignificant  as  compared  with  the  enormous  inter- 
ests involved.  I  have  suggested  to  a  number  of  individ- 
uals who  have  made  inquiry  concerning  suitable  objects 
of  boneficence  the  endowment  of  the  study  of  forestry, 
but  have  always  been  met  with  the  reply  that  this  is 
something  the  State  should  provide.  —  Benj.  Ide 
Wheeler,  President. 

The  three  States  whose  western  boundaries  lie  on 
the  Pacific  ocean  have  a  total  woodland  area  of 
nearly  150,000  square  miles  and  standing  merchant- 
able timber  to  the  amount  of  620,000,000,000  feet, 
board  measure — about  one-third  of  all  the  standing 
timber  of  the  United  States. 

One-fifth  of  the  woodland  of  these  three  Pacific 
States  is  included  in  national  reserves;  one-eighth  of 
it  is  covered  by  private  and  corporate  ownership — 
consequently  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  has  its 
future  still  determinable  by  national  law  and  policy. 
Evidently  such  laws  and  policies  should  embody  the 
most  exact  knowledge  and  the  broadest  enlightment 
on  forest  interests  and  operations. 

These  three  Pacific  States  cut  during  1900  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  lumber  product  of  the  United  States. 
Three  States  on  the  Great  Lakes  cut  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  national  product  and  three  other  States 
in  the  southern  pine  belt  cut  another  quarter.  But 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  though  the  Pacific  States 
are  cutting  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  national  lum- 
ber product,  the  volume  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 


value  of  the  lumber  product  of  the  three  Pacific 
States  has  increased  60%  during  the  last  decade  and 
900%  during  the  last  two  decades.  Evidently,  again, 
such  rapid  increase  in  production  and  consequent 
rate  of  deforestation  should  suggest  the  advisability 
of  the  most  intelligent  administration  of  timber  lands 
by  those  who  have  secured  title  to  them. 

Fortunately,  there  has  arisen  upon  the  basis  of  a 
long  term  of  European  observation  and  experience, 
recently  enriched  by  American  research  and  experi- 
mentation, a  series  of  demonstrations  of  fact,  law  and 
method  which  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  forestry 
science,  and  it  has  been  amply  proven  that 
this  science  is  not  only  capable  of  exposition  and 
communication  by  educational  methods,  but  that 
it  can  actuate  arts  and  industries  of  economic 
soundness,  practical  feasibility  and  business  suc- 
cess. Education  in  forestry  has  won  for  itself 
an  honorable  and  enduring  place  among  other 
branches  of  technical  education  and  training.  The 
possession  of  forestry  science  and  the  adoption  of 
policies  and  practices  which  flow  from  it,  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  forest  conservation,  forest  use 
and  forest  extension  all  rest. 

Forest  sentiment  and  forest  industry,  widely  apart 
now  in  motive  and  purpose,  must  find  a  reconciliation 
of  their  differences  in  forestry  science,  which  will  de- 
fine modus  vivendi  for  both.  The  pressing  conditions 
which  are  suggested  by  the  situation  in  which  the 
forests  of  the  Pacific  States  now  stand,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  national  future  and  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  territory  which  they  now  enrich  and 
adorn,  can  only  be  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
popularization  of  the  principles  of  forestry  science 
and  the  methods  of  forestry  industry  motivated 
thereby. 

It  is  fortunate  that  there  widely  prevails  on  this 
coast  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  beneficient  poten- 
tiality of  forestry  science  in  the  solution  of  our  local 
forest  problems.  The  influence  exerted  by  the  Water 
and  Forest  Association,  the  Sierra  club,  the  Forestry 
Section  of  the  Los  Angeles  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
other  organizations,  as  well  as  by  intelligent  and 
devoted  individuals,  has  created  a  wide  sentiment  in 
favor  not  alone  of  the  poetic  act  of  tree  saving,  but 
in  favor  of  intelligent  tree  cutting.  Owners  of  tim- 
ber lands  and  managers  of  lumber  associations  are 
also  awakened  to  the  possibility  of  proceeding  profit- 
ably without  destroying  the  forest  value  of  lands  they 
cut  over.  Some  of  the  recent  purchases  of  great 
magnitude  are  to  be  administered  with  an  eye  to  the 
future,  and  all  are  ready  to  be  convinced  of  the  prac- 
ticability and  profitability  of  methods  prescribed  by 
forestry  science.  There  is  then  a  wide  demand  for 
full  knowledge  of  what  forestry  science  is  and  what 
it  can  do  for  this  richly  forested  coast — in  short,  for 
forestry  education. 

Proof  of  this  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  public 
press  and  in  the  public  assemblies  of  those  following 
various  professions  and  avocations.  Proof  also  of  a 
most  definite  character  is  found  in  the  experience  of 
those  engaged  in  instruction  in  branches  of  botany 
and  horticulture  in  the  University.  A  number  of 
young  men  are  taking  preliminary  studies  and  are 
seeking  opportunities  for  observation  by  acting 
as  rangers  on  the  forest  reserves  during 
University  vacations.  They  desire  to  become 
professional  foresters  and  will  make  their 
way  to  distant  institutions  where  forestry  is  taught, 
unless  similar  opportunities  for  instruction  are 
offered  here.  The  number  who  can  provide  for  edu- 
cation at  the  East  and  abroad  is  naturally  limited 
and  will  not  meet  the  demand  which  is  arising. 
Again,  it  is  not  fitting  that  young  men  should  go 
away  from  the  country  of  the  grandest  forests  to 
study  forestry.  The  skilled  teachers  should  be 
brought  here,  given  an  opportunity  to  adapt  their 
science  to  local  forest  condit  ons,  furnished  with 
ample  forest  acres  for  their  demonstrations  and 
enabled  to  take  their  pupils  to  our  own  forests  for 
most  important  lines  of  instruction  in  methods  and 
practices. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Spraying  for  Walnut  Bacteriosis. 

By  Mr.  E.  G.  Ware,  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Fullerton. 

I  am  asked  to  state  the  results  of  some  experiments 
we  have  made  this  year  in  spraying  walnuts  for  the 
bacteria  disease  that  is  destroying  our  nuts.  We 
used  Bordeaux  mixture  for  one  experiment  and  simply 
whitewash  for  another.  The  experiment  is  yet  incom- 
plete, so  I  can  only  state  the  results  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  We  took  a  20-acre  orchard  for  our  experi- 
ment and  sprayed  two  rows  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  two  with  whitewash,  leaving  two  un- 
sprayed  rows  of  trees  between  each  set.  We  picked 
the  nuts  up  as  they  fell,  and  placed  them  in  barrels. 
Our  first  spraying  was  done  the  first  of  April,  just 
as  the  buds  were  starting  to  put  out.  The  second 
spraying  took  place  the  latter  part  of  May,  when  the 
nuts  were  well  developed.  During  the  forepart  of 
the  season  the  Bordeaux-sprayed  trees  showed  50% 
less  infected  nuts  than  the  unsprayed  trees  and  the 
whitewash-sprayed  trees  17%  less.  At  the  present 
time  the  Bordeaux  still  holds  the  record  of  50%  in  its 
favor,  while  the  whitewash  shows  no  advantage  over 


the  unsprayed  trees;  showing  that  in  the  forepart  of 
the  season  the  infections  were  not  as  bad  as  on  the 
unsprayed  trees,  and  merely  took  it  longer  to  make 
the  nuts  drop. 

The  trees  sprayed  will  have  been  set  out  eleven 
years  next  spring,  and  took  fifteen  gallons  of  spray 
to  the  tree  the  first  spraying,  and  thirty  gallons  the 
second  time  when  the  trees  were  in  full  leaf.  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  made  of  ten  pounds  of  blue- 
stone  and  ten  pounds  of  quicklime  to  100  gallons  of 
water.  In  making  this  spray  it  is  better  to  have  it 
just  the  right  measure.  Our  spray  tank  held  300 
gallons.  It  took  six  50-gallon  barrels  to  fill  it.  In 
three  gunnysacks  we  put  five  pounds  of  bluestone 
eaeh,  and  suspended  these  in  three  barrels  of  water. 
In  the  other  three  barrels  we  slacked  five  pounds  of 
quicklime  each.  The  lime  water  must  be  run  through 
a  very  fine  sieve.  This  sieve  was  made  of  a  deep  box 
which  fitted  into  the  barrel;  over  the  bottom  of  the 
box  we  nailed  two  thicknesses  of  window  screen.  The 
suction  hose  of  the  tank  pump  was  put  into  a  barrel. 
The  bluestone  solution  and  the  screened  lime  water 
were  poured  into  the  barrel  in  equal  parts  as  the 
pump  took  it  up.  These  solutions,  going  through  the 
force  pump,  were  well  mixed. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture,  including  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring it,  cost  us  85  cents  per  100  gallons.  We  paid 
a  power  spray  outfit  1  cent  per  gallon  to  put  it  on  the 
trees.  The  whole  cost  of  spraying  was  nearly  28 
cents  per  tree  the  second  time. 

Following  the  paper  many  questions  were  asked. 
Mr.  Ware  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  disease  was 
largely  affected  by  climatic  conditions  and  that  it 
seemed  to  thrive  most  where  the  soil  was  light  and 
sandy ;  he  would,  however,  advise  planting  walnuts 
on  this  soil,  as  he  thought  the  crop  was  profitable, 
even  under  these  adverse  conditions.  Several  opin- 
ions were  given  on  the  future  of  the  walnut ;  some 
thought  the  future  was  not  very  bright,  and  the  ar- 
gument they  advanced  was  that  any  crop  that  had  to 
be  constantly  doctored  could  not  be  very  valuable. 


THE  APIARY. 


The  Foul  Brood  Work  in  Fresno. 


The  Fresno  Board  of  Supervisors  last  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  Republican,  spent  most  of  a  day  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  foul  brood  in  the  apiaries. 
The  California  Bee  Keepers'  Association  has  taken  up 
the  matter  and  there  were  present  at  the  meeting 
President  J.  P.  Johnson  of  Fresno,  head  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Bee  Inspector  Bowen  and  others  interested 
in  the  production  of  honey.  The  matter  took  shape 
through  the  introduction  of  an  ordinance  drafted  by 
the  District  Attorney  after  consulting  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  bee  men  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  in  Selma  last  Monday. 

National  Board  Interested. — Mr.  Johnson  ex- 
plained to  the  Board  that  the  National  Bee  Keepers' 
Association  has  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
honey  from  diseased  hives  throughout  the  United 
States  and  that  the  California  association  is  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  national  body.  The 
danger  to  what  has  become  an  important  industry  ic 
this  county  was  pointed  out  if  foul  brood  was  allowed 
to  remain  unchecked.  That  it  was  a  serious  menace 
could  be  seen  from  the  Bee  Inspector's  reports. 

To  correct  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Association  urged  inspection  of  all 
importations,  the  use  of  hives  with  interchangeable 
frames,  the  destruction  or  removal  of  bees  that  have 
located  in  buildings  and  the  making  it  unlawful  to  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  honey  taken  from  infected  colonies. 

A  Stringent  Ordinance. — All  these  points  are 
provided  for  in  the  ordinance  in  detail.  No  colonies 
of  bees  can  be  imported  without  being  inspected  for 
sixty  days  by  the  bee  inspector  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  free  from  foul  brood,  pickel  brood,  black 
brood  or  other  contagious  disease.  The  Bee  In- 
spector is  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  colonies 
under  inspection  at  the  same  rate  as  the  county  may 
pay  him.  It  is  the  Bee  Inspector's  business,  too,  to 
remove  or  destroy  all  colonies  of  bees  that  have 
located  in  buildings  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  notified. 
The  ordinance  was  practically  passed  yesterday 
afternoon  but  will  be  formally  passed  this  morning, 
as  Messrs.  Burleigh,  Mitchell  and  Martin  preferred 
to  wait  until  Scott  and  Bullard  could  be  present  be- 
fore taking  final  action. 

WnAT  Foul  Brood  Is. — Foul  brood  is  said  to  be 
the  most  fatal  of  the  diseases  of  bees  and  is  highly 
contagious,  the  infection  remaining  in  the  hives, 
combs  and  honey  long  after  the  bees  have  been  ex- 
terminated. It  is  generally  described  as  being  con- 
fined to  the  larvae,  which  dies  and  putrifies  after  be- 
ing sealed  over  by  the  bees  and  cannot  be  removed. 
It  is  attributed  to  the  form  of  bacteria  known  as 
"  micrococci,"  producing  a  fungus-like  growth.  John 
Hunter,  the  noted  British  authority  on  the  keeping 
of  bees,  says  that,  when  once  fully  developed,  a  total 
destruction  of  all  hives  and  combs  infected  by  foul 
brood  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  eradicating  it  and 
that  honey  from  a  foul-brood  hive  will  carry  the 
germs  of  the  disease  to  any  bees  which  may  consume 
it.  This  explains  why  the  ordinance  contains  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  sale  of  such  honey. 
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FRESNO. 

The  Orange  Crop.— SaDger  Herald: 
It  is  thought  that  orange  picking  will  be- 
gin the  latter  part  of  this  month.  W.  B. 
Hazelton  informs  us  that  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  in  his 
orchard  last  spring  he  will  have  no 
oranges  to  ship  this  fall.  This  means  a 
loss  of  at  least  $1500  to  Mr.  Hazelton.  In- 
terviews with  growers  in  the  Orangedale 
district  confirm  the  belief  that  the  crop 
for  the  coming  season  will  be  at  least  25% 
less  than  last  season,  but  the  fruit  is  much 
larger  and  finer.  There  is  no  scale  what- 
ever in  the  Kings  river  groves. 

A  Model  Twenty. — Enterprise:  Geo. 
Drew  has  a  twenty-acre  tract  east  of  town 
that  is  a  model  vineyard.  This  year  his 
vineyard  produced  seventeen  tons  of  rais- 
ins besides  the  second  crop  of  grapes  which 
he  is  hauling  to  the  winery.  The  second 
crop  will  amount  to  thirty  tons  of  grapes, 
which  he  sold  for  $12  a  ton,  or  $360.  This 
$360  represents  the  leavings,  so  to  speak, 
that  in  former  years  were  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.  The  seventeen  tons  of  raisins  are 
being  delivered  to  the  packing  houses  in 
Selma,  and  they  are  a  fine  lot,  well  cured 
and  of  excellent  quality.  At  the  Associ- 
ation prices,  Mr.  Drew  will  receive  a  check 
for  considerable  over  $1500  for  his  raisins, 
and  this,  with  the  $360,  will  make  the 
gross  income  from  the  place  near  $2000. 

KINGS. 

Twenty  Tons  to  the  Acre.  — Le- 
moore  Leader:  Mrs.  R.  Scally,  from  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  on  her 
ranch,  has  harvested  five  tons  of  Mission 
grapes,  for  which  she  realized  $65.  C.  W. 
Williams  is  reported  to  have  gathered 
five  tons  of  grapes  off  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
on  his  ranch  southwest  of  town.  This  is 
but  a  few  of  the  many  instances  that  may 
be  cited. 

A  Valuable  Raisin  Vineyard.— 
Hanford  Sentinel:  A.  P.  Jewett  states 
that  he  will  soon  be  delivering  about 
thirty  tons  of  fine  raisins  here  in  town. 
He  has  one  vineyard  of  five  acres  on  the 
Cressy  ranch  that'  will  yield  twelve  tons 
of  raisins  besides  giving  a  good  yield  of 
second  crop  grapes  for  the  winery.  On 
his  home  place  his  vineyard  will  yield 
about  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre  of  fine 
raisins,  aDd  a  large  second  crop  of  good 
wine  goods.  Mr.  Jewett  regards  the 
wineries  as  a  fine  auxiliary  to  the  raisin 
grape  industry.  The  demand  for  brandy 
made  in  this  county  from  the  raisin 
grapes  will  continue  for  some  time,  and 
this  will  insure  safe  and  profitable  busi- 
ness for  the  vineyardists  for  some  years 
to  come.  There  is  an  immense  crop  of 
raisins  in  this  county  this  season,  as  is  evi- 
denced from  the  fact  that  the  trays  that 
have  formerly  been  in  use  have  all  been 
employed,  and  thousands  of  paper  trays 
are  being  used,  besides  many  thousands 
of  new  wooden  trays.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  the  growers  are  putting  large 
quantities  of  the  first  crop  into  the 
wineries  at  Hanford  and  Lemoore. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Chicken  Thieves  — Monrovia  Messen- 
ger: Poultry  in  Monrovia  is  in  brisk 
demand  about  2  o'clock  every  morning, 
judging  from  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  ranchers  in  the  past  week.  Last  Friday 
night  175  chickens  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  the  yards  of  W.  P.  Davis  and 
G.  M.  Cooper.  No  traces  of  the  thieves 
were  found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  they 
were  parties  from  Pasadena  or  Los  An- 
geles. Monday  morning  over  forty  more 
were  missing  from  the  corral  of  E.  C.  Uhl. 
Shortly  after  midnight  a  number  of  peo- 
ple residing  in  that  vicinity  heard  a  team 
and  wagon  passing  rapidly  on  the  street, 
and  the  officers  are  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  organized  gangs  of  chicken  thieves 
that  are  committing  depredations  all  over 
the  county  has  included  Monrovia  in  its 
route. 

MENDOCINO. 
Sale  of  Hop  Yard  and  Ranch.— 
Ukiah  Dispatch-Democrat:  Last  week 
Marvin  Ford  sold  his  farm  of  66 J  acres, 
situated  about  3  miles  below  Ukiah,  to 
John  Cunningham,  the  price  paid  being 
$10,000.  The  land  is  first  quality,  and  on 
it  is  a  hop  yard  of  twelve  acres,  which  has 
no  superior  in  the  valley  for  yield  and 
quality. 

MERCED. 
Dairying  on  the  West  Side.— Los 
Banos  Enterprise:  W.  J.  Jameson  says 
that  dairying  is  the  best  business  he  can 
get  into.  He  has  his  ranch  below  the  new 
canal,  near  town,  over  half  in  alfalfa.  He 
is  milking  between  eighty-five  and  ninety 
cows  and  his  receipts  at  Los  Banos  Cream- 
ery last  month  were  $541,  and  this  month 
$553,  making  over  $6  per  cow  a  month. 
He  says  he  has  got  to  get  some  more  cows 
to  eat  his  feed,  because  he  had  to  ship  200 
tons  of  haled  alfalfa  hay  to  this  city  this 
month,  and  he  don't  like  to  do  that,  as 


feeding  it  to  milk  cows  pays  much  better. 
He  is  keeping  a  few  hundred  head  of  hogs 
on  the  side  that  he  keeps  on  alfalfa  and 
skim  milk.  They  bring  him  in  a  good 
profit. 

Profitable  Returns  From  Dairy- 
ing.— Sun:  Butter  and  cream  are  at  a 
better  price  now  than  for  some  time,  as 
the  coast  pasture  is  poor.  Our  dairymen 
have  arranged  to  bave  most  of  the  cows 
fresh  at  this  season,  as  we  have  plenty  of 
green  feed  the  year  round,  and  can  afford 
to  have  the  stock  dry  in  April  and  May 
when  the  price  is  lower.  The  dairies  aver- 
age from  $5  to  $10  per  cow  a  month.  Sev- 
eral have  told  us  that  with  good  fresh 
cows  they  are  clearing  $2  per  week.  There 
will  be  many  acres  of  alfalfa  put  in  this 
season,  and  next  year  it  is  expected  that 
the  increase  in  the  dairy  products  will  be 
about  50%. 

ORANGE. 
Sold  Its  Apricots.  —  Santa  Ana 
Blade:  The  Santa  Ana  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation, through  its  board  of  directors, 
sold  its  dried  apricots,  about  300  tons,  last 
Friday  to  the  Inderriddin  Co.  of  Chicago. 
The  price  received  was  5  cents  per  pound, 
delivered  in  sacks  to  the  Spencer  packing 
house  in  Orange.  The  Association  set 
this  price  some  time  ago  and  notified  local 
and  Eastern  firms,  and  the  purchasing 
firm  was  the  only  one  that  was  notified 
that  would  buy  them  at  that  figure.  The 
members  of  the  Association,  as  a  rule,  are 
satisfied  with  the  sale,  but  there  are  some 
who  believe  that  by  holding  out  a  little 
longer  a  higher  price  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  sale  will  amount  to  about 
$20,000. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Good  Soil  for  Grapes —Journal: 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  soil  at  Gait 
and  vicinity  is  particularly  adapted  to 
grape  growing  from  the  fact  that  the 
vineyard  just  west  of  the  town  of  Gait, 
owned  by  Pete  Denevi  has  this  year  pro- 
duced over  twenty  tons  per  acre.  These 
grapes  are  of  the  Black  Prince  variety 
and  the  berries  very  large,  firm,  well- 
shaped,  of  a  beautiful  color  and  a  very 
fine  flavor,  containing  an  exceptionally 
large  percentage  of  sugar,  and  all  being  in 
large  bunches.  The  vines  are  all  heavily 
laden  and  of  uniform  appearance  over  the 
entire  vineyard.  These  grapes  are  grown 
entirely  without  irrigation.  At  the  pres- 
ent price  of  grapes  Mr.  Denevi  will  realize 
not  less  than  $400  per  acre  on  his  vine- 
yard. Twenty  tons  per  acre,  at  first 
thought,  seems  like  an  enormous  yield, 
which  it  is  One  may  think  that  this  par- 
ticular vineyard  is  just  a  chance,  yet  a 
visit  to  the  vineyards  that  range  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  of  age  will  prove  that  they 
yield  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  per  acre, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  depends 
largely  on  the  care  of  the  vineyard. 
Younger  vines  produce  less  in  accordance 
their  age. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Sugar  Beet  Harvest.— Chino  Valley 
Champion  :  Work  at  the  sugar  factory  is 
keeping  up  at  a  smooth,  steady,  satisfac- 
tory rate.  An  average  of  840  to  850  tons 
are  being  sliced  per  day.  On  Wednesday 
893  tons  were  sliced.  The  total  sliced  for 
the  campaign  to  date  is  56,523  tons.  The 
estimate  for  the  crop  is  yet  above  90,000 
tons,  which  would  indicate  that  there  are 
yet  34,000  tons  to  slice.  The  campaign 
will  extend  to  the  first  of  and  probably  a 
week  into  December.  Chino  beets  are 
averaging  about  15%  sugar.  Beets  are 
being  shipped  in,  however,  with  a  very 
low  sugar  content.  Some  fields  about 
Newland  are  giving  thirty  to  thirty-six 
tons  per  acre. 

Fruit  Exchange. — Sun:  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Bernardino  Fruit  Exchange, 
held  last  week,  Secretary  Van  Leuven  re- 
ported the  shipment  during  the  past  sea- 
son of  450  carloads  of  oranges  and  lemons. 
These  were  all  disposed  of  in  the  Eastern 
market,  bringing  $426,433.  This  netted 
about  $1.25  per  box,  including  20,000  boxes 
of  small  seedlings.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-fourth  of  the  fruit  was  shipped  under 
refrigeration.  The  officers  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year  number  James  Barnhill, 
president;  S.  H.  Barrett,  vice-president; 
Earl  F.  Van  Leuven,  secretary  and  man- 
ager. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
The  Raisin  Yield. — Union  :  The  rai- 
sins are  all  picked.  El  Cajon  will  prob- 
ably stem  about  1000  tons.  The  stemming 
will  commence  next  week.  There  is  a  big 
demand  for  early  shipments.  The  sale  of 
fifteen  to  twenty  carloads  for  prompt  ship- 
ment, at  Association  prices,  has  already 
been  made.  The  raisin  crop  of  El  Cajon 
valley  will  be  much  larger  than  usual — 
that  is,  larger  than  for  four  or  five  years. 
There  will  be  several  carloads  more  to 
move  out  of  the  valley  than  they  have 
shipped  during  any  season  since  the  dry 
years  began. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Heavy  Shipments  of  Tokays.— Lodi 
Herald:    Table  grape  shipments  from  the 


Lodl  district  still  continue  lively,  though 
the  Eastern  market  is  not  so  strong  as  d  ur- 
ing  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  The 
best  car  for  the  week  was  shipped  through 
the  producers  and  sold  in  Boston  at  a 
gross  of  $1273.  Crates  averaged  from  $1 
to  $1.50.  Twenty-six  cars  have  been 
shipped  for  the  week  ending  to-day.  This 
season  has  been  crowned  with  more  favor- 
able weather  than  for  years  past,  which  is 
especially  gratifying  to  the  raisin  growers. 
Rains,  however,  seldom  do  the  damage  to 
grapes  that  first  estimates  generally 
credit.  For  instance,  last  season  there 
were  three  quite  heavy  showers  preceding 
a  shipment  of  Tokays  on  Nov.  9th  that 
sold  from  $3  to  $4  per  crate.  The  ship- 
ments of  Emperors  will  not  commence 
until  all  the  Tokays  are  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. Tokays  have  the  preference  of  East- 
erners over  all  other  varieties,  and  to 
crowd  Emperors  onto  the  market  at  this 
time  would  mean  unprofitable  prices  to 
the  grower. 

Returns  From  Almonds  Sold 
East.  —Two  cars  of  almonds  —  one  to 
Philadelphia  and  one  to  Washington — 
were  shipped  out  the  past  week  from 
Lodi.  The  consignment  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  tons,  that  paid  the  Lodi 
grower  an  average  of  10  cents  per  pound. 

Good  for  Two-Year-Old  Vines.— 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  J.  E.  Cory,  a  mile  east 
of  town,  planted  ten  acres  from  Zinfandel 
cuttings.  This  season  he  harvested  and 
sold  nearly  nine  tons  at  the  rate  of  $19 
per  ton.    The  vines  were  not  irrigated. 

Grapes  Yield  Fifteen  Tons  Per 
Acre. — An  exceptionally  large  yield  of 
grapes,  and  one  of  the  very  largest  uni- 
form yields  ever  returned  in  this  county, 
is  being  harvested  by  Robert  Boyce  at  his 
home  place  west  of  Woodbridge.  From 
two  and  one-half  acres  he  will  pick  over 
thirty-seven  and  one-half  tons  of  Black 
Princess,  or  an  average  of  fifteen  tons  per 
acre.  The  test  made  of  the  first  100  vines 
averaged  fifteen  and  one-fourth  tons  The 
vines  have  never  been  irrigated,  though 
Mr.  Boyce  says  they  have  received  much 
benefit  from  the  seepage  of  an  adjoining 
alfalfa  field,  which  in  a  large  measure  ac- 
counts for  the  unusually  heavy  growth. 

Big  Bunch  of  Grapes. —  Lodi  Sen- 
tinel: A  magnificent  cluster  of  Tokay 
grapes  was  presented  to  the  Sentinel  office 
yesterday  by  Miss  Mayme  V.  Langford. 
It  weighed  six  pounds  and  was  of  hand- 
some proportions.  The  berries  were 
large,  fine,  firm  and  of  delicious  flavor, 
and  were  grown  without  irrigation. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Newtown  Pippins  Bring  Good 
Prices  — Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  Two 
sales  of  Pajaro  Newtowns  were  made  in 
England  last  Friday,  in  each  case  four- 
tier  stock  selling  at  13  shillings  and  five- 
tier  stock  at  10  shillings.  Those  prices 
will  net  back  here  about  $2.10  and  $1.40 
per  box  for  four  and  five-tier  stock.  The 
news  of  the  sale  caused  a  flurry  In  New- 
towns,  and  holders  don't  show  any  incli- 
nation to  sell  at  less  than  90  cents.  The 
sales  reported  were  among  first  offerings 
and  later  sales  may  make  a  lower  show- 
ing, though  the  quality  of  the  Newtowns 
is  superior  this  year,  and  the  English 
market  is  showing  high  prices  for  all  vari- 
eties of  apples.  The  apple  market  has 
been  booming  in  Great  Britain.  Even  the 
Ben  Davis  has  sold  at  the  rate  of  8  shil- 
lings per  box  on  a  day  when  100  carloads 
of  apples  from  America  were  offered  for 
sale.  The  English  market  looks  well,  and 
with  about  all  the  available  Newtown 
stock  in  Oregon  and  California  the  price 
for  that  favorite  variety  is  apt  to  remain 
high.  Nova  Scotia  and  Virginia  have  an 
apple  crop  failure  and  the  Hudson  river 
Newtowns  have  been  sold  out — and  those 
sections  are  the  only  active  competitors 
to  Pacific  coast  Newtowns  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Light  Apple  Yield.— There  Is  going 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  apples  in  Pajaro  valley 
very  early  in  the  winter.  Bellefleurs  are 
about  cleaned  out,  and  there  will  be  but 
few  apples  left  in  packing  houses  six 
weeks  hence.  The  crop  is  the  lightest  for 
several  years. 

SONOMA. 

A  Splendid  Hop  Crop.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  T.  Boone  Miller  was  in 
town  Thursday  from  his  Russian  river 
ranch.  Mr.  Miller  considers  himself  one 
of  the  luckiest  men  in  Sonoma  county. 
Off  his  sixty-acre  hop  yard  he  obtained 
707  bales  of  hops.  He  has  likewise  been 
fortunate  in  being  offered  a  good  figure 
for  his  crop. 

Fruit  Notes. — Santa  Rosa  Farmer: 
V.  Durand  sold  twelve  tons  of  Zinfandels 
to  Fulton  winery,  the  product  of  seven 
acres  set  out  two  years  ago.  The  price 
was  $25  a  ton  plus  the  raise.  John  Cur- 
tis marketed  2040  pounds  of  Gravensteins 
from  an  apple  tree  that  was  planted  about 
forty-five  years  ago  on  his  place  at  the 
junction  of  Mark  West  and  Porter  creeks. 

 D.  Casassa  will  make  up  about  25,000 

gallons  of  wine  from  his  own  grapes  and 
some  15,000  gallons  more  from  grapes 


bought  from  outside  parties.  He  has 
forty-five  acres  in  vineyard  on  his  well 
Improved  place  in  the  Monroe  district, 
about  fifty  acres  on  the  Laguna  ranch  and 
thirty-five  acres  in  young  vines  at  Mount 
Olivet  and  will  plant  forty  acres  more 
there  next  spring. 

SUTTER. 

Heavy  October  Shipments.— Inde- 
pendent: Such  heavy  fruit  shipments  in 
October  have  never  been  known  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  as 
are  beihg  made  this  fall.  The  railroad 
company  is  taxed  to  its  limit  to  meet  the 
demand  for  cars.  The  scenes  around  our 
local  depot  show  what  may  be  doing  at 
larger  fruit  centers.  Both  canned  and 
dried  fruit  are  being  shipped  at  a  lively 
rate  from  Yuba  City,  and  it  is  reported 
that  at  all  terminal  points  crews  are  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  prevent  a  blockade. 

Winding  Up  Season's  Work —The 
work  at  the  big  Stabler  orchard  and  drier 
west  of  town  is  practically  finished  for  the 
season.  There  are  some  dried  prunes  yet 
on  the  trays;  but  as  the  trays  are  stacked, 
the  rain,  if  it  should  come,  can  not  hurt 
them.  From  25  to  100  hands  have  been 
employed  at  this  orchard  since  July  15th, 
and  a  material  reduction  in  the  county's 
population  will  be  made  after  this  and 
other  large  orchards  have  shut  down. 

Seedless  Raisins  Being  Pur- 
chased— Yuba  City  Farmer:  The  raisin 
market  opened  strong  this  week  and  quite 
a  number  of  sales  are  reported  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  bleached  Thompson  Seedless 
sold  from  8£  to  9  cents  per  pound  and  the 
sun-dried  from  6£  to  7  cents.  Muscatel 
raisins  sold  from  2J  to  3£  cents,  according 
to  quality.  The  general  raisin  crop  of 
this  county  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  short  this  season. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Big  Lot  of  Hay  for  One  Ranch.— 
Red  Bluff  News:  Ira  Durand,  who  has 
been  at  work  for  several  months  baling 
hay  on  the  D.  S.  Cone  ranch,  finished  his 
contract  Wednesday  evening.  His  baling 
outfit  put  up  in  bales  960  tons  of  hay  and 
another  outfit  baled  370  tons  on  the  same 
ranch,  making  1330  tons  in  all. 

Prunes  Off  the  Trees. — The  prune 
crop  of  Tehama  county,  which  was  this 
year  unusually  large,  has  been  gathered 
from  the  trees,  but  there  is  yet  consider- 
able of  the  fruit  out  on  the  drying  trays. 
During  the  latter  end  of  the  season  it  has 
required  about  two  weeks  time  to  dry  the 
fruit,  owing  to  the  moisture  in  the  night 
air. 

TULARE. 

Large  Shipments  of  Honey.— Fif- 
teen thousand  pounds  of  honey  were 
shipped  from  Visalia  to  Minneapolis  last 
Wednesday.  Fifty  thousand  more  pounds 
were  forwarded  to  Indianapolis  Monday. 
The  shipments  of  honey  thus  far  this  sea- 
son from  Visalia  are  about  200,000  pounds. 

Good  Returns  from  Sultana 
Vines.— Alta  Advocate:  Mr.  Frank  Wil- 
liams reports  very  respectable  returns 
from  five  and  one-half  acres  of  Sultana 
vines.  On  the  piece  are  2300  vines  and 
from  these  he  has  cured  fourteen  tons  of 
raisins;  the  market  fixes  Sultanas  at  5 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  price  will  give  him 
$1400  for  his  crop— nearly  $300  an  acre. 

YOLO. 

A  Move  to  Irrigate.— Winters'  Ex- 
press: Messrs.  S.  G.  Little  and  Charles 
Schirmer  of  Dixon  were  in  Winters  this 
week  with  a  proposition  that  means  much 
for  the  prosperty  of  southern  Yolo  and 
northern  Solano  counties.  A  scheme  has 
long  been  mooted  to  construct  an  im- 
pounding dam  in  Putah  creek  6  or  7 
miles  above  Winters,  and  bring  the  waters 
in  a  canal  to  the  orchards  along  the  creek. 
The  Dixon  gentlemen  have  talked  the 
matter  over  with  land  owners  and  busi- 
ness men  in  and  about  Winters,  and  the 
result  is  a  subscription  paper,  the  signers 
of  which  obligate  themselves  to  pay  cer- 
tain amounts  toward  the  expenses  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  a  site  for  a  dam  in 
Putah  creek,  the  route  for  a  canal  to  the 
lands  to  be  watered,  and  an  estimate  cost 
of  carrying  out  the  whole  plan.  About 
$300  has  already  been  subscribed  and  $1000 
is  wanted. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

-y  A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safost,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
TOE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  t'O..  Cleveland  a 
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A  Mountain  Belle. 

No  eye- bedazzling  jewels  deck 

With  sparkling  rays  of  light 
Her  shapely  hands  or  shapely  neck— 

They  are  not  oven  white. 
No  modiste  ever  spans  her  fair 

Young  figure  with  the  tape 
For  gaudy  gown,  nor  tells  her  where 

She  could  improve  her  shape. 
She  knows  no  language  but  her  own, 

She  does  not  play  nor  sing, 
Her  actions  lack  the  cultured  tone 

That  years  of  study  bring. 
But,  oh  !  the  snowy  bread  she  bakes, 

So  feathery  and  light  1 
The  prize  pot  from  the  table  rakes — 

It's  simply  out  of  sight. 

She  is  not  brilliant  in  her  talk, 

The  authors  cannot  quote  ; 
Indeed,  her  words  at  times  might  rock 

The  cultured  language  boat. 
She  could  not  play  a  winning  hand 

At  game  of  etiquette, 
Might  wreck  the  music  of  the  band 

In  tony  dancing  set. 
At  fashionable  party  she 

Might  shock  the  pampered  belles 
And  rouse  the  risibility 

Of  young  man-monkey  swells. 
But  that  same  rustic  girl  you'd  hold 

A  treasure  in  your  eyes 
And  worth  her  weight  in  virgin  gold 

If  you  could  taste  her  pies  ! 

She  boasts  not  of  her  ancestry — 

The  meaning  of  that  word 
Is  Greek  or  Jersey  or  Chinee 

To  this  wild  mountain  bird. 
She  reads  but  poorly,  writes  far  worse, 

Her  spelling  is  non  est, 
She  never  yet  was  known  to  nurse 

Ambition  in  her  breast. 
Her  mirror  is  a  mountain  brook. 

Her  ornaments  the  [lowers. 
Her  boudoir  is  a  rocky  nook 

Amid  the  sylvan  bowers. 
But  though  this  angel  never  trod 

The  civilization  track, 
Her  slapjacks  would  tempt  any  god 

To  stop  and  eat  a  snack. 

— Denver  Post. 


The  Long  Corridor. 

When  Edwin  Dumble,  son  of  old 
Richard  Dumble,  the  millionaire  brewer, 
fell  in  love  with  Henrietta  Scbouler,  he 
knew  that  his  father  would  oppose  their 
marriage.  He  was  a  sophomore  at 
Harvard,  and  Henrietta  was  studying 
music  with  Madame  Frisonne  in  Boston. 
Mrs.  Sears,  the  girl's  chaperone  and 
aunt,  had  warned  the  youth  that  the 
attachment  must  be  broken.  "Not 
that  I  or  Mrs.  Schouler  object,  for  you 
are  a  nice  boy,  Edwin  ;  but  your  father 
would  rather  see  you  dead  than  allied 
to  the  Schoulers  by  marriage.  Why  ? 
I  can't  tell  you — go  and  ask  your 
father." 

So  Edwin,  hurriedly  packing  a  bag, 
rushed  to  his  parent's  big  New  York 
office,  blurted  out  the  story  of  his  love 
for  the  pretty  music  student,  and  de- 
manded the  reason  for  the  anticipated 
opposition.  There  was  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  storming — an  incoherent  damna- 
tion by  the  old  man  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Schoulers,  and  a  sweep- 
ing characterization  of  the  family  that 
brought  the  young  man  to  his  feet  al- 
most screaming  with  rage — before  an 
explanation  was  offered. 

Then  old  Dumble  said  tersely  : 

"Old  Schouler  was  my  secretary 
once.  Your  mother  was  his  sister  ;  he 
trotted  her  around  to  me  when  he  found 
out  that  I  wanted  a  wife,  and  I  married 
her.  Before  your  mother's  death 
Schouler  married  his  second  cousin,  a 
woman  of  no  family,  an  adventuress, 
who  has  been  trying  to  get  a  hold  on 
me  ever  since.  This  daughter  has  been 
shipped  from  St.  Louis  to  Boston  to 
study  this  fol-de-rol  French  singing, 
and — mark  my  words,  boy — and  to  take 
you  in !  You've  been  taken  in,  too, 
easily  enough." 

"  But,"  the  old  man's  voice  was  raised 
in  anger,  "you  must  not  see  that  crea- 
ture again  ! " 

"Creature!"  cried  young  Dumble, 
starting  up  from  his  chair,  "  Sir,  you 
must  not  say  that  again  !  Henrietta 
Schouler  is  the  dearest,  best  girl  on 
earth,  and — "  Edwin  controlled  himself 
with  an  effort. 


"  There  is  no  use  wasting  words  be- 
tween us,"  said  the  father,  speaking 
quietly  now.  "  I  can  never  consent  to 
your  marriage  with  that  girl — I  cannot 
consent  to  have  you  see  her  again.  Mrs. 
Sears  agrees  with  me.  Now,  will  you 
give  me  your  word  as  a  gentleman — as 
my  son — not  to  try  to  see  her  if  you  go 
back  to  Cambridge  ?" 

"No,"  replied  the  son,  "I  love  Hen- 
rietta better  than  my  own  life.  I  shall 
marry  her,  whatever  you  say  or  do." 
Then,  for  a  time,  the  two  stood  face  to 
face.  The  father  turned  from  his  gaze 
and  began  to  pace  the  thickly  carpeted 
floor  of  his  big  office,  and  presently  the 
son  was  measuring  the  opposite  limit  of 
the  room.  And  so,  for  half  an  hour.  At 
last  the  old  brewer  stopped  to  Jace  his 
son  and  say: 

"I  am  quite  determined  that  this 
marriage  shall  not  take  place.  You 
would  do  well  not  to  try  to  force  it.  I 
am  prepared  to  go  to  any  extent  to 
prevent  it.  Now,  go  back  to  Cambridge 
with  this  thought  before  you  always : 
I  shall  thwart  every  attempt  you  make 
to  see  the  girl  and  will  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  for  you  to  marry  her.  I  hope 
you  will  recover  from  this  madness." 

The  old  man's  tones  were  so  even,  so 
controlled,  that  the  boy  suspected  a 
disposition  to  yield.  He  began  to  plead, 
saying  that  the  girl  was  worthly, 
beautiful — everything  desirable.  But 
the  thundercloud  began  to  gather,  and 
the  incoherent  pleading  was  stopped  by 
a  fierce  oath. 

"Go  now,  my  son,  before  we  quarrel 
further,"  said  the  old  man  quietly. 

Young  Edwin  went  back  to  Cam- 
bridge, leaving  his  father  to  an  hour  of 
fierce  anger,  then  a  night  of  active 
planning.  When  the  rumble  of  the  milk 
carts  in  the  deserted  streets  announced 
the  morning,  the  old  man  went  home 
and  to  bed  with  a  smile  of  confidence. 

"It  will  be  unusual,  and  a  little  hard 
to  manage,  but  it  won't  hurt  them  !  " 
he  muttered  before  going  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Sears,  co-plotter  with  Mrs. 
Schouler,  was  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  Edwin's  visit  to  his  father; 
the  youth  came  back  to  her  with  a  piti- 
ful pleading  to  be  allowed  to  see  Hen- 
rietta. But  she  had  to  deny  him,  she 
said.  Her  plan  was  to  force  an  elope- 
ment, and  the  boy  must  be  goaded  to  a 
very  frenzy  of  desire.  She  privately  de- 
termined to  allow  their  next  attempted 
meeting,  which  was  due  within  two 
days.  But  when  that  time  arrived  she 
was  thunderstruck  to  find  that  another 
plotter  had  entered  the  game ;  that 
Henrietta  had  been,  in  some  inexplic- 
able way,  spirited  away  from  her  house 
half  an  hour  before  the  young  man 
made  his  back-yard  entry  to  a  deserted 
first-floor  parlor. 

As  the  youth  opened  the  Searses' 
front  door  on  the  evening  following  his 
burglarious  entry,  the  girl's  aunt  met 
him,  wild-eyed  and  distraught. 

"  Oh  !  where  have  you  taken  Hen- 
rietta ?  where  is  the  child  ? "  Mrs. 
Sears  was  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"I  ?  "  queried  the  astonished  boy.  "  I 
have  not  seen  her  for  months.  Oh  ! 
what  has  become  of  her — why  did  I  not 
see  her  last  night  ? "  Mrs.  Sears 
promptly  fainted,  and  was  given  over 
to  the  care  of  her  maid.  Edwin  could 
get  nothing  more  from  her.  But  he 
was  determined  to  find  Henrietta  and 
marry  her  at  once. 

In  a  delirium  of  fear  for  the  girl  and 
rage  at  his  own  cursed  stupidity,  he 
started  to  walk  back  to  his  rooms  in 
Cambridge.  He  never  got  to  them. 
He  disappeared  from  the  college  world 
as  completely  as  though  the  earth  had 
opened  to  swallow  him. 

****** 

On  the  top  of  Cardigan  mountain 
in  New  Hampshire,  a  stern-faced  old 
man  directed  the  labors  of  twoscore  of 
workmen.  This  horde  had  suddenly 
descended  upon  the  peaceful  hill  village 
two  days  before,  and  straightway  be- 
gan the  erection  on  the  mountain  top  of 
a  curiously  divided,  substantial  struc- 
ture, where  it  was  announced  a  certain 
rich  meteorological  experimenter  was 
to  spend  the  winter  and  spring.  It 
was  a  matter  of  snow  formation  and 
precipitation,  it  was  said,  in  which 
Prof.  Butler  was  interested. 

Two  days  from  the  appearance  of  the 
workmen  the  last  nail  was  driven,  and 


a  train  of  wagons,  loaded  with  a  winter's 
supply  of  food  and  clothing,  was  started 
for  the  top.  And  that  evening,  when 
the  darkness  blotted  out  every  feature 
of  the  landscape,  the  old  man  appeared 
with  a  clinging,  frightened-looking  girl 
on  the  mountain  top.  On  the  next 
evening,  the  darkness  blotting  every- 
thing from  view  as  before,  the  old  man 
brought  up  a  younger  man,  to  be,  as  he 
said,  assistant  to  the  professor.  Then, 
with  a  corps  of  close-mouthed  helpers, 
the  experimenters  shut  themselves 
away  from  the  world  and  were  buried 
in  the  snow  of  the  mountain  top. 

The  mythical  Prof.  Butler's  experi- 
ment station  was  constructed  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Two  low-roofed,  solidly 
anchored  structures,  identical  in  size 
and  shape,  were  set  on  the  very  edge 
of  a  precipice  that  dropped  sheer  500 
feet.  Three  walls  of  each  structure 
were  windowless,  unbroken  save  by 
heavy  doors — the  third,  fronting  the 
precipice,  had  abundant  light  and 
ventilation.  And  between  the  two 
structures,  opening  into  each,  was  a 
long,  covered  corridor,  lighted  from  the 
north,  but  through  which,  when  it  was 
completed,  no  man  could  pass. 

Old  Richard  Dumble,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  role  of  the  professor,  took 
his  son  to  the  end  of  this  strange  cor- 
ridor, and,  pointing  to  the  door  that 
loomed  at  the  other  end,  said  : 

"  In  the  room  at  the  end  of  this  long 
passage  is  the  foolish  young  girl  you 
profess  to  love  better  than  your  own 
life.  This  door  here,  as  you  see,  is  open, 
and  will  be  left  unlocked.  Yonder  door 
is  likewise  freely  passable.  But  between 
these  doors  is  this  passage,  through 
the  floor  of  which,  when  either  of  you 
tries  to  pass,  you  will  fall  upon  the 
rocks  500  feet  below.  I  have  had 
marked  upon  this  passage  floor  the 
point  beyond  which  you  may  not  go 
without  breaking  through.  On  the 
girl's  side  I  have  taken  the  same 
precaution. 

"  I  shall  keep  you  both  up  here  until 
you  are  tired  of  this  farce  you  call  lov- 
ing. I  can  trust  my  helpers.  I  have 
everything  ready  to  keep  you  a  year  if 
nessessary.  Whenever  you  are  ready 
to  come  to  me  and  swear  that  you  have 
banished  all  thought  of  Miss  Schouler 
from  your  mind,  I  will  have  you  both 
released,  send  you  back  to  Harvard 
and  make  a  man  out  of  you. 

"  But  if,  in  reality,  you  love  one  an- 
other better  than  life,  you  have  only  to 
rush  together  through  this  passage  to 
a  romantic  death.  Rather  than  to 
see  you  mated  with  that  girl,  I  would 
come  up  to  this  mountain  when  the 
snow  is  gone  in  the  spring  and  gather 
your  bleached  bones  off  the  rocks.  You 
won't  do  anything  so  foolish,  I  know, 
and  so  goodby,  my  boy,  until  you  send 
for  me." 

The  old  man  went  out  hurriedly,  chok- 
ing a  little  over  the  last  words.  A 
ponderous  lock  grated  as  the  father's 
form  disappeared  through  the  door, 
and  the  boy  turned  to  gaze,  fascinated, 
down  that  fatal  corridor. 

Presently,  as  he  watched,  Edwin  saw 
the  form  of  Henrietta  Schouler  at  the 
opposite  door,  and  he  started  forward 
impulsively  in  an  ecstasy  of  welcome. 
When  the  girl  saw  her  lover,  she,  too, 
strained  forward  a  pace,  and  then  re- 
coiled with  a  cry  of  terror.  That  tell- 
tale mark  which  the  old  brewer  had 
showed  her  stretched  its  impalpable 
barrier  almost  under  her  feet. 

On  his  side,  Edwin  approached  the 
white  line  with  an  unnatural  caution. 
With  his  toe  on  its  edge  he  felt  the 
fragile  floor  quake  and  sway.  He  crept 
back  to  the  doorway,  a  blind  animal 
terror  clutching  him,  and  the  sweat 
beading  on  his  forehead.  He  stook  for 
a  moment  gazing  at  the  face  framed, 
beside  his  father's,  in  that  other  prison 
door.  He  stretched  his  arms  towards 
the  girl,  and  cried  out  to  his  father  for 
pity.  The  old  man  finished  his  talk  to 
the  girl,  and  went  out,  paying  no  more 
heed  to  the  boy's  cries  than  to  the  wind 
that  rattled  the  window  frames. 

Then,  for  the  young  people,  began 
the  most  curious  imprisonment  that  a 
prosaic  twentieth-century  chronicle 
has  ever  recorded.  In  an  age  that 
fostered  intrigue  and  inquisition,  old 
Dumble  would  have  been  a  master 
plotter.  Now  he  was  a  shrewd,  rich 
old  autocrat  with  a  purpose  in  view 


which  he  was  determined  to  accomplish 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Thus  reasoned  the  old  man  :  "  Once 
in  a  thousand  cases,  perhaps  a  man  and 
a  woman  will  love  one  another  better 
than  life.  In  this  practical  age,  though, 
the  proportion  may  be  cut  down  to  one 
in  ten  thousand.  What  youth  mistakes 
for  the  divine  passion,  lasting  through 
and  beyond  the  span  of  life,  is  the  im- 
patience of  young  years,  the  desire  of  a 
child  for  the  moon,  the  changing  whim 
of  an  eager  age.  Fan  this  quick  flame 
to  white  heat  and  it  will  soon  die  to  cold 
ashes.  Now,  if  Edward  is  of  the  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
he  will  soon  wear  out  this  love  in  daily 
sight  of  his  desired  one,  and  come  back 
to  me  a  wise  boy,  and  no  law  will  be 
broken — the  girl  will  go  unharmed.  If 
he  is  the  one  in  ten  thousand,  and  the 
girl  is  the  one  in  five  thousand  (for  that 
sex  is  certainly  more  impulsive),  why, 
then — but,  pshaw  I  he  isn't." 

The  brewer  knew  humanity  passing 
well  and  watched  his  experiment  with 
confidence.  Old  Schouler  was  wild  at 
the  disappearance  of  his  daughter  ;  the 
little  world  in  which  the  Schoulers  and 
Mrs.  Sears  moved  was  in  a  turmoil ; 
but — old  Richard  Dumble's  world  had 
a  wider  orbit !  No  suspicion  attached 
to  the  old  man,  and  the  world,  or  that 
part  of  it  that  fretted  over  the  young 
people's  affairs,  had  to  fall  back  upon 
the  theory  of  an  elopement. 

Deserted  by  the  world,  ministered  to 
by  grim,  close-mouthed  servants,  sup- 
plied with  the  comforts  and  amusements 
of  normal  young  people — Edwin  with 
books  and  gymnasium  apparatus,  Hen- 
rietta with  music,  the  latest  novel, 
embroidery — the  two  prisoners  passed 
their  days  in  maddening  proximity. 
The  corridor  was  far  too  long  to  permit 
the  tender  whisperings  that  lovers  com- 
monly use  ;  indeed,  there  was  always 
the  bellowing  wind  as  a  rival  in  any  ex- 
change of  vows.  But  there  was  the 
language  of  signs,  and  eternal  trust 
that  could  be  expressed  in  a  clutching 
at  vacancy. 

Books  mocked  the  young  man — what 
did  they  say  but  love  that  was  always 
rewarded  in  the  end  ?  Music,  such  as 
she  knew,  spoke  to  Henrietta  of  love 
that  blossomed  in  a  free  young  breast — 
and  here  the  blasts  that  whirled  up 
that  precipice  face  turned  her  plaintive 
notes  to  a  thin  wailing.  The  grim  faces 
of  the  servants,  passing  in  and  out, 
silently,  except  for  the  jangling  of  the 
big  keys,  oppressed  the  spirits  of  both. 
A  sort  of  desperate  recklessness 
possessed  the  lovers — they  paced  their 
rooms,  in  and  out  of  those  corridor 
doors,  up  the  line  beyond  which  it  were 
death  to  pass ;  and  a  great  despair 
came  upon  them. 

Winter  gave  way  at  last  to  spring,  and 
even  on  that  bare  mountain  top,  where 
the  world  stretched  away  from  their 
view  a  thousand  feet  below,  the  new 
balm  came  to  renew  the  lovers'  passion. 
Not  once  had  Edwin  taken  pen  to  write 
his  defeat ;  not  once  had  Henrietta 
failed  to  gain  courage  from  a  fresh  sight 
of  the  man  Vho  loved  her.  Sometimes, 
in  a  lull  of  the  everlasting  mountain 
storm,  they  had  called  to  one  another 
to  be  brave  and  faithful. 

The  earth  released  from  the  grip  of 
the  snow,  and  young  leaves  came  out  to 
clothe  the  trees  on  the  beautiful  New 
Hampshire  hills.  At  last  the  little 
lakes  that  dotted  a  broad,  green  valley 
shone  up  to  the  prisoners  like  bright 
jewels  on  a  warm  full  bosom.  Life, 
throbbing,  new,  eternal,  woke  the  flame 
of  love  to  white  heat.  The  decrees  of 
man  seemed  impotent,  unreal.  Heaven- 
sent love,  the  cry  of  man  to  maid,  and 
of  the  spring  to  young  hearts,  swept 
the  lovers'  reason  and  fear  to  the  winds. 
A  great  cry,  like  a  challenge  to  God, 
rang  out  from  the  boy's  lips. 

"  My  love,  do  you  fear  death  ?  "  And 
the  answer,  keyed  to  an  exultant  pitch, 
rang  back  : 

"  Not  with  you,  my  sweetheart  I" 

"  Ah  !  then  come."  With  the  words, 
Edwin  sprang  forward  to  meet  the  on- 
coming rush  of  the  mad  girl.  One  step 
over  the  white  dead  line,  and  the  floor 
was  creaking  like  thin  ice.  Two  steps, 
and  it  was  swaying  like  a  showman's 
net.  With  the  touch  of  hand  to  hand, 
the  frail  foundation  splintered  and  fell 
with  a  crash  in  which  were  mingled  the 
terrified  scream  of  the  girl  and  the 
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exultant  cry  of  the  infatuated  lover. 


"  Sir,  my  master  bade  me  give  you 
this  paper  whenever  you  appeared 
here."  Dazed,  uncomprehending,  Edwin 
Dumble  glanced  up  from  a  tangle  of 
broken  beams  to  see  a  close-buttoned, 
deferential  servant  at  his  side,  extend- 
ing to  him  a  square  folded  paper.  His 
eyes  sought  wildly  for  Henrietta.  She 
was  lying  near  him  in  a  panic  of  won- 
der. 

The  youth  opened  the  paper  and 
read  : 

If  you  are  the  one  in  ten  thousand,  and 
risk  death  for  the  girl,  you  deserve  her. 
Go  and  be  married,  and  come  to  meat 
once.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  hurt  by  the 
splinters.  Richard  Dumble. 

"  Splinters  1 "  "What  kind  of  an  after- 
death  dream  was  this.  Then  young 
Dumble  looked  up,  to  see  the  gaping 
hole  in  the  corridor  floor  hardly  six  feet 
above  the  sawdust-covered  ground  on 
which  he  sat  ! — John  K.  Oskiem. 


Cold  in  the  Head. 


So-called  "colds  "  are  acute  infection 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  germs  con- 
stantly present.  If  the  normal  vital- 
ity or  resistance  is  impaired,  as  by  a 
lowering  of  temperature  below  nor- 
mal, the  germs  gain  a  foothold  and  find 
a  suitable  soil  for  growth.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  they  produce  certain 
poisons  or  toxins,  which  are  absorbed 
into  the  system,  and  produce  the  symp- 
toms of  headache  and  fever.  The  irri- 
tation of  the  toxins,  locally,  causes  an 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
characterized  by  the  swelling  and  dis- 
charge of  mucus  and  pus. 

Accordingly,  the  indications  for 
treatment  for  an  acute  infection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  :  (1)  Cleansing 
with  mild  antiseptics  with  a  small  glass 
douche  ;  (2)  relief  of  the  headache  and 
fever  by  appropriate  internal  remedies, 
Cleansing  may  be  effected  with  a  solution 
of  alkaline  antiseptic  tablets — one  tab- 
let dissolved  in  four  ounces  (half  a  tum- 
bler full)  of  warm  water.  Use  in  a 
small  glass  douche.  Cleanse  the  nose 
every  hour  or  two.  For  the  relief  of 
the  headache  and  fever,  three  grain 
doses  of  phenacetin  every  three  hours 
until  relieved.    Don't  use  quinine. 

Every  person  who  is  subject  to  colds 
should  go  to  a  competent  nose  and 
throat  specialist  and  have  a  thorough 
examination.  There  will  very  likely 
be  found  a  constitional  disturbance  of 
some  kind  or  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
nose  and  throat  which  can  only  be  in- 
telligently treated  by  a  physician.  The 
only  thing  the  writer  advises  the  suf- 
ferer from  chronic  nasal  disease  to  do 
on  his  own  responsibility,  is  to  keep 
the  nose  and  throat  cleansed  daily. 
The  nose  and  throat  deserve  even  more 
attention  in  this  way,  as  a  matter  of 
simple  hygiene,  than  do  the  teeth. — 
Popular  Science  Monthly. 


Another  Octogenarian. 

They  were  neither  of  them  brilliant 
scholars,  but  they  liked  to  move  with 
the  times  as  regards  their  knowledge 
of  current  events,  so  the  daily  news- 
paper was  regularly  delivered  at  their 
humble  domicile,  and  it  was  Jenny's 
duty  to  read  out  during  breakfast 
time  all  the  most  interesting  items  of 
the  day.  One  morning,  after  wading 
through  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
front,  she  turned  to  another  page  of 
the  paper,  and  said,  "  Herbie,  it  says 
here  that  another  octogenarian's  dead. 
What's  an  octogenarian  ?  " 

"Well,  I 'don't  quite  know  what  they 
are,  but  they  must  be  very  sickly 
creatures.  You  never  hear  of  them 
but  they're  dying." — London  Answer. 


"  And  what  is  to  be  the  subject  of 
our  lecture  to  -  morrow  night,  Pro- 
fessor ?  "  "Well,  my  dear  young  wo- 
man, I  can  hardly  hope  it  will  have 
much  interest  for  you.  I  shall  lecture 
on  'Sun  Spots.'  "  "  Oh,  but  that's  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  me.  I  shall 
certainly  come.  You've  no  idea  how  I 
suffer  from  freckles." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Cider  and  Vinegar. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  publish  a 
recipe  for  making  cider  that  will  keep, 
also  for  making  vinegar  ? — Constant 
Reader,  Calistoga. 

An  experienced  writer  for  the  Or- 
ange Judd  Farmer  says  :  For  keeping 
cider  sweet,  heat  to  a  temperature  of 
165°,  keeping  it  at  that  stage  for  two 
hours  and  skimming  occasionally.  In 
this  way  the  cider  is  pasteurized  and  if 
stored  in  fruit  jars,  bottles  or  kegs, 
will  keep  sweet  indefinitely.  The  mat- 
ter of  adding  antiseptic  compounds, 
such  as  salycilic  acid,  is  not  to  be 
advised,  because  of  its  injurious  effect 
on  health. 

A  cheap  grade  of  vinegar  may  be 
made  by  putting  the  apple  pomace  into 
a  tank  of  some  kind,  pressing  it  down 
firmly,  then  adding  enough  water  to 
just  cover  it  or  keep  it  damp.  The 
pomace  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  it  can  be  re- 
moved and  again  run  through  the  cider 
press.  The  juice  extracted  can  be 
added  to  the  original  cider.  The  mix- 
ture will  then  contain  about  70%  apple 
juice  and  30%  water.  It  will  make  a 
very  good  grade  of  cheap  cider  vinegar. 

To  make  vinegar  in  a  small  way,  the 
cider  should  be  extracted  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  and  placed  in  a  barrel 
on  the  south  side  of  some  building, 
where  there  is  some  warmth  and  light. 
It  can  remain  in  the  open  air  indefi- 
nitely if  no  freezing  temperatures  ar- 
rive. In  wintry  climates  it  should  be 
removed  to  the  cellar.  The  bung  hole 
should  be  left  open  at  all  times,  so  that 
air  can  get  at  it.  This  will  aid  very 
much  in  the  process  of  vinegar  making. 
Considerable  time  can  be  gained  by 
drawing  off  several  gallons  of  the  juice 
at  intervals  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  a  warm  place  for  two  or  three  days, 
then  pouring  back  into  the  barrel. 
Some  people  add  a  quart  or  so  of 
molasses.  This  will  not  hurt  the  qual- 
ity of  the  vinegar,  but  will  hasten  the 
formation  of  acetic  acid. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  the  white  woolen  shawl  has  become 
soiled,  dip  it  into  a  bath  of  cornmeal 
and  rub  it  thoroughly. 

Two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  strong 
but  delicately  flavored  tea  are  said  to 
enhance  the  delights  of  apple  pie. 

One-half  cupful  of  sweet  cream  is 
added  by  certain  housewives  to  the 
baked  beans  pot  about  a  half  hour  be- 
fore it  is  taken  from  the  oven. 

To  absorb  the  noxious  effluvia,  etc., 
in  a  sick  room,  place  two  or  three 
good-sized  onions,  cut  in  halves,  on  a 
plate  on  the  floor.  Change  them  every 
three  hours. 

Persons  suffering  from  the  inflamma- 
tion produced  by  poision  ivy  should  take 
care  to  protect  the  affected  parts  from 
the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  spiders  or  other 
insects.  The  double  poison  that  might 
be  injected  sometimes  causes  serious 
trouble. 

Chili  pepper  sauce  is  always  delicious. 
Take  twenty  ripe  tomatoes,  six  green 
peppers  and  four  white  onions  chopped 
fine,  two  cups  of  best  wine  or  cider 
vinegar,  one  cup  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  two  even  teaspoonfuls 
of  ground  mace,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
nutmeg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cloves,  one 
teaspoonful  of  celery  seed.  Boil  an  hour 
and  bottle  while  hot.  Very  nice  to  serve 
with  baked  beans. 

On  a  specially  warm  day  a  well-pre- 
pared ragout  of  young  vegetables  may 
easily  take  the  place  of  meat.  Clean 
and  scrape  enough  new  carrots  to  fill  a 
pint  measure  ;  take  the  same  quantity 
of  potatoes  and  young  white  turnips, 
cutting  them  into  pieces  the  size  of  the 
carrots,  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  leeks 
cut  fine.  Cook  the  carrots  in  boiling 
salted  water  for  half  an  hour,  the 
turnips,  potatoes  and  leeks  for  ten 
minutes.  Drain  all,  and  in  a  frying  pan 
put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or 
rendered  suet  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour.  Mix  over  the  fire,  add  one  pint 
of  beef  stock  or  water  and  stir  until  it 
thickens.  Add  one  level  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 


Some  watchmakers 
harp  on  Railroad  Watches. 
More  than  twenty 

Elgin  Watches 

have  been  sold  for  every  mile  of  rail- 
way trackage  in  the  world.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guaranteed 
by  the  world's  greatest  watch  works. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


one-quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
pepper.  Add  the  vegetables,  cover, 
and  simmer  for  thirty  minutes.  Add 
one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  serve. 

Milk  or  cream  used  for  baking  is  best 
when  it  sours  quickly  and  does  not 
separate,  but  remains  thick  and  smooth. 
The  usual  measurement  to  use  in  every 
recipe  where  lightness  is  desired  is  one 
level  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  two  cups  of 
sour  milk  or  one  cup  of  molasses.  Some- 
times the  milk  is  sour,  but  not  loppered; 
then  use  it  in  gingerbread  or  brown 
bread,  where  there  is  molasses  enough 
to  complete  the  acidity,  or  let  it  stand 
for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm  place  to  lop- 
per.  The  more  acid  the  milk  is,  the 
more  soda  it  will  require.  Never  use 
milk  which  has  turned  bitter  or  mouldy. 


Domestic  Hints. 


Minced  Oysters. — Chop  twelve  oys- 
ters very  fine.  Add  two  beaten  yolks 
of  eggs,  a  cup  of  breadcrumbs,  salt 
and  pepper.  Drop  this  batter  in  hot 
fat  by  the  tablespoon,  and  fry  a  deli- 
cate brown.  Remove  to  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  to  drain  off  the  grease. 
Serve  hot. 

Shrimp  Omelette.  —  Prepare  the 
shrimps  and  stew  in  a  little  butter  for 
five  minutes.  Make  an  omelette  with  six 
or  eight  eggs  and  one-half  a  cup  of 
cream ;  season  with  one  spoonful  of 
finely  copped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper. 
When  done  lay  the  shrimps  on  and  fold 
over.    Garnish  with  parsley. 

Currant  Jelly  Fritters  and  Cold 
Duck. — Cut  slices  of  bread  and  spread 
thickly  with  currant  jelly;  put  two 
together,  press  gently,  but  do  not  let 
the  jelly  squeeze  out ;  cut  them  with  a 
fancy  cutter ;  dip  in  batter  and  fry 
quickly  in  hot  lard.  Pile  slices  of  cold 
duck  neatly  in  the  center  of  a  platter 
and  lay  the  fritters  around  in  a  circle. 

Egg  Omelette. — Place  the  whites 
and  yolks  of  eggs  in  separate  dishes. 
Beat  the  yolks  very  light,  and  for  each 
yolk  add  one  teaspoon  cream.  Turn 
yolks  into  hot  buttered  pans.  Beat 
whites  to  stiff  froth  and  spread  on  the 
top  of  yolks.  Set  it  back  from  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  stove  and  let  it  stand 
three  minutes.  Cut  in  halves  and  fold 
together. 

Baked  Mushrooms. — Peel  and  re- 
move the  stems  from  some  large,  per- 
fect, cup-shaped  mushrooms.  Lay  them 
in  a  baking  pan,  close  together,  with- 
out crowding,  so  that  they  will  remain 
upright.  Fill  the  cups  with  chopped 
mushrooms  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
salt  and  mixed  with  melted  butter. 
Take  up  when  done  on  slices  of  soft, 
thin,  buttered  toast,  and  serve  in  this 
way,  or  pour  a  little  cream  over  them 
when  serving. 

Capon  Salad.  —  Have  some  cold, 
roasted  capon  cut  into  small,  thin 
small  slices.  Lay  in  a  dish  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  oil  and  vinegar. 
Over  the  spices  put  sliced  cucumbers 
and  radishes  ;  dress  these  with  oil,  vin- 
egar, pepper  and  salt.  Put  in  another 
layer  of  the  capon,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Heap  it  a  bit  in  the  cen- 
ter, skim  it  over  lightly  with  mayon- 
naise, dot  the  mayonnaise  with  sliced 
truffles  and  send  to  table. 


Wanted, 


RANCH 

of  large  acreage. 


ADDRESS,  WITH  FULL  PARTICULARS, 

FRANCIS  R.  WARDLE  &  CO., 

230  Montgomery  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
P"'  "J  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Kabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun  burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICKS: 

12  inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 
4  "       10  00    "  " 

6  n.50 
18  ia.50 

24  15.00  " 

30       "  >.  i750 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

480  SANTA  FJE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
daily  afendance;  COO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Cataloguettnd  College 
Journal— tree. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  mil, 
San  Fbancisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pree't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


YOU  CAN'T  GET 

Page-Wire,  nor  our  principle  of  construction  In 
any  wire  fence  excepting  the  PAGE,  We  make  our 
own  wire,  and  dim' t  sell  any. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH, 

Hi  Y  PAID  "wm  with  ^6  10  intro,1nw  our  «x>la  in  countrr.  No  eiperirncc 
IPT  Va  I  ncocaaarj.    Bend  atamp.    l'EEKL£SS  MFG.  CO.,  Kuuu  City,  Mo. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


October  2n,  1902. 


S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  22,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
ows  for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec  Slay. 

Wednesday   69*@70M        72  @73 

Thursday   71H@72  72«®73* 

Friday   71«@72J£  73J4@74X 

Saturday  72  @72X  13\®H% 

Monday   7214@73?»  75X@74H 

Tuesday   72K@73«  73X@74H 

CHICAGO  OAT  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  White  oats 
per  bushel  in  Chicago  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday   31  @31M  3i34@325< 

Thursday   31?i@3IV4  32H@32*4 

Friday   31%@31!4  33X@32« 

Saturday   32*@3214 

Monday  31ft@31X  32$»@32>i 

Tuesday   3114@3lM  32M®31ft 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dec,  1902.  If  ay,  1903 

Thursday  $1  23X@1  25       $1  28^@1  27M 

Friday   1  21?^@1  26         1  27   @1  2814 

Saturday   1  26ft@l  27>4      1  2S^@I  29* 

Monday   1  29J4@1  27         1  31   ®1  28* 

Tuesday   1  26   @1  27         1  27?6@1  29'8 

Wednesday   1  263£@l  26%      1  2814 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  strong  market  for  this 
cereal  during  most  of  the  week  under  re- 
view, with  prices  at  a  little  higher  range 
than  have  been  current  for  a  long  time  in 
this  center.  Futures  moved  up  over  2c 
during  the  three  days  ended  Saturday 
last.  Futures  opened  higher  on  Monday, 
but  the  advance  was  not  maintained.  For 
spot  wheat  in  the  open  market  asking  fig- 
ures during  the  same  time  were  advanced 
fully  50c  per  ton,  making  No.  1  shipping 
quotable  at  $1,274  and  choice  milling  at 
$1.30@1.32J.  These  figures  are  over  25 
per  cent  above  the  best  prices  obtainable 
a  year  ago,  and  over  30  per  cent,  in  ad- 
vance of  values  current  at  corresponding 
date  two  years  ago.  At  the  advanced 
rates  there  was  not  much  wheat  offered 
for  sale,  either  here  or  at  interior  points 
in  this  State.  The  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
interior  may  be  much  lighter  than  has 
been  generally  anticipated,  although  there 
should  be  still  considerable  surplus  stock, 
as  exports  of  this  cereal  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  date  do  not  aggregate  85,000  tons. 
The  improvement  in  wheat  values  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past  has  been  much  more  pro- 
nounced here  than  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  the  difference  has  been  still  greater  in 
favor  of  the  local  market  when  compared 
with  values  quoted  for  wheat  in  Europe. 
Most  of  the  recent  improvement  in  local 
prices  for  wheat  has  been  brought  about 
through  weakness  in  ocean  freight  rates. 
Ships  are  not  now  wanted  at  the  low  fig- 
ure of  20  shillings  for  the  usual  European 
voyage.  Some  are  being  loaded  at  a  big 
loss  to  charterers.  Others  without  char- 
ters are  being  tied  up  in  the  "boneyard," 
awaiting  bettor  times  for  their  owners. 
The  market  yesterday  and  to-day  was 
more  quiet  than  for  several  days  preced- 
ing, but  closed  against  buyers. 

California  Milling   1  28X@1  3214 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  26n@l  2714 

Oregon  Valley   — — @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   .  1  2214@1  25 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1901-02.  1902-03. 

Llv.  quotations          5s914d@5sl0d  6s5d@6s514d 

Freight  rates               33&@34s  — ®20s 

Local  market                  95@9714  1  28;<@1  28* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

On  Merchants  Exchange  prices  of  fu- 
tures for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental 
for  the  week  were  as  follows  for  the  op- 
tions named : 

December,  1902,  delivery,  $1.23|@1.29J. 

May,  1903,  delivery,  ll.26|@1.31. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
Exchange,  December,  1902,  wheat  sold 
at  81.26J@1.26jj;  May,  1903,  81.28J@1.28J. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  showing  more  firmness, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  sharp  ad- 
vance in  wheat  values  within  the  past 
fortnight,  but  flour  is  still  selling  at  quite 
low  figures,  as  compared  with  prices 
lately  current  for  wheat.  There  is  not 
much  pressure  to  realize,  however,  and 
should  there  be  no  pronounced  breaks  in 
wheat  values  in  the  near  future,  higher 
prices  for  flour  may  be  looked  for. 


Superflne,  lower  grades  12  40@2  66 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  75(8  3  00 

Country  grades,  extras   3  40  as  60 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  60@3  90 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  90@4  00 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   8  00®8  30 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  00®8  60 

BARLEY. 
The  strength  developed  in  this  market 
the  past  week  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions or  predictions  early  in  the  season  of 
the  most  sanguine  prophets.  From 
Thursday  to  Saturday  last,  inclusive, 
prices  for  future  deliveries  of  No.  1  feed 
moved  up  about  $1  per  ton,  and  corre- 
spondingly higher  figures  were  asked  in 
the  open  market  for  all  descriptions  of 
feed.  Futures  were  lower  Monday,  but 
spot  market  showed  no  perceptible  de- 
cline. Business  was  largely  on  local  ac- 
count and  was  principally  in  barley 
wanted  for  feed  purposes  or  for  delivery 
on  contracts.  Brewing  grades  of  the  ordi- 
nary variety  of  barley  could  not  be  placed 
for  shipment  at  as  good  figures  as  were 
obtainable  on  local  account  for  fetd  barley. 
Stocks  are  small,  both  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior. Chevalier  is  in  such  light  supply 
as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  The  market  for 
both  spot  barley  and  futures  was  quiet 
yesterday  and  to-day,  but  spot  offerings 
were  light  and  were  firmly  held. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  oholce   120  @  I  2214 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  1714@1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  20  @1  25 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  3714@1  5214 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  20  @1  35 

OATS. 

This  cereal  has  been  receiving  more 
attention  than  at  any  previous  date  for 
several  months  past,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  buyers  did  not  sooner  take  hold  more 
freely,  as  oats  have  been  for  months  the 
cheapest  cereal  on  the  market,  and  are 
still  the  cheapest  on  the  list,  all  things 
considered,  although  the  market  is  higher 
throughout  than  at  any  previous  date 
this  season. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  26  @1  30 

White,  good  to  choice   1  20  @1  25 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  15  @1  17(4 

Gray,  common  to  choioe   1  1714@1  25 

Milling   1  2214@1  2714 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  @1  3214 

Black  Russian   1  10  ®1  2714 

Red   1  10  m  2714 

CORN. 

Stocks  are  too  small  to  admit  of  any  ex- 
tensive trading.  Quotations  continue  at  a 
high  range  and  are  necessarily  based  on 
prices  realized  in  a  limited  way  on  light 
offering  from  second  hands. 

Large  White,  good  to  oholce    @  

Large  Yellow   1  4714@1  48* 

Small  Yellow   1  60  &  

RYE. 

Market  is  moderately  firm,  under  light 
offerings.  Inquiry  at  current  rates  is  not 
brisk,  however,  and  is  almost  wholly  on 
local  account. 

Good  to  choice   1  0714@1  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  any  wholesale 
trading.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  millers 
and  dealers  are  of  light  volumne.  Owing 
to  the  prevailing  inactivity,  values  are  not 
clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  66  ®i  70 

BEANS. 

Market  remains  unfavorable  to  the  buy- 
ing interest,  but  there  is  not  much  activ- 
ity, prices  being  in  the  main  at  too  high  a 
range  to  warrant  Eastern  dealers  taking 
hold  freely,  although  the  Eastern  markets 
are  firm,  with  the  crop  on  the  Atlantic 
side  light  and  of  generally  poor  quality. 
Stocks  in  the  East  are  of  small  propor- 
tions. New  York  is  now  getting  some 
beans  from  Europe  and  Canada,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  that  the  East  will  be  able 
to  import  very  heavily  at  better  than  or 
at  as  good  figures  as  purchases  can  be 
effected  in  this  State.  Shipments  now 
being  made  outward  from  here  are  mostly 
of  beans  secured  before  prices  touched 
present  comparatively  high  levels. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  tbs                   8  50  @3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              3  20  @3  411 

Lady  Washington                           3  00  @3  25 

Pinks                                               2  70  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                      2  90  @3  10 

Reds                                                    2  50  @2  75 

Red  Kidney                                    4  00  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        4  25  @4  60 

Black-eye  Beans                            4  00  ®4  25 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  25  @1  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 

There  is  no  special  activity  in  the  local 
market  in  either  Green  or  Niles  Peas. 
The  latter  continue  in  lightest  stock. 
There  have  been  some  recent  purchases 
reported  in  Humboldt  county  at  prices 
relatively  close  to  figures  current  here. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @— — 

Nlles  Peas   1  76  ®  

WOOL. 

Offerings  in  the  local  market  are  of  slim 
proportions  and  are  steadily  on  the  de- 


crease. Spring  wool  is  practically  out  of 
stock,  and  Fall  clip  bids  fair  to  be  all 
cleaned  up  long  before  the  opening  of  the 
coming  Spring  season.  Market  is  decid- 
edly firm  throughout,  some  sales  being 
effected  above  quotations.  Interest  this 
week  centers  in  the  pool  sales  in  Mendo- 
cino county,  which  opened  yesterday. 

SPRINQ. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  18  @20 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  15  @1614 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  13  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  12  ®  13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  @11 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  ®16 

EaBtern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  @15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  @14 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @11 

HOPS. 

The  market  shows  a  firm  tone,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  much  doing  in  this 
center.  Dealers  are  quoted  as  wanting  to 
purchase  choice  at  24c,  with  growers  ask- 
ing 25c  and  more  for  desirable  marks. 
Tolerably  free  shipments  are  being  made 
overland  to  the  East,  principally  of  hops 
in  the  hands  of  dealers.  The  last  steamer 
for  Australia  took  nearly  36,000  pounds,  or 
close  to  200  bales.  The  following  is  from 
a  New  York  review:  "As  the  season  ad- 
vances, brewers  are  showing  more  in- 
terest, and  pretty  good  business  is  now  in 
progress.  Dealers  are  buying  in  the  in- 
terior and  turning  stock  quickly,  and  this 
is  giving  the  market  a  very  firm  tone— in 
fact,  some  sales  have  been  made  during 
the  week  at  better  prices  than  had  ruled 
previously.  There  is  a  little  inquiry  from 
exporters  and  this  is  giving  added  strength 
to  the  position.  In  the  interior  of  this 
State  30c  has  become  a  well-established 
price  for  best  growths,  but  the  lower 
qualities,  small  growths,  etc.,  are  selling 
at  27@29c.  Beside  the  buying  by  dealers, 
an  English  exporter  is  filling  orders  at  the 
top  figure.  German  markets  hold  very 
firm,  but  there  is  less  activity  at  the  ex- 
treme rates  now  asked.  London  cables 
indicate  no  material  change." 

California,  good  to  choice  new  22  @;6 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Market  for  hay,  as  regards  quotable 
values  and  general  tone,  has  remained 
much  the  same  as  previously  noted.  Ar- 
rivals are  showing  some  decrease,  and 
with  some  movement  outward,  mainly  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  immediate  offerings 
are  cleaning  up  fairly  well  at  prevailing 
values.  That  the  market  will  incline  any 
more  in  favor  of  buyers  as  the  season  ad- 
vances is  not  considered  probable,  and 
some  of  the  heaviest  holders  are  looking 
for  materially  better  prices  during  the 
Winter  and  Spring  months.  Straw  con- 
tinues in  light  supply  and  is  commanding 
good  figures. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   10  50@13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  00@12  50 

Oat,  good  to  choice   7  50®  11  50 

Barley   7  50®  9  50 

Clover   7  50®  9  50 

Alfalfa   8  00@11  50 

Volunteer   7  60®  8  50 

Compressed   10  00@13  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  65 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Prices  for  mill  offal  of  every  sort  re- 
main at  a  high  range,  with  receipts  and 
offerings  of  much  the  same  limited  pro- 
portions as  for  months  past.  Rolled  Bar- 
ley is  higher  and  is  being1  offered  spar- 
ingly. Milled  Corn  is  fimly  held,  with 
supplies  light. 

Bran,  »  ton   21  50®22  50 

Middlings   24  00@25  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00@23  00 

Barley,  Rolled   24  60@25  50 

Cornmeal   30  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@31  50 

SEEDS. 

Not  much  has  been  yet  done  in  Alfalfa, 
nor  is  there  apt  to  be  any  great  activity 
very  soon,  unless  prices  become  more  rea- 
sonable. Dealers  object  to  taking  hold 
freely  of  the  Utah  product  at  $8  50  per 
cental  there,  89.20  laid  down  here  in  car- 
load lots,  deeming  the  price  too  high  to 
stock  up  against  the  future.  Some  Cali- 
fornia Alfalfa  has  changed  hands  at  8@8jc. 
per  pound  for  fairly  good  to  choice,  and 
for  some  of  superior  quality  8jc.  is  asked 
from  first  hands.  Canary  Seed  is  scarce 
and  high.  Market  for  Mustard  is  firm 
at  the  rates  quoted.    Flax  is  steady. 

Ptr  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   8  00@850 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   3  30®  3  60 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  20®  3  6U 

Per  lb. 

Canary  4M@  414 

Rape   1  ®  214 

Hemp   8*®  4 


HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  local  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  is 
very  quiet  and  is  lacking  in  firmness,  al- 
though in  the  matter  of  quotable  values 
there  are  no  special  changes  to  record. 
Tallow  is  not  lacking  for  custom,  being  in 
good  request  for  shipment  at  practically 
unchanged  figures. 

HONEY. 

The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted  is 
being  experienced,  with  stocks  and  offer- 
ings light,  especially  of  high-grade  Ex- 
tracted. There  is  no  undue  selling  pres- 
sure on  honey  of  any  description. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5!4®  5* 

Extracted,  Amber  5  ®  5K 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   314®  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  @1214 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Dark  Comb  7  ®  714 

BEESWAX. 

Supplies  are  light  and  market  is  firm, 
with  no  probability  of  values  touching 
lower  levels  the  current  season. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  $  lb  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Current  values  for  Beef  are  being  well 
maintained,  with  no  excessive  offerings 
and  very  fair  demand.  Market  for  Mut- 
ton is  without  quotable  change,  but  for 
good  to  choice  there  is  no  lack  of  inquiry 
at  full  current  figures.  Lamb  is  not  in 
heavy  receipt,  but  is  in  the  main  too  large 
to  command  materially  better  prices  than 
Mutton.  Veal  is  in  very  fair  supply  and 
for  other  than  choice  medium  to  large 
size  the  market  lacks  firmness.  Hogs  are 
in  only  moderate  receipt  and  such  as  are 
in  prime  to  choice  condition  are  selling 
readily  at  prevailing  values,  heavy  bring- 
ing relatively  the  best  figures. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattie  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fit          7  a— 

Beef,  second  quality   614@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  ®— 

Mutton— ewes,  714@8c;  wethers   8  @  814 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6  VS  614 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6n 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6  v&  «X 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed  714®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   7  @  814 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   614®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   9  @  914 

POULTRY. 

There  were  fair  receipts  of  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Eastern.  The  demand  for 
most  kinds  showed  improvement  over 
that  of  preceding  week.  Good  to  choice 
fowls  sold  as  a  rule  to  tolerably  fair  advan- 
tage, some  especially  desirable  as  to  size 
and  condition  commanding  above  quot- 
able rates.  Turkeys  proved  an  exception 
and  sold  at  a  decline,  Eastern  being  in 
larger  supply  than  the  demand  war- 
ranted. At  the  close,  however,  the  Tur- 
key market  recovered,  and  all  poultry  in 
prime  to  choice  condition  was  in  good 
request. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   17  ®  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  »  lb   16  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  <p  lb   16  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00  (5  6  00 

Roosters,  Old   5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®6  O0 

Fryers   4  CO  @4  50 

Broilers,  large..:   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  25  @3  75 

Ducks,  old,  »  dozen   2  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,     dozen   3  00  ®5  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  »palr   1  50  @1  75 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  25  ®l  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  62  00 

BUTTER 

The  market  is  liberally  stocked  for  this 
time  of  year  with  fresh  creamery,  and 
tendency  of  values  for  same  is  in  favor  of 
buyers,  especially  for  other  than  favorite 
marks  going  to  special  custom.  Medium 
grades  are  in  fair  request  at  moderate  fig- 
ures, owing  to  reduced  offerings  of  low 
priced  cold  storage  butter.  Cheap  or  pas- 
try butter  is  not  plentiful  and  sells  readily. 

Creamery,  extras,  T  n   28  @29 

Creamery,  flists   26  @27 

Dairy,  select   25  @26 

Oalry,  firsts   24  @25 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   22  @2314 

Mixed  store   18  ®20 

Pickled  Roll   22  ®24 

CHEESE. 

Market  is  quite  firm,  with  prospects  of 
so  continuing  for  some  weeks  to  come, 
particularly  for  choice  new.  Stocks  of  all 
descriptions  of  domestic  are  light.  East- 
ern cheese  is  being  steadily  held  here  and 
is  firm  at  primary  points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  ®— 

California,  good  to  choioe   12  @1214 

California,  "  Young  Amerloas  "   1214®IS14 
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EGGS. 

There  are  no  heavy  receipts  of  domestic 
fresh,  but  there  are  more  coming  forward 
than  can  be  accommodated  with  custom 
at  extreme  figures  lately  current.  Trade 
is  heavily  on  cold  storage  and  Eastern 
6gg9>  which  are  being  offered  at  compar- 
atively low  figures.  Handlers  of  cold- 
storage  supplies  are  desirous  of  reducing 
holdings  as  rapidly  as  possible,  not  caring 
to  carry  any  stock  beyond  the  mid-winter 
holidays. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  42H@44 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  35  @4u 
California,  good  to  choice  store   27%<932H 

VEGETABLES. 
The  market  has  been  quiet  most  of  the 
week,  with  the  display  rather  light,  espe- 
cially of  summer  varieties.  Peas  and  Beans 
of  choice  to  select  quality  brought  good 
prices.  Tomatoes  were  in  increased  re- 
ceipt, but  at  the  easier  figures  current 
were  taken  freely  by  canners.  Onions 
continued  in  good  supply,  as  compared 
with  the  demand,  and  prices  were  without 
quotable  improvement. 

Beans,  Lima,  $  fb   2  @  3 

Beans,  String,  *  fb   2  @  SY, 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  lbs...  50  @  60 

Cucumbers,     large  box   60  @  80 

Egg  Plant,  <8»  large  box   60  @  80 

Garlic,  *  lb   2  @  2H 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental   40  @  55 

Okra,  Green,  V  box   40  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  lb   214®  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  box   50  @  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box   50  @  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  ^  large  box. .  75  @l  00 

Tomatoes,  <8»  large  box   30  @  50 

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  of  potatoes  were  of  quite  mod- 
erate proportions,  but  with  little  other 
than  local  demand,  offerings  proved  ample 
for  current  requirements,  especially  of 
other  than  most  select  qualities.  Inquiry 
was  mainly  for  high-grade  Burbanks,  and 
these  in  a  limited  way  brought  tolerably 
firm  figures.  Oregon  has  begun  to  for- 
ward, but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
establish  wholesale  values.  Sweets  sold 
to  a  little  better  advantage  than  preced- 
ing week,  but  market  could  not  be  termed 
particularly  firm. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  cental   90  @  1  20 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   35  @  60 

River  Reds   65  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  V  cental  120  @  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Most  of  the  Summer  varieties  have  dis- 
appeared from  market,  leaving  the  dis- 
play rather  limited,  but  at  the  same  time 
very  fair,  considering  the  time  of  year. 
Apples  are  prominent  in  point  of  quantity 
of  offerings,  but  the  proportion  of  choice 
to  select  in  present  spot  stocks  is  de- 
cidedly light.  For  high-grade  Apples  the 
market  is  fully  as  firm  as  previously 
noted.  Four-tier  Bellefleurs  in  first-class 
condition  are  quotable  up  to  $1  25  per  box. 
Fancy  Oregon  Spitzenburg  were  not  ob- 
tainable under  $1.50  per  box,  and  in  a 
small  way  were  held  at  an  advance  on  this 
figure.  Bartlett  Pears  continued  to  be 
offered,  but  only  in  limited  quantity,  and 
were  mainly  from  Oregon  and  the  north- 
ern sections  of  this  State.  Choice  Bart- 
letts  met  with  a  tolerably  firm  market. 
Winter  Nelis  and  other  late  Pears  are 
not  yet  receiving  much  attention,  but  are 
expected  to  be  more  in  favor  with  con- 
sumers at  an  early  day.  Peaches  were  in 
fair  supply,  choice  selling  tolerably  well, 
but  such  as  showed  poor  keeping  quality 
were  difficult  to  place  at  low  figures.  The 
Grape  market  was  rather  heavily  stocked 
with  both  table  and  wine  varieties,  but  a 
large  proportion  showed  poor  quality, 
and  for  this  sort  the  market  lacked  firm- 
ness. In  table  kinds,  aside  from  Seedless, 
which  were  scarce  and  high,  Cornichon, 
Isabella  and  Queen  grapes  received  the 
most  attention  and  commanded  best  fig- 
ures. Wine  Grapes  in  prime  to  choice 
order  and  showing  straight  varieties  were 
favored  with  a  moderately  firm  market, 
but  mixed  lots  of  common  quality  were 
not  much  sought  after,  and  offerings  were 
mostly  of  latter  description.  Melons  were 
in  reduced  supply,  but  demand  was  slow 
and  market  was  devoid  of  any  special 
firmness.  Domestic  Berries  were  in  light 
stock,  with'  inquiry  also  quite  limited. 
Cranberries,  both  domestic  and  Eastern, 
were  in  fair  supply  and  prices  without 
quotable  change. 

Apples,  fancy,  *  4-tler  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box. .  75®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb  box.      25®  60 

Cantaloupes,  *  crate   50®  1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  V  barrel   8  50®  9  00 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  H  60- ib  box.. .   2  25®  2  50 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  50®  7  00 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  V  orate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Isabella,  V  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  *  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Black,  ifr  crate   30®  65 

Grapes,  Seedless,  f>  crate   85®  1  15 

Grapes,  Tokay,  V  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Zlnfandel,  *  ton   28  00@32  00 


Grapes,  Mission,  $  ton  

Nutmeg  Melons,  ^  box  

Peaches,  If*  box  

Pears,  Bartlett,  $  40- fb  box  

Pears,  other  kinds,  V  box  

Persimmons,  f»  box  or  crate  

Plums,  choice  large,  *  box  or  crate., 

Plums,  small,  $  box  

Prunes,  f,  crate  

Pomegranates,  V  small  box.  •. .   

Quinces,  $  rjox  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest.. 

Strawberries,  Large,  9  chest  

Watermelons,  $  doz  


23  00®27  00 
30®  60 
40®  75 
75®  1  35 
40®  1  00 
50®  1  00 
65®  80 
35®  50 
35®  75 
40®  65 
35®  60 
7  00®  9  00 
3  00®  5  00 
75®  1  50 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

While  there  is  a  fair  movement  out- 
ward in  cured  and  evaporated  fruits,  ship- 
ments mainly  represent  the  filling  of  back 
orders.  Wholesale  dealers  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  moving  stocks  already  in  hand, 
and  are  giving  little  attention  to  offer- 
ings, unless  of  superior  qualities  and  espe- 
cially desirable  lots.  There  are  no  changes 
of  consequence  to  record  in  quotable 
rates,  and  for  choice  to  select  of  most 
varieties  the  market  is  firm  at  prevailing 
values,  if  attempts  are  made  to  buy.  On 
immediate  selling  pressure,  concessions 
would  likely  have  to  be  granted  to  effect 
prompt  sales,  especially  on  small  quanti- 
ties, carload  lots  of  uniform  and  high 
quality  being  given  the  preference.  Apri- 
cots tend  more  in  favor  of  sellers  than 
any  other  variety,  the  output  of  the  dried 
product  of  this  fruit  not  having  been 
heavy  the  past  season,  a  fact  which  East- 
ern and  foreign  buyers  are  fully  realizing, 
and  they  are  taking  hold  at  steadily  hard- 
ening values.  Any  changes  in  prices  of 
best  grades  of  Apricots  during  the  balance 
of  the  season  are  almost  certain  to  be  to 
higher  figures.  Market  for  White  Figs  is 
also  quite  firm,  particularly  for  choice 
pressed,  with  light  offerings  and  good 
shipping  and  local  demand.  Black  Figs 
are  in  fair  supply,  are  not  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  are  obtainable  at  a  materially 
lower  range  of  values  than  current  on 
White.  In  Apples  there  is  not  much 
movement  at  present,  but  there  is  no  spe- 
cial accumulation  of  stocks.  Peaches  and 
Prunes  are  heaviest  in  evidence  and  only 
for  the  best  of  them,  large  and  fine,  are 
prevailing  values  being  well  maintained 
at  this  date. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4V<®  5K 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  fb  5H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7   @  7H 

Figs,  10-fb.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  65  @80 

Nectarines,     fb   3H@  4V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   45£@  f>M 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  5%@ 

Pears,  halve',  fancy   7  @8 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5H@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   3V4®  414 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   414®  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow   5  @  514 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   414®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2Jf@2iic;  40-50s,  lA@i%c\ 
50-60*,  3H@33£c;  60-708  ,  3@3^c;  70-80S,  2!4@25£; 
80-90S,  2@21*c;  90-lOOs,  lK@13ic. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   314®  

Apples,  quartered    314®  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3H@  5 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  f*  lb   214®  314 

Plums,  unpitted,     lb   114®  214 

RAISINS. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  now  cured  and  is  in 
the  main  of  fine  quality,  although  in  the 
matter  of  size  the  Muscatels  are  not  prov- 
ing all  that  could  be  desired,  the  propor- 
tion of  large  raisins  being  light,  making  it 
necessary  to  reject  numerous  orders  for 
high-grade  clusters.  Five  and  six  crown, 
or  Dehesas  and  Imperials,  are  in  such 
light  stock  as  to  be  hardly  quotable. 
Seedless  Thompsons  and  Sultanas  are 
meeting  with  considerable  attention  and 
sales  are  reported  above  Association  quo- 
tations. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50- fb  boxes,  5c  $  fb; 
No.  3  crown  do,  a(4c;  No.  4  orown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 514c;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20- fb 
boxes,  81.30  V  box;  No.  3  crown  do,  $1.40;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  83. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  Oranges  is  quiet,  stocks 
and  offerings  being  both  of  very  light 
volume  and  prices  practically  unchanged. 
In  quotable  values  for  Lemons  there  are 
no  changes  to  record,  although  for  choice 
to  select  the  market  is  tolerably  firm  at 
prevailing  rates.  Limes  are  in  increased 
supply  and  lower  than  last  quoted. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  ^  box    3  00@4  00 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  50@2  75 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50®2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75®  1  25 

Limes,  Mexican,     1000  : . .  4  00®4  60 

NUTS. 

There  is  a  fair  movement  in  Almonds, 
but  at  rather  easy  figures  as  compared 
with  values  lately  quoted,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select  paper- shell.  New 
crop  Walnuts  are  now  in  moderate  spot 
supply,  showing  in  the  main  fine  quality, 
and  are  meeting  with  good  demand  at 


current  rates.  Peanuts  are  in  very  light 
stock;  some  are  being  imported  from 
Japan. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  S*  B>....1014@1114 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7)4®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   414®  514 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  614 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  V  tb  10H@1114 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  If*  fb   914®  10 

WINE. 

Market  shows  the  same  healthy  condi- 
tion previously  noted.  There  is  little 
wine  now  offering  from  or  held  by  grow- 
ers. Dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage  are 
quotable  nominally  at  24@30c  per  gallon, 
and  to  secure  selections  a  higher  range  of 
values  would  have  to  be  paid.  There  is  a 
fair  movement  outward,  both  by  sea  and 
rail,  mostly  of  blended  stocks.  Last  Sat- 
urday's Panama  steamer  carried  79,719 
gallons  and  12  cs.,  the  larger  portion  being 
destined  for  New  York.  Ship  I.  F.  Chap- 
man took  2,550  bbls.  for  New  York.  Wine 
Grapes  are  selling  at  a  wide  range,  owing 
to  district,  variety,  quantity  and  quality. 
Grapes  for  dry  wines  are  ranging  from 
$23@35  per  ton,  most  of  the  business  be- 
ing within  range  of  $25@30,  and  the 
higher  figures  mainly  for  select  white 
grapes.  Grapes  for  sweet  wines  are  going 
at  a  quotable  range  of  $12@22  per  ton,  as 
to  variety,  the  higher  figures  being  for 
best  white  and  the  lower  prices  for  Tokay 
culls  and  common  Muscats. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Since 
July  1, 1902. 


Flour,  M  sacks   98,978 

Wheat,  centals....  149. 427 

Barley,  centals   96,550 

Oats,  centals   18,628 

Corn,  centals   1,692 

Rye,  oentals   2,954 

Beans,  sacks   87,279 

Potatoes,  sacks  32,213 

Onions,  sacks   6.851 

Hay,  tons   2,968 

Wool,  bales   1,825 

Hops,  bales   1,207 


1,931,749 
1,792,829 
2,873,760 
326,630 
17,722 
75,833 
265,035 
383,515 
94,533 
67.292 
25,779 
7,027 


Same  time 
last  year. 


2,039,805 
1,766,358 
2,313,956 
4i)3,083 
20,208 
16,185 
163,116 
44(1,(161) 
101,743 
49,051 
30,115 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1902 

Same  time 
last  year. 

49,760 

1,320,012 

1,565,632 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  89,493 

1.639,829 

1,511,819 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  76,496 

2,198,457 

1,598,420 

478 

10,988 

2,074 

435 

11.760 

7,992 

Beans,  sacks  , , 

893 

6,190 

10.586 

8,570 

54,866 

4  573 

17,314 

399,869 

398,816 

Hops,  pounds  . . . 

35,945 

90.199 

123,040 

13 

1,235 

2,532 

Potatoes,  pack's. 

.  2,845 

25,872 

12,995 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

NEW  York,  Oct.  22— The  market  for  evap- 
orated apples  continues  firm,  with  small  avail- 
able supplies.  Common  are  quoted  at  5®614c; 
prime,  7(a7%c;  choice,  7M@7?£c;  fancy,  8@8i4c. 
Spot  prunes  are  in  somewhat  more  liberal  supply 
and  prices  therefore  show  an  easier  tendency,  par- 
ticularly on  smaller  lntermedinte  sizes,  while  the 
larger  are  still  scarce  and  firmly  held.  Prices 
range  from  3$£(a8c  for  all  grades.  Apricots  are  in 
better  demand  and  firmer  at  714@llc  for  boxes  and 
7®1014c  in  bags.  Peaches  are  steady  and  un- 
changed at  12@16c  for  peeled  and  7@1054c  for 
unpeeled.  

Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  can  be 
left  with: 

Hanford— F.  V.  Dewey,  "Journal"  office. 

Sanger— E.  P.  Dewey.  "Herald "  office. 

Reedley-B\  s.  Knauer,  P.  M. 

Dlnuba— H.  Hurst,  of  tne  '■  Alta  Advocate." 

Exeter— Fred  Page,  of  the  "  Sun." 

Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 

Porterville— Lumley  Bros.,  of  the  "  Enterprise." 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  $1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced,  Cal. 


IGal 

Of  N°l 

tBpaint 

Will  cover  250  square  feet 
of  surface,  penetrating  and 
preserving  wood,  metal,  con- 
crete, etc. 

The  No.  1  P  &  B  Paint 
is  the  thinest  and  is  used 
where  penetration  is  preferred 
to  a  surface  coating.  It  dries 
rapidly,  leaving  a  coating 
equal  to  that  of  one  coat  of 
good  metallic  paint. 

P  Sc.  B  Paint  comes  in  cans, 
ready  to  apply  without  heating, 
stirring  or  mixing,  dries  a  brilliant 
black  and  is  absolutely  odorless. 

P  &  B  Paint  will  stand  great 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
will  neither  run,  scale  nor  crack. 

14      Send  for  Booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

/  Can  Sell  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.    Est.  '96.   Hichest  references.    Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  C»trander,2002N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


P.  H.  JORDAN  CO. 

Subdivision  of  10,000  Acres  Kings  Co.  Alfalfa  Lands. 

BUENA  VISTA  DISTRICT. 

Near  town  railroad  and  creameries.  In  the  center  of  the  great  alfalfa  producing  section.  Grows 
all  the  crops  raised  by  California  farmers.  These  lands  are  helng  sold  in  tracts  of  40  acres  or  more  at 
Wio  PER  ACRE.  WATER  RIGHT  goes  with  the  land.  The  irrigation  system  Is  considered  the 
best  in  the  State.  Descriptive  matter  free.  Call  or  write 

P.  H.  JORDAN  CO.,  1 16  flontgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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THE 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR, 

with  Tubular  bow],  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  b%  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
and  labor. 

It  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi- 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs; 

all  because  It  is  so  simple  In  construction  a„d 
so  perfectly  made.  Get  free  catalogue  No.  1J1 
BIIARPI.ES  CO.,  p.  H.  8HAKPLES, 

CMes**,  III.  West  Chmtsr,  1',. 

9f  1  ou  can  have  a  Sharpltt  infer*  ;     ,  ay  for  it. 


The  Lands  About  Tulare  Lake. 

Development  of  a  Peculiar  and 
Promising  Region. 

By  the  use  of  Kings  river  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  in  the  numerous 
ditches  which  show  on  our  first  page 
map  of  most  of  Kings  county,  by  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  branch  of  the 
river  going  to  Tulare  lake  and  always 
the  principal  source  of  supply  to  it,  and 
the  gradual  deepening  of  the  branch  of 
the  river  going  north  to  the  San 
Joaquin  river  for  the  use  of  settlers  in 
the  Summit  lake  irrigated  section  of 
Fresno  county,  the  volume  of  Tulare 
lake  has  gradually  but  steadily  been 
reduced  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  a  fine  body  of  exceedingly  level  and 
productive  lands  which  those  shallow 
waters  once  covered  has  been  exposed 
to  use. 

Tulare  lake  was  merely  a  make-be- 
lieve lake.  It  was  an  appearance  of 
one  without  the  usual  characteristic  of 
depth,  which  has  gradually  been  made 
to  disappear  by  the  extensive  and  in- 
creasing use  of  the  Kings  river  and 
other  stream  sources  of  the  lake  for 
irrigation  purposes  on  higher  and  more 
absorbent  lands  in  Fresno,  Tulare  and 
Kings  counties.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  lake  has  several  times  en- 
tirely dried  up,  and  nearly,  possibly 
quite,  did  so  this  summer. 

The  lands  uncovered  by  the  shrinking 
of  the  lake  are  as  level  as  a  floor.  They 
have  a  gentle,  even  slope  to  the  south- 
west of  about  1  foot  to  the  mile,  as 
popularly  stated,  which  slope  ends  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  between  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Salinas  valleys,  which 
form  the  western  border  of  the  lake. 
In  one  place,  between  Hanford  and 
Angiola,  there  is  depression  of  some 
extent,  but  only  a  few  feet  deep  and  of 
a  flat  nature,  making  a  long  and  shal- 
low slough,  and  when  the  lake  is  dry 
near  the  hills  there  is  a  slough  perhaps 
some  40  rods  long  by  a  few  wide  and  a 
few  feet  deep,  and  these  are  all  that 
mark  the  level  floor  of  the  lake  other- 
wise unbroken  save  by  a  few  young  low 
willow  bushes  that  find  themselves 
growing  about  half  the  year  in  the  shal- 
low lake  and  about  half  on  dry  land. 
Save  these  bushes  and  the  few  houses 
widely  scattered,  and  to  the  southwest 
not  even  the  latter,  there  is  nothing  to 
greet  as  it  takes  in  the  level  expanse 
from  a  point  say  15  miles  south  of  Han- 
ford save  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
that  rise  in  air  beyond  the  horizon  on 
the  west,  and  the  line  of  trees  that 
marks  the  limit  of  the  lake  lands  on  the 
north  between  there  and  Hanford  and 
the  scattered  clumps  of  the  same  on 
the  east. 

These  lands,  in  the  main,  constitute 
in  some  respects  a  peculiar  section  of 
the  State.  In  many  parts,  if  not  most 
of  their  extent,  the  top  soil  is  thin,  only 
a  few  inches  thick  in  many  places,  and 
underlain  with  a  sort  of  marl  or  baked 
clay.  Success  in  the  handling  and  cul- 
tivation of  these  lands  depends  more 
upon  not  plowing  than  any  other  one 
thing.  It  is  a  place  where  crops  may 
be  harrowed  in  on  the  virgin  land,  and 
with  that  treatment  the  land  will  pro- 
duce almost  anything  abundantly.  On 
the  lands  more  immediately  about  the 
lake  and  overflowed  in  winter  the  crop 
of  weeds  is  immense,  and  the  crops  of 


wheat  equally  so  when  the  weeds  don't 
get  it;  in  which  latter  case  the  hogs 
get  it,  with  perhaps  as  much  net  profit, 
at  least  with  a  considerable  saving  over 
entire  loss. 

For  the  Buena  Vista  and  other  irri- 
gation districts  a  main  ditch  is  pro- 
jected to  run  from  Kings  river  to  Cross 
creek,  and  work  for  formation  of  a 
company  to  operate  it  has  been  for 
some  time  under  way. 

This  is  also  an  artesian  well  section, 
where  it  seems,  so  far,  that  any  one 
who  cares  to  sink  a  well  from  300  to 
900  feet  can  get  pure  soft  water,  often 
with  a  mineral  taste,  and  accompanied 
in  its  flow  by  gas  enough  to  furnish  fuel 
and  light  for  an  ordinary  household. 
All  that  is  done  to  secure  the  gas  as  it 
passes  off  from  the  effervescing  water 
is  to  turn  a  gas-tight,  metallic  tub  of 
some  size  over  it,  and  pipe  it  from  there 
to  house  or  outbuildings. 

The  following  very  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  L.  P.  Denny  shows  what  can 
be  done  on  these  lands.  Mr.  Denny 
came  to  them  from  Gridley,  this  State, 
where  he  had  followed  well  boring. 

Mr.  Denny's  Experience  and  Obser- 
vation. 

I  came  to  Angiola  on  Oct.  30,  1898, 
and  had  cash  enough  to  pay  for  320 
acres  of  land  at  $7.50  per  acre,  build  a 
house  and  barn  at  a  cost  of  $700,  and 
bore  a  well  950  feet  deep  that  cost 
$2140.  During  the  first  year  no  crops 
were  sown.  From  1898  until  the  first 
crop  of  hay  was  cut  in  1901  no  assist- 
ance was  had  on  the  ranch,  my  wife 
and  myself  doing  all  the  work.  During 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1899 
we  built  4  miles  of  ditches  and  9  miles 
of  checks,  Mrs.  Denny  driving  the  train 
of  ten  horses  or  running  the  plow. 
Later  I  built  a  reservoir  covering 
two  acres  and  inclosed  by  a  levee  5  feet 
high. 

In  the  fall  of  1899  I  sowed  the  320 
acres  to  alfalfa,  sowing  the  seed  on  the 
tule  sod  and  narrowing  it  in  with  a 
heavy  harrow.  The  tules  at  this  time 
were  higher  than  my  head  as  I  rode 
the  wheel  horse.  The  October  rains 
brought  the  seed  up,  and  by  spring 
(1900)  it  was  well  started.  As  the 
warm  weather  came  on  a  battle  royal 
began  for  the  mastery  between  the 
alfalfa  and  the  tules.  The  alfalfa  was 
victorious  and  by  the  1st  of  July  the 
tules  appeared  dead;  the  alfalfa  took 
the  moisture  and  grew,  while  the  tules 
died.  I  mowed  the  growth  of  tules 
and  alfalfa  and  left  it  on  the  ground. 
Later  the  alfalfa  grew  from  6  to  18 
inches  high.  We  cut  only  hay  enough 
to  fill  the  barn.  Mrs.  Denny  loaded 
the  hay  and  drove  the  derrick  horse. 
After  a  load  was  put  in  the  barn  we 
both  mowed  it  away. 

In  the  spring  of  1900  we  planted  a 
garden  and  large  number  of  shade 
trees,  mostly  Balm  of  Gilead,  some  of 
which  at  this  writing  measures  24 
inches  in  circumference  and  less  than 
three  years  old.  At  this  time  we  built 
a  gas  tank  and  placed  it  over  the  arte- 
sian well  and  conducted  the  gas  to  the 
house,  where  it  has  since  been  used  for 
heating,  lighting  and  cooking  purposes, 
also  for  running  an  incubator  and 
brooder.  Besides  gas,  our  well  supplies 
us  with  abundance  of  pure  water  for 
irrigation,  household  use  and  watering 
stock.  I  have  piped  it  to  every  field, 
building  and  corral  on  the  ranch. 
Fruit  trees  and  berry  bushes  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1901,  all  of 
which  are  doing  well. 

In  the  fall  of  1900  we  bought  120  head 
of  young  cattle,  mostly  calves  and 
yearlings. 

Until  the  crop  of  1901  was  sold  our 
only  revenue  from  the  ranch  was  the 
few  eggs  and  chickens  we  sold,  and 


Gatarrb  Cannot  be  Cared 

With  LOCAL.  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  In  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


small  quantities  of  potatoes,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  from  the  garden. 

In  1901  we  cut  and  sold  from  the 
ranch  500  tons  of  hay,  at  $6  per  ton, 
$3000;  and  from  100  acres  we  cut  and 
threshed  alfalfa  seed  to  the  value  of 
$2400;  hogs  sold,  $1000;  hogs  on  hand 
valued  at  $400;  increase  in  value  of  cat- 
tle, $1600;  poultry  and  eggs  sold  and 
on  hand,  $300;  wheat  sold,  raised  on 
rented  land,  $400;  total,  $9100. 

On  Sept.  1,  1902,  we  had  on  hand  300 
cows,  100  calves,  100  miscellaneous 
stock,  10  horses  and  mules,  7  fine  colts 
which  we  have  raised,  175  hogs,  and  a 
good  stock  of  poultry.  Over  100  head 
of  our  cows  are  thoroughbred  Jerseys. 
None  but  the  best  thoroughbred  breed- 
ing animals  are  used  on  the  ranch.  In 
March,  1902,  I  purchased  320  acres 
more  of  this  tule  land,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  check  it  and  build  ditches 
to  conduct  irrigating  water  to  it.  In 
October  I  shall  sow  it  to  alfalfa,  sow- 
ing twelve  pounds  of  seed  broadcast 
and  harrow  it  in.  I  have  found  by  ex- 
perience that  the  less  this  ground  is 
disturbed  the  better.  On  land  that  I 
plowed  three  years  ago  nothing  has 
ever  grown,  although  it  has  been  sown 
to  alfalfa  annually.  My  ranch  is  lo- 
cated in  the  delta  of  Tule  river,  2  miles 
further  toward  the  lake  than  any  chan- 
nel was  made  by  the  stream. 

I  claim  no  great  credit  for  what  I 
have  accomplished  here.  On  the  con- 
trary I  feel  that  I  have  accomplished 
very  little.  I  can  look  back  and  see 
where  I  could  have  done  much  better. 
What  I  have  done  any  man  could  do 
with  the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and 
the  necessary  amount  of  pluck  to  stand 
by  it.  I  was  not  a  farmer  or  stock- 
man. If  I  had  been  a  farmer  with  fixed 
ideas  and  orthodox  methods  I  would 
have  failed.  I  had  this  all  to  learn.  I 
studied  the  requirements  of  the  coun- 
try and  met  them  in  a  practical  way. 

Visitors  to  Kings  county  are  usually 
brought  to  my  ranch.  They  tell  me 
mine  is  the  banner  alfalfa  ranch  of 
Kings  county.  Since  I  have  lived  here 
any  man  who  could  earn  $1  a  day  for  a 
year  could  own  160  acres  of  as  good 
land  as  mine;  but  land  has  slowly  ad- 
vanced in  value. 

This  is  what  1  have  done  during  my 
stay  on  old  Tulare  lake.  I  could  get 
you  some  very  nice  photos  of  same  on 
the  ranch  which  I  will  send  you  if  you 
desire,  the  alfalfa  fields,  the  stock,  the 
unsubdued  tules  and  the  artesian  well. 

The  cabbage,  corn,  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, beets,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  which 
you  saw  on  our  table  when  you  were 
here  were  raised  by  irrigation  from  the 
artesian  well  and  were  cooked  by  nat- 
ural gas  from  the  same  well. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  corrt.thrush.grease 
heel  and  nil  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

lUtedsod  endorsed  by  AdsjntF.xpresitfo. 

Reading  Trotting;  Psrk,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1899. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tntlle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  yonr  Mat  recom- 
mencing Tuttle's  Kliiir  for  curb's,  broken  tendoua,  thrush,  and  nails 
Id  th«  feet.  1  have  used  It  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  s  sure.  J.  11.  NAY. 

Given  Internally  It  Is  sure  cure  for  folic,  lMsU-mper, 
Founder,  l'licumoula,  etc. 

TUTTLf'S  FAMILY  UIIIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  Instantly.   Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FKEfi. 
Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Masa 
48?  O'Furrcll  St.,  San  Fruni  ls.  n.  Cal 
Itenarr  .if  s. -called  Elixirs— niine  genuine  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  i  f  any. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding 


machine  u  It  h 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sbnd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     f\\  Gen  1  AKtf- 

f  HOOK  KR  &  CO. 

16-13  Drutnm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


Rl  I  PTI  I  RP  CUREDwhlle  you  work.  You 
■  »  W  m  I  Witt  pav  «4  When  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALBX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing'  so  bring'  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty •  five  d ifferent  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  1  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  9ucb  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c.  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 


IOMMON 
SENSE 


CALF  FEEDER 

combines  scientific  ard 
pructlcal  Ideas.  Over  f>0,O<.u 
in  use.  No  valves  to  mt 
Clogged  and  foul.  Easily 
C  Inn  nod  NIpplM  are  re- 
pnforoKL  Prerrmta  mnm 

I  not  cases  diet-stive  cftpftO- 
it y  in  the  dairy  ruir.  Makes 
re.  The  only  feeder adoptud 

l  one  cull'  puyM  for  tu  n 

ck"  from  (he  'starving 
tt-cd  <>r  money  r«- 
m.  Kip.    8..M  r . .  r-  .,  i .  r.'  In 
nt  piistpstlil  for  $2.i*i,  u..|...>Oe  •>«« 
Rt  ir  ■  free,  flint  will  cure  Caked  Xfrttf  In  II  to  24  hmm.  llrali 
Bore  tests.    Semi  for  descriptive  mutter  ami  -'1  rca*ODi  for  mi  tip;  feeder. 

O.  H.  MFG.  CO.,   Dept.  17,  Lyndon,  Vt. 

rwiBV  A«r\TM     I  B»*er*  Hamilton,  Sun  ffllfen,  ML 

i  ua*i  wun.  ii.ui,  Bmnlii  *  <  o.,  tattle.  Wash. 


Vcni  wi.rtii^c  per  J  to. mon 

by  k  Sl  .  F.\  ra  eiilii  « 
ieederft.  i'revents  h  "set  I 
pnooaee.'1  Batlelhetl—  <■ 

ftibdw..  Awarded  Ovid  M-  dal  at  V 
U.  8.  and  Canada.  Pric* 


SAWS 

f   MAN  with  a  FOLD-  DC 


ANY  WOOD 
IN   ANY  POSITION 
ON   ANY  CROUND 
4  in.  to  6  ft.  Through 

I MAN  »Hh  »  FOLD-  DXATC  O  MEN  with  a 
IMi  SAWING  HAClllME  DCA  I  O   sK  Cross.cut  Saw 

6  to  9  cords  daily  is  the  usual  average  for  one  man. 

-~.  hi ■!<  1KV  (A.— — t-^—  ,        _    8AW8  DOWS 

THEK9 

r  Dar-kache  j 


Our  1903  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  &  will 
last  longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  In  a  minute  to  Butt  a 
12-year-old  boy  or  the  stronirest  man.  Bond  for  catalog 
sbowiucr  latest  imDrovements .  First  Order  sets  aeencv. 
Folding  Sawing  /uacb.co.  55  H.  Jeifersoo  St..  Cnicagj.  Ill 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  lmporiant  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  businesn  before 
the  Patent  Oince,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  s.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  (Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa«t 
nave  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1880.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Prune  H>:Lp>- 

"Greenbauk"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%-  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T .    \AJ.    JACKSON    «ft  CO., 
Sole  Agents,      -     No.  193  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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Improved  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW, 


Patented. 


IN 


THE  ONLY  DISC  PLOW  THAT 
CAN  BE  BUILT  UP  FROM  A 
1-DISC  TO  A  4-DISC,  AND  IN 
TURN  CUT  DOWN  TO  A  1-DISC 
-WITHOUT  THE  ADDITION 
OF  EXTRA  PARTS. 


IN 


Made  in  Four  Sizes:    1-Disc,  2-Disc,  3-Disc,  4-Disc. 
SHOWN  WITH  LAND-GAUGE  ATTACHMENT  AND  REAR  WHEEL  SHIFTER. 


CUTS    Q,    lO    OR  12-INCH. 


Scours  Perfectly. 


Covers  Weeds,  Stubble,  etc.,  to  Perfection. 


WHAT  YOU  WILL  SAVE  IN 
THE  COST  OF  SHARPENING 
SHARES  AND  IN  THE  SAVING 
OF  TEAM  EXPENSE  WILL  PAY 
FOR  THE  PLOW  THE  FIRST 
SEASON. 


"SELL    A    HORSE    AND    BUY   A  PLOW." 

You  will  not  need  as  many  horses  as  when  cutting  an  equal  amount  with  any  other  plow. 
33/4  Per  cent  lighter  draft  than  any  other  plow. 

You  Cetn  Try  One.       If  You  Like>  It,   Buy  It. 

The  Discs  will  outwear  several  sets  of  shares  and  no  expense  for  sharpening  or  time  lost  at  blacksmith  shop. 

There  are  no  FANCY  FEATURES  on  this  plow  to  make  expense  which  will  offset  this  saving. 

PURCHASE  FROfl  OUR  AGENTS  OR  SEND  TO  US. 

BAKEB  &  SZ-A^DVLILTOlsr, 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    SACRAMENTO,    LOS    ANGELES,  PORTLAND. 

Send  for  ID  escriptive  Circular. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRJNGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  AMLYIIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 

 For  Sale  by  

A.  O.  RIX,  Irvlngton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaka,  Alorritt  <<  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  5S-87-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loi  Angelei. 
BLAKE  McFALL  ft  OO  —  Portland..  Or. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  "4-11    market   St.   San  Francisco- 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  ;2  years.  Everything  that  goes  Into 
It  Is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION.-Body,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top,  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORoe*»  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,    OBLAW  ARB. 

manufacturere  of  Q  |J         RQ\A/OF/  R  . 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,    Black  Sporting,    Mining  and  Blasting;. 


ASK  TOUR  DHALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  toe  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  regular  semi  monthly  meeting  on 
Saturday,  the  18th  inst. 

After  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes,  under  the  head  of  "  Reports 
of  Special  Committees,"  the  special 
committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to 
report  a  programme  of  subjects  for 
Grange  consideration  for  the  next  six 
months  reported  a  very  excellent  selec- 
tion, and  were  thanked  for  the  same  by 
a  vote  of  the  Grange. 

Under  the  head  of  "  New  Business," 
on  motion  of  Brother  Shoemaker,  the 
Grange  thanked  Brother  Julius  Forrer 
for  the  very  choice  selection  of  grapes 
from  the  U.  S.  Experimental  Station, 
sent  by  him  to  the  State  Grange  at  Sac- 
ramento on  behalf  of  this  Grange. 

The  Grange  being  duly  informed,  in  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State 
Grange,  of  Brother  D.  T.  Fowler's  very 
interesting  and  instructive  account  of 
his  visit  to  Europe  and  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  of  Co  operative  Asso- 
ciations, held  lately  in  Manchester, 
England,  and  this  Grange  being  desir- 
ous of  more  and  fuller  information  on 
that  subject,  particularly  as  to  the 
working  of  the  system  known  as  the 
Rochdale  system  of  co-operation,  Bro. 
Fowler  was  by  unanimous  vote  invited 
to  repeat  the  same  for  Tulare  Grange 
at  a  special  and  open  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Goldman's  Hall,  on  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 25,  at  1  p.  m.  The  representatives 
of  the  press  and  the  public  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present,  as  the  lecture  is 
of  special  interest,  particularly  so  to  all 
interested  in  the  co-operative  princi- 
ples. 

On  motion,  the  Grange  formed  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  for  the 
consideration  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendments  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
State  election  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of 
next  month. 

Senate  No.  4  having  been  approved 
of  by  this  Grange  at  its  last  meeting, 
and  considering  it  essential  to  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  public  education,  the 
Grange  recommends  the  adoption  of 
same. 

This  amendment  empowers  the  Leg- 
islature to  levy  a  special  State  tax  for 
high  school  purposes,  thereby  rendering 
unnecessary  the  district  tax  now  levied 
for  high  schools. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  18,  providing 
for  a  division  of  the  State  into  fish  and 
game  districts,  was  passed  without 
definite  action  and  left  to  the  more  ma- 
ture consideration  of  the  citizen,  the 
members  of  the  Grange  not  having 
heretofore  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  subject  sufficiently  to  give  it  their 
approval  or  consideration. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  3,  exempting 
bonds  from  taxation,  was  next  consid- 
ered. 

In  advocacy  of  this  measure,  it  was 
stated  that  bonds  are  sold  out  of  the 
State  and  do  not,  consequently,  pay  any 
tax  ;  that  if  bonds  were  exempt  from 
taxation  more  of  them  would  be  bought 
in  the  State,  and  the  interest  kept  in 
the  State,  and  that  money  on  bonds 
would  be  had  on  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est. In  opposition  to  the  amendment, 
it  is  stated  that  the  claims  for  exemp- 
tion have  no  merits  in  equity  or  justice; 
that  the  Constitution  provides,  after  a 
careful,  full  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  by  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution,  that 
bonds  are  an  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
property  securing  their  payment,  and, 
as  such,  shall  be  taxed  in  the  locality 
liable  for  their  payment;  that  with  the 
necessary  legislation  a  tax  can  be  as 
readily  collected  on  bonds  as  it  is  on 
trust  deeds  or  mortgages,  and  that  the 
claims  of  the  advocates  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  bonds  from  taxation  is  in  bad 
faith,  for,  if  they  desired  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  citizens  of  other  States 
holding  our  bonds,  and  whom  the  as- 
sessor can  not  reach,  the  proper  course 
is  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  their 
taxes  by  bondholders  outside  the  State, 
which  can  be  so  readily  done;  and  that 
to  adopt  the  proposed  amendment  is  an 
outrageous  catering  to  the  dishonest 


bondholder,  whose  manifest  duty  is  to 
pay  his  honest  taxes  and  will  be  a  fraud 
on  the  citizen  who  honestly  pays  his 
taxes  ;  that  the  claim,  money  on  bonds 
will  be  had  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  is 
designed  to  mislead — otherwise  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  limit  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  paid.  This  the  advo- 
cates of  the  proposed  amendment  re- 
fused to  do,  for  when  the  Hon.  Harry 
Levinson,  in  the  Assembly,  offered  an 
amendment  limiting  the  interest  to  3% 
per  annum  on  bonds  exempt  from  tax- 
ation, they  had  it  voted  down  uncere- 
moniously. That  3%  per  annum  fully 
equals  the  net  earnings  for  any  decade 
past  of  property  in  this  State  or  any 
district  thereof,  and  that  as  long  as  2% 
bonds  of  the  United  States  sell  at  a  pre- 
mium— they  now  bringing  a  premium  of 
9if6 — so  long  there  need  be  no  fear  but 
that  good  State,  county,  city  or  district 
bonds,  bearing  3%  per  annum  interest 
and  exempt  from  taxation,  will  readily 
sell  at  par  and  be  anxiously  sought 
for. 

The  Grange  denounces  the  proposed 
amendment  as  one  emanating  from  a 
desire  to  escape  honest  taxation,  and 
asks  that  it  be  voted  down. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  6,  authoriz- 
ing any  city  with  a  population  of  3500 
to  frame  a  charter  for  its  own  govern- 
ment, was  passed  without  action  by  the 
Grange. 

Assembly  Amendment  No.  25,  pro- 
viding that  on  all  public  works  eight 
hours  shall  in  any  calendar  day  consti- 
tute a  day's  work,  was  very  gen- 
erally and  freely  commented  on  and  ap- 
proved. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  14,  empower- 
ing the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  voting  machines  within  certain 
designated  subdivisions,  was  freely  dis- 
cussed and  recommended. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  20,  empow- 
ering the  Legislature  to  provide  for 
State  highways  and  to  extend  aid  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  county  highways, 
after  a  full  and  free  consideration,  was 
approved  and  recommended. 

Assembly  Amendment  No.  28,  provid- 
ing for  a  single  commission  of  five  for 
all  State  purposes  specified,  being  now 
so  freely  commented  on,  discussed  and 
condemned  by  the  press  of  the  State, 
was  condemned  by  the  Grange. 

Senate  Amendment  No.  9,  providing 
that  offenses  now  required  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  indictment  shall  be  prosecuted 
by  information,  after  committment  by 
a  magistrate,  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  was  approved. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
now  conferred  on  a  class  of  two. 

The  question  box  was  now  opened  and 
two  questions  found  therein: 

1.  Have  prunes  this  year  been  of  a 
good  average  in  size  ?  If  not,  why 
not  ? 

2.  Is  the  present  rating  of  prices  for 
prunes,  according  to  the  four  sizes,  60 
to  100,  equally  fair  for  grower  and 
buyer  ? 

Discussing  the  first,  it  is  conceded 
that  this  year  prunes  are  in  size  below 
an  average,  and  that  this  condition 
arises  from  lack  of  cultivation,  lack  of 
proper  thinning  and  overbearing.  It 
was  agreed  by  all  that  the  prune  or- 
chard must  be  well  cultivated  and  the 
prune  tree  pruned  as  other  fruit  trees 
are  to  produce  new  wood  and  get  a 
better  quality  of  fruit;  also  that,  to  pre- 
vent overbearing,  thinning,  either  by 
pruning  or  by  hand,  must  be  resorted 
to. 

Considering  the  second  question,  it 
was  admitted  a  basic  price,  according 
to  the  four  sizes,  is  fair  to  the  grower 
and  buyer;  but  in  grading,  as  now  done, 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  fraud, 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  the 
grower  being  present  and  watching 
how  his  prunes  grade.  It  was  agreed 
every  prune  grower  should  grade  his 
own  prunes  and  sell  only  such  as  pay, 
small  prunes  to  be  held  by  grower  in 
anticipation  of  a  higher  market,  or  fed 
to  stock. 

The  Lecturer  announced  that  the 
subject  for  next  meeting  will  be  Na- 
tional Grange  subject:  "To  What  Ex- 
tent is  the  Grange  Fitting  Its  Members 


.lust  a  Teaspoonful  of  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
in  warm  water  or  milk,  taken  after  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet,  will  quicken  tbe  circulation  and  thus 
prevent  a  chill.  There  is  but  one  Painkiller, 
Perry  Davis'. 


to  Hold  Public  Office,  and  Why  ?  "  with 
an  alternative  question:  "Are  Liter- 
ary Exercises  Primarily  for  the  Enter- 
tainment of  the  Grange  or  for  the  Men- 
tal Development  of  Those  Participat- 
ing?" J.  T. 


Itlack  r  »-K  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  Insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  Insurance.  Read  tbe  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN1,  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 
AND  COTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Rural  Box  61. 


W.  J.  KM  BR  EE, 

EI  Monte,  Cat. 


GINSENG. 

Plants  and  Seeds  at  Fair  Prices.  Buy  at  bead- 
quarters  and  save  50%  to  100%.  Best  Culture  Book 
published.  10c.  Price  List  free.  Write  now. 
GINSENG. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

Tremont  Bldg..  I..  Boston,  Mass. 


Catalogue  Q 


A  down 
to-date 

V  Every  horticulturist 

w  should  have  It.  40  pages 

1£.3&  °*  new  information  and 

details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  crow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These     nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
-   dreds  of  others  and  have 
2,\  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  1b  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dimaa,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address         WAUNEB'8  NURSERY, 
Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,         CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Host  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mill*  Building,  San  Francisco 
Booms  20-31,  7th  Floor. 


*  ^Wj^-^s^^^^ye  hae  nothing 
t^^^zZ^^  else  to  do  slit- kin  a 

tree.  It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

rWearetheoriginatorsand  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Qalimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Kichter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send   4c      ^or  larKe  Illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F.„  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOGUE   AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBKflTED  


UWILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


It  has  six  8-lnch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  12  Ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

ggjk.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  "Vff 
PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEOINE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument  that  costs  only  50c . 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  ^^th^^rTncisco. 


October  25,  1902. 
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Needs  of  the  University  of  California. 

President  Wheeler  writes  to  the 
Dairy  and  Produce  Review  as  follows  : 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  in  your  num- 
ber of  October  2d  you  protest  against 
the  "pitiful  sums"  the  University  is 
able  to  award  to  the  subjects  of  such 
importance  to  this  State  as  animal  in- 
dustry and  dairying.  The  appropria- 
tion for  dairying  last  year  was  $10,000, 
this  year  $8000  in  addition  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  dairy  barn  costing  $2,900  of 
the  General  Permanent  Improvements 
Fund  ;  that  is,  last  year,  1901-02,  $10,- 
000;  this  year,  $10,900.  This  is  over 
10%  of  the  added  appropriation  of  the 
State,  and  we  have  been,  of  course, 
criticized  by  some  for  applying  so  large 
a  proportion  of  our  new  increase  to  one 
subject.  We  ought  to  have  $20,000  for 
dairying,  $20,000  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  farmers'  institutes,  $25,000  for 
forestry  and  a  liberal  provision  for 
instruction  in  irrigation.  We  try  to 
maintain  all  of  these  things  on  utterly  in- 
adequate appropriations.  The  Uni- 
versity labors  along,  patching  out  here 
and  patching  out  there,  unable  to 
make  proper  provision  for  any  single 
branch  of  instruction  brought  under  its 
charge.  People  have  not  appreciated 
how  much  it  is  called  upon  to  do  and 
how  little  it  has  to  do  with.  If  it  were 
not  for  private  gifts,  which  are  coming 
to  us  from  time  to  time,  we  should  not 
be  able  to  go  on.  During  the  last  two 
years  we  received  in  gifts  from  private 
persons  $800,000,  from  invested  funds 
$269,000,  from  the  State  for  current 
expenses  of  education  $477,000,  $100,- 
000  of  this  being  a  special  appropriation 
by  the  last  Legislature.  The  money 
received  in  gifts  is  mostly  for  specified 
purposes  and  in  general  only  the  in- 
come is  used.  From  the  United  States' 
Government  we  recived  $80,000.  Only 
about  a  third  of  our  total  receipts 
come  from  the  State.  Does  it  not  seem 
fair  that  the  State  should  at  least  give 
as  much  as  is  given  from  other 
sources  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  $25,- 
000  expended  by  the  State  in  the 
interests  of  forestry  by  the  University 
would  do  more  good  than  $100,000  as 
ordinarily  expended. 

Benj.  I.  Wiieeler. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  3150  Markot  St.: 
S.  F.,  has  official  roports  of  the  following 
TJ.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  7,  1902. 

710,400.— Coat  and  Hat  Lock— G.  E.  Allen,  S.  F. 
710,838.— Sawing    Apparatus  —  J.    A  Brines, 

Fresno,  Cal. 
710,671.— Hook  and  Eve— Dora  S.  Daily,  S  F 
710,912.— Fish  Cleaning  Machine— A.  J.  Farmer, 

S.  F. 

710,635.— Garment    Supporter  —  F.  Ferguson, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
710,682. — Motor  Lock— G.  S.  and  A.  G.  Guenther, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
710,863  —Fastener— A.  Haug,  S  F. 

710.689.  — Massage  Machine— W.  W.  M.  Hickey, 
S  F 

710.690.  — Gold  Separator  —  W.  W.  M.  Hickey, 
S.  F. 

710,580.— FUEL— C.  J.  Holmes,  S.  F. 
710,462 —Settling  Tank— R.  D.  Jackson,  Reno, 
Nev. 

710,869.— Raising  Wrecks— Johnson  &  Jacobson, 
Chinook,  Wash. 

710,700.— Boring  Tool— J.  Lund,  S  F. 

710,501.— Carriage  Pole  and  Neck  Yoke— 
M.  McNutt,  S.  F. 

710,599.— Fountain  Pen— J.  P.  Murdock,  San  Di- 
ego, Cal. 

710.897.  — Quicksilver  Furnace— R.  Scott,  San 
.lose,  Cal 

710,719.— Wrench— J.  J.  Seeman,  Barstow,  Cal. 

710.898.  — Oil  Burner  —  E.  J.  Sharp,  Alhambra, 
Cal 

710.899  —Oil  Burner— C.  W.  Sievert,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

710,900.— Lawn  Rake— F.  A.  Smith,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

710,722.— Padlock  —  H.  A.  Smith,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal 

710.813.  — Conveyor— J.  W.  Staneart,  S.  F. 

710.814.  — Advertising  Device  —  E.  Steinhauser, 
Watsonvllle,  Cal. 

710.903.— Lid  Controller  —  L.  J.  Sticklin,  Che- 
halls,  Wash. 


Unique  Water-Power  Conditions 
California. 


of 


The  wonderful  results  which  California 
has  accomplished  in  the  transmission  of 
electricity  to  distances  greater  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  leads  to  an 
interest  in  its  peculiar  type  of  water- 
power  possibilities  which  in  part 
makes  this  great  electrical  develop- 
ment possible.  The  secret  of  the  effici- 
ency of  California  powers  lies  in  the  ex- 
cessive grades  of  the  mountain  streams 
rather  than  in  an  unusual  volume  of 
flow,  the  near  proximity  of  the  high 
Sierras  to  the  populated  valleys  and 
their  quick  descent  giving  the  streams 
unusual  advantages  in  this  regard.  As 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  planning, 
for  power  plants  is  largely  a  question 
of  minimum  water  supply,  the  Hydro- 
graphic  branch  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  in  response  to  many 
requests  for  information  concerning 
this  particular  point,  is  making  a  sys- 
tem of  low-water  measurements  of  all 
the  principal  streams  in  the  State  from 
Mt.  Shasta  south  to  San  Bernardino 
valley.  The  work  is  under  the  charge 
of  J.  B.  Lippincott,  resident  hydro- 
grapher  for  the  Geological  Survey.  On 
many  of  these  streams  continuous  rec- 
ords have  been  kept  on  the  trunk  sys- 
tem at  points  where  they  issue  from 
the  mountains,  but  few  accurate  data 
have  been  available  as  to  the  flow  on 
the  higher  portions  of  the  stream  and 
its  tributaries  where  the  grades  are 
particularly  steep. 

The  method  pursued  during  the  pres- 
ent season  is  to  place  one  gaging  party 
on  the  trunk  stream  at  the  regular 
gaging  station  where  records  have 
been  kept,  and  by  means  of  an  auto- 
matic register  obtain  a  record  of 
hourly  flow  at  this  point  for  a  period  of 
about  a  week.  The  lower  hydro- 
grapher  also  travels  up  and  down  the 
trunk  stream  for  a  distance  of  10  to  15 
miles,  making  measurements  at  numer- 
ous important  points.  At  the  same 
time  a  second  gaging  party  is  making 
a  circuit  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
basin  at  elevations  of  approximately 
3000  feet,  gaging  all  the  tributaries  as 
well  as  the  trunk  streams  at  these 
upper  stations.  As  a  result  of  these 
observations  comparative  volumes  on 
each  of  the  streams  observed  will  be 
made  available. 

Another  feature  of  interest  in  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in 
southern  California  during  the  present 
summer  consists  of  making  determina- 
tions of  the  underflow  through  the 
gravel  beds  which  frequently  occur  in 
this  locality.  This  is  done  by  the  elec- 
tric method  which  has  been  invented 
by  Prof.  Charles  S.  Slichter,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Observations 
have  been  made  at  the  Victor  narrows, 
the  San  Gabriel  narrows,  and  the  nar- 
rows of  the  Los  Angeles  river,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  underflow. 


A  Nagging  Cough  drives  sleep  and  comfort 
away.  You  can  conquer  it  with  Allen's  Lung 
Balsam,  which  relieves  hard  breathing,  pain  in 
the  chest  and  irritation  of  the  throat.  Give  it 
freely  to  the  children. 


Cured  All  Cases. 


Earlville,  Md  ,  Feb.  19, 1902. 
Fleming  Bros. :  I  write  to-day  for  another  bottle 
of  your  Fistula  Cure.    This  is  the  third  bottle  I 
have  sent  for.   It  has  cured  all  my  horses 

W.  D.  Matthews. 


FRANK  MLTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 dealers  in  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— WlnnerB  over  JerBeys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  ». 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  ft  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  ft  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 


A.J.f!.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm;  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  T.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


J.  ti.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Poland-China  Pigs,  both 
sexes.   Sutton  Bros.,  Lodi,  Cal. 


8WEEPRTAKE8  herd  at  State  Fair,  1902.  Get  the 
best  Poland-Chinas  from  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
Klngsburg,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  ft  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  ft 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstabllshed  In  1876. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
EAMES    TRICYCLE     CO  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of  i 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  HogB. 


ASHLEY  BROS.,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal., 
Breed  Poland-China  and  Berkshire  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND- CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


8ANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES  ft  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


GOODS 

CLOTH 
NETTING 
FENCING 

DIPPING  BASKETS 

GRADERS,  ETC. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works 

17-19  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  co  mm  cm -sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care*  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  .Taw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  5)6  • 

Fleming  Bros-,  chemists, 
Dalon  Htock  lards,  Chicago, 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D  C. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  OfSre,  117  East  23rd  St..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Pqultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  TUB  PBTALUnA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■        n  n  ni  n — ii — rnr  i  n  nr  a— ■ 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAB  ABSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Dull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING.  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  POINT 


Deere  Disc  Plows 

TURN  A  FULL 
FURROW. 

Made  with  1,  2,  3  and  4  Discs. 


on  all  disc  plows  is  the  disc  bearing. 
In  plowing  the  pressure  is  all  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  disc,  and  when  a 
simple  bearing  through  the  center  of 
the  disc  is  used  the  leverage  against 
it  is  great  and  in  hard,  dry  plowing 
will  wear  out  very  quickly;  the  discs 
lose  their  proper  set,  becoming  more 
perpendicular  and  will  not  enter  the 
ground  as  they  should.  The  DEERE 
DISC  overcomes  this  difficulty  by 
using  a  dust  proof,  ball-bearing  disc 
with  bearings  ten  inches  apart;  this 
reduces  the  leverage  and  does  away 
with  the  friction.  Another  important 
point  is  a  landing  device  which  will 
control  the  plow  independent  of  the 
team.  These  features  are  to  be  found 
in  the  DEERE  DISC  PLOWS  and  no  others. 


Deere  Implement  Co 

SAN    FRANCISCO,  C/VL. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  Rich  River 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions — over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Lester 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 


Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St,  San  Francisco. 
Write  to  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  Jt 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say, 

••Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.    Price  S3. f>0,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


350,000 

De  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fall  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies—the most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 

DROP  US  A   POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY.= 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Portable  Houses. 

No.  410. 
12  ft.  10K  In.  by 
31  It.  5  in. 

2  Inside  doors. 

2  outside  doors. 
4  windows. 

3  rooms. 

Partitions  can 
be  placed  to 
form  more  or  less 
rooms. 

fej£S"        Weight,  7000 
lbs.   packed  for 
|  shipment. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO., 

Washington  St.,  bet.  1st  &  2nd,  Oakland,  Cal.       San  Francisco  Office,  40  Hew  Montgomery  St. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  S  Inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  8  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  18. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  I,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


In  the  Vacaville  District. 

The  Vacaville  district  is 
too  well  known  to  our  readers 
by  constant  reference  to  its 
productions  to  require  de- 
tailed descriptions.  For  a 
score  of  years  it  has  been 
steadily  growing  and  expand- 
ing its  output  on  the  basis 
of  demonstrated  suitability, 
building  up  its  towns  and 
multiplying  its  rural  homes 
as  actual  productive  achieve- 
ments have  extended.  It 
stands  now  as  an  exceptional 
instance  of  safe  and  stalwart 
development  even  in  a  State 
where  so  many  localities  are 
going  forward.  The  pictures 
used  herewith  are  only 
samples.  The  camera  could 
be  shifted  twenty  times  or 
more  within  the  district 
without  overlapping  the 
edges  of  the  fruit  landscapes 
thus  secured,  and  homes  like 
that  shown  are  to  be  seen  by 
the  hundred.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  this  change  from  a 
grain  and  pasturage  district 
to  a  fruit  region  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last 
two  decades,  and  yet  it  is 
likely  that  even  greater  de- 
velopment may  be  secured 
during  a  similar  period  in  the 
future,  for  the  district  has  a 
rich  environment  and  grand 


A  Typical  Fruit  Growers'  Home  in  Solano  County,  Central  California. 


opportunities  for  adding  irriga- 
tion development  to  the  rain- 
fall production  which  has  been 
its  pride  hitherto.  The  central 
Vaca  valley  and  its  hills  and  its 
connecting  smaller  valleys  have 
a  large  rainfall,  while  outlying 
plains  can  be  much  improved 
by  the  utilization  of  water 
which  is  waiting  to  be  used. 
But  as  it  is,  the  district  is 
shipping  over  1000  carloads  of 
fruits  annually,  and  both  early 
and  late  (because  of  the  pe- 
culiar climatic  conditions  pre- 
vailing) it  has  fine  shipping 
fruits  to  sell.  The  landscape 
herewith  shows  how  dense  the 
orchard  and  vineyard  planting 
is — veritable  seas  of  blossom  in 
the  early  spring  and  seas  of 
verdure  immediately  following. 
Largely  upon  the  success  in 
the  Vacaville  district,  fruit 
planting  in  other  interior  valley 
regions  has  been  undertaken, 
and  Vacaville  men  have  been 
teachers  in  fruit  planting  from 
the  beginning.  Still  with  all 
that  has  been  done,  the  local 
population  and  improvement 
are  still  advancing  as  has  been 
suggested.  The  State  thinks 
well  of  Vacaville,  and  delights 
in  the  youthful  zeal  which 
marks  its  seniority. 
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The  Week. 

The  weather  reports  on  the  next  page  contain  full 
data  of  the  storm  of  last  week  and  show  how  wide 
and  how  deep  it  was  in  some  places.  Field  work  has 
started  up  actively  in  many  districts  and  the  earth  is 
turning  splendidly.  There  ought  to  be  an  immense 
area  of  grain  put  in  if  the  season  holds  as  it  has  be- 
gun and  present  prices  and  outlook  are  also  encour- 
aging. There  has  been  some  loss  of  late  fruits  by 
the  rain  which  is  unfortunate,  but  the  general  benefit 
will  be  large.  Wild  forage  is  starting  briskly  in  some 
places  and  a  good  pasturage  season  is  also  portended. 

Grain  prices  still  hold  up  well.  Wheat  has  con- 
tinued upward  and  occasioned  an  advance,  also  in 
local  flour  figures.  The  Australian  movement  of 
wheat  is  adding  much  strength  to  the  situation, 
but  ocean  freights  are  still  low,  though  it  is 
reported  that  Australia  will  take  ten  cargoes. 
Barley  has  been  firm  on  the  spot,  but  a  little 
weaker  on  futures.  Oats  and  corn  are  firm, 
with  small  offerings.  Rye  is  selling  at  top  figures. 
Beans  are  quiet,  but  firm,  as  large  overland  ship- 
ments are  expected  immediately.  Receipts  of  beans 
are  less,  but  still  in  good  volume.  Millstuffs  are  ac- 
tive at  full  prices,  with  small  offerings.  Hay  is 
steady,  with  moderate  supplies  and  good  demand. 
Beef  is  about  the  same  and  mutton  a  little  better. 
Hogs  are  unchanged ;  there  are  still  too  many  small 
and  too  few  large  hogs  to  suit  the  packers.  Butter 
is  steadier  this  week  and  supplies  more  readily  han- 
dled. Cheese  is  higher  under  light  receipts.  Eggs 
are  doing  well  again,  the  drop  in  fancy  fresh  turning 
more  trade  to  them  and  supplies  are  cleaned  up  well. 
Poultry  is  still  going  well,  though  there  has  been 
some  drooping  since  our  last  report.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  in  large  supply,  except  choice  Salinas 
Burbanks,  which  are  scarce  and  high.  Fresh  fruits 
have  had  about  the  same  range,  except  that  table 
grapes  have  been  in  sharp  request.  Dried  fruits  are 
steady,  though  trade  is  not  at  the  moment  brisk. 
The  outlook  is  good.  Nuts  are  firm  and  honey  steady 
with  fair  movement.  Hops  are  quiet  and  strongly 
held.  Wool  is  not  opening  quite  as  briskly  as  ex- 
pected at  the  country  sales.  Conditions  here  are 
unchanged. 

The  people  who  grab  timber  land  and  the  people 
who  fence  out  other  people  from  public  lands  are  not 
having  a  very  good  time  this  year.  It  is  telegraphed 
from  Washington  that  something  like  six  million  acres 
of  land  in  northern  California  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  public  land  area.    It  seems  that  Uncle  Sam 


prefers  to  keep  this  land  for  himself  and  not  to  be 
flimflammed  by  timber  claimants.  It  is  anticipated 
that  reservations  will  be  established  as  follows:  The 
Klamath  river  forest  reserve,  embracing  3780  square 
miles;  the  Mount  Shasta  reserve,  embracing  3024 
square  miles;  the  Lassen  Park  reserve,  1692  square 
miles,  and  the  Diamond  mountain,  872  square  miles. 
The  location  of  the  respective  areas  is  indicated  by 
their  names.  The  opening  of  lands  held  by  fence 
titles  is  also  continuing.  Colonel  Mosby,  the  special 
agent  of  the  government,  reported  to  the  President 
last  week  that  in  Colorado  and  other  Western  States 
millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  that  ought  rightfully 
to  be  open  to  the  homestead  settler  were  occupied  by 
stock  raisers.  After  concluding  the  investigation  it 
is  making  the  Interior  Department  will  oust  such 
stock  raisers  as  are  occupying  the  public  lands  un- 
lawfully. 

The  ghost  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Associa- 
tion will  not  down.  We  have  just  received  a  circular 
from  a  committee  of  well-known  growers  at  San  Jose 
urging  that  all  members  sign  a  written  request  that 
the  Association  be  dissolved,  and  its  affairs  be  wound 
up  voluntarily,  and  specifying  the  reasons  why  the 
winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  is  deemed 
advisable.  It  cites  the  fact  that  the  Association  is 
dead  and  ought  to  be  buried  and  the  $100,000  now  in 
hand  distributed  to  the  heirs  and  not  used  up  in 
hiring  mourners  at  full  rates.  It  is  believed  that  if 
members  largely  sign  the  request  which  is  being  sent 
to  each,  the  following  persons,  who  are  members  of 
the  Association,  can  act  in  liquidation  and  in  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  Association:  W.  P.  Lyon,  E.  T. 
Pettit  and  C.  W.  Childs,  of  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
it  is  promised  that  a  period  of  six  months  from  the 
time  such  liquidators  take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Association  will  suffice  to  secure  such  liquidation  and 
winding  up  of  the  Association.  If  this  is  a  practica- 
ble way  to  end  the  thing  it  should  be  popular.  It  is 
reported  that  signatures  are  being  received  in  very 
large  numbers.   

Readers  should  not  overlook  two  great  round-ups 
of  agriculturists  in  California  during  December. 
The  annual  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  will  be  held  in 
this  city  Dec.  2  to  5 — four  days — with  the  usual  full 
programmes  of  addresses,  reports  and  discussions, 
which  fix  up  the  railroads  and  the  fruit  trees  so  that 
they  manage  to  run  along  for  another  year,  in  spite 
of  all  the  difficulties  which  the  convention  brings  to 
light.  This  year's  convention  will  be  replete  with 
interest,  and  all  fruit  men  should  be  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  December.  A  great  meeting 
at  the  south  will  be  the  Farmers'  Club  Institute  at 
Santa  Ana  December  16  to  18.  This  will  be  a  dele- 
gate meeting,  in  which  all  the  Farmers'  Clubs  in 
southern  California  will  participate,  and  each  county 
will  bring  forward  subjects  of  great  interest.  If  the 
southern  people  could  come  to  San  Francisco  and 
the  northern  people  go  to  Santa  Ana,  they  would  all 
know  more  and  feel  better. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  United  States 
has  something  like  $10,000,000  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  the  irrigation  reclamation  of  the  arid  regions  as 
provided  for  by  the  Act  of  the  last  Congress.  We 
are  a  little  afraid  about  that  money.  It  seems  pretty 
large  and  there  is  considerable  likelihood  that  it  may 
attract  the  attention  of  all  the  schemers  and  boom- 
ers on  this  half  of  the  planet.  The  beneficent  work 
which  has  been  provided  for  is  likely  to  be  mixed  up 
with  all  sorts  of  private  and  corporate  schemes  for 
improving  land  which  can  be  had  for  nothing  and  sold 
high,  or  to  improve  land  for  which  the  Government 
has  no  title  and  consequently  cannot  deliver  to  set- 
tlers, as  the  public  supposes  the  purpose  of 
the  expenditure  will  be.  Of  course,  this  may 
not  happen,  and  we  hope  it  will  not,  but 
it  will  be  a  very  good  plan  to  be  sure  that  all  con- 
nected with  the  work  are  really  philanthropists  and 
loaded  with  genuine  public  spirit,  and  have  no  axes 
under  their  jeans  to  pull  out  for  grinding  when  the 
wheels  begin  to  go  round.  We  have  had  too  many 
great  public  land  schemes  leading  to  private  pur- 
poses in  the  past.  Let  us  be  sure  this  time  that  the 
affair  is  great  and  only  great. 

If  this  paper  pleases  you  it  will  please  others. 
Send  us  the  names  of  any  of  your  friends,  and  their 
addresses,  whom  you  would  like  to  have  it  and  we 
will  gladly  send  them  a  sample  copy  of  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Oak  Moths,  Diabroticas  and  Blackberry  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:— I  send  you  a  number  of  insects. 
The  moths  are  found  in  the  orchards  very  plentifully. 
What  are  they  and  do  they  do  any  harm  ?  The  green 
bug  eats  the  apples  and  is  very  destructive.  Is 
there  any  remedy  for  it  ?  The  worm  was  found  in 
the  Mammoth  blackberry.  It  begins  at  the  surface 
and  works  down  into  the  roots.  Please  let  me  know 
what  it  is  and  the  remedy. — Reader,  Watsonville. 

The  moths  which  you  send  are  Phryganidea  cali- 
fornica.  Their  larvae  destroy  the  foliage  of  the  oak 
trees  and  have  not  yet  been  detected  doing  damage 
in  orchards.  The  green  bug  which  eats  the  apples 
is  the  Diabrotica  soror.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
"green  ladybug,"  but  that  is  a  libel  on  the  ladybirds, 
because  it  does  not  belong  to  their  group  at  all.  It 
is  a  great  pest,  freely  eating  all  kinds  of  fruits  in 
their  seasons,  also  destroying  nearly  all  kinds  of 
flowers  by  eating  into  the  petals,  and  is  destructive 
to  many  vegetables.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cope  with 
it,  because  one  cannot  use  poison  on  ripe  fruit  or  on 
flowers  without  destroying  their  use  or  beauty.  For- 
tunately, the  insect  is  destroyed  by  its  own  enemies, 
so  that  it  is  seldom  abundant  in  the  same  locality  for 
many  years  together.  It  can  be  driven  away  by  the 
use  of  smoke  smudges,  otherwise  the  grower  seems 
to  be  nearly  helpless. 

The  worm  in  the  blackberry  canes  is  the  larva  of 
one  of  the  clear-winged  moths.  These  insects  affect 
strawberry  crowns,  raspberry  canes  and  roots,  and 
one  of  the  species  is  the  very  destructive  peach  tree 
borer,  which  is  giving  so  much  trouble  in  the  Santa 
Clara  district.  Prof.  Woodworth  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  just  published  Bulletin  143,  dealing  in  de- 
tail with  the  methods  of  destroying  this  insect,  and 
possibly  the  bisulphide  treatment  used  for  trees  may 
be  satisfactory  also  for  berry  plants.  The  difficulty, 
however,  will  be  to  apply  the  vapor  to  so  many 
crowded  stems  and  the  expense  of  it  would  be  very 
large  because  of  the  great  amount  of  labor  involved. 
It  has  been  held  that  in  such  small  plants  these  root- 
boring  larvai  can  be  destroyed  by  flooding  during 
the  winter  time.  If  the  ground  could  be  checked  up 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  water  for  a  week  around  the 
roots,  it  is  believed  that  these  worms  would  be  killed. 
Some  experiments  in  this  line  are  suggested.  It  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  actually  hold  the  plants  under 
water,  not  merely  to  have  them  in  ground  wetted  by 
heavy  rains,  because  this  does  not  exclude  the 
air. 

California  Honey  Districts. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  chief  sources  of 
honey  supply  of  California;  the  localities  best  adapted 
to  bee  keeping;  how  long  the  honey  season  lasts  in 
the  "  white  sage  "  belts;  the  districts  in  which  the 
last  named  plant  is  found;  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  field  is  already  occupied  ? — Reader,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

The  chief  sources  of  honey  supply  in  this  State  are: 
First,  white  sage  and  other  wild  vegetation  of  the 
California  mountains;  second,  the  vast  alfalfa  fields, 
blooming  orchards  and  wild  flowers  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  plains.  White  sage  is  most  abundant  in  the 
southern  California  mountain  districts.  The  honey 
has  been  uncertain  there  for  the  last  few  years  be- 
cause of  successive  dry  seasons,  but  as  soon  as  an  old 
fashioned  wet  year  returns  the  honey  production  will 
return  to  old  figures.  While  there  has  been  a  scanti- 
ness of  white  sage  honey  the  production  on  an  alfalfa 
basis  has  vastly  increased,  and  the  best  honey  pro- 
ducing district  this  year  includes  Fresno,  Kings  and 
Tulare  counties.  There  is  abundant  opportunity  for 
locating  in  both  the  districts  named,  but  nothing 
short  of  personal  exploration  would  yield  satisfactory 
results.  The  best  way  is  to  come  and  look  over  the 
ground  carefully  and  go  upon  your  own  judgment. 
Owing  to  the  mild  climate  and  the  hosts  of  honey 
plants  blooming  at  various  seasons,  the  idle  time  for 
bees  is  very  short,  providing  enough  moisture  is 
available  for  the  thrift  of  the  plants. 

Large  Flowered  Mallow. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  weed  I  send  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  ?  It 
grows  in  the  gardens  and  hop  field  and  I  consider  it 
worse  than  morning  glory.  Is  it  abundant  in  this 
State  ?— P.  M.,  Largo. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Hall  of  the  University  identifies  the 
plant  as  "  Large-flowered  Mallow  "  (Malva  borealis). 
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There  are  three  mallows,  all  introduced  weeds,  more 
or  less  common  in  California.  They  are  not  usually 
considered  to  be  as  troublesome  as  the  morning 
glory,  or  bind  weed,  since  they  do  not  multiply  by 
creeping  roots.  The  stems  arise  from  a  single  tap 
root  and  if  this  is  killed  the  weed  ceases  to  grow. 
There  is  no  special  method  of  eradication.  It  should 
be  prevented  from  seeding.  By  persistent  cultiva- 
tion during  the  summer  and  autumn  the  young  plants 
may  be  kept  down. 

Horn  Flies  and  Warble  Flies. 

To  the  Editor: — The  horn  fly,  that  woeful  cattle 
pest,  appeared  on  this  ranch  about  six  years  ago. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  imported  on  cattle  from  Italy 
to  New  Jersey  several  years  ago,  and  there  spread 
over  the  United  States.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  there  is  a  bird  or  other  enemy  to  it  in  that 
country.  The  little  terror  will  effectually  prevent 
us  from  fattening  our  cattle — even  if  we  succeed  in 
reclaiming  our  ranges  to  the  production  of  beef  equal 
to  Eastern  stall  fed,  as  we  did  in  the  fifties.  At  that 
time  the  only  pests  worthy  of  mention  were  the 
ox  gad  fly  and  the  deer  fly.  The  latter  only  troubled 
us  three  or  four  weeks,  and  on  dry  seasons  not  at  all, 
being  unable  to  develop  themselves  or  to  get  out  of 
the  ground.  A  bulletin  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment at  Washington  accounts  for  the  grub 
reaching  its  position  on  the  cow's  back  in  a  rather 
remarkable  way.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  scien- 
tific investigators,  but  in  this  case  I  think  they  will 
find  by  and  by  they  have  gone  wrong.  I  never 
specially  looked  for  bot  nits  on  the  hairs  of  cattle, 
and  as  I  had  strong  eyes  when  I  was  young  it  seems 
strange  that  I  should  overlook  them;  however,  if 
others  have  seen  nits  thit  were  bot  nits  (gad  fly)  on 
cattle,  that  settles  it.  Cattlemen  call  this  fly  the 
"  heel  fly  "  from  the  fact  that  it  strikes  cattle  on  the 
heel,  which  causes  them  to  kick  and  shake  their  tail, 
when  the  fly  instantly  ascends  to  the  back  before  the 
tail  can  be  used  to  keep  them  off.  Now  for  what  pur- 
pose has  nature  endowed  the  fly  with  this  instinct 
unless  it  is  to  lay  an  egg  in  the  hair  where  the  ani- 
mal heat  will  hatch  it,  and  the  grub  will  bore 
through  and  ensconce  itself  comfortably  under  the 
hide  where  we  always  find  it.  When  cattle  are 
attacked  by  this  fly  they  run  to  the  water,  if  any  is 
attainable,  stand  in  it,  immersing  their  heels  for 
hours,  where  they  bid  defiance  to  the  discomforted 
fly  which  leaves  them  severely  alone.  I  write  this  to 
suggest  an  investigation  to  the  Berkeley  experts. — 
H.  H.  Gird,  San  Diego  county. 

What  you  say  about  the  horn  fly  is  sadly  interest- 
ing. The  subject  has  been  quite  thoroughly  studied 
by  entomologists  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  no  nat- 
ural enemies  are  mentioned  in  their  reports.  As  for 
the  bot  or  warble  grubs  reaching  the  backs  of  the 
animals  through  the  stomach  and  the  flesh  by  an  in- 
terior route  does  seem  to  be  a  roundabout  method 
and  quite  contrary  to  the  old  conception,  as  you  men- 
tion, but  the  fact  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  It  is 
not  a  mere  impression,  but  is  the  result  of  actual  dis- 
cussion and  tracing  the  process  of  the  grub.  In  the 
face  of  that  demonstration  we  simply  have  to  believe 
that  our  old  notions,  which  seemed  to  be  very 
rational,  were  mistaken. 

Plants  for  Clay  Meadows. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  field  in  Sonoma  valley 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  set  in  alfalfa,  but  as  yet 
has  proved  a  failure.  I  think  the  ground  is  unsuit- 
able, being  a  tough  clayey  soil  and  no  subsoil.  I  now 
think  of  trying  salt  bush.  Please  inform  me  if  the 
character  of  the  ground  is  suitable;  also  how  salt 
bush  grows,  thick  like  grass,  or  in  bunches  and 
patches.  Can  it  be  cut  to  feed  green  or  has  it  to  be 
pastured  ?  What  kind  of  soil  does  it  thrive  in  and 
the  right  time  to  sow  ?  If  salt  bush  will  not  do  what 
crop  do  you  recommend  for  green  summer  feed  ? 
I  have  plenty  water  to  irrigate  the  field.  —  Sub- 
scriber, Sonoma  county. 

Alfalfa  prefers  a  light  deep  loam,  with  ample  heat 
and  moisture,  and  yet  it  will  do  quite  well  on  heavier 
soils  if  kept  just  about  in  the  right  condition  of  mois- 
ture through  the  summer  and  not  too  long  water- 
logged in  the  winter.  If  you  have  been  trying  to 
start,  but  have.not  secured  a  good  stand,  it  does  not 
prove  that  alfalfa  would  not  do  reasonably  well,  but 
that  you  have  seeded  down  in  the  wrong  time,  or  the 
wrong  way,  or  both.  On  such  a  heavy  soil  in  a 
region  of  heavy  rainfall  and  quite  sharp  winter  frosts, 
all  of  which  we  find  in  Sonoma  valley,  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  as  deeply  as  practicable 
and  a  subsoiler  used  after  the  plow,  just  as  land  is 
prepared  for  fruit  planting.  Check  up  for  irriga- 
tion when  the  soil  works  well  and  in  the  spring,  after 
heavy  rains  and  frosts  are  over,  cross  plow  at  less 
depth,  harrow  and  broadcast  the  seed  about  twenty 
pounds  to  the  acre,  covering  with  a  light  brush  drag, 


very  slightly.  Such  a  soil  in  such  a  situation  ought 
to  start  the  seed  and  give  quite  a  cover  to  the 
ground;  irrigation  will  be  desirable  as  the  summer 
advances. 

But  if  you  are  fully  convinced  that  the  soil  and  situ- 
ation do  not  suit  alfalfa,  seed  with  English  rye  grass 
and  eastern  red  clover,  and  by  irrigation  you  will  get 
a  fine  pasture.  Do  not  think  of  salt  bush  unless  you 
have  land  which  is  too  alkaline  to  grow  other  plants 
or  some  waste  dry  land  on  which  you  wish  to  try 
browsing  plants.  The  Australian  salt  bush  grows 
flat  and  can  be  gathered  green  by  cutting  around 
the  root  crown  and  taking  up  the  mass  with  a  fork. 
Gattle  generally  do  not  take  to  salt  bush  unless  they 
are  pretty  short  of  feed;  sheep  and  goats  have  fuller 
relish  for  it.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  alfalfa  or 
other  clovers  or  rye  grass  for  pasture  purposes,  but 
when  compared  with  nothing  it  is  away  ahead. 

The  Introduction  of  Lippia. 

To  the  Editor: — I  happen  to  notice  only  now  that 
in  two  numbers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  (Sep- 
tember 6  and  October  11)  mention  is  made  of  "lippia," 
in  the  first  number  reproducing  a  bulletin  of  the 
University  of  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  in  the  second  stating  that  it  comes  highly 
recommended  from  Arizona.  This  is  a  flagrant  case 
of  the  old  complaint,  "  sic  Vos  non  Vobis,"  this  plant 
having  been  received  in  Arizona  from  California, 
where  it  was  introduced  by  myseif  a  few  years  ago, 
through  plants  which  I  obtained  from  the  botanic 
garden  in  Rome,  Italy.  There,  and  generally  in 
southern  Europe,  where  it  is  a  native,  and  these  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  has  been  much  spread  in 
gardens,  it  is  known  as  "Lippia  Repens."  The 
botanist  of  the  University  of  Arizona  refers  it  to 
"Lippia  Nodiflora,"  and  further  goes  on  stating 
that  this  plant  is  a  native  of  four  out  of  the  five 
continents,  and  that  it  is  indigenous  al&o  to  California 
and  Texas.  The  specimens  of  Lippia  Nodiflora  which 
were  sent  to  me  from  the  department  of  botany  of 
the  University  of  California  are  quite  distinct  from 
my  plant,  as  you  can  easily  ascertain  yourself;  but 
this  question  of  nomenclature  has  no  special  interest 
for  the  readers  of  your  paper.  What  I  desire  to 
state,  because  it  is  true,  is  the  Lippia  Repens,  which 
has  already  made  its  proofs  as  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion, was  first  imported  by  myself  to  California  at 
the  end  of  1897,  and  from  Santa  Barbara  it  has  been 
distributed  all  over  our  State,  Arizona  and  other 
States,  as  well  as  into  Mexico  and  Australia.  There 
is  no  reason  for  altering  its  name,  which  has  a  good 
standing,  and  much  less  to  apply  to  it  the  puzzling 
appellative  of  "fog  plant,"  while  the  fact  is  that 
Lippia  Repens  does  not  bear  a  fruit,  and,  as  to  fog, 
it  has  proved  well  enough  that  it  can  do  without  it. — 
Dr.  F.  Francesohi,  S?nta  Barbara. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  statement.  The  botanists 
will  have  to  clear  up  the  tangle  in  nomenclature.  It 
is  evidently  a  true  "repens"  or  creeping  species 
which  is  needed  to  do  what  is  expected  of  this  plant. 

Grading  Apples. 

To  the  Editor: — What  information  can  you  give 
us  about  machines  for  grading  apples  ? — Reader, 
Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Radcliff  of  the  Watsonville  Pajaronian, 
who  keeps  himself  up-to-date  on  commercial  apple 
growing,  which  centers  for  California  in  his  district, 
advises  us  that  grading  machines  are  not  in  use  there 
nor  in  Oregon.  The  work  is  done  by  men  and  women, 
by  hand,  owing  to  the  presence  of  worm  holes,  stem 
rust  and  caterpillar  scars — blemishes  which  a  ma- 
chine grading  for  size  would  not  detect.  In  Oregon 
a  machine  is  used  for  brushing  the  apples  in  districts 
where  summer  spraying  is  frequent. 

Not  for  Drying  Alone. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  set  out  an  apple  orchard 
of  good  drying  apples,  or,  rather,  of  good  apples 
which  will  dry  well  if  the  market  would  not  warrant 
shipping  green.  I  propose  30  feet  apart  as  the  dis- 
tance. I  would  like  to  know  what  varieties  are  best 
and  also  what  to  do  with  the  ground  until  the  trees 
get  big — plant  peaches  for  drying  or  crop  with  culti- 
vated crop  ?  The  distance  from  market  and  the 
roads  we  have  to  haul  over  prevent  us  from  shipping 
anything  in  the  way  of  fresh  fruit.  We  have  abun- 
dance of  wood  for  fuel  and  as  good  apple  land  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  State. — Subscriber. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  this  query  without  trace 
of  whence  it  came,  and  much  depends  upon  locality  in 
such  a  matter.  As  a  general  proposition,  we  would 
not  advise  fruit  planting,  except  for  local  sale,  in  a 
place  whence  fruit  can  not  be  profitably  shipped  to 
general  markets.  We  would  not  plant  apples  for 
drying  alone.  There  will  be  so  many  apples  dried  as 
a  by-product  in  our  chief  commercial  apple  districts 


that  drying  as  a  sole  recourse  is  not  promising,  al- 
though the  price  sometimes  is  very  alluring.  You 
might  get  a  few  crops  of  peaches  in  the  way  you 
state,  but  a  few  crops  of  low-growing  vegetables 
would  be  better.  Do  not,  however,  do  anything  to 
rob  your  apple  trees  of  their  moisture  supply.  The 
apple  grows  slowly  during  a  long  season,  and  should 
find  enough  moisture  constantly  present.  In  Califor- 
nia there  is  no  choice  of  varieties  directly  for  drying. 
All  our  popular  varieties  have  a  good,  tart  flavor  and 
firm  flesh,  and  these  are  good  qualities  for  a  dried 
fruit. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
October  27,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Heavy  rains  during:  the  week  caused  some  damage  to 
drying  fruit  not  stacked,  grapes  on  the  vines,  beans  and 
unbaled  hay,  but  were  beneficial  to  pasturage  and  other 
farming  interests.  Tokay  grapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Sac- 
ramento were  considerably  damaged  and  shipments  will 
probably  cease.  Ample  warnings  were  given,  but  or- 
chardists  in  some  places  neglected  stacking  their  prunes 
and  will  suffer  some  loss.  Oranges  are  beginning  to  color 
and  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  heavy  rains  softened 
the  soil,  and  plowing  and  seeding  will  commence  as  soon 
as  practicable.  The  grain  and  hay  crops  are  nearly  all 
stored. 

COAST  AND  BAY  COUNTIES. 

Considerable  damage  was  done  by  the  heavy  rains 
during  the  week,  principally  to  grapes  on  vines  In  the 
Sonoma  and  Napa  valleys,  but  there  was  very  little 
damage  to  drying  fruits,  as  ample  warnings  were  given. 
The  rainfall  was  over  1  inch  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  2 
inches  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  from  3  to  6  inches 
in  the  Sonoma  and  Napa  valleys.  Heavy  shipments  of 
apples  are  being  made  from  San  Jose,  and  there  is  a 
heavy  crop  of  excellent  apples  in  the  vicinity  of  Peach- 
land,  Sonoma  county.  Large  quantities  of  grapes  are 
going  to  the  wineries.  Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 
Beans  were  not  damaged  by  the  rain.  Grass  is  starting 
and  green  feed  will  soon  be  plentiful.  Plowing  and  seed- 
ing will  commence  at  once. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  cloudy  weather,  with  occasional  showers, 
prevailed  during  the  week.  The  rainfall  averaged  from 
I  to  %  inch  over  the  valley  and  there  was  quite  a  fall  of 
snow  in  the  high  Sierra.  The  rain  was  very  beneficial 
in  putting  the  ground  in  condition  for  plowing  and  seed- 
ing, which  is  progressing  rapidly.  Ample  warnings  had 
been  given  of  the  approach  of  rain,  and  fruit  dryers  had 
their  trays  stacked;  reports  indicate  that  little  or  no 
damage  will  result.  The  second  crop  of  grapes,  which  is 
quite  large,  is  being  gathered;  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will 
go  to  the  wineries.  Egyptian  com  and  sugar  cane 
are  being  harvested.  The  mountain  crop  of  apples  is 
large  and  of  fine  quality.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  good 
condition.  Many  places  report  sufficient  rainfall  to  start 
green  feed. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  rainfall  was  quite  general  throughout  the  south, 
and  was  beneficial  to  most  farming  interests,  though 
probably  causing  some  damage  to  walnuts.  Raisin 
growers  received  ample  warnings,  and  there  was  but 
slight  damage  to  the  crop,  a  small  part  of  which  re- 
mained on  the  trays.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  were 
benefited,  and  at  some  places  the  soil  was  moistened  suf- 
ficiently for  piowing.  Beans  were  not  seriously  damaged. 
Walnut  gathering  progresses  slowly,  owing  to  unfavor- 
able conditions.  Prospects  continue  good  for  a  heavy 
yield  of  oranges.  Pasturage  was  greatly  benefited  by 
the  rain. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— General  rain  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Some  walnuts  and  beans  injured,  but  warm 
weather  following  prevented  much  damage.  Sugar  beet 
harvest  finished.  Celery  shipping  begun;  crop  best  in 
several  years. 

Eureka  Summary.— Late  crops  progressing  satisfac- 
torily. Apple  picking  is  well  advanced.  Potato  digging 
has  begun;  prospects  for  average  yield.  Rain  sufficient 
to  put  ground  in  condition  for  plowing. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  October  29,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 
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am 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Feeding  the  Dairy  Cow. 

By  Mr.  T.  J.  Stephenson  of  Courtland,  at  the  State 
Dairy  Convention. 

Realizing  that  the  conditions  of  different  States  and 
of  different  localities  necessitates  different  foodstuffs, 
and  also  a  wide  range  in  the  manner  of  feeding,  I 
have  decided  to  confine  myself  entirely  to  local  condi- 
tions, as  practiced  on  my  dairy  farm,  near  Court- 
land.  This  dairy  farm  is  in  Sacramento  county,  about 
21  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Sacramento  and  about 
3  miles  from  the  Sacramento  river,  and  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  in  Reclamation  District  No.  551. 

The  Soil. — The  land  is  of  two  varieties:  First, 
what  we  call  high  land,  where  formerly  grew  willows, 
cottonwoods  and  a  few  second-growth  oaks,  with  a 
heavy  underbrush  of  brier  bushes.  Since  the  land  was 
reclaimed  from  overflow  by  levees,  these  higher  lands 
become  very  dry  during  the  summer  months  ;  they 
will  produce  a  scanty  growth  of  alfalfa  and  need  re- 
sowing  about  every  third  year.  Second,  the  lower 
lands:  These  are  from  5  to  12  feet  lower  than  the 
high  lands.  These  low  lands  are  an  ideal  place  for 
the  cultivation  and  growth,  without  irrigation,  of 
that  valuable  food  plant,  alfalfa.  It  naturally  follows 
that  most  of  the  food  of  my  dairy  cows  is  alfalfa, 
either  as  pasturage,  silo  or  hay,  or  the  alfalfa  cut 
and  feed  green. 

Alfalfa  for  Feeding. — Under  the  heading  of 
"  Alfalfa  as  an  Exclusive  Dairy  Ration,"  a  writer  in 
the  Dairy  and  Produce  Review  of  Sept.  4,  1902,  says: 
"Owing  to  the  difficulty  many  farmers  experience  in 
compounding  balanced  rations,  an  exclusive  diet  of 
alfalfa  hay  simplifies  this  question  to  conclusion  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  for." 

My  own  experience  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
proves  to  myself,  at  least,  that  alfalfa  alone  consti- 
tutes a  balanced  ration.  I  grow  some  barley  hay 
each  year,  of  which  I  make  good  use  and  of  which  I 
shall  speak  later. 

Alfalfa  Culture. — As  the  feed  for  my  cows  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  alfalfa,  I  think  it  will  be  well 
at  this  time  to  tell  how  I  grow  this  feed. 

First,  as  to  the  time  of  growing,  I  have  had  the 
best  success  by  sowing  the  seed  during  the  month  of 
March. 

Next,  the  preparation  of  the  ground:  Taking  an 
old  alfalfa  field  that  needs  resowing,  I  do  not  plow 
the  land,  for  the  reason  that  the  plow  cuts  off  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  and  a  new  shoot  or  plant  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  starts  up  from  the  root  again.  But 
take  the  crown  or  head  of  the  plant  and  bury  it  in 
the  ground,  and  it  will  throw  out  new  roots  and  new 
shoots,  and  make  a  vigorous  plant.  Instead  of  the 
plow,  I  use  the  right  lap  disc,  putting  four  horses  on 
a  disc  that  cuts  about  24  inches,  the  four  discs  being 
set  6  inches  apart. 

I  cut  the  ground  one  way,  cutting  about  4  inches 
deep,  setting  the  disc  at  only  a  slight  angle,  in  order 
not  to  cut  off  the  crowns  of  the  alfalfa  ;  then  I  cross 
the  land  with  the  disc  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  first  cutting;  then,  again,  1  cross  the  land  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  first  time.  If  the  ground  is  in 
good  tilth,  and  a  fine  seed  bed  by  this  third  cutting, 
I  stop  the  disc;  if  not,  I  cut  it  the  fourth  time.  This 
is  really  a  slow  process,  as  it  is  equal  to  plowing  the 
land  once  with  a  6-inch  plow.  But  it  pays  to  use  the 
disc.  By  the  time  the  ground  has  been  gone  over 
three  or  four  times  with  the  disc,  the  crowns  of  the 
old  alfalfa  plants  will  be  cut  and  sliced  into  many 
pieces.  This  is  just  what  is  needed  by  the  old  plant; 
it  takes  new  vigor,  and  will  grow  better  than  a  new 
plant,  just  as  an  old  peach  tree  will  throw  out  new 
branches,  by  a  vigorous  pruning  of  the  old  tree.  By 
using  the  disc,  instead  of  the  plow,  you  save  all  of  the 
old  plants. 

Next  comes  the  seeding.  I  sow  on  the  prepared 
land,  first,  about  eighty  pounds  of  barley  to  the  acre. 
I  sow  the  barley,  not  as  a  nursing  crop,  but  to  insure 
a  crop  of  hay  if  the  alfalfa  should  fail.  Oats  will  not 
ripen  with  the  first  of  alfalfa  on  our  lands,  but  the 
barley  does. 

After  the  barley  has  been  sowed,  I  harrow  it  in ; 
then  roll  the  ground  with  a  roller  or  drag  a  clod- 
masher  over  it.  Then  I  sow  about  thirty  pounds  of 
alfalfa  seed  to  the  acre,  using  a  seed  sower,  such  as 
is  used  in  sowing  wheat;  then  harrow  the  seed  in  with 
a  common  spike-toothed  harrow  ;  go  over  the  ground 
with  a  clodmasher,  then  with  the  roller,  and  the  field 
is  finished.  You  need  not  go  to  it  again,  except  to 
see  if  the  crop  is  ready  to  cut. 

This  clodmasher  of  which  I  spoke  is  made  by  nailing 
lx6-inch  boards  together,  like  the  weather-boarding 
of  a  house. 

Feeding  tiie  Cows. — During  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January  and  February  the  cows  are  let  into  the 
barn  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  each  day,  their  afternoon 
feed  having  been  placed  before  the  stanchions  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day.  This  feed  consists  of 
about  thirty  pounds  of  silage,  this  silage  being  the 
first  crop  of  alfalfa,  and  is  a  mixture  of  alfalfa,  burr 
clover,  alfilaria  and  foxtail,  with  some  weeds,  about 
one-half  being  alfalfa.  In  addition  to  this  silage,  the 
cows  are  fed  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat. 

After  the  evening  milking,  the  cows  are  turned 


out  of  the  barn,  and  they  go  to  a  field  of  about  six 
acres  for  water,  and  another  feed  of  alfalfa  hay, 
which  has  been  put  from  an  outside  stack  into  the 
feeding  manger  in  the  field. 

The  cows  remain  in  the  barn  only  during  the  time 
of  the  morning  and  afternoon  milking,  except  when  a 
cold  rainstorm  comes.  Then  I  keep  them  up  at  night 
while  the  storm  lasts.  After  close  observation  and 
many  years  experience  I  find  that  the  health  of  the 
cows  is  better  and  they  do  better  by  keeping  them  in 
the  open  as  much  as  possible.  Give  them  all  they 
will  eat,  at  all  times,  and  the  rain  will  not  hurt  them. 
This  turning  of  the  cows  out  at  night  is  practiced  by 
all  of  the  dairymen  in  my  section. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  cows  have  been  turned 
out  of  the  barn,  some  hay  is  put  in  the  mangers  for 
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Mr.  Stephenson's  Feeding  Mongers  in  Position  for  Use. 


Feeding  Manger  Tipped  Up  to  Show  Method  of  Construction 


been  left  off  so  that  the  manger  could  be  easily 
turned  upside  down,  on  a  short  bob-sled,  when  mov- 
ing to  a  fresh  feeding  place. 

The  advantages  of  this  measure  are  many.  They 
are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  They  save  the 
feed,  keep  it  clean,  since  the  cows  cannot  run  over 
it;  being  4  feet  wide,  the  cows  cannot  throw  the  feed 
out;  being  low,  they  are  easily  filled  from  the  wagon, 
and  the  cows  can  eat  from  them  without  getting  fox- 
tail and  other  seeds  into  their  eyes  and  ears. 

I  have  twenty-five  of  these  mangers  in  each  field. 
I  set  them  in  a  row  and  about  10  feet  apart.  I 
have  a  picture  which  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
mangers  after  they  have  been  filled,  and  other  views 
which  show  how  readily  the  cows  come  to  eat. 
They  stand  at  the  manger  with  much  order  and  dig- 
nity. Much  of  this  or- 
derliness is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  no 
horns.  Since  dehorning, 
they  eat,  drink  and  walk 
together  and  go  into  the 
barn  or  corral  in  orderly 
manner. 

I  have  a  view  of  the 
wagon  used  in  the  feed- 
ing. The  frame  of  the 
wagon  used  in  the  feeding 
is  16  feet  long  and  8  feet 
wide,  with  a  smooth  floor, 
and  no  wheelhouses.  The 
watering  place  adjoins 
the  feeding  fields.  The 
cows  have  access  to  this 
watering  place  at  all 
times  of  the  day  or  night. 
The  furnishing  of  an 
abundance  of  good  water 
is  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  often  it  is  over- 
looked or  neglected. 

During  the  month  of 
March  and  a  part  of 
April,  the  cows  feed  on 
the  pasture  of  alfalfa, 
foxtail,  burr  clover, 
alfilaria  and  rye  grass, 
during  the  day;  at  night, 
they  are  fed  alfalfa  hay 
in  the  field.  By  the  15th 
of  April  the  alfalfa  is 
usually  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  make  it  profit- 
able to  cut  and  feed  it  to 
the  cows,  keeping  the 
cows  off  the  large  fields 
and  confined  to  the  two 
small  fields.  I  use  two 
fields  for  feeding  so  that 
all  the  feed  for  both  night 
and  day  may  be  put  in 
the  mangers  during  the 
morning  and  the  feeding 
be  finished  by  12  o'clock 


noon. 
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Mangers  as  Filled  for  Feeding  and  the  Dehorned  Stock 


them  to  eat  while  they  are  being  milked  the  next 
morning.  Immediately  after  the  morning  milking, 
the  cows  go  to  the  little  feeding  field  where  hay  is 
put  into  the  mangers  for  them,  and  the  cows  eat 
all  they  want  until  evening.  I  feed  no  grain,  or 
squash,  or  roots,  or  corn.  This  way  of  feeding  is 
practiced  daily  during  the  months  of  December, 
January  and  February. 

I  have  small  views  of  the  field  mangers,  which 
will  help  me  to  explain  their  construction  and  use. 
These  mangers  are  16  feet  long,  4  feet  wide  at  the 
floor,  and  1  foot  high  from  the  floor  to  the  top.  The 
length  of  the  legs,  from  top  of  manger  to  ground,  is 

2  feet  and  7  inches.    It  is  5  feet  3  inches  wide  at  top. 

3  feet  and  9  inches  where  the  legs  stand  on  the 
ground,  all  outside  measurements.  The  legs,  railing 
on  top,  and  cross  braces  are  2x4  pine;  the  floor, 
sides  and  ends  are  of  1x12  redwood.  There  is  no 
brace  lengthwise  at  the  bottom  of  the  legs;  this  has 


grows  rapidly,  and  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  ar- 
range the  cutting  so  that 
it  can  be  cut  when  it  is 
of  the  greatest  food 
value.  This  will  be  when 
the  flowering  period  of 
the  plant  is  about  one- 
fourth  advanced.  There 
will  be  some  flowers  open, 
but  most  of  them  will  be 
just  ready  to  open.  The 
color  of  the  field  will  have 
changed  from  a  vivid 
green  to  a  bluish  green. 
If  cut  before  this  period 
the  alfalfa  will  bloat  the 
cows;  if  cut  when  fully  in 
flower  it  will  have  become 
woody  and  have  lost  much 
of  its  food  value.  If  I  find,  at  any  time,  that  the 
alfalfa  will  be  too  old  before  it  can  be  cut  for  feed,  I 
have  all  the  field  cut  out  and  made  into  hay,  and  feed 
this  hay  to  the  cows  for  a  few  days  instead  of  the 
green  feed.  The  change  does  the  cows  good,  and 
the  hay,  cut  at  the  right  time,  has  a  much  greater 
feeding  value  than  overripe  green  stuff.  After  the 
first  time  of  cutting  over  the  fields,  however,  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  having  a  supply  for  cutting  as 
it  is  needed,  as  the  fields  will  then  lie  in  steps,  as  it 
were,  as  to  advancement  in  growth,  and  that  cut 
first,  in  four  to  six  weeks,  will  be  ready  to  cut  again. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  feeding  this  green  food: 
When  we  are  ready  to  begin  cutting,  after  the  morn- 
ing milking  is  done,  one  of  the  milkers  goes  to  the 
field  with  the  mowing  machine,  and  cuts  enough  for 
twenty-four  hours'  feed;  then  he  unhitches  the  team 
from  the  machine,  and  hitches  up  to  a  two-horse 
rake,  and  rakes  the  stuff  into  small  windrows.  These 
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windrows  are  necessarily  small,  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  wire-tooth  rake  in  the  market  that  will 
stand  the  strain  put  upon  it  when  raking  this  fresh- 
cut  alfalfa  and  make  windrows  more  than  from  12  to 
.  16  feet  apart.  These  windrows  are  then  made  into 
small  bunches,  by  hand  with  pitchforks,  putting  the 
width  of  three  swaths  of  the  mowing  machine  into 
one  bunch;  this  leaves  room  for  the  wagon  to  be 
driven  between  the  rows  of  bunches,  and  the  wagons 
can  be  loaded  from  both  sides  at  the  same  time,  and 
no  man  is  needed  on  the  wagon. 

Distributing  the  Feed.  —  After  the  wagon  is 
loaded  it  is  driven  to  the  feeding  field,  and  the  load  is 
put  into  the  mangers.  The  cows  are  ready  for  it, 
having  been  turned  directly  from  the  milking  corral 
into  the  field.  Two  loads  of  green  feed,  not  weighed, 
but  estimated  to  be  one  and  one-half  tons,  is  enough 
to  feed  150  cows  during  the  day  of  twelve  hours. 
Two  loads  of  green  alfalfa  and  a  small  load  of  hay  are 
then  put  in  the  other  feeding  field,  for  the  night  feed, 
and  the  cows  go  to  this  after  the  evening  milking. 
Each  cow  will  consume  from  80  to  100  pounds  of 
fresh-cut  alfalfa  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Supplemental  Feed. — At  times  during  the  summer 
the  cows  become  cloyed,  and  refuse  to  eat  the  green 
feed.  A  change  then  becomes  necessary  and  it  is  here 
that  I  use  the  barley  hay  that  is  grown  on  the  high 
land,  and  also  the  barley  hay  that  is  grown  with  the 
first  crop  of  newly  sown  alfalfa.  Barley  hay,  fed 
alone,  is  a  very  poor  milk-producing  food,  but  fed  in 
connection  with  fresh  alfalfa,  it  answers  a  very  good 
purpose.  Wheat,  barley  or  oat  straw  would  answer 
as  well  as  barley  hay.  A  continual  diet  of  the  fresh 
green  food  alone  makes  the  bowels  too  loose,  causing 
scours.  Feeding  the  cows  for  two  or  three  days  on 
the  freshly  made  hay,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  will  correct  this,  but  usually  it  is  only  neces- 
sary that  the  cows  have  the  barley  hay  in  small 
quantities,  with  the  green  feed,  and  the  trouble  will 
be  prevented.  The  cows  will  eat  the  dry  hay  or 
straw  with  relish;  their  systems  seem  to  need  it. 

Precautions. — There  are  two  things  to  which  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention:  the  first  is,  that  if  the 
alfalfa  is  cut  too  green  it  will  bloat  the  cows,  just  the 
same  as  it  would  if  they  ate  it  in  the  pasture.  To 
prevent  this,  let  it  lie  in  the  swath  and  cure  for  a 
day;  it  may  then,  be  fed  without  any  danger.  The 
alfalfa,  no  matter  how  fed,  will  not  cause  the  cows  to 
bloat  if  it  is  in  the  flower. 

The  second  is,  that  a  load  of  fresh-cut  alfalfa  should 
not  remain  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  wagon,  be- 
cause it  would  heat.  A  load  of  it  would  get  so  hot  in 
twelve  hours  that  it  would  be  unfit  for  feed,  and 
should  the  cows  eat  it  in  that  condition  it  would 
make  them  sick. 

In  the  arrangement  of  feeding  on  my  place,  I  use 
two  two-horse  wagons,  two  horses  for  the  rake  and 
mowing  machine,  making  six  horses  in  all.  The  men 
who  do  the  milking  do  all  of  the  feeding. 

With  only  a  few  slight  variations,  I  have  followed 
this  plan  of  feeding  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
addition  of  two  silos  to  my  feeding  arrangements  was 
made  last  year,  and  I  used  them  for  the  first  time 
last  winter.  I  expect  some  good  results  to  follow 
from  the  use  of  these  silos. 

The  advantages  of  following  this  plan  of  feeding  are 
two-fold:  First,  I  am  enabled  to  feed  the  green  al- 
falfa just  at  the  time  that  it  has  its  greatest  nutritive 
value.  Second,  the  cows  can  be  kept  off  the  larger 
fields,  and  so  avoid  injuring  the  plant  by  trampling. 
Especially  will  the  fields  of  young  alfalfa  be  injured 
in  this  way.  The  cloven  hoof  of  the  cow  splits  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  and  during  our  dry  summer  the 
plant  so  split  and  crushed  makes  a  very  poor  growth 
or  dies  out  entirely. 

Profit  in  Dairying. — The  question  *nay  be  asked: 
"  Do  you  find  the  dairy  business  a  profitable  one  ?  " 
The  profit  in  the  dairy  business  is  governed  by  the 
quantity,  quality  and  price  of  foodstuffs,  by  the  kind 
of  cows  kept  and  the  amount  of  good  judgment  of  the 
owner  or  manager.  With  an  abundance  of  good, 
cheap  food,  such  as  we  have  in  the  alfalfa  grown  in 
our  river  sections,  there  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  a  profit  in  the  dairy  business,  if  only  good 
judgment  is  used. 

The  number  of  cows  in  my  dairy  will  average  about 
175  milking  daily  throughout  the  year.  They  are  bred 
so  that  there  will  be  a  few  fresh  cows  each  week  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  foundation  of  the  dairy  stock  were 
cows  brought  by  my  father  across  the  plains  from 
Missouri  in  1853.  He  established  a  dairy  on  the  farm 
where  I  now  live,  and  in  1880  I  took  charge  of  this 
dairy.  Since  then  I  have  made  dairying  my  business. 
My  cows  have  been  bred  up  from  common  stock,  and 
are  now  one-half  and  three-quarters  Jerseys.  I  use 
the  best-bred  bulls  I  can  procure  of  the  Jersey 
breed. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Treatment  for  Chicken  Cholera. 

Several  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of  chicken 
cholera,  says  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  have  reached  us 
with  request  for  a  remedy.  This  is  a  highly  con- 
tagious disease  affecting  all  poultry  and  is  caused  by 
bacteria.  The  infection  occurs  by  taking  food  or 
drink  contaminated  by  the  excrement  of  sick  birds, 


or  even  by  inhaling  the  germs  floating  in  the  air.  It 
may  run  rapidly  through  a  flock,  destroying  a  large 
portion  of  the  fowls  in  a  week,  or  it  may  assume  a 
chronic  form,  spread  slowly  and  be  troublesome  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  a 
yellow  color  of  the  urates  or  excrement,  secreted  by 
the  kidneys,  followed  by  loss  of  appetite.  The  bird 
separates  from  the  flock,  the  feathers  become  rough, 
the  wings  droop,  the  head  is  drawn  toward  the  body 
and  the  fowl  becomes  very  weak  and  sleepy.  These 
symptoms  are  usually  accompanied  with  a  high  fever 
and  intense  thirst.  The  disease  lasts  usually  about 
three  days. 

Medical  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  A  dessert- 
spoonful of  a  solut:on  of  one  dram  carbolic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  one  quart  water  for  adult  birds  is 
recommended.  Affected  birds  should  be  isolated  and 
the  greatest  dependence  placed  on  a  thorough  disin- 
fection of  the  premises  and  on  sanitary  precautions. 
Give  a  thorough  cleaning  to  the  houses,  yards,  and 
whatever  ground  the  poultry  frequents.  For  disin- 
fecting, sulphuric  acid  is  the  cheapest,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  use,  as  it  burns  severely  if  it 
touches  one's  flesh  or  clothing.  One  pound  to  fifty 
quarts  water  is  the  right  proportion  to  use.  Pour 
the  acid  slowly  into  the  water  in  a  wooden  vessel,  as 
it  creates  considerable  heat  in  mixing.  Sprinkle  the 
weakened  acid  freely  around  the  hen  house  and  on 
the  ground  frequented  by  the  poultry.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  drinking  and  feeding  vessels  and  keep 
them  clean.  Persistent  and  heroic  measures  are 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  cholera  when  once  it  gets  into 
a  flock. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 

Distribution  of  California  Fruits. 

By  A.  H.  Naftzgbr,  President  of  the  California  Citrus  Fruit 
Exchange,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  Southern  California. 

Probably  in  no  other  class  of  products  from  the 
soil  has  there  been  so  great  increase  in  volume  in 
recent  years  as  in  fruit  growing.  The  shipments 
from  California  orchards  alone  have  increased  from 
16,000  carloads  in  1890  to  more  than  66,000  carloads 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  more  than  400%  in  ten  years. 
The  census  reports  are  not  yet  complete,  but  the  ad- 
vance bulletins  indicate  a  similar  increase  in  fruit 
growing  in  every  part  of  the  country.  As  for  in- 
stance, Delaware  shows  a  marked  increase  in  every- 
thing except  peaches,  ranging  from  an  increase  of 
40%  on  cherries  up  to  nearly  1400%  in  prunes  and 
plums.  It  is  true  that  the  plums  and  prunes  in 
Delaware  are  still  in  limited  quantity,  although  the 
increase  was  more  than  7000  bushels.  During  the 
same  period  the  increase  in  pears  in  that  State  was 
more  than  130,000  bushels.  Look  at  the  compara- 
tive figures  of  the  colder  State  of  Connecticut.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  the  number  of  bearing  apples  increased 
nearly  50%;  cherry  trees,  60%;  peach  trees,  489%; 
pear  trees,  43%,  and  plum  and  prune  trees  over 
1200%.  Like  Delaware,  some  of  these  products  are 
still  in  limited  quantities,  although  the  increase  is 
marked.  Fruit  growing  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
genius  of  the  people  in  seeking  new  lines  of  profitable 
industry,  but  more  particularly  by  the  consumptive 
demand  for  fruit.  The  luxuries  of  a  few  years  ago 
have  become  the  necessities  of  to-day.  With  a  very 
large  percentage  of  our  population  no  breakfast, 
luncheon  nor  dinner  table  is  complete  without  fruits 
in  some  form.  There  was  a  time  when  the  delicious 
products  of  the  tree  and  vine  were  sought  for  by  the 
rich  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth,  even  at 
great  cost,  but  with  the  vast  increase  in  production 
these  fruits  must  seek  new  markets,  and  not  wait  to 
be  sought  for.  Notwithstanding  the  superiority  of 
California  fruits  over  most  others  on  the  globe,  the 
vast  increase  in  the  industry  in  every  direction  causes 
the  California  grower  to  stop  and  inquire  what  of  the 
future. 

Where  to  Find  Consumers,  and  How. — The  dis- 
tribution of  fruits  is  but  another  term  for  marketing, 
and  I  take  it  the  committee  so  regarded  it  in  assign- 
ing me  to  the  subject.  Thousands  of  growers  in 
California  have  found  that  they  can  overcome  all 
difficulties  and  grow  the  finest  fruits  the  world  has 
ever  known,  but  how  to  convert  them  into  money  at 
profitable  figures  is  the  ever-present  problem.  From 
year  to  year  they  find  that  they  must  have  more 
consumers.  These  must  be  created.  How  to  do  this 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  product 
is  a  question  that  will  tax  the  skill  of  all  the  growers. 
That  every  pound  of  fruit  grown  in  California  could 
find  a  market  profitable  to  the  producer  if  properly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  consumers  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  we  have 
reached  the  limit  of  profitable  production,  not  to  say 
anything  about  the  so-called  overproduction.  What 
we  want  is  an  orderly  distribution  of  our  fruit  into 
the  markets  we  have,  and  the  education  of  consumers 
to  require  more  of  it.  As  I  have  said  in  this  conven- 
tion before,  people  buy  things  because  they  see  them, 
and  because  they  are  presented  in  an  attractive 
form.  Some  method  must  be  devised  by  which  these 
cured  fruits,  prepared  in  the  very  best  manner,  are 
put  on  exhibition  and  sold  in  every  city  and  village 
over  the  country.    Thousands  of  people  who  seldom 


if  ever  buy  California  raisins,  prunes  and  other  cured 
or  fresh  fruits  would  become  regular  consumers  of 
them  if  they  were  carefully  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion in  attractive  form,  and  at  prices  which  would 
net  the  producers  handsome  profits.  Furthermore, 
the  people  must  be  educated  by  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  delicious  and  health-giving  quali- 
ties of  these  fruits.  They  must  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  housewife,  the  steward  or  the  cook  as 
the  case  may  be,  day  after  day.  As  to  cured  fruits, 
I  should  say  the  plan  of  putting  them  up  in  small,  at- 
tractive packages,  ready  for  market,  a  most  excel- 
lent one,  provided  the  necessary  machinery  for  dis- 
tribution of  them  is  put  in  motion.  And  every  one  of 
these  small  packages  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
formulas  for  preparing  for  the  table,  or  some  short 
crisp  statements  regarding  the  character  of  the 
fruit,  its  good  qualities,  etc.  It  may  be  necessary 
even  to  systematically  carry  these  packages  and  sell 
them  at  the  doorstep. 

Must  Create  Demand. — It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  we  cannot  depend  upon  a  spontaneous  demand; 
we  must  create  one.  Neither  can  we  depend  upon 
the  usual  channels  of  trade  for  the  proper  exploita- 
tion of  the  markets.  Nobody  except  the  man  whose 
sweat  and  toil  produced  the  fruit  has  enough  vital 
interest  in  the  product  to  push  it  constantly  into  con- 
sumption, unless  he  is  paid  for  doing  it.  People  in 
trade  will  devote  their  energies  to  the  article  that  is 
easiest  to  sell,  and  the  moment  demand  for  any  par- 
ticular article  weakens,  they  turn  their  attention  to 
something  else,  out  of  which  a  more  ready  profit  can 
be  obtained.  There  will  follow  a  period  in  which  the 
particular  article  neglected  is  not  consumed  in  neces- 
sary quantities.  We  cannot  wait  for  people  to  buy 
our  fruits  as  they  buy  flour  and  meat  and  shoes — 
simply  of  necessity.  We  must  educate  them  to  re- 
quire our  products  all  the  time,  because  they  have  a 
taste  for  them. 

But,  you  ask,  how  can  all  this  be  done  ?  It  in- 
volves vast  detail  and  the  expenditure  of  consider- 
able money.  It  will  surely  be  done  if  it  can  be  made 
to  appear  that  it  will  pay,  but  the  individual  grower 
cannot  do  it.  He  cannot  afford  to  do  it  on  his  own 
account,  nor  can  he  afford  to  employ  agencies  to 
carry  his  product  and  put  it  before  the  people  in  the 
way  suggested.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  will 
therefore  say  that  the  best  way  to  distribute  our 
fruits  is  to  get  them  together.  First,  the  interests 
of  many  growers  must  be  consolidated.  If  you  have 
grown  weary  of  the  word  co-operation,  let  us  call  it 
by  the  more  modern  term  of  "community  of  interest." 

It  is  true  that  the  individual  grower  who  packs  his 
own  product  for  market  could  place  in  every  package 
some  suitable  advertising  matter  that  would  interest 
the  consumer  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall,  and 
probably  have  the  effect  to  cause  him  to  buy  more  of 
the  same  fruit;  but  even  this  form  of  advertising  and 
educating  the  buyers  can  be  carried  on  much  more 
systematically  and  successfully  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  many.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  many  thou- 
sand small  packages  of  seeded  raisins  given  away  by 
the  people  of  Fresno  to  visitors  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  will  have  the  effect  to  make  thousands  of 
new  customers  for  their  seeded  raisins.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  familiar  with  the  methods  adopted  for 
doing  this  work  of  distribution,  but  it  probably  fell  so 
lightly  upon  the  many  parties  at  interest  that  no  one 
felt  the  expense. 

Advertising  Lemons. — Last  year  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange  had  printed  half  a  million 
circulars  setting  forth  the  good  qualities  of  the  Cali- 
fornia lemon,  both  for  table  and  toilet;  also  many 
formulas  for  the  use  of  the  lemon.  These  circulars 
were  distributed  by  putting  them  into  the  boxes  as 
they  were  packed  for  shipment.  The  cost  of  this 
to  any  one  grower  among  the  hundreds  who  bore  the 
expense  was  so  slight  that  it  was  a  burden  to  no  one. 
These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  ways  that  could  be 
employed  for  disseminating  information  and  creating 
interest  in  the  superior  qualities  of  our  fruits.  Not 
offering  spasmodically;  not  waiting  for  the  consumers 
to  call  on  the  retailers  and  they  in  turn  to  go  to  their 
jobbers  and  demand  these  fruits,  but  we  see  to  it 
that  they  are  always  in  their  proper  season  in  the 
hands  of  the  jobbers,  and  if  they  are  dilatory  about 
it  we  must  go  past  them  to  the  retailers.  If,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  demand  upon  the  part  of  consumers, 
jobbers  will  be  very  willing  to  handle  them.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  estimate  the  great  dam- 
age and  loss  that  will  ensue  if  the  interest  in  any  of 
these  fruits  is  permitted  to  lag  during  the  proper 
season.  People  will  not  eat  twice  as  many  prunes 
in  January  because  they  did  not  eat  any  in  December. 
In  fact,  if  they  are  permitted  to  neglect  the  prunes 
in  December,  and  become  accustomed  to  some  substi- 
tute, it  may  take  half  or  all  of  January  to  get  them 
back  to  prunes.  The  work  of  advertising  which  I 
have  suggested  in  the  way  of  circulars,  formulas, 
etc.,  must  be  supplemented  by  personal  effort.  I  do 
not  ignore,  nor  do  I  think  I  underestimate  the  value 
of  ordinary  channels  of  commerce,  through  which  any 
commodity  is  placed  upon  the  market,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  these  usual  channels  are 
not  sufficient  for  our  uses. 

How  to  Sell. — As  I  have  already  stated,  brokers, 
jobbers,  retailers  and  speculators,  like  the  forces  of 
nature,  work  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In 
other  words,  they  devote  their  attention  to  the  thing 
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easiest  of  accomplishment.  Having  no  particular  in- 
terest nor  investment  in  the  production  of  fruit,  they 
will  deal  with  it  precisely  as  with  any  other  commod- 
ity. They  will  sell  it  when  there  is  a  demand  for  it, 
and  neglect  it  when  the  demand  weakens.  As  a  con- 
sequence any  one  or  more  fruits  may  any  time  disap- 
pear from  the  market  for  an  indefinite  period.  Some- 
thing else,  or  even  nothing,  may  be  substituted  for 
it.  This  leads  me  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  if 
fruit  growing  in  California  is  to  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful, we  must  sell  our  products  through  agencies 
of  our  own.  As  President  Bond  of  the  Cured  Fruit 
Association  said  in  his  annual  report:  "I  would  have 
the  Association  sell  its  fruit  through  its  own  agencies. " 
So  thorough  is  my  belief,  gained  by  observation  and 
experience,  that  this  is  of  prime  importance,  that  I 
place  it  ahead  of  all  other  factors  in  the  problem  of 
distribution.  If  we  want  work  done,  we  must  go  or 
send.  Every  other  great  business  undertaking  is 
exploited  by  personal  and  executive  representatives. 
Where  is  there  another  industry  of  so  vast  extent  as 
fruit  growing  in  California  that  attempts  to  put  its 
product  on  the  market  through  agencies  established 
for  other  purposes,  or  with  mixed  interests  ?  It  has 
been  stated  upon  the  floor  of  this  convention  that  the 
fruit  products  of  California  have  reached  the  enor- 
mous valuation  of  $25,000,000  in  a  single  year.  "Will 
any  grower  attempt  to  maintain  that  this  is  not  suf- 
ficient reason  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
thorough  system  of  distribution  ?  A  very  small  per- 
centage of  this  great  sum  would  girdle  the  earth 
with  the  best  ta'.ent  obtainable,  devoted  solely  to  the 
introduction  of  California  fruits.  This  will  separate 
the  work  of  marketing  from  adverse  influences;  it 
will  eliminate  speculative  figures;  it  will  establish 
permanent  channels  through  which  supplies  reach 
the  consumer;  it  will  equalize  distribution;  it  will  re- 
duce operating  expenses;  it  will  strengthen  and 
steady  prices.  I  have  yet  to  hear  what  I  deem  a 
sound  argument  against  this  method. 

Co-operation  Necessary. — If  you  will  excuse  what 
may  seem  somewhat  personal,  I  will  say  that  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  has  its  own 
offices  in  thirty  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Salaried  agents  and  assistants  in  these 
offices  are  constantly  keeping  our  fruits  before  the 
attention  of  the  jobbers  in  all  of  these  cities  and  adja- 
cent territory.  In  fact,  by  this  method  we  cover 
every  jobbing  city  in  the  United  States  and  extend 
into  Canada  and  Europe.  Through  these  agencies 
we  are  marketing  half  the  citrus  products  of  Cali- 
fornia satisfactorily  to  the  growers,  and  to  a  large 
degree  steadying  the  markets  for  the  other  half. 
These  agencies  are  engaged  exclusively  continuously 
in  the  sale  of  California  fruits.  They  are  not  talking 
oranges  to-day,  bananas  to-morrow,  baking  powder 
the  next  day,  and  so  on;  but  are  incessantly  urging 
our  fruits  upon  the  attention  of  the  jobber  and  the 
wholesaler,  and,  if  he  should  show  indifference  to 
them,  they  go  to  the  smaller  and  country  merchants 
with  them.  During  the  year  since  the  last  meeting 
of  this  convention,  we  have  sold  through  these  agen- 
cies over  11,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits  for  nearly 
$9,000,000.  In  addition,  we  have  sold  for  other  co- 
operative organizations,  some  hundreds  of  carloads 
of  California  products.  This  we  have  done  at  a  cost 
of  but  3%  to  the  grower.  We  transacted  this  large 
business  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar  from  bad  credits. 
Covering  a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  sales  of 
$22,000,000  worth  of  fruit,  our  total  losses  from  bad 
credits  have  been  one-fortieth  of  1%.  These  facts 
and  figures  are  cited  to  show  you  the  method  I  advo- 
cate is  practicable,  and  can  be  carried  into  success- 
ful execution.    It  is  not  a  dream. 

Pardon  me  for  repeating  what  I  have  said  fre- 
quently before  in  these  conventions;  that  California 
fruit  growers  ought,  and  I  believe  must,  establish 
control  and  maintain  their  own  agencies  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  products,  kept  free  from  the  shift- 
ing influences  of  speculation.  This  must  have  for  its 
sole  purpose  and  object  the  interest  and  success  of 
the  individual  grower.  These  agencies,  dominated 
alone  by  and  for  the  fruit  growers,  must  be  the  ever 
open  doors  through  which  the  products  of  our 
orchards  shall  be  borne  in  steady,  but  well  regulated 
stream,  into  every  market  of  the  world.  All  of  this 
can  be  done  by  a  combination  of  all,  with  small  cost 
to  all.  It  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  without 
combination. 
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When  Does  a  Road  Become  a  Public  Highway? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  just  rendered 
a  decision  which  clears  up  the  subject  of  owners'  or 
the  public's  interests  in  land  used  as  a  roadway. 
The  decision  is  by  Judge  Garoutte  and  is  concurred 
in  by  Judges  Harrison  and  Van  Dyke,  and,  in  full,  is 
as  follows: 

This  action  was  brought  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  obstructing  a  road  which  plaintiff  alleges  was  a 
public  highway.  The  court  found  as  a  fact  that  the 
road  was  a  public  highway,  and  granted  the  relief 
asked.  The  appeal  is  taken  from  the  order  denying 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  Some  point  is  made  that 
the  road  is  a  statutory  private  road;  but,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  never  opened  and  laid  out  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  relating 
to  the  laying  out  of  private  roads,  there  is  nothing  in 
that  point.  The  single  question  presented  relates  to 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  sustain  the  findings 
of  fact. 

The  evidence  in  all  substantials  is  uncontradicted. 
Weighing  that  evidence  in  the  balance  furnished  by 
the  law,  the  court  is  convinced  that  it  fails  to  support 
the  finding  of  fact  to  the  effect  that  the  road  was  a 
public  highway.  The  evidence  of  plaintiff  is  all  to 
the  effect  that  the  people  generally  had  used  the 
road  in  dispute  for  fifteen  years  or  more  to  the 
knowledge  and  acquiescence  of  the  defendants — the 
original  owners  of  the  land  upon  which  the  road  is 
located — and  this  is  all.  Cooper  vs.  Monterey  Co., 
104  Cal.  438,  was  just  that  kind  of  case,  and  there 
the  court  said:  "The  finding  that  the  strip  of  land 
in  question  was  traveled  and  used  by  the  public  ever 
since  1872,  with  the  knowledge  of  plaintiff  and  with- 
out objection  on  his  part,  is  only  finding  of  probative 
facts  tending  to  prove  a  dedication;  but  the  fact  of 
dedication,  which  by  the  way  is  neither  alleged  nor 
found,  does  not  necessarily  follow  these  probative 
facts,  since  they  are  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
a  total  absence  of  intention  to  dedicate,  and  may  in- 
dicate merely  a  license.  The  finding  that  the  strip 
of  land  '  is  a  public  highway,'  whether  deemed  an 
ultimate  fact  or  a  conclusion  of  law,  is  not  justified." 
In  the  same  case  the  court  also  said:  "The  evidence 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant  was  sufficient  to  justify 
the  finding  as  to  the  user  by  the  public  with  the 
knowledge  of  plaintiff  and  without  objection  from 
him,  but  nothing  more  in  favor  of  defendant.  As  this 
finding  is  obviously  insufficient  to  support  the  judg- 
ment, I  think  the  order  and  judgment  appealed  from 
should  be  reversed." 

While  the  court  finds  a  statement  in  Hope  vs.  Bar- 
nett,  78  Cal.  14,  which  might  be  construed  as  sup- 
porting the  doctrine  that  the  mere  user  of  a  highway 
with  knowledge  of  the  owner,  and  with  his  consent, 
or  without  objection  upon  his  part  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  creates  a  dedication,  yet  such  cannot 
be  said  to  the  law  in  this  State.  Dedication  is  a 
question  of  fact.  The  intention  of  the  owner  to  dedi- 
cate is  a  vital  element  in  every  case,  and  that  inten- 
tion also  is  a  pure  question  of  fact.  A  mere  per- 
missive user  by  the  owner  of  land  for  a  highway 
never  can  amount  to  a  dedication — that  is,  a  user  by 
license  and  nothing  more  and  of  itself  can  never  ripen 
into  a  dedication,  no  matter  how  long  continued.  An 
expression  is  found  in  Schwerdtle  vs.  County  of 
Placer,  108  Cal.  596,  to  the  effect  that  a  conclusive 
presumption  of  dedication  to  the  public  arises  from 
the  long-continued  adverse  user.  Technically  speak- 
ing, this  statement  does  not  contain  a  sound  of  ex- 
pression of  the  law.  Long-continued  adverse  user  by 
the  public  may  create  an  easement  in  that  public  by 
prescription,  but  it  cannot  amount  to  dedication.  It 
is  not  plain  that  the  user  of  a  highway  by  the  public 
could  be  adverse,  if  the  owner  consented  to  the  user, 
and  dedication  always  involves  the  assent  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.  If  he  objects  to  the  use,  if  use  is 
against  his  assent,  that  fact  disproves  any  intention 
upon  his  part  to  dedicate.  It  is  said  in  City  of  Los 
Angeles  vs.  Kysor,  125  Cal.  465:  "  In  all  those  cases 
where  it  is  claimed  that  a  dedication  is  created  in 
pais,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  amount  of  evi- 
dence which  will  justify  a  court  in  instructing  a  jury 
that  dedication  is  conclusively  shown.  The  owner's 
intention  is  the  all-important  element  in  creating  a 
dedication,  and  that  intention  is  a  question  of  fact. 
It  can  never  be  a  matter  of  law.  Hence,  when  the 
presence  of  the  intention  in  doing  an  act  is  the  all- 
important  element  involved  in  the  trial  of  a  question 
of  fact,  it  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  jury  or  the 
trial  court  to  say  what  that  intention  is." 

A  dedication  of  land  for  highway  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  it  by  the  owner  for  that  purpose.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  appropriation  of  the  land  by 
the  public  is  not  a  dedication;  and  to  justify  a  finding 
of  fact  by  a  trial  court  that  the  owner  has  dedicated 
his  land  to  public  use  as  a  highway,  the  evidence 
must  be  plain  and  convincing  that  such  was  his  in- 
tention. 

It  is  said  in  San  Francisco  vs.  Grote,  120  Cal.  62: 
"It  is  not  a  trivial  thing  to  take  another's  land  with- 
out compensation,  and  for  this  reason  the  courts  will 
not  lightly  declare  a  dedication  to  public  use.  It  is 
elementary  law  that  an  intention  to  dedicate  upon 
part  of  the  owner  must  be  plainly  manifest."  While 
long-continued  user  without  objection,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  owner,  is  some  evidence 
of  a  right  in  the  public,  still  there  must  be  joined  to 
that  user  an  intention  upon  the  part  of  the  owner  to 
dedicate,  or  no  dedication  will  be  consummated,  for 
the  long-continued  user  by  the  public  without  objec- 
tion by  the  owner  is  entirely  consistent  with  a  license 
from  him  to  the  public  to  use  the  land,  and,  there- 
fore, evidence  of  long-continued  user  alone  will  not 
support  a  finding  of  fact  that  a  dedication  was  cre- 
ated. Neither  will  a  finding  of  fact  of  mere  long- 
continued  user  support  a  conclusion  of  law  that  a 
public  highway  was  created.  As  previously  stated, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  dedication  of  a  highway  by 
evidence  in  pais,  there  must  be  convincing  evidence 
that  the  owner  intended  to  appropriate  the  land  to 
public  use. 

The  present  case  shows  mere  user  by  the  public  for 
a  long  number  of  years.  The  evidence  does  not 
amount  to  a  dedication;  but  beyond  this,  the  evidence 


of  the  defendants  shows  clearly  that  they  never  in- 
tended to  dedicate  the  lands  for  public  highway. 
For  many  years  the  road  was  obstructed  by  gates, 
and  during  all  of  these  years  they  exercised  acts  of 
ownership  over  it  entirely  inconsistent  with  an  in- 
tention upon  their  part  to  dedicate  it  to  the  public. 
They  spent  large  sums  of  money  annually  in  improv- 
ing it,  and  the  county  whose  business  it  was  to  care 
for  and  improve  and  protect  its  public  highways 
during  all  of  these  years  never  claimed  any  rights  in 
this  road,  and  is  not  now  a  party  to  this  litigation. 
The  court  concludes  that  the  evidence  is  too  weak  to 
support  a  finding  of  fact  to  the  effect  that  the  land 
in  dispute  was  a  public  highway  created  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  its  owners. 

Some  claim  is  made  that  the  public  has  obtained 
rights  to  the  road  by  prescription.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  claim.  Time  of  user  is  not  material  element 
in  creating  a  dedication  of  a  highway;  but  for  the 
public  to  acquire  an  easement  in  land  by  prescription 
for  a  highway,  it  is  a  most  material  element.  Yet 
continued  user  by  the  public  for  the  statutory  period 
of  limitations  is  not  sufficient  to  vest  rights.  As  in 
all  other  cases  of  title  acquired  by  prescription,  the 
user  must  be  adverse.  A  permissive  user  will  never 
ripen  into  a  right  by  prescription.  In  this  case 
there  was  no  adverse  user  and  no  claim  of  right  that 
this  court  can  discover  from  the  evidence.  Cer- 
tainly, defendants  never  thought  the  public  was 
claiming  a  right  in  this  land  adverse  to  them.  They 
saw  nothing  to  put  them  upon  inquiry  as  to  that  kind 
of  a  claim.  The  claim  of  right,  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  adverse  possession,  must  be  open  and  notorious, 
and  here  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 


THE  FIELD. 


Alfalfa  in  the  Lodi  Region. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Brier  of  Lodi  has  prepared  a  statement 
for  the  Herald  of  that  town  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  alfalfa  growers  everywhere.  He  says:  Alfalfa  is 
especially  suited  to  the  region  of  which  Lodi  is  the 
business  center.  The  soil  is  of  such  a  quality  that  it 
is  easily  irrigated — taking  no  more  water  than  is  re- 
quired— and  it  responds  immediately  in  a  rank  and 
rapid  growth.  Alfalfa  requires  a  warm  and  loamy 
soil  and  a  temperate  climate,  with  plenty  of  water 
applied  once  for  every  crop  excepting  the  first.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  it  can  easily  be  cut  five  times 
during  the  year. 

The  quantity  of  hay  actually  cut  and  cured  on  ten 
acres  in  this  vicinity  will  be  a  surprise  to  most  people. 
I  am  able  to  speak  with  close  accuracy  to  this  point, 
having  taken  some  pains  to  inform  myself  and  having 
had  a  little  experience  during  the  season  about  to 
close. 

Mr.  Norton,  who  lives  on  Cherokee  lane,  about  4 
miles  from  Lodi,  has,  I  believe,  a  fraction  over  ten 
acres,  watered  by  the  work  of  three  windmills  and 
six  pumps.  The  yield  of  five  crops  last  year  was 
about  120  tons  of  hay.  A  sixth  crop  reached  a  two- 
thirds  growth  and  was  fed  green. 

Mr.  Harney,  who  owns  a  farm  near  the  same  thor- 
oughfare, cured  about  sixty  tons  on  five  acres,  also 
watered  by  windmills  and  lifting  pumps. 

The  lanas  of  these  gentlemen  are  probably  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  other  lands  all  about  them. 
The  amount  yielded  by  them  is  not  in  excess  of  a  fair 
average  under  equal  opportunities. 

Lands  irrigated  by  the  work  of  gasoline  engines 
may  have  a  better,  more  timely  and  valuable  supply 
of  water.  Under  the  irrigating  canal,  land  may  be 
expected  to  break  the  record,  because  the  water  is 
every  way  more  advantageous. 

The  cost  bill  from  start  to  finish  may  be  stated,  ap- 
proximately, as  follows: 


Ten  acres  of  land  1800  00 

Cost  of  leveling  and  sowing   75  00 

Cost  of  water   25  00 

Cost  of  cutting  and  raking  five  crops   25  00 

Cost  of  curing  and  irrigating   30  00 


Total  «935  00 


Alfalfa  is  worth  $4  per  ton  in  the  shock.  This  se- 
cures an  interest  on  your  investment  of  40%.  When 
put  into  hogs  and  cattle,  alfalfa  is  worth  three  times 
as  much  as  when  sold  in  the  field  at  $4  per  ton. 

There  is  no  way  of  making  money  that  is  more  cer- 
tain, easy  and  agreeable  than  by  raising  a  large  crop 
of  alfalfa.  It  is  good  for  the  man  of  small  means  and 
good  for  the  man  of  large  means.  It  beautifies  the 
country,  calls  attention  to  it,  and  imparts  an  air  of 
cheer,  comfort  and  opulence,  to  be  found  only  in  a 
land  of  meadowy  landscapes  flecked  with  kine. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Pomegranate  Growing. 

Ulpiano  Del  Valle,  manager  of  the  Camulos  rancho, 
in  the  lower  Santa  Clara  valley  of  Ventura  county, 
has  been  experimenting  with  pomegranates  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  is  now,  according  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald,  introducing  his  first  crop,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  1000  boxes.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  he  expects  to  increase  this  output  to  2500 
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boxes  next  season.  The  claim  is  made 
for  the  Ventura  variety  that  the  fruit  is 
larger  and  in  every  particular  superior 
to  that  grown  in  any  other  section  of 
this  State,  and  it  commands  a  ready 
sale  at  advanced  prices.  These  results 
are  the  effect  of  close  study  of  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  and  a  selection  of 
varieties,  coupled  with  intelligent  cul- 
tivation. 

The  successful  marketing  of  this 
season's  crop  has  demonstrated  that 
the  pomegranate  is  rapidly  growing  in 
popular  estimation  as  a  fruit  product, 
and  that  the  profits  are  in  excess  of 
what  was  looked  for  when  the  experi- 
menting began. 

Mr.  Del  Valle  states  that  his  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  the  growing 
of  pomegranates  can  be  made  one  of 
the  most  profitable  of  fruit-growing  en- 
terprises. He  proposes  to  plant  ex- 
tensively this  fall  on  that  portion  of  the 
Camulos  rancho  where  orange  and 
lemon  culture  has  failed  along  profit- 
bearing  lines.  So  far  as  known,  the  Del 
Valle  rancho  is  the  largest  producer  of 
pomegranates  in  this  State. 


Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 
Milling  Wheat. — A  letter  from  Prof. 
Hilgard  to  the  Livermore  Herald,  says 
that  samples  of  wheat  raised  in  the  Liver- 
more  valley  and  near  San  Luis  show 
strong  maintenance  of  a  large  percentage 
of  gluten. 

BUTTE. 

A  Word  for  Alfalfa.— Chico  Rec- 
ord :  A  grower  of  alfalfa  who  has  been  in 
the  business  for  twenty  years  sums  up  the 
merits  of  this  plant  as  follows  :  First,  its 
feeding  value  in  the  form  of  hay  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  any  other,  and  nearly 
equal  to  corn,  pound  for  pound  ;  second, 
its  yield  per  acre  is  much  greater  than 
any  tame  grass  ;  third,  it  combines  excel- 
lent pasture  with  its  value  as  hay;  fourth, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  possible  fertilizers  of 
the  soil ;  fifth,  once  established  in  the  soil 
it  will  last  indefinitely;  sixth,  a  ton  of  well 
cured  alfalfa  hay  contains  almost  as  much 
protein  as  a  ton  of  wheat  bran,  and  is 
worth  for  feeding  almost  as  much. 

COLUSA. 
In  the  Rain.— Sun,  October  21:  This 
has  been  a  good  season,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  help  enough  could  not  be  had, 
even  at  extra  high  prices,  there  is  now 
lying  out  at  least  $25,000  worth  of  prunes 
in  this  immediate  vicinity  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  house. 

KINGS. 

A  Japanese  Jubilee.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: On  the  3d  of  November  the  Japanese 
will  celebrate  the  occasion  of  the  imperial 
birthday  with  wrestling,  music,  etc.,  at 
the  baseball  grounds  from  1  to  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  forenoon  there  will 
be  speech  making  in  Baker's  hall.  Jap- 
anese are  invited. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Forest  Reservation  or  Land 
Scheme.— J.  B.  Bledsoe  is  circulating  a 
petition  at  Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere  in 
southern  California  against  the  United 
States  Government  setting  apart  200,000 
acres  in  southern  California  as  a  forest 
reserve,  claiming  that  such  movement  is 
backed  by  a  syndicate  which  owns  the 
land,  has  found  it  worthless  and  wants  to 
sell  it  to  the  Government  at  a  price  which 
will  enable  it  to  clean  up  about  $500,000. 
At  least  500  houses  are  standing  on  the 
land,  it  is  said,  showing  that  much  of  the 
land  was  once  sold  to  settlers  and  aban- 
doned by  them  because  of  too  much  alkali. 

MERCED. 

Tournament. — Pasadena  has  already 
begun  planning  for  her  next  Tournament 
of  Roses  on  January  1. 

A  Railroad  to  Yosemite.  —  The 
survey  is  being  made  for  a  railroad  from 
Merced  to  Yosemite  Park. 

Early  Orange  Shipments  — Covina 
Argus:  October  18  the  Fay  Fruit  Com- 
pany packed  and  shipped  from  Glendora 
the  first  car  of  Washington  navel  oranges 
to  be  sent  from  here  this  season. 

Lancaster  Honey.  —  The  Pacific 
Honey  Producers  of  Los  Angeles  pur- 
chased 515  cases,  two  carloads  of  amber 
honey  of  Nic.  Cochem,  paying  5£c  deliv- 
ered in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Dennett,  the 
buyer,  says  that  there  is  only  10%  of  a 
crop  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  this 
season. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Exhibiting  Its  Fruit.— Record-Un- 
ion:   The  exhibit  of  *  alifornia  products 
which  is  being  made  at  Ogden  by  the  Sac- 
ramento Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be 


augmented  by  sixty-five  jars  from  the  fine 
display  recently  made  at  San  Francisco. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Reduced  Freight  Rates  — The 
Santa  Fe  has  announced  that  duriDg  the 
coming  season  it  will  haul  lemons  for  $1 
per  100  pounds  instead  of  $1.25,  as  last 
season. 

A  Rialto  Sweet.— D.  D.  Boyce  of 
Rialto  raised  a  sweet  potato  this  year  that 
weighed  seven  pounds.  He  deposited  it 
in  the  San  Bernardino  National  Bank  for 
sightseers. 

White  Quail. — Oscar  Gregory  suc- 
ceeded in  winging  a  white  quail  Sunday 
afternoon,  making  the  second  of  these 
birds  shot  in  this  locality  within  the  last 
two  weeks. 

Direct  Connection.— A  number  of 
orange  growers  of  Redlands  have  formed 
a  company  and  will  take  personal  charge 
of  the  sale  of  their  crops  this  season.  The 
West  American  Fruit  Co.  will  do  the 
packing. 

Beets  at  Chino.—  There  have  been 
sliced  this  season  at  Chino  60,000  tons  of 
beets  and  30,000  tons  yet  remain  to  be 
worked  up.  More  than  $100,000  was  paid 
to  the  farmers  for  their  September  deliv- 
eries of  beets. 

Irrigation  From  Below  —During 
the  past  year  nearly  fifty  houses  have 
been  pulled  into  Riverside  from  the  rural 
districts,  mostly  from  Moreno  and  Ales- 
sandro,  and  a  few  from  Perris,  for  lack  of 
surface  water;  but  there  is  now  a  move- 
ment for  irrigation  from  wells. 

More  Direct  Connection  for  Mar- 
keting.— San  Bernardino  Times-Index: 
The  Rialto  Orange-Lemon  Association 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
purpose  of  "packing,  shipping  and  mar- 
keting citrus  fruits  and  other  commodi- 
ties for  its  stockholders  and  others."  The 
same  men,  with  the  addition  of  others, 
have  also  incorporated  the  Rialto  Ware- 
house Co.,  capital  stock  $3500.  The  in- 
corporation of  these  two  companies  is  of 
more  than  passing  importance,  owing  to 
their  obvious  connection  with  the  Big 
Four  Orange  Co.  of  Riverside,  which  is 
capitalized  for  several  hundred  thousands, 
and  has  already  acquired  hundreds  of 
acres  of  orange  land  about  Rialto,  one  of 
the  great  lemon  growing  sections  of  the 
State,  and  now  to  be  pushed  to  the  front 
as  an  orange  producing  region. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

How  Adolph  Levi  Bought  the 
Cattle. — A  good  story  is  circulating 
about  San  Diego  concerning  a  recent  ven- 
ture of  Adolph  Levi  in  a  cattle  deal.  A 
rancher  at  Del  Mar  notified  Mr.  Levi  that 
he  had  some  cattle  for  sale.  Scenting  a 
bargain,  Mr.  Levi  went  out  immediately. 
The  rancher  had  also  notified  A.  G.  Nason, 
who  has  an  equally  good  olfactory  nerve. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  the  two  met  at  the 
rancher's  home  at  the  same  time.  The 
latter,  seeing  them  together,  became  con- 
fused and  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Mr. 
Levi,  being  master  of  the  situation,  pro- 
posed that  each  one  write  out  his  bid  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  the  one  that  was  the 
highest  should  have  the  cattle.  The 
ranchman  agreed,  but  stipulated  that  no 
bid  would  be  accepted  which  was  below 
$30  a  head.  The  others  gave  their  assent 
and  wrote  out  their  bids.  Mr.  Nason's 
was  the  first  one  read  and  was  as  follows  : 
"I  bid  $31.85  ahead.  Nason."  Mr.  Levi's 
read  :  "  I  bid  two  bits  more  than  Nason." 
According  to  the  agreement  Mr.  Levi  got 
the  cattle. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

New  Bridge.— The  new  $4000  steel 
bridge  at  Lockford  is  completed. 

Racehorses  at  Lodi.— Twenty-five 
racehorses  are  in  winter  quarters  at  the 
Lodi  racetrack.  All  the  stalls  are  filled 
and  some  of  the  owners  have  rented  barns 
near. 

Farmers'  Telephone  Lines— Re- 
cord: Within  one  week  Stockton  will 
have  three  rural  telephone  lines  in  oper- 
ation within  the  city.  The  three  lines  will 
extend  out  8  or  10  miles  in  a  different  di- 
rection. The  Lodi  system  has  headquar- 
ters at  Stockton,  saving  connection  fee  of 
25  cents  a  message. 

Supplies  for  Santa  Fe.— Independ- 
ent: E.  T.  Plowman,  purchasing  agent  of 
all  the  eating  establishments  along  the 
line  of  the  Santa  Ee  railroads  and  also  the 
diners  in  use  over  that  system,  recently 
made  several  large  contracts  for  produce, 
butter,  eggs  and  provisions  to  supply  the 
cars  and  restaurants  west  of  Albuquerque. 
Stockton  dealers  have  been  given  the 
preference  for  months,  as  Mr.  Plowman 
says  they  deliver  good  goods  all  of  the 
time. 

Another  Electric  Power  Co.— 
Stockton  is  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
another  large  power  company  that  will 
have  its  plant  located  at  Lake  Eleanor, 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Tuolumne 
river.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  -largest  and 
most  expensive  power  and  eleotrlo  sys- 


tems on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  cost,  it  is 
said,  $26,000,000  for  construction.  A.  J. 
Hechtman,  vice-president  Porter  Bros. 
Co.,  fruit  buyers  and  commission  men,  is 
largely  interested. 

Lodi  Fruit  Shipments.  —  Sentinel: 
Shipments  of  table  grapes  are  practically 
ended.  In  all  there  have  been  a  trifle  over 
300  carloads  sent  out,  bringing  growers 
about  $300,000,  of  which  $50,000,  it  is  said 
by  dealers,  were  for  shipments  by  express. 
Mason  Bros,  shipped  ten  carloads  of  al- 
monds and  eight  carloads  of  dried  fruit, 
which  brought  to  Lodi  $36,000.  Mr. 
Bauer  of  the  West  Winery  states  that  up 
to  this  time  over  2000  tons  of  grapes  have 
been  brought  to  the  winery,  netting  grow- 
ers $36,000,  making  a  grand  total  of  over 
$372,000  paid  to  the  grape  and  fruit  indus- 
try of  Lodi  and  vicinity. 

Too  Much  Sulphur.— Stockton  Rec- 
ord: "Local  almond  growers  are  losing 
money  this  season  on  account  of  their 
lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  sulphuring  of 
the  nuts,"  says  M.  P.  Stein,  the  merchant. 
"  Many  of  the  local  growers  sulphur  the 
nuts  too  heavily  and  before  the  kernels 
are  perfectly  dry.  This  makes  the  nuts 
rancid.  A  large  part  of  the  crop,  so  far 
marketed,  showed  that  the  soil  had  been 
carelessly  cultivated,  the  nuts  being  small 
and  shriveled.  Almond  growing  is  in  its 
infancy  in  this  section,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  Davisville  growers, 
being  more  experienced,  produce  better 
nuts." 

The  Producers'  Association.— 
J.  B.  Meloche,  representing  in  southern 
California  the  San  Joaquin  Producers' 
Association,  having  its  headquarters  at 
Stockton,  has  disposed  of  quite  a  number 
of  carloads  of  potatoes.  Headquarters  for 
southern  California  have  been  opened  in 
Los  Angeles  and  all  of  the  trade  in  that 
section  will  be  handled  through  that  of- 
fice. In  the  course  of  an  interview  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  recently,  Mr.  Meloche 
said:  "  The  Association  does  not  aim  to 
control  the  production,  but  it  will  en- 
deavor to  control  the  marketing  of  the 
products  of  the  farms,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  middlemen,  who,  the  farmers  say, 
heretofore  have  taken  all  of  the  profits, 
leaving  the  producers  nothing  but  the  un- 
certain gratification  that  they  are  doing 
something  to  save  the  world  from  famine. 
The  crop  of  pototoes  to  be  marketed  is  es- 
timated at  780,000sacks.  Beans  and  onions, 
also,  are  ready  to  be  marketed,  and  will 
be  handled  in  the  same  manner.  Fruit,  as 
well  as  vegetables,  will  be  handled  by  the 
Association.  The  Association  will  guaran- 
tee the  quality  of  all  products  of  the  farm 
that  are  handled  through  its  agencies. 
The  Association  expected  to  begin  sending 
out  a  large  number  of  cars  the  first  of  this 
week  and  thereafter  make  heavy  ship- 
ments every  day."  Through  its  agencies, 
the  Association  will  be  in  possession  of 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  markets.  San 
Joaquin  county  claims  a  larger  crop  of 
beans  in  proportion  than  other  sections  of 
California  have  this  year. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Fairs  and  Associations. — Arroyo 
Grande  had  a  good  fair  this  season,  and 
expects  the  help  of  an  appropriation  to 
have  another  next  year.  Thu  Park  Asso- 
ciation, of  Paso  Robles,  is  now  fully  or- 
ganized and  incorporated.  The  main 
object  is  to  erect  a  large  pavilion  for  fairs, 
meetings,  etc. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

San  Jose's  Prosperity.— The  shops 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  removed 
from  Salinas  to  San  Jose. 

Prune  Association  Receivership. 
— Over  2000  votes  for  the  proposed  re- 
ceivership committee,  headed  by  C.  W. 
Childs,  had  been  received  to  and  includ- 
ing October  27. 

More  Modern  Highways.— A  route 
for  the  San  Jose,  Saratoga  and  Los  Gatos 
Electric  Railway  is  being  surveyed.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  cars  in 
operation  by  May  1,  1903. 

A  Growing  Section.— The  freight 
business  at  Campbell  shows  an  increase  of 
one-quarter  million  pounds  during  the 
first  half  of  this  month  over  last  year. 
For  the  same  time  the  ticket  sales  have 
increased  three  and  one-half  times. 

San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  Val- 
leys.— The  building  of  2J  miles  of  road 
in  Santa  Clara  county  would  connect  these 
two  valleys  by  wagon  road  via  Mount 
Hamilton,  and  E.  P.  Newhall  of  the  Sum- 
mit mine  is  trying  to  get  the  Santa  Clara 
supervisors  to  build  that. 

Apple  Shipments  and  Market.— 
The  English  market  is  better  at  the  pres- 
ent time  for  apples  than  it  has  ever  been. 
The  shipments  are  very  heavy  at  present 
and  those  in  a  position  to  judge  say  the 
demand  is  by  no  means  supplied.  The 
continent  of  Europe  is  also  short  on 
apples  and  heavy  orders  are  expected 
frcm  there.  Over  twenty  cars  of  apples 
grown  in  this  county  and  the  Pajaro  val- 
ley have  gone  east  within  the  past  week. 


The  crop  is  not  quite  as  heavy  as  last  yeai , 
but  the  quality  and  size  of  the  fruit  is 
first-class.  . 

Water  Company  Extension.— Mer- 
cury: It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
Spring  Valley  has  been  the  principal  in 
every  water  scheme  connected  with  the 
streams  of  the  eastern  ranges  making  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
and  that  the  various  syndicates  and  com- 
panies which  appeared  in  the  transaction 
were,  in  reality,  no  more  than  agents  in 
its  employ.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  holdings  which  it  has  ac- 
quired. Reservoir  sites  have  been  sold 
for  a  ridiculous  price  by  unsuspecting 
owners.  Rights  of  way  for  pipe  lines  and 
flumes  were  freely  given  months  and  years 
ago.  In  this  way  it  has  secured  every 
inch  of  water  in  the  eastern  range,  and  its 
plans  are  now  being  developed.  Active 
work  is  already  under  way  by  the  com- 
pany to  make  Calaveras  valley,  east  of 
Milpitas,  one  vast  storage  reservoir  for 
water.  There  is  now  a  field  force  of  en- 
gineers at  work,  as  well  as  some  ten  or 
fifteen  men. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

For  the  Birds.— A  forest  and  song 
bird  protective  association  is  doing  good 
work  in  Santa  Cruz  county. 

Packing  House  Burned.— G.  Ku- 
razza's  packing  house  at  Aptos  was 
destroyed  by  fire  October  24,  with  6000 
boxes  of  apples;  loss  is  $7000,  partly  in- 
sured. 

SHASTA. 

Poisoned  Sheep.— Pall  River  Tidings: 
We  are  informed  that  200  head  of  sheep 
belonging  to  Close  Brothers  were  poisoned 
last  week. 

Co-operative  Fruit  Selling.— 
Redding  Free  Press:  About  twenty  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  Happy  Valley  sold  75 
tons  of  fine  dried  peaches  on  the  co-opera- 
tive plan  by  samples  recently,  delivered 
at  Anderson. 

SOLANO. 

Low  Taxes. — Solano  county  has  the 
third  lowest  rate  of  taxation,  Yolo  county 
being  the  lowest  with  $1.30,  Colusa  next 
with  $1.35,  and  Solano  third  with  $1.40. 

Sheep  on  Islands. — Benicia  New 
Era:  The  sheep  owners  on  Island  No.  2 
have  about  2000  head  on  the  range  and 
are  shipping  large  quantities  each  day, 
one  lot  to  San  Francisco  each  morning,  and 
another  to  Vallejo. 

Cattle  Thieves. — Solano  Courier: 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  an 
organized  band  of  cattle  and  stock  thieves 
are  operating  in  Solano  and  Napa  coun- 
ties. Reed  &  Robbins  have  lost  twenty- 
six  head  and  William  Gardner  twelve 
head.    No  trace  of  them  has  been  found. 

Irrigating  Orchards  With  Suc- 
cess.— Dixon  Tribune  :  E.  E.  Nudd  re- 
cently installed  a  gasoline  pumping  plant 
on  his  fruit  raisch  in  the  Wolfsklll  tract, 
and,  after  finishing  his  own,  is  running 
the  plant  continuously,  supplying  water 
for  nearly  100  acres  of  neighboring  or- 
chards. Mr.  Nudd's  orchard  has  such  a 
green,  healthy  appearance  that  irrigation 
has  taken  root  with  the  people  of  that 
section  to  an  extent  that  they  are  willing 
to  pay  good  prices  for  the  water. 

TULARE. 

Contest  Jacobs'  Will.— A  brother 
and  a  nephew  are  contesting  the  will  of 
E.  Jacobs,  the  helpful  landed  millionaire 
who  was  so  well  known  over  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley.  They  don't  like  the  disposi- 
tion he  made  of  his  property. 

A  Big  Canal  — Nares  &  Saunders  have 
just  completed  a  water  canal  14  miles  long 
and  14  feet  wide  to  supply  8000  acres  on 
the  Laguna  de  Tache  grant  in  Fresno 
county.  It  intersects  the  large  canal  east 
of  Kingsburg  and  runs  most  of  the  way 
through  Kings  county. 

Small  Farms  Wanted.  —  Weekly 
Register:  C.  R.  Scott,  who  has  recently 
sold  several  places  to  Kansas  people,  re- 
ports a  good  deal  of  inquiry  for  small 
places.  Once  settle  this  district  trouble 
and  the  Tulare  country  will  be  cut  into 
small  farms  at  a  lively  rate. 

On  the  Right  Road.— Frank  Gianinni 
has  purchased  a  prune  grader  to  grade 
his  own  prunes  and  especially  to  grade 
the  little  ones  out  so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
price.  He  wishes  that  he  had  gotten  one 
in  season  to  have  graded  his  peaches. 

In  the  Mountains  — Springville  cor. 
Porterville  Enterprise :  Oranges  have 
been  eatable  for  several  weeks  and  are 
now  quite  golden.  The  crop  is  far  ahead 
of  what  was  expected  during  grasshopper 
time. 

TEHAMA. 

Olive  Crop.— The  olive  crop  about 
Corning  will  be  fairly  good  this  year  con- 
sidering the  youth  of  the  orchards. 

Mohair. — Observer:  A  shipment  of 
6000  pounds  of  mohair  from  a  Paskenta 
flock  was  made  to  New  York  from  Corn- 
ing the  other  day. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Cradlcrs. 

(An  Old-Time  Harvest  Scene.) 

The  golden  wheat  stands  like  a  wall — 

A  twenty-acre  field. 
The  brawny  cradlers— five  in  all — 
Bare- breasted,  hairy-armed,  and  tall, 

"Allow  that  patch  must  yield;  " 
Their  "grape  vines"  o'er  their  shoulders 
swung 

With  fingers  crookt,  and  broad  blades 
hung, 

Like  falchions  backward  steeled. 

Like  sons  of  Anak  in  their  might, 
They  whet  their  shining  blades, 
Then  to  the  charge — a  thrilling  sight — 
Leads  up  the  first,  swings  to  the  right — 

Left  sweep,  through  cereal  glades, 
The  shorn  stems  on  the  fingers  laugh, 
Fat  kernels  peep  through  bursting  chaff, 
On  heads  gone  to  the  shades. 

Another,  and  another  sweep — 

The  second  man  starts  in, 
So  waits  the  third,  in  cutting  deep, 
Then  fourth  and  fifth  at  distance  keep, 

The  same,  ere  they  begin; 
Now  all  with  mighty,  rhythmic  swing, 
Advance,  and  then  their  broad  blades 
ring, 

And  gleam  like  burnished  tin. 

Five  crescents  gap  the  grain  a-near, 

As  the  five  blades  swing  home, 
Five  golden  gavels  fall  a-rear, 
And  five  line-butted  swaths  appear, 

Lain  each  inside  its  comb, 
As  the  five  mighty  reapers  sway, 
From  side  to  side  in  slant  array, 
Like  gulls  o'er  ocean's  foam. 

So,  all  day  long,  thro'  rising  morn, 
And  midday's  shimmering  heat, 
The  swish  of  severing  scythes  is  borne, 
Or  whetstones  chanting  to  the  corn, 

The  death  song  of  the  wheat. 
Only  the  noon-tide  dinner  call, 
Awhile  brings  rest  and  truce  to  all — 
A  lull  before  defeat. 

Hot,  round  and  red,  in  western  sky, 

Sinks  low  the  summer  sun; 
And  still  the  swinging  cradles  sigh, 
While  all  around  the  fallen  lie 

In  sheaves,  the  fight  near  won. 
Then  binders  all,  and  cradlers  join, 
And  shock  the  sheaves,  and  cap,  and 
groin — 

The  day— the  task  is  done. 

— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 


A  New  Casabianca. 

The  office  boy  called  to  the  man  at 
the  desk.  He  waited  a  moment  and 
called  again.    The  man  looked  up. 

"What's  that?"  he  sharply  asked. 

"A  girl  to  see  you,  sir." 

"  Tell  her  to  talk  to  Mr.  Randall." 

"She  says  she  must  see  you,  sir.  She 
has  a  letter." 

"  Show  her  in."  And  the  busy  man's 
eyes  dropped  again  to  his  work. 

He  was  so  absorbed  that  he  did  not 
hear  the  girl  when  she  entered.  She 
looked  at  his  profile  for  a  moment  and 
then  seated  herself. 

Presently  he  glanced  up  with  his 
hand  outstretched  to  take  a  book  from 
the  top  of  the  shelf.  He  caught  sight 
of  the  girl. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  ;  "you  wished  to 
see  me.  Pardon  me  for  keeping  you 
waiting.    How  can  I  serve  you  ?  " 

He  spoke  hurriedly  in  a  crisp,  ner- 
vous way,  and  the  girl  felt  that  he 
scarcely  looked  at  her. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Jasper  Gregg  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  Mr. 
Cleghorn." 

"  Mr.  Cleghorn  asks  me  to  give  you 
a  position  on  our  clerical  force.  What 
can  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  fair  stenographer  and  a 
good  typewriter." 

Any  experience  in  office  work  ?  " 

"No." 

Jasper  Gregg  seemed  to  study  over 
the  matter  for  a  moment. 

"Mr.  Cleghorn's  recommendation  is 
a  strong  one,"  he  said.  "  We  will  give 
you  a  trial.  There  happens  to  be  a  va- 
cancy. The  work  is  not  easy  and  the 
hours  are  long.  Kindly  give  me  a 
week's  notice  when  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  quit.  Report  to  Mr.  Randall, 
the  head  bookkeeper,  in  the  next  room. 
Wait ;  we  will  pay  you  $8  a  week 
to  begin  with,  and  there  will  be  no 
raise  for  the  first  six  months.  That's 
all." 


"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  and  she 
smiled,  but  whether  over  the  prospect 
of  receiving  the  place  or  the  extremely 
brusque  way  in  which  the  young  su- 
perintendent conducted  the  negotiation 
it  was  difficult  to  tell. 

Jasper  Gregg  looked  after  the  girl  as 
she  passed  through  the  doorway,  and  it 
suddenly  struck  him  that  she  had  a 
firm  and  yet  elastic  way  of  walking, 
and  that  her  simple  frock  was  neat  and 
becoming.  Then  he  leaned  back  and 
softly  sighed.  Somehow  the  appear- 
ance of  this  stranger,  with  her  big 
gray  eyes  and  her  firm  chin  and  a  little 
bunch  of  violets  on  her  throat,  had 
quite  upset  his  comfortably-prepared 
train  of  business  thought. 

He  half  turned  in  his  chair  to  look 
out  of  the  window.  He  could  see  the 
green  hills,  cutting  ridges  against  the 
blue  sky  beyond  the  limits  of  the  little 
town,  and  his  eyes  sought  the  shady 
woods  that  crowned  them,  and  the  big 
world  beyond  seemed  to  beckon  him 
away  from  the  great  throbbing  factory. 
He  bit  his  lips  and  turned  back  to  his 
desk.  He  had  no  business  to  feel  tired, 
and  furthermore  should  have  no  feel- 
ings save  those  that  were  inspired  by 
his  work.  He  was  a  machine.  Ma- 
chines might  wear  out,  but  they  never 
feel  tired.  Picking  up  his  papers,  he 
touched  the  bell  and  the  boy  entered. 

"  Send  in  Miss  Bellamy." 

"If  you  please,  sir,  Miss  Bellamy 
sent  word  that  her  mother  was  sick, 
and  she  couldn't  come  down  this  morn- 
ing." 

"Send  in  Miss  Storer." 

"  Miss  Storer  began  her  vacation  this 
morning."  The  boy  paused.  "There's 
the  new  girl ;  she  isn't  doing  any- 
thing." 

"Bring  a  typewriter  and  send  in  the 
new  girl." 

The  boy  brought  the  typewriter 
and  its  table  and  placed  them  close  to 
Jasper's  desk.  A  moment  later  the 
girl  entered. 

"  I  want  you  to  typewrite  a  few  let- 
ters from  dictation,  Miss  Vernor," 
said  Jasper.  "They  are  important 
letters  and  must  be  carefully  worded — 
so  I  will  not  hurry  you." 

She  seated  herself  at  the  little  table 
and  prepared  her  paper  in  a  deft  and 
businesslike  way.  And  Jasper  noticed, 
too,  that  her  hair  was  very  pretty  and 
neatly  arranged.  He  had  not  noticed 
this  before,  because  he  was  a  slow  ob- 
server along  these  lines  and  besides  she 
had  worn  her  hat. 

Then  he  began  to  dictate. 

When  the  girl  handed  him  the  first 
letter  he  looked  it  over  carefully. 

"  You  spell  well,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  an  accomplishment  I  forgot 
to  mention,"  said  the  girl.  She  did  not 
smile  as  she  said  it. 

"  Take  the  next  letter,"  said  Jasper. 

He  kept  her  busy  for  an  hour. 

"There,"  he  said,  "I  think  that 
clears  up  the  lot.  I  am  pleased  with 
your  work.  Mr.  Cleghorn  did  not  over- 
estimate your  intelligence.  If  you  stay 
with  us  for  six  months  and  continue  to 
give  satisfaction  I  think  I  can  promise 
you  a  raise  in  wages." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  girl,  as  she 
arose.  Then  she  hesitated.  "I  want 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  Mr. 
Gregg,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Cleghorn  had 
another  object  in  view  in  sending  me 
here."  She  spoke  a  little  hurriedly. 
"  He  has  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  my 
welfare,  and  could  have  found  me  work 
in  the  city,  but  be  preferred  to  send 
me  here.  He  wanted  me  to  give  him 
an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  you  manage 
the  force  and  conduct  the  works." 

Jasper  smiled,  and  the  smile  lightened 
up  the  careworn  face  wonderfully. 

"  Cleghorn  never  did  quite  believe  in 
me,"  he  said.  "He  still  thinks  I  am 
too  young.  But  you  needn't  have  told 
me  this,  Miss  Vernor.  It  will  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  present 
conduct  of  affairs.  Everything  will 
swing  along  just  the  same.  I  can't 
change  my  system,  even  to  oblige  Mr. 
Cleghorn.  Give  him  the  fullest  partic- 
ulars, please,  and  in  the  meantime 
don't  forget  that  you  are  on  the  pay- 
roll as  an  active  cog  in  the  big  ma- 
chine." He  laughed  again.  "I  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Cleghorn  wants  to  keep 
a  particularly  observant  eye  on  me." 

The  girl  slightly  reddened. 

"  If  I  remember  aright  there  was  no 


exception  made  in  your  favor." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Jasper,  "I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  have 
a  desk  in  here.  You  might  as  well 
take  my  dictating  and  relieve  me  from 
the  necessity  of  calling  Miss  Bellamy 
from  her  regular  duties.  Besides,  I 
can  give  you  some  insight  into  my  way 
of  running  things.  I  want  Mr.  Cleg- 
horn to  know  all  about  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  conceal." 

"I  was  quite  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
girl,  "when  I  told  you  of  my  errand." 

Jasper  handed  her  the  letters. 

"Kindly  ask  Mr.  Randall  to  mail 
these,"  he  said.  "That  is  all."  And 
he  bent  over  his  work. 

So  Anna  Vernor  was  installed  at  the 
extra  desk  in  Jasper  Gregg's  office, 
and  Jasper  speedily  found  that  her 
companionship  did  him  good.  It  drew 
him  away  from  himself  and  it  gave  bim 
some  interest  in  life  beside  his  work. 
And  yet  he  was  quite  sure  his  work 
wasn't  at  all  neglected  on  her  account. 

One  day  he  said  to  her  :  "  Miss  Ver- 
nor, you  ought  to  know  all  there  is  to 
know  about  me.  and  I  fancy  there  may 
be  details  that  have  escaped  even  the 
astute  Mr.  Cleghorn." 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Gregg,"  said  the 
girl.  "Perhaps,  as  it  is  the  story  of 
your  life,  it  should  be  preserved  by  the 
typewriter.    And  she  leaned  forward. 

Is  that  the  way  you  trifle  with  Mr. 
Cleghorn's  commission  ?  "  said  Jasper, 
with  marked  gravity.  "  I'm  astonished 
as  your  levity.  You  need  not  per- 
petrate my  simple  history  in  the  way 
you  suggest.  No  doubt,  I  will  tell  it  to 
you  so  often  that  it  will  soon  be  indel- 
ibly impressed  upon  the  tablets  of  your 
ductile  memory." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Jasper 
had  descended  to  a  playful  mood.  His 
manner  was  a  little  strange,  but  Anna 
Vernor  felt  that  it  would  improve  rap- 
idly. 

"  Proceed,"  she  said. 

"I  was  a  poor  boy,  a  poor  country 
boy,"  he  began,  "and  a  poor  country 
boy  is  about  the  poorest  kind  of  a  boy 
that  can  be  imagined.  I  had  come  to 
town  to  find  work  or  starve,  and  I  was 
rapidly  doing  the  latter  when  Mr. 
James  Carew— bless  his  memory  !— 
took  me  up  and  fed  and  clothed  me, 
and  set  me  on  the  road  to  self-support- 
ing independence.  He  took  me  in  his 
workshop,  and  taught  me  his  craft, 
and  I  stood  with  him,  helping  as  I 
could,  while  he  perfected  his  inven- 
tions. Life  was  not  all  pleasant  for 
Mr.  Carew.  He  was  cramped  finan- 
cially, and  there  was  a  certain  sum 
he  must  set  aside  for  the  use  of  an  in- 
valid sister,  Mrs.  Blaine,  who  was  in 
Europe  at  certain  baths  with  her 
niece.  Sometimes  we  went  hungry, 
but  I  didn't  mind  that.  I  had  caught 
his  enthusiasm  and  those  inventions 
seemed  almost  as  much  mine  as  his.  It 
was  slow  work,  and  there  was  always 
the  chance  that  the  inventions  would 
be  stolen  from  us.  It  was  tedious  wait- 
ing for  the  patents.  When  they  finally 
came  my  master's  old  friend,  Lawyer 
Cleghorn,  succeeded  in  borrowing  the 
money  for  us,  and  we  built  this  factory. 
Then,  just  as  the  wheels  were  set  in 
motion,  my  patron  died."  Jasper 
paused  and  passed  his  hand  across  his 
forehead.  "He  left  all  he  had  to  his 
niece,  whose  mother  has  since  died  ;  and 
he  made  Mr.  Jonas  Cleghorn  executor. 
And  he  left  me  in  charge  at  the  works. 
It  was  his  dying  request.  '  Jasper,'  he 
said  'you  are  the  only  one  who  can 
keep  this  factory  going.  I  have  it  ar- 
ranged with  Cleghorn.  Don't  you  de- 
sert it.  Stick  by  it.  See  it  placed  on 
firm  ground.  Do  this  for  me,  if  not  for 
the  far-away  little  girl.  Stand  by  this 
ship,  Jasper.'  "  He  half  turned  as  he 
repeated  the  words  and  looked  through 
the  sunny  window.  Presently  he  re- 
sumed. "  I  was  twenty-five,  a  pretty 
serious  boy  with  a  pretty  serious  prob- 
lem before  me.  But  I  stuck  to  it,  night 
and  day.  In  two  years  I  had  the  debt 
paid.  Last  year  we  earned  some 
money.  This  year  we  shall  do  far  bet- 
ter. But  it  requires  close  attention. 
It's  mine  in  trust  only,  you  know.  No 
doubt  they  think  I'm  a  hard  man,  but 
I'm  only  a  steward  here  with  a  serious 
reckoning  ahead  of  me."  He  paused 
suddenly  with  a  light  laugh.  "There 
you  are,"  he  said.  "All  in  one  chap, 
ter  and  dreadfully  tame.    No  heroism^ 


no  thrilling  climax.  Just  a  dry  and 
commonplace  little  story." 

For  a  moment  the  girl  did  not  re- 
spond. She  was  intently  studying  slips 
of  paper  that  lay  before  her. 

"But  how  about  the  niece?"  she 
presently  asked. 

"  Her  mother  died  last  year,"  Jasper 
replied.  "I  understand  that  she  will 
make  her  home  abroad  with  friends." 

The  girl  looked  up. 

"  You  have  been  confidential  with 
me,  Mr.  Gregg,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am 
going  to  repay  you  by  reading  aloud 
the  notes  of  inspection  I  have  made  for 
Mr.  Cleghorn.  They  sum  in  a  dis- 
jointed way  my  observations  for  the 
past  three  weeks." 

"I  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
you  inflame  my  curiosity,"  said  Jas- 
per, with  a  smile.    "  Pray  proceed." 

The  girl  raised  the  first  slip. 

'"I  find,'"  she  read,  aloud,  '"that 
my  task  is  much  simpler  than  I  antici- 
pated. Everything  is  done  here  in  an 
ABC  way  that  could  be  understood 
by  the  greenest  novice.  The  people 
know  their  duties,  and  do  them  well. 
The  discipline  of  the  office  force  couldn't 
be  better.  The  factory  is  clean  and 
neat,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  particle 
of  waste.  The  business  seems  to  be 
steadily  increasing,  and  I  understand 
it  is  fully  double  what  it  was  up  to  the 
same  period  last  year.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  success  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fact  that  the  some- 
what troubled  eye  of  the  superin- 
tendent is  eternally  open  and  watchful. 
He  is  a  peculiar  man,  this  superin- 
tendent— more  so  than  you  had  led  me 
to  expect.  He  is  twenty-nine  and  at 
times  looks  fifty.  The  fact  is,  he  is 
sapping  his  youth  for  this  ungrateful 
factory.  He  runs  every  department  of 
of  it  and  never  takes  a  holiday.  Of 
course  results  count.  He  has  done 
wonders.  But  he  has  lost  all  the  en- 
joyments of  life — and  I  am  afraid  he 
has  lost  the  capacity  for  wanting  those 
enjoyments.  Personally,  he  is  always 
courteous  and  pleasant  though  inclined 
at  times  to  be  abstracted  and  reserved 
— and  no  wonder.  Why,  they  say  that 
he  even  prowls  about  the  works  at 
night,  like  a  watchman  on  the  lookout 
for  fires.'  "  She  paused  and  laid  down 
the  slips.  "That's  as  far  as  I  have 
gone,"  she  said. 

Jasper  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  briefly. 
"  You  remind  me  of  something  I  might 
have  neglected.  We  have  just  in- 
creased our  stock  of  materials  and 
should  carry  more  insurance.  I  will 
call  up  the  agent  and  tell  him  to  add 
$20,000  to  the  amount  we  are  carry- 
ing." 

As  he  turned  away  from  the  'phone 
he  said  in  his  usual  quiet  voice,  "  We 
will  resume  the  letter  writing,  Miss 
Vernor." 

The  next  morning  brought  the  most 
momentous  day  in  the  history  of  the 
works. 

Anna  Vernor,  seated  at  her  type- 
writer, suddenly  looked  up  with  a 
startled  air. 

"  Mr.  Gregg,"  she  called,  "  the  room 
is  filling  with  smoke  !  " 

He  looked  up  quickly,  and  hurried  to 
the  window. 

"The  factory  is  on  fire!"  he  cried, 
and  ran  into  the  outer  office.  Anna 
heard  his  clear  voice  giving  rapid  in- 
structions.   In  a  moment  he  was  back. 

"We  must  get  these  books  and  pa- 
pers into  the  safe,"  he  cried.  "There 
is  a  lot  of  valuable  stuff  here  that  must 
be  saved." 

Anna  sprang  to  his  assistance,  but 
the  time  was  brief.  In  a  moment  they 
heard  the  roar  of  the  flames,  a  black 
smoke  cloud  rolled  against  the  window. 

"  You  must  leave  at  once,"  cried  Jas- 
per, and  he  caught  her  by  the  arm  and 
drew  her  through  the  doorway  and  to 
a  side  entrance.  Then  he  turned  and 
ran  back  into  the  stifling  smoke. 

"Mr.  Gregg,"  Anna  shrieked,  and 
blindly  followed  him,  "come  back,"  she 
cried,  from  the  doorway.  "You  will 
be  killed ! " 

"This  is  my  place,"  he  shouted, 
"  I'm  sticking  to  the  ship." 

"I  command  you  to  leave  here,"  she 
called  to  him. 

"You  command  me!"  he  cried, 
through  the  smoke.  "  I'm  master 
here." 
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The  girl  gave  a  little  scream. 
"  Jasper  ! "  she  cried,  ' '  save  me,  save 
me!" 

He  dropped  the  papers  from  his 
hands,  and  ran  to  her  with  a  quick  cry. 
He  caught  her  as  she  staggered 
blindly,  and  hurried  through  the  office 
door  to  the  outer  threshold.  And  then, 
just  as  he  crossed  it,  a  heavy  section  of 
the  cornice  crashed  down  on  him. 

It  was  a  month  later  before  the  fever 
left  Jasper,  and  then  he  opened  his 
eyes  to  find  the  sun  shining,  and  the 
birds  singing,  and  the  white  clouds 
drifting  lazily  across  the  windowed 
field.  Somebody  was  sitting  by  the 
bedside.  He  turned  his  eyes  a  little. 
It  was  Anna  Vernor. 

"  Wh — why,"  he  stammered.  "It's 
Miss  Vernor."  He  looked  at  her, 
hungrily.  "Have  you  been  here  all 
the  time  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  been  far  away,"  the  girl 
replied. 

"  I  saw  you  in  my  dreams,"  he  said. 
"  This  isn't  a  dream,  is  it  ?  " 

"No,"  laughed  Anna;  "  it's  quite 
real  now." 

"Would  you  mind  letting  me  touch 
your  hand  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  and  he  closed 
his  wasted  fingers  upon  it. 

"  And  am  I  going  to  get  well  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  are,  and  very  fast, 
too.  You  had  a  bad  blow  on  the  head, 
followed  by  a  fever.  But  everything  is 
coming  out  all  right." 

' '  And  will  I  be  of  any  use  in  the 
world  again  ?  " 

"Of  more  use  than  ever,  no  doubt," 
laughed  the  girl.  "But  I  musn't  flat- 
ter you." 

"And  the  factory?  " 

"Pretty  soon  I  will  raise  you  up  so 
you  can  see  it  through  the  window. 
We  have  almost  rebuilt  it,  and  the  in- 
surance was  sufficient  to  pay  for  every- 
thing:." 

"Rebuilt  it?"  murmured  Jasper. 
"Why,  who  took  charge  of  the  work  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  had  good 
advisers,  and  I'm  sure  everything  is 
just  as  you  would  want  it." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  dreaming  again," 
he  said. 

"I'll  have  to  wake  you  up,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Listen.  What  do  you  think  of 
our  going  into  the  combination  ?  Wait. 
It's  all  settled.  We  get  the  big  end  of 
the  deal.  It's  doubled  the  value  of  the 
plant  at  the  very  start  off.  But  it 
costs  you  your  place." 

He  smiled  faintly. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  did  my  best.  I 
have  nothing  to  regret." 

"Of  course  the  combination  doesn't 
mean  to  be  ungrateful,"  said  the  girl. 
"  It  has  made  you  first  vice-president, 
with  all  the  responsibility  in  your 
hands,  and  a  $10,000  a  year  salary  as 
part  compensation.  Wait.  Your  office 
is  to  be  in  New  York,  and  just  as  soon 
as  you  are  well  enough  you  are  to  go 
abroad  to  advance  the  combination's 
interests." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  quiet  for 
a  little  while. 

Then  he  looked  at  the  girl. 

"I  have  never  known  such  happy 
moments  as  these,"  he  said.  "It  is  a 
great  joy  to  just  lie  here  and  look  at 
you." 

"That's  a  strange  sentiment  for  a 
man  of  action,"  laughed  Anna  Vernor, 
a  flush  of  red  stealing  across  her 
cheeks. 

"A  queer  change  has  come  over 
me,"  murmured  Jasper.  "I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  I  only  know  that 
what  concerns  me  the  most  of  anything 
in  this  world  just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment is  the  answer  to  the  question  I 
am  going  to  ask  you,  Anna  Vernor. 
If  I  go  away  will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

The  girl  leaned  forward. 

"  As  your  typewriter  ?  " 

"  As  my  wife." 

She  took  his  wasted  hand  in  both  her 
plump  ones. 

"One  moment,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
deceived  you,  Jasper.  It  was  the  act 
of  a  romantic  girl  with  strange  notions. 
Do  you  remember  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  that  I  commanded  you  to  leave  the 
burning  office  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes." 

"I  had  the  right  to  command  you, 
Jasper." 

"Yes,"  she  went  on,  "I  am  Anna 
Blaine — Anna  Vernor  Blaine,  the  far- 


away girl  you  never  saw,  the  girl  for 
whom  you  planned  and  slaved — making 
life  so  beautiful  for  her,  so  dull  for 
you."  She  paused  and  caught  her 
breath.  "Does  this  make  any  dif- 
ference, dear  Jasper  ?  " 

She  read  the  answer  in  his  shining 
eyes. — W.  R.  Rose. 


Clothes,  Moths  and  Others. 

There  are  four  stages  in  the  life  of 
the  moth — the  egg,  the  larva,  the 
pupa,  the  moth.  The  moth  generally 
deposits  its  eggs  where  the  larva  may 
find  suitable  food — that  is,  in  furs, 
feathers  and  wool  materials. 

The  larva  emerges  from  the  egg  in 
the  form  of  a  worm,  which  immediately 
begins  to  feed  upon  its  surroundings. 
It  makes  a  case  for  itself  with  par- 
ticles of  the  materials  upon  which  it 
feeds,  and  moves  about  in  this.  If  the 
article  in  which  the  eggs  were  de- 
posited is  soiled,  the  development  of 
the  larva  is  rapid,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  destruction  of  the  ma- 
terial is  greater  than  it  would  have 
been  had  the  article  been  clean. 

When  the  larva  reaches  full  growth 
it  fastens  itself  to  some  substance,  gen- 
erally the  article  on  which  it  has  been 
feeding.  In  about  three  weeks  the 
moth  emerges  from  the  case,  and  soon 
begins  depositing  eggs  for  a  new  gen- 
eration. Now,  although  the  moth  does 
not  directly  injure  fabrics,  it  supplies 
the  eggs  from  which  the  destructive 
larvae  are  hatched.  When  moths  are 
seen  flying  about,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  eggs  are  be- 
ing deposited. 

The  necessary  precautions  are  first 
to  kill  all  the  moths  seen,  and  to  shake, 
brush  and  air  all  articles  frequently. 
Thoroughly  brush  and  beat  all  uphol- 
stered furniture.  Before  putting  away 
woolers,  furs  or  feathers  see 
that  they  are  as  clean  as  possible. 
Wearing  apparel  should  have  all  the 
pockets  turned  inside  out,  all  the 
seams  and  hems  brushed  and  then  be 
well  shaken  and  aired.  Clean  all  soiled 
places  with  benzine  or  turpentine.  If 
there  is  any  danger  of  eggs  having 
been  deposited  in  furs,  carefully  comb 
the  furs,  using  a  steel  comb.  Pin 
the  articles  in  cotton  bags.  Put  them 
in  heavy  boxes  or  closets  that  have 
been  made  insect  and  germ  free  by 
carbolic  acid.  Put  bits  of  cotton,  wet 
with  oil  of  cedar,  in  the  boxes  or 
closets,  or  cedar  chips  or  camphor  may 
be  used. 

From  early  spring  until  late  fall, 
carpets,  upholstered  furniture  and 
woolen  garments  hanging  in  closets  in 
constant  use  should  be  brushed,  beaten 
and  aired  frequently. 

Should  moths  get  into  furniture,  car- 
pets or  any  articles  where  it  is  difficult 
to  reach  the  larvae,  the  surest  and 
cleanest  method  of  eradicating  them  is 
to  saturate  the  articles  with  naphtha, 
always  keeping  in  mind  that  this  must 
be  done  away  from  the  fire  and  arti- 
ficial light,  and  with  the  windows  wide 
open.  If  the  infested  articles  can  be 
taken  out  on  a  piazza,  the  naphtha 
may  be  applied  freely. 

Under  the  names  silver  moth  and 
silver  fish,  and  also  as  bristletail,  silver 
witch,  etc. ,  is  known  an  insect  that  is  de- 
structive to  paper  books,  starched  ar- 
ticles and  some  kinds  of  food.  The  bristle- 
tail  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
tapering  from  the  head  to  the  end 
of  the  body,  which  ends  in  three 
thread-like  caudal  appendages.  It  is 
silvery  white,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  in 
the  legs  and  abdomen.  It  finds  its  way 
to  every  part  of  the  house,  even  under 
the  wall  paper,  where  it  feeds  on  the 
paste.  The  remedies  for  this  pest  are 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  frequent  brush- 
ing of  every  part  of  the  room,  insect 
powder  injected  into  crevices  and 
sprayed  on  wall,  floors  and  shelves. 
Rooms  infested  with  these  pests  may 
be  fumigated  with  sulphur,  or  have  a 
thorough  treatment  with  naphtha  or 
carbolic  acid. 

Use  the  same  remedies  for  the 
springtail  and  the  book-louse,  should 
they  at  any  time  appear  in  any  part 
of  the  house. — Ladies  Home  Journal. 


Washington's  education,  according 
to  a  recent  lecturer,  consisted,  first,  in 


making  his  own  school  books;  second, 
in  forcing  everybody  he  knew  to  teach 
him;  third,  in  doing  everything  in  the 
best  way  possible.  Here,  perhaps,  is 
a  suggestion  for  the  persons  who  are 
endeavoring  to  find  a  way  of  simplify- 
ing the  education  which  the  modern 
school  offers  to  the  modern  schoolboy. 
The  schools  can  very  well  afford  to 
make  his  school  books,  but  the  problem 
which  has  yet  to  be  solved  is  how  to 
teach  him  to  force  everybody  else  to 
teach  him. 


Rheumatism  Cures. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  compiled  a 
list  of  no  fewer  than  1437  different 
"  cures  "  for  rheumatism.  There  is  no 
disease  which  seems  to  baffle  the  med- 
ical faculty  more  than  this.  It  takes 
so  many  different  forms  and  the 
knowledge  of  its  causes  is  so  indefinite, 
and  on  some  points  so  much  disputed, 
that,  though  the  majority  of  human  be- 
ings are  sufferers  from  it,  sooner  or 
later,  and  there  are  numerous  reme- 
dies, experience  does  not  show  which 
way  to  turn  for  relief.  What  appears 
to  help  one  case  will  aggravate  an- 
other. The  lemon  cure  might  help 
some  one  whose  system  needed  more 
acid,  whereas  the  alkaline  treatment 
might  simply  make  the  conditions 
worse. 


Miss  Rural — And  were  you  never  in 
the  country  during  the  season  for  husk- 
ing bees,  Mr.  Snappy  ? 

Snappy — No.  The  idea  !  How  do 
you  husk  a  bee,  anyhow  ? — Philadelphia 
Press. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Nuts  in  Place  of  Bread  or  Meat. 

When  arranging  nuts  in  bills  of  fare, 
use  judgment  and  consider  the  chemical 
composition  of  each  nut,  just  the  same 
as  in  arranging  meats  and  vegetables. 
For  instance,  chestnuts  would  be  served 
with  beans,  and  would  take  the  place  of 
potatoes  or  rice  in  a  dietary.  Chest- 
nuts must  be  cooked  just  the  same  as 
potatoes  or  rice ;  uncooked  they  are 
exceedingly  difficult  of  digestion. 
Ground  or  peanuts  will  take  the  place 
of  beans  or  meat.  In  fact,  they  have  a 
far  greater  food  value  than  meat.  Serve 
with  potatoes  or  rice.  Mixed  with 
hominy,  they  form  a  typical  or  perfect 
food.  The  almond  yields  both  a  fixed 
and  volatile  oil,  and  is  used  as  a  flavor- 
ing rather  than  as  a  true  food.  Bitter 
almonds  contain  a  substance  known  as 
amygdalin.  When  mixed  with  nitroge- 
nous matter  and  water  they  have  a 
slight  digestive  power,  due  to  an  enzyme 
known  as  emulsin.  For  this  reason  we 
have  grown  into  the  habit  of  eating 
sweet  almonds  at  the  close  of  the  meal 
as  an  aid  to  digestion  ;  this  is,  however, 
an  error,  as  they  do  not  contain  as  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  emulsin  to  be  of  much 
service. 

The  most  valuable  nuts,  from  a  food 
standpoint,  are  the  pine  or  pinon  nuts, 
the  ground  nuts  and  the  pecans.  When 
pecans  cannot  be  obtainted  any  hickory 
nut  may  be  used  in  their  place.  Pine 
nuts  are  cheap  and  abundant,  rich  in  oil 
and  contain  some  nitrogen.  Used  with 
hominy  or  other  farinaceous  foods  they 
give  quite  an  evenly  balanced  ration. 

Nut  sausages — These  may  be  made 
on  Saturday  and  used  in  the  place  of 
meat  for  a  Sunday-night  supper,  or 
they  may  be  served  in  very  thin  slices 
and  passed  with  bread  and  butter. 

Put  through  the  nut-grinder  half  a 
pound  of  roasted  peanuts,  one  ounce  of 
blanched  and  dried  almonds,  half  a 
pound  of  pecan  nuts  and  half  a  pound  of 
pine  huts.  Mix  with  these  six  very 
ripe  bananas.  Pack  the  mixture  into 
a  kettle  or  mould,  and  steam  contin- 
uously for  two  hours.  When  done,  re- 
move the  lid  of  the  kettle,  and  when 
the  mixture  is  cold  turn  it  out  and  serve 
the  same  as  cold  meat.  This  will  keep 
for  several  days.  Served  with  salad, 
this  makes  a  nice  luncheon  dish. 

Nut  Rolls— Grind  half  a  pound  of 
nuts  ;  add  to  them  two  cupfuls  of  white, 
soft  breadcrumbs,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
peanut  butter,  half  a  cupful  of  grated 
cocoanut,  chopped  fine,  a  saltspoonful 
of  celery  seed,  a  level  teaspoonful  of 


salt,  and  one  well-beaten  egg.  Mix 
thoroughly  ;  form  into  cylinder-shaped 
croquettes  or  into  round  balls;  dip  in 
egg,  roll  in  breadcrumbs,  fry  in  deep, 
hot  fat,  and  serve  with  nut  sauce. 

Mock  Codfish  Balls — Grind  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  pecans,  the  same  of  pine 
nuts,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
English  walnuts.  In  the  winter  mix 
these  with  two  cupfuls  of  boiled  and 
mashed  salsify  ;  in  the  warm  weather 
use  hominy  grits.  Season  with  a  level 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  tablespoonful  of 
grated  onion,  a  tablespoonful  of  chop- 
ped parsley  ;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
dry  breadcrumbs ;  mix  and  form  into 
balls ;  dip  in  egg,  then  in  breadcrumbs, 
and  fry  in  deep,  hot  fat.  Serve  with 
tomato  sauce. 

Nut  Croquettes — Grind  half  a  pound 
of  pine  nuts  ;  mix  them  with  half  a 
pound  of  almonds,  blanched  and  dried  ; 
add  to  these  two  cupfuls  of  mashed 
potatoes,  a  teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  a 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt,  the  yolks  of 
two  egg,  and  a  grating  of  nutmeg. 
Form  into  cylinder-shaped  croquettes. 
Dip  in  beaten  egg,  roll  in  breadcrumbs, 
and  fry  in  deep,  hot  fat. 

Nut  Sauce — Rub  together  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter  and  one  of  flour  ;  add 
slowly  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Stir  over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to  boil ; 
take  from  fire  and  add  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  or  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  tarragon  vinegar. — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Clam  Fritters. — Add  the  liquor  of 
twelve  clams  to  one  pint  of  milk,  three 
well-beaten  eggs,  salt,  and  as  much 
flour  as  is  needed  to  make  a  thin, 
smooth  batter.  Chop  the  clams,  and 
stir  them  into  the  batter.  Fry  in  very 
hot  lard. 

Lettuce  Salad. — Wash  and  arrange 
in  a  dish  the  whitest  leaves  of  half  a  head 
of  lettuce.  Chop  or  cut  the  remaining 
half ;  mix  with  a  mayonnaise  dressing 
and  pour  in  center  of  leaves.  A  few 
leeks  may  be  chopped  in  the  salad  or 
served  on  the  table  afterward. 

Baked  Hash  op  Rice  and  Beep. — 
Into  a  stewpan  put  one  cupful  of  chop- 
ped cold  beef,  one  cupful  of  cooked  rice, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one- 
fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Stir 
for  one  minute,  then  add  a  well-beaten 
egg.  Turn  the  hash  into  a  baking  dish 
and  bake  twenty  minutes. 

Sandwiches  in  Cream  Sauce. — 
Sandwiches  left  over  are  not  usually 
very  inviting,  but  they  may  be  made  so 
by  this  method.  Warm  them  slightly 
in  the  oven,  and  to  every  three  sand- 
wiches made  from  chicken,  veal  or 
tongue,  make  a  white  sauce  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  pepper  and  one  cup  of  milk 
cooked  until  thick.  Then  add  the  yolk 
of  one  egg  well  beaten.  Pour  this  over 
the  sandwiches  and  serve  at  once. 

White  Bread  Griddle  Cakes. — 
Chop  as  much  stale  bread  as  will 
measure  two  cupfuls,  put  it  into  a  bowl 
and  pour  over  it  a  cupful  of  sweet,  rich 
milk,  let  it  soak  for  an  hour.  When 
ready  to  bake  the  cakes,  mash  the 
bread  in  the  milk  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
add  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  melted  butter,  two  well-beaten  eggs, 
sift  into  the  mixture  a  cupful  of  white 
flour  and  an  even  teaspoonfpl  of  soda, 
stir  well  together,  then  add  a  cupful  of 
sour  milk  and  bake  on  a  griddle. 

Lemon  Meringue  Pudding.  —  Two 
cups  stale  breadcrumbs,  two  cups  cold 
water,  one  lemon,  two- thirds  cup  sugar, 
three  eggs,  one-half  cup  chopped  suet, 
two  tablespoonfuls  powdered  sugar. 
Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  water  for  thirty 
minutes,  then  add  the  grated  rind 
of  the  lemon.  Beat  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs  till  thick  and  lemon-colored,  add 
the  sugar  and  suet  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Add  the  other  ingredients.  Bake  for 
an  hour.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  dry  froth  and  make  a  meringue 
with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
sugar.  Heap  lightly  on  top  of  the 
pudding,  dust  with  powdered  sugar 
and  brown  delicately.  Serve  with  a 
liquid  sauce. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  29,  1902. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 

ows  for  the  week  named,  price  being  for 
No.  2  Red  per  bushel: 

Dec.  May. 

Wednesday                        72&@72"<  13ii®13\ 

Thursday  72*@72K  73X@73J£ 

Friday                              72H@72«  74H@74* 

Saturday                           72X@72K  73H@73X 

Monday                             72K@72J£  73X@74X 

Tuesday  72«@73j<  74*®75 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  in  San  Francisco 
for  No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  was 
as  follows: 

Dee.,  1902.         May,  1903. 

Thursday  *1  27K@1  30J£     $1  29X@1  32>e 

Friday   131  @1  30%      1  31H@1  31*£ 

Saturday   1  30X@1  33H      1  32  @1  34« 

Monday   1  36   @1  38         1  35*@1  36* 

Tuesday   1  36   @1  33%      1  36H@1  34* 

Wednesday   1  26%@l  27        1  28X@1  28X 

WHEAT. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  in  this  market 
that  the  high  price  of  wheat  is  due  to 
actual  conditions  and  not  to  speculation; 
that  speculation  prices  in  this  case  simply 
follow  the  actual  condition.  The  carry- 
over of  grain  sacks  this  year  is  fully  10,000 
more  than  usual,  showing  an  actual  short- 
age in  the  crop,  which  dealers  seem  un- 
able to  account  for,  possibly  overlooking 
the  circumstance  that  while  the  straw 
was  fully  up  to  the  usual  size  this  year 
the  wheat  heads  were  unusually  short, 
causing  a  yield  surprisingly  small  and  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  appearance  of  the 
fields.  The  harvest  seems  to  be  only 
about  two-thirds  of  what  was  expected. 
There  has  been  an  ususual  demand  from 
Australia,  owing  to  the  drouth  there,  and 
a  25,000-ton  sale  for  that  point  was  made 
October  24.  There  were  nine  ships  char- 
tered for  grain  to  Australia  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Monday,  with  some  secured  at  15s 
and  the  available  tonnage  in  port  increas- 
ing. It  is  said  here  that  sales  have  mostly 
come  from  dealers  and  that  farmers  are 
holding  on;  certainly  dealers  who  have 
been  scouring  the  interior  and  offering 
the  San  Francisco  price  plus  freight  have 
been  unable  to  get  the  grain  wanted. 
There  were  no  offerings  at  Stockton, 
Woodland  or  Modesto,  and  the  latter 
market  was  reported  bare  of  supplies  in 
the  hands  of  producers.  The  latest  re- 
ports are  that  conditions  are  brightening 
in  Australia,  and  the  demand  for  Ameri- 
can wheat  lessening,  and  that  a  movement 
of  Oregon  milling  wheat  to  this  point  is 
likely,  the  steamer  Robert  Dollar  and 
others  having  been  chartered  for  that 
purpose.  Cargoes  are  going  to  Australia 
from  other  Pacific  and  Atlantic  points. 
The  market  in  San  Francisco  seems  to  be 
largely  controlled  by  local  forces  at 
present  and  is  somewhat  independent  of 
other  markets.  Prices  of  Wheat  have 
continued  to  climb,  notably  so  the  first  of 
the  week. 

The  market  to-day  showed  some  slight 
decline  from  the  exceptional  figure  of 
Tuesday,  and  closed  in  favor  of  buyers. 

California  Milling   1  37W@1  40 

Sal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside    @1  35 

Oregon  Valley    @  

Washington  Blue  Stem    @  

Washington  Club    @  

Off  qualities  wheat   1  81«®1  32% 

FLOUR. 

Flour  advanced  25  cents  all  around  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  The  accompanying 
market  was  lively  and  has  continued 
active  since,  without  quotable  change.  A 
dispatch  dated  Portland,  Or.,  October  27, 
says:  "The  Portland  &  Asiatic  liner 
Indrashama  cleared  to-day  for  Hongkong 
and  way  ports  with  the  largest  cargo  of 
flour  that  was  ever  taken  out  of  the 
Columbia  river.  She  has  on  board  52,597 
barrels.  Reduced  to  wheat  measurement, 
this  would  equal  nearly  240,000  bushels, 
enough  to  load  two  of  the  average-sized 
ships  which  come  here." 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  65@2  90 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  00@3  25 

Country  grades,  extras   3  65@8  85 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  85@4  15 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   4  15@4  25 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  25@8  55 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  25®8  75 

BARLEY. 

From  a  price  and  dealings  standpoint  the 
barley  market  for  the  past  week  has  been 
dull,  but  firm.  The  most  notable  thing 
in  this  line  of  dealings  has  been  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Big  Four— G.  W.  McNear, 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Girvin  &  Eyre 
and  Eppinger  &  Co. — to  secure  a  rule 
from  the  Merchant's  Exchange  declaring 
the  Port  Costa,  California,  Nevada  and 
Pacific  Coast  Warehouse  &  Dock  Co.  and 
the  Granger's  warehouses  at  Port  Costa 
"regular"  for  the  delivery  of  barley,  at 


50  cents  a  ton  less  than  San  Francisco 
warehouses,  which  would  probably  enable 
those  firms  who  control  the  Port  Costa 
warehouses  to  capture  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  feed  barley  warehousing  and  trade, 
amounting  to  some  6000  tons  a  month  at 
its  highest,  and  the  advantage  of  charges, 
perquisites  and  control  which  necessarily 
or  otherwise  accompany  it;  which  petition 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  other  members 
and  finally  denied  by  the  board,  which 
also  rescinded  the  action  taken  some  time 
ago,  making  the  Howard  warehouse  in 
Oakland  "regular"  for  the  delivery  of 
barley.  If  any  outside  houses  were  to  be 
made  regular  Stockton  dealers  demanded 
to  be  included.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings the  practices  of  some  dealers  of 
weighing  in  grain  generously  and  weigh- 
ing out  penuriously  and  keeping  the  dif- 
ference as  "perquisites,"  an  action  unjus- 
tified by  the  rule  of  the  Exchange  or  the 
wording  of  grain  receipts  was  unfavorably 
considered,  and  for  the  prevention  of  this 
practice  it  is  possible  that  a  bill  will  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Legislature  this  winter. 
Speculative  prices  had  a  slight  setback, 
early  this  week,  but  the  market  remains 
generally  firm. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choloe   1  21«@1  22* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  17*@1  20 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice  new   1  233i@l  26* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  30  @1  45 


OATS. 

Oats  continue  in  very  light  receipt  but 
firm  in  price.  ! 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed  

White,  good  to  choice  

White,  poor  to  fair  

Gray,  common  to  choice  

Milling  

Surprise,  good  to  choice  

Black  Russian  

Red  


1  25  @1  35 
1  22K@1  25 

 @  

1  17tf@l  25 
1  22*01  27* 
1  25   @1  32* 
1  15   @1  30 
1  20   01  35 


CORN. 

Egyptian  corn  has  begun  to  arrive. 
Other  corn  continues  firm  at  prevailing 
prices. 

Large  White,  good  to  choloe    @  

Large  Yellow   1  @1  48  !< 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®  

RYE. 

Further  sales  have  been  made  at  top 
prices. 

Good  to  choice   1  08J<@1  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 

In  some  of  the  places  where  the  small 
California  supply  is  raised,  the  crop  was 
somewhat  damaged  by  the  late  rains. 
The  market  is  nominal  at  the  quotations 

given. 

Good  to  choloe   1  56  ®  l  70 

BEANS. 

There  has  been  practically  no  change  in 
prices  in  this  line  during  the  week  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  nor  is  any  special 
change  likely  until  the  total  yield  and  the 
damage  done  by  the  rain  can  be  more  ac- 
curately seen.  Threshing  is  over.  In  the 
Ventura  section,  where  the  yield  is  more 
accurately  accounted  than  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  the  yield  was  locally  very  vari- 
able, but  it  is  expected  that  the  general 
total  will  be  about  450,000  sacks.  Another 
estimate  is  for  thirteen  to  fourteen  sacks 
to  the  acre.  At  Bromello,  Casmalia  and 
Arroyo  Grande  the  output  is  locally  re- 
ported nearly  half  of  a  good  yield.  In  the 
last  named  section  the  rain  put  a  damper 
on  threshing  of  the  Black  Eye  bean,  with 
about  400  sacks  in  one  locality  un- 
threshed.  In  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  river  section  the  rain  caught  a 
good  portion  of  the  crop  unthreshed  or 
unhoused— 800  sacks  on  one  place,  2000  on 
another,  and  some  on  nearly  every  ranch 
near  Courtland.  Receipts  of  beans,  Mon- 
day, were  10,350  sacks. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                   8  50  ®3  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice               3  25  (33  50 

Lady  Washington                           3  20  ®3  30 

Pinks                                               2  70  @2  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                       2  90  ®3  10 

Reds                                                    2  60  @2  75 

Red  Kidney                                  4  25  04  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        4  25  @4  40 

Black-eye  Beans                            4  25  04  50 

Garbanzos,  large                            2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                           1  25  @l  60 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  @1  60 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  01  90 

WOOL. 

Outside  advices  from  principal  markets 
are  that  the  wool  market  is  everywhere 
steady  and  strong,  with  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  holders  to  wait.  In  Boston 
California  wool  is  firm,  with  the  demand 
good;  northern  county,  cleaned  basis, 
52@53c;  middle  counties,  48@50c;  south- 
ern, 45@47c;  six  to  eight  months,  13@14c 
less.  The  wool  sale  at  Ukiah  commencing 
last  week  Tuesday,  opened  dull,  with  no 
large  sales,  but  one  small  lot  reported  sold 
at  15c.  The  majority  of  holders  pooled, 
and  prepared  to  await  better  prices, 
Later  reports  have  it  that  sales  subse- 
quently were  brisk  at  13j@14c  for  best 


falls,  but  we  have  no  direct  information 
at  this  writing.  Mohair  brought  26c  at 
Uklah.  The  wool  clip  in  the  warehouse 
amounted  to  about  1000  bales,  over  200,000 
pounds,  held  by  92  contributors.  Clover- 
dale  sales  were  set  for  the  28th. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  18  @20 

Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  free  15  @16* 

Northern  Cal.,  defective  13  @14 

Middle  County,  free  18  @15 

Middle  County,  defective  ;.12  @13 

Southern,  7  mos   9  all 

Southern,  12  mos   9  @10 

Foothill  11  @13 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  16  @17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @16 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @16 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  ®12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12  (a  15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  13  @14 

Northern,  free  10  ®12 

Southern,  fair  to  good   8  @10 

San  Joaquin,  Lambs    8  @11 

HOPS. 


Local  quotations  remain  unchanged 
New  York  and  foreign  advices  show  firm- 
ness in  the  market,  with  a  tendency  to 
advancing  prices.  London  advices  of 
Tuesday  give  higher  quotations  for  this 
coast  than  are  locally  given,  ranging  from 
25ic  for  choice  Oregons  to  26c  for  Sonomas 
and  26Jc  for  choice  Yakimas.  The  same 
reports  name  33c  as  paid  for  two  large  lots 
of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  hops  and  32c  for  smaller 
ones.  Outside  quotations  on  States  at 
London  was  advanced  to  35c.  German 
and  London  markets  were  steady.  In 
creased  beer  sales  for  the  month,  and  the 
Oregon  crop  as  short  90,000  bales  were  re 
ported. 

California,  good  to  choice  new  22  @26 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  hay  market  still  continues  on  the 
same  level  as  for  the  past  week  or  more, 
without  any  general  and  apparent  good 
reason,  unless  it  is  that  producers  do  not 
feel  anxious  to  sell,  believing  the  present 
price  will  be  well  maintained,  at  least,  for 
some  time,  with  possibility  of  further  rise, 
while  some  dealers  in  the  city,  for  reasons 
special  to  themselves,  are  showing  a  will 
ingness  to  sell  at  less  than  justifiably  high 
rates.  There  is  in  the  city  a  steadily,  if 
not  rapidly,  increasing  use  of  other 
methods  of  travel  than  those  involving 
the  use  of  hay,  and  a  feeling  that  while 
prices  may  remain  at  the  present  height 
for  some  time,  and  may  even  rise  higher, 
such  a  phenomenal  rise  as  that  of  some 
years  ago,  with  its  sudden  collapse,  Is  out 
of  the  question  again.  An  account  of 
stock  on  hand  is  now  being  taken,  which 
ic  is  thought  by  some  will  show  only  about 
100,000  tons  on  hand,  and  quotations  in 
some  quarters  have  risen  50c  on  choice 
wheat  hay. 

Wheat,  good  to  choloe   11  00@14  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  50®12  60 

Oat,  good  to  choice   7  50@12  50 

Barley   7  60®  9  50 

Clover   7  60®  9  50 

Alfalfa   9  00@10  00 

Volunteer   7  50®  8  50 

Compressed   10  00®  13  60 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  57* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

The  market  continues  strong  at  high 
figures. 

Bran,  »  ton   21  50@22  50 

Middlings   24  00® 25  50 

Shorts,  Oregon   22  00@28  00 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal    30  00@8l  00 

Oraoked  Corn   30  60@3l  50 

SEEDS. 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal   8  00®  8  50 

Flax   2  25®  2  75 

Mustard,  Yellow   2  25®  8  50 

Mustard,  Trieste   3  00®  3  25 

Per  lb. 

Canary   45<@  4* 

Rape   1  ®  2* 

Hemp   8fc®  4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Inactivity  prevails  in  all  departments 
of  the  bag  trade,  leaving  the  market  fea- 
tureless. Quotable  values  remain  nomin- 
ally as  last  noted,  and  are  based  either  on 
asking  figures  or  latest  reported  trans- 
actions. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  — @— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5  @  by, 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5*®  5\ 

San  Quentln  Bags,  V  100  5  55®— 

Wool  Saoks,  4  lbs  85  ®36 

Wool  Sacks,  3V,  lbs  82  @33 

Fleece  Twine   7*@  8 

Gunnies  18  ®14 

Bean  Bags   4*®  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes  6,  6ii,  7 

Fruit  Saoks,  Jute   7  @  7% 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  lbs   11  @—  9*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbi         10  ®-  «H®- 


Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8*@— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  9  ®— 
Light  Cow  Hides, under 50  lbs..  8*@— 

Stags   7  @_ 

Wet  Salted  Kip   8*@— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @— 

Dry  Hides   16  @17 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  18  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   18  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  75 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  25 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  50 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  medium         1  50 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  <fl  skin   80 

Pelts,  medium,    skin   50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   SO 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   15 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — 

Elk  Hides   io 

Tallow,  good  quality   6* 


Tallow,  No.  2. 


*% 


Goat  Skins,  perfect   80 

Goat  Skins,  small   10 

Kid  Skins   5 


7*®- 

8  @— 
7*®- 
6  ®- 
7*@- 
8*@- 

9  ®— 

15  @— 
11  ®— 

16  @— 
@8  00 
®2  50 
@2  00 


@1  00 
®  76 
@  40 
@  30 


80 
20 
12 

6 

6 
37* 
20 
10 


HONEY. 

The  market  is  firm  at  quotations.  Some 
considerable  sales  have  been  made  by  pro- 
ducers in  southern  California  of  late,  as 
noted  elsewhere. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  5^®  b'i 

Extracted,  Amber   4*®— 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3*@  4 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  12  012* 

Amber  Comb   8  ®10 

Dark  Comb  7  0  7* 

BEESWAX. 

Good  to  oholce,  light,  *  ft  27  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  cost  of  hay  for  feed  has  slightly 
raised  prices  on  Nevada  mutton.  There 
have  been  some  slight  fluctuations  in  veal 
and  lamb.  There  has  been  some  slight 
decline  on  higher  quality  hogs,  but  with 
little  effect  on  arrivals.  Good  large  hogs 
have  been  In  good  demand,  with  the  dis- 
position of  dealers  rather  against  small 
ones.    Beef  is  steady. 

Allowing  for  the  shrinkage  of  about  50  per  cent, 
which  is  exacted  in  buying  cattle  on  the  hoof,  live 
cattle  command  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than 
dressed  beef,  the  shrinkage  exacted  being  the 
slaughterers'  profit. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          7  @— 

Beef ,  second  quality   6*@— 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8c ;  wethers   8  @  8* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6%®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6« 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6j<@  t% 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  V  ft   7  @  8* 

Veal,  large, »  ft   6*®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  <p  lb   9   ®  9* 

POULTRY. 
Offerings  in  poultry  have  been  a  little 
heavier  this  week  than  last,  with  some 
sag  in  prices,  young  stock  holding  up  bet- 
ter than  old,  as  usual. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   17  ®  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   16  ®  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ¥  lb   16  ®  17 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   6  00  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old   6  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®6  00 

Fryers   4  CO  04  60 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  60 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  25  @3  75 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   2  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  9  dozen   8  00  ®5  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  60  01  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  60  01  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®1  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  76  ©2  00 

BUTTER. 
Butter  is  still  plentiful,  with  a  down- 
ward tendency. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   28  @29 

Creamery,  firsts   26  ®27 

Dairy,  select   25  026 

Oairy,  firsts   24  @25 

Dairy  seconds   SI  ®23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   22  @28* 

Mixed  store   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   22  ®24 

CHEESE. 
Cheese  is  firm,  with  no  Immediate  pros- 
pect of  change.  s 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   IS  0— 

California,  good  to  choloe   12  @12* 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   14  ®14* 

EGGS. 

Prices  on  Cailfornias  have  fallen  off 
until  35c  to  40c  is  the  top  of  the  selling 
price  on  the  part  of  commission  men  to 
the  local  trade. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  3b  040 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  —  0— 
California,  good  to  choice  store   —  0— 

VEGETABLES. 
There  are  plenty  of  onions  in  this  mar- 
ket, with  a  slow  movement  at  cheap 
prices,  ranging  from  25c  to  65c.  Flat 
and  Globe  onions  are  at  a  discount. 
Australian  Browne  bring  about  65c  per 
100.    Marrowfat  squash  hang  fire  and 
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Hubbards  are  a  drug  at  quotations  given; 
but  yellow  Eastern  pumpkins  go  readily  at 
prices  named. 

Beans,  Lima,*  lb   2J4®  3V4 

Beans,  String,  *  n>   3'/,®  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  lbs. .     50  ®  60 

Cucumbers,  *  large  box   60  @  80 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   60  ®  80 

Garlic,  <»ft>   2  ®  3 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $1  cental. . .     40  @  55 

Okra,  Green,  $  box   40  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   2K@  4 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  box   40  ®  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  <S  box   40  @  75 

Pumpkins,  Eastern  Yellow  10  00   @15  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  fi  ton   5  00   @  8  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  f>  ton   8  00   @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box.  75  @  1  00 
Tomatoes,  V  large  box   40  @  75 

POTATOES. 
Salinas  Burbanks  are  moving  readily 
and  Merced  Sweets  rapidly  in  compara- 
tively limited  supply,  but  River  Burbanks 
and  Oregons  go  slow  at  figures  given. 
Poor  stock  generally  is  at  a  discount. 

BurbaDks,  Salinas,  $  cental   1  20  @  1  30 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  * 

cental   25  @  60 

River  Reds   65  ®  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  1*  cental  1  20  @  1  25 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
As  the  season  of  summer  fruits  is  clos- 
ing, the  market  is  but  slightly  and  rag- 
gedly supplied.  First-class  stuff  in  any 
line  usually  sells  rapidly  and  at  good  price, 
but  poor  stuff  meets  a  reception  quite  to 
the  contrary.  Quotations  on  wine  grapes 
have  been  withdrawn.  Peaches,  prunes 
and  plums  are  practically  done  for.  Straw- 
berries in  good  condition  are  still  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public,  and  raspber- 
ries likewise.  The  price  of  Oregon  apples 
has  fallen;  but,  on  account  of  the  decrease 
in  other  fruits,  the  principal  trading  is 
now  in  apples  and  grapes,  at  satisfac- 
tory prices.  Supplies  have  been  heavy, 
but  not  excessive.  Considerable  very  poor 
Bellefleur  stock  is  finding  its  way  to  the 
hands  of  peddlers;  but  first-class  stocks  of 
any  variety  usually  bring  a  good  price. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of 
wormy  apple  stock. 

Apples,  fancy,  f»  4-tier  box   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V  50-lb.  box..  75®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  1?50-lb  box.      25®  50 

Cantaloupes,  $  crate   50g  1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  V  barrel   8  50®  9  00 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  $  60-li)  box.. .    2  25®  2  50 

Raspberries,  $  chest   5  50®  7  00 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  *  crate    40®  65 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ^  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   40®  65 

Grapes,  Black,  $  crate   30®  65 

Grapes,  Seedless,  derate   85®  1  15 

Grapes,  Tokay,  *  crate    40®  75 

Grapes,  Zinfandel,  ~$  ton   28  00®  i2  00 

Grapes,  Mission,  $  ton   23  00@  27  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  $  box   30®  60 

Peaches,  $  box   40®  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,     40-ft  box   75®  1  35 

Pears,  other  kinds,  1*  box   40®  1  00 

Persimmons,  *  box  or  crate   50®  1  00 

Plums,  choice  large,     box  or  crate..      65®  80 

Plums,  small,  $  box   35®  50 

Prunes,  $  crate   35®  75 

Pomegranates,  $  small  box.'   40®  65 

Quinces,  $  box     35®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. .    7  03®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  f,  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  f,  doz   75®  1  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  still  remains  steady,  the 
bulk  of  attention  of  dealers  being  on  ship- 
ments to  fill  orders  in  time  for  the  holi- 
days, and  stocks  not  being  in  excess,  there 
is  no  tendency  to  cut  prices  generally. 
Large  prunes  are  commanding  as  high  as 
lc  premium. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4V4®  5% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  %S  ft          5H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7% 

Figs,  10-ft.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  65  @80 

Nectarines,  *  lb   3yt®  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   43£@  hhi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   52£@  6H 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   7  @  8 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5Y,@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   3V4®  4^4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4tf@  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow     5  @  5^ 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4V4®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  i  sizes,  2>4@2!4c;  40-50s,  4^@4%c; 
50-60s,  3%®3%c\  60-TOs,  3<a>3^c;  70-80S,  2^@2%; 
80-90S,  2@2^c ;  90-lOOs,  1W@13£C. 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   3V4@  

Apples,  quartered   3!4@  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   3!4@  5 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  *  lb   2K@  3tf 

Plums,  unpitted,  *  ft   ltf®  2tf 

RAISINS. 

The  complaint  is  made  in  some  quarters 
that  raisin  sales  are  slow,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes, 
especially  in  transportation  lines,  together 
with  the  great  demand  for  cars  for  more 
perishable  products  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
may  have  had  some  effect  in  delaying 
Eastern  orders;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  situation  to  alarm  producers,  since 
the  total  of  the  sales  some  days  ago 


showed  a  greater  tonnage  sold  this  year 
already  than  sold  in  the  whole  of  last 
year — 25,000  tons  last  year — which,  at  the 
increased  prices  of  this  year  means  that 
the  growers  have  received  over  $500,000 
more  this  year  than  last,  with,  it  is  esti- 
mated, over  20,000  tons  still  to  sell.  Re- 
cently a  sale  of  15,000  tons  was  made  to 
the  seeders,  on  open  notice  to  all,  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Co.  taking  about  10,000  tons, 
at  about  }c  rebate,  the  rebate  not  to  be 
collectable  until  a  certain  large  amount 
had  actually  been  taken.  The  Yolo 
county  raisins  were  well  secured  before 
the  rain. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50-lb  boxes,  5o  *  ft; 
No.  3  crown  do,  5S4c;  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 5tfc;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20- ft 
boxes,  $1.30  $  box;  No  3  crown  do,  $1.40;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  83. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Advices  are  that  shipments  of  Late  Va- 
lencias  from  the  south,  which  have  been 
such  money  makers  for  the  producers 
and  have  found  such  ready  sale  in  Hono- 
lulu and  up  the  coast  are  about  to  end.  It 
is  rumored  on  the  street  that  another  cit- 
rus auction  company,  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  strong  firms,  is  likely  to  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  market  here  this  winter.  New 
oranges  have  not  yet  arrived,  and  advices 
reach  here  that  some  southern  California 
growers  have  met  and  agreed  not  to  ship 
their  fruit  this  year  until  it  shall  be  in 
condition  to  command  respect  in  the  mat- 
ter of  ripeness.  Central  California  has 
not  been  as  partial  to  this  market  as 
Butte  county  growers,  and  the  first  new 
crop  oranges  to  arrive  here  are  expected 
from  Oroville  almost  any  day,  though  of 
course  not  iu  any  considerable  quantity 
for  some  weeks.  Lemons  are  not  doing 
well  just  at  present,  there  having  been,  it 
is  claimed  by  some,  a  lack  of  export  mar- 
ket for  some  six  weeks  past. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  $  box    3  00@4  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  V  box   1  75®2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  00@1  50 

California,  common  to  fair   —  @  — 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  1000   4  00®4  60 

NUTS. 

Walnuts  and  almonds  continue  firm, 
without  noticeable  change.  Reports  from 
the  orchards  show  a  marked  decrease  in 
No.  2's  this  year.  The  Exchange  con- 
trolling the  crop  along  the  San  Gabriel 
river  is  receiving  a  uniform  price  of  10c 
for  first-class  nuts. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  15  @20 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  lii/,@n  yt 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   T>i@  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4V£@  f>% 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H®  b% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6H 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  $  lb  10V4@11H 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  *  ft   9%@10 

Eastern  Dried  Fruit  Market. 

New  York,  Oct.  28.— Evaporated  ap- 
ples showed  a  little  more  steadiness.  Com- 
mon are  quoted  at  5@5Jc;  prime,  6@6Jc; 
choice,  6J@6|c,  and  fancy  at  7@7Jc. 
Spot  prunes  are  hardly  as  firm  as  recently 
and  in  some  instances  slight  concessions 
are  reported  from  recent  prices.  Quota- 
tions range  from  3$@7$c  for  all  grades. 
Apricots  steady  at  7J@10c  for  boxes  and 
6|@9fc  for  bags.  Peaches  are  fairly  act- 
ive at  12@16c  for  peeled  and  6J@10Jc  for 
unpeeled. 

Available  Grain  Supply. 

New  York,  Oct.  28.— Special  cable  and 
telegraphic  advices  received  by  Brad- 
street's  show  the  following  changes  in 
available  supply  since  last  account : 
Wheat— United  States  and  Canada,  east 
of  Rockies,  increased  4,187,000  bushels; 
afloat  for  and  in  Europe,  increased  1,400,- 
000  bushels;  total  supply,  increased  5,857,- 
000  bushels.  Corn — United  States  and 
Canada,  east  of  Rockies,  increases  813,000 
bushels.  Oats — United  States  and  Can- 
ada, east  of  Rockies,  decreased  396,000 
bushels.   

Fattening  Cattle  at  Lemoore.— 
Leader:  Thirty  carloads  of  cattle  (1400 
head)  arrived  in  Lemoore  recently  and 
were  taken  to  the  Heinleln  and  Barron 
ranches,  where  they  will  be  pastured  and 
fattened  for  the  market.  The  cattle  were 
shipped  in  by  J.  F.  Cameron  of  Newman. 
Another  shipment  of  1000  head  is  ex- 
pected November  15. 


I'.lack  Leg;  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


Dorloo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25,  1902. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  your  "Treatise  on 
the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  I  cured  a  horse 
with  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  that  had  two 
big  Wind  Galis-  You  can  use  my  name  If  you  like. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  W.  CALL. 


A  Plea  for  Better  Cultivation. 

To  the  Editor: — Too  few  farmers 
realize  the  importance  of  deep,  thor- 
ough and  frequent  cultivation  as  affect- 
ing the  growth  of  plants  and  the 
dollars  and  cents  return  for  a  crop. 
As  long  as  the  soil  is  not  actually  bak- 
ing they  think  cultivation  is  not  neces- 
sary.   This  is  a  costly  mistake. 

Cultivation  improves  the  mechanical 
conditions  of  soils  for  root  system,  puri- 
fies soils  by  admitting  sunlight  and  air, 
saves  moisture  and  renders  fertilizers 
available  to  plants. 

A  well  cultivated  soil  will  settle  in  a 
week  or  two  without  being  rained  upon 
in  the  meantime,  and  the  above-men- 
tioned effects  be  partially  lost  unless 
the  ground  is  stirred  again.  This  set- 
tling of  cultivated  soils  is  partly  equiv- 
alent to  baking,  because  moisture  is 
absorbed  from  the  night  air  and  dried 
by  the  day.  This  produces  a  slight 
compactness  which  must  be  broken  up 
in  order  to  have  the  best  results. 

In  the  preparation  of  land  for  a  crop, 
a  deep  plowing  and  after-fining  is  of 
the  greatest  value,  for  when  a  seed 
sprouts  and  sends  down  its  rootlet,  the 
ground  is  open  to  receive  it.  The  pene- 
tration is  therefore  deeper,  its  hold 
firmer  and  its  feeding  area  larger.  The 
plant  does  not  then  waste  energy  and 
life  in  opening  the  soil,  and  grows  bet- 
ter. In  time  of  drouth  it  is  rooted 
deeper  and  is  safer.  This  principle 
holds  true  for  all  sizes  of  plants  and 
trees.  It  is  the  early  good  start  which 
largely  influences  their  after-life. 

The  conservation  of  moisture  is  af- 
fected by  the  mulch  produced  by  culti- 
vation. Loose,  light  ground  is  a  poor 
conductor  of  moisture,  and  the  more  so 
if  there  is  plenty  of  organic  material 
that  is  desired  to  save,  but  rather  the 
sub-moisture  below  the  cultivator 
depth.  That  is  the  moisture  the  roots 
are  drawing  upon.  When  the  soil  set- 
tles again  by  its  own  weight  it  conducts 
some  moisture  to  the  surface.  The 
lighter  and  more  loose  the  mulch  is 
kept  the  more  effectively  moisture  is 
retained. 

The  way  in  which  cultivation  affects 
the  availability  of  fertilizers  is  little 
known  and  little  thought  of.  Plants 
take  up  water  through  their  roots,  but 
no  solids,  and  the  fertilizers  which  are 
applied  to  the  top  6  inches  of  soil  must 
so  change  that  they  can  be  carried  by 
the  waters  which  the  plants  take  up, 
otherwise  the  plants  could  never  get 
them. 

Now  there  are  many  agencies  at 
work  accomplishing  these  changes. 
Among  them  are  fermentation,  heat, 
light  and  water.  Every  one  of  these 
agencies  is  made  active  by  cultivation, 
and  dormant  by  non-cultivation.  The 
farmer  who  gives  his  corn  an  extra 
cultivation  has  a  better  crop  than  his 
neighbor,  because  he  has  aided  the  con- 
ditions which  make  fertilizers  avail- 
able. 

There  are  many  forms  of  plant  food 
which  unite  chemically  with  certain  soil 
ingredients  and  become  insoluble.  For 
instance,  if  acidulated  phosphates  are 
applied  to  soils  containing  an  abun- 
dance of  lime,  iron  or  alumina,  they 
take  up  the  lime  or  iron  and  they  can 
not  be  dissolved  by  water.  In  the  same 
way  potash  salts  may  become  a  silicate 
of  potash,  which  is  also  insoluble. 

Fermentation  is  probably  the  chief 
agent  for  making  these  insoluble  forms 
soluble  again.  It  produces  carbonic 
acid,  which  with  water  will  dissolve 
what  water  alone  would  not.  The  heat 
of  fermentation  also  helps.  There  are 
some  four  or  five  other  acids  of  fermen- 
tation at  work  at  this  besides  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  roots  in  corroding 
and  dissolving  insoluble  substances. 

This  fermentation  is  produced  from 
the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  and  is 
wonderfully  helped  by  cultivation.  The 
process  is  a  slow  one  naturally,  but  is 
increased  so  by  frequent  cultivation 
that  the  effect  of  a  short  season  may  be 
partly  overcome,  or  a  late  planting 
made  equal  to  an  early  one. 

Suppose  a  farmer  used  manure  or 
peas,  or  a  blood  or  bone  fertilizer. 
These  must  first  decay.  Now  the  little 
micro-organism  which  converts  decayed 
matter  into  nitrogen  must  have  oxygen 
for  its  work.    Cultivation  supplies  this. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
ine  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drunKists,  or 
sect  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  lor  des-iriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


P.&c 


FIREPROOF 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  can- 
not be  ignited  by  sparks ,  or 
branks  of  fire  falling  upon  it. 
Insurance  companies  assume  the 
same  risks  on  buildings  covered 
with  P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
as  tin  or  slate.  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing  resists  heat,  is  a  non- 
conductor and  keeps  the  buildings 
covered  with  it  cool  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter. 

The  only  business  house  in 
the  city  of  Lakeview,  Oregon, 
which  was  saved  in  a  recent 
fire,  was  the  one  roofed  with 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing. 

Send  for  booklet.  ior 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  $.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
Pioneer     Block,     Seattle,  Wash. 


Telepnone  Mala  199. 
Blake,    IVt  of  f  Itt    <fc    T  o  w  n  » 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Loa  Angelea. 
RLAKE  MnFALL  &  OO  ....Portland.  Or 


The  more  frequent  and  deep  the  culti- 
vation the  more  actively  the  nitrifying 
germs  can  work,  which  results  in  more 
active  growth  by  the  plants. 

The  yearly  fertilizer  bill  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  every  successful  farm,  and 
the  quicker  the  farmer  gets  the  most 
benefit  the  better.  The  best  means  to 
this  end  is  cultivation,  and  it  is  simple 
and  so  cheap  that  it  ought  to  be  more 
freely  used. 

A  farmer  can  lock  dollars  and  cents 
in  the  ground  by  applying  fertilizers, 
and  then  allowing  the  ground  to  settle. 
All  the  friends  of  plant  life  then  become 
inert  or  disappear.  The  little  nitrify- 
ing organism  cannot  get,  its  oxygen. 
Sunlight  is  driven  back  from  the  soil  it 
tries  to  warm  only  to  dry  and  curl  the 
foliage  and  the  moisture  which  the  roots 
are  trying  to  absorb  is  carried  straight 
to  the  surface  and  lost  in  the  air. 

Carroll  B.  Smith. 

Redlands,  Cal. 

No;  Yon  Cannot  Sell  "any  old  thing"  merely 
by  advertising.  Many  liniments  are  advertised. 
Only  one,  Perry  Davis' Painkiller,  has  stood  the 
test  of  sixty  years.  To-day  it  is  more  popular 
than  ever.   £5c.  and  50o. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  can  be 
left  with: 

Hanford— P.  V.  Dewey.  "Journal"  office. 

Sanger— E.  P.  Dewey,  "Herald "  office. 

Reedley— F.  S.  Knauer,  P.  M. 

Dlnuba— H.  Hurst,  of  tne  '■  Alta  Advocate." 

Exeter-Fred  Page,  of  the  "  Sun." 

Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 

Portervllle— Lumley  Bros.,  of  the  "  Enterprise." 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 

Aged,  4-yr.,  ;i-yr.  and 2-yr.-old  classes,  except  lBt  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  lor  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  T. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTKINS  S  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  a  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Hstabllshed  1876. 

A.  J.  C.C.  J  ERSE  YS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marlu  Co.,  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   AddreBS  E.  9  Driver.  Antelcpe,  Cal. 

HULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE  —Registered  Poland-China  Pigs,  both 
sexes.   Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl.  Cal. 

ch as.  c.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Reg. 
Berkshire  swine.  tl  mos.  reg.  Jersey  bull  calf. 

J.  L.  BOURT.AND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  Bale. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  PerklnB,  Cal.  Prize-winning 

Berkshires.  PlgB  for  sale. 

SWEEPSTAKES  herd  at  State  Fair,  1902.  Get  the 
best  Poland-^hluas  from  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sous, 
Kingsburg,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 

HOG8.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  » 
Co.,  Lot  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1878. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perk'na.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Hvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO  ,  Los  AngeieB.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  duckB.  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  Bystem  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  508  Sacramento  St..  san  Francihco. 
■  :al.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  or  Fowls. 

131"  CaBtro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacltic 
Iucubator  anrt  Brooder.    Send  /or  Catalogs. 


TheSHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

is  different  from  other  separators — half 


the  labor  to  turn— one-tenth  the  parts  to 
clean.   You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  It. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpie*, 

Chicago.  Ills.      West  Chester,  Pa, 


44h 

f  i  i'ii  i 

tit 

PACE 

One-Two-Three! 

Time's  up  for  you  to  try  one  strip  of  PAGE  Fence. 
It  has  been  en  satisfactory  to  so  many  farmers, 
we  believe  you'd  like  It. 

PAGK  WOVEN  1V  IKK  FENCK CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Auk  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


75% 


That 
represents  the 
x  labor  aeved In 
fee  din  ft  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  Ftyle  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sbnd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

IB  OF  CORN 
possibilities. 


Geu'l  AgU. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


I  HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
San  Francisco 


H.E.  SKINNER  CO. 

4J6  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Firearms  and  Sporting:  Goods. 

ALL  THE  STANDARD  MAKES  AND 
LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SEND  4  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading;  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19.000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment:  500  average 
dally  attendance;  OflO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


\A/E  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  21  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL,  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  Urst  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  Hue  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  aDy  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  OflHo-,  314  East  8th  8t.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  LN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet  'The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  It.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET ALUn A  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■  ~ n  ~i  r •  i  i — i  — n  ■      ~   by  — » 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIH  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Franoisco. 


Visits  to  Two  California  Farms. 

By  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Director  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station,  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette. 

California  is  nothing  if  not  striking. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  land  ranging  from  rough  al- 
most barren  mountains  down  to  level 
deserts  as  worthless  without  water  as 
the  Sahara.  Then  there  are  tracts 
that  without  irrigation  are  worth  from 
$200  to  $500  per  acre  for  the  crops  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  which  they  will 
grow.  On  the  upper  side  of  an  irriga- 
tion ditch  one  will  see  a  dusty  plain 
covered  with  sage  brush  and  inhabited 
by  a  few  horn  toads  and  an  occasional 
rattlesnake.  Below  the  ditch  and  in 
strong  contrast  will  be  a  dark-leaved 
orange  grove  or  a  field  dense  with  its 
wealth  of  alfalfa,  both  as  productive 
and  beautiful  as  any  sight  one  can  find 
anywhere.  One  finds  the  strongest  of 
contrasts  in  comparatively  brief  dis- 
tances of  travel.  May  I  tell  Gazette 
readers  in  this  communication  of  a  visit 
to  two  estates,  strikingly  different  from 
each  other,  though  both  are  devoted 
for  the  most  part  to  the  rearing  of 
Holstein-Priesian  cattle  ?  One  is  a 
mountain  ranch  with  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  its  thousands  of  acres  composed 
of  level  land,  while  the  other  is  a  dead 
flat  below  water  level. 

In  Marin  County. — It  was  a  charm- 
ing afternoon  that  my  co-worker,  Dr. 
Babcock,  and  I  left  San  Francisco, 
passing  across  the  bay  by  ferry  to 
Sausalito,  thence  northward  by  the 
Narrow  Gauge  railroad  to  San  Anselmo. 
All  along  the  railway  passing  through 
the  valley  were  the  country  homes  of 
city  people.  At  the  station  we  were 
greeted  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hotaling,  pro- 
prietor of  Sleepy  Hollow  ranch,  some 
4  miles  distant.  Our  journey  from  the 
station  was  along  the  floor  of  a  narrow 
valley  bounded  by  high  hills.  Soon 
leaving  this  main  valley  by  a  smaller 
one  we  were  still  more  shut  in  and  our 
crooked  road  seemed  always  about 
to  terminate  just  ahead  of  us,  but 
always  there  was  an  opening  still  a 
little  farther  on,  and  so  for  miles  until 
the  fine  mansion  and  large  stables  were 
reached.  The  place  is  in  the  direct 
charge  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Davis,  one  of 
our  former  short  course  students. 
Sleepy  Hollow  ranch  comprises  moun- 
tain sides.  And  such  mountains  !  Their 
surfaces  are  smooth  and  rounded  for 
the  most  part,  though  they  reach 
some  1200  or  1500  feet  toward 
the  sky.  In  the  winter  they  aae 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  wild  oats  reaching  hip-high.  At 
that  season  of  the  year  it  seems  as  if 
some  Titan  had  been  playing  at  farming 
and  chose  this  region  for  a  vast  oat- 
field.  The  oat  stems  had  all  turned  a 
rich  golden  yellow,  there  being  no  rain 
or  fog  to  dim  and  dull  through  mold 
and  mildew.  These  great  billowy  golden 
hills  rising  higher  and  higher  were 
dotted  here  and  there  with  giant  live 
oaks,  one  of  Nature's  grandest  trees.  In 
some  places  the  oaks  form  copses  run- 
ning up  the  depressions  of  the  hillsides. 
The  laurel  green  of  such  trees  harmo- 
nized perfectly  with  the  golden  yellow 
carpet  of  oat  stems. 

It  would  take  a  whole  chapter  to 
describe  the  beauties  of  the  California 
live  oak  in  its  grandest  forms,  the 
smooth  beach-like  bark  of  the  trunks 
and  limbs.  How  the  limbs  in  their 
strength  are  crooked  but  never  bent 
and  how  they  reach  out  long  distances, 
sometimes  almost  horizontally !  Yet 
they  never  break  with  their  weight  of 
foliage.  A  line  extending  round  the 
branches  of  a  single  large  tree  would  be 
350  feet  in  length. 

The  place  I  am  describing  is  an  ideal 
one  for  a  quiet  country  home.  Not  an- 
other property  is  in  sight,  for  the  crest 
line  of  the  surrounding  mountains  forms 
the  boundaries  of  the  property.  The 
silence  which  prevails  morning  and 
evening  can  almost  be  felt  and  quiet 
and  peace  reign  supreme.  A  herd  of 
200  Holstein  cows  and  flocks  of  high- 
bred pigeons  constitute  the  live  stock 
charms.  Will  Mr.  Hotaling  be  able  to 
maintain  his  Holsteins  successfully  on 
conditions  so  radically  different  from 
those  prevailing  where  these  cattle 
were  developed  to  their  present  ex- 
cellence in  the  lowlands  of  Holland  ? 


There  is  no  such  mountain  and 
hilly  land  in  California  especially 
adapted  to  dairy  purposes  that  the  ex- 
periment is  well  worthy  of  trial.  Prob- 
ably a  lighter,  more  rugged  form  of  cow 
will  be  the  outcome.  I  have  seen  in  the 
wildest  parts  of  Switzerland  a  strain  or 
race  of  Swiss  cattle  which,  while  closely 
resembling  the  Jersey,  plainly  showed 
modifications  resulting  from  their  moun- 
tain environment,  and  they  were  still 
splendid  dairy  cows.  As  long  as  memory 
holds  I  shall  retain  a  most  vivid  im- 
pression of  our  delightful  stay  at  Sleepy 
Hollow  ranch. 

In  the  Tules. — The  second  journey 
of  Dr.  Babcock  and  I  was  to  the  "  tule 
lands"  near  Stockton.  Geologists  tell 
us  that  the  interior  of  California  was 
once  a  great  arm  of  the  ocean  or  large 
bay.  Gradually  the  region  filled  with 
wash  from  the  mountains  until  now 
there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  marsh 
lands  north  and  south  of  Sacramento 
along  the  river  of  that  name  and  along 
the  San  Joaquin  river.  These  marsh 
lands  are  covered  with  rank  vegetation, 
the  principal  plant  being  the  tule,  which 
is  a  coarse  reed  as  thick  as  one's  fing- 
ers and  reaching  to  a  height  of  from  10 
to  15  feet.  There  are  many  cat  tails 
growing  in  the  tule  lands  also. 

Taking  a  comfortable  stern-wheel 
steamer  in  the  evening  at  San  Francisco 
we  steamed  up  the  bay  into  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  finally  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
In  the  morning  before  daylight  we  were 
on  deck  to  see  the  strange  country 
which  we  knew  awaited  our  investiga- 
tions. And  a  strange  one  it  was  1 
Both  banks  of  the  narrow  stream  were 
lined  with  great  reed-like  tules.  reach- 
ing from  the  water's  edge.  No  living 
thing  was  in  sight  as  we  steamed 
slowly  along  the  slushy  water  excepting 
here  and  there  a  duck,  a  crane  or  a 
pelican,  awakened  from  its  dreams, 
flying  heavily  out  of  our  way  in  the 
misty  twilight.  Soon  we  came  to  where 
the  lands  were  diked  on  one  side 
and  then  on  both  sides  and 
it  was  as  though  we  were  travel- 
ing along  a  canal  in  Holland. 
Finally,  4  miles  from  Stockon,  our  boat 
run  its  nose  into  the  bank  at  Pierce's 
Landing,  Rough- and-Ready  island.  Mr. 
C.  B.  Pierce  and  his  farm  manager, 
Mr.  P.  C.  Krog,  a  graduate  of  the 
Copenhagen  Argicultural  College,  wel- 
comed us.  During  our  two  days'  stay 
we  were  driven  about  not  only  the  600- 
acre  ranch  of  Mr.  Pierce,  but  also  over 
the  whole  island  of  1600  acres.  Rough- 
and-Ready  island  is  surrounded  by  a 
dike  or  levee  about  15  feet  in  height, 
with  gently  sloping  banks.  It  is  wide 
enough  on  top  to  comfortably  drive  a 
team  and  wagon.  This  strongly  built 
levee  is  5  feet  higher  than  the  highest 
floods  ever  known.  Compared  with  the 
unreclaimed  tule  lands,  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought.  Where  once  had  been 
the  tules  and  the  home  of  the  water 
fowl  there  were  now  rich  rank  meadows 
and  pasture  lands  with  peaceful  herds. 
On  his  600  acres  Mr.  Pierce  is  keeping 
nearly  300  head  of  Holstein-Friesians, 
young  and  old,  and  the  place  is  not 
nearly  stocked  to  its  capacity.  He  is 
erecting  substantial  farm  buildings  and 


AN  ORANGE 

that  weighs  a  pound  would 
sell  in  New  York  for  a  dime. 
When  it  takes  six  to  weigh  a  pound 
they  arc  worthless. 

Our  word  for  it  Mr.  Orange  Grower, 
a  Top  Dressing  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  your  orchard  at  its  critical  feeding  time  will 
vastly  increase  the  value  of  your  crop.  A 
valuable  Bulletin  "  The  Manuring  ol  Orange 
Plantations,"  compiled  from  the  writings  of  re- 
cognized authorities,  will  lie  sent  fret  to  any 
applicant.  Send  your  address  on  a  Post  Card  to 

WII.I.IVM  s.  MYKKN,  IMrector, 
12   Street,  New  York 
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has  a  herd  of  the  highest  type  of 
Holsteins.  Not  satisfied  with  the  best 
as  he  procured  them  he  is  breeding  and 
selecting  for  still  higher  results.  To 
this  end  a  representative  of  the 
agricultural  college  is  nearly  al- 
ways present  to  conduct  official 
tests  for  the  Advance  Holstein- 
Friesian  Registry.  Some  wonderful 
milk  and  butter  fat  records  have  been 
secured  and  more  are  sure  to  come,  for 
there  are  some  splendid  young  things 
which  will  develop  into  most  desirable 
dairy  cows. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  make  the  condition 
of  these  reclaimed  tule  lands  plain  to 
the  readers.  For  six  months  in  Cali- 
fornia it  rarely  rains  and  this  is  during 
the  summer.  The  winter  rains  suffice 
for  a  crop  of  grain  and  the  growth  of 
many  early  maturing  plants.  Then 
vegetation  dries  up  and  remains  so  for 
several  months.  Irrigation  helps  out 
in  this  region,  making  second  and  even 
third  crops  possible.  A  pipe  is  run 
through  the  dike  or  levee  with  a  valve 
on  the  inner  side.  When  the  tide  is  up, 
water,  which  is  fresh  this  far  from  the 
ocean,  is  let  in  through  the  pipe  and 
conveyed  by  ditches  to  flood  meadows 
and  pastures.  In  southern  California 
water  is  often  worth  $1000  an  inch — 
here  it  costs  Eothing.  Flooding  a 
meadow  once  will  bring  a  hay  crop, 
while  the  pastures  should  be  flooded 
once  every  three  weeks  to  keep  in  the 
highest  condition  of  productivity.  The 
favorite  meadow  plants  are  English 
rye  grass,  red  and  alsike  clover  and 
alfalfa.  Mr.  Pierce  grows  mostly  rye 
grass  and  red  clover.  This  year  his 
first  cutting  of  meadows  yielded  five 
tons  of  cured  hay  and  second  cutting 
three  tons  per  acre.  A  pasture  of 
twenty-five  acres  had  maintained 
thirty-four  head  of  cattle  four  months 
and  was  still  useful  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  White  clover  formed  the  finest 
carpet  I  have' ever  seen  for  that  plant. 
Cattle  graze  the  year  round,  the  pas- 
tures being  watered  by  rains  in  winter 
and  by  irrigation  in  summer.  Cows 
are  only  put  into  the  barns  during  the 
rain  storms,  but  at  other  times  in  the 
so-called  winter  they  are  entirely  com- 
fortable while  at  pasture. 

The  conditions  in  California  and  Hol- 
land are  both  similar  and  unlike.  They 
are  alike  in  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  the  soil  ;  they  are  much  unlike  in 
climatic  conditions.  In  Holland  water 
freezes  several  inches  thick  in  winter 
and  the  winds  blow  raw  and  cold  and 
the  sun  is  obscured  for  long  periods  in 
winter  time  ;  even  in  summer  time  the 
North  sea  winds  are  so  cold  that  plants 
like  tomatoes  and  corn  do  not  thrive. 
The  coldest  weather  on  Rough-and- 
Ready  island  produces  only  a  thin  film 
of  ice.  The  geniality  of  the  climate  is 
best  evidenced  by  the  fruits  which  I 
saw  growing  on  Rough-and-Ready 
island.  While  there  I  jotted  down  a 
list  embracing  the  Bartlett  pear,  peach, 
nectarine,  grape,  quince,  plum,  prune, 
apricot,  Persian  mulberry,  Italian 
chestnut,  figs  and  pomegranate.  A 
little  group  of  orange  trees,  seen 
nestling  under  the  levee  on  the  north 
side,  seemed  contented  and  thrifty. 
The  lands  are  best  suited,  however,  to 
the  growth  of  the  grasses  already 
named  and  to  vegetable  production. 
These  reclaimed  lands  are  usually  leased 
for  a  cash  rental  to  Italians  and  China- 
men, who  sell  their  vegetables  in  San 
Francisco.  The  live  stock  possibilities 
of  the  region  are,  however,  very  great. 
The  tule  lands  are  indeed  a  region  of 
wonderful  interest,  and  charmed  as  I 
have  been  with  the  reclaimed  lands  of 
Holland,  I  must  express  a  preference 
for  the  tule  lands  of  California. 


American  Bridges,  Beautiful  and  Ugly. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  bridges 
of  Paris,  of  London,  of  Berlin,  to  see 
that  good  bridges  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  in  European  cities, 
and  that  eminent  beauty  and  monu- 
mental character,  as  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  newest  structures,  are 
compatible  with  the  latest  achievements 
of  engineering  in  metallic  construction. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  look  at  our 
American  cities,  we  shall  see  good 
bridges  a  rare  exception.  New  York, 
for  example,  has  but  one  good  bridge 
of  note,  in  strict   acceptance  of  the 


term — the  Washington  bridge  over  the 
Harlem.  The  High  bridge,  close  by, 
is  part  of  an  aqueduct. 

Chicago,  whose  river  gives  it  a  supera- 
bundance of  bridges,  outside  of  its 
parks  has  not  a  single  one  worthy  of  the 
name.  Boston  is  another  city  of  bridges, 
but  most  of  these  are  inexpressibly 
mean  affairs.  In  the  parks,  to  be  sure, 
Boston  has  many  bridges  of  striking 
beauty,  representing  a  remarkable 
variety  in  design.  One — the  Longwood 
Avenue  bridge,  spanning  the  idyllic 
stream  of  the  Riverway  with  a  noble 
great  arch — is  for  ordinary  traffic 
rather  than  for  park  purposes.  Some 
of  the  most  deplorable  of  Boston's 
bridges  cross  the  great  channel  which 
the  railway  tracks  cut  through  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Of  these,  the  Dart- 
mouth street  bridge  in  particular,  hard 
by  Copley  Square  and  the  public  library 
and  against  the  rich  facade  of  the  Back 
Bay  railway  station,  is  so  aggressively 
offensive,  with  its  steel  truss- work  of 
an  excruciatingly  distorted  shape,  that 
any  expense  would  be  justifiable  to 
secure  its  replacement  with  something 
unobtrusively  worthy  of  the  site.  But 
the  tide  in  Boston  appears  at  last  to 
have  turned  toward  the  construction  of 
good  bridges.  A  handsome  new  bridge 
for  combined  parkway  and  ordinary 
traffic  across  the  Neponset  is  one  token 
of  this  tendency,  but  the  most  sig- 
nificant instance  is  that  of  the  great 
new  bridge  to  Cambridge  under  con- 
struction across  the  Charles  river. 
Particular  pains  have  been  taken  to 
give  a  monumental  character  to  this 
bridge,  which  has  received,  prospec- 
tively, the  name  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  United  States. — Sylvester  Bax- 
ter on  "Art  in  Public  Works "  in  the 
October  Century. 

The  Problem  of  Homes. 

The  measure  of  the  value  of  a  paper 
is  the  amount  of  service  it  is  to  the  peo- 
ple generally  in  the  plain,  practical 
problems  of  life.  This  is  the  measure 
which  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  applies 
to  itself. 

One  of  the  most  earnest  and  serious 
problems  presented  in  every  country, 
especially  every  new  country,  is  the 
getting  of  homes.  One  of  the  most  de- 
sirable things  is  knowledge  of  opportu- 
nities for  getting  them.  Remembering 
these  things,  it  is  with  pleasure  that 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  presents 
such  articles  as  those  on  the  Tulare  lake 
lands,  given  last  week,  and  those  on 
the  rich  bottom  lands  of  Fresno  county 
on  the  Kings  river,  the  more  upland, 
but  none  the  less  desirable,  lands  around 
Dinuba  and  Reedley,  and  the  promising 
sections  around  Madera,  Merced,  Or- 
land  and  Corning,  some  of  which  have 
been  presented  with  illustrations  and 
some  without.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  other  desirable  sections, 
where  the  facilities  for  home-making 
are  good,  which  will  be  presented  in 
time — Stanislaus  county,  about  Bakers- 
field,  in  Kern  county,  the  Exeter-Lind- 
say- Porterville  citrus  region  in  Tulare 
county,  the  grape-growing  regions  in 
the  northern  part  of  San  Joaquin  and 
southern  part  of  Sacramento  counties, 
and  others. 

These  presentations,  and  all  others 
like  them  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
are  made,  not  on  the  basis  of  financial 
consideration,  but  purely  because  they 
are  justified  by  the  truth.  Reaching 
over  10,000  people  every  week,  as  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  does,  they  are 
of  interest  and  value,  not  only  to  those 
who  desire  to  make  homes  and  want  to 
know  something  in  advance  of  the  re- 
gions to  which  they  expect  to  go,  and 
to  what  they  are  adapted,  but  to  those 
who  have  homes  and  want  to  know 
something  about  the  State  in  which 
they  live. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients Is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best: 


Kendalr  Spavin  Cure 


There  is  no  use  taking  chances  on  a  lump.  You 
can  never  tell  what  it  may  develop.  If  you  have  a 
supply  of  "Kendall's"  on  hand  you  are  safe  from 
Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curband  all  forms  of 
Lameness.  The  U.  S.  Army  knows  good  things  and  buys  only  the  best. 
Experience  of  a  Government  Teamster. 

Wagoner. Ind.  Ter.,  Dec.  21, 1900. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs: — I  am  a  teamster  employed 
by  the  government.  I  have  six  mules  and  six  horses  under  my 
care, and  will  say  that  I  keep  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at  hand 
and  have  used  it  with  good  results,  especially  on  Collar 
Borctt,  Sprained  Joints  and  Klckn,  as  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  keep  mules  in  close  quarters  without  some  of  them 
getting  kicked.   Yours  truly,   JAMES  H.  HENDERSON. 


On  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  SI' 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Unequaled  lini" 
ment  for  family  use.  Book  **A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  mailed 

free.  Address 

DH.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO. 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


350,000 

Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies—the most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 


DROP  US   A   P03TAL  CARD  TO-DAY, 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GREATER  DURABILITY 

IS  ANOTHER   ADVANTAGE    OF   THE  U.  S. 


What  better  evidence  does  one  need  than  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

Colfax,  Wash.,  Sept.  10,  1902. 
In  the  last  four  years  there  have  been  something 
like  75  U.  S.  Cream  Separators  sold  from  this  cream- 
ery, and  all  the  extras  that  have  been  furnished  by 
us  are  as  follows  : 

One  crank  with  handle  cost  $2.75 
"       "     shaft  "  1.25 

Express  on  same  2.25 
This  covers  all  extras  that  we  have  any  knowl- 
edge of,  and  we  wish  to  say  that  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
separator  that  these  parts  gave  way  ;  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  party  who  had  been  running  said  separator. 
JERSEY  CREAMERY,  by  E.  H.  HlNCHCLlFF. 


If  further  evidence  is  desired,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
f  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
r  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Ajjts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEQINE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument  that  costs  only  50c. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  flffi^ffl^t^ 
FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/N    WATER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup. 
plied  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  eto  DEWEY,  STRUNG  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Prof.  Fowler's  Observations  in  Europe. 

By  D.  T.  Fowler,  Conductor  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes In  Central  and  Northern  California,  in 
the  Co  operative  Journal. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Co-operative  Union, 
at  its  last  aunual  convention,  which  was 
held  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  last  June,  elected 
me  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Union 
at  the  International  Co-operative  Alli- 
ance, which  held  its  biennial  session  at 
Manchester,  England,  from  July  21  to 
July  25,  1902.  The  Rochdale  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Co.  of  San  Francisco, 
which  is  the  central  house,  owned  and 
managed  by  the  system  of  Rochdale  as- 
sociations in  this  State,  also  made  me 
their  representative  to  this  Alliance. 

This  congress  was  one  of  the  most 
important  held  in  England  during  the 
present  year.  Its  membership  was 
drawn  from  all  nations,  and  all  having 
the  general  and  particular  welfare  of 
the  plain  people  as  their  earnest,  cen- 
tral thought. 

It  was  marked,  not  alone  by  the 
scholarly  and  able  papers  and  addresses 
delivered,  the  resolutions  passed,  the 
forward  movements  planned,  and  the 
great  good  cheer  that  came  from  the 
many  reports  of  splendid  achievements 
and  progress  made  along  the  various 
co-operative  lines  of  venture  during  the 
last  two  years,  but  in  the  high  charac- 
ter and  standing  of  the  delegates  who 
composed  this  congress.  Many  of  them 
were  men  of  national  and  some  of  inter- 
national fame. 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this 
paper  to  review  or  describe  any  of  the 
work  of  the  congress,  but  rather  to  give 
a  few  observations  made,  bearing  upon 
the  fruit  industry  of  California. 

Through  the  great  English  Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale  Society,  located  at  Man- 
chester, I  was  best  able  to  study  these 
questions  and  learn  the  demand  that 
exists  for  fruit  products  such  as  we 
can  supply  from  this  State.  This  insti- 
tution alone  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  markets  for  cured  fruit  products, 
yet  it  buys  only  a  large  portion  of  the 
cured  fruits  that  are  required  to  sup- 
ply the  numerous  co-operative  contrib- 
utive  stores  that  are  located  in  almost 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet  of  Great 
Britain.  To  give  some  general  idea  of 
the  cured  fruit  purchases  of  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society,  at  Man- 
chester, the  contracts  for  currants 
from  Greece  and  seedless  raisins  from 
Smyrna,  and  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  Smyrnas,"  will  suffice. 

Annually,  in  July,  the  Wholesale's 
buyer  for  these  products  goes  to  these 
countries  and  contracts  for  the  year's 
supply  of  these  dried  fruits.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  gentleman  a 
couple  of  days  before  he  sailed  for  the 
Mediterranean  on  his  annual  buying 
excursion  for  the  supplies  for  the  com- 
ing year.  From  him  I  learned  "that  he 
bought  of  currants  and  Smyrnas  alone 
between  5000  and  C000  tons,  and  these 
large  purchases  were  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demands  of  their  wholesale 
trade  for  the  year  passed.  This  year 
he  went  with  orders  from  the  board  of 
directors  to  make  still  larger  pur- 
chases. 

In  the  raisin  districts  of  this  State 
we  are  producing  Thompson  Seedless 
and  Sultanas  in  ever-increasing  quanti- 
ties. These  raisins,  particularly  the 
Thompson  Seedless,  are  of  the  Smyrna 
type  and  will  sell  readily  in  the  English 
markets.  This  field  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful investigation  by  our  fruit  growers. 

The  Wholesale's  buyer  has  engaged 
to  send  me  samples  of  the  several 
grades  of  this  year's  crop  of  Smyrnas, 
with  prices  paid,  that  comparison  may 
be  made  with  our  California  products. 

Of  other  types  of  raisins,  the  Valen- 
cias  are  the  most  popular.  A  very 
large  trade  in  them  is  handled  by  the 
Wholesale.  They  keep  a  resident  buyer 
at  Denia. 

A  market  for  the  best  quality  of 
seeded  raisins  may  be  developed.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  seeded  raisin  busi- 
ness, an  English  firm  put  up  a  seeder 
and  threw  upon  the  market  a  very  un- 
desirable product.  This  unfortunate 
venture  has  given  the  seed  raisin  a  se- 
vere back-set,  which  time  and  a  good, 
honest  product  only  can  retrieve.  The 


Co-operative  Wholesale  contracted  with 
a  California  firm  this  year  for  a  small 
supply  of  Fresno  seeded  raisins,  with 
the  idea  of  giving  the  goods  a  trial. 
These  goods  will  be  distributed  among 
the  various  retail  stores  for  introduc- 
tion. If  the  quality  supplied  is  as  good 
as  Fresno  can  furnish,  I  am  assured 
that  the  seeded  raisin  will  grow  rapidly 
in  popularity  and  favor  with  the  Eng 
lish  consumers. 

The  Co-operative  Wholesale  trade 
shows  that  cured  Bartlett  pears  are  a 
favorite  fruit  with  the  English  indus- 
trial classes.  They  are  more  popular, 
as  I  was  informed,  than  the  cured 
peaches.  The  Wholesale  buyer  told  me 
that  the  demand  was  large  and  contin- 
ually increasing  for  this  particular  pro- 
duct. He  remarked  that  they  could 
sell  an  unlimited  amount  of  this  fruit  if 
it  was  of  first-class  quality.  Over-sul- 
phured and  over-dried  fruits  should  be 
studiously  avoided  if  we  bid  for  this 
English  trade.  Bartlett  pears  are 
frequently  over-sulphured,  and  I  wish 
to  raise  a  warning  cry  against  this 
pernicious  practice,  for  we  will  in- 
evitably suffer  in  placing  our  cured 
fruits  in  foreign  markets  unless  we  use 
great  caution  in  the  use  of  sulphur. 
Our  cured  apricots,  plums  and  prunes 
are  highly  appreciated  in  the  trade, 
and  the  markets  may  be  widely  ex- 
tended. This  is  particularly  %rae  of 
the  better  grades  of  our  prunes. 

Last  year  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale sent  their  buyer  of  canned  goods  to 
California  and  made  large  purchases  of 
our  choice  grades  of  canned  fruits. 

I  have  chosen  to  write  only  of  the 
outlet  of  our  fruit  products  through 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  of 
Manchester,  England,  for  the  reason 
that  this  institution  represents  a  defi- 
nite trade  of  large  volume  and  im- 
portance, which  I  was  able  to  come 
closely  in  touch  with  through  the  Co- 
operative Union. 

The  Co-operators  of  Great  Britain 
number  about  2,000,000  members, 
which  represents  a  consuming  popula- 
tion of  about  10,000,000  persons.  Thus 
it  may  be  readily  inferred  that  this 
great  body  of  consumers  should  be  gen- 
erously approached  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  extension  of  the  markets 
for  the  incomparable  fruit  products  of 
our  California  orchards. 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  bring  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty-five  different  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c.  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     Ho.  133  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 
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keeps   it  fro 
breaking  and  dou 
bles  the  light. 


If  you'll  send  j  our  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


1.  12200  buys  66  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road e  miles  from  Meroed.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don  t  wait  for  your  hat  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

,  "WO  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

«„8i   ?"a<ife  raDCh'  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale 
Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced,  Cal. 
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BAILEY'H 

Hydraulic  Kam. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  la  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomlcal.  If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

l'KVCK  W.  BA1LE7. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


We  Furnish  Large  Quantiiks 

CASEIN 

FOR  TECHNICAL  PURPOSES. 

Address  D.  V.  870,  care  ALBERT  FRANK 
ft  CO.,  71  Broadway,  New  York. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sah  Francisco,  Cal. 
0»en  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAIf  DEB  BAILLIH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125:  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay  |26;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Si  DAY  BAD  Mi  at*  ik 


ntrr.  No  .itwrWno. 
J.,  ban  dtj.  Mo. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 


F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy. 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECILIAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Chapter. 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local 

Modifications. 
II.  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa- 
vors the  Growth  of  Fruits. 
III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California. 
I\  .  The  Wild  Fruits  of  California. 
V.  California  Mission  Fruits. 
VI.  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties. 
VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit. 
VIII.  The  Nursery. 
IX.  Budding  and  Grafting. 
X.  Preparation  for  Planting. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 
XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit. 
Xin.  Cultivation. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 
XVI.  The  Apple. 
XVII.  The  Apricot. 
XVIII.  The  Cherry. 
XIX.  The  Peach. 
XX.  The  Nectarine. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter. 


XXI.  The  Pear. 
XXII.  Plums  and  Prunes. 

XXIII.  The  Quince. 

XXIV.  Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 
XXV.  Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

XXVI.  Grape  Varieties  in  California. 
XXVII.  The  Date. 
XXVIII.  The  Fig. 
XXIX.  The  Olive. 
XXX.  The  Orange. 
XXXI.  The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 
XXXII.  The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine 
apple,  Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

XXXIII.  Berries  and  Currants. 

XXXIV.  Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc. 
XXXV.  Fruit    Canning,    Crystallizing  and 

Drying. 
XXXVI.  Injurious  Insects. 
XXXVII.  Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 
XXXVIII.  Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 
XXXIX.  Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 
XL.  Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 
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Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 


ALMOND  HULLERS 


A.  O.  RIX, 


 For  Sale  by  

Irving-ton,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

Done  Drying. — Fruit  drying  is  prac- 
tically completed  in  Sutter  county. 

Prospective  Railroad.  —  A  survey 
has  been  made  for  a  railroad  from  Lin- 
coln to  Vernon.  Vernon  is  a  natural 
shipping  point. 

New  Directory.  —  The  Kingsbury 
Co.  is  getting  up  a  directory  of  Sonoma 
county,  to  cover  every  resident  in  the 
cities  or  country. 

Coast  Apples. — At  the  fair  at  Ukiah 
last  week  L.  Gonzales,  L.  C.  Larson 
and  Geo.  Peldtman  of  near  Mendocino 
City,  showed  apples  of  great  merit. 

Sausal  Farm  Sold. — Napa  Regis- 
ter: Leonard  Coates  has  sold  "Sausal 
rancho,"  his  extensive  fruit  farm  on 
the  Big  Ranch  road  to  Jorgan  Hanson 
of  Fresno. 

Stampeded  Sheep.  —  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  sheep  of  a  band  of  3000,  worth 
$3  a  head,  belonging  to  Haile  &  Weltz, 
were  stampeded  over  a  200-foot  cliff  on 
the  Bidwell  ranch  by  dogs  last  week. 

Rural  Telephone. — The  orchardists 
just  south  of  Yuba  City  will  soon  have 
installed  a  rural  telephone  system.  A 
loop  line  will  be  put  up  between  Marys- 
ville  and  Yuba  City  by  the  Sunset  Com- 
pany. 

Railroad  and  Matches. — The  Dia- 
mond Match  Co.  will  locate  a  large 
match-making  plant  at  Oroville  and 
build  a  railroad  from  there  to  extensive 
timber  lands  which  they  have  bought  in 
Sierras. 

Some  Big  Things. — Argus  :  E.  H. 
Green,  one  of  Biggs'  biggest  black- 
smiths, has  completed  a  doubletree 
measuring  65  feet  in  length,  for  a  large 
traction  engine  to  draw  an  immense 
harrow  of  three  sections,  covering  a 
width  of  65  feet. 

Slump  in  Tanbark  Price. — Mendo- 
cino Beacon:  The  bottom  has  dropped 
out  of  the  tanbark  market  entirely  and 
producers  have  a  hard  time  getting 
buyers  to  take  their  bark  that  they  had 
contracted.  The  strike  of  the  tanners 
and  extension  to  Willits  of  the  railroad 
has  resulted  in  overproduction. 

Grape  Yield. — Sonoma  Index-Trib- 
une: The  yield  of  wine  and  table  grapes 
in  the  Sonoma  valley  is  the  heaviest 
known  in  years.  The  Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican says  that  there  were  last  week 
fully  5000  tons  of  grapes  still  on  the 
vines  around  Cloverdale — in  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Italian-Swiss  Agricultural 
Colony  alone  1000  tons. 

Poultry  in  Politics.  —  Petaluma 
Courier:  Candidates  for  legislative  of- 
fices in  this  and  neighboring  districts 
where  poultry  raising  is  an  industry 
have  been  active  in  putting  themselves 
in  touch  with  the  demands  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  Poultry  Keepers'  Associa- 
tion has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  vari- 
ous candidates  asking  their  views  for 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
station. 

The  Walden  Cannery. — Healdsburg 
Enterprise:  Up  to  Oct.  24  the  Walden 
cannery  had  shipped  five  cars  of  dried 
peaches,  two  cars  of  dried  pears  and 
fifteen  cars  of  dried  prunes;  of  canned 
fruits,  twelve  cars,  and  twenty  cars  of 
tomatoes;  making  a  total  of  fifty-four 
cars  sent  out.  Ten  thousand  cases  of 
tomatoes  have  been  put  up.  A  ship- 
ment of  dried  fruit  was  made  to  South 
America. 

Lompoc  Apples.  —  Record  :  Apple 
picking  is  going  ahead  with  old  time 
vigor.  The  pack  is  the  best  and  most 
perfect  as  to  size,  quality  and  freedom 
from  parasites  ever  shipped  from  these 
parts.  The  price  is  about  the  average 
and  the  yield  disappointing.  The  Simp- 
son-Hack and  Porter  Bros,  companies 
are  packing."  It  has  not  been  gener- 
ally believed  that  choice  apple  land  ex- 
tended very  far  down  the  valley,  and 
that  only  in  spots  could  the  fruit  be 
profitable  produced  below  the  Fisher 
road.  A  visit  to  some  of  the  orchards 
will  soon  dispel  that  idea.  The  fruit 
belt  extends  nearly  2  miles  farther 
down  and  makes  this  the  largest  apple 
area  in  southern  California.  The  pros- 
pect now  is  that  Lompoc  valley  will, 
within  a  very  few  years,  be  cut  up  into 
small  fruit  farms  and  become  one  of 
the  most  noted  sections  for  apple  pro- 
duction on  the  Pacific  coast. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  OCTOBER  14,  1903. 

711,091.— Plow— J  W.  Barnes,  S.  F. 
711,379  —Fish  Trap— P.  M.  Benseth,  Fairhaven, 
Wash. 

710,949. — Soda  Fountain  —  E.  J.  Calley,  Oak- 
land. Cal. 

711,098  — Wagon  Jack— G.  J.  Carr,  Oroville,  Cal. 

711.289.  — Steam  Generator— L.  D  Copeland,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

711.290.  — Steam  Generator— L.  D.  Copeland,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

711.291.  — Steam  Generator—  L.  D.  Copeland,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

711,042.— Extension  Table— S.  Dusenbery,  S.  F. 
711,102— Rock  Drill— A.  D.   Foote,  Grass  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

711,047.— Saving  Gold,  Etc.— F.  M.  Graham,  San 
Jose,  Cal 

711,157.— Harvester  G.  W.  Haines,  Stockton,  Cal. 

710.981.  — Separator- R.  W.  Jessup,  S.  F. 

710.982.  — Separator— R.  W.  Jessup,  S.  F. 
710,983  — Separator— R  W.  Jessup,  S.  F. 
711,113  — Gas  Cocks— A.  E.  Kraeger,  S.  F. 

711  068  —Vises— McMahon  &  Llndgren,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

711,331.— Slag  Steam  Generator— G.  Mitchell, 
Naco,  Ariz. 

711,332— Slag  Steam  Generator— G.  Mitchell, 
Naco,  Ariz. 

711.333.— Slag  Steam  Generator— G.  Mitchell, 
Naco,  Ariz. 

711,294.— Poultry  Fountain— F.  Pohley,  Wind- 
sor, Cal. 

711,076.— Hydraulic  Ram— J.  Richards,  S.  F. 
711,079.— Check  blocker— F.  W.  Smith.  Camp- 
bell, Cal. 

711,359  —Wood  Counter— T.  A.  Smith,  Azusa,  Cal. 
711,453.— Telephones -W.  F.  Smith,  S.  F. 
711.135.— Water   Closet— J.  Stewart,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

711  086.— Piston  Packing— R.  P.  Vivian,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal 

711  088.— Potato  Slicer— W.  H.  W<  aver,  Colfax, 
Wash 

711.144 —Measuring  Apparatus— A  C.  Wright, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

711,450— Wire  Fastener— G.  H.  Wright,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among'  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific PRESS  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

HARVESTER.-No.  711,157.  Oct.  14,  1902.  G.  W. 
Haines,  Stockton.  Cal.,  assigned  to  the  Houser  & 
Haines  Manufacturing  Co.,  a  corporation  of  Stock- 
ton, Cal.  The  purpose  of  this  invention  is  to  im- 
prove what  are  commonly  known  as  "two-wheel 
sldehill  harvesters."  The  improvement  consists 
in  a  method  for  raising  either  one  of  the  driving 
wheels,  as  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  lowering 
the  other  one  by  means  of  long  screws  so  con- 
nected with  the  axles  of  the  driving  wheels  that 
said  wheels  can  be  adjusted  at  any  desired  height 
and  held  there.  In  this  construction  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  least  possible  wabble  to  the  ma- 
chine; it  is  staunch,  perfectly  adjustable  and  in 
every  sense  practical. 

Plow.— No.  711,091.  Oct.  14,  1902.  J.  W.  Barnes, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention  consists  in  a 
plow,  the  combination  of  a  moldboard  having  a 
groove  along  its  lower  edge,  and  a  reversible 
share  having  symmetrically  concaved  sides, 
pointed  ends,  and  a  tongue  on  one  edge  of  lesser 
length  than  the  share,  said  tongue  adapted  to  fit 
and  lock  in  said  groove. 

Wagon  Jack.— No.  711,098.  Oct.  14,  1902.  G.J. 
Carr,  Oroville,  Cal.,  one-half  assigned  to  Geo.  M. 
Sparks,  same  place.  The  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  provide  a  portable  apparatus  of  simple  con- 
struction by  which  the  four  wheels  may  be  lifted 
simultaneously  from  the  ground  for  purposes  of 
washing,  greasiDg,  painting,  repairing  etc.  It 
consists  of  a  wheeled  base  including  longitudinal 
and  cross  bars;  rock  shafts  journaled  across  op- 
posite ends  of  the  base  and  having  their  ends  bent 
at  right  angles  to  form  arms,  a  wagon-supporting 
frame  carried  by  the  arms,  said  arms  at  one  end 
of  the  base  being  longer  than  those  at  the  other 
end  of  said  base;  a  centrally  disposed  lever  ful- 
crumed  at  c  ne  end  to  one  of  said  rock  shafts ;  and 
links  secured  to  the  lever  at  a  point  between  the 
fulcrum  and  outer  end,  said  links  diverging  to- 
wards the  sides  of  the  wagon-supporting  frame 
and  secured  to  said  frame  at  a  point  between  the 
rock  shafts. 

Poultry  Drinking  Fountain.  —  No.  711,224. 
Oct.  14,  1902.  F.  Pohley,  Windsor,  Cal.  This  in- 
vention consists  in  the  combination  in  a  poultry 
fountain  of  a  horizontal  tubular  closed  reservoir, 
hangers  by  which  it  may  be  removably  attached 
to  the  upper  part  of  a  crate,  a  second  reservoir 
parallel  with  and  at  a  distance  beneath  the  upper 
one,  a  water  pipe  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  upper  reservoir  to  a  point  beneath  the  suiface 
of  the  water  in  the  lower  one,  an  air  pipe  extend- 
ing from  approximately  the  water  level  of  the 
lower  reservoir  to  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  one, 
drinking  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  tfte  lower 
reservoir,  said  openings  not  extending  to  the  ends 
of  the  reservoir  where  said  ends  form  cup-shaped 
receptacles  substantially  as  herein  described. 


OF  VALUE  TO  HOKSKMKN. 

Do  you  turn  your  horses  out  for  the  winter?  If 
so,  we  want  to  call  your  atrention  to  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  Horses  which  have  been  steadily 
at  work,  either  on  the  farm  or  road,  have  quite 
likely  had  some  strains  wherehy  lameness  or  en- 
largements have  been  caused.  Or  perhaps  new 
life  is  needed  to  be  infused  into  their  legs.  Qom- 
bault's  Caustic  Balsam  applied  as  per  directions, 
just  as  you  are  turning  the  horse  out,  will  be  of 
great  benefit;  and  at  this  time  when  it  can  be 
used  very  successfully.  One  great  advantage  in 
using  this  remedy  is  that  after  It  is  applied  It 
needs  no  care  or  attention,  but  does  its  work  well 
and  at  a  time  when  the  horse  is  having  a  rest.  Of 
course  it  can  be  used  with  equal  success  while 
horses  are  In  the  stable,  but  many  people  in  turn- 
ing their  horses  out  would  use  Caustic  Balsam  if 
they  were  reminded  of  it,  and  this  artiole  is  given 
as  a  reminder. 


There  Is  No  Such  Thing:  as  a  harmless 
cough.'  The  trouble  goes  from  bad  to  worse 
unless  checked.  Allen's  Lung  Balsam  cures  the 
worst  of  colds.  It  allays  inflammation  and  clears 
the  air  passages. 


Establlshttd    In  1879. 

The  business  INCUBATOR  of  the  world  is  built  by  the 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

We  build  the  KING  OF  INCUBATORS  and  you  will  make  a  mistake 
if  you  place  your  order  for  an  Incubator  without  first  investigating  the 
JUBILEE.   Our  catalogue  is  free;  send  for  it. 

Jubilee  Incubator  Co.,  517— 32nd  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


TO  VINEYARDISTS. 

After  two  years  of  fall  success  in  importing  resistant  rooted  vines  I  would  inform  the  vineyardists 
intending  to  plant  next  season's  resistant  stocks  to  inquire  of  me  for  the  conditions  and  prices.  By 
contract  between  me  and  the  largest  vine  nursery  in  France,  owned  by  H  Raymond,  I  have  the  agency 
for  the  United  States,  and  especially  for  the  State  of  California,  and  I  will  be  able  to  furnish  the  best 
stocks  at  very  low  figures.  I  call  attention  especially  to  the  grafted  stock  on  the  best  rooted  resistant 
vines.  The  price  for  grafted  rooted  vines  will  range  for  the  first  choice  from  135  to  $55  per  thousand, 
according  to  quality  and  variety.    The  Order  Mast  Be  Received  Before  NOVEMBER  aoth. 


F\    B.  VADON, 


Cloverdale,  Ceil. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


:|N: 


GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 


The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California 

Peas. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


.a 


CALF 
DYSPEPSIA, 

like  prtcttcally  all  other 
kinds  of  dyspepsia  and  la- 
digestion  results  from 
"bolting"  or  i.i.h..-  the 
food  too  rapldlj.  Thispre- 


i  the 


prope: 

ture  of  saliva  and  other 
digestive  Buhatances.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  calf  gettlnir  dya^ 
pepsla.  scours,  potbelly,  flu,,  etc.,  while  sucking  its  "  ^ 
mother  tinier  caused  by  the  milk  being  too  rich?  It's 
ture  s  oivn  way  you  know.  Our 

COMMON  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

is  also  "nature  s  own  way"  arid  milk  con  l.e  reeulated 
p.rf.olljas  ropar.ls  qualltj  ind  qiianlltj.  Cake,  doj ust  00 
well  as  when  otic-king  their  mother,  nod  the  feeder  absolute- 
ly pro.enti  their  ouckln,.  the  cow.  when  weaned.  Gold  Medal 
Pan  Ajner  ran  Eipo„tlon.  Only  feeder  adopted  b,  Eiperl- 
T  Z;l„?,"'J"'-"m  Dnrmbla,  olrnple.eco- 

nomloal  prtotloal  ,„d  ,ol,„,l|,c.  ITlcSl-On.  gent postpaid 
.for  11.76.  Our  Cow,  Relief  ie  guoionteed 
I  to  cure  Caked  Ban  in  12  to  24  hours. 
I  Sample  box  by  moll  60c.  Pond  for  22  rea- 
ions  why  you  should  use  a  feeder. 
Sold  by  one  denier  In  every  town. 

10.  11.  Jlfir.  Co.,  llox  1  7  I.jndnn.Vt. 


m 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY  BOOAKDDB  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  Inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa^t 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  jtory,  Culture  and  Coring. 


BY  gdstav  bisen. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Pctblishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

SSO  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


Fceds-^Fceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IB  CLOTH. 
Price,  «25  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 


A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


330  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOBS,  ORAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples, 

334  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


D  II  P"T"  I  I  P  P  CURED  while  you  work.  You 

■»  v  '  '  w  l»  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 
AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Rural  Box  61. 


W.  J.  EMBRKK, 

El  Monte,  Cal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  BEKD,  MUM  Building,  San  Francisco 
Room*  20-3  ■ ,  7th  Floor. 

"Catalogue  S 


to-date 


Every  horticulturist 
should  have  It.  40  papes 
of  new  Information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
„  dreds  of  others  and  have 
j  stock  that  will  please  you, 
~o  therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  Interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAQNBR'B  NUKSERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

GINSENC. 

Plants  and  Seeds  at  Fair  Prices.  Buy  at  head- 
quarters and  save  50%  to  100%.  Best  Culture  Book 
published,  10c.  Price  List  free.  Write  now. 
GINSENG. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

Tremont  Bldg..  I.,  Boston,  Mass. 


When 

ye  hae  naethinp 
else  to  do  stick  in  a 
tree.    It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 

Wearetheoriginatorsand  growers 
'  the  famous 


of 


Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 


  Q 


R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890 
San  Dlmaa,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal 


(2alimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any- 
time. Correspondence  solicited. 
800  acres  of  nurseries. 

Send   4c      ^or  ,arKe  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FHNCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

18.      FRESNO  CAL. 


Box 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOGUE   AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 


Guaranteed  for  . 
it  is  of  the  best. 


years.   Everything  that  goes  into 


DESCRIPTION.-IWj,  24-inch  X  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter,  4- bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nioely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

&  D   ROOF  PAINTS^ 

•      V^W      M       •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Flumes.     Fire-proof.     Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  Rich  River 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions— over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   SI  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  £0  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 


ALSO 


JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-11   market   St.   San  Francisco. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  to 
TUB.  CELBBRATED 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x39  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

619-21 H  4th  Street. 
^T.  LOUIS.  MO. 


AGENTS 
WANTED 


WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114, 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WIL/VVINGTON,  DBUAVI/ARE. 

GUNPOWDER. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 


manufacturer! 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


I  to  be  taken  from 
the  Library. ♦  ♦♦♦ 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  8,  1902. 


THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Nevada  State  University. 

We  are  glad  to  have  opportunity  to  show  a  neighborly  satisfaction  over  the  progress 
of  the  chief  educational  institution  of  our  sister  State  on  the  east  and  to  show  our  readers 
its  distinguished  president  and  a  general  view  of  the  buildings  in  which  his  well-selected 
faculty  and  its  large  numbers  of  pupils  do  their  work  together.  The  last  annual  register 
shows  a  total  of  414  pupils,  of  which  231  are  young  men  and  183  young  women.  This  atten- 
tion to  higher  education  is  very  creditable,,  and  the  number  of  pupils  collected  is  gratify  - 
ingly  large  considering  the  population  of  Nevada.  The  State  University  is  the  head  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State,  and  is  in  fact  the  only  institution  of  college  grade  in  Ne- 
vada. It  is  eligibly  situated  at  Reno,  a  thriving  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  campus 
of  nearly  forty  acres  beautifully  located  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  city.  There  are 
nine  buildings  now  in  use,  eight  of  which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  and 
they  show  in  a  general  way  the  housing  of  the  institution.  They  include  very  creditable 
equipment  for  instruction,  and  yet  the  University  shares  with  other  of  the  newer  institu- 
tions of  the  farther  West  the  embarrassment  of  inadequate  space  for  the  fullest  discharge 
of  its  work. 

The  president  of  the  University,  Dr.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  is  a  widely  known  educator  and  was 
thoroughly  fitted  for  his  work  by  his  training  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  by  ex- 
perience in  the  several  positions  to  which  he  was  called  in  Eastern  institutions  before  com- 
ing to  this  coast.    We  are  particularly  drawn  to  him  by  his  earnest  work  for  the  promo- 


The  Buildings  of  the  Nevada  State  University  at  Reno. 


Dr.  J   E.  Stubbs.  President  of  Nevada  State  University. 

tion  of  agricultural  education  and  agricultural  science.  He  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  position  in  the  councils  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  held 
the  presidency  thereof  during  1899  and  1900.  At  the  long-to-be- 
remembered  meeting  which  this  body  held  in  San  Francisco,  and 
which  was  attended  by  leading  educators  from  all  over  the  country, 
Dr.  Stubbs  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  occasion  and 
demonstrated  to  the  acceptance  of  all  that  the  inspiring  activity 
and  energy  of  the  Pacific  coast  comport  well  with  the  qualities  of 
a  scholarly  gentleman. 

Dr.  Stubbs  is  director  of  the  Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  which  is  at  the  University  in  that  State  as  in  California, 
and  it  is  in  fact,  chiefly  because  of  the  work  of  this  station,  that  it 
occurred  to  us  to  give  our  readers  a  glance  at  the  Nevada  Uni- 
versity. The  Station  staff  at  Reno  is  well  known  in  California. 
Prof.  R.  H.  McDowell,  who  has  the  branches  of  agriculture  and 
animal  industry,  has  published  bulletins  which  are  very  suggestive 
in  some  parts  of  California.  Prof.  N.  E.  Wilson  has  participated 
very  acceptably  at  our  dairy  conventions.  We  would  speak  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  of  the  work  of  Prof.  P.  Beveridge  Kennedy, 
botanist  and  horticulturist,  and  Instructor  S.  B.  Doten,  entomolo- 
gist, who  have  jointly  completed  a  piece  of  exploration  and  eco- 
nomic study  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  important  which 
has  been  done  for  the  advancement  of  its  State  by  any  Pacific  coast 
station.  This  work  is  a  careful  exploration  of  the  Nevada  ranges, 
the  report  of  which  will  be  of  great  and  lasting  value'  to  the  de- 
velopment not  only  of  Nevada,  but  of  adjacent  parts  of  California. 
On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  give  an  opening  chapter  of  this 
report,  from  which  the  reader  can  judge  for  himself  of  its  per- 
tinence and  value.  Later  parts  which  we  shall  present  in  future 
issues  will  give  our  readers  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  present 
features  of  Nevada  ranging  and  of  the  plants,  both  good  and  bad, 
which  are  chiefly  encountered.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  the  several  sta- 
tions on  this  coast  are  taking  up  this  work  in  the  promotion  of  the 
live-stock  interests.  All  the  way  from  Arizona  to  Washington  we 
are  advancing  toward  better  understanding  of  range  conditions  and 
of  ways  by  which  they  may  be  bettered.  Nevada  has  taken  place 
in  this  work,  and  the  preliminary  showing  of  results  by  Messrs. 
Kennedy  and  Doten  promises  that  much  will  be  accomplished  by 
their  undertaking. 
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The  Week. 

We  go  to  press  the  day  after  election  and  in  the 
wake  of  unsettled  affairs  which  usually  follows  such  a 
stirring  event.  Evidently  the  country  is  safe,  al- 
though the  statistical  experts  are  not  yet  sure 
exactly  how  it  has  been  accomplished.  On  the  whole 
it  has  been,  in  California  at  least,  a  campaign  of 
much  decency  and  self-restraint,  and  nothing  has 
occurred  to  mar  the  onward  course  of  local  develop- 
ment. The  favoring  conditions  of  the  last  few  years 
will  evidently  be  continued.  Prices  may  be  tem- 
porarily unsettled,  for  people  have  been  too  busy  to 
trade  largely,  but  the  sound  condition  of  values  and 
traffic  remains  and  greater  activity  will  be  mani- 
fested as  chances  for  commercial  disturbances  have 
been  removed. 

Since  last  week's  rains  beautiful  weather  has  gen- 
erally prevailed  and  winter  work  is  going  on  well. 
Everything  is  favorable  for  a  good  year  out  of  doors 
to  all  who  fitly  labor  for  it. 

The  wheat  situation  is  still  strong,  though  high 
holding  and  careful  bidding  do  not  work  out  in  large 
transactions.  Disengaged  ships  reach  more  than 
twice  the  tonnage  of  the  same  date  last  year  and 
charter  rates  are  less  than  half  as  much.  Wheat 
futures  are  less  strong  than  spot  and  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  statistics  are  on  the  side  of  the  bears — 
though  at  the  close  the  outlook  is  good,  the  Aus- 
tralian demand  acting  well.  Barley  is  rather  quiet, 
though  prices  hold  up  well.  Oats  are  doing  well. 
Beans  are  being  shaded  a  little  and  are  easier. 
Millstuffs  are  still  high.  Hay  is  in  light  receipt 
and  firm.  Fresh  meats  are  steady.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  firm  and  fancy  ranch  eggs  in  light 
supply.  Poultry  is  well  worked  off  though  Eastern 
arrivals  are  free.  Fine  young  chickens  are 
in  request,  while  old  birds  are  less  active,  and  tur- 
keys are  quiet.  Fancy  Salinas  Burbank  potatoes 
are  still  in  sharp  demand  and  sell  well,  while  river 
potatoes  are  easy.  Sweet  potatoes  sell  well.  Onions 
are  unchanged.  New  crop  of  oranges  from  Butte 
and  Placer  counties  bring  full  prices.  By  steamer 
to  Australia  200  tons  of  citrus  fruit  went  out — the 
largest  shipment  of  this  kind  ever  sent  across  the 
Pacific  ocean.  If  this  shipment  is  landed  in  good 
condition,  an  outlet  in  that  direction  is  expected. 
Fancy  apples  are  still  high.  Oregon  apples  are  com- 
ing in  by  rail.  Dried  fruits  are  selling  well  with  fine 
apricots  in  the  lead.  The  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  advanced  prices  \c  per  pound  on  2  and  3- 
crown  loose  Muscatels  and  10c  per  twenty-pound  box 
for  2  and  3-crown  London  Layers.  Prices  for  the 
other  grades  remain  unchanged.  Honey  prices  are 
about  the  same.    The  wool  trade  is  described  in  our 


Market  Review.  The  trade  is  hardly  as  active  as 
described.  _ 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  December  26  in 
this  city  will  have  another  chance  to  proclaim 
against  the  private  cars  which  keep  the  railways 
from  being  as  magnanimous  as  they  desire  to  be. 
The  private  car  company  is  the  "  wicked  partner  " 
which  is  always  keeping  the  railways  from  realizing 
millenarian  philanthropy  in  management.  The 
growers  thought  they  had  the  wicked  partner  ex- 
pelled from  the  business,  but  they  are  disappointed, 
for  it  is  announced  that  the  Southern  Pacific  road 
has  renewed  its  three-year  contract  for  the  use  of 
Armour  &  Co. 's  refrigerator  cars  in  the  California 
fruit  traffic.  It  is  stated  that  the  Santa  Fe  had  per- 
sisted in  its  refusal  to  renew  its  contract  with  the 
Armour  Company  and  will  insist  upon  using  its  own 
cars,  over  4000  having  been  built  by  the  company 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  however,  claims  to  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  using  the  cars.  The 
railways,  according  to  report,  "  hoped  to  eradicate 
the  alleged  evil  of  the  ownership  of  private  cars, 
which  costs  the  railroads  of  the  country  over  $10,- 
000,000  yearly  in  mileage  charges  and  is  a  constant 
source  of  rate  demoralization."  It  is  too  bad  that 
Armour  is  able  to  hold  up  such  well  disposed  corpo- 
rations which  are  credited  with  great  power  to  do 
what  they  like.  He  apparently  has  more  influence 
than  all  the  producers  of  California  and  if  these  pro- 
ducers could  organize  with  Armour  for  president  and 
general  manager,  it  would  be  a  great  scheme.  But 
let  all  come  to  the  convention  and  hear  Mr.  R.  D. 
Stephens  about  the  situation. 

And  now  the  immigation  authorities  at  New  York 
have  held  up  a  lot  of  Cuban  children  who  came  con- 
signed to  a  crank  community  in  California  until  the 
California  Immigration  Commissioner  can  ascertain 
whether  the  California  community  is  a  proper  place 
for  the  children  to  go.  It  is  well  that  such  investi- 
gation should  be  made.  We  have  had  too  many  im- 
portations of  young  people  to  be  placed  in  the  charge 
of  people  who  have  come  to  California  to  work  their 
fellow  men  in  various  ways.  The  climate  is  good, 
and  in  too  many  cases  the  children  have  had  to  live 
largely  upon  it  while  performing  menial  tasks  in- 
stead of  being  educated  in  practical  arts  as  promised 
their  trustful  parents  and  guardians.  Some  swindles 
of  this  sort  have  given  the  State  a  bad  name  to  which 
it  had  no  sort  of  desert  because  the  swindlers  and 
the  swindled  all  were  from  abroad.  This  sort  of 
thing  should  be  stamped  out,  and  the  proposed  ex- 
amination into  the  community  in  question  will  do  no 
harm  if  the  community  is  all  right. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  restrain- 
ing the  mining  debris  from  ruining  low  lands  and 
streams,  as  described  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
of  August  30,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  work 
is  to  proceed  forthwith.  The  announcement  is  made 
from  Marysville  that  the  War  Department  accepted 
the  bid  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Pacific  Company  for 
$27,940.50  for  the  construction  of  the  first  of  four 
great  barriers  to  be  thrown  across  the  Yuba  river, 
10  miles  above  Marysville.  Representatives  of  the 
contractors  have  reached  the  place  and  work  on  the 
mammoth  dam  will  be  begun  at  once.  The  greatest 
difficulty  lies  in  getting  the  necessary  lumber  over 
the  roads.  A  big  force  of  men  will  be  put  to  work 
so  as  to  rush  matters  before  high  water  comes.  As 
we  are  likely  to  have  a  heavy  winter  this  year  it  will 
be  a  good  thing  to  be  sure  that  the  debris  stays 
where  it  is. 

The  growth  of  our  trade  connection  with  Pacific 
countries  is  apparent  in  the  report  that  the  Messa- 
geries  Maritime  de  France,  a  French  line  of  steam- 
ships, is  negotiating  for  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  part  of  the  trade  be- 
tween this  port  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  Far  East  and  Europe,  New  Caledonia 
and  Tahiti  also  will  be  on  the  route  proposed.  The 
Messageries  Maritime  is  one  of  the  largest  fleets  sail- 
ing between  European,  Australian  and  Asiatic  ports. 
It  has  sixty-two  vessels,  and  a  total  tonnage  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  It  also  has  a  service  down 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  besides  one  covering  the 
whole  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Black  sea.  It  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  have  another  hold  on  the 
outside  world  such  as  this  transportation  line  offers. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Asparagus  Rust  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  you  will  please  find  a 
stem  of  asparagus  covered  with  rust.  All  the  plants 
above  ground  are  being  killed  by  it;  as  yet  the  roots 
seem  unaffected  by  it,  but  the  new  shoots  are  cov- 
ered soon  after  coming  above  ground.  I  have  a  large 
seed  bed  similarly  affected  and  hence  desire  to  know 
if  the  disease  will  kill  the  succeeding  years.  This 
summer  has  been  unusually  foggy  and  cool.  I  have 
never  noticed  the  rust  before,  and  not  until  a  month 
ago.  I  wish  to  know  what  would  be  desirable  to  do 
under  the  circumstances. — Grower,  Haynes,  Los 
Angeles  county. 

To  the  Editor: — Inclosed  you  will  find  a  branch  of 
asparagus  with  rust  on  it  which  developed  in  the 
patch  in  the  last  week.  Please  let  me  know  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if  it  is  the  Eastern  rust? — 
Subscriber,  Tia  Juana,  San  Diego  county. 

We  recognized  on  the  specimens  sent  by  both 
correspondents  the  asparagus  rust  which  is  working 
such  havoc  at  the  East.  It  was  supposed  that  it  had 
not  yet  secured  entrance  to  this  State.  We  had  re- 
peatedly requested  readers  to  advise  us  immediately 
if  they  noticed  any  disease  on  their  plants,  and  until 
the  above  were  received  nothing  was  reported.  It 
is  true  that  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Harkness,  a  pro- 
fessional mycologist,  recorded  the  disease  near  Sac- 
ramento, but  he  was  either  mistaken  or  the  trouble 
was  stamped  out,  for  subsequent  examination  did  not 
disclose  it.  So  sure  was  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture that  our  State  was  free  from  the  disease  that 
on  September  25  the  following  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  All  asparagus  roots  and  seed  raised  in  any 
place  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  California 
are  hereby  prohibited  from  being  planted  or  offered  for 
sale,  gift,  or  distribution  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
California. 

As  soon  as  the  specimens  were  received  from  our 
correspondents  in  southern  California  we  reported 
the  matter  to  Mr.  Alexander  Craw  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  that  he  might  have  full  time 
for  official  effort  to  act  in  suppression  of  the  evil  in 
advance  of  publication.  Mr.  Craw  proceeded  in  his 
usual  energetic  manner  and  we  believe  everything 
has  been  done  to  prevent  distribution  of  the  disease 
from  the  sources  reported  to  us.  Local  investiga- 
tion by  the  county  horticultural  commissioners  inter- 
ested has,  we  understand,  brought  to  light  some 
other  cases — all  so  far  in  southern  California  and 
remote  from  our  chief  growing  and  canning  districts. 
The  cases  found  have  been  given  heroic  treatment, 
the  beds  being  covered  with  dry  litter  and  burned 
over.  The  roots  also  are  to  be  thrown  out  and 
burned  on  the  spot  and  the  ground  planted  to  some- 
thing else.  In  this  way  the  succession  of  the  disease 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  prevented. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  every  aspara- 
gus grower  at  once  make  careful  examination  of  the 
summer  growth  of  his  plants,  if  he  has  not  already 
burned  it  over.  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  for  ex- 
amination anything  that  has  an  abnormal  look,  that 
every  occurrence  of  the  trouble  be  at  once  detected. 
Concerning  the  destructive  character  of  the  disease 
and  the  desirability  of  excluding  it  from  our  com- 
mercial fields,  the  following  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Woods, 
pathologist  and  physiologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  of 
pressing  importance: 

Asparagus  rust  (Puccinia  asparagi)  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  and  was  introduced  into  New  Jersey  in  1896, 
and  in  the  succeeding  four  years  spread  over  the 
whole  eastern  and  central  United  States,  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  damage.  It  now  occurs  as  far 
west  as  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  occurs  nearly  everywhere  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  keep 
the  rust  out  of  California.  The  greatest  danger  lies 
in  the  introduction  of  the  rust  in  young  plants  from 
the  East,  and  to  make  any  quarantine  effective  the 
importation  of  asparagus  roots  or  plants  from  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  would  have  to  be  entirely 
prohibited.  If  the  California  growers  now  purchase 
any  plants  from  the  Eastern  States  it  will  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the 
disease  in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  impossible  to 
determine,  from  an  examination  of  roots  of  young 
plants,  whether  or  not  they  are  affected  by  rust,  as 
the  fungus  lives  inside  the  tissues  of  the  plants  and 
does  not  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  plant  until  it  is 
nearly  grown,  when  it  bursts  through  the  stem  and 
leaves  in  the  same  way  that  the  grain  rusts  do.  No 
distinction  can  be  made  between  healthy  and  dis- 
eased plants,  as  far  as  importations  into  California 
are  concerned. 

The  importation  of  asparagus  seed  will  also  be  at- 
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tended  with  considerable  risk.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  rust  fungus  exists  inside  the  seed,  but  in 
the  process  of  gathering  and  cleaning  the  seed  will 
come  into  contact  with  the  rusty  branches  and  get 
covered  with  the  spores  of  the  fungus. 

The  fact  that  this  disease  has  appeared  in  isolated 
instances  in  this  State  does  not  diminish  in  the  least 
the  importance  of  the  effort  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  to  prevent  its  access  to  our  largest 
growing  districts.  Growers  and  seedsmen  should 
take  the  most  active  precautions  that  roots  or  seeds 
are  not  taken  from  any  locality  whatever  where  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist  or  to  have  existed.  We 
have  too  much  at  stake  to  take  a  single  chance  in 
this  direction. 

Fresno  Sand  for  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  the  Sugar  prune  on  almond 
stock  succeed  on  land  described  as  "  Fresno  Sands," 
in  the  "Soil  Survey  Around  Fresno,"  by  Thomas  H. 
Means  and  J.  G.  Holmes.  Land  can  be  irrigated 
from  about  April  1  to  July  31.  This  land  is  good  for 
peaches,  but  the  cost  of  pruning  and  caring  for  peach 
trees,  and  the  high  cost  of  getting  the  cured  fruit 
into  the  sweat  box — $30  to  $40  per  ton — and  the  low 
price  received — $80  to  $90  per  ton — somewhat  dis- 
courages peach  planting  for  drying.  There  are  some 
kinds  of  grapes  that  do  well  on  this  land,  but  the 
phylloxera  has  got  me  scared.  Any  advice  you  can 
give  me  will  be  appreciated. — Subscriber,  Oleander. 

The  Sugar  prune  does  well  on  almond,  and  the 
almond  is  probably  the  best  root  for  the  sort  you 
describe,  except  where  the  water  may  have  been  un- 
duly raised  by  irrigation.  We  do  not,  however,  like 
the  proposition  of  turning  to  prunes  to  avoid  cost  of 
pruning,  etc.  We  have  already  too  many  prune 
orchards  running  on  low-cost  lines.  There  are  some 
locations,  too,  where  the  prune  does  not  bear  regu- 
larly, or  when  bearing  does  not  reach  highest  prune 
quality.  The  peach  well  handled  pays  its  way  well, 
and  personally  we  would  rather  take  our  chances  on 
a  peach  investment  than  a  prune  in  the  Fresno 
region.  Few  places  can  compete  with  that  region 
with  the  peacb,  and  there  are  many  regions  that  can 
do  better  with  prunes.  As  for  the  grape  phylloxera, 
too  many  people  are  scared  already.  The  French 
wine  crop  was  almost  wiped  out  by  it  twenty  years 
ago,  but  is  now  larger  than  ever.  We  can  do  as  well  in 
California  and  we  shall. 

Apples  for  Shasta  County. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  the  Duchess  a  better  and  more 
profitable  market  apple  than  the  Gravenstein  for 
upland  near  Anderson  ?  Is  the  White  Arctic  better 
for  the  same  purpose  than  the  White  Astrachan  ? 
Do  you  think  Skinner's  Seedling  will  do  well  here  ? — 
S.  Hilton,  Shasta  county. 

The  Duchess  is  a  safer  apple  than  the  Gravenstein 
in  the  interior.  The  latter  is  shy  in  some  places,  but 
on  the  mountains  might  be  expected  to  do  better 
than  in  the  valleys.  The  White  Astrachan  is  very 
satisfactory  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valleys  and 
foothills.  The  White  Arctic  we  do  not  know.  Skin- 
ner's Seedling  ought  to  do  well,  but  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tried  in  interior  situations.  It  has  very 
fine  foliage,  which  is  a  good  point  for  a  hot  region. 
Can  our  Shasta  county  readers  help  with  accounts  of 
their  experience  ? 

Prune  Fed  Pork. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  whether  the 
experiment  of  fattening  hogs  with  small  sized  dried 
prunes  has  ever  been  tried  or  not,  and  if  so,  what 
are  their  relative  value  as  compared  with  wheat  or 
barley. — A  Subscriber,  Kernville. 

Yes,  prune  feeding  of  hogs  has  been  tried  to  some 
extent.  Analyses  of  the  substances  you  mention 
show  that  100  pounds  of  dried  prunes  are  equivalent 
to  82  pounds  of  barley  or  to  84  pounds  of  wheat  for 
feeding  purposes. 

Attractions  for  Gophers. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  us  whether 
or  not  the  planting  of  potatoes  among  young  fruit 
trees  is  detrimental  to  the  latter  on  account  of  at- 
tracting gophers — more  than  corn  and  beans  would 
do  ?  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  after  effects  of 
two  or  three  years  of  potato  cultivation  in  young 
orchards  is  almost  fatal  to  the  trees,  the  gophers  be- 
ing still  attracted  by  what  remnants  there  are  of  the 
potato  crop. — A  Subscriber,  Watsonville. 

We  presume  what  is  said  about  the  prolonged 
effects  of  potato  growing  is  true  where  scant  sum- 
mer cultivation  allows  some  potatoes  to  continually 
volunteer  and  form  some  small  tubers  which  are 


toothsome  to  the  gophers,  or  where  the  climate  is 
mild  enough  to  allow  the  potato  to  steal  a  march  by 
growth  during  the  rainy  season.  You  are  surely 
likely  to  have  more  gophers  in  a  potato  than  in  a 
corn  or  bean  field,  and  young  trees  will  suffer  most 
where  most  gophers  are. 

Die  back  in  Apples  and  Plums. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  fifty  or  more  eight  to  ten- 
year-old  Ben  Davis  apple  trees  suffering  from  some 
difficulty.  A  few  of  the  worst  are  ruined.  Some  are 
only  affected  on  one  side.  The  top  twigs  suffer  most. 
The  leaves  are  yellowish  brown.  The  twigs,  after 
starting,  seem  to  labor  under  some  great  difficulty — 
the  side  buds  have  no  leaves  ;  the  leader,  seemingly 
discouraged,  sends  out  numerous  side  twigs,  only  in 
turn  to  fail,  giving  the  tree  an  unusually  brushy  or 
broom-like  appearance.  In  the  worst  cases  the 
leader  dies.  The  lower  limbs  continue  to  thrive.  The 
tree  ceases  bearing — at  least  on  the  part  affected. 
Trees  that  seem  uninjured  bear  lightly  (green  apples 
were  numerous  in  the  orchard  last  summer).  I  am 
told  that  bud  blight  is  the  cause,  but  would  iike  fur- 
ther information.  Bradshaw  plum  trees  and  Italian 
prunes  near  by  seem  in  a  few  cases  suffer  in  about 
the  same  way,  but  no  twigs  are  dead  on  them  yet. 
They  just  cease  bearing  or  the  fruit  is  small,  leaves 
seem  unhealthy  and  drawn  up.  Please  inform  me 
through  your  valuable  paper  the  cause  and  remedy. 
— James  Shearer,  Payette,  Idaho. 

It  seems  to  be  a  case  of  dieback  from  inhospitable 
conditions  in  the  soil.  The  twigs  show  no  sign  of  dis- 
ease known  to  us.  Dieback  may  occur  from  a  water- 
logged subsoil  resulting  from  lack  of  drainage  to 
allow  escape  of  excessive  water  either  from  rainfall 
or  irrigation.  Dieback  also  occurs  from  exactly 
opposite  conditions,  viz.,  the  lack  of  water  enough  to 
support  the  tree  in  attaining  vigorous  growth  and 
maintaining  sap  flow  to  carry  on  growth  and  com- 
pensate for  evaporation.  There  is  also  dieback  from 
intrusion  of  frost  during  the  growing  season  of  the 
tree.  There  are  no  very  striking  differences  in  the 
effects  produced  in  the  twigs  by  these  causes,  except 
that  the  frost  injury  may  come  upon  well-grown  twigs. 
Our  correspondent's  specimens  are  not  well  grown; 
they  are  scant  and  dwindling.  The  presumption  is 
that  the  trouble  is  either  lack  of  moisture  or  excess 
of  it  in  the  subsoil.  The  remedy  in  the  first  case  is 
irrigation,  in  the  second  drainage. 

Small  Irrigation  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  wish  to  irrigate  about  two 
acres  of  garden,  soil  deep,  sandy  loam  underlain  with 
gravel,  and  abundance  of  water  within  15  feet.  I 
can  get  good  well  by  driving  l£-inch  pipe.  Will  that 
do  for  irrigating  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of  pump  should  I 
use,  and  what  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  power  to 
run  it  ?  About  how  much  water  per  hour  will  I  be 
able  to  get  from  a  well  of  that  size. — Subscriber, 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

If  you  have  a  fairly  good  place  for  wind  you  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  all  the  water  you  need  with  a  wind- 
mill. The  size  of  mill  and  pump  best  under  your  con- 
ditions will  be  figured  out  for  you  by  those  selling 
such  machinery,  and  if  they  are  well  established 
firms  having  a  reputation  to  maintain  they  will  not 
mislead  you  if  they  can  help  it.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  wind  in  an  open  country,  a  good  12-foot 
geared  windmill  and  a  good  pump  will  give  you 
enough  water  to  cover  the  whole  area  of  your  two 
acres  1  inch  deep  every  ten  days  or  3  inches  deep 
every  month.  As  you  will  never  wish  to  cover  the 
whole  area  at  one  time  and  will  always  have  some 
roads,  etc.,  to  keep  dry,  this  water  ought  to  keep 
you  going  well.  You  will  need,  however,  a  good 
tank  or  reservoir  to  store  up  the  water  until  you  get 
head  enough  to  distribute  well.  We  cannot  tell  how 
much  water  you  get  from  a  well  of  that  size — it  de- 
pends on  the  well,  but  presumably  it  will  yield  more 
than  such  a  mill  can  raise. 

Harlequin  Cabbage  Bugs. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  insects  I  send,  and 
how  can  I  rid  my  garden  of  them  ?  They  are  very 
numerous  and  have  destroyed  my  crop  of  cabbage 
and  squash  vines,  both  this  and  last  year. — W.  J. 
Pleasants,  Winters. 

They  are  harlequin  cabbage  bugs,  but  they  will 
take  many  other  things  as  well,  as  your  experience 
shows.  They  are  sucking  insects  and  cannot  be 
poisoned.  They  can  be  killed  by  kerosene  emulsion, 
though  they  do  not  die  very  easily.  They  can  often 
be  driven  off  by  dusting  them  and  the  plants  with 
air-slaked  lime  in  which  kerosene  has  been  stirred  ao 
the  rate  of  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  to  a  quart  of  lime. 


Hulling  California  Black  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  process  of  taking  off 
the  hulls  from  the  California  black  walnut  ? — W.  A. 
Threlfall,  Stanislaus  county. 

We  know  of  none  which  is  practiced  to  any  extent 
and  no  particular  reason  why  there  should  be,  for  the 
nuts  are  of  too  little  commercial  account.  The  black 
walnuts  do  not  have  a  parting  shell ;  the  shell  has  to 
partially  decay  and  then  fall  away.  When  the  hull 
gets  into  satisfactory  disintegrating  condition  the 
nuts  can  be  cleaned  in  a  revolving  barrel  with  staves 
of  slats  or  wire,  which  keeps  the  nuts  falling  or  rub- 
bing against  each  other,  while  the  hull  powder 
escapes  through  the  slats.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  tell  a  better  way. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
November  4,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cloudy  and  foggy  weather  during  the  week  was  un- 
favorable for  fruit  drying.  Light  frost  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sacramento  Saturday  morning1  caused  no  damage. 
Nearly  all  the  prunes  and  raisins  are  cured  and  stored. 
OraDge  picking  has  commenced  in  Yuba  and  Butte 
counties  and  shipments  will  be  made  this  week;  the  fruit 
is  well  developed,  but  unfavorable  weather  has  retarded 
coloring.  The  soil  is  in  fair  condition  in  most  places  and 
plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  Some  early 
sown  grain  is  up  and  looking  well.  Green  feed  has  made 
a  good  start  and  will  soon  be  plentiful.  Stock  are  in 
good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  was  partly  cloudy  or  foggy  most  of  the 
week  and  the  temperature  nearly  normal.  The  rain  of 
the  preceding  week  caused  considerable  damage  to 
prunes  and  peaches  on  trays  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
and  to  late  grapes  on  the  vines  in  the  northern  districts. 
It  is  reported  that  the  fruit  shipments  from  San  Jose 
this  season  are  the  largest  ever  made  from  that  section; 
the  packing  houses  are  running  night  and  day.  Citrus 
fruits  are  in  excellent  condition.  New  grass  is  making 
rapid  growth  in  the  northern  districts,  and  green  feed 
will  soon  be  abundant.  Corn  picking  and  potato  dig- 
ging are  progressing.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  com- 
menced. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  clear  weather  with  pleasant  days  and  cool 
nights  prevailed  during  the  past  week.  Late  frost  oc- 
curred in  some  sections  on  Saturday  morning  but  caused 
no  damage.  The  prune  and  raisin  crops  on  the  trays  are 
drying  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  cool  nights.  The  sec- 
ond crop  of  grapes  is  being  gathered  and  shipped  to  the 
wineries.  Egyptian  corn  is  being  harvested.  The  first 
carload  of  this  year's  orange  crop  was  shipped  fromPor- 
terville  on  Friday.  The  fruit  was  well  colored  and  of 
fine  quality.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rap- 
idly, although  more  rain  is  needed  to  loosen  up  the  ground 
in  many  places.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Conditions  during  the  week  were  unfavorable  for  raisin 
making,  owing  to  foggy  or  cloudy  weather  and  heavy 
dews.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  raisin  crop  in  San 
Diego  county  has  not  yet  been  cured,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  the  yield  will  be  three  times  that  of  last  season.  No 
damage  resulted  from  the  rain  at  close  of  last  week. 
Walnut  picking  continues  slowly,  and  the  harvest  is 
ten  days  later  than  last  year.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Pasturage  was  benefited  by  the  rain 
of  last  week. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warm  weather  following 
the  rain  is  starting  feed  in  the  northern  sections.  Wal- 
nut and  bean  harvest  about  finished;  in  places  bean  crop 
lees  than  last  year;  walnut  crop  large.  Dry  plowing  in 
progress.    Citrus  fruits  coloring  in  some  places. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  conditions  during  the 
past  week  generally  favorable  for  late  crops.  Grass  Is 
making  rapid  growth.  Plowing  will  soon  commence. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  apples  gathered. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  November  5,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  | 

.66 

3.30 

6.82 

5  32 

60 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.04 

3.48 

3  90 

2.56 

72 

44 

Sacramento  

.00 

1.66 

2.1  i 

1.81 

74 

44 

.00 

1  70 

1.42 

2.06 

66 

50 

Fresno  

.00 

.40 

1.18 

1.56 

74 

42 

Independence  

.00 

.37 

1  07 

.71 

70 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

2.00 

2  86 

2  20 

78 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

.39 

2.00 

1  07 

78 

50 

.00 

.96 

.34 

.66 

72 

56 

.00 

.11 

,23 

1  04 

90 

48 
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THE  RANGE. 


Summer  Ranges  of  Western  Nevada  Sheep. 

NUMBER  I. 


By  P.  Beveridge  Kennedy  and  S.  B.  Daten  in  Bulletin  ftl  of  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Reno. 

The  Undertaking. — The  members  of  the  bot- 
anical department  of  the  Experiment  Station  spent 
the  summer  of  1901  from  June  1st  to  August  1st  on 
the  sheep  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They  trav- 
eled on  foot  from  near  Pyramid  lake  to  Sierrav  val- 
ley, thence  by  way  of  the  Little  Truckee  to  Webber 
lake,  and  from  there  to  the  American  river,  study- 
ing and  collecting  the  plants  and  grasses  on  which 
the  sheep  feed. 

There  are  many  things  that  make  this  work  im- 
portant. The  part  of  the  Sierra  they  visited 
is  the  principal  summer  range  of  many  of  the  most 
prominent  sheep  owners  in  western  Nevada  ;  and  so 
in  these  mountains  many  sheep  feed  every  summer. 
Now,  while  this  region  is  an  excellent  grazing 
country,  there  are  nevertheless  many  parts  of  it 
where  overstocking  and  dry  seasons  have  greatly  in- 
jured the  forage  in  both  quantity  an  quality.  If  in 
future  years  the  number  of  sheep  is  increased  this 
injury  will  be  aggravated,  and  will  become  much 
more  widespread,  perhaps  disastrous. 

The  time  has  therefore  come  when  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  whole  matter  is  highly  important. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  of  course  in  the  main 
already  known  to  many  sheep  owners  and  to  their 
more  intelligent  herders.  They  know  quite  ac- 
curately, that  is,  the  plants  that  furnish  the  largest 
amount  of  nutritious  food  for  sheep,  and  also  which 
will  best  endure  years  of  continuous  grazing.  This 
scattered  useful  knowledge,  however,  should  be 
brought  together  and  published  in  such  a  form  that 
it  may  be  easily  referred  to  and  may  become  more 
widely  known. 

The  Depletion  of  The  Ranges. — Altogether  too 
many  sheep  and  cattle  per  square  mile  have  been 
grazed  on  most  of  the  ranges  of  the  Western  States, 
and,  naturally  enough,  these  ranges  are  not  so  good 
as  they  used  to  be  ;  many  sections  are  permanently 
injured,  others  made  wholly  useless.  These  depleted 
ranges  should  be  made,  if  possible,  as  productive  as 
ever  by  reseeding  with  the  best  native  forage  plants 
and  grasses,  and  with  the  best  ones  from  foreign 
countries.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  especially  important  in  the 
States  where  stock  raising  is  a  leading  industry. 

On  the  public  lands  competition  among  the  lead- 
ing sheepmen  and  cattlemen  has  been  so  severe  that 
the  ranges  have  become  greatly  depleted.  In  the 
Southwest  this  was  not  due  to  ignorance.  The 
stockmen  knew  that  the  grass  would  not  last  forever. 
Each  man  planned  to  get  all  he  could  while  it  lasted. 
The  demand  for  cattle  was  strong  ;  each  man  bought 
all  he  could  in  order  that  he  might  sell  twice  as 
many  a  little  later.  The  range  was  overstocked, 
and  the  gaass  was  rapidly  disappearing.  The  spec- 
ulative boom  continued  until  there  came  the  inev- 
itable reaction  with  its  enormous  losses.  The  de- 
pleted ranges  of  the  Southwest  will  carry  now  only 
two-thirds  as  many  cattle  as  they  could  have  been 
made  to  carry.  To  a  greater  or  less  degree  this 
is  true  of  the  government  lands  everywhere.  The 
open  ranges,  like  any  range  or  any  pasture,  can 
provide  forage  for  only  a  limited  number  of  stock. 
Every  stockman  is  trying  to  get  all  the  grass  he  can 
while  it  lasts.  There  are  too  many  cattle  on  the 
cattle  ranges,  too  many  sheep  on  the  sheep  ranges. 
The  cattlemen  vary  this  proposition  by  saying  that 
there  are  apt  to  be  too  many  sheep  on  the  cattle 
ranges,  and  the  sheepmen  have  the  opposite  com- 
plaint to  make. 

On  sheep  ranges  rented  from  the  railroad  in  the 
eastern  Sierra  Nevada,  depletion  caused  by  over- 
stocking is  not  so  widespread.  As  the  sheep  increase, 
too  many  may  be  put  on  one  section,  but  in  the  main 
the  sheepman  knows  about  how  many  sheep  his  range 
will  carry  without  injury,  and  does  not  exceed  this 
number  greatly.  The  desire  to  get  rich  quickly  may 
lead  him  to  greatly  overstock  his  rented  range,  and 
then  sell  out — a  short-sighted  policy  whose  tendency 
is  to  force  him  out  of  the  business. 

Even  on  lands  actually  owned  by  the  stockman  de- 
structive overstocking  is  not  uncommon.  This  arises 
partly  from  thoughtless  ignorance,  and  in  part  from 
lack  of  prudent  foresight. 

Results  of  Overstocking. — On  any  range  land 
the  number  of  animals  which  can  safely  graze  there 
without  injuring  the  forage  is  a  limited  number,  much 
smaller  in  dry  seasons  than  in  those  whose  rainfall  is 
more  abundant.  On  a  pasture  too  many  animals  will 
eat  the  grass  too  closely  and  soon  trample  it  out. 
Bitter  and  thorny  weeds  will  produce  seed  abun- 
dantly, for  they  will  be  left  untouched.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  grass  which  occupied  the  ground 
and  choked  out  the  weeds,  changes  the  pasture  into 
a  weed  patch.  On  an  overstocked  range  for  sheep 
or  for  cattle  the  forage  is  permanently  injured  in 
much  the  same  way.  The  good  plants  are  killed  out; 
the  bad  ones  survive  because  they  have  more  room  in 
which  to  grow.    There  is  always  a  sort  of  warfare, 


a  struggle  for  existence,  going  on  among  all  the 
plants  which  occupy  the  land.  Remove  the  good 
plants,  and  you  give  the  bitter  and  thorny  kinds  an 
excellent  chance  to  grow  and  to  spread.  Thus  a  de- 
pleted range  not  only  produces  less  good  forage,  but 
it  is  also  likely  to  become  overrun  with  useless  weeds 
and  brush — an  injury  which  can  scarcely  be  re- 
paired. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  plants — the  annuals 
and  the  perennials.  The  annuals  come  up  every  year 
from  seed.  The  perennials  come  up  every  year  from 
seed  and  from  the  previous  year's  roots.  The  nutri- 
tious annuals  of  good  flavor  on  an  overstocked  range 
get  little  chance  to  produce  seed.  The  perennials 
can  not  go  to  seed  either;  but  this  does  not  matter  so 
much,  for  their  roots  live  through  the  winter,  and,  so 
long  as  the  crown  is  uninjured  and  the  roots  are  not 
torn  up,  the  perennials  reappear  every  summer.  The 
annuals  are  likely  to  disappear  first  on  an  over- 
stocked sheep  range ;  then  the  perennials  grow 
dwarfed  and  stunted,  and  slowly  die  out;  all  the  while 
bitter  and  thorny  weeds  and  brush  which  the  sheep 
have  avoided  have  had  a  good  chance  to  produce  seed 
and  to  spread  all  over  the  country.  When  just  about 
enough  sheep,  however,  are  grazing  on  the  range,  the 
annuals  produce  seed  enough  to  keep  on  growing, 
and  the  perennials  send  more  strength  into  their 
roots,  which  grow  stronger  and  deeper,  and  so  can 
produce  a  good  crop  of  leaves  and  stems  the  next 
year. 

Besides  being  injured  by  the  destruction  of  nutri- 
tious plants,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
poorer  sorts,  overstocked  ranges  are  injured  by 
the  destructive  changes  in  the  character  of  the  soil 
itself.  Some  soils  are  so  loosened  by  the  trampling 
hoofs  of  the  stock  that  on  the  hillsides  the  finest  part 
is  washed  away  by  the  rains.  Other  soils  are  ham- 
mered down  so  hard  that  the  rain  and  the  melted 
snow  run  off  from  the  surface  in  the  spring  floods  and 
are  of  little  use  to  the  thirsty  plants. 

Can  the  Ranges  be  Improved  ? — There  is  no  use  in 
talking  about  these  various  ways  in  which  overstock- 
ing injures  the  range  unless  we  are  ready  to  consider 
some  means  of  bringing  the  grass  back  on  the  de- 
pleted ranges. 

Can  the  forage  on  the  public  lands  be  improved  ? 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  public  lands  do  not  sup- 
port as  many  sheep  and  cattle  now  as  they  did  twenty 
years  ago  ? 

Are  there  not  too  many  sheep  and  cattle  on  the 
government  lands  even  now  ? 

What  will  this  lead  to  twenty  years  from  now  ? 

How  can  the  past  injury  be  repaired  and  how  can 
further  damage  be  prevented  ? 

When  the  open  range  grows  poorer  every  year, 
the  stockmen  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  situa- 
tion. Perhaps  they  meet  and  agree  to  divide  the 
range,  each  man  to  keep  his  cattle  on  his  own  land, 
the  sheepmen  to  stay  in  their  own  division  and  the 
cattlemen  in  theirs.  By  this  unlawful  arrangement, 
new  men  are  to  some  extent  kept  out  of  the  business; 
and  just  so  long  as  the  agreement  is  held  to,  there  is 
not  so  much  reason  for  great  overstocking  of  the 
range.  A  sort  of  order  thus  grows  out  of  chaos.  A 
kind  of  government  replaces  anarchy;  but  it  is  a 
government  by  the  strongest,  and  there  is  sure  to  be 
strife  among  the  strong  ones.  Perhaps  one  group  of 
men  holding  one  portion  of  the  public  range  by  force 
of  arms  or  by  force  of  agreement  may  decide  also  not 
to  overstock  their  range  and  to  improve  it  by  sowing 
the  seed  of  valuable  grasses  and  forage  plants. 

This  is  not  likely  to  occur,  because  the  reseeding  of 
a  large  tract  is  a  costly  undertaking,  and  one  still  so 
largely  an  experiment  whose  results  cannot  clearly 
be  foreseen  that  no  stockman  will  be  likely  to  under- 
take the  reseeding  of  lands  not  his  own.  How,  then, 
shall  the  open  ranges  of  the  public  lands  be  made 
fully  productive  again  ? 

Suggestions. — A  socialist  has  suggested  that  this 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  General  Government  as 
a  public  work  to  be  paid  for  by  taxation  of  the  whole 
people;  that  seed  should  be  collected,  enormous  grass 
farms  planted  and  that  the  seed  raised  on  these 
farms  should  be  sown  far  and  wide  on  the  ranges,  and 
that  the  cost  of  all  this  enormous  undertaking  should 
be  borne  by  the  General  Government. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Government 
should  reseed  its  lands  and  then  rent  them  or  lease 
them  for  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  reseeding.  This 
plan,  like  the  socialist's  dream,  is  open  to  many  and 
conclusive  objections.  In  reseeding  by  the  socialistic 
method,  the  cost  would  be  so  stupendous  and  the  op- 
position on  the  part  of  taxpayers  so  strong  and  so 
well  founded  that  this  method  is  wholly  unsound  in 
principle  and  impossible  in  application.  Again,  if 
the  Government  should  reseed  its  lands  and  rent 
them,  what  guarantee  could  it  exact  that  the  re- 
seeded  lands  should  not  once  more  be  greatly  over- 
stocked ? 

By  some  means,  however,  the  depleted  public 
ranges  should  be  made  again  highly  productive. 
This  is  vastly  important  to  the  stockmen  and  the 
stock-raising  States.  It  is  indeed  of  real  importance 
to  the  entire  nation.  If  the  methods  suggested  are 
not  practical,  it  remains  to  find  a  method  which  will 
be  just  and  reasonable,  and  at  the  same  time  really 
workable.  Granted  that  reseeding  is  wise  and  neces- 
sary, what  class  of  men  is  so  familiar  with  the  ranges 
and  so  well  qualified  for  the  work,  both  by  self  in- 


terest and  knowledge  of  conditions,  as  the  stockmen 
themselves  ?  Who  can  more  justly  be  asked  to  pay 
for  the  reseeding  ?  Now,  of  course,  no  man  will 
scatter  much  seed  over  land  which  he  does  not  own 
or  lawfully  control.  If,  then,  the  public  ranges  are 
to  be  made  once  more  fully  productive,  they  should 
be  leased  for  long  terms  to  the  stockmen,  for  the 
stockmen  should  bear  the  cost  of  reseeding  and  they 
should  reap  the  profits.  The  Government  should,  of 
course,  help  them  as  much  as  possible  in  this  difficult 
and  important  undertaking. 

It  certainly  seems  that  this  leasing  method  will  be 
the  quickest  and  surest  way  of  bringing  the  depleted 
range  lands  back  to  their  normal  productiveness. 
Should  the  Government  lease  its  lands  for  long  terms 
to  the  stockmen,  it  might  well  spend  the  money  re- 
ceived from  leases  in  helping  the  stockmen  reseed 
their  ranges — this  by  founding  grass  farms  in  the 
stock-raising  States  where  the  best  native  grasses 
and  other  forage  plants  might  be  tested,  and  where 
small  quantities  of  seed  might  be  raised  for  the  stock- 
men to  sow  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  place. 
These  large  grass  farms  would  of  course  be  a  part  of 
the  experiment  station  system. 

A  Question  of  Plants. — When  the  average  man 
begins  to  think  about  restoring  depleted  ranges,  he 
is  apt  to  imagine  that  somewhere  on  earth,  in  Aus- 
tralia or  in  South  Africa,  or  even  in  Siberia,  there 
must  be  a  wonderful  grass  or  a  salt  bush,  or  some- 
thing else  which  can  be  made  to  grow  on  his  ranges 
high  up  on  the  dry  mountains  and  down  in  the 
wooded,  shady  valleys,  furnishing  abundant  food  for 
all  his  stock.  This  is  just  as  possible  as  it  is  to  find 
a  patent  medicine  at  $1  per  bottle  which  will  readily 
cure  all  diseases.  It  is  almost  always  true  that  the 
plants  best  suited  to  any  range  are  the  ones  which 
already  grow  there  or  which  used  to  grow  there.  Of 
course  there  may  be  better  ones  growing  in  other 
parts  of  America,  or  in  other  countries  in  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  soil  and  climate;  but  it  is  usually  true 
that  any  stock  range  will  be  benefited  most  quickly 
and  most  permanently  by  reseeding  it  with  the  best 
native  plants  and  grasses.  This  is  true  because 
plants  which  have  occupied  the  same  territory  for 
years,  perhaps  for  centuries,  have  become  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  the  region 
where  they  grow. 

The  native  plants  may  be  restored  in  part  by  rest- 
ing every  year  certain  parts  of  the  range,  thus  allow- 
ing the  forage  plants  to  produce  seed.  This  method 
could  be  made  far  more  successful  if  on  the  rested 
lands  seeds  of  the  right  kind  could  be  sown  artificially. 
The  seed,  however,  is  hard  to  obtain  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  decide  which  plants  are  really  the 
best  ones  for  this  purpose. 

Experimental  Work  With  Plants.— For  arti- 
ficial sowing  a  good  forage  plant  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing qualities:  It  should,  above  all,  be  hardy  and 
nutritious.  It  should  be  deep  rooted.  It  should  be 
well  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  it  is  to 
grow,  and  it  should  produce  abundantly  seed  of  such 
a  character  that  it  can  be  easily  collected  and  sown. 
The  leaves  and  stems  should,  of  course,  be  full  of 
those  substances  which  go  to  make  fat,  muscle  and 
bone  in  good  sheep  and  cattle.  Out  of  the  hundreds 
of  kinds  of  plants  growing  on  the  ranges  there  are 
only  a  few  which  combine  all  these  various  qualities 
of  hardiness  and  nutrition.  The  experiment  stations 
may  very  profitably  co-operate  with  the  stockmen  in 
hunting  for  these  few  good  ones  and  in  gathering 
their  seeds,  testing  it  and  sowing  it. 

Much  useful  work  along  these  lines  has  already 
been  done  by  the  experiment  stations  in  several  of 
the  Western  States.  In  investigations  of  this  kind 
station  men  and  stockmen  can  well  co-operate  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington. 

In  Nevada  these  co-operative  experiments  could 
best  be  conducted  in  the  following  way:  Small  tracts 
of  natural  range  land  covered  with  natural  plants 
and  grasses  should  be  put  under  fence.  On  these 
fenced  areas  seed  could  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
best  ones  growing  there.  Seed  from  other  countries 
could  be  sown  within  the  fence  and  tested.  These 
little  seed  farms  would  soon  yield  very  valuable  in- 
formation, and  on  them  small  quantities  of  seed  could 
be  raised  for  planting  on  other  parts  of  the  range. 
When  it  had  been  shown  in  this  way  that  reseeding 
with  some  native  or  foreign  forage  plant  is  really 
practical  and  successful,  the  little  experimental  seed 
farm  could  be  enlarged  and  cleared  of  brush,  perhaps 
even  irrigated  if  the  location  made  this  possible;  and 
seed  could  be  raised  in  larger  quantities  and  scattered 
more  widely. 

Of  course  the  reseeded  tracts  would  then  need  a 
year's  rest  to  give  the  new  grass  a  start.  Such  ex- 
perimental work  as  this  could  well  be  undertaken  by 
any  stockman  who  owns  his  range  or  leases  it  for  a 
long  term;  but  such  investigations  are  more  success- 
ful when  they  are  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  scientists  employed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  may  be  that  in  time  the  Nevada  Experi- 
ment Station  will  secure  sections  of  range  land  here 
and  there  in  the  State,  where  with  the  help  of  the 
stockmen  larger  seed  farms  can  be  established. 

If  we  had  in  Nevada  such  a  system  of  experimental 
grass  plats  and  farms  as  that  described  above,  the 
stockmen  of  the  State  could  make  use  of  it  in  the 
following  way:  By  fencing  small  tracts  on  the  range 
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they  would  obtain  good  specimens  of  the  more  valu- 
ble  forage  plants  and  grasses  together  with  their 
seed.  Any  stockman  could  then  send  specimens  of 
these  plants,  cut  at  the  right  season,  to  the  experi- 
ment station,  where  a  chemical  analysis  would  show 
their  relative  values  as  food  for  stock.  The  station 
men  would  also  test  the  seed  in  experimental  grass 
plats  and  find  out  whether  it  could  be  sown  artificially 
with  profit.  The  station  would  then  send  back  to 
the  stockmen  a  report  saying  that  out  of  the  plant 
samples  and  seeds  sent  in  several,  perhaps,  are  nu- 
tritious and  hardy,  and  easy  to  sow  on  the  range. 
The  report  would  also  include  directions  telling  as 
far  as  possible  the  best  and  most  practical  methods 
of  gathering  the  seed  and  spreading  the  good  plants. 

As  all  the  experiment  stations  are,  through  their 
bulletins,  in  close  communication  with  one  another 
and  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  Nevada  station  might  well  be  able  to 
suggest  for  Nevada  stockmen  plants  and  grasses 
very  useful  in  other  Western  States  and  foreign 
countries  that  might  be  equally  useful  here. 

Native  Plants  and  the  Seed  Trade. — There  is 
naturally  a  great  advantage  in  sowing  the  seed  of 
grasses  and  plants  common  in  older  and  more  thickly 
settled  countries,  for  seed  from  these  countries  may 
usually  be  obtained  in  large  quantities,  while  it  is  still 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  seed  of  the  best  of  our 
native  forage  plants  and  grasses.  In  time,  however, 
our  enterprising  American  seedsmen  will  begin  plac- 
ing on  the  market  the  seed  of  those  grasses  and  for- 
age plants  which  make  our  Western  ranges  naturally 
such  excellent  grazing  lands  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Some  of  the  foreign  grasses  and  forage  plants  would 
undoubtedly  be  very  useful  in  western  America — as 
useful,  perhaps,  as  the  Australian  salt  bush  has  been 
in  South  Africa.  There  the  salt  bush,  originally  in- 
troduced from  Australia,  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  sheep  ranges  until  it  was  thoroughly  established 
and  had  produced  seed  abundantly.  Meanwhile  the 
improvident  greed  of  the  Australian  sheepmen  had 
led  them  to  overstock  their  ranges  and  thus  to  so 
destroy  their  home  supply  of  salt  bush  that  they  were 
obliged  to  reseed  their  depleted  ranges  with  Austra- 
lian salt  bush  seed  imported  from  South  Africa. 

This  salt  bush  is  a  hardy  annual  plant,  coarse  and 
weedy  in  appearance,  but  nutritious  and  capable  of 
producing  abundant  seed.  A  rancher  in  Plumas 
county,  California,  planted  some  of  the  seed  recently 
in  a  little  piece  of  fenced  ground.  He  didn't  know 
what  salt  bush  would  look  like  and  was  soon  much 
annoyed  to  find  his  bit  of  ground  covered  with  great 
bunches  of  some  new  weed.  As  he  is  an  industrious 
man  he  pulled  up  all  these  weeds,  and  months  after- 
ward found  that  they  were  the  salt  bushes  he  had 
been  waiting  for.  There  are  probably  many  parts 
of  Nevada  where  this  valuable  forage  plant  can  be 
successfully  raised,  but  it  is  not  yet  proven  that  this 
is  really  true. 

The  salt  bush  is,  however,  only  one  of  many  valu- 
able forage  plants  and  grasses  which  may  prove  very 
useful  to  Western  stockmen.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Nevada  Experiment  Station  to  find  out  which  native 
plants  and  grasses  are  the  best  ones  and  which  ones, 
native  or  foreign,  can  most  profitably  be  sown  on 
Nevada's  range  lands.  In  this  work  we  expect  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  sheepmen  and  cattlemen  alike. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Remedies  for  the  Peach  Tree  Borer. 

By  Prop.  C.  W.  Woodworth,  in  Bulletin  143  of  the 
University  of  Californ'a  Experiment  Station. 

This  insect  is  most  abundant  on  peach  and  apricot 
trees,  or  on  prune  trees  growing  on  peach  and  plum 
roots.  It  bores  into  the  bark  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  is  most  easily  recognized  by 
the  very  characteristic  masses  of  gum  that  exude 
from  the  tree  at  the  point  of  attack.  These  borers 
often  become  so  abundant  as  to  entirely  girdle 
large  trees,  causing  their  death;  and  even  when 
not  so  deadly  their  attack  seriously  cripples  the 
tree. 

The  remedy  upon  which  the  most  dependence  is 
placed  in  fighting  the  Eastern  peach  tree  borer  is 
that  of  digging  out  the  worms.  The  conclusion  of  the 
very  elaborate  investigation  by  the  Cornell  Experi- 
ment Station  was  that  this  process  must  form  the 
essential  part  of  any  plan  for  the  control  of  this  in- 
sect. In  addition  to  it,  the  use  of  tar,  tobacco  stems, 
tarred  paper  or  moulding  with  earth  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  first  of  these  was  found  to  be  the 
most  effective,  but,  possibly,  dangerous  to  the  tree 
under  some  conditions. 

In  California  all  of  these  methods  and  many  others 
have  been  used  quite  extensively,  and  with  more  or 
less  satisfactory  results;  but  they  all  certainly  leave 
much  to  be  desired,  since  they  do  not  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  also  digging  out.  The  digging  out  process  so 
mutilates  the  tree,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is 
exercised,  that  many  growers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
more  injury  is  done  than  when  the  worms  are  left 
alone.  When  the  digging  is  left  to  careless  help,  the 
tree  is  often  very  badly  mutilated.  Fortunately,  the 
peach  root  heals  over  a  wound  very  readily  and  is 


very  tenacious  of  life,  often  keeping  the  top  alive 
when  there  is  but  a  narrow  strip  of  bark  left  in- 
tact. 

Digging  Out. — The  tools  used  in  digging  out  are  a 
shovel,  and  a  pick,  if  the  ground  is  hard,  together 
with  a  hoe  or  trowel  for  removing  the  earth,  and  a 
chisel,  gouge,  knife  or  home-made  tool  for  cutting  out 
the  insect.  Several  forms  of  these  special  tools  are 
on  the  market  in  San  Jose.  Some  growers  prefer  a 
blacksmith's  hoofknife  instead  of  the  form  of  gouge 
characteristic  of  these  tools. 

The  time  ot  the  digging  out  is  almost  always  made 
a  matter  of  convenience,  and  the  facts  we  have  so  far 
learned  in  regard  to  the  life  history  do  not,  as  yet, 
prove  that  better  results  would  follow  a  different 
practice.  An  important  feature  of  the  digging  out 
method  is  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  all,  or 
even  the  larger  worms,  in  a  tree;  and,  if  the  worms 
are  small,  their  discovery  is  almost  or  quite  impossi- 
ble. A  single  going  over  of  the  trees  is  thus  only  par- 
tially effective,  and  many  orchardists  have  found  that 
three  times  during  the  winter  will  not  exhaust  the 
supply,  even  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  moths 
were  flying  during  the  intervals.  The  rush  of  other 
work  usually  prevents  a  summer  digging  out  of  the 
worms,  though  it  would  seem  that  just  as  good  or 
better  results  might  follow  from  work  at  that  season. 
We  do  not  have  sufficient  data  to  decide  accurately 
the  relative  value  of  the  supplementary  means  used 
in  connection  with  the  digging  out  process. 

Carbon  Bisulphide. — A  method  that  has  given  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  results  under  favorable  condi- 
tions is  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide.  The  fact  that 
under  other  conditions  less  thorough  work  was  done, 
and  that  in  some  cases  it  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  trees,  does  not  signify  that  it  is  un- 
available for  the  destruction  of  this  pest.  This  sub- 
stance has  been  used  on  a  commercial  scale  only  in 
California,  though  the  suggestion  was  originally  made 
for  the  Eastern  borer  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  conductor 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  for  southern  California,  then 
residing  in  Michigan.  In  Slingerland's  experiments 
in  New  York  it  proved  an  entire  failure,  and  was 
condemned  by  him  as  being  too  expensive,  too  dan- 
gerous to  the  tree,  and  entirely  ineffectual  against 
the  insect.  We  have  no  record  of  the  temperature 
or  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  these  experiments,  and 
can  only  conjecture  why  the  results  were  so  unsatis- 
factory. Certainly,  as  used  in  the  orchards  about 
San  Jose,  there  is  nothing  as  cheap  as  this  method. 
When  properly  handled,  the  danger  to  the  tree  is 
none;  and  in  effectiveness,  when  conditions  are  right, 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Danger  to  the  Tree.— Carbon  bisulphide  has  been 
used  for  so  long  a  time  as  an  insecticide  for  the  con- 
trol of  phylloxera  that  we  may  be  very  confident  as 
to  its  uniformity  of  action  and  efficiency  against  in- 
sects, and  also  of  the  extent  of  the  danger  to  the 
plant. 

As  used  against  the  borer,  the  danger  from  this 
substance  is  wholly  that  of  the  action  of  the  gas, 
since  so  little  liquid  is  applied  to  each  tree  that  it  all 
evaporates  before  it  would  be  possible  for  it  to  pene- 
trate through  the  bark  to  the  living  tissue  beneath. 
Some  growers  even  make  it  their  regular  practice  to 
pour  the  liquid  on  the  bark,  and  without  bad  results. 
If  enough  material  was  used,  or  the  soil  was  very  wet 
so  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  injury  might  come  from 
the  action  of  the  liquid. 

The  effect  of  the  gas  is  dependent  upon  its  density 
and  the  length  of  time  it  is  acting.  Even  the  most 
delicate  growing  parts  of  the  plant  are  tolerant  of  a 
weak  dose  of  gas  continued  almost  indefinitely.  The 
point  at  which  injury  to  root  hairs  occurs  is  very  lit- 
tle beyond  the  point  where  it  begins  to  be  effective 
against  insects. 

With  the  more  easily  killed  insects,  it  might  be 
possible  to  use  the  substance  for  the  complete  eradi- 
cation of  a  subterranean  insect,  if  we  could  obtain  an 
even  distribution  of  the  gas  in  the  soil. 

In  actual  practice  it  is  found  that  in  the  case  of 
phylloxera  the  use  of  a  strength  that  will  be  safe  to 
the  plant  almost  always  leaves  a  little  colony  of  these 
creatures,  which  are  able  in  a  short  time  to  repopu- 
late  the  vine,  and  require  another  treatment.  This 
repetition,  every  season  or  two,  is  very  expensive  in 
field  work,  so  that  it  pays  only  in  unusually  valuable 
vineyards.  The  chief  uses  of  this  chemical  have  be- 
come, therefore:  first,  the  stronger  "  death  treat- 
ment," with  which  both  vines  and  insects  are  de- 
stroyed together ;  and,  second,  for  disinfecting  cut- 
tings or  vines  removed  from  the  soil.  In  the  latter 
case  they  are  given  a  still  stronger  dose,  but  for  a 
shorter  period,  and  even  though  the  smaller  rootlets 
may  be  killed,  the  plant  does  not  die,  because  being 
planted  in  new  soil  it  can  replace  any  dead  parts  at 
once.  The  bark-covered  parts  of  the  plant  are  many 
times  more  resistant  to  carbon  bisulphide  vapor  than 
are  the  growing  rootlets  and  root  hairs,  and  these 
latter  are  quite  as  resistant  as  most  insects. 

In  treating  a  peach  tree,  should  there  be  any  root 
hairs  immediately  about  the  crown,  they  might  be 
killed  by  the  carbon  bisulphide  at  the  strength  used, 
but  this  would  not  amount  to  anything  to  the  tree. 
The  danger  to  the  tree  would  only  come  from  a 
strength  of  gas  and  a  length  of  time  of  treatment 
sufficient  to  injure  the  most  resistant  part  of  the 
root  system. 

The  amount  used  in  any  case  should  not  be  suf- 


ficient to  cause  the  death  even  of  root  hairs  very  far 
away  from  the  trunk;  and  the  real  danger  to  the  tree 
is  not  from  too  great  destruction  of  root  hairs,  but 
from  the  danger  that  the  gas  be  retained  about  the 
crown  in  a  concentrated  condition  long  enough  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  more  resistant  parts  of  the 
tree. 

The  only  thing  that  could  cause  this  retention  of 
the  gas  about  the  crown  is  the  presence  of  water  in 
the  soil,  which  closes  up  the  spaces  between  the  soil 
particles,  through  which  the  gas  gradually  diffuses 
itself.  The  danger  is  greatest  in  heavy  soils.  In  very 
light,  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  the  difficulty  would  more 
likely  be  that  the  soil  might  be  so  dry  that  the  gas 
would  diffuse  so  rapidly  as  to  fail  to  kill  the  insect;  in 
that  case,  of  course,  being  also  harmless  to  every 
part  of  the  tree.  Practice  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
wide  margin  between  effectiveness  against  the  insect 
and  danger  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Intelligently  ap- 
plied, there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  always  be 
entirely  safe  and  effective. 

Condition  of  the  Soil. — The  character  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  is  the  most  important  consideration  in 
the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide.  The  same  soil  varies 
most  greatly  near  the  surface  in  the  amount  of  moist- 
ure it  contains,  and,  unlike  the  phylloxera  work,  it  is 
here  in  this  variable  surface  soil  that  this  treatment 
is  to  be  made. 

Extreme  conditions  should  certainly  be  avoided, 
and  uniform  results  require  uniform  conditions.  The 
best  results  have  usually  been  obtained  in  the  orchards 
where  the  soil  was  rather  light  and  in  the  best  condi- 
tion of  tilth.  Under  these  circumstances  the  method 
of  procedure  is  the  simplest.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  pour  the  carbon  bisulphide  upon  the  ground 
around  the  tree  close  to  the  tree  trunk  and  immedi- 
ately mound  up  the  earth  a  few  inches  against  the 
base  of  the  tree.  It  most  soils  it  will  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  results,  to  remove  the 
soil  that  immediately  surrounds  the  tree,  as  this  is 
somewhat  hard  and  packed,  and  to  replace  it  with 
loose  soil  taken  from  the  surface  stirred  by  the  cul- 
tivator. This  is  made  level  and  the  carbon  bisulphide 
applied  as  before,  and  more  loose  soil  used  in  mound- 
ing. If  the  soil  is  rather  wet  or  heavy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  this  soil  impregnated  with  the 
chemical,  so  as  to  give  the  gas  an  opportunity  to 
dissipate  itself  after  a  day  or  two,  and  thus  pre- 
vent too  long  an  exposure  of  the  root  crown  to  the 
gas. 

Except  on  the  lightest  soils,  the  earth  should  al- 
ways be  removed  if  a  rain  should  intervene,  as  it  will 
effectually  seal  up  the  gas  and  prevent  its  escape  into 
the  air. 

In  some  orchards  sufficiently  dry  soil  may  not  be 
found  for  filling  the  excavations  at  the  time  it  is  de- 
sired to  make  the  treatment,  in  which  case  chaff  or 
straw  may  be  used  instead,  covering  it  well  with 
earth  after  pouring  on  the  carbon  bisulphide.  This 
should,  of  course,  also  be  removed  after  a  day  or 
two. 

In  very  dry,  light  soils,  if  the  carbon  bisulphide  dis- 
sipates itself  too  rapidly  to  accomplish  the  desired 
destruction  of  the  borer,  the  use  of  water  will  make 
it  effective.  For  this  purpose,  excavate  around  the 
trunk,  then  wet  the  soil,  put  back  the  earth  and 
sprinkle  the  top  slightly.  In  a  day  or  two  the  extra 
earth  may  be  removed,  if  it  has  not  dried  out  enough 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  gas. 

The  Dose. — In  the  matter  of  the  quantity  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  tree,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  practice  of  different  orchardists.  Economy  would 
favor  as  small  a  dose  as  will  be  sufficient;  but,  if  too 
small,  nothing  will  be  accomplished  by  the  treatment; 
so  orchardists  generally  feel  that  it  is  better  to  give 
too  much  than  too  little.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
recommend  a  dose  that  will  do  for  all  conditions. 
Probably  a  larger  number  try  to  make  their  average 
dose  about  one  ounce  than  any  other  amount ;  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  tentative  dose  to  experiment 
with.  Each  orchardist  must  determine  for  himself 
that  which  will  be  best  under  his  conditions.  The 
most  important  factor  in  this  matter  is  the  degree  of 
looseness  of  the  soil.  The  heavy,  compact,  moist  soils 
require  the  smallest  dose  ;  and  the  lighter,  looser 
and  drier  soils  a  larger  quantity  of  the  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 

The  common  practice  is  to  vary  the  dose  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tree,  putting  often  several  times  as 
much  around  a  large  tree  as  a  small  one.  Some  little 
variation  of  this  kind  should  occur,  but  not  as  much 
as  is  the  practice.  In  an  orchard  with  fairly  uniform 
trees  the  best  practice  would  be  to  make  the  dose 
uniform,  without  regard  to  the  small  variation  in  the 
size  of  the  tree.  A  little  change  in  the  character  of 
the  soil  in  different  parts  of  the  orchard  is  a  very 
much  more  significant  matter. 

The  method  of  applying  carbon  bisulphide  usually 
adopted  is  the  use  of  a  common  machine  oil  can.  This 
has  the  advantage  of  convenience,  but  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  apply  a  uniform  dose.  The  deposition  of 
sulphur  in  the  spout  decreases  the  rate  of  flow,  and 
often  gives  trouble  and  makes  the  judging  of  the  size 
of  the  amount  discharged  very  difficult.  We  have 
planned  a  can  by  which  a  uniform  dose  can  be  rapidly 
measured  and  applied.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
kerosene  can,  or  a  machine  oiler  could  be  used  in- 
stead. A  bottle  with  a  doubly  perforated  cork  and 
discharge  tube  is  attached  to  the  spout.    The  can  is 
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reversed  until  the  bottle  measure  is  filled,  when,  by 
righting  it,  the  liquid  will  pour  out  of  the  discharge 
tube.  A  bottle  of  any  required  size,  fitted  with  per- 
forated cork,  can  be  had  at  any  drug  store. 

Summer  Treatment. — So  far  the  use  of  the  carbon 
bisulphide,  like  the  digging  out  process,  has  been  al- 
most wholly  confined  to  the  winter  season.  This  has 
been  chiefly  because  this  season  is  least  busy,  and 
partly  because  of  the  fear  that  there  would  be  more 
danger  to  the  tree  if  the  chemical  were  applied  when 
the  tree  was  not  dormant. 

The  danger  to  the  tree  at  this  season  is  not  at  all 
greater  than  when  the  tree  is  dormant,  when  the 
treatment  is  made  in  the  manner  employed  for  this 
insect.  The  drier  average  condition  of  the  soil,  which 
favors  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  gas,  may  cause  some 
trouble,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
dose  strong  long  enough  to  kill  the  insect. 

Quite  as  much,  or  more,  of  the  injury  to  the  trees 
is  done  by  the  worms  during  the  summer  than  during 
the  winter,  and  it  would  seem  desirable  to  make  one 
or  more  applications  to  prevent  this  summer  injury. 
As  so  many  of  the  worms  are  small  in  summer,  dig- 
ging out  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  in  a  thorough 
manner;  but  carbon  bisulphide  finds  no  more  difficulty 
in  discovering  a  small  worm  than  a  large  one,  and  the 
injury  is  stopped  before  it  is  hardly  begun. 

If  but  a  single  application  is  to  be  made,  the  best 
time  to  do  it  is  early  in  the  winter,  after  all  the  eggs 
are  hatched  and  no  more  moths  are  flying.  The 
earlier  worms  will  have  already  done  considerable  in- 
jury by  this  time,  which  might  be  prevented  by  a 
midsummer  treatment.  Whether  more  treatments 
than  these  two  will  be  profitable  in  most  seasons  it 
is  not  possible  now  to  say,  but  careful  observation  of 
the  condition  of  the  trees  in  an  orchard  ought  to  en- 
able any  grower  to  come  to  satisfactory  conclusions 
on  this  subject. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Strawberry  Culture  in  Arizona. 

By  Prop.  A.  J.  McClatchik  in  Timely  Hints  of  the  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station. 

The  culture  of  strawberries  has  been  attended 
with  many  difficulties  in  Arizona  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  hot,  dry  summers,  with  a  scant 
supply  of  irrigating  water,  have  been  very  difficult 
ones  through  which  to  carry  young  plants  the  first 
season  after  setting.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  by 
improved  methods  of  culture  and  by  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  varieties,  strawberry  culture  may  again  be 
as  profitable  as  it  formerly  was,  especially  if  the 
hoped-for  moister  seasons  return. 

The  Soil  and  Its  Preparation. — While  strawber- 
ries will  grow  in  a  great  variety  of  soils,  they  prefer 
a  sandy  loam.  It  is  especially  important  in  this  re- 
gion that  the  soil  be  not  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will 
bake  when  dry.  Some  varieties  do  better  in  the 
heavier  soils  of  the  valley,  while  others  prefer  those 
that  are  quite  sandy. 

In  preparing  the  soil,  the  first  step  of  importance 
is  to  carefully  level  the  area  to  be  devoted  to  straw- 
berries. Work  spent  in  leveling  before  the  plants 
are  set  will  cause  the  saving  of  much  labor  and  an 
increase  of  returns  that  few  who  have  not  had  ex- 
perience can  realize.  The  piece  selected  should  have 
a  gentle  slope,  or  should  be  so  leveled  as  to  slope 
slightly  in  one  direction  only,  if  possible.  In  prepar- 
ing the  land  for  setting  the  plants,  two  different 
methods  are  pursued  by  different  growers.  Some 
make  large  furrows  with  intervening  ridges,  and  by 
connecting  alternate  ends  of  the  furrows,  make  end- 
less ditches.  This  method  is  best  adapted  to  a  hill- 
side, or  to  a  plat  on  a  steep  grade.  On  land  that  is 
level,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  better  to  make  compara- 
tively shallow  open  furrows  extending  in  the  direc- 
tion the  piece  is  to  be  irrigated.  For  irrigating  the 
p'ants  most  successfully,  the  rows  should  be  12  to  20 
rods  long. 

Varieties.  —  But  few  varieties  of  strawberries 
have  been  grown  extensively  in  southern  Arizona. 
The  two  most  commonly  cultivated  are  the  Arizona 
Everbearing  and  Michel's  Early.  The  Everbearing 
succeeds  best  on  heavy  soil,  while  the  Michel  suc- 
ceeds best  on  more  sandy  soil.  The  Michel  is  an 
early  berry,  producing  the  majority  of  its  crop  be- 
fore June.  It  also  endures  more  heat  and  drought 
than  the  Everbearing,  and  will  often  withstand  try- 
ing conditions  that  will  destroy  the  latter.  At  the 
Experiment  Station  during  the  past  year  about 
thirty  other  varieties  have  been  tested.  Few  of  them 
have  proven  satisfactory.  Some  of  them  were  in- 
jured by  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  majority  of  them 
succummed  to  the  heat  and  drought  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. One  gives  promise  of  being  useful  in  the  val- 
ley— the  Excelsior.  Like  the  Michel  it  is  an  early 
berry,  but  the  fruit  is  of  better  quality  than  the 
Michel,  has  a  better  color  and  is  larger.  The  plants 
do  not  endure  heat  and  drought  quite  as  well  as  the 
Michel,  but  equally  as  well  as  the  Everbearing. 

Time  of  Setting. — Strawberries  are  set  in  south- 
ern Arizona  during  two  seasons,  either  during  the 
early  part  of  November  or  during  February.  Some 
seasons  they  do  best  set  in  the  fall;  other  seasons 
they  do  best  if  set  during  the  winter.    If  the  winter 


following  the  fall  setting  be  a  trying  one,  the  plants 
are  apt  to  be  injured  before  they  get  well  estab- 
lished. It  is  usually  safe  to  set  plants  during  Febru- 
ary, although  they  will  not  get  as  good  a  start  be- 
fore the  warm  weather  of  summer  as  the  fall  set 
plants  will  if  the  winter  is  favorable. 

Method  of  Setting. — Judging  by  our  experience 
at  the  Experiment  Station  farm,  strawberries  do 
best  set  on  either  margin  of  furrows  made  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above.  Previous  to  setting, 
water  should  be  run  through  the  furrows,  and  when 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  plants  should  be  set 
about  18  inches  apart  a  short  distance  above  the 
water  line.  If  the  furrows  are  4  to  6  inches  deep 
and  about  15  inches  wide  on  top,  and  are  made  3  feet 
apart,  the  plants  when  set  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row  will  be  nearly  equally  distant  in  all  directions. 
For  setting  them  we  have  found  a  common  garden 
spade  to  be  a  very  useful  tool.  Holes  are  made  by 
pressing  the  spade  into  the  soil,  the  plants  are 
placed  in  one  side  of  the  opening  thus  made,  and  the 
soil  pressed  about  them  by  stamping  with  the  foot. 
Immediately  after  setting  the  plants,  water  should 
be  run  through  the  furrows  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  plants,  and  leave  them  in  moist  soil. 

Irrigation  and  Cultivation. — Subsequent  to  set- 
ting, the  plants  need  to  be  irrigated  sufficiently  fre- 
quently to  prevent  them  withering,  and  keep  them 
growing  and  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  frequency  of 
irrigation  will  depend  upon  the  season  of  the  year 
and  nature  of  the  weather.  During  the  cooler, 
moister  part  of  the  year,  irrigation  of  young  plants 
once  in  eight  to  twelve  days  will  be  sufficient.  Dur- 
ing the  warmer  and  drier  parts  of  the  year  they 
need  to  be  irrigated  twice  as  frequently.  Mulching 
the  young  plants  with  fine  straw  about  the  middle  of 
June  will  aid  very  much  in  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition during  the  summer.  The  straw  will  check  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  furrows,  cause  it  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  and  will  retain  the  moisture  for 
many  days  after  irrigation.  It  will  also  lessen  the 
effect  of  alkali  that  might  otherwise  accumulate  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  about  the  plants  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  injure  them.  In  most  cases  it  is  best 
to  keep  the  strawberry  patch  free  from  weeds,  as 
the  latter  not  only  remove  plant  food  but  moisture 
from  the  soil.  In  some  cases  where  weeds  produce 
much  shade,  without  encroaching  too  closely  on  the 
plants,  they  may  furnish  some  protection  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  But  as  a  rule  strawberries 
should  be  cultivated  throughout  the  summer. 

Until  the  young  plants  are  well  established,  all 
blossoms  that  appear  should  be  promptly  removed; 
and  they  will  endure  heat  and  drought  better,  if  all 
the  runners  are  kept  off  them  during  at  least  the 
early  part  of  the  summer.  Young  plants  struggling 
to  keep  alive  during  trying  weather  cannot  at  the 
same  time  produce  fruit  or  runners  without  endan- 
gering their  lives.  After  the  first  season  the  plants 
will  need  less  attention,  and  may  be  permitted  to 
fruit  and  to  produce  runners  freely. 


Coal  Tar  and  Rosin  for  Gum  Disease  of  the  Orange. 


To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  ask  some  questions 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  also  what  in- 
formation you  can  give  in  regard  to  the  cure  of  gum 
disease  in  orange  trees,  but  I  think  it  is  best  for  me 
to  write  to  you  and  ask  you  to  make  out  an  inquiry 
about  what  I  want  to  know,  as  you  are  more  able  to 
make  it  out  so  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

I  think  that  gum  disease  in  or  on  the  trunks  of 
orange  trees  can  be  cured  by  most  anything  that 
will  stop  the  sap  or  gum  from  oozing  out,  but  my 
experience  is  that  coal  tar  mixed  with  rosin  is  the 
best  and  cheapest — the  rosin  melted  together  with 
the  coal  tar  makes  a  more  solid  covering  and  the 
gum  or  sap  cannot  penetrate.  But  a  new  bark  and 
new  wood  will  be  formed  under  this  covering,  and 
then  the  old  diseased  bark  will  drop  off.  At  this 
time  I  think  it  is  best  to  put  on  a  new  coat  of 
coal  tar-rosin  mixture,  as  the  gum  disease  is  most 
certain  to  break  out  anew  in  a  year  or  so.  But  I 
think  the  gum  disease  will  totally  disappear  if  the 
tree  is  properly  covered  with  anything  that  pre- 
vents the  gum  from  oozing  out.  I  put  on  some  of 
the  coal  tar-rosin  mixture  last  spring.  The  old  bark 
is  dropping  off  now,  leaving  a  new,  healthy  bark,  but 
some  of  the  trees  show  a  sign  that  the  gum  will  start 
to  ooze  out  again,  so  I  intend  to  put  on  another  cov- 
ering as  soon  as  I  can  get  a  little  better  information 
about  how  to  do  the  work  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
trees.  I  have  put  on  the  coal  tar-rosin  mixture  hot 
— very  hot — with  a  brush  on  the  affected  spots  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  but  not  all  around  or  all  over  the 
trunk.  Do  you  think  it  will  do  any  damage  to  the 
tree  if  the  whole  trunk  is  covered  all  around  with  a 
hot  mixture  of  this  ? 

I  have  seen  people  using  gas  tar  on  trees,  and  it 
killed  some  and  injured  all,  but  not  so  with  coal  tar 
well  burned  or  boiled  first  and  then  mixed  with  so 
much  rosin  so  as  to  get  thick  or  hard  as  grafting 
wax  when  cold.  I  have  also  used  some  beeswax,  but 
don't  think  it  is  necessary. 

I  wish  to  know  if  anyone  has  used  a  mixture  of 
coal  tar  and  rosin  and  put  it  on  hot  and  found  it  to 
have  done  any  damage  to  trees?  Can  it  be  put  on 
all  around  the  trunk  and  also  on  the  roots  if  neces- 


sary ?  My  opinion  is  that  it  is  good  to  put  on  all 
kinds  of  trees  for  gum  disease  or  cuts  and  bruises. 
It  will  cause  a  wound  to  heal  up  quicker  than  com- 
mon grafting  wax  and  will  last  longer,  too. 

But  what  time  in  the  year  should  be  best  for  ap- 
plying this  mixture  ?  I  have  a  few  hundred  trees 
here  which  are  partly  cured  that  I  will  use  this  mix- 
ture on,  and  there  are  fifty  acres  or  more  of  thirty- 
year-old  seedlings  on  the  Baldwin  ranch  that  I  will 
direct  the  same  work  on. 

I  will  promise  to  let  your  readers  know  what  suc- 
cess we  have  in  our  work. 

I  send  you  a  box  to-day  with  some  bark  that  is 
dropping  off  those  trees  I  treated  with  the  mixture 
last  spring.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  new  bark  on 
some  of  the  trees  is  perfectly  healthy  and  I  feel  sure 
that  gum  disease  can  be  done  away  with.  But  the 
application  must  be  kept  up  until  the  trees  have 
grown  a  new  layer  of  healthy  wood  and  bark  as  well 
over  the  place  where  the  gum  has  been  oozing  out. 

A.  J.  Drathzen. 

Highland,  San  Bernardino  county. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  answer  such  questions 
without  experimental  data  to  draw  upon.  We  can 
only  refer  the  matter  to  readers  who  have  actually 
used  the  specific  materials  mentioned  and  noted  the 
results.  It  is  a  fact  that  coal  tar  is  less  injurious  to 
tree  bark  than  was  formerly  thought  possible  and  it 
has  been  freely  used  in  connection  with  the  crown 
borer  of  the  peach  tree,  but  pine  tar,  so  far  as  we 
know,  retains  its  old  reputation  for  bark  killing. 
Any  black  application  by  its  heat-retaining  power 
promotes  sunburn  and  must  be  avoided  on  all  parts 
to  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  direct  access. 

The  efficacy  of  the  compound  which  our  corre- 
spondent describes  lies  chiefly  in  prevention  of  air 
and  germs  capable  of  producing  fermentation  and 
decay.  If  the  gum  comes  from  some  local  source  of 
irritation  it  is  a  thoroughly  rational  treatment.  If, 
however,  gummosis  comes  from  some  cause  affecting 
the  general  growth  of  the  tree,  like  root  failure, 
through  decay  or  through  drying,  then  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  cure  through  treatment  of  the  diseased  spot 
is  irrational,  for  the  treatment  should  reach  the 
cause  of  the  disease  and  not  the  results  of  it.  As 
there  seems  to  be  gumming  both  from  local  irrita- 
tion and  functional  disarrangement  one  might  expect 
that  Mr.  Drathzen's  treatment  might  cure  some 
cases  and  not  cure  others. 

The  formation  of  new  bark  under  a  protecting 
plaster  is  to  be  expected.  The  prevention  of  active 
fermentation  of  the  tissues  and  of  drying  out  gives 
the  healthy  bark  cells  a  chance  to  renew  the  natural 
covering.  We  hope  some  one  can  answer  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  effect  of  applying  coal  tar  in  any  form. 
Meantime  Mr.  Drathzen's  account  will  suggest  ex- 
periments to  many  and  through  their  observation  of 
results  some  facts  of  general  value  may  be  demon- 
strated. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Cold  in  the  Head. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  number  of  chickens,  appa- 
rently in  good  health,  whose  eyes  seem  affected  with 
what  ma.v  be  a  cold.  The  eye  begins  to  swell,  gets  some- 
what puffy  and  then  closes  up  altogether.  This  ailment 
has  just  begun  and  I  am  giving  inhaling  of  sulphur 
fumes,  head  wash  of  coal  oil,  and  sulphur  internally. 
The  chickens  have  good  houses,  plenty  of  water,  and  are 
well  looked  after  in  general.  Can  you  give  me  any  rem- 
edy for  the  above? — Reader,  Penryn. 

To  the  Editor: — The  above  is  an  old  story,  oft  re- 
peated. Evidently  these  fowls  have  caught  cold  and 
have  the  distemper,  which  will  develop  into  roup  if 
not  checked  in  time.  Fowls  at  this  season  of  the 
year  are  subject  to  colds,  especially  if  they  are  kept 
in  close  houses.  To  steer  clear  of  this  trouble  one 
must  needs  see  that  his  fowls  have  an  abundance  of 
pure  air,  by  day  and  by  night,  all  drafts  absolutely 
avoided.  But  when  the  fowls  contract  colds  they 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  For  running  at  the 
nose — generally  the  first  indication  of  colds — the 
writer  never  has  found  anything  that  excels  equal 
parts  of  kerosene  oil,  turpentine  and  sweet  oil,  in 
which  dissolve  a  liberal  amount  of  gum  camphor,  a 
drop  or  two  of  carbolic  acid  added.  Force  this  mix- 
ture in  the  nostrils  of  the  fowls  that  need  treatment 
with  a  very  small  oil  can.  A  few  treatments  will 
generally  effect  a  cure. 

There  are  washes  for  swelled  head,  but  if  the  dis- 
ease has  gone  so  far  a  cure  cannot  always  be  made. 
Some  poultry  keepers  have  successfully  used  vinegar 
and  salt  for  a  wash.  Mustang  liniment  is  very  good. 
Another  wash  for  cold  in  the  head,  or  roup,  is  sul- 
phate of  zinc  30  grains,  carbolic  acid  10  grains,  water 
4  ounces.  A  very  successful  poultryman — a  physi- 
cian— says:  "A  good  all  round  remedy,  available 
for  many  varieties  of  colds  and  so-called  roup,  is  the 
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following  :  Take  tincture  of  aconite  10 
drops,  tincture  bryonia  10  drops,  tinc- 
ture spongia  10  drops,  alcohol  enough 
to  make  one  fiuid  ounce  ;  mix.  Of  this, 
a  teaspoonful  should  be  given  in  each 
quart  of  drinking  water.  At  the  same 
time  fowls  having  a  discharge  from 
eyes  or  nostrils  should  have  the  eyes, 
nostrils  and  throat  washed  out  twice 
daily  with  a  solution  composed  of  1 
part  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  1  part 
listerine  and  4  parts  water." 
Napa.         A.  Warren  Robinson. 


Agricultural  Review. 


BUTTE. 

Railroad  to  Plumas.  —  Register : 
Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed 
for  a  railroad  to  be  built  from  Oroville  as 
far  as  the  junction  of  Spanish  and  Indian 
creeks  in  Plumas  county.  The  survey  has 
been  made,  right  of  way  lands  bought, 
and  the  road  will  be  called  the  Butte  & 
Plumas  It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  an 
overland  road  by  Beckwith  pass. 

Surveying  for  a  Ditch.— Gridley 
Herald:  D.  C.  McCallum,  O.  W.  Jasper 
and  T.  V.  Fleming  have  been  engaged 
during  the  past  week  in  continuing  the 
survey  for  the  irrigating  canal  west  of 
Gridley  to  the  Sutter  county  line.  The 
ditch  is  to  be  60  feet  wide  on  the  bottom, 
carry  8  feet  of  water  and  be  complete  by 
next  fall. 

COLUSA. 
Colusa  Prunes. —Sun:  The  Johnson- 
Locke  Mercantile  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
has  purchased  the  prunes  of  the  Colusa 
Cured  Fruit  Association.  The  association 
agreed  to  furnish  six  cars  of  smaller  sizes, 
70s  to  80s.  After  the  prunes  were  graded 
here  it  was  found  that  most  of  the  prunes 
averaged  50s,  making  it  necessary  for  the 
association  to  buy  four  cars  of  smaller 
sizes  elsewhere.  The  recent  rain  caused 
a  loss  of  about  fifteen  tons. 

FRESNO. 

The  Strike's  Effects.— Daily  Demo- 
crat: Within  four  weeks  after  the  end  of 
the  strike  the  packing  house  employes 
will  have  regained  all  that  they  lost  dur- 
ing the  maintenance  of  the  strike.  The 
losses,  generously  figured,  amounted  to 
$17,700.  The  gains  from  increase  of  wages 
will  be  $4762  per  week.  The  packing 
houses  have  been  able  to  get  more  help  at 
the  increased  wages.  Nearly  all  are  work- 
ing to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  and 
many  of  them  are  working  night  shifts. 

Cenlterville  Oranges.— Selma  En- 
terprise: The  country  around  King  river 
(old  Centerville),  some  15  miles  northeast 
of  Selma,  is  fast  becoming  a  great  orange 
belt.  There  are  many  fine  orange  groves 
just  coming  into  bearing  in  that  vicinity, 
besides  a  large  acreage  of  young  trees. 
Earlier  varieties  have  already  turned  a 
golden  color.  A  number  of  growers  have 
formed  the  Kings  River  Fruit  Association. 
The  Earl  Fruit  Co.  will  pack  at  Sanger. 

Parlier's  Prosperity.— Four  pack- 
ing houses  and  a  big  co-operative  winery 
are  running  full  capacity,  with  a  skim- 
ming station  for  the  dairy  farmers.  The 
total  shipment  of  raisins  will  be  about 
3000  tons. 

Turkeys  Scarce.  —  Sanger  Herald: 
Local  dealers  in  poultry  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  will  not  be  one-third  as 
many  turkeys  to  market  this  fall  as  usual, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  feed. 

Potato  Yields. — Farmers  in  the  river 
bottom  are  now  busily  engaged  in  digging 
potatoes  and  husking  corn.  From  50  to 
100  sacks  of  potatoes  are  being  gathered 
from  a  single  acre  of  land,  and  a  majority 
the  farmers  are  holding  for  $1  per  sack. 

KINGS. 

The  Hog  as  King. — Hanford  Sentinel: 
The  Kings  county  hog  raiser  laughs  at 
fate  and  goeth  often  to  the  bank.  He 
goeth  from  the  bank,  not  as  a  borrower 
who  diggeth  up  interest  with  his  finger- 
nails, for  his  pigs  diggeth  it  themselves. 
A  sample  of  this  truth  comes  from  G.  H. 
Ross,  who  has  been  farming  on  the  Mrs. 
A.  O.  Orr  ranch  north  of  Hanford.  Mr. 
Rof s  has  worked  that  ranch  of  474  acres 
for  two  years  and  has  released  the  place 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Speaking  of  the 
hog  business,  Mr.  Ross  says  there  is  money 
in  it.  He  raises  the  Poland-China  breed, 
and  a  few  days  ago  he  brought  in  100  head 
which  brought  him  $1178.48.  Yesterday 
he  brought  in  ninety-five  more,  only  two 
of  which  were  over  six  months  old,  and 
the  band  weighed  16,040  pounds  and 
brought  $986.76  in  gold  coin.  Mr.  Ross 
has  been  running  the  Andy  Ayers  fruit 
ranch  also,  but  has  surrendered  that. 

A  Farm  Waste.— N.  M.  Rafailovich  of 
Hanford,  this  year,  as  usual,  is  putting  up 
California  figs  in  fancy  style  for  the  trade. 
He  says  one  farmer  near  Hanford  raised 
at  least  $300  worth  of  this  fruit  this  sea- 


son; but,  instead  of  taking  care  of  it,  he 
sold  it  to  a  neighbor  for  $10  for  hog  feed. 
Mr.  Rafailovich  has  to  import  figs  from 
Fresno  and  Tulare  counties. 

Beet  Sugar  Reports.  —  Journal: 
A.  F.  Nunes  reports  that  sugar  beets  sowed 
on  his  farm  a  few  miles  south  of  Armona 
did  not  do  well.  They  started  all  right 
and  grew  thriftily  for  a  while,  but  finally 
dried  up  and  died,  although  they  were 
well  irrigated.  He  says  he  thinks  the 
beets  were  given  too  much  water.  On  the 
same  land  he  raised  fine  sweat  potatoes. 
He  had  one  of  these  potatoes  in  town  yes- 
terday and  it  weighed  about  eight  pounds. 
The  land  used  was  good  land,  with  plenty 
of  water.  W.  F.  Heisel,  who  planted 
sugar  beet  seed  on  rich  land  near  this 
city,  reports  a  failure,  also,  of  the  beets. 

LAKE. 

Horses  for  Mexico.— Lake  County 
Examiner  :  Al  Howell  has  started  for  the 
Sacramento  valley  with  200  head  of 
horses,  purchased  here  by  Ed  Stewart  of 
San  Francisco  for  shipment  to  the  City  of 
Mexico.  Mr.  Stewart  was  assisted  in  the 
purchase  by  Manuel  Alvarez,  a  horse  ex- 
pert of  Mexico. 

Idaho  Seedless  Pears.— Middletown 
Independent :  Mr.  Henning  Lundquist 
brought  to  this  office  last  Saturday  two 
pears,  called  the  Idaho  Seedless,  weighing 
two  and  two-third  pounds,  from  his  St. 
Helena  creek  ranch. 

MADERA. 

An  Irrigation  System.  —  Mercury: 
Efforts  are  now  making  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions to  create  a  reservoir  system  for 
irrigation.  The  plan  is  to  build  a  large 
reservoir  covering  6000  acres  of  land  on 
the  Adobe  ranch,  in  which  the  water  will 
be  conserved  until  it  is  needed.  It  will 
then  be  run  into  the  canals  and  ditches  of 
the  Madera  Canal  &  Irrigation  Com- 
pany and  distributed  to  those  holding 
water  rights.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
reservoir  company  and  the  canal  com- 
pany will  together  be  able  to  irrigate  30,- 
000  acres  of  land.  The  system  is  to  cost 
$100,000,  and  the  work  on  the  reservoirs 
will  begin  as  soon  as  the  subscribers  are 
obtained.  There  will  be  many  improve- 
ments made  to  the  Madera  Canal  & 
Irrigation  Company's  system.  The  main 
canal  will  be  cemented  from  the  Adobe 
ranch  to  the  dam  house,  at  which  place  a 
big  dam  will  be  constructed  across  the 
Fresno  river,  to  gather  the  seepage  and 
save  the  waste  waters  until  they  are 
wanted.  The  water  rights  will  cost  $5 
per  acre,  which  may  be  paid  in  yearly  in- 
stallments. Farmers  who  already  have 
water  rights  under  the  Madera  Canal 
Irrigation  Company  will  also  be  required 
to  pay  for  water  rights  in  the  Adobe  and 
Archibald  reservoir  system. 

MENDOCINO. 

Fish  Planting.— Ukiah  Press:  The 
local  fish  hatchery  planted  50,000  young 
trout  in  the  river  above  Calpella  last  Sun- 
day. This  is  the  last  lot  of  the  season's 
hatching.  The  hatchery  will  remain 
closed  until  next  April.  Other  varieties 
of  fish  have  recently  been  planted  in 
ponds  about  Selma  and  in  waters  of  other 
parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

MONTEREY. 

Irrigation  Company.  —  Salinas  In- 
dex: The  Fort  Romie  Water  Company 
has  been  incorporated,  to  take  water  from 
the  Salinas  river  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Arroyo  Seco  creek  for  the  Fort 
Romie  colony  and  lands  adjacent  thereto. 
The  principal  place  of  business  is  to  be 
Soledad;  existence  twenty  years;  and  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  is  $6750,  divided 
into  450  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $15 
each,  all  subscribed,  the  Salvation  Army 
being  the  heaviest  stockholder,  taking 
247  shares  in  the  enterprise. 

ORANGE. 

Santa  Ana  Celery. — The  first  car- 
load of  white  plume  celery  this  season  was 
shipped  October  22  from  Smeltzer  to  Chi- 
cago. Regular  shipments  will  begin  in 
heavy  volume  about  November  1st.  The 
acreage  is  1813  acres,  and  the  yield  is  esti- 
mated between  1100  and  1200  carloads. 
This  output  will  go  mainly  to  the  Middle 
West  and  Atlantic  markets. 

SACRAMENTO. 

New  Fruit  Co.— Record-Union:  J.  H. 
Cunningham,  W.  R.  Gore,  J.  J.  Housen, 
A.  T.  Dodge  and  H.  A.  Buffum  are  direc- 
tors of  the  Fair  Oaks  Fruit  Co.,  recently 
Incorporated  for  $25,000  capital  stock,  of 
which  $1000  has  been  subscribed.  This 
company  takes  the  place  of  the  old  fruit 
association.  Improvements  are  being 
made  on  the  packing  house  and  ma- 
chinery. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Dam  Improvements.— Lodi  Sentinel: 
Extensive  improvements  are  to  be  made 
on  the  Wood  bridge  dam  and  irrigation 
ditches  this  winter  and  ditch  scraped 


larger.  The  dam  will  be  re-inforced  by 
new  piles. 

Diverting  Canal.  —  Independent : 
Frank  D.  Ryan,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  and  M.  A.  Nurse,  engineer  to  the 
auditing  committee  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works,  are  inquiring  into  the 
status  of  the  proposed  diverting  canal  east 
of  this  city  and  what  is  desired. 

Settlers  Coming.— In  the  past  ten 
days  fifteen  tickets  used  by  the  colonists 
and  deposited  with  the  local  agents  have 
not  been  called  for,  and  as  the  tickets  have 
run  out  the  parties  who  left  them  at  the 
Santa  Fe  office  have  undoubtedly  either 
purchased  property  here  or  intend  to 
locate  in  this  vicinity. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

War  on  Pests. — Pajaronian:  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Orchardists'  Association 
recently  it  was  decided  to  petition  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  University 
of  California  to  send  an  expert  to  this  val- 
ley to  spend  a  few  months  in  studying  the 
local  pest  question. 

Apple  Crop  and  Market.  —  New- 
towns  are  quoted  here  above  $1  per  box. 
The  early  season  outlook  of  low  prices  did 
not  last  long.  C.  O.  Silliman  is  handling 
his  apple  crop  on  his  own  account  this 
year.  The  apple  shipments  from  Wat- 
sonville  during  the  past  week  amounted 
to  sixty-nine  carloads.  The  season's  ship- 
ments to  Oct.  30  total  521  carloads.  It  is 
estimated  that  150  to  200  carloads  will 
cover  all  the  merchantable  apple  stock 
left  in  the  valley.  It  is  a  short  crop  year. 
A.  Block  &  Co.  of  Santa  Clara  have  been 
heavy  purchasers  of  Newtowns  during  the 
past  two  weeks  for  export.  Their  pack 
has  a  gilt  edge  reputation  everywhere. 

SHASTA. 

Shasta's  Prune  Crop.  —  Anderson 
Valley  News :  There  are  1500  tons  of 
dried  prunes  in  Shasta  county  this  year, 
mostly  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Anderson, 
and  will  be  shipped  from  here.  The  J.  F. 
Bedford  Co.  and  Porter  Bros,  have  each 
purchased  several  hundred  tons,  and  are 
packing.  Several  carloads  will  go  to 
Hamburg,  Germany,  in  boxes.  The  sales 
which  have  been  made  will  average  about 
$55  per  ton,  a  total  of  over  $80,000. 

SONOMA. 

They  Will  Fight.— Tribune:  A  San 
Francisco  attorney  has  offered  to  defend 
the  suit  and  pay  all  expenses  for  one-third 
of  the  amount  recovered  in  the  matter  of 
Healdsburg  prune  growers  against  the 
C.  C.  F.  Association  at  San  Jose. 

Passed  in  the  Night. — On  Friday 
thousands  of  wild  geese  passed  over  this 
section,  southward  bound,  and  until  late  in 
the  night  their  discordant  notes  were 
heard. 

Wet  Grapes.— Index-Tribune:  About 
one-half  the  grape  crop  at  Sonoma  City 
was  unpicked  when  the  rain  came. 

Will  Build  a  Ship  Basin. —  The 
Golden  Eagle  Milling  Co.  of  Petaluma 
have  purchased  a  portion  of  the  Black- 
burn peninsula  at  Petaluma  and  will  build 
a  big  ship  basin. 

Big  Hop  Crop.— T.  Boone  Miller,  off 
his  60-acre  hop  yard  on  Russian  river,  ob- 
tained 707  bales. 

STANISLAUS. 

Scandinavian  Colonists.— Modesto 
Herald:  Within  the  last  few  weeks  some 
seventy  or  eighty  members  of  families  who 
will  make  the  Scandinavian  (Himlar)  col- 
ony, near  Turlock,  their  future  home  have 
arrived,  and  a  large  number  are  expected 
this  week,  coming  in  a  body.  A  number 
of  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the 
colonists  and  many  are  under  way. 

More  Subdivision.— The  F.  F.  Har- 
wick  tract  of  1600  acres,  near  Keyes' 
switch,  has  been  sold  for  $44,000  to  two 
bankers,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  small 
tracts  for  home  seekers  on  easy  terms. 

And  More  Irrigation.— It  is  reported 
that  Mr.  Schmidt  of  Tracy  and  his  part- 
ner in  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Cowell 
ranch  of  2000  acres,  near  Grayson,  con- 
template the  installation  of  a  crude  oil 
plant  on  the  river  to  irrigate  a  large  area 
of  the  land. 

SUTTER. 

Levee  Work. — Farmer:  The  direc- 
tors of  Levee  District  No.  1  are  rushing 
the  work  on  the  tule  levee  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  With  the  repair  of  some  of  the 
private  levees  on  the  higher  ground  most 
of  the  land  will  escape  overflow  from  any 
ordinary  flood,  though  the  district  levee 

be  not  completed  until  next  fall.  Cran- 

more  Correspondence:  The  work  on  the 
weir  will  be  completed  in  a  few  more  days. 

 Appeal:   M.  A.  Nurse,  engineer  of  the 

State  Board  of  Public  Works;  P.  H.  Mc- 
Grath,  assistant  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners;  ex-Bank  Commis- 
sioner John  Markley,  wi'h  Scott  F.  Ennis 
ana  E.  S.  Brown,  of  the  firm  of  Ennis  & 
Brown  of  Sacramento,  visited  the  Tisdale 


break  in  Sutter  county  on  Sunday  to 
accept  the  $6000  work  on  the  Tisdale 
break.  Messrs.  Ennis  and  Brown  wanted 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  district 
along  the  Sacramento  where  large  crops 
of  beans  are  produced  every  year.  Mr. 
Nurse  was  trying  to  discover  means  to 
lessen  the  flood  that  flows  into  the  Sutter 
basin  every  winter  and  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  water,  which  the  Colusa  Sun  inti- 
mates is  labor  lost.  There  is  considerable 
levee  work  being  done  in  District  70  and 
on  the  Girdner  embankment. 

Damage  to  Crops. — Correspondence 
Sutter  Independent:  It  is  estimated  that 
$100,000  worth  of  beans,  corn  and  spuds 
will  be  lost  in  No.  70  and  the  tule  lands  ad- 
joining unless  we  get  two  or  three  weeks 
of  the  most  favorable  weather. 

TEHAMA. 

More  Use  for  Oil  — Red  Bluff  News: 
The  steamboats  of  the  Sacramento  Trans- 
portation Co.  are  to  be  changed  from 
wood  burners  to  oil  burners,  and  already 
the  steamers  Dover  and  Varuna  have 
been  so  changed.  The  big  barge  Red 
Bluff  is  ready  to  float  again. 

TULARE. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Crop. — Advance: 
J.  N.  Birkhead  got  sixteen  tons  of  seed 
from  seventy  acres,  which  can  be  mar- 
keted at  8  cents  per  pound,  and  means 
$2560,  or  a  return  of  a  little  over  $36  per 
acre  for  a  part  of  a  season's  crop. 

Some  Fruit  Movements.  —  Exeter 
Sun  :  The  first  car  of  lemons  wa9  shipped 
October  31.  Orange  picking  will  com- 
mence in  a  number  of  orchards  on  the 
10th  of  November.  The  crop  is  estimated 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  the  fruit 
being  of  a  better  shipping  size.  The  pick- 
ing of  Emperor  table  grapes  commenced 
Wednesday  and  a  car  was  reported  out 
November  2. 

The  Squirrels  Helped  Him. — Tu- 
lare Register:  At  the  Drummond  place, 
between  Tulare  and  Visalia,  the  squirrels 
made  sad  inroads  upon  the  prunes  the 
early  part  of  the  season  and  Mr.  Drum- 
mond thought  for  awhile  that  they  would 
take  the  crop.  Where  the  ravages  of  the 
squirrels  were  the  worst  the  prune  crop 
was  the  best  and  the  most  profitable,  be- 
cause the  largest. 

YOLO. 

The  Independent  Mill.  —  Mail: 
The  Woodland  Milling  Co.  has  contracted 
to  sell  all  its  surplus  flour  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm,  which  was  the  highest  bidder. 
Enough  flour  is  reserved  for  the  local  de- 
mand. 

A  Building  Movement.— Enterprise: 
A  healthy  building  movement  is  on  in 
Davisville  and  nearby  farms.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  so  much  building  and 
renovating  has  taken  place  in  this  vicin- 
ity. R.  B.  Armstrong,  George  Carey, 
G.  W.  Pierce,  Mrs.  Pena,  James  Campbell, 
Eli  Snider,  Charles  Dodge,  J.  C.  Mont- 
gomery, George  Sanders  and  Arthur 
Ongh  are  building — most  of  them  barns. 

Caught  in  Rain.— Winters  Express: 
In  the  downpour  Ben  Griffin  had  sixty 
tons  of  prunes  on  the  trays  and  trees  and 
Oscar  Guthrie  had  several  tons  of  prunes 
in  sweat  boxes. 

YUBA. 

Barrier  No.  1. — Marysville  Appeal: 
The  San  Francisco  Bridge  Co.  will  under- 
take to  finish  its  part  of  Barrier  No.  1 
within  six  weeks  from  now.  It  will  be 
constructed  of  sheet  piling,  brush  and 
rock. 

New  Bridge. — Work  is  progressing  on 
the  new  bridge  across  the  North  Fork  of 
Yuba  river  opposite  Hansen's  ranch,  and 
is  being  built  by  Robert  Forbes. 

Railroad  From  the  Hills.— The 
survey  is  finished  for  the  railway  from 
Grass  Valley  via  Lincoln  and  down  Levee 
No.  6  to  Vernon.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  motive  power 
will  be  electricity  or  steam. 

A  Big  Eagle.— Marysville  Appeal: 
Jason  Jones,  of  Linda  township,  shot 
and  killed  a  gray  eagle,  the  spread  of 
whose  wings  is  7  feet  4  inches  and  talons 
2J  inches. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

G  OMBAULT'3 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Saf-ent,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
Ine  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
Xi2  £?i!lfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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Crossing  (he  Bar. 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the 
boundless  deep 

Turns  again  toward  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and 
Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


Beside  the  Pond. 

Here  where  the  waters  gleam 

In  the  light  of  the  afternoon, 
And  the  flickering  shadows  seem 

To  time  with  the  wild  bird's  tune, 
There  is  restful  hush  and  a  sweet  surcease 
From  care,  and  the  heart  is  filled  with 
peace. 

Hark  !  how  the  bell  birds  sing  I 

See  how  the  midges  dance  ! 
The  echoing  bird  notes  ring  and  ring 

Until  it  seems,  perchance, 
A  fairy  hidden  within  the  wood 
Is  calling  aloud  to  the  solitude. 

Sing,  heart,  as  the  wild  birds  sing  ! 

Dance,  heart,  to  the  midges'  play  ! 
Be  glad  as  some  sportive  woodland  thing 

To  live  in  the  light  of  day, 
While  the  old  pond  ripples  a  mystic  runi 
Through  the  glow  of  the  waning  after 
noon. 

— Mary  Clarke  Huntington. 


Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me: 
The  smiles,  the  tears, 
Of  boyhood  years, 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken; 
The  eyes  that  shone, 
Now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

— Thomas  Moore. 


Deborah  Whipple's  Rights. 

"Will  you  just  read  that  over  again, 
Squire  Andrews  ?  It  don't  seem  a  mite 
like  Jonathan  Whipple  to  make  such 
a  will  as  that.  I  can't  quite  sense  it  " — 
and  Deborah  Whipple  bent  toward  the 
old  lawyer  with  a  look  of  bewilderment 
on  her  face. 

Jason  Andrews  cleared  his  throat 
and  read  once  more  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Jonathan  Whipple  : 

"Unto  my  dear  wife,  Deborah 
Whipple,  during  the  term  of  her  nat- 
ural life,  she  remaining  my  widow,  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  use  of  one-half  of 
my  dwelling  house,  with  the  use  of  one- 
half  of  the  barn,  two  acres  of  tillage 
land  behind  the  barn,  the  fruit  of  one- 
half  of  the  orchard  in  the  upper  side 
of  the  highway  and  about  the  dwelling 
house  and  barn.  And  my  will  is  that 
immediately  after  my  decease,  Silence 
Adams,  the  woman  who  would  have 
been  my  wife  forty  years  ago,  had  I 
not  broken  my  pledged  word,  that  Si- 
lence Adams  do  enjoy  the  other  half  of 
my  house  and  land,  with  all  rights  and 
privileges  thereto  arising.  And  it  is 
my  mind  and  will  that  my  wife 
Deborah,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all 


times,  as  she  shall  have  occasion,  shall 
have  liberty  of  free  and  uninterrupted 
recourse  through  the  kitchen  to  the 
north  door,  down  the  path  to  and  from 
house  and  barn.  Also,  she  shall  have 
my  mare  and  one  cow,  and  all  my 
fowls." 

The  lawyer  paused,  and  Deborah 
rose  quickly  to  her  feet. 

"I  ain't  a  gettin'  my  rights,  I  Squire 
Andrews,"  said  she,  as  she  moved  to- 
ward the  door.  "  An'  who'd  ever  a 
dreamed  that  Jonathan  had  had  Silence 
Adams  on  his  conscience  for  forty  years 
an'  more  ?  " 

The  door  opened  and  closed,  and  the 
widow  of  Jonathan  Whipple  walked 
swiftly  down  the  village  street. 

On  the  outkirts  of  the  village,  in  a 
tiny  cottage  house,  dwelt  Silence  Ad- 
ams, spinster.  She  was  a  frail  little 
woman,  with  soft,  brown  eyes  and 
gentle  ways.  For  many  years  she  had 
supported  herself  with  her  needle, 
though  at  times  barely  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door.  As  she  sat  with 
bowed  head  and  swiftly  flying  needle, 
a  loud  knock  on  the  door  quickly 
startled  her,  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet,  as  Deborah  Whipple  walked  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  room. 

"Good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Whipple. 
How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  Silence,  placing 
a  chair  for  Deborah. 

With  a  curious  look  in  the  woman's 
face,  Deborah  dropped  into  the  offered 
seat. 

"So  Jonathan  Whipple  promised  to 
marry  you,  and  then  broke  his  word," 
said  she,  abruptly. 

"  I  never  breathed  it  to  a  human 
soul  ! "  answered  Silence,  growing 
scarlet  and  then  pale,  as  she  lifted  two 
startled  eyes  to  Deborah's  face. 

"  Well,  Jonathan  Whipple  has  adver- 
tised it  to  the  whole  town,  now,  a  try- 
in'  to  make  it  up  to  you,  after  he's 
dead  an'  gone.  I  suppose  Squire  An- 
drews has  told  you  about  the  will  ? " 
answered  Deborah,  somewhat  bitterly. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Whipple,  he  has,"  said 
Silence,  quietly,"  but  I  don't  want  Jon- 
athan Whipple's  money,  an'  I  won't 
take  it." 

"  'Taint  the  money  I  care  about,  Si- 
lence, it's  the  idee  of  dividin'  up 
the  house  an'  land  in  that  queer 
fashion,  an'  two  women  a-tryin'  to  run 
the  same  farm.  It's  just  like  a  man  to 
plan  out  such  foolishness,"  said  Deb- 
orah, hotly. 

"  But  I  shan't  come,"  said  Silence, 
firmly.   "  I  am  very  comfortable  here." 

Deborah  glanced  around  the  shabby 
little  room,  while  a  mental  picture  of 
her  own  pleasant  surroundings  rose  up 
in  swift  contrast. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  care  about 
folks  knowin'  it  any  more  than  I  do." 
said  Deborah,  after  a  little.  "An'  if 
you  an'  I  come  to  some  sort  o'  set- 
tlement about  the  will,  they  don't  need 
to,  as  I  can  see." 

"There's  no  settlement  to  make, 
Mrs.  Whipple,"  answered  Silence, 
quietly.  "  It's  too  old  a  story  to  bring 
up  now,  and  I — I  forgave  Jonathan 
long  years  ago." 

Deborah  rose  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  impatience,  and  her  face 
flushed  resentfully. 

"Well,  as  long  as" you  are  satisfied 
to  let  things  remain  as  they  be,  I'm  of 
the  same  mind,"  said  she,  shortly. 
"Though  I'm  sure  I'm  willing  to  carry 
out  my  husband's  last  wishes,"  added 
she,  piously. 

Left  alone,  Silence  Adams  leaned 
wearily  back  in  her  chair,  with  a  long 
sigh.  A  look  of  restrospection  filled 
the  brown  eyes,  and  her  thoughts 
dwelt  with  the  silent  past.  Presently 
she  rose,  and,  going  to  an  old-fashioned 
desk  in  one  corner,  she  took  from  it  a 
bundle  of  letters,  yellow  with  age.  One 
by  one  she  opened  and  read  each  faded 
epistle,  all  of  which  closed  with  the 
same  words  : 

From  your  devoted  lover, 

Jonathan  Whipple. 

A  thin  band  of  gold  and  a  faded  da- 
guerreotype of  a  boyish  face  with  hon- 
est eyes  and  a  merry  smile,  completed 
the  momentos  of  that  long-buried  past, 
a  past  that,  though  buried  beneath  the 
wreck  of  many  years,  still  lived,  a  sad, 
sweet  memory,  in  the  heart  of  Silence 
Adams.  Tenderly  and  carefully  she 
replaced  the  package  in  the  old  desk, 


whispering  softly  as  she  did  so,  "Ah! 
Jonathan,  there  are  wrongs  that  even 
money  cannot  right." 

Time  sped  on  its  way,  and  Deborah 
Whipple  still  dwelt  alone  in  the  sub- 
stantial farmhouse  her  husband  had 
built,  managing  the  farm  with  skill  and 
economy.  She  was  a  robust,  energetic, 
strong-willed  woman,  and  though  the 
thought  of  Jonathan's  will  rankled  bit- 
terly, she  put  it  from  her  mind  with 
fierce  determination. 

"  I  ain't  a  goin'  to  give  up  my  rights 
for  no  woman  !  "  she  often  muttered  to 
herself,  "let  alone  dividin'  up  the  bouse 
in  that  ridiculous  fashion. 

In  the  village  burying-ground  she 
had  placed  a  handsome  stone  to  mark 
the  last  resting  place  of  Jonathan 
Whipple,  and  with  dutiful  regularity 
she  visited  and  cared  for  the  sacred 
spot. 

In  the  third  year  after  Jonathan 
Whipple's  death  there  swept  through 
the  little  village  an  epidemic  that  found 
a  victim  in  nearly  every  household. 
Doctors  were  overworked  and  nurses 
were  scarce,  till  many  woman  unused 
to  caring  for  the  sick  were  pressed 
into  service.  As  is  often  the  case, 
the  naturally  robust  people  were 
among  the  first  victims,  while  the  more 
fragile  escaped. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Deborah 
Whipple  was  among  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  disease.  By  some  strange 
fatality,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Silence  Ad- 
ams to  be  called  upon  to  care  for  the 
sick  woman,  it  being  impossible  to  find 
other  help.  With  a  timid  shrinking 
in  her  heart,  Silence  crossed,  for 
the  first  time,  the  threshold  of  Jo- 
nathan Whipple's  house.  Deborah  was 
a  very  sick  woman,  and  for  many  days 
her  mind  had  wandered  amid  the  fe- 
verish fancies  of  a  disordered  brain.  As 
her  restless  eyes  met  the  gentle  glance 
of  Silence  Adams  bent  upon  her,  a 
strange  look  of  relief  swept  over  her 
face. 

"  So  you've  come  at  last,  have  you  ?  " 
she  said,  sharply,  lifting  herself  upon 
her  elbow.  "Well,  Jonathan  has  been 
a  comin'  to  me  every  night  sence  I  was 
sick,  and  tellin'  me  to  send  for  you,  an' 
now  you've  come  maybe  I  can  get  a 
wink  of  sleep."  And,  strange  to  say, 
she  did  fall  asleep  almost  immediately. 
The  fever  turned,  and  she  began  to 
slowly  recover  from  that  time. 

One  day  as  she  lay  weak  and  white 
and  wasted  on  her  bed  of  convales- 
cence, with  Silence  sitting  near  her, 
she  took  the  other's  hand  in  hers. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

"Silence  Adams,"  said  she,  "for 
nearly  forty  years  I  was  a  true,  faithful 
wife  to  Jonathan  Whipple,  an'  he  was 
good  an'  kind  to  me  an'  lovin'  as  most 
men  are  to  their  wives.  An'  how  do  you 
suppose  I  felt  when  I  found  that  will 
and  knew  that  in  his  mind  for  all  those 
forty  years  another  had  filled  the  place 
I  supposed  I  had  occupied  ?  I  aint  as 
soft  natured  as  some  folks,  but  I've  got 
my  feelin's,  an  'taint  very  pleasant  to 
learn  you've  been  "'a  life-long  mis- 
take,' "  added  she,  bitterly. 

Silence  bent  and  took  the  woman's 
hands  in  a  tender  clasp. 

"Forgive  me,  Deborah,  if  I  have 
wronged  you  in  my  thoughts.  What  is 
past  cannot  be  recalled.  Let  us  try 
to  forget  the  bitter,  and  remember 
only  the  sweet  in  our  life's  experience," 
said  she,  softly.  "And,  now,  Deb- 
orah, as  you  are  so  much  better,  I 
think  I  will  leave  you  to-day,"  added 
she. 

But  the  hands  of  the  sick  woman 
clung  to  those  gentle  fingers. 

"Don't  go,  Silence  1  Can't  you  make 
up  your  mind  to  stay  for  good  ?  We 
are  both  all  alone  in  the  world,  an' 
both  a  growin'  old.  Maybe  Jonathan 
knew  what  was  best  for  us,  after  all," 
she  said,  earnestly." 

For  a  moment  Silence  did  not  speak. 
"Yes,  Deborah,  if  you  wish  me  to," 
answered  she,  at  last. — Conkey's  Home 
Journal. 


It  was  at  a  fashionable  boarding- 
house  and  they  had  calves'  brains  for 
lunch.  She  spoke  to  the  gentleman 
next  to  her:  "  And  do  you  like  calves' 
brains,  Mr.  Domo?"  "I  always  try 
to  feel  content  with  what  I  have, 
madam." 


Dawn  and  Sunset. 

At  dawn 

A  modest  trill  is  heard, 

A  signal  from  some  unseen  bird, 
Some  trusty  harbinger  of  morn ; 

Then  from  the  tiny,  swelling  throats 

A  hallelujah  of  rich  notes 
In  greeting  to  the  day  just  born. 

At  sunset, 

When  the  rosy  light 

Is  fleeing  from  approaching  night, 
And  woodland  shades  are  growing  deep 

A  chirp,  a  flutter  here  and  there, 

A  beat  of  wings  upon  the  air, 
And  night  has  hushed  the  birds  to  sleep. 

—Frank  H.  Sweet. 


Simplicity  in  the  Home. 

Our  whole  future  very  often  depends 
on  how  we  start.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
expected  that  a  young  married  couple 
will  start  exactly  right.  That  would 
not  be  possible.  Experience  teaches 
us  as  nothing  else  can.  But  there  are 
one  or  two  points  easy  of  comprehension 
that  are  possible  to  take  into  married 
life  at  the  very  beginning  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  the  great  gospel  of  simplicity. 
The  simpler  we  keep  our  lives  the  hap- 
pier we  are.  If  she  but  keep  this  one 
idea  in  mind,  two-thirds  of  her  future 
troubles  will  be  avoided.  It  fits  into 
everything  she  puts  into  her  life,  and 
whatever  she  puts  into  her  home — that 
one  little  word,  simple.  Small  as  that 
word  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
understand  and  grasp.  But  to  learn 
its  fullest  meaning  is  to  bring  to  one's 
self  the  greatest  happiness  possible. 
It  solves  more  problems  than  any  other 
single  element  in  our  living  of  "to-day, 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  drift  into  complica- 
tions. 

We  become  nervous,  petulant,  ill ;  we 
make  burdens  of  our  homes  instead  of 
rest-places  of  delight ;  we  make  of  our- 
selves unattractive  wives  and  irritable 
husbands  simply  by  permitting  too 
many  things  to  come  into  our  lives  un- 
der the  impression  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  our  living  and  happiness.  We 
place  a  value  on  externals  far  beyond 
their  value,  until  they  assume  a  fancied 
necessary  place  in  our  lives.  But,  as  a 
fact,  we  would  be  infinitely  better  off 
without  them.  And  by  our  failure  to 
perceive  that  they  are  unnecessary,  we 
simply  complicate  our  whole  order  of 
living,  and  push  happiness  farther 
away  from  us.  Every  unnecessary 
thing  we  do  takes  away  just  so  much  of 
our  time  and  strength  from  the  neces- 
sary thing,  which,  if  we  did,  would  add 
to  our  strength,  and  make  our  lives  of 
surer  benefit  to  others.  Sooner  or  later 
our  American  women  must  awake  to 
to  this  gospel  of  simplicity. 

A  young  wife  starting  out  in  her 
housekeeping  to-day  with  a  determina- 
tion to  keep  it  and  her  home  simple, 
and  thereby  enable  her  to  make  her 
own  life  fuller  and  richer,  need  not  fear 
that  she  will  incur  criticism.  She  is 
simply  putting  herself  in  line  with  a 
strong  modern  tendency.  The  sense- 
less incumbrance  of  our  homes  and  our 
lives  with  things  that  matter  not,  that 
push  out  the  real  and  the  vital,  has 
caused  enough  damage  to  the  freshness 
of  our  woman,  and  stood  long  enough  in 
the  way  of  their  finest  and  fullest  de- 
velopment. A  realization  of  this  truth 
has  come.  The  simple  home  and  the 
simple  life  have  taken  on  a  new  mean- 
ing, and  with  them  will  come  a  new 
womanhood.  The  thing  that  is  worth 
while  is  the  study  of  the  hour. 

And  that  is  what  every  wife,  young 
or  old,  should  stand  for  ;  the  real,  the 
simple,  the  natural,  thing  worth  while. 
That  means  that  brightness  of  spirit 
that  keeps  us  ever  young  no  matter 
how  the  calendar  may  count  our  years. 
That  is  what  cements  love,  strengthens 
congenial  companionship  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  keeps  alive  that 
beautiful  consideration  in  the  heart  of  a 
man  for  the  companion  of  his  life  that  is 
the  finest  and  highest  feeling  that  a 
man  can  treasure  for  a  woman — not  the 
consideration  that  a  stronger  vessel 
feels  for  a  weaker  one  ;  but  the  consid- 
eration that  elevates  with  each  day  ; 
refines  a  man  ;  that  commands  the  high- 
est respect  of  himself,  and  brings  out 
the  best  that  is  in  him. — Edward  Bok, 
in  Ladies'  Home  Jurnal. 
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Elgin  Watch 

Punctuality's  watch  word  is  Elgin. 
Worn  everywhere;  sold  everywhere; 
guaranteed  by  the  world's  greatest 
watch  factory.    Booklet  mailed  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 
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A  Young  Man's  Room. 

While  the  large  issues  in  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  boys  on  the  farm  are 
constantly  being  threshed  out,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  many  of  the  smaller 
ssues,  side  issues  if  you  please,  are 
overlooked.  And  yet  these  little  things 
in  the  aggretgate  constitute  "  home 
life "  and  it  is  the  "home  life "  which 
will  hold  the  boy  if  anything  will. 

One  of  these  little  matters  is  the 
boy's  room.  I  think  very  few  parents 
realize  how  a  room  of  his  own,  a  den, 
appeals  to  a  young  man.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  the  majority  of  farm  houses  the 
young  man's  room  is  merely  a  place 
to  sleep  in.  There  is  nothing  in  it  or 
about  it  to  lure  him  there  when  the 
day's  work  is  done.  Very  likely  he  is 
not  himself  aware  of  the  delightful  pos- 
sibilities of  the  little  bedroom.  But 
once  he  has  had  a  den  he  will  take  a 
constant  and  increasing  pleasure  in  it. 
Outside  attractions  will  lose  much  of 
their  force  and  influence. 

The  fitting  up  of  such  a  den  is  largely 
a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  in- 
genuity. All  men  like  a  place  to  throw 
themselves  down.  The  white  spread  or 
clean  blankets  of  a  bed  are  prohibitory. 
Substitute  for  the  bed  a  spring  cot  hav- 
ing a  mattress.  Put  this  against  the 
wall  and  make  up  the  bed.  Over  the 
whole  throw  a  covering  of  some  pretty 
inexpensive  material  which  shall  reach 
nearly  to  the  floor  on  the  front  and 
ends.  On  this  throw  half  a  dozen  sofa 
pillows  (the  young  man's  feminine 
friends  are  likely  to  supply  some  of 
these  once  they  know  he  is  fixing  up  a 
den)  and  he  will  have  a  lounge  upon 
which  he  can  throw  himself  at  will. 
Most  attractive  window  seats  or  cozy 
corner  seats  can  be  built  of  old  boxes 
or  odd  bits  of  lumber  and  upholstered 
with  the  filling  from  old  mattresses,  the 
covering  being  of  the  same  material  as 
used  on  the  lounge.  A  painted  floor 
with  rugs,  even  if  they  be  put  pieces  of 
rag  carpet,  is  usually  preferred  to  a 
carpeted  floor,  and  is  easier  to  take 
care  of.  For  the  walls  a  plain  solid 
color  is  best,  for  against  this  photo- 
graphs and  pictures  will  show  to  best 
advantage.  Hooks  should  be  provided 
for  guns,  fishing  rods  and  other  imple- 
ments pertaining  to  his  sports.  Let 
him  arrange  his  photographs  to  suit 
himself.  Provide  book  shelves  where 
good  authors  will  always  be  within 
reach.  For  the  rest  let  the  young  man 
suit  himself.  He  will  be  quick  to  see 
the  artistic  possibilities  of  bird  nests, 
the  deserted  paper  domiciles  of  hornets, 
the  red  berried  sprays  of  bitter  sweet, 
and  the  like.  And  remember  always 
that  his  den  is  his  sanctum,  a  retreat 
wherein  no  one  has  right  without  his 
consent. — B.  W.  Thornton. 


A  Child's  Literary  Blank  Book. 

The  child  who  has  seen  nothing  but 
the  best  reading  until  12  years  of  age, 
will  have  formed  a  taste  which  will  re- 
fuse to  be  satisfied  with  trashy  litera- 
ture ever  after. 

A  blank  book  can  be  commenced  at 
the  very  first.  It  should  not  be  too 
small,  and  must  have  a  stout,  stiff  cover. 
In  it  should  be  placed  the  name  of  the 
author  of  the  book  the  little  one  has 
been  interested  in,  a  short,  concise 
sketch  of  his  life,  a  picture  cut  from 
any  of  the  magazines,  and  perhaps  a 
picture  of  his  birthplace  and  home  ; 
then  the  book  or  books  read,  a  space 
being  left  after  the  notes  on  each  author 
for  other  books;  or,  the  blank  pages  be- 
ing numbered,  a  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  page  containing  author's  name 
and  sketch'  on  each  of  the  later  read 
books. 

I  always  read  a  book  twice,  once 
right  through,  every  word.  In  not  less 
than  a  month  later  I  reread  it,  and 
then  select  the  thought  which  seems  to 
me  most  worthy  of  remembrance  in  the 
whole  books.  For  instance,  when  I 
read  Vanity  Fair  the  first  time  the 
scene  which  seemed  to  stand  out  in  my 
mind  was  where  Becky  Sharp,  who  was 
then  on  the  continent  after  her  husband 
had  left  her,  met  two  men  whom  she 
had  entertained  as  her  husband's 
friends.    They  nodded  familiarly  with- 


out the  customary  lifting  of  the  hat, 
when  poor  Becky  in  her  bitterness  of 
spirit  said,  "He  wouldn't  have  dared 
do  that  had  he  been  here."  But  the 
second  time,  the  beauty  and  pathos  of 
the  following  appealed  to  me  :  Speak- 
ing of  the  wars  on  the  continent  pre- 
ceding the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Thack- 
eray says,  "And  every  shot  fired  in 
those  wars  wounded  some  gentle  heart 
far  away." 

Both  thoughts  with  their  dates  should 
be  given,  and  then  a  short  sketch  or 
review  of  the  whole  book  could  be  writ- 
ten (from  memory).  All  this  should  be 
written  on  exercise  paper  and  then, 
when  the  whole  is  satisfactory  in  re- 
gard to  spelling,  language  and  punctua- 
tion, copied  into  the  blank  book. — Mary 
Taylor  Ross. 


Give  the  Girls  a  Chance. 

On  my  daily  tramps  I  pass  through 
an  old  playground,  a  beautiful,  shady, 
flowery  old  place.  There  the  boys  have 
a  rollicking  good  time.  In  an  open 
space  at  one  end  the  older  boys  play 
baseball  before  an  excited  an  perspiring 
audience,  whose  chief  ambition  is  to  be- 
come some  day  a  member  of  "  the  team." 
Under  the  trees  games  of  marbles,  leap- 
frog, foot  races  and  other  games  are  in 
progress. 

Very  seldom  have  I  seen  a  little  girl 
at  play  there.  One  afternoon  I  met 
two  little  maidens  gathering  violets  in 
a  shady  place.  While  I  stood  watching 
them  a  boy  came  running  up  with  a 
baseball  bat  in  his  hand. 

"Susie,"  he  shouted,  "mamma  says 
for  you  to  come  home  right  away  and 
tend  to  the  baby  1" 

"Yes,  an  Annabel  Burns,  you're 
goin'  to  catch  it  when  you  get  home — 
your  ma's  been  calling  you  for  an  hour !  " 
added  a  boy  who  followed  the  first. 

"  Oh,  she  wants  me  to  wash  the 
dishes.  Come  on,  Susie  !"  and  the  two 
little  girls  ran  away. 

There  is  the  whole  secret  in  a  nut- 
shell. Why  are  so  many  of  our  young 
women  flat-chested,  sallow,  and  all 
"  nerves  ?  "  When  a  young  girl  is  sent 
to  high  school  or  when  she  enters  an 
office  or  a  store  to  earn  her  living,  and 
after  a  year  or  two  we  find  her  broken 
down  in  health,  we  are  apt  to 
charge  it  to  hard  work  or  too  much 
study,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  because  she 
has  no  reserve  force  of  strength  and 
energy.  Very  few  young  men  break 
down  with  nervous  prostration.  They 
have  during  childhood  built  healthy 
bodies  and  strong  nerves  because  of 
their  free  and  unrestricted  life.  While 
they  played  baseball  and  raced  in  the 
open  air,  their  little  sisters  were  at 
home  tending  the  baby,  washing  dishes, 
learning  to  sew. 

Mothers,  is  this  fair  play  ?  Why  not 
let  the  boys  take  a  turn  at  the  girls' 
work  ?  It  will  not  hurt  them  to  know 
how  to  wash  dishes.  It  will  make  them 
gentler  to  take  care  of  the  baby  for  an 
hour  or  two.  It  may  perhaps  some  day 
be  of  much  value  to  them  to  be  able  to 
sew  buttoms  on  their  clothes.  Let  the 
girls  do  the  boys'  work  once  in  a  while. 
It  will  make  their  backs  strong  to  chop 
kindling  wood  and  carry  water.  It 
will  give  them  fresh  air  to  go  on 
errands. 

If  the  outdoor  work  and  the  indoor 
work  were  more  fairly  divided,  we 
should  have  stronger  and  better  de- 
veloped girls  and  gentler  and  more  un- 
selfish boys,  and  it  will  not  take  away 
from  the  womanliness  of  the  one  nor 
from  the  manliness  of  the  other. 

Parents,  be  fair  with  your  children. 
Give  them  equal  rights.  Send  your 
girls  out  to  run  and  play  as  well  as 
your  boys.  Divide  up  the  work  that 
keeps  them  indoors.  Do  not  encase 
their  bodies  in  stiff  corsets  and  do  not 
lengthen  their  skirts  and  make  young 
ladies  of  them  at  12  and  13.  Begin 
now  to  make  the  woman  of  the  future — 
healthy  and  vigorous.  Give  the  girls  a 
chance  ! 


"And  yet,"  said  the  man  who  was 
always  trying  to  prove  old  sayings,  "I 
can't  think  of  a  single  invariable  in- 
stance in  which  '  troubles  never  come 
singly.'  "  "  You  can't,  eh  ?  "  retorted 
the  practical  fellow.  "  Did  you  ever 
see  any  single  twins  ?  " 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


To  make  apple  butter,  slice  the  apples 
as  for  pies,  and  put  them  in  a  crock, 
using  three  cupfuls  sugar  to  two  gal- 
lons apples.  Put  a  plate  over  the  crock 
and  place  in  an  oven.  Cook  three 
hours. 

Never  soak  salt  fish  with  the  skin 
down,  as  the  salt  will  fall  upon  it  and 
remain  there,  while  if  the  skin  is  placed 
uppermost  the  salt  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  as  it  does  when  salt  is  placed 
in  a  basin  of  water. 

Waldorf-Astoria  salad  is  made  by 
cutting  celery  and  apples  into  small 
pieces  and  mixing  together  with  a  few 
English  walnut  meats.  Pour  into  a 
dish  lined  with  lettuce,  and  pour  over  it 
a  mayonnaise  dressing. 

Why  do  we  eat  ?  To  build  up  wasted 
tissue,  to  keep  bright  the  fire  of  life,  to 
cleanse  the  system,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  maintain  a  clear  mind  and  a 
heart  full  of  joy.  Surely,  the  work  of 
the  true  cook  is  profound. 

Put  sugar  in  the  water  used  for  bast- 
ing meats  of  all  kinds.  It  gives  a  good 
flavoring  to  veal  more  especially.  Veg- 
etables are  also  improved  in  flavor  if  a 
little  sugar  is  added  while  boiling,  es- 
pecially green  peas,  beans,  squash,  tur- 
nips and  corn. 

To  disinfect  clothing  and  towels  from 
cholera  or  fever  patients,  throw  them 
into  a  tub  of  water,  in  which  has  been 
dissolved  one  ounce  of  permanganate  of 
potash  to  every  three  gallons  of  water. 
Boil  the  clothes  as  soon  as  removed 
from  the  solution. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among 
cooks  who  think  for  themselves  to  use 
cucumbers  in  chicken,  capon  and  fish 
salads.  In  almost  every  case  they  are 
eminently  satisfactory  so  used.  Let- 
tuce or  celery  or  radishes  may  be  used, 
too,  in  cases  where  a  meat  is  used. 

Preserved  shredded  pineapple, 
peaches  cut  in  dice  and  preserved 
cherries  with  the  pits  removed  make  a 
toothsome  combination  for  a  fruit  ice. 
Make  a  custard  of  one  quart  of  cream, 
the  yolk  of  six  eggs  and  one  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  sugar.  When  it  is  cold 
turn  the  custard  into  a  freezer  and 
turn  the  dasher  until  it  is  about  half 
frozen.  Then  add  the  fruit  and  pack. 
Let  it  stand  two  or  three  hours. 

To  make  pistachio  ice  cream  pound 
and  blanch  one-quarter  pound  each  of 
pistachio  nuts  and  almonds  and  pound 
them  together  in  a  little  water  until 
they  are  thoroughly  crushed.  Make  a 
custard  of  one  quart  of  rich  cream, 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  the 
yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla.  Remove  it  from  the  fire, 
add  the  nuts,  and  when  it  is  cold  press 
the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  and 
freeze. 

Strong  and  vigorous  people  may 
bathe  early  in  the  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach.  The  young  and  deli- 
cate should  bathe  three  hours  after  a 
meal.  The  best  time  is  two  or  three 
hours  after  breakfast.  Persons  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  giddiness  and  faint- 
ne&s,  and  those  who  have  palpitation 
and  other  sense  of  discomfort  at  the 


heart,  should  consult  their  physician 
before  bathing.  After  being  in  the 
water,  a  considerable  friction  ought 
always  to  be  used,  enough  to  bring  the 
blood  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  If 
any  chill  is  felt,  take  immediately  a 
warm  sling,  glass  of  wine,  or  two  or 
three  grains  of  quinine. 


About  Jellies. 

To  make  good  jelly,  the  fruit  should 
be  used  before  it  is  too  ripe.  To  ex- 
tract the  juice  well,  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  scald,  put  in  a  stone  jar, 
mashed,  and  jar  and  contents  stood  in 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  thoroughly 
scalded  and  strained  through  a  coarse 
cloth.  To  make  the  jelly  clear,  the 
mash  should  not  be  squeezed.  Jelly 
should  not  stop  boiling  until  it  is  done. 
Jelly  will  turn  out  best  if  the  strainer 
is  a  three-cornered  flannel  bag,  and  if 
the  compound  is  allowed  to  slowly  drip 
through  the  flannel  strainer  just  before 
putting  in  the  glasses.  The  mold 
should  be  dipped  in  hot  water  for  a 
second.  Never  use  a  brass  kettle  in 
making  jelly.  Mold  on  jelly  may  be 
prevented  by  thickly  covering  it  with 
finely  powdered  sugar.  Melted  paraf- 
fine  wax  makes  the  best  covering,  and 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Cover  the  glasses  with  papers  dipped 
in  beaten  egg.  Below  will  be  found  a 
few  timely  recipes  for  jelly,  given  on 
the  best  authority. 

Apple:  Cut  and  core  tart  apples; 
add  water  to  nearly  cover,  and  boil 
until  pulp.  Strain,  press  lightly,  and 
add  three-fourths  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  to  a  pound  of  juice.  Boil  until  it 
will  jelly  on  a  flat  plate,  and  strain  into 
glasses.  Cover  as  directed  above. 
Some  flavor  with  lemon  juice  or 
essence. 

Quince:  Polish  the  quinces  smooth 
with  a  cloth,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
pack  in  a  kettle,  pour  in  cold  water  to 
cover,  boil  until  soft.  Hang  up  in  a 
three-cornered  flannel  bag  to  drain, 
pressing  occasionally  to  make  the  juice 
run  more  freely.  Keep  in  a  warm 
place.  To  one  pint  of  juice  add  one 
pint  of  sugar,  and  boil  fifteen  minutes. 
Pour  into  tumblers  or  bowls,  and  seal 
as  above. 

Boiled  Cider:  To  each  pint  of  boiled 
cider  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  boil 
ten  minutes. 

Tomato :  Peel  the  tomatoes  and 
squeeze  through  a  cloth;  weigh  and 
add  pound  for  pound  of  white  sugar. 
Boil  to  a  jelly  and  seal..  Flavor  with 
lemon  juice  if  desired.  Keep  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.    This  is  an  excellent  article. 

Ripe  Grape:  Stem,  wash,  put  in  a 
porcelain  kettle;  to  every  eight  pounds 
of  fruit  add  one  cupful  cold  water.  Boil 
until  quite  soft,  and  strain  through  a 
bag  described  above.  Boil  again  half 
an  hour,  and  add  granulated  sugar 
pound  for  pound.  Some  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon  to  a  quart  of 
juice. 

Green  Grape:  Prepare  and  scald  as 
for  ripe  grape  jelly.  Use  grapes  that 
have  turned  slightly.  Wash  while 
cooking  to  extract  the  juice.  Strain, 
weigh,  and  then  boil  fifteen  minutes. 
Meantime  heat  an  equal  amount  of 
granulated  sugar.  Stir,  turn  in 
glasses,  and  cover. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  5,  1902 
The  following  tables  represent  specula- 
tive opinion  in  the  principal  markets  for 
grain  in  the  country  and  State  during  the 

week: 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Nov.     i  Dec  1      ,  May.  , 

Op.  CI.  Opened. Closed.  Opened. Closed. 

Wednesday  73%  ®  72%  75    @  74% 

Thursday  72*  @  72* 

Friday   72%  @  72* 

Saturday  7254  @  72* 

Monday  ...70*<q)70*  71%  ®  71* 
Tuesday   @  


74%  ®  74* 
74%  ®  74% 
74%  @  74% 
73     @  73* 


CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES 


Nov.      i  Dec.  1       ,  May  

Op.  CI.  Opened. Closed  Opened.Closed 

Wednesday                 51     @  50*  4396  <8  43 

Thursday                    50     @  50X  ....  @  .... 

Friday                        509*  @  51*  43*  @  42% 

Saturday  51*  @  50  *  42^  @  42 

Monday  ...53*@535<   10%  ®  50*  41*  ®  4  * 

Tuesday  @  —         —  @   

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES 

, — Dec  .  , — May.  , 

Opened.Closed.  Opened  Closed. 

Wednesday  Jl  34   @1  33%     Jl  35*@1  35 

Thursday   1  22   ffll  31*      1  33*<»1  32% 

Friday   1  3I*@1  34*      1  32*@1  36 

Saturday   1  34*@1  33         1  35*@1  34* 

Monday   1  3I*@1  31         1  32*®  1  31* 

Tuesday  @  @  

BARLEY  FUTURES. 

,  Dec  ,  , —  May.  , 

Opened  Closed.  Opened.Closed. 

Wednesday   $1  22  @1  21*   @  

Thursday   1  20  @1  19*     *1  21   @1  21* 

Friday   No  sales.  No  sales. 

Saturday   1  21   @1  21         1  23*@1  23* 

Monday   @  ®  

CLEARANCES. 

Clearances  of  grain  from  this  port  dur- 
ing the  month  of  October  were  454,847 
centals  wheat,  400,981  centals  barley, 
100,320  barrels  flour  (exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment shipments  to  Manila),  4480  centals 
rye,  1446  centais  oats  and  2240  centals 
corn.  In  October,  1901,  clearances  were 
875,897  centals  wheat,  838,921  centals  bar- 
ley, 142,132  barrels  flour  (including  11,000 
barrels  by  the  Government  to  Manila), 
17,954  centals  rye,  14,583  centals  oats  and 
4  centals  corn. 

Total  clearances  of  grain  for  the  season 
to  date  have  been:  1,892,861  centals 
wheat,  against  1,809,511  centals  for  the 
same  period  last  year;  2,193,671  centals 
barley,  against  2,195,768;  410,906  barrels 
flour,  against  479,906.  Total  shipments  of 
wheat  and  flour  reduced  to  wheat  for  the 
season  have  been  150,115  tons,  against 
155,262  tons  during  the  same  period  last 
season. 

WHEAT. 

California  has  special  conditions  as  to 
yield,  situation  among  the  dealers,  and 
charters,  this  year.  They  may  tempo- 
rarily justify  dealers  in  scurrying  around 
for  grain  at  specially  high  prices,  and  pro- 
ducers who  have  grain  to  sell  in  holding 
on  for  awhile;  but  our  personal  advices 
from  other  great  grain  regions  in  the 
United  States  outside  of  California  and 
the  statistics  of  this  year's  production 
that  are  appearing  in  print  in  the  greater 
grain  markets  do  not  justify  the  idea  that 
prices  will  go  very  much  higher  this 
year,  though  tbey  may  not  be  low  at  any 
time;  and  whatever  height  of  prices  is 
maintained  seems  likely  to  be  more  the  re- 
sult of  conditions  among  traders  than  the 
statistics  of  production.  Up  to  date  the 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  this 
year,  seems  to  have  been  about  13,400,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  usual  yearly  rate  of 
increase.  The  northwestern  corner  of  the 
United  States  (east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains) and  the  southwestern  part  of  Can- 
ada contiguous  are  settling  up  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  wheat  appears  to  be  the  most 
easily  raised  and  principal  crop.  The 
crop  in  the  Dakotas,  and  especially  North 
Dakota,  this  year,  was  unusually  good, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  shipping 
of  grain  from  there  to  Washington  and 
Oregon  where  the  crop  was  short,  as  in 
California.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
wheat  from  the  Minneapolis  mills.  On 
the  other  hand  the  demand  from  Europe 
is  not  good. 

Country  advices  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  on  wheat  and  barley  from  those 
well  qualified  to  describe  the  situation  are 
as  follows:  "  Our  predictions,  made  pub- 
lic through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
in  June  last  of  a  rising  price  for  grain, 
especially  barley,  proved  true,  but  prob- 
ably few  farmers  got  the  benefit,  as  the 
crop  was  practically  all  sold  in  July. 
There  was  a  perfect  stampede  to  sell. 
Farmers  seemed  consumed  with  a  fear 
that  the  market  was  about  to  drop, 
though  most  growers  were  familiar  with 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  warehouses. 

"Of  this  year's  crop  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley not  over  2%  remains  in  the  hands  of 
the  grower.    In  the  principal  grain  grow- 


ing section  of  the  State  the  Big  Four,  but 
principally  Eppinger  and  Balfour,  Gu- 
thrie &  Co.,  have  bought  most  of  the 
crop,  though  Horst  Bros,  bought  consid- 
erable and  no  doubt  will  be  heard  from 
more  largely  next  year. 

"Comparatively  little  wheat  has  been 
shipped  from  the  Sacramento  valley  to 
date,  although  considerable  barley  has 
gone  for  export,  perhaps  10%  of  the  crop. 
More  is  being  shipped  now,  but  a  scarcity 
of  cars  makes  shipping  slow.  California 
mills  take  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  wheat  and  barley.  The  whole  fact  of 
the  matter  is  at  present  that  somebody, 
besides  the  farmers,  owns  the  grain. 
Whether  the  big  dealers  have  sold  short 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  have 
any  large  portion  of  this  year's  crop  on 
hand  they  will  have  considerable  grain  to 
back  them  up.  The  crop  this  year  was 
not  a  large  one,  but  it  was  as  large  as  we 
may  expect  to  get  from  now  on." 

Wheat  raisers  about  Stockton  are 
quoted  by  dealers  there  as  having  30%  of 
their  crop  still  in  their  possession.  There 
has  been  considerable  increase  of  mercan- 
tile knowledge  among  farmers  in  that 
vicinity  in  the  past  two  years,  which  may 
account  for  a  position  on  their  part  in  the 
grain  market  which  seems  to  be  unlike 
that  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

Wheat  is  already  moving  from  Oregon 
to  San  Francisco,  over  10,000  tons  having 
already  been  contracted  to  come.  North- 
ern ports  still  continue  to  hold  the  Afri- 
can trade. 

Futures  in  this  market  continue  to  re- 
main higher  than  those  in  Chicago,  in- 
stead of  lower,  as  is  usual. 

The  cash  market  has  remained  at  $1  35 
for  shipping  and  $1.37$@1.40  for  milling 
throughout  the  week,  though  with  a 
slightly  weaker  feeling  evident  on  Mon- 
day, especially  on  shipping  wheat,  on 
prices  for  which  buyers  and  sellers  failed 
to  get  together.  The  market  this  morn- 
ing was : 

California  Milling   1  37*@1  40 

Cal.No.  1  shipping,  alongside    @1  35 

on  qualities  wheat   1  31*®1  32* 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES. 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
the    Merchants'   Exchange,  December, 

1902,  wheat   sold  at  $1.31|@1.31;  May, 

1903,  $1.32@1.32i. 

FLOUR. 

A  further  admitted  advance  of  15c  in 
dealers'  prices  on  Saturday  last  has  not 
caused  change  in  quotations  at  this  point. 

BARLEY. 

Country  advices,  of  interest  to  farmers, 
from  those  in  position  to  be  well  posted  on 
trade  conditions,  though  looking  at  them 
from  a  producers'  standpoint,  are:  "  It  is 
not  likely  that  the  yield  of  barley  will  be 
heavy,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers 
should  not  get  $20  a  ton  for  their  barley 
next  year.  There  will  be  no  surplus." 
Speculative  prices  continue  weak,  and 
market  inactive,  attention  of  dealers  being 
concentrated  on  wheat,  but  cash  market 
conditions  are  good.  A  lot  of  sixty-three 
sacks  Chevalier  sold  at  auction  for  J1.47J 
on  Friday  last,  October  31.  During  the 
week  one  cargo  cleared  for  London,  and  a 
considerable  was  shipped  for  Melbourne, 
Australia.  On  November  1  San  Francisco, 
Port  Costa  and  Stockton  stocks  in  call- 
board  warehouses  aggregated  48,733  tons, 
against  63,549  tons  October  1.  Receipts 
during  October  were  27,240  tons. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   118  @1  21* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  15  @1  20 

Brewing  and  shipping   1  22*@1  26 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   1  50  @1  90 

Chevalier,  common  to  fair   1  80  ®1  45 

OATS. 

Offerings  were  moderate  during  the 
week.  Stocks  in  bay  warehouses  Novem- 
ber 1st  9459  tons,  against  8695  tons  October 
1st.  Receipts  in  October,  4916  tons;  con- 
sumption, 5670  tons.  A  government  order 
for  1500  tons  was  being  filled  last  week. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  25  @1  35 

White,  good  to  choice   1  22*@1  25 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  17*®1  25 

Milling   1  22*@1  27* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  25  ®\  32* 

Black,  for  feed   1  10  @1  20 

Black,  for  seed   1  27*@1  35 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  12*®  1  22* 

Red,  fancy   1  25  @1  30 

CORN. 

Stocks  in  hand  November  1  amounted  to 
980  tons — 200  tons  net  decrease  during 
October.  New  stock  is  coming  in;  good 
quality,  but  damp.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  Egyptain  corn  in  District  70  on 
the  Sacramento  river.  William  Shaft  and 
James  Baxter  of  Fullerton  recently  sold 
sixty  tons  of  popcorn  to  a  Los  Angeles 
company  at  2§  cents  a  pound,  but  the  out- 
put in  Orange  county  is  small. 

Dealers  are  not  pushing  sales  and  ad- 
vent of  new  crop  does  not  seem  to  affect 
trade. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  45  ®\  50 

Large  Yellow   l  40  @i  50 


Small  Yellow   l  40  ®1  50 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  05  @1  15 

Egyptian,  White   1  20  @1  30 

RYE. 

A  few  sacks  were  sold  during  the  week 
at  the  quotation  given. 

Good  to  choice   1  08J£®1  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Good  to  choice    ®1  75 

BEANS. 

The  crop  of  beans  about  Stockton  will 
be  large,  and  was  not  hurt  by  the  rain. 
Local  paying  prices  to  producers  at  that 
point  some  days  ago  were:  Pinks,  $2.50 
@  2.75  ;  Black-eyes,  $3  90  @  4.00 ;  Small 
Whites,  $3.00@3.50;  Lady  Washington, 
$2.90@3.05;  Limas,  $4.50@4.75.  Consid- 
erable shipment  is  being  made  of  stocks 
secured  before  the  regular  fall  rise  in 
prices.  The  crop  at  Santa  Barbara, 
mostly  Small  Whites,  is  expected  to  be 
140,000  sacks— 60,000  short  of  last  year. 
Up  to  $3.10  was  paid  ten  days  ago.  A  hot 
wind  caused  some  loss — 500  sacks  in  one 
case.  Ventura  Limas  are  going  80  pounds 
to  the  sack.  Buyers  are  plentiful  and 
taking  all  the  stock  they  can  get.  First 
sales  brought  $3  50  per  sack.  The  failure 
of  the  Small  White  bean  crop  in  Michi- 
gan, which  is  the  principal  competitor  of 
California  growers  for  Middle  West  and 
farther  east  markets,  is  ascribed  as  the 
cause  of  the  present  rather  high  price  of 
beans  in  this  market,  but  the  price  of 
that  line  of  beans  here  at  present  is  not 
high,  as  shown  below.  Michigan  dealers 
are  reported  buying  here.  Dealers  in  this 
market  will  maintain  a  depressing  atti- 
tude toward  quotations  until  the  size  and 
character  of  the  crop  of  this  year  is  fur- 
ther determined  and  they  have  secured  a 
stock  at  prices  here  which  will  enable 
them  to  market  it  at  a  fair  profit. 

Red  Kidney  and  Garavanza  are  re- 
ported scarce  in  some  q  uarters. 

The  following  are  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  quotations  of  bean  prices  Novem- 
ber 1-3  for  three  years : 

1902.  1901.  1900. 

Pea  $3  75  $3  50  $4  00 

Small  White           3  50  3  25  4  00 

Lady  Washington.  3  30  2  50  3  00 

Pinks                     2  85  2  20  2  30 

Bayos                    3  10  2  40  2  75 

Reds                      2  75  3  25  3  00 

Red  Kidney            4  50  3  50   

Limas                    4  40  4  65  5  30 

Blackeye                4  50  3  25  3  25 

Since  November  1-3  of  this  year 
there  have  been  attempts  in  some  quar- 
ters in  this  market  to  lower  quotations  on 
Bayos,  Pinks,  Reds  and  Whites  and  raise 
them  on  Red  Kidneys,  Limas  and  Black- 
eyes.  Some  publications  at  this  point 
have  changed  wholesale  seliing  quotations 
accordingly,  and  some  have  not.  Those 
which  have  quote  as  follows  : 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     8  30  @3  40 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              8  15  63  25 

Lady  Washington                            8  20  ®3  31 

Pinks                                               2  60  ®2  70 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                      2  75  @2  85 

Reds   2  65  ®  

Red  Kidney                                  4  75  @5  00 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        4  SO  ®4  45 

Black-eye  Beans                            4  10  ®4  20 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  25  ®2  50 

Garbanzos,  small     ®  

PEAS. 

Prices  to  producers  on  choice  round 
and  car  lots  on  wharf,  city: 

Green  Peas,  California   1  25  @1  50 

Nlles  Peas   1  65  01  75 

HOPS. 

The  consumption  estimated  for  the  com- 
ing year  is  200,000  bales,  with  216,000  bales 
supply,  it  is  believed— English  311,000 
cwt.,  German  20,000  bales  (subject  to  im- 
portation), New  York  25,000,  Oregon  85,- 
000,  Washington  30,000  and  California 
56,000  bales.  Northern  markets  are  at  a 
range  of  24i@25Jc.  In  the  Sacranento 
valley  district  the  highest  price  reported 
is  24ic,  but  holders  are  firm  for  more,  and 
Sonomas  are  bringing  26c.  It  is,  however, 
understood  that  less  than  3000  out  of 
13,000  bales  first  grade  in  Sacramento  dis- 
trict are  now  in  the  hands  of  producers, 
Eight  carloads  were  shipped  from  Yolo  to 
New  York  October  30,  where  quotations 
are  33@35c.  German  prices  have  been  ad- 
vanced. 

California,  good  to  choice  new  22  @26 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay  has  gone  up  another  50c.  The  idea 
that  there  is  not  as  much  hay  in  the  State 
as  dealers  at  first  calculated  seems  to  be 
the  cause.  Lack  of  cars  interrupts  the 
movement. 

The  total  receipts  of  hay  on  the  San 
Francisco  market  for  the  week  ending 
yesterday  were: 

Cars.  Boats. 

Wednesday  16  5 

Thursday  19  4 

Friday  24  1 

Saturday  13  1 

Monday  26  1 

Tuesday  11  3 


A  total  of  2000  tons.  Such  light  receipts, 
say  some  dealers,  have  helped  to 
strengthen  the  market,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  would  be  much  larger  receipts 
if  cars  were  plentiful.  There  is  always  the 
danger,  however,  of  holding  too  long  for 
prices  not  based  on  cost  of  production. 
Somers  &  Co.,  in  their  weekly  letter,  say: 
"Choice  Wheat  hay,  from  which  as  a 
standard,  most  other  grades  are  regu- 
lated, is  at  least  50c  per  ton  higher,  $14.50 
per  ton  now  being  the  top  quotation,  al- 
though parts  of  especially  fancy  cars  have 
brought  as  high  as  $15.  The  general 
feeling  of  strength  is  helped  somewhat  by 
the  continued  activity  with  grain,  barley 
holding  quite  firm,  with  oats  selling  at  a 
slight  advance  over  last  week's  figures. 
The  account  of  stock  just  being  taken  Is 
not  yet  ready  for  publication,  but  the 
semi-official  returns  show  a  total  of  about 
100,000  tons,  as  reported  last  week.  Hay 
seems  to  be  distributed  about  as  it  was 
last  year,  with  a  marked  scarcity  along 
the  Sacramento  river  and  an  Increase 
throughout  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties. 
The  great  hay  centers — Livermore  valley 
and  the  Hollister  district — are  short  on 
last  year's  stock,  with  Santa  Clara  county 
showing  very  light  receipts  also.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  that  with  an  average 
shipping  demand  and  a  continuance  of 
the  present  activity  in  town  trade,  hay 
will  sell  for  at|least  $2  per  ton  higher  be- 
fore the  season  is  over."  We  give  present 
prices  as  follows: 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  00@14  50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  50®  1 3  50 

Other  grades  same   10  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  0.)@13  00 

Tame  Oat   10  10312  50 

Second  Quality  Oat   7  50®  8  50 

Barley  and  Oat   7  60(8 10  00 

Alfalfa   9  O0@l0  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  57* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Bran,  V  ton   81  B0@22  50 

Middlings    @26  50 

Shorts,  California    22  00® 23  00 

Barley,  Rolled    @25  50 

Cornmeal     @31  50 

Cracked  Corn    ®32  00 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 
Some  wholesalers  quote  selling  prices  as 
below;  others,  at  fully  lc  higher  on  most 
items.  The  latter  say  the  market  is  firm 
and  bare.  Strictly  fancy  beeswax,  of 
which  there  is  extremely  little,  will  bring 
producers  30c  per  pound,  we  are  assured. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*@  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5*@  5* 

Extracted,  Amber  4*@— 

Extracted,  Dark  Amber   3*@  4 

White  Comb,  1D>  frames  12  @12* 

Light  Amber  10  @10* 

Dark  Comb   5  ®8 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choloe,  light,  V  H>  87  ®29 

Dark  25  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Acorn-fed  hogs  are  not  due  to  arrive 
yet  and  are  not  being  quoted,  and  dealers 
do  not  like  to  take  country  dressed. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  »  B>   6*®  7 

Beef,  cows   6  @  8 

Veal,  large,*  n>   7  @8 

Veal,  small,  »tt>   8  ®  9 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*o;  wethers   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9  ®  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6*@  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6*@  S% 

Hogs,  soft  or  acorn  fed   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*@  8 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  live 
stock  as  follows,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle: 

Cattle-Steers  8*«  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  7* 

Thin  Cows   4  @  5 

Calves  (gross  weight)   4  @  5* 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   8*ia  3* 

Wethers   8*@  3% 

Lambs— Suckling, »  head,  »2  50@2.75;  » 

fb  (live  weight)   4  @  4* 

POULTRY. 
Five  cars  of  Eastern,  the  birds  of  which 
are  larger  and  plumper  than  Californian 
and  sell  for  more,  catching  the  best  of  the 
trade,  have  arrived  and  been  put  on  the 
market  from  Saturday  to  Wednesday  of 
this  week,  which  makes  the  movement 
for  Californian  rather  slow  and  weak, 
with  fair  receipts.  Quotations  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Wednesday 
morning's  sales,  by  commission  men, 
showed: 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   17  @  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  V  lb   16  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  V  lb   16  @  17 

Hens,  California,  »  dozen   5  00  <a6  00 

Roosters,  old   5  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®6  00 

Fryers   4  50  ®5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   2  50  @3  50 

Ducks,  young,  fl  dozen   3  50   ©5  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  75 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  @l  50 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ©2  25 

CHEESE. 
Wholesalers    and    commission  men, 
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Wednesday  morning,  were  quoting  sales 
to  the  trade  at: 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   14  @15 

California,  good  to  choice   13  @13K 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   15  @15i4 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras,  *  B>   28  @29 

Creamery,  firsts   26  @27 

Dairy,  select   25  @26 

Oairy,  firsts   24  (225 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   22  @23!4 

Mixed  store   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   22  @24 

EGGS. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  37  @42 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  30  @35 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  @3U 

WOOL. 

The  auction  sales  in  northern  California 
of  fall  clip  closed  with  that  at  Cloverdale 
October  28.  The  prices  realized  were  not 
all  that  the  more  sanguine  among  pro- 
ducers had  expected.  The  report  that 
most  of  the  falls  at  Ukiah  went  for  13£c 
to  14c,  some  as  low  as  12c,  is  confirmed 
here;  but  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
local  reticence  about  the  sale  and  prices. 
Local  reports  of  the  Cloverdale  sale  are 
that  there  were  120,000  pounds  of  wool  on 
hand  (of  which  15,000  pounds  remained 
unsold  on  sale  day),  selling  at  from 
11  Jc  to  13£c,  which,  it  is  locally  claimed,  is 
l}c  better  than  last  year.  Reduction  of 
price  from  sellers'  views  was  claimed  by 
buyers  on  the  ground  of  unusual  seodiness 
this  year  ;  but  such  claim  is  not  made  in 
the  city.  The  claim  is  made  at  Clover- 
dale of  better  average  prices  there  than 
at  Ukiah.  This  market  is  considered  to 
be  cleaned  up  on  spring  clip,  and  as  most 
of  the  fall  clip  bought  at  recent  sales  was 
for  Eastern  account,  the  market  is  not 
very  lively  on  any  line. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @18 

Siskiyou  14 

Red  Bluff  15 

Middle  Counties  10 

Southern,  7  mos   9 

Southern  Coast   7 

Southern  San  Joaquin   7 

Foothill  10 

Oregon  Valley  ".  15 

Eastern  Oregon,  light  10 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10 

Sonama  16 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  @13 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

San  Joaquin   8  @11 

Lambs   8  @10 

SEEDS. 

Good  crops  here  and  comparative  fail- 
ure in  some  other  important  sections  is 
causing  some  seed  to  appreciate;  alfalfa 
particularly.  Dealers  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  it  reach  $15.  Mustard  seed 
is  not  in  demand.  The  California  crop  in 
seeds  is  said  to  be  good.  One  firm  of 
seedsmen,  growing  for  wholesale  trade  in 
California,  will  increase  their  acreage  for 
next  year  200  acres. 

Per  ctl. 

Airalfa,  Cal  10  50@11  00 

Flax    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   —  @— 

Rape   — @  3tf 

Hemp   —  &  4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  5%@  5J£ 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5J£@  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5/,@  5J£ 

San  Quentln  Bags,  ¥  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  34  @3i 

Wool  Sacks,  3V4  fts  31  @32 

Fleeoe  Twine   Vii®  8 

Gunnies  13  @14 

Bean  Bags   i%®  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  sizes   6,  6H,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   6  @  7H 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 


@15 
@16 
@12 


@13 

@16 

@12!4 

@12tf 

@16 

©14 


Light  Steers,  under  48  tbs  

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  tbs. 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  8>s. 
Stags  '  


Dry  Hides  

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  B>s.. 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs  

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large  

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. . 
Salted  Horse  Hides,  small  


Dry  Colts'  Hides  

Pelts,  long  wool,  $  skin. . 

Pelts,  medium,  $  skin  

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin. 
Pelts,  shearling,  9  skin. . 


Sound. 

Oulti. 

11  @— 

9  @- 

10  @— 

8/,@- 

8'/2@- 

7W@- 

9  ®— 

8  @— 

8K@- 

V6@— 

7  @— 

6  @- 

8K@- 

7H@- 

9H@- 

8K@- 

10  @— 

9  @— 

16  @17 

15  (gi- 

13 @— 

ll  @— 

18  @- 

16  @- 

2  75 

@3  00 

2  25 

@2  50 

1  50 

@2  00 

1  75 

@  - 

1  50 

@  — 

1  25 

@  - 

50 

@  - 

80 

@1  20 

65 

@  75 

40 

@  60 

15 

@  30 

35 

@  - 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  20 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   5^4  @  6 

Tallow,  No.  2   4%  @  5 

Goat  Skins,  perfect,  medium.. .  30  @  35 

Goat  Skins,  small   —  &  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

POTATOES. 
Practically  the  entire  supply  of  Merced 
sweets  has  been  bought  up  by  a  pool  of 
commission  merchants  in  this  market,  and 
consumers  may  expect  to  see  them  go  to 
2c  per  pound.  Stockton  prices  on  river 
potatoes  are  reported  weak  at  35@37£c, 
but  on  account  of  contest  between  dealers 
and  producer's  association  quotations  are 
open  to  question.  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale selling  prices  to-day  are: 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   1  00  @  1  20 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   25  @  60 

River  Reds   65  @  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  $  cental  1  20  @  1  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Beans,  Lima,  <p  fb   2H@  3H 

Beans,  String,     fb   3  tat  4 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fbs. .     50  @  60 

Cucumbers,  f,  large  box   40  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   80  @  80 

Garlic,  *fb   2  @  3 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f*  cental  . .     50  @  75 

Okra,  Green,  ft  box   40  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  Tfr  B>   2tf@  4 

Peppers,  Chile,  *  box   40   @  75 

Peppers,  Bell.  $  box   50   @  75 

Pumpkins,  Eastern  Yellow  10  00  @15  00 

Squash,  Hubb  .rd,  #  ton   6  00   @  8  00 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  V  ton   8  00   @10  00 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f,  large  box.  75  @  1  00 
Tomatoes,  f  large  box   40  @  60 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  Eastern  crop  is  showing  a  very 
light  percentage  of  good  apples,  owing  to 
fungus  diseases,  and  prices  are  low  in  con- 
sequence. California  apples,  this  year, 
are  either  very  good  or  very  poor.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  very  wormy  stock  on  the 
market,  but  it  is  giving  way  to  very  fine 
stock.  Santa  Cruz  growers  are  shipping 
considerable  to  Kansas.  The  recent  rain 
storm  laid  out  the  berry  business  at  Wat- 
son ville,  but  another  good  crop  of  straw- 
berries is  expected  next  month. 

Apples,  fancy,  fU-tlerbox   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box..  75®  1  00 

Apples  common  to  fair,  $  50-lb  box.  25®  50 

Cantaloupes,  f,  crate   50®  1  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  <p  barrel   8  50®  9  00 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  i$  60- lb  box.. .  2  25®  2  50 

Raspberries,  V  chest   5  50®  7  00 


Grapes,  1  ornichon,  $  crate 
Grapes,  Isabella,  crate. 
Grapes,  Black,  $  crate — 
Grapes,  Muscat,  $,  crate. . 
Grapes,  Seedless,  derate. 
Grapes,  Tokay,  f  crate... 

Nutmeg  Melons,  box  

Peaches,  f,  box  


65®  1  50 
40®  75 
60®  1  00 
40®  65 
85®  1  15 
60®  75 
30®  40 
40®  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  V  40-ft  box   1  35®  1  75 

Pears,  other  kinds,  f,  box   40®  1  00 

Persimmons,  $  box  or  crate   50®  1  00 

Plums,  choice  large,  $  box  or  crate..      65®  80 

Plums,  small,  $  box   35®  50 

Prunes,  cold  storage,  f,  crate   75®     1  00 

Pomegranates,  ft  small  box.*   40®  65 

Quinces,  f>  box   35®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..   9  00@11  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  f*  chest    3  00®  5  00 

Watermelons,  $  doz   75®  1  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Prune  packers  and  shippers,  who  have 
been  in  much  trouble  for  a  couple  of  years, 
are  making  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
The  demoralization  of  the  growers  in  a 
trade  way  having  given  packers  a  chance 
to  do  business  on  practically  their  own 
terms,  they  are  realizing  on  it  with 
no  unnecessary  delay,  and  the  result  is 
perhaps  the  most  rapid  and  extensive 
marketing  of  prunes  with  the  least  friction 
among  dealers  ever  seen  in  this  State. 
The  output  is  especially  large  to  Europe. 
A  San  Francisco  house  is  packing  prunes 
in  barrels  for  France. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- n>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   4K@  5% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  fb  5V4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  7% 

Figs,  10-fb.  box,  1-lb.  cartons  65  @80 

Nectarines,  f(  fb    S</,@  4% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   i\®  5 1  \ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   53a®  6M 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   7  @8 

Pears,  halves,  choice  5W@  6 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   3%@  4tf 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4K@  5 

Plums,  Red  and  Yellow  5  @  5V4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4V4®  6 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2!^@2Vic;  40-50s,  4!4@4%c; 
50-60S,  3K@3Xc;  60-70S,  3@3^c;  70-80S,  25*@2%; 
8O-90s,  2@2><c;  90-lOOs,  1V4®1XC 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   4  @  

Apples,  quartered   4  @  

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   5  ®  5M 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  V  lb   3)4®  4 

Plums,  unpltted,  f*  ft   IK©  2K 

RAISINS. 
An  illustration  of  how  much  more  suc- 
cessfully business  affairs  can  be  conducted 
along  the  line  of  the  idea  of  co-operation 


rather  than  contests,  is  afforded  by  the 
history  of  the  corralling  and  marketing  of 
this  year's  immense  raisin  crop  by  the  C. 
R.  G.  Association,  which  was  completed 
this  week  by  the  sale  of  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  to  the  packers  at  the  previously 
prevailing  association  figures,  which  give 
producers  a  generous  return  for  their  in- 
vestment. The  packers  will  now  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  friendly  co-operation 
with  the  Association  by  advancing  prices 
to  a  figure  which  will  also  give  them  a 
generous  profit,  which  they  did  upon  the 
completion  of  the  sale,  raising  2  and  3 
loose  }c  each  and  3-crown  layers  10c  over 
the  prices  given  below. 

California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50- fb  boxes,  5J4c  fl  ft; 
No.  3  crown  do,  53£c;  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 5Kc;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20-  ft 
boxes,  $1.40  f,  box;  No.  3  crown  do,  $1.50;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  $3. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  first  new  Washington  Navel  or- 
anges of  the  season  were  received  in  this 
market  last  week  Friday  from  J.  Par- 
ker Whitney  of  Placer  county  and  sold 
for  $5  per  box,  regular  sizes;  but  most  of 
the  arrivals  are  from  Butte  county  and 
are  to-day  bringing  $4  to  $4.25.  They  are 
well  colored,  but  not  very  sweet,  and  do 
not  take  particularly  well  with  retailers. 
Late  Valencias  are  out  of  the  market. 

Oranges,  Late  Valencia,  $  box    3  00@4  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   l  75@2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  00@1  50 

California,  common  to  fair   — @  — 

Limes,  Mexican,  f>  1000   4  00®4  50 

CANNED  GOODS. 

The  asparagus  pack  for  this  market 
this  year  is  estimated  at  250,000  cases  of 
twenty-four  2£-pound  cans,  an  increase  of 
50,000  cases  over  last  year,  and  the  pack 
of  1903  will  probably  be  even  larger. 
There  is  a  good  demand.  About  one-half 
is  the  pack  of  Robert  Hickmott,  who  is 
constantly  increasing  his  acreage  on  Boul- 
din  island. 

Canners  properly  situated  are  putting 
up  as  much  tomato  goods  as  possible,  ex- 
pecting excellent  prices.  Our  advices  are: 
"There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  tomatoes 
here  and  East.  Canners  on  this  coast  will 
probably  not  fill  75%  of  their  orders,  and 
Eastern  ones  are  similarly  situated.  The 
reason  is  simple.  The  demand  outstrips 
the  supply,  as  in  barley  and  fruits  gener- 
ally." 

The  Ontario  cannery  put  up  over  1200 
tons  of  fruit  this  year,  all  of  which  were 
sold  before  canned.  One-fourth  of  the 
pack  was  sold  in  southern  California. 
Four  hundred  acres  of  tomatoes  will  be 
planted  next  year  to  be  used  at  that  plant. 

The  new  San  Leandro  pickle  factory  is 
putting  up  over  300  cases  per  day  of  to- 
mato catsup. 

NUTS. 

On  walnuts  this  market  is  full  of  buyers 
but  no  sellers.  On  account  of  the  short 
crop  in  Europe  prices  are  expected  to 
climb  steadily.  The  crop  in  southern 
California  is  both  coming  in  and  going 
out  rapidly,  and  holding  well  up  to 
weight.  Thirty  •  two  thousand  pounds 
from  the  Sewell  farm  are  reported  sold  at 
lOJc  to  a  Los  Angeles  firm.  Almonds,  not 
quite  so  firm,  are  closely  following  wal- 
nuts upward,  though  to  follow  is  a  new 
position  for  them. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  24  ©26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  fb  10K@H!4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7tf@  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4Vi©  5K 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  i%®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  m 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  ft  ft  10tf@llK 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  ft  ft   9H@10 

WINE. 

This  has  been  one  if  not  the  greatest 
year  in  the  history  of  the  State  for  large 
yield  of  grapes,  good  prices  paid  for  them, 
and  large  make  of  wine— 30,000,000  to  40,- 
000,000  gallons  of  the  two  kinds.  The 
only  low  thing  in  this  line,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears now,  has  been  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  grapes. 

The  annual  letter  of  Mr.  Gilbey  in 
Europe  saysj:  "  Generally  speaking,  the 
whole  of  Europe  has  the  same  tale  to  tell 
of  the  vintage  of  1902— diminished  quan- 
tity and  double  quality.  The  French 
vintage  is  estimated  at  only  880,000,000 
gallons,  as  compared  with  1,364,000,000  in 
1901.  This  has  resulted  in  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  ordinary  wines  at  all 
large  centers.  In  regard  to  the  cham- 
pagne vintage  of  1902  it  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  lamentable.  Hardly  any  wine 
worthy  of  the  name  will  bo  produced  in 
the  district.  Fortunately,  however,  large 
stocks  of  good  wines  of  former  years  are 
in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  shippers 
in  this  section.  According  to  the  official 
figures  there  were  114,000,000  bottles 
there  last  April.  This  is  exclusive  of 
stocks  held  elsewhere  In  France  and  the 
rest  of  the  world." 


Object  Lesson  in  Citrus  Culture. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  trade  publication 
carries  so  much  straightforward  in- 
struction as  the  new  catalogue  of  the 
San  Dimas  nurseries,  San  Dimas,  Cal. 
R.  M.  Teague  has  succeeded  in  telling  a 
practical  citrus  culture  story  in  text 
and  picture  better  we  believe  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before.  All  con- 
templating citrus  fruit  planting  should 
have  a  copy. 

Almonds. — Calistogian:  D.  M.  Han- 
son raised  twenty-five  tons  of  almonds 
on  his  ranch  near  Lower  Lake. 


Mo  Seasonable  man  expects  to  cure  a  neg- 
lected cold  In  a  day.  But  time  and  Allen's  Lung 
Balsam  will  overcome  the  cold  and  stave  off  con- 
sumption. Cough  will  cease  and  lungs  be  sound 
as  a  new  dollar. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  can  be 
left  with: 

Davisvllle— W.  H.  Scott,  'Enterprise''  office. 

Woodland— "Dally  Mail"  office. 

Dixon— Mrs.  Grace  Norman,  "Tribune"  office. 

Vacavllle— C.  L.  Adsit,  "Reporter'  office. 

Btnghamton— J.  C.  Kennedy,  teacher. 

Hanford— F.  V.  Dewey,  'Journal"  office. 

Sanger— B.  P.  Dewey,  "Herald"  office. 

Beedley— F.  S.  Knauer,  P.  M. 

Dinuba— H.  Hurst,  of  tne  "  Alta  Advocate." 

Exeter— Fred  Page,  of  the  "  sun." 

Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 

Portervllle— Lumley  Bros.,  of  the  "  Enterprise." 
With  whom  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  new  subscribers  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Cold  Storage. 

"  Will  say  that  the  large  use  of 
your  insulating  paper  and  paints 
used  by  us  for  the  last  few  years 
throughout  the  structure  of  our 
beef  house,  has  proved  of  high 
standard  and  is  very  highly 
appreciated."       Swift  &  Co. 

This  is  an  endorsement 
from  one  of  the  largest  pack- 
ing houses  and  users  of  cold 
storage  houses  in  the  world 
and  should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  any  users  of  cold 
storage  houses  of  the  great 
value  of  P  &  B  Paint. 

It  dries  a  brilliant  blaclc  and  is 
absolutely  odorless  and  retains  its 
gloss  in  wet  or  steamy  places,  im- 
pervious to  moisture  and  its 
insulating  qualities  render  it 
effective  aginst  heat  or  cold. 

Send  for  booklet.  1 6 
Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

US  Battery  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 
SIS  W  FifthSt.,  Los  Angeles 
Pioneer  Bite,  Seattle, Wash. 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Te«r.    :   A.  YAH  DER  HAILLEH.  Frat't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

FRANK  D ALTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS , 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  8end  Samples. 

224  CLAT  STREET,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    <Sc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  188  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Grange  met  at 
its  ball  on  the  1st.  The  usual  enjoyable 
lunch  was  bad,  with  its  accompani- 
ments of  social  greetings  and  conversa- 
tion. 

After  reading  and  approval  of  the 
minutes  the  order  of  business  was 
called.  Under  the  head  of  new  business 
the  printed  programme  of  exercises 
for  the  next  six  months  was  distributed. 

PROGRAMME   FROM   NOVEMBER  1,  1902, 
TO  MAY  1,  1903. 

November  1  —  National  Grange  topic. 
Question  box.  Music. 

November  15 — Carelessness  is  a  greater 
hindrance  to  commercial  success  than 
laziness.    Question  box.  Music. 

December  6 — National  Grange  topic.  Elec- 
tion of  officers.    Question  box.  Music. 

December  20  —  Initiation  in  third  and 
fourth  degrees.  "A  youth  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  if  he  chooses  his  own 
career  without  paternal  influence." 
Question  box.  Music. 

January  3 — Installation  of  officers.  Na- 
tional Grange  subject.  Question  box. 
Music. 

January  17 — The  student  who  makes  his 
own  way  through  college  gains  more 
practical  benefits  than  the  student  who 
has  money  to  pay  his  way.  Question 
box.  Music. 

February  2 — National  Grange  subject. 
Initiation  first  and  section  degrees. 
Question  box.  Music. 

February  16 — That  one  who  makes  us 
laugh  is  as  great  a  benefactor  as  one 
who  makes  us  think.  Initiation  in  third 
and  fourth  degrees.  Question  box. 
Music. 

March  2— National  Grange  aubject.  Ques- 
tion box.  Music. 

March  16— The  outlook  for  the  future. 
"Those  that  think  must  govern  those 
that  toil."    Question  box.  Music. 

April  6— National  Grange  subject.  Ques- 
tion box.  Music. 

April  20 — The  study  of  physical  culture  in 
the  public  school  should  be  required  by 
law.    Question  box.  Music. 

Bertha  I.  Morris, 
Ellen  Fleming. 

On  motion  the  Worthy  Master  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  three  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting  resolutions  of 
regret  on  the  death  of  Bro.  Alpha 
Messer,  late  Lecturer,  for  six  years,  of 
the  National  Grange. 

December  4th  being  the  birthday  of 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
and  December  6th  being  the  regular 
meeting  day  of  this  Grange,  it  was  re- 
solved to  celebrate  our  birthday  anni- 
versary on  the  6th. 

The  Stated  Subject. — The  National 
Grange  topic  for  November,  "To  what 
extent  is  the  Grange  fitting  its  mem- 
bers to  hold  public  office,  and  why  ?  " 
was  then  called  up  and  discussed.  In 
considering  this  subject  the  Lecturer 
called  on  nearly  every  brother  and  sis- 
ter present  for  their  views.  Leading 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  the 
Lecturer  read  from  the  Grange  Quar- 
terly Bulletin  for  the  fourth  quarter 
the  thoughtful  and  suggestive  article 
of  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange.  The  purport  of  the  views  on 
the  subject  of  all  the  members  was  that 
a  consideration  and  discussion  of  topics 
of  Grange  and  public  interest  in  our 
Grange  gives  the  members  more  com- 
prehensive views  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation ;  that  such  better  understanding 
confirms,  alters  or  modifies  the  views 
of  all  present,  and  as  no  subject  of  a 
partisan  nature  is  considered  in  the 
Grange  the  consideration  of  all  subjects 
is  strictly  impartial,  fair  and  with  a 
view  to  getting  at  the  merits  of  it,  and 
as  a  consequence  all  discussions  are  of 
a  very  pleasant,  social  character,  and, 
besides,  being  instructive,  add  much  to 
the  sociability  and  enjoyment  of  our 
meetings.  In  this  way,  and  on  these 
lines  and  to  this  extent,  the  Grange 
does  fit  its  members  to  hold  public 
office,  if  called  upon  to  do  so.  If  not 
called  upon  to  hold  public  office,  it  edu- 
cates them  to  a  better  knowledge  of 
public  necessities  and  to  be  better 
guides  in  public  affairs. 

Grange  Progress. — A  report  was 
read  of  the  number  of  Granges  organ- 
ized between  the  1st  of  October,  1901, 
and  the  30th  of  September,  1902,  show- 


ing a  total  of  256.  Of  these  California 
had  5,  Maine,  New  York  and  Ohio  23 
each,  Oregon  19,  Pennsylvania  16, 
Washington  10  and  Michigan  90.  It 
was  determined  at  the  last  National 
Grange  meeting  to  hold  the  next  one  at 
Lansing,  Michigan,  and  as  appreciative 
of  this  the  representatives  of  the  Order 
from  Michigan  promised  that  by  the 
day  of  meeting — Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 12 — 100  new  Granges  would  be 
organized.    It  will  be  done. 

Question  Box. — The  question  box 
being  opened  two  questions  were  found 
therein  :  First — To  what  extent  should 
sisters  participate  in  Grange  work  ? 
Second — According  to  their  size,  are 
prunes  lighter  this  year  than  an  aver- 
age ? 

Replying  to  the  first,  the  sisters 
claimed  they  are  entitled  to  hold  any 
office  in  the  Order,  which  is  more  than 
the  brothers  are,  and  that  sisters  should 
participate  and  lead  in  all  work  of  the 
Grange;  that  the  social  features  of  the 
Grange  are  in  their  keeping,  and  their 
aid  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Grange  add 
greatly  to  the  impressions  they  make. 
Answering  the  second  question,  a  very 
full  discussion  being  given  to  it,  it  was 
conceded  that  prunes  this  year,  for 
size,  do  not  average  in  weight  with 
other  years.  No  one  present — and  all 
spoke  on  the  subject — claimed  to  know 
the  cause;  but,  if  not  all,  nearly  all 
thought  it  is  owing  to  the  lack  of  the 
usual  amount  of  sugar  in  the  prunes 
this  year.  Neither  did  any  one  at- 
tempt to  account  for  the  lack  of  usual 
amount  of  sugar  in  prunes,  but  it  was 
suggested  that  it  might  arise  from 
overbearing,  or  from  lateness  of  ripen- 
ing or  some  atmospheric  conditions  not 
fully  understood  by  the  members.  It 
was  also  suggested  that  successive 
croppings,  without  the  application  of 
fertilization,  may  have  much  to  do 
with  it. 

Prune  Prices. — While  considering 
this  subject,  some  of  the  brothers  re- 
verted to  the  published  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Grange  at  its  last 
meeting  that  sale  of  prunes  at  a  basic 
price  for  the  four  sizes,  60  to  100,  is  fair 
to  producer  and  buyer;  that  the  buyer 
dictates  these  terms  strictly  in  his  own 
interest  and  that  a  difference  of  half  a 
cent  per  pound  between  the  different 
grades  as  to  weight  is  too  great  a  mar- 
gin; that  the  prunes  do  not  depreciate 
in  value  so  rapidly  and  in  that  way  the 
price  paid  is  not  fair  to  the  producer. 

What  remedy  have  you  for  this  in- 
justice, if  it  is  unjust  ?  was  then  asked. 
The  answer  was,  co  operation.  But  it 
was  claimed  that  co-operation  has  failed, 
referring  to  the  failure  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association.  To  this  it 
was  replied  that  the  Association  failed 
inasmuch  as,  perhaps,  one-third  of  the 
prune  growers  refused  to  co-operate; 
that  the  two-thirds  who,  in  good  faith, 
did  co-operate  fixed  a  price  on  prunes 
which  was  fair  to  producer  and  to  con- 
sumer, agreeing  to  pool  their  crops  and 
take  their  pro  rata  of  pay  as  sales  were 
made;  that  this  fixing  of  price  and  pool- 
ing of  crops  enabled  the  growers  who 
refused  to  co-operate  to  sell  their 
prunes  at  a  lower  price  and  at  once  dis- 
pose of  their  entire  crops,  and  so  de- 
moralized the  prune  market  and  ruined 
the  combine.  Nevertheless  the  prices 
realized  by  members  of  the  Association 
on  their  prune  crops  for  that  season's 
crop  were  better  than  are  now  being 
paid  by  the  packers,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  hold- 
over when  that  year's  crop  came  on 
the  market  and  that  this  year  the 
market  was  bare,  with  a  great  loss  of 
prune  crop  in  Europe.  The  moral  of 
this  is  that  co-operation  must  be  a  co- 
operation of  all;  that  the  producer,  if 
he  gets  a  fair  value  for  his  product, 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  tbe  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  puriHers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  prtoe  76c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


must  have  a  say  in  fixing  the  price; 
that  such  price  must  be  such  a  one  as 
will  pay  the  producer  for  capital  in- 
vested and  labor  expended  and  will  in- 
duce the  largest  consumption.  Is  such 
a  co-operation  as  that  herein  contem- 
plated possible  ?  No  one  was  bold 
enough  to  deny  it.  No  one  was  con- 
fident enough  to  say  how  or  when  it  will 
be  attained.  This  Grange  passes  the 
question  around.  Incidentally,  it  was 
claimed  and  admitted  that,  as  an  article 
of  diet,  there  is  no  more  palatable  and 
healthful  fruit  put  on  the  table  than  a 
properly  cured  prune. 

The  third  and  fourth  degrees  were 
conferred  on  one  candidate. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting's  con- 
sideration will  be  "Carelessness  Is  a 
Greater  Hindrance  to  Commercial  Suc- 
cess Than  Laziness." 

"A  Word  to  Lecturers,"  from  the 
National  Grange  Quarterly  Bulletin, 
by  N.  J.  Bachelder  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
Lecturer  National  Grange,  was  read. 
All  members  were  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion. None  left  the  hall  until  the 
Grange  closed.  J.  T. 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  bring  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty-five  different  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c.  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 

U  DAY  ^ilT^ 


You  Lose  Money 

eveiytime  your  horse  is  laid  up 
witli  Sore  Shoulders,  Neck 
r  back. 

Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  them  and  Cvirb,  Splint, 
Sprained  Cord, Spa.vin, etc. 

Given  Internally  It  Is  une<  inalc!  for  Colic, 
V Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 
w       Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
lixfiress  Company. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  Impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  If  ItEE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48?  O'Farrrll  SI.,  San  1  .        I -.  . ..  CuI. 
Rewarr  of  so-called  Elixirs— uir  cen.ilnv  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


Glenn  County, 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation Is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  Is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rldeout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

1.  12200  buys  85  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, ft  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  bat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11800  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  8-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced,  Cal. 

I  Can  S&ll  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  Send  desiriptiun,  state  price  and 
learn  how.    Est. '96.   Highest  references.    Offices  in  14  cities. 

W.  M.  C»trander,2U02N.  A.  Bid*.,  Philadelphia 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  Rich  reiver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  Is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  Is  an  Ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions— over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  Hanagers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 

W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  <fc  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OEWEY.STRONG&CO., 

patents:  J 

330  MARKET  ST.  S  J.  " 


Telephone  Main  las. 
B  I  a  k  •  ,    Moffltt    dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  SS-S7-S9-61  Plrat  St..3«n  Francisco,  Ci  t 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Ancelei. 
BLAKE  McFALL  *  OO  —  PortlMQ.  Or. 
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The  Dairy  S. 

When  the  dairy  alphabet  is 
writt'-n.  the  letter  S  will  stand 
for  three  things— Simplicity, 
Satisfaction,  Sharpies. 

They  all  mean  the  same  thing: 

Sharpies 

Tabular  Dairy 

Separators. 

The  simple  separator — free  from  complicated  parts — 
easy  to  turn  and  easy  to  clean. 
The   satisfactory  separators  —  get- 
I  ting  more  cream  of  better  quality — 
yielding  a  6%  greater  profit  on  your 
investment  ttian  any  other  separator. 

Our  Business  Dairying  Book  No.  131 
explains  how  and  why,  but  our  separ* 
tells  its  own  story  better  than 
ds  can. 

You  may  try  it  and  then  decide 
whether  you  want  it  or  not. 

|  Sharpies  Co.,     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.     West  Chester.Pa. 


CSSCalf  Feeder 


Gold  Medal 

P&n- American  Exp. 


The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi- 
ment Stations. 
Easiest  to  operate  and  clean. 
No  valves  to  get  clogged 
or  foul. 


Extra  gain  on 
one  calf  pays 
for  two 
feeders. 

Price  $1.50.     Sent  postpaid  for  $1.75 

Our  Cow's  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  caked  bag  ir 
12  to  34  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  rtc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  so  cts 
"22  Valid  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Vse  ft  Feeder." free. 


Coast  Agents:  Y  ROGAKDU3  &  CO., 

Seattle,  Wash. 


That 
represents  the 
, labor  saved  In 
feeding-  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  Rtyle  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

5  are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
J  capacity  machine  made.   A  full  stock 
J  iscarried.   We  have  the  most  successful 
J    Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL, 

AN  ACRB  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     /\\  Gen  '  AKtg- 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  $  9.00  per  1000. 


14 

16 
18 

24 
30 


10.00 
11.50 
12.50 
15.00 
17.50 


Agents  'Wanted 
Everywhere. 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  SANTA  FE  ATE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FORESTRY. 


A  Report  on  the  Eucalyptus. 

A  bulletin  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  entitled, 
"  Eucalypts  Cultivated  in  the  United 
States." 

Although  of  foreign  origin  the  euca- 
lyptus is  specially  fitted  to  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  California  and  western 
Texas,  where  its  value  would  be  hard  to 
overestimate.  Its  drought  -  resisting 
powers  enable  it  to  flourish  where  no 
large  American  tree  will  grow.  It 
yields  oil,  gum,  nectar  for  honey  bees, 
furnishes  shade  for  the  ranch  house, 
windbreaks  for  the  field  crops,  and  fire- 
wood for  localities  where  fuel  is  scarce. 
But  its  chief  value  lies  in  the  possibili- 
ties it  holds  for  the  restoration  of  the 
bare,  dry  mountain  sides  of  the  desert 
country  and  for  the  protection  of  irri- 
gating streams.  It  is  specially  adapted 
for  such  purposes  by  reason  of  its  ra- 
pidity of  growth  in  arid  soil. 

No  native  American  species  can 
equal  the  extraordinary  development  of 
this  exotic  from  remote  Australia.  On 
the  ranch  of  Elwood  Cooper,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.,  there  are  eucalypts 
twenty-five  years  old,  as  great  in  girth 
as  oaks  of  300  years.  And  time  and 
again  the  species  called  Blue  Gum  has, 
when  cut  to  the  ground,  sent  up 
sprouts  from  the  stump  which  in  eight 
years  have  reached  a  height  of  100 
feet.  Nor  does  this  rapidity  of  growth 
shorten  the  life  of  the  tree;  for  the 
eucalyptus,  in  its  Australian  home, 
reaches  a  great  age  and  rivals  in  size 
the  giant  redwoods  and  the  big  trees  of 
California. 

The  author  of  the  bulletin  on  "  Euca- 
lypts Cultivated  in  the  United  States," 
Prof.  Alfred  J.  McClatchie  of  the  Ari- 
zona Experiment  Station  at  Phoenix, 
has  devoted  ten  years  to  the  study  of 
this  genus.  Besides  his  observations 
of  its  growth  in  the  southwest,  he  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  correspondence 
concerning  it  with  the  botanists  of  this 
country  and  of  Australia,  Algiers  and 
France. 

The  bulletin,  while  devoting  itself  es- 
pecially to  the  eucalyptus  species  as 
they  grow  in  this  country,  contains 
short  descriptions  of  their  habits  in 
their  native  home  and  of  their  remark- 
able travels  into  all  the  great  dry  re- 
gions of  the  globe. 

Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the 
best  methods  of  propagating  and  caring 
for  eucalyptus,  which  includes  direc- 
tions for  germinating  the  seed,  trans- 
ferring the  plant  to  foreign  soil,  and 
setting  them  in  the  field.  The  bulletin 
contains,  in  addition,  careful,  detailed 
descriptions,  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, of  the  principal  eucalypts  cul- 
tivated in  the  United  States. 


Walnut  Handling. 

The  Walnut  Growers'  Association  of 
Oxnard  has  in  operation,  says  the 
Courier,  a  plant,  like  which  there  are 
only  four  in  the  State.  It  consists  of 
machinery  for  grading,  bleaching, 
draining  and  drying  walnuts.  The 
machinery  is  extensive  enough  to  han- 
dle thirty  sacks  per  hour,  and  from  the 
time  the  bags  are  received,  weighed 
and  emptied  into  the  hopper  leading  to 
the  elevator  and  then  to  the  grader,  to 
the  time  the  nuts  have  passed  through 
their  many  stages,  is  a  lapse  of  but  fif- 
teen minutes. 

From  the  grader  mentioned  above 
the  nuts  are  carried  by  the  machinery 
into  the  bleacher,  from  this  into  a 
draining  machine  and  thence  into  the 
dryer,  which  extends  the  full  width  of 
one  end  of  the  building  and  is  heated  by 
a  furnace.  From  the  dryer  a  second 
elevator  takes  the  ever  moving  walnuts 
up  into  a  shoot,  down  which  they  fall 
into  bags  and  are  ready  for  the  market. 


There  la  No  Such  Thine  as  a  harmless 
cough.  The  trouble  goes  from  bad  to  worse 
unless  checked.  Allen's  Lung  Balsam  cures  the 
worst  of  colds.  It  allays  inflammation  and  clears 
the  air  passages. 


D  I  I  DT  I  I  D  p  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
l»  \J  r  ■  wilt.  pay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIBS,  Box  800,  Westbr'ook,  Maine. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS  BY  ONE  MAN 


With  our  Folding;  Sawing  Machine.  Naw»  any  kind  oft  I  mber.  Instantly  adjusted  to  cut  log  square  on  rough 
or  level  ground.  Operator  always  stands  straight.  One  man  can  saw  more  with  it  than  two  men  can  in  any  other  way, 
and  do  it  easier.  Saw  blades  5%,  6%  or  7  ft.  long.  Champion,  IMamond  or  La  nee  Teeth,  to  suit  your  timber. 
GU  A  R  ANTEE-— I*"  anY  Part  breaks  within  three  years,  we  will  send  a  new  part  without  ehuree.  Send  for  Free 
Catalog  showing  latest  Improvements,  giving  testimonials  from  thousands.   First  order  secures  agency. 

FOLDBNG  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  55-57-59  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies— the  most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 


DROP  OS   A   POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY. 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEGINE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument  that  costs  only  50c. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  ft.'w^^'h^Ia^n^rancisco. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECILIAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 
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Cyanide  Fumigation  for  Household  Pests. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  moved  into 
a  house  that  is  infested  with  fleas  and 
bedbugs.  Chinamen  have  lived  in  the 
house  a  short  time  and  the  hogs  have 
had  the  use  of  yard  and  have  rooted  out 
all  under  the  house.  We  used  the 
strongest  kind  of  lye  water  to  wash  all 
through  the  house  and  then  painted 
everything.  We  frequently  take  a  paint 
brush  and  go  over  the  beds  with  kero- 
sene, but  they  continue  to  come.  The 
house  is  on  a  large  sand  hill. — Reader. 

Household  insects  can  be  suppressed 
by  the  old-fashioned  remedies  if  one  has 
the  patience  and  persistence  of  our 
grandmothers  in  such  matters,  but  the 
modern  method  by  fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  though  very  dan- 
gerous and  needing  extra  precautions, 
is  on  the  whole  so  expeditious  and 
effective  that  it  commends  itself  to  this 
daring  and  hurrying  age.  The  method 
employed  in  the  fumigation  of  nursery 
stock  is  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
stronger  gas  can  be  used  than  is  safe 
on  trees  when  in  leaf.  We  published 
some  time  ago  a  very  careful  article  on 
the  subject  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Beattie  of 
the  Division  of  Botany  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  we  shall  re- 
produce that  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
handling  of  the  chemicals  and  other 
arrangements,  but  we  shall  increase 
the  strength  of  the  formula  to  meet  the 
formula  used  for  deciduous  nursery 
stock  in  this  State: 

One  of  the  most  violent  poisons  known 
to  man  is  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  may 
be  obtained  from  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  latter  is  an  equally  dangerous 
article,  and  should  be  handled  with 
great  care.  It  should  not  be  touched 
with  the  fingers,  it  should  not  be  sniffed 
and  special  pains  should  be  taken  not 
to  let  even  a  small  particle  get  into  a 
cut  or  wound.  Moreover,  it  is  not  well 
to  let  the  gas  which  is  generated  by 
potassium  cyanide  get  at  articles  of 
food,  lest  it  contaminate  them.  Still 
another  precaution  to  be  observed  is 
not  to  have  a  light  around  where  the 
vapor  is,  as  when  it  constitutes  more 
than  one-quarter  of  a  mixture  with  air 
it  is  explosive. 

But,  properly  handled,  this  substance 
is  wonderfully  fatal  to  vermin.  Ex- 
periments by  Dr.  W.  R.  Beattie  of  the 
Division  of  Botany  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
shows  that  where  a  room  is  fumigated 
by  this  means,  and  the  gas  kept  there 
for  several  hours — over  night — it  will 
destroy  mice,  cockroaches,  flies  and 
other  insects.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  space  of  the  room  be  computed,  and 
one  ounce  of  cyanide  be  used  for  each 
100  cubic  feet.  A  vessel  of  glass  or 
stoneware  should  be  provided,  holding 
a  gallon  for  every  2000  cubic  feet.  Use 
several,  if  necessary,  and  run  a  cord 
from  each  to  a  common  point  outside 
the  door,  where  they  may  be  all  tem- 
porarily fastened.  Weigh  out  the  cya- 
nide— twenty  ounces  for  2000  cubic 
feet — tie  it  in  a  paper  bag,  and  suspend 
it  by  the  cord  over  the  jar.  Use  gloves 
meanwhile.  Put  in  each  jar  two  and 
one-half  pints  of  water  and  twenty  pints 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  every  2000  cubic 
feet.  Add  the  acid  to  the  water  slowly 
and  stir.  The  mixture  will  grow  very 
hot.  Dr.  Beattie  gives  these  further 
instructions: 

Place  the  jars  beneath  the  bags  of 
cyanide,  spreading  a  large  sheet  of 
heavy  paper  on  the  floor  to  catch  any 
acid  that  may  possibly  fly  over  the  edge 
of  the  jar  when  the  cyanide  is  dropped, 
or  as  a  result  of  the  violent  chemical 
action  which  follows.  Close  all  outside 
openings  and  open  up  the  interior  of 
the  apartment  as  much  as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  full  strength  of  the  gas 
may  reach  the  hiding  places  of  the  in- 
sects. See  that  all  entrances  are  locked 
or  guarded  on  the  outside  to  prevent 
persons  entering,  then  leave  the  build- 
ing, releasing  the  cords  as  you  go. 
The  gas  will  all  be  given  off  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  should  remain  in  the  build- 
ing at  least  three  hours. 

When  the  sulphuric  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium 


the  result  is  the  formation  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  remains  in  the  jar,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  is  liberated  and 
escapes  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  gas. 
The  chemical  action  is  so  violent  as  to 
cause  a  sputtering,  and  frequently 
particles  of  the  acid  are  thrown  over 
the  sides  of  the  jar.  This  may  be  pre- 
vented by  supporting  a  sheet  of  stiff 
paper  over  the  jar  by  means  of  a  hole 
in  the  center,  through  which  the  cord 
supporting  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
passed,  so  that  when  the  cord  is  re- 
leased the  paper  will  descend  with  the 
cyanide  and  remain  at  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  jar,  but  will  not  prevent  the  easy 
descent  of  the  cyanide  into  the  acid. 
The  weight  of  this  paper  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  escape  of  the  gas. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  required  for 
fumigation  the  windows  and  doors  should 
be  opened  from  the  outside  and  the  gas 
allowed  to  escape  before  any  one  enters 
the  build  ing.  A  gene  ral  cleaning  should 
follow,  as  the  insects  leave  their  hiding 
places  and,  dying  on  the  floors,  are 
easily  swept  up  and  burned.  The  sul- 
phate of  potash  remaining  in  the  jars  is 
poisonous  and  should  be  immediately 
buried  and  the  jars  themselves  filled 
with  earth  or  ashes. 


Black  Leg  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  Insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  (or  further  particulars. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TKINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-y  r.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  S-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durnams  competing.  1.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  F. 


IKKSKYS,  HOLSTKINS  A  DURHAM8.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxporters.  Bstabllshed  1878. 


A.  J.C.C.  J  EK8ETS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard.  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


»  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS- The  best  A.J.CO.  registered  priieherd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE  —Registered  Poland-China  Pigs,  both 
sexes.  Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl.  Cal. 


CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Reg. 
Berkshire  swine.  6  mos.  reg.  Jersey  bull  calf. 


J.  L.  BODRLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.   Prize- winning 
Berkshires.  Pigs  for  sale. 


S WEEP8TAKE8  herd  at  State  Fair,  1902.  Get  the 
best  Poland-Chinas  from  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
Klngsburg,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUBOO 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.   Bstablished  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


O.  B.  CARRINGTON.  Haywards.  Cal.  WhlteLeg- 
horns  exclusively.  All  lBt  prizes  State  Fair  1902. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Bcllpse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1S17  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.  Send  jnr  Catalogue- 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


IN 


HOGlCATTlFjp0UlTRy 


IF  YOU  WANT 

to  know  how  PAGE  Fences  differ  from  all  others, 
read  uages  20  and  21  in  our  cataliur.    Semi  fur  it. 
PAGE  WOVEN  1VIKK  KENt'K  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


FLEMING 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
lSevT,  common<eenue  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  mo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  So.  !>«. 

r  It  mill*  Bro*.,  chemiste, 
Talon  Htoek  Tarda,     u, ir.ro,  UL. 


WIRE**,  IRON 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Mow  Is  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durxble,  efflclei.t  and  eer- 
notnlcal.  If  you  want  water  at 
bouse  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PKYCK  W.  1!  \  I  I  K  V. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


No  Smoke  II....    .  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hirkory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper.cleaner  than  old  way.  Sood  for  cir- 
cular.  I  .  Kruust-r  &  Bro.,  .11 1 1  ion  i  a. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GULD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &.  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  AKUKI.ES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

POULTRY  LN  THE  WORLD. 
Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding-  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PBTALUflA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


./VtANUI  AC:TUREr3  HY, 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAI  ANSELMO,  MARI1T  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADINQ  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Ball  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Bants. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN  i 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON,  Author  of  "California  Fruits." 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICE  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION.   THE  BOOK  COMPLETELY 
COVERS  ITS  FIELD.   A  FULL  ILLUSTRATED  CHAPTER  EACH  ON 

Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  In  California 
California  Climate  as  Related  to 

Vegetable  Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Garden  Lt  cat  Ion  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 


Artichokes. 

Peppers. 

Beans. 

Potatoes. 

Beet. 

Radishes. 

Cabbage  Family. 

Rhubarb. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Spinach. 

Celery. 

Squashes. 

Chicory. 

Tomato. 

Corn. 

Turnip. 

Cucumber. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 

Egg  Plant. 

Vegetables  for  Canning  and  Drying 

Lettuce. 

Seed  Sowing  in  California. 

Melons. 

Garden  Protection. 

Onion  Family. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Peas. 

The  only  book  published  on  Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 


Price,   $2.00  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers,     330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Eames  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  improved  designs  of  Tricycles, 
Tricycle  Chairs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

49~Chalrs  sold,  rented  and  ea- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  Market  St-    San  Francisco. 


November  8,  1902. 
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Lo,  the  Poor  Belgian! 

The  breeding  of  Belgian  hares  for 
market  purposes,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  is  not  a  successful 
venture.  The  people  of  our  country 
have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  over 
Belgian  hares;  it  is  simply  a  craze.  To 
begin  with,  you  cannot  market  them 
except  in  cold  weather,  as  people  will 
not  buy  them  in  summer,  and  you  have 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  all  summer 
to  sell  in  the  winter.  They  have  eaten 
their  heads  off.  Probably  by  fall  they 
have  caught  cold,  and,  when  they  do,  it 
is  hard  to  cure  them.  You  have  got 
to  nurse  them  like  babies,  inject 
medicine  up  their  nostrils  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  then  you  cannot  always 
save  them.  It  is  no  trick  to  breed  hares, 
as  they  will  breed  every  six  weeks  at 
the  outside.  But  it  is  like  buying  a  fast 
horse — your  expense  does  not  begin  un- 
til after  you  get  the  horse.  The  cost 
of  the  horse  is  nothing — it  is  the  care 
after  you  get  him  that  costs,  and  that 
is  the  same  way  with  hares.  The  people 
who  eat  wild  rabbits  will  not  buy  Belgian 
hares,  as  they  cost  too  much.  Wild 
rabbits  sell  for  25  to  35  cents  a  pair  ; 
you  cannot  raise  Belgian  hares  for  that 
price  apiece.  They  have  to  be  cooped 
up  all  the  time  or  they  will  not  do  well, 
and  you  cannot  feed  them  on  all  green 
stuff.  If  you  do  it  will  kill  them.  Oats 
and  clover  hay  are  the  best  feed  for 
them,  with  occasionally  a  dandelion  or 
carrot.  The  coops  must  be  kept  clean 
or  the  animals  will  get  sick.  A  person 
keeping  100  or  200  hares  needs  a  man 
with  them  all  the  time,  and  he  has  all  he 
can  do  all  day  long  if  he  takes  care  of 
them  properly.  Of  course  the  fanciers 
who  raise  them  to  sell  tell  great  stories 
and  get  great  prices  sometimes,  but  I 
do  not  think  one  of  them  with  all  the 
high  prices  can  show  a  profit  after  all 
expenses  are  paid.  We  have  a  man  in 
our  city  (Buffalo)  who  went  into  it 
heavily,  advertised  in  all  the  papers  and 
got  big  money  for  lots  of  them.  This 
spring  he  tore  down  his  coops,  and 
what  he  could  not  sell  he  gave  away, 
and  gave  it  up  with  the  loss  of  one  or 
two  thousands. 

Belgian  hares  for  table  use  are  a 
failure,  and  anybody  who  has  tried  it 
will  tell  you  so.  For  eating  there  is 
nothing  that  can  beat  them;  they  are  in 
comparison  to  a  wild  rabbit  what  a 
capon  is  to  a  chicken — white  meat  and 
very  tender,  but  only  fit  to  eat  in  cold 
weather. 

Machines  for  Extracting  Essence  From 
Lemon  Peels. 

Consul  Alex.  Heingartner  sends  the 
following  from  Catania  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  :  The  important  part  of 
this  machine  consists  of  two  disks  of 
about  4J  inches  diameter  each,  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  indented  like  a  nut- 
meg grater,  so  as  to  hold  the  peel  in 
place.  The  disks  are  placed  opposite 
each  other.  In  the  first  movement 
they  separate  about  3i  inches  and  re- 
ceive a  half  peel  (previously  deprived 
of  the  pulp)  from  a  wheel,  the  spokes 
of  which  project  about  1  inch  above  the 
rim,  which  places  the  peel  between  the 
disks  just  before  they  meet.  The  disks 
revolve  in  opposite  directions  and 
squeeze  the  essence  from  the  peel  with- 
out breaking  it.  The  peel  is  then 
ejected  automatically  and  a  fresh  one 
inserted.  The  essence  as  it  is  extracted 
is  gathered  in  sponges  placed  under 
the  disks.  The  disks  can  hardly  be 
seen,  being  hidden  by  two  cups,  which 
prevent  the  escape  and  evaporation  of 
the  essence. 

All  the  work  is  done  automatically, 
except  placing  the  peels  on  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel  which  supplies  the  disks. 
This  work,  being  very  simple,  is  done 
by  women  and  boys,  who  receive  80  cen- 
tisimi  (16  cents)  for  ten  hours'  work. 
The  capacity  of  the  machines  is  16,000 
half  peels  per  day  of  ten  hours.  Mr. 
Rosario  di  Mauro,  a  large  producer  of 
essence  at  Giarre,  has  twenty  machines 
in  his  factory  and  is  well  satisfied  with 
them. 


A  Treacherous  Wind  hits  you  in  tbe  back 
and  tbe  next  morning  you  bave  lumbago.  Rub 
well  and  orten  with  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  find  out  how  quickly  all 
soreness  Is  banished. 


A  Productive  Isabella  Vine. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Houghton  publishes  an  ac- 
count of  an  Isabella  vine  growing  on 
Alameda  Farm,  Kern  county,  as  fol- 
lows: This  vine  is  not  more  than  twelve 
years  old.  It  was  planted  in  its  pres- 
ent place  in  1892.  It  was  then  about 
three  years  old,  and  the  main  cane  was 
about  an  inch,  certainly  not  to  exceed 
1J  inch,  in  diameter.  It  is  now  6  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  height  between 
7  and  8  feet  on  a  trellis,  and  the  growth 
is  forced  east  and  west  and  north,  leav- 
ing the  trunk  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
I  knew  that  the  vine  was  bearing  a 
very  great  quantity  of  grapes,  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  this  year  I  would 
have  them  picked  by  some  one  who 
would  weigh  them  out  under  my  own 
supervision  and  ascertain  just  how 
many  grapes  were  grown  on  the  vine 
this  year.  The  result  was  2022£  pounds 
of  grapes — actually  weighed  out  as  they 
were  picked — and  the  party  picking 
the  grapes  paid  for  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  weight  above  given. 


Weir  Completed.— The  big  new  weir 
dam  in  the  Kings  river  at  the  head  of  the 
People's  Ditch  has  been  almost  finished, 
and  the  system  is  now  well  supplied  with 
water. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 
AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Rural  Box  61. 


W.  J.  KHBKEE, 

El  Monte,  Oal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building:.  San  Francisco 
Rooms  20-31,  7th  Floor. 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAGNER'S  NDRSERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Oal. 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  KEINHOLDI,         PET4LCMA,  UAL. 


When 

ye  hae  naelhing 
else  to  do  stick  In  a 
tree.  It  wi'.i  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 


We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
'  of  the  famous 

Calimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  (Buttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants.  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

C_nJ  4-  For  large  illustrated  litho- 
J  uu  graphed  catalogue  of  de- 

ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANeHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Bine  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Frnit  Trees 
and  Small  Frnit  Trees. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


^.:e  Catalogue  & 

Every    horticulturist  fcf 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  and  \  ; 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dimae,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal 


TREES. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 
APRICOT. 


Grape  Vines, 
Logan  Berry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Cnrrants  and  Gooseberries. 


SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,     HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St ,  San  Francisco. 

TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOCUE   AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


California  Fruits 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter.  Chajit 

I.  The  Climate  of  California  and  Its  Local  XXI. 

Modifications.                    _      ,  ■      _  XXII. 

II  Why  the  California  Climate  Specially  Fa-  XXIII. 

vors  the  Growth  of  Fruits.  XXIV. 

III.  The  Fruit  Soils  of  California.  XXV. 

I\   The  Wild  Fruits  of  California.  XXVI. 

V.  California  Mission  Fruits.  XXVII. 

VI  Introduction  of  Improved  Fruit  Varieties.  XXVIII. 

VII.  Clearing  Land  for  Fruit.  XXIX. 

VIII.  The  Nursery.  XXX. 

IX.  Budding  and  Grafting.  XXXI. 

X.  Preparation  for  Planting.  XXXII. 
XI.  Planting  Trees  and  Vines. 

XII.  Pruning  Orchard  Trees  and  Thinning  Fruit.  XXXIII. 

XIII.  Cultivation.  XXXIV. 

XIV.  Fertilizers  for  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines.  XXXV. 
XV.  Irrigation  of  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines. 

XVI.  The  Apple.  XXXVI. 

XVII.  The  Apricot.  XXXVII. 

XVIII.  The  Cherry.  XXXVIII. 

XIX.  The  Peach.  XXXIX. 

XX.  The  Nectarine.  XL. 


The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating  and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care  of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  in  California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime,  Etc. 

The  Banana,  Loquat,  Persimmon,  Pine- 
apple, Avocado,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Berries  and  Currants. 

Almond, Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peanut,  Etc 

Fruit  Canning,  Crystallizing  and 
Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees  and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals  and  Birds. 

Protection  from  Winds  and  Frosts. 

Utilization  of  Fruit  Wastes. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
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EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO 


the  first  New  Deal  Plow  was 
built  by  the 

John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

and  it  was  by  far  the  best  Gang  Plow 
built  at  that  time.    Many  improve= 
ments  have  been  made  since 
then,  but  the 

New  Deal 

still  holds  the  lead. 

For  heavy  work  and  for  use  with  trac= 
tion  engines  we  construct  a  plow  with 
extra  heavy  beams  and  braces  at  a 
small  advance  in  price  over  the  regular 
plow.  All  gangs  are  now  equipped  with 
high  wheels  and  closed  end  dirt  proof 
boxes.  All  bottoms  have  soft  center 
steel  mouldboards. 


.... 


Made  with  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  Bottoms. 
8,  10,  12  and  14  Inch  Cut. 


Write  for  Special  Circular  and  Prices. 


Dcerc  Implement  Co. 

309  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 


I  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  Is  far  superior 
tn  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channe  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  8  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

204  FRONT  STREET  8AN  FRANCISCO 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4-11    Market    St.   San  Francisco 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES. 


12  ft.  W'4  In.  x  IB  ft. 

IV  In. 
One  Outside  Door, 
One  Inside  Door, 
Two  Windows, 
Two  Rooms. 

Hade  Suitable  (or 
Ail  Climates 

Stnti  for  Illustrated 

Catal'upie. 

BURNHAM- 
STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  UAL.. 

San  Francisco  Office: 

40  New  Montgom- 
ery Street 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  .2  years.  Everything  that  goes  into 
It  Is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTI  ON.— Body,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
— THE  CELEBRATED  


;  $25.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  21  ins. 
deep.  17  Ins.  wide,  12  Ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  100  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

w^ted  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114, 6l9£?Zot{ts&tt' 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DBLAWARB, 

Manufacturers  of  C^wi  INPO\AfDER, 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


•J 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


FIFE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Nevada-California  Mountain  Pastures. 

The  engravings  presented  herewith  are  illustrative 
of  the  investigation  into  the  sheep  pastures  of  the 
mountain  regions  of  California  and  Nevada,  adjacent 
to  the  old  overland  line  and  largely  tributary  to 
Reno.  As  stated  last  week,  this  investigation  was 
made  by  Profs.  Kennedy  and  Doten  of  the  Nevada 
Experiment  Station,  and  another  chapter  of  their 
report  is  given  upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  The 
pictures  are  quite  characteristic  of  the  mountain 
region  whose  interests  and  progress  are  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  the  general  public. 

On  June  3  Dr.  Kennedy  left  Reno  for  the  Constan- 
tia  ranch,  in  Plumas  county,  Cal,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  J.  N.  Evans'  horse  ranch,  near  Fort  Sage 
mountain,  where  he  was  joined  a  few  days  later  by 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Doten.  After  collecting  many  inter- 
esting plants  and  grasses  in  this  region  the  party  set 
out  on  foot  to  study  the  ranges  lying  between  the 
horse  ranch  and  Webber  lake.  They  went  slowly 
through  the  dry  and  somewhat  barren  country  lying 
east  of  the  Constantia  ranch,  then  passed  southward 
through  Long  valley  to  Chat,  Cal.,  where  they  turned 
to  the  west,  and-,  passing  over  a  low  range  of  hills, 
entered  Sierra  valley. 

For  several  days  they  studied  and  collected  the 
plants  and  grasses  growing  on  the  hills  surrounding 
the  lower  end  of  Last  Chance  creek,  a  region  of  spe- 
cial interest,  because  in  many  parts  of  it  the  season's 
growth  of  plant  life  was  as  yet  undisturbed  by  the 
sheep.  After  leaving  the  Last  Chance  country  the 
party  passed  rapidly  southward  through  the  eastern 
end  of  Sierra  valley  to  Loyal  ton,  and  thence  by  way 
of  Lewis'  mill  to  Sardine  valley,  and  through  it  to  the 
Little  Truckee  river.  Here  they  spent  several  days 
collecting  forage  plants  and  photographing  them. 
They  then  traveled  up  the  Little  Truckee  to  Webber 
lake,  and  on  June  25  pitched  camp  at  the  head  of  the 
waterfall  below. 

In  the  region  surrounding  Webber  lake  thousands 
of  sheep  owned  by  Messrs.  Van  Buren  &  Flanigan 
were  grazing.  The  hills  were  covered  with  good  for- 
age plants,  and  all  the  sheepmen  were  glad  to  point 
out  those  they  considered  most  valuable.  In  this 
interesting  region  the  party  spent  three  of  the  bus- 


iest and  most  profitable  weeks  of  the  summer's  work. 
Leaving  Webber  lake,  they  went  next  to  Lincoln 
valley  by  a  roundabout  way  over  the  mountains.  The 
herders  whom  they  met  on  these  fertile  ranges  gave 
them  much  information  of  the  highest  importance. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  Lincoln  valley  the  botanical 
outfit  was  guided  by  P.  L.  Flanigan's  herders 
through  the  mountains  to  Soda  Springs  station,  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  As  Soda  Springs  sta- 
tion is  an  important  shipping  point  for  sheep,  the 
region  surrounding  it  is  almost  barren  of  all  forage 
plants.  On  this  account  the  party  left  at  once  for 
Summit  Soda  Springs,  on  the  American  river.  For 
several  days  they  collected  the  more  valuable  plants 
of  this  region,  then  proceeded  by  way  of  the  wagon 
road  to  Talbot's  home  camp,  on  the  Middle  fork  of 
the  same  river.  Here,  through  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  they  gained  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation ;  then,  after  collecting  and  photographing  the 
best    plants    and    grasses,   they  proceeded  back 


through  the  mountains  to  Reno,  and  so  brought  the 
summer's  work  to  an  end. 

The  party  walked  several  hundred  miles  and  slept 
with  no  tent  for  three  months  on  the  ground,  but  did 
not  find  any  real  hardships,  unless  it  was  one  hungry 
afternoon  when  a  meek,  miid  mule  strolled  innocently 
into  camp  and  ate  everything  in  sight  except  the 
dishes  and  yellow  washing  soap. 

It  is  the  results  of  this  energetic  work  in  the  field 
which  we  are  now  publishing  from  week  to  week. 
The  showing  of  the  plants  collec  ed  and  photographed 
will  soon  begin,  and  as  they  have  a  wide  range  in 
California  many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  them. 

It  is  announced  from  southern  California  that  a 
large  swindling  scheme  is  being  prepared  to  play 
upon  unwary  Eastern  investors.  Options  are  to  be 
secured  upon  orange  orchards  in  quantity  and  stock 
sold  in  the  East  on  the  basis  of  these  options.  The 
stock  buyer  will  then  have  share  in  a  corporation 
which  will  have  no  property  nor  any  claim  upon  any 
after  the  options  expire.  The  game  rests  upon  the 
Eastern  stock  buyer  being  too  careless  to  ascertain 
the  difference  between  an  option  and  a  deed,  and  be- 
fore he  finds  this  out  the  manipulator  will  have  his 
money  and  perhaps  have  done  nothing  for  which  he 
can  be  prosecuted.  This  may  not  be  all  there  is  in 
the  scheme,  but  there  seems  good  reason  for  our 
Eastern  readers  to  be  chary  about  getting  into  the 
fruit  business  in  that  way.  Investments  in  titles  of 
good  California  fruit  property  are  promising,  but  no 
one  should  buy  without  finding  what  sort  of  a  claim 
he  has  for  his  money.  There  ought  to  be  some  way 
on  our  part  to  put  a  stop  to  such  enterprises.  They 
all  hurt  California,  for  the  swindled  buyer  charges  all 
his  own  foolishness  up  to  the  State  and  berates  ac- 
cordingly. The  evil  is  not  done  by  Californians,  but 
by  rascally  Eastern  and  foreign  operators,  who  play 
on  California's  reputation  because  it  is  so  good. 

Farmers  near  Coolspring,  Del.,  recently  formed 
a  corporation  of  their  own  to  can  tomatoes  and  built 
a  factory.  Already  there  have  been  200,000  cans 
of  tomatoes  shipped,  while  300,000  cans  are  piled  in 
the  factory  awaiting  shipment. 

The  prune  crop  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
Kern  county— in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000 
pounds  of  prunes.  The  grape  crop  is  also  quite 
large— probably  twenty-five  carloads  to  be  shipped. 
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The  Week. 

Another  good  rain  has  come  and  the  region  south 
of  the  Tehachipi  has  been  weil  covered  by  it.  Figures 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  State  have 
reached  considerably  beyond  last  year's  rain  receipts 
and  there  is  enough  everywhere  to  favor  land  work- 
ing, sowing  and  planting,  except  where  there  may  be, 
temporarily,  a  little  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

The  winter  flight  of  people  to  California  is  already 
starting  in  strongly.  People  who  have  their  eyes 
upon  tendencies  in  this  direction  say  that  we  shall 
have  an  unusually  large  number  of  guests  and  home- 
seekers  during  the  next  six  months.  It  has  been 
arranged  by  the  railways  that  cheap  rates  to  Califor- 
nia will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  spring  and  as  there 
will  be  wider  announcement  this  year  the  influx  may 
be  started  in  time  to  help  our  labor  supply  next  sum- 
mer considerably.  Everything  seems  to  be  moving 
forward  in  California  in  a  very  gratifying  way. 

Wheat  has  scored  an  advance  and  distant  markets 
seem  to  be  acting  with  the  local  demand  for  tilling 
ships  and  affecting  values  favorably.  Ships  are  still 
arriving  under  charters  considerably  above  current 
rates.  Barley  is  quiet  but  steady  at  unchanged 
prices.  Receipts  are  light  and  outward  movement 
fair.  Oats  are  steady,  with  fair  inquiry.  The  Gov- 
ernment will  take  bids  for  1200  tons  at  Seattle  this 
week.  Corn  is  firm  for  old  and  easy  for  new.  Egyp- 
tian corn  is  in  light  supply  and  firmer.  Beans  are 
rather  slower.  Bran  is  easy  and  other  millfeeds 
steady.  Hay  is  doing  weil,  even  with  increased  re- 
ceipts. Meats  are  unchanged,  except  that  hogs 
have  fallen,  but  the  market  is  steady,  though 
supplies  are  large.  Choice  creamery  butter  has 
a  rising  tendency,  cheese  is  firm,  and  eggs 
well  sustained,  though  receipts  are  increased.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  unchanged.  New  crop  oranges 
are  selling  well  though  quite  green.  Table  grapes 
have  advanced  under  small  supplies.  Dried  fruits 
are  firm  and  fine  lots  in  demand  at  an  advance. 
Honey  is  firmly  held.  Wool  is  firm  with  small 
offerings. 

The  death  of  Professor  George  Husmann  of  Napa 
will  be  received  with  sincere  regret  by  many  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known  by  frequent  contributions  to  our  columns.  He 
had  just  passed  his  75th  birthday  and  was  in  good 
health  until  overtaken  by  a  fatal  illness  of  four 
days  duration.  Professor  Husmann  came  first  to 
California  in  1851,  but  returned  to  Missouri  where  the 
chief  part  of  his  active  life  was  passed  in  practical 
viticulture  and  horticulture  in  that  State.  For  three 
years  he  filled  the  chair  of  Pomology  and  Forestry  in 


the  University  of  Missouri.  In  1881  he  returned  to 
California,  settling  in  Napa  valley,  and  here  he  has 
had  property  interests  and  filled  an  important  place 
as  a  promoter  of  horticultural  and  viticultural  pur- 
suits. Professor  Husmann  was  a  man  of  high  literary 
attainments — publisher  at  one  time  of  a  viticultural 
journal,  and  always  a  valuable  contributor  to  maga- 
zines and  papers.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
books  and  was  looked  up  to  as  an  authority  by  viti- 
culturists  and  horticulturists. 

Cattle  diseases  are  again  appearing  too  promi- 
nently. In  Kern  county  during  the  week  Dr.  C.  H. 
Blemer  found  anthrax  on  one  of  the  large  ranges  and 
says  it  is  the  worst  outbreak  he  has  ever  seen  in 
California.  He  vaccinated  2500  head  of  cattle  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  owners  of 
the  ranges  lost  from  25%  to  30%  of  their  stock.  Two 
men  who  were  employed  to  skin  the  dead  cattle  be- 
came atllicted  with  the  anthrax.  One  of  the  men 
recovered  but  the  other  was  at  last  accounts  in 
very  serious  condition.  Since  then  County  Veterin- 
arian Eddy  announces  that  there  is  anthrax  in  that 
county  and  that  both  cattle  and  horses  are  affected. 
It  is  believed  that  the  disease  started  somewhere  be- 
tween Copperopolis,  in  Calaveras  county,  and  Oak- 
dale,  in  Stanislaus  county.  Within  the  past  three 
weeks  six  cattle  have  died  on  Roberts  island,  10  miles 
west  of  Stockton,  and  it  is  reported  that  others  have 
died  more  recently.  Dr.  Eddy  sent  some  of  the  blood 
to  Dr.  Barbat,  the  bacteriologist  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Health,  and  he  pronounced  the  disease 
anthrax  beyond  a  doubt.  Recently  horses  in  Stock- 
ton are  said  to  have  contracted  the  disease.  Such 
facts  should  arouse  our  stockmen  to  the  desirability 
of  vaccination.  It  is  the  only  recourse  which  prom- 
ises safety,  for  treatment  of  the  disease  itself  avails 
little.    Stock  owners  should  be  awake  on  this  matter. 

Even  if  the  rates  are  high,  it  may  be  of  much 
advantage  to  have  an  open  route  to  Eastern  markets 
for  our  fresh  vegetables,  so  that  the  growers  may 
take  part  in  the  movement  if  they  desire.  It  is  an- 
nounced from  Los  Angeles  that  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s 
Express  quotes  rates  on  small  lots  and  on  lots  of 
1000,  2000,  5000  and  10,000  pounds  to  Denver,  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  New  York.  On 
small  lots  the  rate  to  Denver  is  $4  per  100  pounds, 
to  Kansas  City  $4.50,  to  Chicago  $5  and  to  New  York 
$6.50.  On  lots  running  into  thousands  of  pounds 
there  is  a  decreasing  scale  corresponding  with  the 
increasing  size  of  the  lots.  On  lots  of  10,000  pounds 
the  rate  to  Chicago  is  $3.50  per  100  pounds,  and  to 
New  York  $4.50  per  100  ponnds.  Of  course,  these 
rates  could  only  be  endured  by  the  fancy  trade  for 
out-of-season  masterpieces,  but  it  is  well  to  start  the 
movement  on  the  small  shipment  basis.  It  may  work 
out  well  in  bringing  distribution  closer  to  the  small 
grower  at  more  favorable  rates  if  the  business  shows 
good  features. 

The  Watsonville  apple  growers  have  appealed  to 
the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  University 
to  attack  their  local  problems  as  was  done  with  the 
peach  worm  in  Placer  county.  We  hope  it  may  be 
done.  One  in  the  trade  says  that  the  apples  grown 
in  the  Pajaro  valley  this  season  will  bring  to  the 
growers  returns  aggregating  $1,500,000.  The  crop 
has  been  somewhat  light,  but  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  unequaled.  In  all,  about  2300  cars  have  been  pro- 
duced, each  car  being  figured  to  hold  640  boxes. 
The  export  shipments  amount  to  about  250  carloads, 
most  of  the  fruit  going  to  England  and  Scotland. 
This  is  all  very  encouraging  but  it  also  seems  to  be 
true  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  crop,  some  say 
50%,  was  ruined  by  the  codlin  moth.  This  loss  ought 
to  be  ruled  out  and  nothing  but  expert  investigation 
and  demonstration  can  do  it. 

San  Diego  is  coming  to  the  front  on  silken  wings. 
It  is  announced  that  the  old  experiment  of  a  silk  in- 
dustry is  to  be  tried  again  in  that  region  and  that 
mulberry  cuttings  are  already  in  demand.  That  is 
the  proper  way  to  begin;  that  is  the  way  it  always 
has  begun  since  the  multicoulis  craze  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Next  will  come  the  silkworm  egg  craze  and 
then  the  worms.  It  always  goes  in  regular  order 
and  it  has  always  stopped  properly  when  the  cost  of 
labor  comes  into  view.  We  hope  it  will  be  different 
in  San  Diego.  It  may  be  that  there  the  silken  lining 
will  come  down  out  of  the  clouds.    We  will  watch  and 


see;  meantime  we  advise  our  readers  not  to  lose 
their  heads  when  it  does  fall. 

The  Pacific  coast  States  may  be  considerably  bene- 
fited by  the  decision  of  the  Chinese  Empire  to  admit 
flour  and  grain  free  of  duty.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  new  tariff  schedule  which  went  into 
effect  last  week. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Olive  Pickling. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  pickling  was  not  a  scccess 
last  year,  most  of  the  olives  softening  badly  before 
they  were  out  of  the  water,  after  being  in  the  water 
hardly  a  week.  We  have  had  fair  success  for  several 
years  with  the  fresh  water  process,  processing  a  few 
gallons  for  home  use  in  two-quart  Mason  fruit  jars, 
and  have  had  no  signs  of  softening  before.  We  have 
the  softest  and  purest  of  spring  water  and  have  used 
great  care  in  cleanliness.  The  olives  were  slit.  Some 
authorities  say,  "Do  not  slit,"  and  others  say  it  is 
commonly  practiced.  We  have  bought  them  both 
ways.  Why  is  the  pickling  of  ripe  olives  still  in  an 
experimental  stage,  and  why  has  it  "not  yet  been 
reduced  to  an  exact  science  ?  "  If  it  is  done  success- 
fully in  Italy,  why  has  not  the  process  been  obtained 
from  there  ?  Everyone  seems  to  tell  the  same  story 
of  unreliable  formulas  and  uncertain  results. — A 
Reader  for  Twenty  Years,  Atlas,  Napa  county. 

Olive  pickling  is  difficult  because  you  are  dealing 
with  a  perishable  product  and  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve it  practically  without  using  preservatives.  If 
you  use  brine  as  is  used  to  pickle  meats,  the  olive 
would  keep  ;  but  no  one  wants  olives  so  salty  nor 
cares  to  bother  with  extracting  the  excess  of  salt  by 
freshening.  If  you  used  first  salt  and  then  vinegar, 
as  you  do  with  cucumbers,  you  could  make  a  long- 
keeping  pickled  olive,  but  you  do  not  want  a  sour 
olive.  If  you  should  boil  the  olive  as  you  do  other 
fruits  with  sugar,  pound  for  pound,  you  would  have  a 
preserved  olive,  but  no  one  wants  that.  With  the 
olive  you  have,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  in  any  of  the 
above  cases,  because  you  have  to  extract  the  bitter- 
ness, and  that  process  invites  decomposition  of  the 
tissue,  and  then  you  desire  to  preserve  the  substance 
with  only  salt  enough  to  serve  as  flavoring.  The  prop- 
osition is  intrinsically  difficult  and  beset  by  dangers, 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all  can  not  succeed 
with  it. 

We  apprehend  that  the  Mediterranean  people  do 
not  make  ripe  pickled  olives  for  very  long  keeping 
unless  they  use  more  salt  than  we  like  to.  They  do 
not  use  ripe  olives  in  commerce,  so  far  as  we  know. 
The  American  people  and,  we  presume,  the  English 
people  also,  have  been  scolded  for  having  such  bad 
taste  as  to  eat  green  olives — but  it  is  proverbially 
wrong  to  contend  about  tastes.  We  imagine  that 
the  Spaniards  make  green  olives  for  export  because 
they  are  more  easily  given  keeping  quality,  and  it  is 
really  fortunate  for  them  that  the  entire  world  has 
such  a  taste  for  them.  California  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  little  "  fresh,"  as  the  boys  say,  for  undertaking  a 
ripe  olive  propaganda  before  they  knew  whether 
they  could  furnish  the  goods  in  safe  form  or  not. 
Many  have  failed  at  it  and  a  few  have  succeeded. 
They  have  succeeded  because  they  have  studied 
deeply  into  the  conditions  which  arise  in  the  process- 
ing and  modify  the  treatment  accordingly.  The  busi- 
ness does  not  depend  upon  a  formula,  and  the 
Europeans  do  not  know  any  more  about  it  than  we 
do,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  learned  long  ago  not 
to  bite  off  more  than  they  could  chew.  Anyone  who 
has  the  cook's  art  and  patience  to  look  closely  and 
apply  means  and  materials  as  needed  can  make  good 
ripe  pickled  olives,  and  no  one  can  do  this  by  a  recipe 
alone.  The  cook  is  something  more  than  a  cookbook. 
Enough  olive  pickling  recipes  have  been  published. 
What  is  essential  is  that  people  should  learn  how  to 
use  them. 

Esparcette  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:— There  is  a  plant  supposed  to  be 
esparcette  spreading  quite  rapidly  on  a  neighbor's 
place  in  the  thinnest  rocky  soil  imaginable.  For  a 
number  of  years  it  made  a  poor  showing.  The  leaf 
looks  very  much  like  alfilaria.  Stock  keep  it  eaten 
close  to  the  root  all  summer.  Has  this  plant  virtues 
that  would  make  an  experiment  worth  while? 

I  find  alfalfa  scattered  over  my  place  from  the 
droppings  of  cattle  that  have  fed  on  the  ripe  plant 
and  then  wandered  off  in  search  of  other  feed.  If  not 
eaten  by  cattle  these  plants  frequently  grow  3  feet 
high.  You  seldom  recommend  alfalfa  for  wild  land, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  why.    Is  it  that  the  seed 
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would  not  germinate  on  uncultivated  Iground?  Or 
i  that  the  plant  does  not  do  well?    I  do  not  agree  with 
you  entirely  in  looking  for  winter-growing  plants  for 
this  section  at  least.     The  winters  are  so  wet  stock 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  promiscuously.    It  is 
cheaper  to  feed  some  hay.     The  old  saying  that  in 
winter  stock  destroy  more  feed  than  they  eat  is  en- 
tirely true  here.    The  clovers,  alfilaria,  oats,  cheat, 
etc.,  are  all  right  when  ground  is  fit  for  stock,  but 
from  the  first  of  July  until  winter  I  have  seen  stock 
I  go  2  miles  through  dry  feed  and  browse,  to  nibble  at 
j  a  few  stumps  of  rye  grass  or  alfalfa.     So  far  I  have 
not  got  them  to  eat  salt  bush,  but  hope  they  will 
I  when  they  know  how  highly  it  is  recommended,  and 
I  get  use  to  it. — Howard  Overacker,  Jr.,  Napa 
county. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  plant  you  speak 
of  determined,  and  could  not  some  arrangement  be 
made  to  protect  enough  to  get  a  blossom  next  spring? 
What  you  say  about  the  leaf  seems  to  warrant  the 
conjecture  that  it  may  be  esparcette,  and  if  so  it  is 
very  important  to  make  it  known.  Esparcette  is  a 
forage  plant  with  exceedingly  satisfactory  reputation 
abroad  and  is  held  to  be  better  adapted  to  dry  lands 
than  alfalfa.  Hitherto  it  has  not  made  very  satis- 
factory growth  in  California,  but  possibly  having 
established  itself  in  a  locality  which  suits  it  it  would 
become  important.  For  that  reason  it  is  desirable  to 
have  the  identity  of  the  plant  you  mention  carefully 
determined. 

Alfalfa  will  establish  itself  in  rather  dry  places 
sometimes  and  wherever  it  manifests  such  disposition 
it  should  be  encouraged,  for,  although  the  growth 
will  be  much  less  than  upon  free,  moist  soils  it  will 
grow  enough  to  make  it  well  worth  having.  One 
reason  why  we  seldom  recommend  alfalfa  for  wild 
lands  or  for  lands  which  cannot  be  flooded,  is  that  it 
is  a  constant  invitation  for  gopher  settlements,  and 
when  they  start  in  they  generally  use  up  the  plant. 
Poisoning  and  trapping  seem  to  be  too  difficult  and 
expensive  for  field  practice.  Flooding  once  a  year, 
at  least,  for  destruction  of  gophers,  seems  to  be  the 
cheapest  protection,  and  we  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  plant  where  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  breaking  up  and  putting  in. 
Scattering  the  seed  where  it  is  likely  to  catch  on 
itself  is  a  good  pastime  and  worth  more  than  it  costs. 
What  you  say  about  the  undesirability  of  pasturing 
in  winter  is  quite  true  for  hilly  lands  in  wet  regions 
and  for  heavy  lowlands  which  are  badly  injured  by 
;  the  tread  of  the  stock,  still  there  are  lands  of  rather 
loose  character  in  regions  of  scant  rainfall,  which 
will  yield  their  owners  no  value  worth  speaking  of 
unless  winter  pasturage  can  be  secured  from  them. 
These  pasturage  propositions  are  largely  local  and 
what  may  be  good  policy  in  one  district  may  be  bad 
in  another. 

To  Soften  the  Butter. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  how  to  make  my 
,  butter  less  hard.  Even  in  ordinary  weather  it  is  too 
i  hard  to  spread  on  bread.    What  is  the  cause  ?  We 

feed  alfalfa  hay  and  just  now  some  cull  apples. — M.  I. 

C,  Chatsworth,  Los  Angeles  county. 

You  can  improve  the  butter  in  the  way  you  desire 
by  feeding  about  two  pounds  of  oil  cake  meal  a  day 
with  the  alfalfa  hay.  You  may,  perhaps,  do  it  more 
easily  and  cheaply  by  churning  at  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature. Let  the  cream  stand  in  a  warm  room  for 
a  couple  of  hours  before  churning,  or  plunge  the  jar 
of  cream  in  warm  water  for  a  few  minutes.  Jersey 
cows  and  too  much  dry  feed  are  the  combination 
which  cause  you  trouble.  When  you  get  fresh  grass 
it  will  be  corrected. 

The  Sugar  Prune  in  Oregon. 

To  the  Editor: — The  French  prune  is  too  small  in 
i  our  soil  and  climate  for  profit.  I  have  1500  bearing 
:  trees  that  I  think  of  working  into  the  Sugar  prune. 
Two  years  ago  I  got  10  feet  of  Sugar  prune  wood. 
This  spring  I  grafted  200  trees  from  the  growth 
which  it  made.  I  had  a  few  prunes  on  the  first  graft 
that  ran  twenty-two  to  the  pound.  They  were  two 
weeks  earlier  than  the  French  prune,  which  is  favor- 
able in  our  climate  where  it  is  apt  to  rain  in  October. 
The  quality  was  about  the  same  as  the  French 
prune,  and  the  fruit  ripened  two  weeks  earlier  than 
the  Italian  or  the  French.  My  Sugar  prune  grafts 
bore  too  heavily,  the  fruit  going  through  cold  rain 
and  frost,  which  entirely  killed  the  other  varieties, 
proving  the  Sugar  prune  to  be  iron-clad.  The  grafts 
were  covered  with  fruit,  almost  like  bunches  of 
grapes,  so  that  late  in  the  season  the  weight  of  the 
fruit  tore  off  the  limbs  badly.  I  found  it  difficult  and 
tedious  to  thin  the  fruit  on  account  of  the  heavy 
tenacious  stems  and  the  great  number  of  prunes. 
Brown  rot  attacked  a  few  prunes  in  these  bunches 


and  I  think  if  I  had  not  taken  preventive  measures 
by  thinning  I  should  have  lost  most  of  them.  I  ask 
your  experience  with  the  Sugar  prune,  its  merits, 
and  its  merits  as  a  commercial  product. — Reader, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

So  far  in  California  experience  with  the  Sugar 
prune  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is  prolific, 
early  and  satisfactory  in  drying.  We  have  not  en- 
countered so  far  losses  by  brown  rot,  nor  has  the 
difficulty  in  thinning,  owing  to  character  of  the 
stems,  been  reported.  Probably  brown  rot  is  less 
serious  with  us  than  with  you.  Although  it  is  work- 
ing sad  havoc  in  some  districts  with  the  apricots  no 
injury  to  prunes  has  yet  been  reported.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  the  future  in  this  respect  may 
bring  forth. 

Beet  Sugar  vs.  Cane  Sugar. 

To  the  Editor: — Perhaps  a  year  ago  you  gave  a 
recipe  for  testing  sugar,  as  to  whether  it  is  "  beet" 
or  "  cane."  Will  you  kindly  insert  again,  or  tell  me 
in  what  issue  it  may  be  found. — Reader,  Chatsworth, 
Los  Angeles  county. 

We  can  not  recall  such  a  publication,  nor  does  the 
index  show  it.  We  remember  stating  that  beet  sugar 
could  sometimes  be  told  by  an  odor  which  had  not 
been  removed  by  refining.  Beet  syrup  is  rank,  and 
imperfect  refining  does  not  free  the  crystals  from  it. 
As  for  other  comparisons  between  the  two,  an  inves- 
tigation is  now  being  carried  on  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw 
of  the  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Berkeley.  He  would  like  to  know  what  trouble 
has  arisen  in  any  use  with  beet  sugar,  and  we  wish 
all  having  trouble  would  write  to  him  about  it. 


When  apparently  well  matured  shake  or  jar  the 
branches  and  strike  off  those  which  do  not  fall,  using 
a  long,  light  pole.  Put  the  nuts  in  shallow  trays  or 
boxes  with  slat  bottoms  to  allow  them  to  dry — keep- 
ing them  drying  three  or  four  days  and  shaking  them 
daily  to  change  their  points  of  contact.  Then  use  a 
wire  screen,  1-inch  mesh,  and  grade  out  the  smaller 
ones  to  sell  by  themselves.  Wash  the  nuts  quickly 
with  a  hose  or  otherwise  to  remove  the  dirt  and 
moisten  the  outer  furface  to  take  sulphur  well.  Sul- 
phur about  half  an  hour,  just  as  you  would  fruit  for 
drying,  and  dry  the  sulphured  nuts  for  ten  hours  or 
so  before  sacking.  For  handling  nuts  on  a  large 
scale  there  are  machines  and  dipping  processes, 
which  the  Anderson-Barngrover  Co.  of  your  own 
town  will  explain  to  you. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
November  II,  1902. 

Albxanpek  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  was  cloudy  and  threatening  most  of  the 
week,  with  heavy  rain  at  the  close.  Light  frosts  in  some 
places  on  the  5th  caused  no  damage.  High  winds  pre- 
vailed on  the  9th.  Rivers  and  creeks  are  rising  rapidly. 
The  rain  will  be  of  great  benefit,  enabling  farmers  to  con- 
tinue plowing  and  seeding,  and  improving  pasturage. 
Late  wine  grapes  were  somewhat  injured  by  the  rain. 
Oranges  are  ripening  and  coloring  rapidly,  and  picking 
is  progressing  in  some  sections.  Raisins  and  prunes 
have  yielded  excellent  crops,  and  there  has  been  very 
little  loss  from  storms. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 


Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — How  can  I  get  the  latest  infor- 
mation about  pear  blight  ?  Has  any  one  been  able 
to  check  its  progress  during  the  past  season  ?  Do 
you  consider  it  absolutely  unsafe  for  me  to  plant 
pears  in  this  locality,  though  no  blight  has  been 
found  here  ?  If  convinced  that  pears  are  unsafe,  I 
could  plant  some  variety  of  plum  or  prune  on  myrob- 
olan  root  with  safety.  I  must  choose  one  or  the 
other.— H.  W.  R.,  Marysville. 

The  latest  about  the  pear  blight  is  found  in  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  We  shall 
print  next  week  the  latest  statement  made  by  the 
representatives  of  the  bee  keepers.  No  progress  has 
been  made  in  checking  the  disease  in  Kings  and 
Fresno  counties,  where  it  is  worst.  We  would  not 
hesitate  to  plant  pears  in  places  where  the  disease 
has  not  yet  appeared.  It  may  be  long  in  coming  and 
meantime  pears  will  be  in  demand.  The  more  injury 
is  done  in  affected  districts  the  better  chance  for  the 
free  districts.  A  few  crops  at  good  prices  will  make 
it  worth  while  to  have  taken  the  risk. 

The  Good  Without  the  III  of  Johnson  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  forage  plant  that 
has  the  good  features  of  Johnson  grass  without  its 
bad  features  ?  I  have  several  acres  of  pure  sand 
land  that  would  make  fine  hog  pasture  if  planted  to 
Johnson  grass,  and  which  will  produce  nothing  else 
that  I  know  of.  Now,  I  could  hardly  plant  Johnson 
grass  with  a  clear  conscience.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  it  is  as  much  or  more  of  a  crime  to  plant  John- 
son grass  as  to  wantonly  set  fire  to  the  mountain  for- 
ests, where  our  rivers  have  their  birthplace,  or  to  do 
anything  else  that  will  work  to  the  detriment  of  one's 
neighbors  or  to  posterity.  Beyond  question  Johnson 
grass  would  pay  me. — Howard  Reed,  Yuba  county. 

We  think  our  correspondent  is  a  little  over-sensi- 
tive. If  we  had  a  piece  of  waste  land  distant  from 
cultivated  ground  we  would  put  in  Johnson  grass,  if 
convinced  that  it  was  best  for  all  the  purposes  in- 
tended, and  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  its 
escape,  but  we  would  not  plant  it  near  to  a  neigh- 
bor's line.  It  will  not  pass  over  dry  pasture  lands 
very  rapidly,  and  if  you  pasture  it  closely  the  hogs 
will  keep  it  from  seeding.  We  suppose  you  have  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  alfalfa  will  not  suit  the  land, 
but  usually  land  that  is  moist  enough  to  carry  John- 
son grass  will  carry  alfalfa  for  a  time  and  until  you 
get  a  good  deal  of  value  out  of  it.  We  do  not  know 
of  anything  that  will  take  the  place  of  Johnson  grass 
on  sandy  land,  if  you  cannot  make  affalfa  go  on  it. 

Harvesting  English  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:— Please  inform  me  through  your 
paper  of  a  simple  method  of  curing  a  small  lot  of 
English  walnuts  for  the  market.— M.  B.  W.,  San 
Jose. 

The  early  nuts  should  be  picked  up  frequently  and 
not  allowed  to  lie  upon  the  ground  to  become  stained. 


Generally  cloudy  or  foggy  weather  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  high  winds  and  heavy  rain  at  the  close. 
The  storm  was  unusually  severe  in  the  northern  coast 
counties,  causing  a  rapid  rise  of  creeks  and  rivers,  but  no 
serious  damage  has  been  reported.  In  the  central  and 
southern  districts  the  rainfall  was  lighter,  but  sufficient 
in  most  places  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil.  Plowing 
and  seeding  will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible.  Green 
feed  is  becoming  plentiful.  Volunteer  grain  is  looking 
well.  Potato  digging  and  corn  picking  are  nearly  fin- 
ished. Heavy  fruit  shipments  from  San  Jose  continue. 
Oranges  are  in  excellent  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  first  part  of  the  week  was  generally  clear,  with 
pleasant  days  and  cool  nights;  the  latter  part  was  cloudy, 
with  rain  commencing  Sunday  and  continuing  Monday. 
The  rain  was  fairly  heavy  Sunday  night  and  very  bene- 
ficial in  putting  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  plowing 
and  seeding,  which  has  heretofore  been  retarded  owing 
to  lack  of  rain.  The  raisin  and  prune  crops  are  now 
practically  all  cured  and  under  shelter.  The  second  crop 
of  grapes  is  being  shipped  to  the  wineries.  Egyptian 
corn  is  being  harvested  and  the  crop  is  good.  The  or- 
ange crop  is  good  and  reported  ripening  rapidly.  Green 
feed  has  started  in  some  localities  and  stock  are  reported 
doing  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  days  and  cool,  cloudy  nights  prevailed  during 
the  week,  with  heavy  fogs  along  the  coast  and  light  rain 
Sunday  and  to-day  in  nearly  all  sections.  The  recent 
rains  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  pasturage  and  orange 
groves,  and  in  many  places  have  softened  the  soil  suf- 
ficiently for  cultivation.  Raisin  making  is  still  progress- 
ing in  San  Diego  county.  Walnut  harvest  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. Oranges  are  in  excellent  condition  and  have 
commenced  coloring  in  some  sections;  it  is  estimated  that 
the  fruit  will  be  larger  than  that  of  last  season  and  the 
yield  slightly  less.  The  acreage  in  celery  and  vegetables 
will  be  larger  than  last  year.  Plowing  and  seeding  have 
commenced. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— There  was  some  dry  plow- 
ing and  seeding  previous  to  the  general  rainstorm  which 
set  in  at  close  of  the  week.  The  rain  will  start  farm 
work  in  earnest,  besides  improving  vegetation  generally 
and  orchards  particularly. 

Eureka  Summary.— All  farm  work  is  suspended  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rains.  Rivers  are  rising  quite  rap- 
idly. The  yield  of  potatoes  in  the  valley  is  estimated  at 
fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  -  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  November  12,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date — 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

5.48 

8.86 

6.82 

6  61 

66 

44 

Red  Bluff  

5.52 

9.00 

4  24 

3.25 

62 

42 

Sacramento  

1.64 

3.30 

2.90 

2.32 

68 

42 

San  Franolsco  

1.37 

3  28 

2.31 

2.69 

64 

50 

2.00 

2.40 

1.68 

2.41 

74 

46  . 

01 

.38 

1  09 

.88 

68 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

1.46 
1.98 

3.46 
2.37 

3  90 
2.46 

2  47 
1.39 

70 
74 

44 
48 

1.39 

1.35 

.75 

.82 

70 

52 

.40 

.51 

.22 

1.10 

82 

50 
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THE  DAIRY. 


'  Aeration  of  Milk. 

By  Charles  E.  Marshall  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

So  many  values  and  advantages  have  been  attri- 
buted to  aeration  by  dairymen  that  it  has  been 
thought  pertinent  and  important  to  make  an  exhaus- 
tive and  scientific  study  of  the  subject,  especially  in 
its  relation  to  the  handling  of  milk.  In  this  popular 
and  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  results  obtained,  I 
desire  to  emphasize  those  only  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  care  of  milk  and  which  may  be 
utilized  to  advantage. 

What  Aeration  Does. — Aeration  does  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  milk,  an  influence  which  may  be  meas- 
ured, but  its  importance  may  not  be  so  great  as  is 
sometimes  assigned  to  the  process.  When  milk 
leaves  the  udder  of  the  cow,  the  gas  which  is  predom- 
inant, carbonic  acid  gas,  begins  to  pass  from  the 
milk  and  the  gases  of  the  air  take  its  place.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  natural  diffusion  and  solubility 
of  gases. 

The  fact  that  carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  such  large 
percentage  does  not  indicate  that  this  gas  has  any 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  individual  consuming  the 
milk  directly  from  the  cow;  this  would  not  accord 
with  known  facts.  As  soon  as  the  milk  leaves  the 
udder  of  the  cow  it  comes  in  contact  with  germ  life; 
it  is  this  germ  life  which  is  controlled  largely  by  the 
conditions  of  the  milk;  in  it  there  are  germs  of  many 
kinds,  some  of  which  flourish  readily  where  there  are 
traces  of  oxygen  only,  and  others  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  oxygen.  These  germs  produce  the 
various  fermentations  of  milk,  consequently  it  makes 
a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  fermentation 
whether  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  oxygen  or 
not.  Bacteriologists  have  shown  that  when  there 
are  only  traces  of  oxygen  present  in  a  fermenting 
substance  as  milk  there  is  more  likely  to  result  from 
the  fermentation  toxic  substances  or  products  which 
are  really  detrimental  to  the  body.  As  milk  comes 
from  the  udder  there  is  little  oxygen  and  much  car- 
bon dioxide,  but  after  tb^e  aerating  process  the  oxy- 
gen materially  increases  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
decreases,  it  therefore  follows  that  areation  favors 
those  fermentations  which  produce  no  poisons,  be- 
cause where  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  oxygen, 
toxic  substances  are  not  formed. 

As  the  milk  passes  from  the  teats  of  the  cow  to  the 
pail  it  is  exposed  freely  to  the  air.  At  first  thought, 
one  might  conclude  that  there  is  a  free  inter  change 
of  gas  during  the  milking  process.  This  is  partly 
true,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  fortunately  falls  about 
20%  in  amount.  However,  the  process  of  aeration  is 
difficult  after  a  certain  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide 
has  taken  place  or  a  partial  equilibrium  of  gases 
established;  and  if  a  more  perfect  aeration  is  to  be 
secured  it  is  necessary  that  the  milk  be  brought  inti- 
mately in  contact  with  the  air  by  creating  the  great- 
est possible  surface  for  the  longest  possible  exposure. 
The  more  perfectly  the  drop  can  be  shattered  or  a 
film  established  the  more  satisfactory  the  aeration. 

If  agitation  of  milk  therefore  aids  aeration,  and  if 
during  the  few  moments  immediately  after  milking 
the  interchange  of  gases  between  the  air  and  milk 
is  greatest,  it  follows  that  where  milking  is  in  process 
the  air  must  be  pure,  otherwise  the  foulness  of  the 
air  will  be  incorporated  in  the  milk.  Milk  absorbs 
gases.  What  must  be  the  condition  of  the  air  of  a 
stable  in  which  all  sorts  of  fermentations  are  going 
on  and  in  which  are  odors  of  diverse  kinds  ?  These 
obnoxious  substances  are  in  the  air  and  must  pass 
into  the  milk  with  the  air. 

In  addition  to  milking,  frequently  the  milk  is  further 
agitated  in  the  stable  by  passing  it  from  pail  to  pail 
or  even  straining  it  and  also  sometimes  aerating  it. 
Such  methods  are  rightly  condemned  and  the  reasons 
for  such  condemnation  are  conclusive.  Milking,  and 
the  handling  of  milk,  should  be  carried  on  in  pure  air. 
It  is  sometimes  the  practice  of  milk  producers  to 
pour  milk  directly  from  the  milking  pail  into  a  ten- 
gallon  can.  Prom  the  foregoing  this  must  be  consid- 
ered reprehensible,  for  filling  the  can  excludes  the 
oxygen,  and,  if  the  milk  is  not  cooled,  a  temperature 
most  suitable  for  the  development  of  germ  life  is 
present — conditions  in  short  which  favor  harmful 
fermentations  This  is  why  there  are  recorded  so 
many  cases  of  poisoning  as  due  to  improper  care  of 
the  milk,  eliminating  the  factor  filth,  a  common  evil. 

Perfect  Aeration  Desirable. — Many  dairymen 
have  studied  the  action  of  aeration  upon  butter  and 
cheese  making,  but  without  any  positive  results 
favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  results  in  the  light  of 
our  experiments  can  be  explained  by  a  failure  to 
recognize  a  difference  between  perfectly  aerated  and 
unaerated  milk.  The  milk  employed  by  these  experi- 
menters will  show  no  great  increase  in  the  oxygen 
supply  between  that  which  was  considered  aerated 
and  that  considered  non-aerated.  If  a  wide  differ- 
ence could  be  established  there  would  probably  result 
appreciable  differences  in  the  products  mentioned, 
due  to  the  influence  the  oxygen  would  have  upon  the 
ripening  of  cream  and  cheese,  and  the  keeping  qual- 
ities of  the  butter  and  cheese.     These  suggestions 


are  tentative  and  subject  to  experimental  evidence. 

It  has  been  hinfted  that  aeration  has  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.  Per- 
haps oxidation  has  some  influence  upon  the  fat  and 
casein,  but  thus  far  I  have  been  unable  to  demonstrate 
it.  In  my  work  I  have  obtained  marked  peptonizing 
action  by  germs  within  twenty-four  hours  under  an 
exclusion  of  oxygen,  but  this  is  not  common.  There 
were  two  samples  of  milk  which  were  under  condi- 
tions which  excluded  oxygen;  these  clarified  com- 
pletely in  twelve  hours  in  the  incubator,  that  is,  all 
the  casein  dissolved;  usually,  moreover,  the  milk  lop- 
pered  from  lactic  acid  fermentation.  If  there  is  any 
difference  therefore  in  the  quantities  of  cheese  ob- 
tained it  is  due  largely  to  proteolytic  fermentation 
induced  by  bacteria  which  might  be  favored  by  the 
exclusion  of  oxygen. 

Our  experiments  further  show  that  the  number  of 
bacteria  is  not  reduced  by  aeration  as  has  sometimes 
been  suggested,  and  that  the  germicidal  action  of 
milk  is  not  effected. 

The  Matter  of  Taints. — It  has  long  been  known 
that  animal  odors  and  taints  may  be  removed  by 
aeration.  Proper  aeration  will  do  it;  however,  aera- 
tion and  cooling  must  not  be  confounded  in  this  mat- 
ter. Cooling  apparently  removes  odors  and  taints, 
but  such  disappearances  are  due  to  the  chilling  of  the 
milk  under  which  condition  the  milk  gives  up  the 
volatile  substances  with  reluctance,  doubtless  owing 
to  the  reduced  power  of  volatility  of  the  substances 
themselves  when  cold.  When  such  odors  and  taints 
are  removed  by  aeration  the  removal  is  permanent 
unless  they  are  generated  by  bacteria,  which  continue 
to  grow  after  aeration.  Odors  and  taints  may  be 
due  to  any  one  of  the  following  causes:  . 

1.  Absorption  of  gases  from  the  air  by  the  milk. 

2.  Physiological  processes  of  the  cow. 

3.  Disease  processes  of  the  cow. 

4.  Bacterial  growth  in  the  milk. 

5.  Introduction  of  odoriferous  Substances  into  the 
milk. 

Odors  in  the  air  emanate  from  fermentations,  foods, 
etc.;  aromatic  food  substances  are  likely  to  pass 
through  the  body  and  be  secreted  in  the  milk;  a  high 
temperature  in  an  animal  is  likely  to  reveal  itself  in 
the  milk;  many  taints  arise  from  bacterial  develop- 
ment in  the  milk;  and  frequently  sufficient  filth  gets 
into  the  milk  to  give  it  a  distinct  flavor — all  of  these 
or  any  one  of  these  causes  may  be  the  immediate  pro- 
ducer of  odor  or  taint. 

How  aeration  should  be  conducted  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance,  consequently  we  have  added 
a  few  suggestions: 

1.  Aeration  should  be  conducted  at  body  tempera- 
ture. 

2.  Aeration  should  be  carried  out  over  the  most 
extensive  surface  possible  and  as  slowly  as  possible. 

3.  Aeration  should  take  place  only  in  a  pure  atmos- 
phere. 

4.  Aeration  is  best  accomplished  immediately  after 
milking. 

5.  Aeration  should  precede  cooling. 

6.  Aeration  and  cooling  simultaneously  conducted 
cannot  yield  the  most  satisfactory  results. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Best  Time  to  Cut  Alfalfa. 

By  rnoF.  W.  P.  Headdbn  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

There  is  a  very  generally  accepted  notion  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
respective  cuttings  of  alfalfa  for  feeding  purposes, 
the  third  receiving  the  preference  for  milch  cows, 
especially  if  it  was  made  without  the  plants  having 
been  touched  by  frost,  the  first  and  third  for  sheep 
feeding  and  so  on.  That  there  should  be  a  diversity 
of  opinion  is  quite  natural;  and  a  generally  prevailing 
notion  among  intelligent  persons,  whose  financial  in- 
terests are  touched  by  their  daily  practice,  is  usually 
based  upon  something  more  definite  than  their  no- 
tions. But  the  judgment  of  individuals  is  almost  as 
varying  in  regard  to  this  as  one  can  well  imagine  its 
being  on  any  possible  subject,  and  the  testimony  of 
the  people  when  taken  individually  leaves  one  in  a 
quandary  as  to  whether  they  are  not  nearly  all 
equally  good.  The  more  explicit  question  as  to  the 
best  time  or  stage  of  development  of  the  plant  to  cut 
it  for  hay  is  the  one  which  is  most  often  raised,  with- 
out special  reference  to  the  first,  second  or  third 
cutting.  It  is  this  question  that  I  shall  try  to 
answer,  somewhat  fully  for  the  first,  and  more  briefly 
for  the  second. 

Ways  of  Determining  the  Facts. — There  are  two 
means  of  investigating  this  subject.  The  first  is  by 
the  study  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant, 
the  second  by  feeding  experiments.  Both  methods 
have  been  employed,  but  the  series  of  experiments  in 
feeding  have  not  been  so  extensive  as  is  desirable, 
and  the  results  so  far  obtained  justify  tentative  con- 
clusions only. 

If  we  take  the  chemical  composition  as  our  basis 
for  judging,  there  are  a  number  of  considerations 
which  we  must  take  into  account.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  hay  was  to  be  used  would  make  some  dif- 
ference.   Many  farmers  consider  the  weight  of  hay 


that  can  be  made  from  an  acre  in  preference  to  the 
quality.  The  judgment  again  will  vary  with  the  pur- 
pose that  the  party  has  in  view,  whether  he  intends 
to  feed  it  to  his  farm  horses,  to  steers,  to  sheep  or  to 
milch  cows.  Popular  opinion  recognizes  that  alfalfa 
hay  varies  in  its  value  for  different  purposes,  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for  this 
opinion,  whether  the  analysis  shows  it  or  not.  The 
eating  of  the  pudding,  however,  is  the  proof  thereof. 
So  far  as  the  composition  is  concerned,  the  best  time 
to  cut  alfalfa  would  be  at  that  period  when  it  would 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  the  re- 
spective food  elements  expressed  in  some  common 
standard. 

One  of  the  merits  of  hay  of  this  class — hay  made 
from  leguminous  plants — is  that  it  is  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, whose  percentage  we  multiply  by  6.25  and  put 
down  the  product  as  proteids.  As  alfalfa  hay  is 
characterized  by  its  richness  in  proteids,  we  will  say 
more  about  them  than  of  any  of  the  other  classes  of 
food  elements. 

When  It  Will  Make  the  Most  Hay. — When  we 
express  results  in  percentages,  we  do  not  give  the 
actual  amounts  produced  per  acre  unless  we  also 
state  the  weight  of  hay  produced.  This  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  one  which  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count. We  usually  assume  that  this  is  thoroughly 
understood  and  that  it  is  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the 
crop  increases  in  weight  from  the  time  of  budding 
till  it  reaches  or  slightly  passes  full  bloom,  and  then 
decreases.  The  amount  of  this  increase  will  vary 
with  a  number  of  conditions;  but  the  following  fig- 
ures, based  upon  the  results  of  observation,  may 
serve  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  how  much  this  increase 
amounts  to.  If  we  cut  enough  alfalfa  in  bud  to  make 
100  pounds  of  hay,  the  same  alfalfa  would  make  126 
pounds  if  allowed  to  stand  till  in  half  bloom  and  145 
pounds  if  allowed  to  stand  till  in  full  bloom;  if  allowed 
to  stand  longer,  it  would  decrease.  If  the  question 
were,  "When  shall  we  cut  alfalfa  in  order  to  make 
the  most  bay  ?  "  the  answer  would  be,  "When  it  is 
in  full  bloom."  The  question  as  presented  to  us  is, 
"  When  is  the  best  time  to  cut  alfalfa  ?  "  This  time 
is  evidently  that  at  which  we  will  have,  not  the 
largest  yield  of  hay,  nor  of  the  best  quality,  but  the 
largest  yield  of  digestible  food  ingredients.  This 
answer  considers  two  factors — composition  and  di- 
gestibility. Every  feeder  will  mentally  add,  "  But 
there  are  other  things  to  be  considered,"  which  is 
true,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  animals  will  eat  the 
hay  of  which  we  are  writing  and  will  relish  it. 

Cutting  for  Feeding  Value. — We  have  given  the 
amounts  of  hay  which  the  same  quantity  of  alfalfa 
would  give  when  in  bud,  in  half  bloom  and  in  full 
bloom,  using  the  figures  obtained  for  our  Colorado 
alfalfa.  The  100  pounds  of  early  cut  hay  will  contain 
15  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  1.5  pound  of  amids;  the 
126  pounds  of  hay,  alfalfa  cut  in  half  bloom,  will  con- 
tain 15.8  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  2.9  pounds  of 
amids;  the  145  pounds  of  hay  cut  in  full  bloom  will 
contain  19  pounds  of  albuminoids  and  2  pounds  of 
amids.  Leaving  the  value  of  the  amids  out  of  the 
question,  for  they  are  assumed  to  have  only  a  small 
value  as  compared  with  albuminoids,  and  reducing 
these  figures  to  the  basis  of  a  pound,  we  find  the 
relative  values  to  be  1.16  for  the  early  cutting,  1  for 
that  cut  in  half  bloom  and  1.08  for  that  cut  in  full 
bloom;  or,  stated  otherwise,  86.2  pounds  of  alfalfa 
hay  cut  in  bud,  or  92  6  pounds  cut  in  full  bloom,  are 
equal  in  value,  using  the  albuminoids  as  the  criterion, 
to  100  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  cut  in  half  bloom,  so  that 
alfalfa  hay  cut  in  half  bloom  is  inferior  to  that  cut  in 
full  bloom,  and  still  more  inferior  to  that  cut  in  bud. 
In  this  statement  we  assume  that  the  albuminoids 
are  equally  digestible  at  the  three  different  stages  of 
development  here  specified.  If  this  be  true,  the 
largest  amount  of  digestible  proteids  would  be  ob- 
tained by  cutting  in  full  bloom,  for,  while  the  relative 
values  of  the  hay  cut  in  bud  to  that  cut  in  full  bloom 
is  as  100  to  107,  the  yield  is  about  100  to  145,  leaving 
an  advantage  of  38  pounds  of  hay  on  each  145  pounds 
of  hay  cut  in  full  bloom.  These  figures  refer  to  the 
first  cutting. 

The  result  of  experiments  made  in  the  artificial 
digestion  of  the  proteids  is  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
hay  cut  when  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  though  the 
difference  is  not  great. 

The  Best  Time  of  All. — From  the  considerations 
set  forth  above — i.  e.,  first,  in  regard  to  the  total 
weight  of  hay;  second,  in  regard  to  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  proteids  obtained;  third,  in  regard  to  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  proteids  which  we  took  as  standard 
— the  period  of  full  bloom  is  indicated  as  the  best  time 
to  cut  alfalfa  for  hay. 

I  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  there  are  other 
qualities  contributing  to  the  general  character  and 
acceptability  of  a  fodder  than  those  shown  by  the 
percentages  given  in  the  statements  of  our  analyses. 
We  may  yet  be  able  to  learn  how  to  determine  much 
more  by  means  of  chemical  analyses  than  we  are  now 
able  to  do,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  will  remain 
many  things  which  will  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
actual  feeding  results  for  their  solution,  and  even 
then  we  will  doubtlessly  have  to  be  satisfied  with  ag- 
gregate results  and  forego  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
many  details. 

A  Feeding  Test. — I  know  of  but  one  series  of  ex- 
periments made  with  animals  to  determine  the  co- 
efficient of  digestion  of  the  hay  cut  at  different 
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periods  of  the  plant's  development,  and  that  was 
made  in  Utah.  The  result  of  the  feeding  of  the  first 
cutting  agrees  with  the  statement  made  above 
relative  to  the  artificial  digestion,  i.  e.,  that  it  is 
slightly  higher  for  the  hay  cut  when  the  plant  was 
in  full  bloom.  The  result  in  the  case  of  the  second 
cutting  was  in  favor  of  half  bloom  as  the  best  time. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Mills  of  the  Utah 
Station  as  the  results  of  feeding  experiments  are 
that  the  most  rapid  gains  are  made  on  alfalfa  cut 
just  before  the  blossoms  appeared,  and  the  least  gain 
on  such  as  is  cut  a  week  after  full  bloom.  The  hay 
cut  at  the  intermediate  period  of  full  bloom  is  better 
than  the  latter,  but  quite  inferior  to  the  former. 
Mr.  Mills  represents  the  gains  as  100  for  hay  cut  be- 
fore bloom,  77  for  hay  cut  at  full  bloom  and  68  for 
hay  cut  one  week  later.  The  two  earlier  cuttings 
were  eaten  more  readily  than  the  latest  cutting. 
Mr.  Mills  further  states  that,  pound  for  pound,  the 
values  of  the  cuttings  stands  as  follows:  Before 
bloom,  100;  full  bloom,  78;  one  week  after  bloom,  81. 
There  is  a  question  of  what  Mr.  Mills  termed  full 
bloom,  but  he  gives  the  reader  who  is  acquainted 
with  Utah  conditions  the  fairest  possible  means  of 
judging,  i.  e.,  one  week  after  the  blossoms  begin  to 
appear,  and  for  his  third  cutting  the  plants  were  one 
week  older.  His  first  and  last  cuttings  were  four- 
teen days  apart. 

Mr.  Sanborn  of  Utah,  Bulletin  31,  gives  the  re- 
sults of  feeding  experiments  as  follows:  Amount  of 
early,  medium  and  late  cut  alfalfa  hay  eaten  by  steers 
is  essentially  the  same,  being  15.16,  14  33  and  15  42 
pounds  per  day.  The  gain  is  0.778,  0.234  and  0  328 
pound  per  day  for  the  first  cutting;  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  hay  per  steer  is  15  53,  16.02  and  14  42 
pounds;  the  daily  gain  is  0.743,  0.751  and  0.169  pound 
for  the  second  cutting. 

The  Same  Results  Reached. — The  feeding  ex- 
periments are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  early  cutting, 
calculating  the  value  on  pound  for  pound  of  hay  pro- 
duced. But  if  we  calculate  its  value  in  terms  of  beef 
produced  per  acre,  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
at  which  we  arrived  from  the  consideration  of  its 
chemical  composition  and  the  relative  crops  pro- 
duced at  the  respective  periods.  Mr.  Mills  sum- 
marized the  results  of  his  three  seasons'  feeding  as 
follows:  To  produce  one  pound  of  gain — beef — it  re- 
quires 18.21  pounds  of  hay  of  the  early  cut,  33.44 
pounds  of  the  medium  cut,  23  97  pounds  of  the  late 
cut  (page  11,  Bulletin  44).  But  we  have  seen  that 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  early,  medium  and  late 
cut  are  100,  126  and  145;  accordingly  we  would  ob- 
tain for  the  values  of  the  respective  cuts  in  terms  of 
beef,  5.4  pounds  for  the  early,  3.8  pounds  for  the 
medium  and  6.0  for  the  late  cut.  We  would,  there- 
fore, answer  the  question  in  so  far  as  it  pertains  to 
the  first  cutting — that  the  best  time  to  cut  alfalfa  is 
at  the  period  of  full  bloom,  for  at  this  period  we  not 
only  get  the  largest  amount  of  hay,  but  also  the 
largest  return  in  pounds  of  beef  per  acre.  The  re- 
sults of  feeding  experiments  with  the  second  cutting 
jlead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  time  to  cut  this 
crop  is  what  Mr.  Mills  designated  as  his  medium  cut. 

I  conclude  that,  after  allowing  for  a  little  latitude 
in  the  use  of  the  terms  "half  bloom,"  "full  bloom," 
"late  bloom,"  etc.,  the  time  to  cut  alfalfa  in  order  to 
get  the  greatest  value  per  acre  is  at  the  period  of 
full  bloom,  and  that  there  is  a  period  of  about  a  week 
during  which  its  value  is  essentially  constant. 
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Summer  Ranges  of  Western  Nevada  Sheep. 

NUMBER  II. 

By  P.  Bbvekidgb  Kennedy  and  S.  B.  Doten  1n  Bulletin  51  of  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Reno. 

Character  op  Grazing  Lands.— Nevada  sheep 
for  the  most  part  subsist  on  the  natural  vegetation  of 
the  country  throughout  the  entire  year,  there  being 
usually  no  hay  provided  for  winter  use.  Hence,  the 
general  plan  is  to  graze  the  sheep  in  the  foothills, 
open  forests  and  high  mountains  during  the  summer 
and  in  the  sagebrush  country  during  the  winter, 
priving  them  farther  south  only  as  compelled  by  the 
snow.  This  has  led  to  the  distinct  classification  of 
the  range  into  "summer  range"  and  "winter 
range."  The  latter  will  not  be  dealt  with  in  this  bul- 
letin, as  it  is  a  subject  of  such  great  importance  that 
especial  investigation  of  this  part  of  the  problem 
must  be  made  at  some  future  time.  In  general,  the 
forage  of  the  winter  range  consists  of  a  number  of 
different  species  of  sage  or  sagebrush,  such  as  black 
sage,  white  sage,  salty  sage,  spring  sage  and  shad 
scale. 

The  summer  range  may  be  roughly  divided  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  according  to  the  location,  altitude, 
kinds  of  forage  and  other  vegetation  growing  upon 
it — such  as  open  sagebrush  country,  open  forests, 
denser  forests,  high,  snow-clad  mountains,  creeks  and 
valleys.  To  the  herders  the  plants  that  the  sheep 
feed  on  are  weeds,  brush  and  grasses.  Under  the 
head  of  "weeds"  are  placed  all  the  sunflowers, 
parsleys,  tomato  plant  and  plants  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter.   By  "brush"  is  meant  all  plants  of  a  shrubby 


nature,  such  as  the  serviceberry,  snowberry,  buck- 
brush  and  willows;  and  under  "grasses"  are  included 
the  sedges,  rushes,  reeds  and  all  plants  of  a  grass- 
like appearance. 

In  an  average  season  the  bands  of  sheep  will  leave 
their  winter  quarters  about  the  middle  of  March,  or 
earlier,  and  gradually  work  north  to  one  of  the  per- 
manent ranches  or  camps,  where  facilities  for  shear- 
ing and  dipping  are  to  be  found.  During  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  the  great- 
est care  must  be  given  the  sheep,  as  it  is  the  time  for 
lambing,  which,  if  not  properly  attended  to,  will  cause 
great  loss  to  the  sheep  owner. 

Open  Sagebrush  Country.  —  During  the  early 
spring  months  the  sheep  are  usually  in  the  undulating, 
open  sagebrush  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  dip  and 
shearing  camp,  so  that  the  different  bands  may  be 
easily  called  on  in  turn  to  be  sheared  and  dipped,  and 
then  started  for  the  mountains  with  their  lambs.  In 
the  middle  of  summer  this  region  might  be  called  a 
semi-desert  country  ;  but  from  the  winter  rains  and 
snow  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly  soaked,  so  that 
the  roots  of  the  Indian  millet  grass,  dwarf  fescue 
grass,  the  false  tickle  grasses  and  the  bunch  grasses 
are  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  are  able  to  pro- 
duce a  short  growth  of  rich,  green,  tender  forage. 
Following  these  closely  come  the  lupines,  "filaree" 
and  many  annual  plants  which  furnish  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  forage  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There 
is  but  little  doubt  that  considerable  harm  is  done  to 
the  forage  on  the  range  at  this  time,  as  the  close 
grazing  of  these  grasses,  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
drought,  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  plants  to 
produce  a  good  growth  again,  so  that  they  can  bear 
seed  that  year. 

Open  Forests. — But  little  difference  is  noticed  in 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  until  the  timber  line 
is  reached.  Here  may  be  found  open  spaces  in  the 
forests  on  which  are  growing  abundantly  patches  of 
lupines,  sunflowers,  tomato  plant,  members  of  the 
parsley  family  and  a  number  of  nutritious,  succulent 
clovers  near  the  springs  and  creeks.  The  soil  on 
these  lands  in  the  latter  part  of  June  is  for  the  most 
part  rather  dry  on  the  surface,  so  that  the  grasses 
whose  roots  do  not  penetrate  the  soil  to  any  depth 
have  become  dried  up  and  are  not  eaten  to  any  ex- 
tent by  the  sheep.  It  is  on  this  character  of  vegeta- 
tion that  the  lambs  are  finished  off  and  made  ready 
for  the  market.  The  shipping  of  the  lambs  usually 
begins  about  the  middle  of  June  and  continues  until 
about  the  middle  of  July,  or  even  later.  The  ewes 
and  lambs  are  gathered  into  corrals,  the  lambs 
counted  and  then  driven  to  the  shipping  point.  Here 
the  lambs  and  the  old  ewes  that  are  considered  of  no 
further  service  for  breeding  purposes  are  shipped, 
and  the  stock  ewes  are  driven  back  again  on  the 
range  to  be  held  over  the  winter. 

Denser  Forests. — In  the  region  15  to  20  miles  south 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  the  forests  still  re- 
tain their  primitive  condition  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. No  timber  has  baen  cut,  and  deer,  bear  and 
other  wild  animals  are  met  with.  Fires,  however, 
have  burned  deeply  into  many  of  the  large  trees,  but 
rarely  were  these  trees  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  only  forage  of  importance  under  these  conifers 
was  the  bearbrush,  or  buckbrush,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  it  being  eaten  by  the  sheep.  While  the 
fires  do  but  little  harm  to  the  large  timber,  yet  they 
are  very  destructive  to  the  small,  lodge-pole  pines 
which  cover  extensive  areas  in  the  gullies  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  mountains  between  the  ridges. 
These  trees  are  seldom  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter, 
with  a  very  thin  bark,  and,  as  they  grow  very  closely 
together,  they  are  quickly  killed.  The  trees  are  not 
burnt  up,  however,  but  only  killed  and  are  soon  blown 
over  in  every  direction  by  the  winter  storms,  forming 
an  almost  impenetrable  mass,  making  it  very  difficult 
to  herd  sheep  through  them.  The  wild  tansy  or  yar- 
row was  the  only  forage  plant  growing  abundantly  in 
these  denuded  places.  It  is  in  the  open  spaces  in 
these  forests,  and  especially  in  the  mountain  mead- 
ows, that  the  finest  feed  is  to  be  found.  These  mead- 
ows are  of  different  types,  some  of  them  supporting 
a  sod  of  sedges  and  grasses,  others  for  the  most  part 
of  two  different  species  of  five-fingers,  while  a  large 
number  are  composed  of  blue  daisies.  Considerable 
moisture  is  found  on  them  during  the  early  summer 
months,  but  in  August  they  were  in  fine  condition  for 
sheep  grazing. 

High  Snow-Clad  Mountains.— On  these  moun- 
tains we  found  large  banks  of  snow  which  are  never 
entirely  melted.  During  the  month  of  August  the 
writers  had  the  pleasure  of  walking  on  these  large 
banks  of  perpetual  snow.  They  were  from  200  to  300 
yards  long  and  from  6  to  12  feet  deep.  Around  the 
margins  of  these  large  patches  the  snow  gradually 
melts,  causing  the  grasses  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  spring  up  fresh  and  green  and  make  excel- 
lent, nutritious  forage.  Large  patches  of  service- 
berry  and  snowberry  were  also  found  near  the  sum- 
mit of  these  mountains.  The  grasses  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  were  too  far  removed  from  the  snow 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  it  and  were  dried  up  with 
an  abundance  of  seed  on  them.  The  sheep  passed 
over  them  without  either  destroying  or  eating  them. 
In  fact,  they  aided  in  the  distribution  of  the  ripe 
seed  by  scattering  it  and  trampling  it  into  the 
ground. 

The  most  noticeable  features  on  this  range  were 


that  a  dwarf  plant  with  conspicuous  yellow  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  sunflower  family,  was  not  touched  ; 
the  abundance  of  dried-up  grasses,  the  distorted 
bushes  of  the  serviceberry  and  the  loosening  of  the 
soil  by  driving  sheep  down  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
rendering  it  more  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
fall  rains. 

Creeks. — Throughout  the  entire  region  visited 
were  many  creeks,  varying  greatly  in  size.  These  can 
easily  be  detected  at  some  distance  on  the  low  lands 
by  the  growth  of  willows,  alders  and  trembling  aspen 
growing  along  their  banks.  Skunk  cabbage,  grasses 
and  clovers  are  the  most  important  forage  plants 
found  in  these  locations.  During  the  early  summer 
months  the  sheep  do  not  feed  on  the  vegetable  growth 
on  the  borders  of  these  streams,  as  they  have  a  strik- 
ing distaste  for  forage  on  wet  lands.  Bat  when  the 
creeks  dry  up  in  August  the  sheep  readily  eat  up  the 
skunk  cabbage  and  other  forage  plants.  Some  dif- 
ficulty sometimes  has  to  be  contended  with  by  the 
herders  in  getting  the  sheep  across  the  larger 
creeks.  The  method  adopted  is  usually  that  of 
crowding  the  sheep  together  from  the  rear,  until 
the  foremost  ones  are  forced  over,  when  the  rest  fol- 
row  readily. 

No  particular  harm  is  done  to  the  forage  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  creeks,  as  the  plants  are  not  eaten  off 
until  late,  and  the  autumn's  rains  soon  come  and  start 
them  growing  again. 

Valleys. — The  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  north 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  is  intersected  by 
numerous  valleys  from  1  to  20  miles  in  extent.  The 
only  time  that  the  sheep  are  allowed  to  graze  in  these 
valleys  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  sheepmen 
sometimes  rent  the  third  crop  of  alfalfa  from  the 
ranchmen  for  grazing  purposes.  These  valleys  are 
owned  and  occupied  by  permanent  ranchers,  who 
have  large  herds  of  cattle,  both  for  beef  and  dairy 
purposes.  The  pastures  in  these  valleys  are  usually 
well  fenced  and  contain  fields  of  alfalfa,  Kentucky 
blue  grass  or  native  grasses  and  sedges. 

Poisonous  Plants. — It  was  a  surprising  fact  that 
no  cases  of  the  poisoning  of  sheep  by  plants  on  the 
range  were  met  with  throughout  the  entire  summer. 
Past  experience  in  certain  canyons,  known  as  "poison 
canyons,"  seems  to  be  the  foundation  on  which  the 
sheepmen  work.  The  districts  in  which  large  num- 
bers cf  sheep  have  been  poisoned  in  past  years  are 
now  well  known  and  the  herders  have  strict  orders 
to  keep  away  from  them.  The  danger  from  loss  by 
poisoning  is  not  nearly  so  great  after  the  month  of 
June,  as  the  tempting  spring  plants  that  are  poison- 
ous are  usually  dried  up  by  this  time.  In  many  in- 
stances when  questions  in  regard  to  poisonous  plants 
were  asked,  the  reply  was  that  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
certain  canyon  about  a  mile  over  the  ridge  a  large 
number  of  sheep  were  poisoned;  but  just  which  plants 
were  the  poisonous  ones  did  not  seem  to  be  known. 
The  writers  wished  very  much  that  they  could  inves- 
tigate these  "  poison  canyons,"  but  the  time  at  their 
disposal  would  not  permit  of  it,  so  that  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  poisonous  plants  of  this  region  still 
remains  to  be  done.  The  most  practical  work  that 
has  been  done  on  poisonous  plants  on  the  range  Is 
that  by  V.  K.  Chestnut  and  E.  V.  Wilcox,  entitled 
"The  Stock-Poisoning  Plants  of  Montana,"  Bulletin 
26,  Division  of  Botany,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1901. 

A  number  of  plants  known  to  be  poisonous  were  in- 
cidentally collected  by  the  writers  during  the  summer, 
such  as  blue  larkspur,  tall  larkspur  and  aconite.  The 
blue  larkspur  is  carefully  avoided  by  sheep;  the  tall 
larkspur,  although  sometimes  nibbled,  will  not  poison 
the  sheep  unless  large  quantities  of  it  have  been  eaten 
or  when  they  have  empty  stomachs,  while  the  aconite 
did  not  occur  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  considered. 
Pictures  and  descriptions  of  poisonous  plants  will  be 
given  later  in  these  articles. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


A  Startling  Report  About  Sorghum  Poisoning. 

We  have  had  much  about  investigations  into  the 
cause  of  loss  of  stock  feeding  on  second-growth 
sorghum.  In  all  reports  hitherto  it  has  been  stated 
that  no  specific  poison  has  been  found  by  the  chem- 
ists. Now  something  quite  different  comes  in  a  let- 
ter from  Colorado  to  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Gazette 
as  follows: 

Kafir  corn  poisoning  has  developed  to  quite  an 
alarming  extent  in  Colorado.  For  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  in  the  State  what  might  be  termed  a 
Kafir  corn  craze.  The  fact  that  it  could  be  raised  in 
the  arid  and  semi-arid  regions  quite  successfully  with- 
out irrigation  recommended  it  to  many  farmers  and 
stockmen.  But  the  alarming  cases  of  poisoning  from 
cattle  eating  it  has  caused  a  check  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  it  was  at  first  received.  One  of  the  most 
fatal  cases  occurred  on  a  dairy  farm  east  of  Brighton, 
Colo.  The  farm  was  owned  by  a  widow,  who  had  a 
small  tract  of  land  in  a  certain  wheat  field  that  lay 
above  the  irrigating  ditch,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
i  be  irrigated.  The  widow,  learning  that  Kafir  corn 
I  would  grow  without  irrigation,  sent  away  and  got 
'  20  cents  worth  of  seed  and  sowed  it  on  this  small 
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piece  of  land.  The  plant  grew,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  drouth  of  last  summer  it  was  very  stunted, 
not  growing  more  than  a  foot  high. 

After  the  widow's  wheat  had  been  harvested,  she 
told  one  of  her  boys  one  morning  that  he  might  turn 
the  cows  into  the  field  and  let  them  graze  on  the  Kafir 
corn.  The  boy  did  so  and  the  cows  made  directly  for 
the  corn  patch  and  began  eating  the  plant  raven- 
ously. The  cows  numbered  thirty-one.  Inside  of  five 
minutes  after  they  had  begun  to  browse  on  the  Kafir 
corn  twenty-five  of  them  appeared  to  become  vio- 
lently sick.  Inside  of  the  next  ten  minutes  the  first 
cow  was  dead.  The  boy  who  had  driven  them  into 
the  field  endeavored  to  drive  the  animals  back  to  the 
barn;  but  they  were  too  sick  to  be  driven,  and  inside 
of  an  hour  after  the  first  symptom  had  appeared 
twenty-three  of  the  cows  were  dead.  Two  that  were 
poisoned  recovered. 

The  case  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  George 
H.  Glover,  the  head  of  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  and  he  in  turn  pre- 
sented the  facts  in  the  case  to  the  head  of  the  chemi- 
cal department  of  the  college.  But  that  department 
being  too  busy,  Dr.  Glover  wrote  down  to  the  Ne- 
braska Experiment  Station  asking  that  some  of  their 
chemists  be  sent  out  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
case,  having  learned  that  that  station  had  the  sub- 
ject under  examination. 

Dr.  Glover,  however,  had  canvassed  pretty  thor- 
oughly in  his  own  mind  the  symptoms  of  Kafir  corn 
poisoning,  as  shown  by  various  Colorado  cases,  and 
became  convinced  by  the  very  virulence  of  the  poison 
that  it  must  be  prussic  acid.  Prof.  S.  Avery,  chemist 
of  the  Nebraska  Experiment  Station,  arriving  at 
Fort  Collins  on  Oct.  10,  in  response  to  Dr.  Glover's 
request,  quickly  confirmed  the  belief  of  Dr.  Glover 
that  the  Kafir  corn  poison  consists  of  prussic  acid, 
pure  and  simple. 

A  quantity  of  Kafir  corn  from  the  fatal  field  near 
Brighton  had  been  sent  to  Dr.  Glover,  and  together 
he  and  Prof.  Avery  experimented  with  it  upon  a  cow 
at  the  college  farm.  The  cow  ate  freely  of  the  corn 
upon  an  empty  stomach  and  was  in  no  wise  injuri- 
ously affected.  But  the  corn  had  been  thoroughly 
cured.  The  fact  bad  been  established  that,  although 
the  Kafir  corn  contains  its  full  complement  of  prussic 
acid,  it  is  not  injurious  in  effect  when  perfectly  cured. 
Some  of  the  very  corn  upon  which  the  college 
cow  was  fed  was  submitted  to  a  chemical  analy- 
sis by  Prof.  Avery  while  at  the  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College  and  the  usual  amount  of  prussic  acid 
was  discovered. 

Prof.  Avery,  in  conversation  with  your  correspon- 
dent, said  that  the  thing  that  most  forcibly  struck 
him  when  he  began  the  investigation  of  the  poisoning 
in  Nebraska  was  that  the  symptoms  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  prussic  acid  poisoning.  He 
then  began  a  series  of  chemical  analyses,  and  found 
that  this  reasoning  had  been  well  founded  ;  that  the 
Kafir  corn  contained  large  quantities  of  prussic 
acid. 

He  said  that  the  conditions  favorable  to  Kafir  corn 
poisoning  were  that  the  plant  must  be  green  when 
eaten,  stunted  in  growth,  and  that  the  cattle  most 
likely  to  be  affected  were  underfed  cattle  going  into 
a  field  of  corn  on  empty  stomachs.  The  Kafir  corn 
poisoning  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions,  a  condition  probably  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  in  those  regions  the  plant  usually 
attains  but  a  stunted  growth.  Prof.  Avery  says 
that,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  find  out,  Kafir 
corn  becomes  absolutely  harmless  as  soon  as  it  is  per- 
fectly cured.  

Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher. 

FOR  A  SOW  WITH  A  WEAK  BACK. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  sow  that  is  weak  in  her 
back  across  the  kidneys;  drags  her  hind  parts;  eats  well. 
What  shall  I  do  for  her  ?  Please  answer  through  your 
paper. — J.  Kolb,  Dinuba. 

Your  sow  may  have  a  rheumatic  soreness  in  the 
muscles,  paralysis  from  an  injury  or  a  parasite  called 
the  kidney  worm  (Stephanurus  dentatus).  This  is  a 
round  worm,  1  inch  to  1$  inch  long,  sometimes  found 
in  the  kidneys,  liver  and  muscles  of  the  back  over  the 
kidneys. 

You  had  better  try  the  following  as  a  general 
treatment:  Wood  charcoal,  sulphur,  sodium  sul- 
phate and  antimony  sulphide  (black  antimony),  of 
each  i  pound;  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  and 
sodium  hyposulphite,  of  each  i  pound.  Pulverize  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Give  large  tablespoonful  to  hog 
weighing  about  200  pounds  once  a  day  in  feed.  Give 
her  good  feed  and  clean,  dry  pen.  If  your  sow  should 
die,  examine  her  for  the  kidney  worm.  Please  report 
if  you  should  find  such  trouble. 

A  HAIRLESS  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  five-year-old  mare;  she  has 
run  on  the  range  most  of  her  life,  whero  no  horse  disease 
is  known;  she  appears  healthy  and  keeps  fat,  but  about 
two  years  ago  her  mane  and  tail  hairs  dropped  out,  and 
gradually  the  hair  all  over  her  came  out  in  patches,  and 
spreading.  In  July  I  called  in  a  veterinarian,  and  he  gave 
me  both  internal  and  external  medicine,  which  I  used, 
following  out  his  orders  to  the  letter,  but  she  appears 
worse,  instead  of  better.  A  kind  of  gummy  substance 
oozes  from  the  hide.— E.  Hope,  Blocksburg. 

Sometimes  horses  loose  their  hair  in  a  manner  dif- 


ficult to  explain,  but  usually  the  cause  can  be  found. 
You  speak  of  a  gummy  substance  oozing  from  the 
skin,  which  indicates  an  existing  inflammation.  This 
may  be  a  chronic  condition  from  an  indigestion  of 
long  standing,  or  from  parasites  such  as  cause  mange 
or  ringworm.  I  would  suggest  that  you  consult  your 
veterinarian  and  write  more  in  detail  about  the  case 
and  treatment  given.  Then  suggestions  could  be 
given  him  that  might  secure  better  results. 
San  Mateo.  Carl  W.  Fisher,  D.  V.  M. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Raisin  Marketing  This  Year. 

As  intimated  in  the  market  report  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  last  week,  the  marketing  of 
the  raisin  crop  this  year  is  the  most  brilliant  and  sue 
cessful  marketing  operation  yet  accomplished  by 
growers  in  California. 

Concerning  it  the  Fresno  Republican  in  a  recent 
issue  says  :  The  record  is  unprecedented,  not  alone 
in  the  history  of  the  Association,  but  in  the  history 
of  the  raisin  industry  in  Fresno  county.  To  sell  the 
largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the  Association  within 
a  month  and  a  few  days  of  the  naming  of  prices,  at 
the  highest  net  price  to  growers  and  for  cash  on 
delivery,  with  10%  already  in  hand,  is  an  achievement 
that  had  never  before  even  been  thought  of,  not  to 
say  accomplished.  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  business  capacity  of  the  very  highest  order. 

It  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  every 
one  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
carry-over  to  sugar  and  deteriorate,  to  be  sold  at 
the  end  of  the  season  at  reduced  figures  and  to  be 
placed  upon  the  market  to  fill  a  demand  that  should 
be  supplied  by  the  new  crop.  The  packers  will  carry 
these  raisins,  instead  of  the  Association  carrying 
them,  and  the  packers  will  put  them  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  before  they  deteriorate. 

The  growers  have  already  been  paid  $1,250,000 
received  for  raisins  already  sold,  and  the  money  has 
been  accumulating  faster  than  it  has  been  possible  to 
write  checks  and  pay  it  out. 

The  directors  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row a  single  dollar  to  pay  the  growers  promptly  and 
in  full.  To  handle  a  business  of  this  magnitude  with- 
out the  capitalization  of  a  cent  is  truly  a  remarkable 
triumph.  The  growers  by  almost  unanimous  vote 
gave  increased  borrowing  power  to  $500,000,  but  the 
directors  so  managed  the  marketing  of  the  immense 
crop  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  any  of  it. 

When  the  present  directors  took  hold  the  situation 
was  such  that  weaker  men  and  fainter  hearts  would 
have  given  it  up.  After  weeks  of  deliberation  and 
consultation  they  formulated  the  plan  of  uniting  the 
packers.  They  went  quietly  about  their  work, 
always  keeping  in  mind  the  highest  interest  of  the 
growers,  avoided  newspaper  controversy  and  public 
imbroglios,  and  finally,  in  an  unobtrusive  way,  an- 
nounced the  consummation  of  their  plan. 

The  season  opened  with  the  Eastern  market  slug- 
gish and  in  some  places  altogether  lifeless.  There 
was  absolutely  no  confidence  in  the  Association.  The 
trade  would  not  believe  that  the  combine  controlled 
the  crop.  It  had  not  done  so  in  previous  years, 
although  public  announcement  was  made  that  it  had. 
Buying  was  only  from  hand  to  mouth.  There  were 
enough  packers — of  no  local  standing  but  of  unknown 
rating  in  the  East — offering  raisins  to  strengthen 
the  belief  that  the  Association  was  not  in  control 
here  on  the  coast.  Hence  buyers  held  off,  awaiting 
the  crash  of  the  combine  and  with  it  of  prices.  The 
first  thing  the  Association  had  to  do  was  to  put  a 
quietus  on  those  packers  who  were  demoralizing  the 
market.  This  was  done  effectually.  The  local  bank- 
ers were  called  in  and  the  situation  explained  to 
them.  They  agreed  not  to  advance  money  on  bills  of 
lading,  and  as  soon  as  the  bankers  took  this  action 
these  outside  packers  went  out  of  business. 

Raisins  then  moved  more  freely,  but  still  the  trade 
feared  to  buy  freely,  still  doubting  the  stability  of 
the  Association.  The  war  among  the  seeders  broke 
out,  and  the  trade,  not  understanding  it,  thought  it 
was  the  regular  internecine  war  in  the  ranks  of  the 
growers.  This  situation  was  met  again  quite  as 
promptly  and  effectively.  The  Association  had  to 
prove  its  strength  to  the  world.  It  was  done  in  this 
way:  The  seeders  were  notified  that  the  Association 
would  confirm  goods  for  seeding  purposes  at  a  rebate 
of  }  cent,  provided  application  was  made  for  suffi- 
cient quantity.  The  result  was  surprising.  Confir- 
mations were  put  in  for  really  more  raisins  than  the 
directors  had  expected  and  some  17,000  tons  were 
sold. 

This  proved  to  the  trade  that  the  Association  had 
a  firm  grip  on  all  the  raisins  obtainable,  else  the  local 
packers  would  not  buy  so  freely.  Since  then  the 
Eastern  market  has  been  active,  even  brisk.  The 
packers  all  received  many  orders. 

The  directors  then  conceived  the  idea  of  selling  out 
the  remainder  of  the  crop.  They  announced  several 
days  ago  that  on  November  3  they  would  advance 
the  price  of  raisins.  That  was  merely  an  invitation 
to  the  packers  to  buy  up  the  rest  of  the  crop  before 
the  advance  should  be  made.  The  directors  were 
perfectly  willing  to  sell  at  the  present  prices,  and  the 


growers  were  also  more  than  willing  that  the  crop 
should  be  sold.  The  packers  took  the  hint  and 
assembled  with  applications  for  confirmation.  The 
orders  amounted  to  11,000  tons  of  all  varieties— loose, 
layers,  seedless,  Sultanas  and  Thompson  Seedless. 
The  directors  protected  themselves  by  a  clause  in 
regard  to  over-confirmations.  Many  of  the  raisins 
thus  sold  are  still  in  the  field,  and  hence  it  cannot  be 
stated  with  accuracy  whether  all  the  grades  applied 
for  can  be  filled. 

These  confirmations,  together  with  the  goods  sold 
to  the  seeders  and  those  taken  loose  by  the  Eastern 
trade,  clean  up  the  entire  crop,  with  perhaps  some 
odds  and  ends  that  will  be  disposed  of  in  the  natural 
course  of  business.  Every  grower  should,  if  deliv- 
eries are  at  all  prompt,  receive  full  payment  for  his 
crop  by  January  1  and  it  may  not  become  necessary 
this  year  to  borrow  a  single  dollar. 

After  confirmations  had  been  received  the  direct- 
ors kept  their  word  good  and  advanced  the  price  i 
cent  on  two  and  three-crown  loose  Muscatels,  and  10 
cents  a  box  on  two  and  three-crown  layers. 


Fresno  Growers'  Dried  Fruit  Co. 

In  the  course  of  a  circular  setting  forth  their  plan 
of  organization  and  operation,  the  above  company 

says: 

The  statistics  of  dealers  given  to  producers  as  to 
production  cannot  be  depended  upon.  They  have 
been  found  unreliable  this  year  and  in  others. 

No  dealer  can  alone  raise  the  selling  price  in  the 
Eastern  market,  and  we  surely  cannot  expect  that 
all  the  dealers  will  bind  themselves  together  in  order 
to  benefit  the  producer.  The  producers  must  do 
this  for  themselves,  and  the  only  way  they  can  do 
this  is  through  organization.  Fresno  organized  alone 
cannot  do  it,  but  California  organized  can.  By  pool- 
ing together  we  can  always  be  sure  of  a  living  price 
for  our  dried  fruit.  By  remaining  without  organiza- 
tion we  can  never  depend  on  receiving  its  true  value, 
and  the  products  of  different  parts  of  the  State  will 
always  be  placed  in  unnecessary  competition,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  outline  of  plan  of  organization  and  operation  is 
as  follows: 

At  each  shipping  or  receiving  point  where  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  growers  deliver  their  fruit,  a  local 
organization  shall  be  formed  similar  to  the  "Fresno 
Growers'  Dried  Fruit  Company,"  which  local  organ- 
ization shall  receive  the  dried  fruit  as  the  same  is  de- 
livered by  the  growers,  and  shall  inspect,  grade, 
pack,  insure  and  prepare  the  same  for  market,  and 
store  the  same  in  a  packing  house  or  warehouse, 
until  sales  are  made  by  the  central  organization 
hereafter  described.  Where  there  are  not  enough 
members  delivering  at  any  receiving  point  to  make 
separate  organization  practicable,  the  growers  at 
such  places  shall  join  the  association  of  some  other 
convenient  point,  and  both  receiving  places  shall  be 
under  the  same  management.  Each  local  organiza- 
tion to  be  its  own  management  as  regards  financing 
and  handling,  packing,  storing  and  insuring  fruit, 
and  all  local  matters. 

All  of  these  local  companies  are  to  be  represented 
by  a  central  organization,  established  at  whatever 
point  may  be  considered  to  be  most  advantageous, 
the  managers  of  which  shall  be  selected  by  and  from 
delegates  from  the  local  companies. 

The  duties  of  the  central  organization  shall  be: 
Establishing  prices,  attending  to  all  the  selling  for 
the  local  companies,  establishing  uniform  grades, 
assisting  in  the  organization  of  new  companies  and 
other  matters  of  a  general  nature  as  could  be  better 
attended  to  by  a  central  body  than  locally,  such  as 
gathering  statistics  by  aid  of  the  local  companies, 
etc.  Each  local  organization  is  to  pay  its  pro  rata 
toward  the  expenses  of  the  central  company,  which 
shall  be  limited  to  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  money  received  from  the  sale  of  fruit. 

The  contract  form  adopted  by  the  directors  desig- 
nates a  consideration  of  $1  and  the  grower  agrees  to 
"  sell,  assign,  transfer  and  set  over  unto  the  said 
company  an  undivided  one-tenth  part  of  his  interest 
and  ownership  (free  of  incumbrance)  in  and  to  all  the 
crops  of  peaches,  pears,  plums,  nectarines  and  apri- 
cots," grown  in  1903  on  the  land  described. 

Then  follows  an  agreement  of  the  company  to  pre- 
pare for  market  and  to  dispose  of  the  goods  with  the 
"endeavor  to  obtain  the  highest  market  price"" 
The  crop  is  to  be  in  the  exclusive  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  sale  of  the 
goods. 

The  contract  provides  for  the  operation  of  the 
association's  business  along  lines  similar  to  those  fol- 
lowed by  the  raisin  growers'  association. 


Arizona  Apples. — The  largest  apple  crop  the 
Verde  valley  section  has  ever  known  will  be  harv- 
ested this  fall.  Owing  to  the  Jerome  mine  being 
closed  down  much  of  the  crop  will  have  to  be  shipped 
to  other  markets.  The  few  that  are  sold  at  the 
home  markets  bring  4  cents  per  pound. 


J.  Frates  lost  2800  sheep  in  Colusa  county  this 
week  by  the  rising  of  the  Sacramento  river.  Inex- 
perienced herders.    Loss  $10,000. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Farm  Improvements.  —  Livermore 
Herald:  The  farmers  of  the  valley  have 
been  making  more  improvements  in  the 
way  of  new  barns  and  fences  this  fall  than 
for  many  years  past. 

Sheep  Ranging.— Local  flocks  which 
aggregate  75,000  sheep  will  remain  on  the 
San  Joaquin  islands  until  about  Christmas. 

Stock  Range —Joseph  and  John 
Gleese  have  bought  the  Goodfield  ranch 
of  320  acres  for  a  stock  range. 

BUTTE. 

Match  Factory.— It  seems  that  the 
branch  of  the  Diamond  match  factory  is 
to  be  located  at  Chico  instead  of  Durham 
or  Oroville. 

First  oranges  from  this  county  were 
sent  East  from  Palermo  October  31.  They 
were  Jaffas.    Help  is  scarce. 

CALAVERAS. 
Buhach  Farm.— Mrs.  Hill  is  the  owner 
of  a  large  buhach  farm  near  Burson. 

COLUSA. 

Evaporating  Prunes.— Farmer :  J. 
B.  Wilkie  of  this  place  is  now  building  a 
fruit  dryer  at  Princeton  (similar  to  the  one 
at  Yuba  City)  to  dry  200  tons  of  prunes. 
The  dryer  here  (Yuba  City)  has  dried  over 
100  tons  of  fruit  nicely. 

In  Green  and  Gold.— Sun:  Colusa  is 
now  beautifully  green,  with  many  flowers 
and  an  abundance  of  lemons  and  oranges. 

FRESNO. 

Salmon  in  San  Joaquin  River.— 
Daily  Republican:  Reports  are  that 
salmon  have  been  taken  from  the  San 
Joaquin  river  in  this  county  every  day  in 
violation  of  law. 

Minnewawa  Creamery.  —  Has  been 
bought  by  G.  E.  Peoples. 

Warehouse  Discontinued.— The  J. 
B.  Inderrieden  Co.  packing  house  has 
been  dropped  from  the  list  of  Association 
warehouses. 

Redland  Apples.  —  Reedley  Expo- 
nent: I.  H.  Wilson  brought  to  this  office 
some  winter  apples  of  different  varieties 
which  prove  that  our  red  lands  will  pro- 
duce fine  apples. 

KINGS. 

New  Settlers.  —  Han  ford  Journal: 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  have 
just  arrived  in  Kings  county  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Union  looking  for  homes. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Kings  county  has  increased  500  in  the 
past  six  months.  Many  are  going  to  the 
lake  lands. 

Armenian  Colony.  —  Sentinel:  Mr. 
Markarin  of  Fresno  was  down  in  the  lake 
country  looking  for  a  place  for  an  Ar- 
menian colony. 

Sugar  Beets.— S.  Mouser  says  the  re- 
sults of  beets  planted  on  land  J  mile  north 
of  Hanford,  part  on  an  alkali  spot  and  the 
rest  on  good  land,  were  very  satisfactory. 
The  beets  that  were  in  the  alkali  did  the 
best,  some  of  them  growing  to  a  weight  of 
nearly  ten  pounds.  He  thinks  sugar 
beets  need  but  little  irrigation. 

Reincorporation.— Lemoore  Leader: 
The  Lower  Kings  River  Water  Ditch  Co. 
has  recently  been  reincorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  Lemoore  Canal  &  Irriga- 
tion Co. 

Freight  shipments  out  of  Lemoore 
for  the  past  six  months  have  been  four 
times  as  great  as  for  the  same  period  last 
year. 

A  Late  Freestone  Peach  — O.  C. 
Brown  has  peaches  in  his  orchard,  near 
Lemoore,  at  this  late  time  in  the  year. 
The  flesh  is  pure  white,  with  rosy  cheeks, 
very  firm  for  a  freestone,  and  of  very 
good  size. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

New  Bean  Country.— The  farming 
interests  between  Wilmington  and  Re- 
dondo  have  centered  largely  on  the  cul- 
ture of  beans.    Much  of  the  land  is  sandy. 

To  the  Ends  of  the  Earth.— Po- 
mona Progress:  R.  M.  Teague  has  just 
shipped  an  order  of  trees  to  Cuba  and  a 
sample  order  of  twenty- five  varieties  to 
the  Government  Experiment  Station  at 
Honolulu.  Last  year  he  shipped  300 
orange  trees  to  France,  and  word  came 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  all  but  twenty- 
five  were  doing  well.  Some  have  been 
shipped  to  the  Philippines,  Chili,  Mexico, 
Australia  and  Florida. 

Lemon  Association  —Pomona  Times: 
At  the  San  Dimas  Lemon  Association's 
recent  annual  meeting,  reports  of  officers 
showed  no  withdrawals  from  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  year,  but  an  increase  of 
500  shares,  or  fifty  acres,  to  the  member- 
ship. It  was  recommended  by  Manager 
Harwood  that  the  Teague  method  of  open 
curing  be  tried,  and  suggested  by  Prof. 
Tumner  and  Manager  Dreher  of  the  San 
Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  that  the  lemon 


crop  will  in  the  near  future  be  a  better 
paying  crop  than  oranges,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  comparatively  small 
belt  in  which  the  absence  of  frost  permits 
the  successful  growth  of  lemons. 

Top  Price  on  Oranges.— Fourteen 
boxes  of  a  car  of  Valencia  Late  oranges, 
shipped  by  J.  A.  Brock  of  San  Dimas  to 
New  York,  sold  for  $15.50  per  box. 

Overland  Arrivals. — Twelve  over- 
land trains,  loaded  with  colonists,  arrived 
in  one  day  recently.  Many  of  the  colonists 
were  mechanics. 

A  Walnut  Townsite.  —  Riverside 
Press:  The  Townsend-Robinson  Invest- 
ment Co.  of  Long  Beach  has  purchased 
2200  acres  of  fine  walnut  land  in  the  La 
Habra  valley,  with  220  inches  of  water 
from  wells,  and  commenced  the  plans  for 
a  townsite. 

Over  20,000  Visitors  —The  office  and 
exhibit  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Com- 
mercial Association  is  reported  to  have 
had  20,000  visitors  since  the  opening  in 
February  last. 

MENDOCINO. 

New  Wool  Point.— Ukiah  Repub- 
lican-Press :  The  Irvine-Muir  Co.  pur- 
chased the  major  portion  of  the  wool 
grown  in  northern  Mendocino  county  at 
the  late  sale  in  Willets.  The  price  paid 
was  14  cents  or  better.  This  sale  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  Little  Lake  valley. 
Hereafter  much  of  the  product  which  has 
heretofore  been  hauled  to  Ukiah  will  be 
sold  there. 

Japanese  Pheasants.— Ukiah  Dis- 
patch-Democrat :  The  Japanese  pheas- 
ants liberated  here  several  years  ago  are 
doing  finely. 

Railroad  Change.— The  Mendocino 
Lumber  Co.  has  purchased  the  railroad 
rails  belonging  to  the  Usal  Lumber  Co.  at 
Usal. 

Got  a  Bear.— Point  Arenas  Record  : 
Robert  Caughey  and  West  Rickard 
killed  a  black  bear  weighing  over  400 
pounds  on  the  latter's  place  up  the  coast 
recently. 

MERCED. 
Early  Snows  —Star  :  The  summits 
of  the  Sierras  are  now  covered  with  snow, 
presenting  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  be- 
holder in  the  valley.  It  is  seldom  that  so 
much  snow  falls  on  the  mountains  at  so 
early  a  date. 

MONTEREY. 

Creamery  at  Gonzales. — Tribune : 
Gonzales  is  to  have  a  creamery.  Since 
the  cutting  up  of  the  land  which  can  be 
irrigated  by  the  Gonzales  Water  Co. 's 
canal  it  has  been  found  that  a  creamery 
would  pay. 

NAPA. 

The  Vintage  Closed.— St.  Helena 
Star  :  The  grape  crop  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  valley  rivaled  that  of  the  palmiest 
days  in  viticulture.  At  Greystone  win- 
ery 3500  tons  of  grapes  have  been  crushed. 
Laurence  Guiguis  received  $1442  25  for  the 
grapes  from  4000  vines.  Of  dried  fruit, 
the  St.  Helena  Fruit  Drying  &  Packing 
Co.  at  Barro  station  handled  about  500 
tons  of  green  prunes,  besides  other  varie- 
ties of  fruit,  and  all  of  it  has  been  sold. 

ORANGE. 

Recovering  Orchards.  —  Fullerton 
walnut  orchards,  formerly  affected  with 
disease  which  reduced  the  crop  last  year, 
are  locally  reported  largely  recovered  this 
year  and  to  have  produced  quite  well. 

California  Peanuts. —  Santa  Ana 
Blade:  The  peanut  crop  is  now  being 
gathered  and  will  be  a  short  yield,  proba- 
bly between  twelve  to  fifteen  carloads  of 
600  forty-pound  sacks  to  the  car.  Most  of 
the  crop  comes  from  around  Tustin. 

The  Beet  Growers'  Battle.— Com- 
mittees from  Compton  and  other  beet- 
growing  districts  in  Orange  and  Los 
Angeles  counties  will  probably  combine  to 
demand  from  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.  a  fair  price  for  beets,  or  else  the  busi- 
ness of  beet  growing  will  be  stopped  forth- 
with. The  company  proposes  a  cut  in 
prices  for  beets. 

Chili  Pepper  crops  of  Anaheim  and 
Yorba  will  amount  to  over  100  tons.  The 
harvest  is  now  on  and  the  peppers  will  be 
ground  to  conserve  their  strength. 

A  Sweet  Monster  — Mrs.  O.  E.  Cul- 
ver of  west  Orange  has  sent  in  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  sweet  potato 
grown  on  her  ranch  which  weighs  nearly 
twenty  pounds. 

The  Celery  Acreage. — The  total 
number  of  acres  of  White  Plume  celery  in 
the  district  is  668;  controlled  by  the  asso- 
ciation, 548;  Golden  Heart,  1144;  in  asso- 
ciation, 865.  Total  acres  in  district,  all 
varieties,  1812;  in  association,  1413. 

Fruit  Growers  Incorporate.— The 
Santa  Ana  Dried  Apricot  Association  has 
recently  formed  and  incorporated. 

PLACER. 
Whitney  Oranges.— Placer  Repre- 
sentative:  J.  Parker  Whitney  expects  to 


ship  10,000  boxes  of  oranges  by  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Independent  Redlanders  —Facts: 
Eclipse  Orange  Association,  independent, 
is  preparing  to  ship  a  large  quantity  of 
fruit  this  season. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Imperial  Crop. — Los  Angeles  Journal' 
The  test  rice  crop  has  been  harvested  and 
the  showing  was  so  entirely  satisfactory 
that  next  year  will  see  much  of  the  avail- 
able land  devoted  to  rice  culture.  Reap- 
ers are  now  at  work  In  the  sorghum  and 
millet  fields.  More  than  8000  acres  of 
wheat  will  be  put  in  this  next  month,  and 
the  barley  planting  will  cover  from  4100  to 
5000  acres.  The  cotton  has  attained  such 
a  growth  that  it  is  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Within  the  last  week  700  head  of  cattle 
were  brought  into  Imperial  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  ranchers  to  be  fed  for 
beef. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Profitable  Grapes  —  Lodi  Sentinel: 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  vineyardists  ever  had 
such  a  successful  year.  John  Dutton, 
whose  place  is  situated  5  miles  this  side  of 
Lodi,  made  a  net  profit  of  $1400  off  two 
acres  of  Tokay  grapes.  He  shipped  only 
gilt-edged  fruit,  selling  the  rest  to  the 
winery.  Altogether,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Mr.  Dutton  made  pretty  close  to  $2000  off 
his  two  acres  of  Tokay  grapes.  Dan  Mc- 
Coy, off  an  acre,  harvested  20 J  tons  of 
Tokay  grapes.  Others  harvested  14  tons 
of  Mission  grapes  to  the  acre.  No  wonder 
the  acreage  of  grapes  is  all  the  time  in- 
creasing here. 

Irrigation-  Extension.  —  Another 
large  district  has  been  placed  under  irri- 
gation by  the  completion  of  a  farmers' 
built  ditch  from  Escalon  to  3  miles  beyond 
Ripon.  Another  extension  of  the  main 
system  of  which  this  is  a  branch  is  con- 
templated, and  the  main  ditch  of  the 
Cowell  system  is  being  extended  to  French 
Camp  to  ensure  drainage. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Houses  Scarce.— Tribune:  It  is  next 
to  impossible  to  secure  any  kind  of  a  dwel- 
ling, either  high  or  low-priced,  in  rental. 
Two  trainloads  of  excursionists  took  break- 
fast at  the  Ramona  yesterday  morning. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Mammoth  Apples. — Mercury:  Frank 
Schubert,  of  the  Fredericksburg  Resort, 
is  the  owner  of  three  monster  apples 
grown  in  Sonoma  county,  of  which  the 
two  largest — Rhode  Island  Greenings — 
measure  12J  and  13  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, respectively,  while  a  deep  dark  red 
apple  measures  an  even  foot  around  the 
center. 

The  Coming  Flood  — Daily  Mercury: 
Secretary  McMahill  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Development  Association  says: 
"I  hold  that  California  has  just  about 
reached  a  period  where  further  develop- 
ment of  her  horticultural  resources  weak- 
ens rather  than  strengthens  her,  until  she 
develops  her  manufacturing  interests.  We 
now  have  on  file  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Improvement  Club  something  more 
than  3000  letters  of  inquiry  simply  from 
those  who  say  that  they  have  investigated 
the  State  and  its  resources  and  have  de- 
cided that  Santa  Clara  county  is  the  one 
for  them." 

SANTA  CRUZ.  ' 
In  Pajaro  Valley.  —  Pajaronian  : 
The  hills  are  beginning  to  show  the  good 
effects  of  the  late  rains.  The  tonnage  of 
sugar  beets  will  be  far  short  of  that  of 
1901,  but  the  percentage  of  saccharine 
matter  is  large.  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion for  the  Santa  Cruz,  Capitola  &  Wat- 
son ville  Electric  Ry.  Co.  have  been  filed 
in  the  county  clerk's  office;  capital  stock 

$350,000.  Sales  of  dried  apples  have 

been  made  here  at  from  5  to  6|  cents.  

The  Simpson-Hack  Co.  has  shipped  nearly 
100  carloads  of  apples  from  Pajaro  valley 
this  season.  For  next  season  they  will 
build  a  packing  house  300x60  feet, 
equipped  with  elevators,  miniature  rail- 
roads, nailing  machines,  and  all  other  up- 
to-date  appliances  for  the  apple  packing 
business,  for  which  building  they  have 

purchased  nearly  three  acres  of  land.  

San  Francisco  canners  have  been  heavy 
purchasers  of  cull  apples  during  the  past 

month,  paying  about  $7  50  per  ton.  

The  Adamson  drier  has  put  out  an  extra 
choice  quality  of  dried  apples.  Sixty- 
two  carloads  of  apples  were  shipped  from 
Watsonville  last  week;  season's  shipments 
to  date,  583  carloads.  The  apple  season 
now  closing  has  not  been  prosperous  to 
orchard  handlers  of  choice  merchantable 
stock.     The  condition  is  going  to  affect 

marketing  conditions  in  this  district.  

The  Langford  apple  is  sold  out  again. 
The  packers  say  they  never  get  enough 
Langfords  to  fill  their  orders. 

SOLANO. 
Vacaville  Fruit  Shipments  —Re- 
porter:  Shipmonts  of  green  fruit  from 
Vacaville  this  season  were  846  carloads, 


mostly  to  the  East,  but  considerable  to 
Alaska  and  to  the  northwestern  States, 
which  every  year  take  more.  Dried  fruit 
shipments  are  expected  to  aggregate  250 
carloads.  Total,  1906  carloads,  for  which 
were  received  $1,002,000,  of  which  $350,000 
was  paid  for  labor,  it  is  said. 

Vacaville  Fruit.— The  total  number 
of  carloads  of  fruit  shipped  during  the 
season  ending  October  16  was  833  against 
829  up  to  October  17,  1901. 

SONOMA. 

Racers  Home.— Millard  Sanders,  with 
the  trotters  and  racers  from  the  Santa 
Rosa  Stock  Farm,  is  at  Santa  Rosa, 
direct  from  Memphis. 

Grape  Growers'  Dance.— The  grape 
growers  and  wine  makers  of  Glen  Ellen 
and  the  Sonoma  valley  will  give  their  an- 
nual harvest  ball  at  Glen  Ellen,  Novem- 
ber 15. 

More  Small  Farms.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat :  President  George  H. 
Baxter  of  the  Sebastopol  Bank  last  week 
purchased  the  Freeman  tract  near  Sebas- 
topol and  will  divide  it  up  into  30-acre  lots. 

$12,000  Loser.— It  is  reported  that  the 
grape  crop  on  the  Hill  ranch  at  Vine  Hill 
this  season  brought  $12,000  less  than  it 
would  had  the  grapes  on  the  ranch  not 
been  contracted  some  years. 

First  Prize  Popcorn.— Healdsburg 
Tribune:  Luther  Bell  exhibits  a  stalk  of 
home  grown  popcorn  not  quite  6  feet  tall 
that  has  twelve  perfectly  formed,  fine, 
plump  ears  of  corn  upon  it,  or  one  for 
each  ear  joint.  Mr.  Bell  has  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  this  corn  and  no 
stalk  has  less  than  four  ears  on  it. 

Creamery  Record— Ukiah  Repub- 
lican :  The  Bodega  creamery  from  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  to  October,  1902,  made  .  138, 601 
pounds  of  butter  from  2,936,354  pounds  of 
milk  and  7751  pounds  of  cream.  A  divi- 
dend of  $5  per  share  was  recently  paid. 

STANISLAUS. 
New  Settlers  —  Modesto  News: 
W.  W.  Thayer  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  twelve  families  of  that  State, 
has  made  arrangements  for  a  portion  of 
the  Fin  de  SiecleCo.'s  land  in  the  Tur- 
lock  district.  The  families  will  arrive 
some  time  this  fall. 

TEHAMA. 

The  Turkey  Crop. — Corning  Ob- 
server: The  turkey  crop  this  year  will 
be  larger  than  usual,  with  prospect  of  high 
prices.  Some  buyers  are  in  the  field,  but 
few  sales  will  be  made  until  holiday  time. 

Olive  Pack. — The  Maywood  Canning 
&  Olive  Pickling  Association  have  com- 
menced the  season's  pack  of  olives  from 
the  large  acreage  about  Corning. 

Range  Lands  Leased. — The  Longs 
have  leased  to  John  Simpson  and  John 
Finnell,  Jr.,  the  500-acre  range  in  Lassen 
county,  known  as  Hayden  Hill,  and  all 
their  lands  in  Tehama  county  for  five 
years  at  $2400  a  year. 

TULARE. 

Fruit  Contract  Judgment. — The 
Superior  Court  of  Tulare  county,  in  the 
case  of  A.  Levis  and  Geo.  Nunnemaker  vs. 
the  Royal  Packing  Co.,  awarded  plaintiffs 
damages  of  $1116  and  costs  for  refusal  of 
the  packing  company  to  accept  four  car- 
loads of  dried  prunes  last  year  on  contract. 

First  Oranges  — Visalia  Times:  The 
first  carload  of  oranges  from  Tulare  citrus 
belt  went  through  from  Porterville  for 
the  East  on  Oct.  31st. 

Exeter  has  a  bank. 

More  Orange  Orchards  — Register: 
George  Frost,  Dr.  Squires,  Philip  Baer 
and  others  have  nearly  300  acres  at  Col- 
vin's  Point,  all  of  which  will  ultimately  be 
planted  to  oranges.  Adjoining  thorn, 
C.  B.  Simmons  of  Visalia  will  also  set  an 
orange  grove. 

Without  a  Winery.  —  Tulareans 
shipped  to  wineries  elsewhere  upwards  of 
6000  tons  of  grapes  this  year.  Each  ton 
pays  $1  in  freight,  which  is  lost  to  them. 

Packing  Oranges.— Porterville  Mes- 
senger: The  four  big  orange  packing 
houses  began  running  full  blist  last  week. 

YOLO. 

1902  Fruit  Shipments.— Winters  Ex- 
press: Green  fruit,  276  cars.  This  does 
not  include  express  shipments  or  the  fruit 
sent  to  Vacaville  to  mako  up  carloads  that 
our  neighbor  gets  credit  for.  Dried  fruit 
shipments,  74  cars,  and  much  more  yet  to 
go.  A  large  part  of  the  dried  fruit  went 
foreign  direct.  Other  produce  shipments 
include  24  carloads  melons,  99  carloads 
grain,  2  carloads  hogs  and  2  carloads 
sheep. 

YUBA. 

Cattle  Sale.— Marysville  Democrat: 
At  the  Haile  &  Waltz  sale  at  the  Noyes 
ranch,  recently,  about  800  head  of  cattle 
were  sold,  the  principal  buyers  being  Doc 
Evans  of  Gridley,  J.  W.  Browning  of 
Grand  Island  and  T.  B.  Hutchins.  Good 
prices  were  paid. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Twin  Sisters. 

Country  to  City: 

My  children  toil  for  fruit  and  grain, 
Burned  by  the  sun,  or  drenched  by  rain; 
And  winter  smites  my  farm  and  fold, 
With  his  keen  scimeters  of  cold. 
When  harvests  yield  a  scanty  store, 
And  hunger  haunts  the  cottage  door, 
Deep  is  the  anguish  that  I  feel 
Of  one  who  wounds  yet  cannot  heal. 

But,  sister,  thou  hast  gold  to  spare; 
Traffic  and  wealth  on  street  and  square; 
Fruits  brought  in  from  furrow  and  tree; 
Treasure  and  food  of  land  and  sea; 
Homos  for  the  helpless;  temples  high, 
Piercing  the  silence  of  the  sky; 
People  of  every  creed  and  clan, 
And  the  large  fellowship  of  man. 

City  to  Country: 

Like  arteries  from  my  mighty  heart 
Flow  tides  of  Life  that  meet  and  part; 
With  surge  of  gain,  or  drift  of  loss, 
And  undercurrents  none  may  cross. 
I  feel  the  fever  and  the  jar, — 
The  ceaseless  clash  of  things  that  are,— 
Yet  cannot  pause  to  heal  with  rest 
The   vast   throng   clamoring   at  my 
breast. 

But,  sister,  thou  hast  oil  and  wine 
For  all  who  share  thy  life  divine 
(Thy  myriad  life  of  field  and  wood 
Blessed  by  thy  bounteous  motherhood); 
Flowers  that  breathe  in  forest  nooks; 
The  quaint,  sweet  minstrelsy  of  brooks; 
The  free-born  birds,  and  tireless  bees, 
And  the  vast  solace  of  the  trees. 

—William  Hamilton  Hayne  in  Country 
Life  in  America. 


After  Many  Years. 

Miss  Martha  Pendleton  was  an  au- 
thoress, though  none  of  her  stories  had 
ever  been  printed.  She  was  fifty-five 
years  old,  gray,  and  bent  with  much 
stooping  over  her  desk,  a  small  one  for 
the  lap,  on  which  she  had  written  for 
twenty-five  years.  As  soon  as  a  story 
was  completed  it  was  sent  to  some 
publisher,  and  when  it  came  back,  as 
it  always  did,  it  was  laid  in  an  old  trunk 
of  Miss  Pendleton's,  there  to  molder 
with  others  of  its  kind. 

To  anyone  working  for  mere  name 
and  fame,  such  unfailing  return  would 
have  been  discouraging,  but  Miss  Pen- 
dleton had  other  motives.  "Writing 
was  ber  one  talent,"  she  said,  "and  she 
should  make  the  most  of  it,  as  for  the 
results,  they  were  in  the  Lord's  hands." 
She  had  felt  her  talent  stirring  in  her 
all  through  her  bare,  unlovely  girlhood, 
and  when  in  her  thirteenth  year,  the 
stern  old  father,  who  thought  anything 
but  bard  manual  labor  was  a  sinful  waste 
of  time,  had  died  and  left  her  mother 
and  she  comfortably  provided  for,  she 
had  set  to  work  with  her  beloved  tal- 
ent as  one  who  came  into  his  own. 

Her  mother  had  always  believed  in 
her  and  encouraged  her  surrepti- 
tiously, and  after  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rannical old  man,  watched  her  for  two 
bappy  years  working  tirelessly  at  the 
desk.  Then  she  died,  holding  her 
daughter's  band  and  whispering,  "I 
should  hate  to  leave  you,  Marthy.  I 
should  most  want  you  to  come,  too,  but 
your  life's  work  is  all  before  you,  and  I 
wouldn't  deprive  the  world  of  you  yet. 
I'll  go  on  and  explain  it  to  father." 

Miss  Pendleton  lived  alone  after  this, 
taking  scrupulous  care  of  the  house 
and  writing  her  stories.  It  was  won- 
derful how  the  names  and  localities  in 
these  stories  varied,  co-  sidering  that 
Miss  Pendleton  had  never  been  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  home  and  was  not  a 
great  reader  ;  but  the  situations  varied 
rarely,  and  the  ending  might  always  be 
depended  upon.  "No  one  shall  ever 
lay  down  a  story  of  mine  feeling  dis- 
appointed," she  had  declared  ;  so  good 
always  triumphed,  and  lovers  might 
be  relied  upon  to  get  together  some- 
time, if  not  till  the  last  paragraph. 

Her  friends  all  bore  common  or 
Scriptural  names,  but  never  by  any 
chance  did  less  than  Orlandos,  Eglan- 
tines or  Florissimas  figure  in  ber  stor- 
ies, and  she  was  especially  fond  of 
Jukes,  earls,  kings  and  Indian  prin- 
cesses. When  she  first  began  to  write, 
friends  had  asked  to  see  her  stories, 
but  after  it  became  evident  that  she 
worked  with  only  one  poor  little  pat- 


tern, interest  ceased,  though  the 
kindly  wonder  was  that  she  had  even 
that. 

After  fifty,  which  was  the  age  she  bad 
always  set  for  a  turning  point  in  the 
lives  of  her  characters,  she  often 
sighed  as  she  laid  away  a  returned 
manuscript,  admitting  to  herself  in  the 
same  breath  that  she  should  have  been 
almost  sorry  not  to  have  added  it  to 
the  pile.  But  it  was  such  a  pity  that  no 
else  should  enjoy  her  depicted  golden 
visions  and  elevating  society,  which 
was  educational,  as  well  as  moral ;  for 
she  made  a  practice  of  putting  fre- 
quent foreign  phrases,  which  she  found 
in  the  dictionary,  into  the  mouths  of 
her  characters.  Well,  she  would  do  all 
she  saw  to  do,  and  no  resentment 
should  ever  find  lodgment  with  her, 
though  she  would  have  loved  so  dearly 
to  see  some  of  her  patient  work  actu- 
ally in  print. 

When  Miss  Pendleton  began  writing, 
her  house  had  been  in  the  country,  but 
a  town  had  quietly  and  relentlessly 
grown  up  around  her  and  she  found  her- 
self at  fifty-five  in  the  fashionable  part 
of  it,  her  old  house  an  eyesore  among 
the  fine  new  buildings.  All  this  came 
home  to  her  one  day  when  she  was  no- 
tified to  pay  her  share  of  an  enormous 
bill  for  street  work.  She  infinitely 
preferred  the  grassy  path  that  the 
fine  new  street  covered  up,  but  there 
was  no  alternative,  and  when  she  went 
to  the  old  friend  who  had  been  her  le- 
gal adviser  for  all  the  years  since  her 
father's  death,  she  was  pitifully  shaken 
to  find  that  it  would  take  nearly  her 
worldly  all  to  cover  the  amount. 

"I  thought  I  had  more  than  that," 
she  said,  hopelessly. 

"You've  been  draining  your  re- 
sources helping  your  old  friends  for 
years — for  years,  Miss  Pendleton," 
said  the  old  lawyer,  with  kindly  in- 
tentioned  reproof.  "I've  often  warned 
you,  but  you  would  do  it.  If  you  bad 
let  others  alone,  you'd  have  had  enough 
to  live  in  style,  yourself;  as  it  is,  I'm 
afraid  they'll  rout  you  out  on  some  ex- 
cuse, as  you're  in  the  fashionable  part 
of  town,  and  they  won't  want  your  old 
house  there  much  longer." 

Miss  Pendleton  returned  home  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  apprehension.  She 
went  straight  to  the  trunk  and  had  a 
long  cry  over  it.  Oh,  why  could  she 
never  sell  a  story  1 

Then  she  resolutely  dried  her  eyes 
and  got  out  a  large  package  of  enve- 
lopes. "I  won't  give  up  at  the 
eleventh  hour,"  she  said,  beginning  to 
address  them.  An  hour  later  she  went 
to  the  postoffice  and  mailed  a  story  to 
every  publishing  house  she  knew  the 
name  of.  Then  she  returned  home  and 
began  lovingly  to  clean  about  the  al- 
ready shining  little  bouse.  Some  way 
she  wanted  to  touch  it  all  over  and  rid 
herself  of  the  dread  that  she  might 
have  to  part  with  it. 

Several  days  passed,  and  the  dukes 
and  kings  and  princes  came  clambering 
back  through  the  postoffice  window. 
Finally  one  only  of  the  goodly  company 
remained  out.  She  calculated  the  af- 
ternoon this  should  be  heard  from  and 
went  to  the  office  early,  intending  to 
call  on  an  old  friend  on  the  way. 

During  the  call  her  friend  asked, 
"Are  you  selling  many  stories  lately, 
Martha?" 

"No,"  answered  Miss  Pendleton. 
She  had  heard  this  question  and  had 
given  the  answer  for  twenty-five  years 
now. 

"Sam  was  telling  me  this  noon  that 
there's  a  traveler  fellow  that  belongs 
to  one  of  your  publishing  houses  down 
to  the  new  hotel." 

Miss  Pendleton  rose  to  go.  At  the 
office  she  received  her  last  story  and 
turned  toward  home  with  it,  but  she 
did  not  even  reach  the  new  street  that 
had  cost  her  so  much,  for  the  thought 
that  had  been  in  her  mind  since  her 
friend's  news  took  form  and  turned  her 
toward  the  new  hotel. 

If  Mr.  Dick  Travers  saw  anything 
queer  in  the  little  old  woman  who  al- 
most imperiously  asked  his  attention, 
he  gave  no  evidence,  and  when  she  re- 
quested him  in  a  tone  not  to  be  denied 
to  accompany  her  home,  he  went  un- 
questioningly.  Miss  Pendleton  spoke 
little  till  home  was  reached,  then  she 
took  the  young  man  in  and  gave  him  a 
chair  by  the  trunk,  which  she  opened, 


displaying  the  piles  of  manuscript  to 
him. 

"Young  man,"  she  said,  solemnly, 
"there's  the  work  of  twenty-five 
years.  I've  got  a  talent  for  writing, 
and  try  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  the  results,  either, 
though  never — I  confess  it  for  the  first 
time  aloud — never  have  I  seen  one 
story  of  mine  in  print.  I've  sent  stor- 
ies to  every  publisher  I  know  the  name 
of,  and  never  an  acceptance.  Your 
house  is  one  I've  sent  to  often,  and  it's 
been  the  politest ;  but  now  I've  got  to 
sell  or  lose  my  home,  and  I  have  begun 
to  suspect  that  I  haven't  ever  been 
told  the  real  reason  why  I  can't  sell. 
Now,  young  man,  there  they  are.  Tell 
me  what's  wrong.  Why  ain't  they 
published  ?  Just  make  yourself  com- 
fortable and  go  at  them  and  don't 
worry  about  getting  back  to  the  hotel 
for  supper.  You're  to  have  supper 
with  me  here,  and  I  must  say  that  if  I 
don't  know  how  to  publish,  I  do  know 
how  to  cook  as  well  as  write,"  and  she 
closed  the  door  on  the  surprised  young 
man  and  entered  the  kitchen. 

It  was  a  trying  position  for  Mr.  Dick 
Travers,  for  he  could  not  treat  the  old 
lady  with  less  honesty  and  courtesy 
than  she  had  shown  him,  and  he  was 
easy  going  and  kindly.  After  a  few 
moments  of  whimsical  bewilderment  he 
began  turning  over  the  manuscript, 
reading  here  and  there.  Sometimes  he 
smiled— oftener  he  sighed,  for  the  pa- 
tience of  the  old  woman  who  had  tire- 
lessly wrought  on  her  pattern  and  the 
hopeless  gorgeousness  and  fantastic 
impossibilities  of  her  conceptions  were 
so  pitiful.  A  heaviness  came  over  him, 
and  he  looked  away  from  them  around 
the  meager  little  room  with  its  evi 
dences  of  old  fashioned  care.  He  had 
heard  from  a  friend  of  his,  who  lived  in 
one  of  the  fine  new  houses  on  this 
street,  about  this  little  old  author,  who 
could  never  publish  and  never  stop  try- 
ing, and  who  would  probably  lose  her 
property. 

A  pile  of  old  copybooks  in  the  corner 
of  the  trunk  finally  caught  his  eye  and 
he  took  them  up.  They  were  not  tied, 
nor  were  they  so  carefully  written  as 
the  story  manuscripts,  but  his  atten- 
tion was  engaged  and  he  turned  the 
leaves,  first  curiously,  then  rapidly  and 
eagerly.  Finally  he  ran  through  the 
pile,  and,  selecting  at  random,  read 
again  with  the  same  absorbed  interest. 
Here  were  no  florid  names,  no  impos- 
sible happenings,  no  crude  efforts  at 
fine  writing,  but  plain,  exact  records 
of  happenings,  all  the  quaint  happen 
ings  of  a  village  in  its  growth,  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  all  the  characters 
and  their  sayings,  interpreted  by  a 
judgment  as  clear  when  it  came  to  real 
life  as  it  was  clouded  when  it  came  to 
imagination.  Pathetic,  tragic,  patient, 
humorous,  and  full  of  life  under  the  sur- 
face, were  the  old  copybooks. 

Miss  Pendleton  finally  opened  the 
door.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
gratification,  the  first  they  had  ever 
known  in  connection  with  her  stories, 
when  she  saw  the  absorption  of  the 
young  man  who  literally  represented 
success.  She  stood  uncertain  ;  his  sup- 
per— the  best  her  good  skill  could  de- 
vise— was  waiting  and  would  spoil,  and 
yet  her  stories  were  receiving  the 
attention  they  so  needed  and  merited. 
Her  indecision  was  only  momentary;  he 
must  be  interrupted,  and  she  advanced 
to  his  side. 

"Pshaw,  you  are  reading  my  old 
diary!"  she  exclaimed,  painfully  sur- 
prised. 

He  gathered  the  copybooks  together 
and  rose. 

"  Let  me  take  these  to  finish  looking 
over  at  my  leisure,  please,"  he  said, 
eagerly. 

"Why,  they're  only  my  old  diary." 

"  But  I  will  take  great  care  of  them." 

"Come  to  supper,"  she  said,  briefly, 
trembling.  Here  he  was  all  agog  over 
her  old  diary  that  hadn't  a  thing  in  it 
but  the  village  life  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  she  could  feel  that  not  a 
thought  of  the  stories  was  in  his  mind. 

She  helped  him  liberally  to  every- 
thing on  the  table  and  then  spoke. 
"Young  man,"  she  said,  "I've  borne 
too  many  disappointments  and  hid  'em 
up  from  folks  I  knew  laughed  at  my 
talent  not  to  be  able  to  stand  another. 
I  must  have  your  honest  opinion  of 


them  stories.  I  must,  and  no  delay." 
She  quivered  with  anxiety. 

Travers  straightened  himself. 

"  Miss  Pendleton,"  said  he,  gravely, 
"  you  shall  have  it.  You  know  there 
are  fashions  in  stories  as  in  everything 
else.  I  should  say,  though  your  patience 
and  industry  deserve  a  rich  reward, 
that  the  stories  are  a  little  out  of  the 
fashion  preferred  by  fiction  readers 
nowadays,  and  I  think  that  is  why  they 
don't  sell.  Publishers  don't  buy  to 
please  themselves,  you  know,  but  to 
please  their  readers." 

"  But  some  of  them  were  written 
twenty-five  years  ago.  How  about  the 
fashions  then  ? "  she  asked,  suspici- 
ously. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "I 
really  don't  know  at  just  what  period 
such  stories  were  popular,  but  not  since 
you've  been  writing,  I  believe." 

There  was  a  long  silence  which  he 
would  have  liked  to  fill  with  consoling 
words,  but  he  knew  that  the  dim-eyed 
old  authoress  could  not  be  helped  by 
such  means. 

"  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,"  she 
said  at  length,  "but  I've  never  doubted 
a  minute  in  my  whole  life  that  I  should 
be  a  success  some  day.  If  I've  got  to 
get  used  to  defeat,  the  Lord'll  have  to 
show  me  how,  for  I  don't  know,  and  in 
the  face  of  everything  I  seem  to  feel 
success  near  even  now,  and  to  know 
that  Martha  Pendleton's  life  ain't  been 
wasted." 

Now  Travers  could  speak. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  too  confident, 
but  I,  too,  think  something  very  good 
is  in  store  for  you,"  he  said,  earnestly. 

When  he  returned  to  the  hotel  he 
carried  the  copybooks  with  him.  Two 
days  later  he  called  of  his  own  accord 
on  Miss  Pendleton.  She  was  washing  a 
speckless  window.  He  held  out  his  hand 
eagerly. 

"Miss  Pendleton,"  he  said,  "  I  con- 
gratulate you." 

She  looked  surprised,  but  quickly 
dried  ber  hand  and  laid  it  in  his. 

"  Congratulate  me  ?    What  for  ?  " 

"  Will  you  sell  your  old  diary  to  our 
firm  ?  I  promise  you  it  shall  be  well 
edited  and  published  in  the  best  style." 

Miss  Pendleton  sat  down  weakly. 

"  Why,  I  couldn't.  It  ain't  a  story — 
it's  real  life." 

"  That's  just  it.  It's  vivid  and  pic- 
turesque and  just  what  our  readers  are 
wild  about  now." 

"But  I  couldn't." 

"Why?" 

"  All  my  old  neighbors'  names  are  in 
it." 

"You  can  change  them  easily — that 
is,  we  will  change  them." 

"  But  the  incidents  are  true,  and  lots 
of  it  is  just  about  me." 

"  Is  there  anyone  living  who  could  be 
hurt  by  your  charitable  records,  and  are 
you  reluctant  to  give  your  good,  plain 
example  to  help  others  ?  " 

This  was  a  convincing  argument  and 
she  could  not  withhold  her  final  consent, 
though  amazement  made  necessary 
many  explanations.  In  due  time  Miss 
Pendleton  found  herself  the  proclaimed 
author  of  the  most  interesting  book  of 
the  year.  Her  bank  account  grew,  to 
her,  stupendous;  her  house  became  a 
carefully  preserved  landmark,  and  she 
was  treated  with  the  reverence  she 
had  always  felt  for  her  beloved  nobility. 

She  often  took  up  "  The  Diary  of  a 
Quiet  Woman,"  by  Martha  Pendleton, 
and  fingered  and  admired  it,  but  never 
without  a  glance  and  a  sigh  toward  the 
old  trunk  with  its  slighted  treasures. 

"The  Lord's  way  ain't  ours,"  she 
said  to  Travers.  "  It  took  me  twenty- 
five  yestrs  to  find  out  that  He  and  I 
wanted  different  things  published." — 
Abbie  Purdy  Clark,  in  Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 

"  Bliggins  is  one  of  those  people  who 
think  they  know  it  all." 

"  Never  mind,"  answered  Mr.  Sirius 
Barker.  "  Pride  goes  before  a  fall.  He 
has  a  daughter  who  will  soon  be  through 
school.  He  will  sit  and  listen  to  her 
graduation  essay  and  feel  like  an  ig- 
noramus."  

Willie — Those  goldfish  you  sent  home 
are  fakes. 

Slimson — How  do  you  know  ? 

Willie— Why,  I  took  them  out  of  the 
water  and  they  turned  brown  in  fifteen 
minutes. 
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The  Purpose  of  Sleep. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  of 
good  health,  says  the  Neuropath,  is  a 
sufficient  amount  of  regular  sleep. 
During  sleep,  the  brain  and  the  ner- 
vous system  recuperate  themselves, 
and  both  will  suffer  accordingly  if  sleep 
is  not  indulged  in.  It  is  certainly  not 
so  easy  to  lay  down  general  rules  as 
to  the  exact  duration  of  sleep.  In 
grown-up  people  the  need  of  sleep  va- 
ries very  much.  It  is  influenced  by  the 
condition  of  the  body.  Several  ex- 
perienced physicians  have,  however, 
computed  a  table  of  average  figures, 
and  individual  parties  should  try  to 
train  their  personal  needs  for  sleep  ac- 
cordingly. Of  course,  it  should  be  well 
understood  that  the  length  of  sleep 
should  be  computed  according  to  the 
age  of  each  individual. 

We  know  that  some  repairs  to  an  en- 
gine can  be  made  when  it  is  running,  or 
to  a  stove  when  it  is  in  use  for  cooking, 
but  one  cannot  make  as  much  or  as 
thorough  repair  to  them  then  as  when 
they  are  not  in  use.  Even  so  it  is  with 
the  body.  The  material  of  it  is  all  the 
time  wearing  out  and  being  discarded 
and  replaced  by  new.  Some  of  such 
change  to  the  end  of  repairing  it  can 
go  on  when  the  body  is  in  the  more 
active  state  of  day,  when  its  energies 
are  most  fully  called  into  play  by  work; 
but  more  of  it  can  be  done  when  the 
current  is  turned  off  or  the  fire  burns 
low  as  in  sleep.  When  we  wake,  the 
energies,  or  agents  of  energy,  in  the 
body  which  have  been  most  largely 
turned  to  the  work  of  repair  during 
sleep  are  turned  more  largely  to  con- 
structive action  of  the  body,  in  the 
outer  relations  of  it.  Certain  inorganic 
elements  of  the  body  bear  to  it  the 
same  relation  that  workmen  do  to  a 
house  that  is  building  or  to  a  business 
establishment.  As  we  know  that  too 
sudden  change'  in  a  force  of  men  in  a 
business  (either  in  their  personnel  or  in 
the  work  to  which  they  are  directed) 
cannot  take  place  without  loss,  by 
reason  of  inefficient  application  of  power 
or  undue  destructiveness  or  waste  of 
material  by  reason  of  change  of  form 
without  forwarding  the  general  purpose 
of  the  structure  in  which  it  is  designed 
to  be  a  part — so,  too,  sudden  waking 
and  activity  are  not  conducive  to  the 
welfare,  or  health,  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  body,  because  it  necessitates  and 
evidences  too  sudden  a  change  in  ap- 
plication of  the  energies  of  the  body. 


Why  Distasteful  Food  Is  Unwholesome. 

Some  remarkable  experiments  to 
show  the  comparative  digestibility  of 
different  foods  have  recently  been  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Pawlow  upon 
dogs.  These  experiments  are  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Romme  in  La  Revue 
for  August : 

The  gullet  of  the  animal  was  cut  in 
sections  and  fixed  to  the  neck,  so  that 
when  it  ate  the  food  merely  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  stomach  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  where  no  food  was 
allowed  to  penetrate,  the  other  into 
which  was  put  the  food  necessary  to 
keep  the  dog  alive. 

The  results  of  the  experiments 
proved  that  the  mere  offering  to  the 
dog  of  food  which  he  liked  caused  an 
abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 
although,  of  course,  nothing  had  en- 
tered the  stomach.  If  he  were  given  a 
dainty — not  merely  food  which  he  liked 
— the  flow  of  gastric  juice  was  much 
more  abundant,  that  is,  food  taken 
without  appetite  will  fall  into  a  stom- 
ach without  any  gastric  juices  ready 
for  it.  The  work  of  digestion  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  go  on  all  right  if 
only  you  could  get  the  food  to  the  stom- 
ach. The  Pawlow  experiments  show 
that  it  is  either  not  digested  at  all  or 
very  badly  digested. 

Again,  the  brain  transmits  its  orders 
to  the  stomach  by  means  of  two  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves.  Professor  Pawlow 
cut  these  nerves  on  a  specially  "pre- 
pared" dog.  Then  he  gave  the  dog 
some  raw  meat,  which  again,  of  course, 
did  not  reach  the  stomach  ;  but  no  drop 
of  gastric  juice  was  secreted.  No 
method  of  mechanical  excitement  pro- 
duced any  juice.  And  if,  unknown  to 
the  dog,  without  arousing  in  him  the 


idea  of  food,  bread  or  cooked  white  of 
egg  were  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
they  remained  hours  without  causing 
the  least  secretion  of  gastric  juice. 
But  after  administering  extract  of 
meat  or  milk  first  the  secretion  was 
provoked. 

In  short,  as  a  rule,  with  some  excep- 
tions, the  food  that  does  one  good  is 
that  which  one  wants,  and  which  the 
body  can  take  up  and  use,  not  merely 
that  which  chemistry  shows  to  contain 
the  most  of  certain  elements. 


For  Physical  Perfection. 

To  remove  wrinkles:  Don't  worry. 
Be  sunshiny. 

If  scars  are  rubbed  nightly  with  olive 
oil  they  may  be  greatly  lessened  in  the 
course  of  time. 

A  few  drops  of  alcohol  in  the  bath 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  complexion. 
The  action  of  cream  and  cosmetics  dif- 
fers greatly  on  various  skins;  in  some 
cases  it  causes  an  abnormal  growth  of 
hair. 

For  increasing  the  growth  of  the 
hair  sage  tea  may  be  applied  to  the 
roots  of  the  hair  daily  with  a  sponge. 
Make  the  tea  just  strong  enough  to 
allow  the  bottom  of  a  china  teacup  to 
be  seen  through  it. 

The  use  of  strong  perfumes  should  be 
avoided.  A  delicate  odor  of  orris  root, 
sandalwood  or  violet  is  far  preferable 
to  the  numerous  perfumes  that  are 
so  manifestly  compounded  of  musk. 

The  influence  which  indigestion, 
caused  by  errors  in  diet,  exercises 
upon  the  complexion  is  universally  ap- 
preciated. The  flushing  of  the  cheeks 
after  a  heavy  meal  or  after  eating 
some  indigestible  food,  the  appearance 
of  cutaneous  affectations  after  partak- 
ing of  sea  fish,  shell  fish  (such  as 
oysters  which  are  not  fresh),  crabs, 
smoked  and  preserved  meats,  salted 
and  fermented  cheese,  certain  acid 
fruits,  berries,  nuts,  almonds,  truffles, 
sweets,  pastry,  etc.,  all  go  to  show 
that  a  proper  alimentary  regimen  is  of 
great  importance  to  all  who  desire  a 
good  complexion.  One  must  make  a 
study  of  their  own  susceptibilities  and 
abstain  from  the  use  of  all  substances 
found  harmful  to  them.  A  certain  con- 
solation lies  in  the  fact  that  individual 
susceptibilities  become  modified  with 
age. 

Washing  as  an  Art. 

Washing  is  an  art,  simple  when  you 
understand  it. 

Dissolved  soap  is  a  necessity,  and  is 
made  by  finely  shredding  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  yellow  soap  into  one  quart 
of  water,  and  boiling  it  till  dissolved. 
A  quantity  can  be  made  at  one  time 
and  kept  for  use  when  required.  When 
washing  flannel  and  woolen  goods  never 
rub  or  twist  them.  Squeeze  them 
about  in  a  tepid  lather,  to  which  (for 
white  flannels)  a  little  ammonia  is 
added.  Wash  thoroughly  on  both 
sides,  rinse  carefully,  shake  and  dry  in 
the  air,  not  in  the  sun.  Iron  when 
nearly  dry  with  a  cool  iron. 

White  silk  blouses,  ties  and  handker- 
chiefs are  all  washed  in  the  same  way. 
First  steep  them  in  cool  water,  with  a 
little  borax  added,  wash  in  a  lather  of 
warm  water  and  dissolved  soap,  rinse 
well,  pass  through  slightly  blued  water, 
fold  in  a  clean  cloth,  pass  through  the 
wringer  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side 
when  nearly  dry  with  a  cool  iron.  A 
little  menthalated  spirit  added  to  the 
last  rinsing  water  gives  a  desirable 
gloss.  A  dessert  spoonful  to  a  pint  of 
water  is  ample.  For  colored  silk,  do 
not  steep  it  in  borax  water  or  pass  it 
through  blued  water.  If  you  fear  the 
color  will  run,  steep  it  in  salt  and 
water  for  a  short  time,  but  be  careful 
to  rinse  all  the  salt  out  before  washing. 
— London  Express. 


"  Hello,  Starveling  !  How  is  litera- 
ture ?  " 

"First  rate." 
"  Writing  anything  now  ?  " 
"  Yes,  a  book." 
"What  on?" 

"  An  empty  stomach,  principally. 
You  couldn't  lend  me  the  price  of  a  din- 
ner, could  you  ?  " 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Wholesome  Eatables. 

Delicious  Baked  Apples.  —  Bake 
sweet  apples  and  pour  over  them  sweet 
cream,  flavored  with  lemon,  vanilla  or 
nutmeg.    Sugar  the  cream  to  taste. 

Jelly  Cake  Fritters.— Cut  slices 
of  sponge  or  plain  cake  in  squares  or 
diamonds.  Fry  brown  in  butter.  Dip 
hastily  in  boiling  milk.  Lay  on  a  hot 
dish,  and  put  a  spoonful  of  strawberry 
jam  or  peach  marmalade  on  each  piece. 
Rich  cake  will  not  do. 

Buttermilk  Pudding.  —  Two  eggs, 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  three  cups  but- 
termilk, one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  soda,  three  teaspoonfuls  flour.  Stir 
the  flour  in  lightly,  and  pour  in  a  well- 
buttered  dish.  Bake  one  hour.  It  can 
be  turned  out  in  shape.  Bake  in  crust, 
if  wished. 

Pickled  Corn  (for  winter  use). — Cut 
the  green  corn  from  the  ear  and  pack 
in  a  stone  jar  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pint  of  salt  to  two  quarts  of  corn,  until 
the  jar  is  full;  then  put  a  weight  on  top 
and  cover  closely.  As  wanted  for  use, 
soak  out  the  salt  with  fresh  water, 
pouring  on  boiling  water  the  first  time 
to  seal  up  the  milk  in  the  corn,  and 
then  using  cold;  when  freshened  cook 
same  as  green  corn. 

Fried  Apples.  —  Take  smooth- 
skinned,  fair  apples,  wash  and  wipe 
them;  slice  in  round  slices;  and  fry  in 
hot  pork  drippings  or  sausage  gravy. 
Serve  with  sausage  or  steak,  keeping 
the  slices  as  perfect  as  possible.  Or, 
take  mellow,  tart  apples,  peel,  core 
and  slice,  or  core  whole  and  slice.  Put 
in  a  sauce  pan  with  a  lump  of  butter, 
and  cook  until  pulp.  Serve  hot,  allow- 
ing each  person  to  sweeten  to  taste. 

To  Prepare  Fruit  for  Children. — 
Put  plums  or  currants,  sliced  apples, 
gooseberries,  or  any  other  fruit  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  sprinkle  among  them  as 
much  sugar  as  necessary.  Pour  in  one 
cupful  of  water  to  prevent  the  fruit 
burning,  and  put  in  a  moderately  hot 
oven.  Slices  of  bread  may  be  put  in 
alternately  with  layers  of  the  fruit, 
and  eaten  with  the  sauce.  Cook  until 
thoroughly  done.  This  will  be  found 
palatable  and  wholesome. 

Cranberry  Sauce. — Wash  and  pick 
over  one  quart  of  cranberries,  and  put 
in  a  porcelain  kettle  or  a  bright  sauce- 
pan. Spread  two  cupfuls  of  sugar 
over  them;  pour  in  one  small  cup  of 
cold  water.  Cover,  and  simmer  at  the 
back  of  the  stove  one-half  hour.  Never 
stir  until  taken  from  the  stove.  Cran- 
berries burn  easily,  and  should  not  be 
kept  in  a  hot  place.  Always  put  in 
the  sugar  before  cooking  cranberries. 
Graduate  the  sugar  according  to  the 
required  richness. 

Chicken  Tamales. — To  make  chicken 
tamales,  boil  two  pounds  of  corn  and  a 
handful  of  lime  in  water  enough  to 
cover,  until  the  skins  of  the  corn  are 
loosened;  then  wash  the  lime  from  the 
corn,  and  grind  the  latter  very  fine. 
Boil  a  large  chicken  (or  a  little  more 
than  three  pounds  of  beef)  and  mix  the 
resulting  liquid  with  the  ground  corn, 
adding  a  scanty  pound  of  firm  lard,  and 
salt  to  taste.  Having  boiled  a  pound  of 
red  peppers  until  soft,  remove  the  skins 
and  seeds  and  grind  the  peppers  fine; 
add  three  or  four  pieces  of  garlic 
(chopped),  a  small  quantity  of  sliced 
tomato,  and  half  a  pound  of  ground 
chili.  Mix  this  preparation  with  the 
chicken  (or  beef);  then  fry  for  a  few 
minutes,  boil  for  a  very  short  time,  and 
add  salt  to  taste.  Spread  wet  corn- 
husks  with  the  prepared  cornmeal,  put 
in  the  chicken  mixture  and  then  boiled 
eggs,  olives,  raisins  and  cucumber,  if 
desired.  Then  put  on  another  corn- 
husk  spread  with  meal,  tie  up,  and  boil 
for  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour  in  a  gallon  of  water.  When  all 
are  half  done,  turn  the  top  ones  over. 
The  above  directions  are  calculated  to 
make  a  dozen  tamales. 


About  Pickles  and  Vinegar. 

Jars  that  pickles  are  kept  in  should 
never  have  held  any  grease. 

Cider  vinegar  is  preferable  for 
pickles.     Other    vinegars  frequently 


soften  them.  Dilute  with  water  if  to< 
strong. 

Pickles  put  up  in  cans  and  sealed  hot 
are  certain  to  keep.  Pickles  should 
never  be  allowed  to  freeze. 

Boil  pickles  in  porcelain  -  lined  or 
stone  utensils;  not  metal. 

A  few  roots  of  horse  radish  put  in 
will  keep  pickles  already  made.  Horse 
radish  sliced  fresh  into  pickles  that 
have  scummed  will  carry  the  scum  to 
the  bottom  with  them,  leaving  the 
vinegar  clear.  And  one-half  bushel  of 
grape  leaves  added  to  one  barrel  of 
pickles  in  brine  will  keep  them  sound 
and  firm. 

Mustard  seed  added  to  vinegar  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  mold.  A  lit- 
tle bag  of  ground  mustard  laid  in  the 
top  of  the  pickle  jar  will  prevent  un- 
boiled vinegar  on  pickles  from  becom- 
ing moldy. 

A  cluster  or  two  of  green  grapes 
added  to  pickles  will  preserve  strength 
of  the  vinegar. 

Pickles  should  be  stirred  occasion- 
ally, soft  ones  removed,  vinegar 
scalded  and  turned  back. 


Household  Hints. 

Earthern  crocks  or  porcelain-lined 
kettles  are  the  best  in  which  to  cook 
all  kinds  of  fruits,  preserves,  jellies, 
marmalades,  jams,  etc. 

Water  boiled  in  a  new  crock  several 
times  will  harden  the  glaze.  Put  in 
cold  and  let  it  come  to  a  boiling  point 
gradually. 

By  putting  a  little  cooking  soda  in 
with  rhubarb  or  gooseberries  while 
cooking  sugar  will  be  saved. 

Fruits,  if  overripe,  should  be  cooked 
but  little,  and  taken  from  the  fire  the 
moment  they  are  done.  A  trifle  under- 
done is  better  than  cooked  too  much. 
All  green  or  unripe  fruits  are  im- 
proved by  starting  them  in  cold  water, 
and  cooking  or  simmering  slowly  with- 
out stirring  for  a  long  time.  The  long, 
slow  cooking  makes  the  fruit  taste 
sweeter  and  riper. 

If  you  will  remove  the  table  linen 
from  the  line  when  it  is  just  damp 
enough  to  fold,  you  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  iron,  and  it  will  bring  out  the 
pattern  with  a  most  beautiful  satin 
finish. 

When  a  glove  begins  to  rip,  immedi- 
ately turn  it  wrong  side  out  and  sew 
the  ripped  seam  on  this  side.  The  re- 
sult will  be  neater  and  stronger.  If 
the  kid  proves  too  tender,  put  a  bit  of 
silk  or  a  piece  of  kid  from  an  old  glove 
under  the  break  and  fasten  it  as  neatly 
as  possible  as  a  sort  of  reinforcement. 
An  ingenious  lady  buttonholes  the 
edges  of  a  rent  in  a  glove  and  then 
overhands  the  buttonholed  edges  to- 
gether through  the  stitches.  Her 
gloves  are  always  neat  and  last  longer 
than  do  those  of  most  people. 

One  of  those  "healers"  who  was  in 
Georgia  some  time  ago  was  approached 
by  a  man  with  the  rheumatism  and  a 
gold-headed  cane. 

"  Drop  the  cane,"  said  the  healer, 
"  and  depart  in  peace." 

"  Never  !  "  exclaimed  the  man;  "that 
cane  cost  me  $12." 

Jack — Yes,  I  had  a  little  balance  in 
bank,  but  I  became  engaged  two  months 
ago,  and  now — 

Ned — Ah  !  love  makes  the  world  go 
'round. 

Jack — Yes,  but  I  didn't  think  it  would 
go  'round  so  fast  as  to  cause  me  to  lose 
my  balance. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  wide-eyed  young 
man,  "my  wife  is  a  kleptomaniac.  Do 
you  think  you  can  do  anything  for 
her?" 

"Well,  we  might  try  vaccination,"  re- 
plied the  young  doctor.  "  You  know 
that  keeps  people  from  taking  things." 

She — You  say  you  couldn't  drink  the 
coffee  at  the  hotel.  I  suppose  you 
threw  it  away. 

Boarder — No  ;  I  used  it  in  my  foun- 
tain pen.   

Daughter — Which  is  correct,  papa, 
Miss  Brown  married  Mr.  Smith  or 
Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Brown  ? 

Papa — That  depends,  my  child.  Had 
he  the  money  or  had  she  ? — Judge. 
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San  Francisco,  Nov.  12,  1902 
Transportation.— Transportation  is 
the  life  of  trade.  The  threat  of  a  strike 
of  switchmen  on  eighteen  railroads,  at 
Chicago,  was  sufficient  to  affect  certain 
market  prices  in  Now  York,  one  day  this 
week.  The  reason  is  that  prices  of 
produce  depend  somewhat  on  ability  to 
deliver  the  goods  at  certain  dates,  and 
the  railroads  of  the  country  are  choked 
with  traffic  and  hindered  by  lack  of  cars. 
There  are  said  to  be  1,500,000  railroad 
freight  cars  and  40,000  engines  in  use  in 
this  country,  yet  the  demands  of  traffic 
call  for  50,000  more  cars  than  exist,  and 
it  is  said  that  thp  situation  is  likoly  to  get 
worse  rather  than  better  as  the  cold 
weather  comes  on. 

Reports  received  from  locomotive  and 
car  works  throughout  the  country  show 
that  there  are  sufficient  orders  now  in 
hand  to  keep  them  running  day  and 
night  for  the  next  six  months.  The  rail- 
roads stand  ready  to  order  many  thou- 
sands of  freight  cars  and  many  hundreds 
of  engines,  but  thege  orders  if  placed 
could  not  be  executed  within  a  year. 
Wm.  Bixby,  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundry  Co.,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  output  of  cars  this  year  will  be 
6500  a  month  as  compared  with  5500  last 
year,  and  still  his  company  is  unable  to 
meet  the  demand.  Yet  the  equipment  of 
railroads  has  increased  four-fold  since 
1894. 

Grains— Wheat  growers  generally  in 
the  United  States  are  just  beginning  to 
feel  Canadian  competition.  The  ''im- 
passable wastes  of  snow"  in  Canada  and 
the  "  American  Desert  "  both  are  myths 
which  are  disappearing  before  the  march 
of  civilization.  Canada  is  habitable  to  its 
most  extreme  northerly  limit.  There  is 
an  area  north  of  the  United  States  line, 
suitable  for  wheat  growing,  larger  than 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Montana  combined,  which  is 
rapidly  settling  up;  and  Manitoba  wheat, 
which  is  hard  and  fine  grained,  success- 
fully competes  with  No.  1  United  States 
product. 

During  the  week  there  has  been  some 
sales  for  Australia,  two  shiploads  being  re- 
ported at  New  York;  and  large  interior 
shipping  business  has  been  reported  at 
Duluth  and  Chicago,  which  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  speculative  market.  The 
sale  of  200,000  bushels  of  North  Dakota 
wheat  for  the  Pacific  coast  was  reported. 
The  Grain  Commiseioner  of  the  State  of 
Washington  reports  four-fifths  of  thecur- 
rent  crop  already  sold.  It  is  the  earliest 
selling  known  in  that  State. 

The  visible  supply  of  grain  to  date  is: 

Bushels. 

Wheat   30,606,000 

Corn  7,822,000 

Oats  8,438,000 

Rye   1,272,000 

Barley  3,520,000 

The  following  tables  show  the  opinions 
of  speculators  in  the  principal  wheat  and 
corn  markets  of  this  country: 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Nov  ,-Dec  —  ^May  - 
Op  CI.  Op.  CI.  Op.  CI. 

WedDesda'.  @70*  71*@7i*  73?i@73* 

Thursday..   <670*  71*<§,7I*  73!*®73M 

Frlda'.    .  .  ©70*  71K&71*  73M@73* 

Saturday..  71*©7IJS   @   73*@74 

Monday....  (a>   7I*@73*  73*@73* 

Tuesday...   ffl   71*@72*  73*@74* 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 
,-Nov.—           ^Dec —  ^May- 
Op.  CI.             Op.  CI  Op.  CI 
Wednesday  .53*  c53*  5l*<251*  *V,  o  12 
Thursday...  53*@5J*         51*<g50*  41*@42 

Friday   «53  S0%@h\  42  @42* 

Saturday  ...53*@53  51   @b0%  42*@42 

Monday   @   J0*@51*  42  @42* 

Tuesday   &52*         50*@51  4>%@41* 

FLOUR.— Options  have  been  obtained 
by  Messrs.  Thompson  of  the  Centennial 
Mills  of  Seattle  and  Wilcox  of  the  Port- 
land Flour  Mills  on  all  the  large  flouring 
mills  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  them 
into  one  corporation  to  adequately  handle 
the  flour  trade  of  the  coast  and  Orient. 
The  corporation  is  to  be  capitalized  for 
$20,000,000  and  the  financial  details  are 
now  being  arranged  in  New  York  City. 

Beans.— Among  the  sales  of  beans  re- 
ported this  week  are  Vickers  of  the  Santa 
Clara  ranch,  Oxnard,  3500  sacks,  and 
Doman  Bros.,  8000  sacks,  both  to  M.  L. 
Wolff. 

Ventura's  output  of  Limas  is  close  to 
510,000  sacks.  Last  vear's  crop  was  about 
550,000  sacks. 

Hops.— Reports  during  the  week  have 
persistently  been  that  there  has  been 
heavy  buying  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton at  rising  quotations,  reaching  26c, 
and  by  the  time  this  report  reaches  the 


reader  the  crops  of  those  States  will  prob- 
ably have  been  practically  all  bought  up, 
reports  the  first  of  this  week  being  that 
but  20,000  bales  of  Oregon  and  9000  of 
Washington  were  then  in  producers' 
hands. 

Alfalfa  Seed. — Advices  from  the 
Tulare  lake  region  are  that  the  yield  of 
alfalfa  seed  there  this  year  is  compara- 
tively small.  The  influence  of  local  deal- 
ers in  that  section  has  been  exerted  bear- 
ishly.  Wood,  Curtis  &  Co.  have  been 
offering  8c  per  pound  and  have  been  buy- 
ing all  they  could  at  that  price. 

Prunes. — In  prunes,  a  San  Jose  packer 
estimates  the  export  of  this  year  at  60,- 
000,000  pounds,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  prune  raising  in  this  country.  The 
European  market  calls  for  large  sizes  this 
year.  Great  activity  in  packing  and  ship- 
ping is  reported  both  at  San  Jose  and  at 
Salem,  Or.,  with  a  firm  feeling  on  prices, 
which  will  probably  soon  advance.  The 
tone  of  the  Oregon  market  is  said  to  have 
never  been  stronger  than  now.  Thirty 
carloads  were  sold  the  past  week  to 
French  importers  who  have  been  on  this 
coast  for  some  time  buying.  The  stock 
of  prunes  on  hand  at  Chico  is  said  to  be  in 
excess  of  that  of  last  year.  The  output  is 
put  at  200  tons  prunes,  with  two  cars 
dried  pears  and  five  to  eight  of  peaches, 

Elsinore  fruit  growers  are  getting  5 
cents  for  apricots  and  3  cents  for  prunes 
at  Los  Angeles. 

San  Jose  Mercury:  "Prunes  that  are 
represented  as  the  Santa  Clara  product 
but  were  grown  elsewhere  are  being  sold 
on  the  New  York  market  at  a  2-cent  sack 
basis,  and  at  the  same  time  San  Jose  buy- 
ers are  paying  2J  cents  per  pound  for  this 
season's  crop  of  prunes  produced  in  this 
valley.  The  same  thing  is  happening  in 
the  Texas  market.  The  effect  of  this  is 
disastrous  to  the  prune  industry  in  this 
county.  A  prominent  broker  showed  the 
reporter  letters  from  New  York  and  Aus- 
tin, Texas,  houses  stating  that  they  could 
not  pay  more  than  a  2-cent  basis  for  the 
fruit  he  offered  them,  as  they  were  buy- 
ing Santa  Clara  valley  prunes  from  San 
Jose  packers  on  a  2-cent  basis.  The 
names  of  the  packers  and  the  amounts 
bought  from  them  were  given.' 

Raisins.— Seeders  are  "snowed  under" 
with  orders  for  seeded  raisins,  and  some 
orders  are  reported  to  have  been  turned 
down.  The  J  cent  raise  of  prices  was 
made  by  the  C.  R.  G.  Association  in  pur- 
suance of  their  announcement  that  they 
would  so  do,  the  announcement  having 
been  the  chief  inducement  causing  the 
cleanup  sale.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
carload  lots  of  loose.  Raisins  are  no 
longer  of  much  market  interest  to  most 
producers. 

Dried  Fruits — A  sharp  demand  for 
immediate  shipment  has  characterized 
the  dried  fruit  market  the  past  week,  in 
the  effort  to  fill  up  Eastern  stocks  for 
holiday  trade.  An  ad  van  e  in  prices  will 
probably  be  made  by  California  dealers  in 
a  week  or  ten  days,  particularly  in  prunes. 

Honey.— Over  forty  tons  of  honey  were 
shipped  out  of  the  Mason  valley  in  Mono 
county  recently,  the  sale  being  reported  at 
1 1  cents  for  the  comb  honey  and  5  cents 
for  the  extracted.  Reports  from  San 
Diego  are  that  the  best  honey  in  the  mar- 
ket commands  5ij  cents,  with  an  upward 
tendency  due  to  short  crop. 

Apples.  —  The  American  Agriculturist 
estimates  the  apple  crop  of  tho  United 
States  for  1902  at  43,000,000  barrels,  about 
60%  larger  than  last  year. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  are 
reported  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  as  rotting  in  the  field, 
with  the  evaporator  industry  at  a  stand- 
still in  that  State  for  lack  of  coal,  which 
the  resumption  of  work  in  the  mines  has 
so  far  done  nothing  to  end.  East  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  the  apple  crop  is  good 
in  spots,  in  the  main  best  in  the  extreme 
East. 

G.  W.  Sill,  Watsonville  agent  for  Bal- 
four, Guthrie  &  Co.,  puts  the  total  apple 
export  from  that  section  (including  San 
Jose)  this  year  at  250  car  loads,  mostly  to 
England  and  Scotland. 

Citrus  Fruits.— Steinhardt  &  Kelly 
of  New  York  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  of 
Costa  Rica  to  introduce  oranges  from  that 
country  into  the  New  York  market.  The 
first  shipment  will  arrive  in  a  few  days. 

Redlands  Citrograph:  "  The  total  ship- 
ments of  oranges  from  southern  California 
for  the  year  ending  October  31  was  15,716 
cars,  and  the  shipment  of  lemons  was  1663 
cars,  making  a  total  shipment  of  citrus 
fruits  of  17,370  cars.  The  coming  year's 
crop  will  be  about  19,000  cars." 

Florida  orange  growers  are  asking  $1.50 
to  $2  a  box,  which  buyers  are  not  meet- 
ing, and  the  result  is  a  stand-off,  which 
leads  to  consigning.  Quality  and  sizes  are 
good. 

Many  Mexican  men  of  means  are  going 
into  orange  growing  and  it  is  bound  to  be 
a  growing  industry. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  has 


also  lowered  its  rate  on  lemons  to  $1,  at 
which  lemon  growers  are  greatly  rejoiced. 
The  Santa  Fe  has  offered  such  growers  an 
arrangement  by  which  they  may  cold 
storage  their  fruit  in  Chicago,  two  car- 
loads per  month,  awaiting  favorable  mar- 
ket conditions.  The  growers  are  to 
charge  a  price  which  involves  a  slight 
profit,  the  warehouse  company  to  charge 
10c  a  box  per  month  for  handling,  and 
the  railroad  $1  for  handling.  The  residue 
from  the  eale  price,  after  meeting  these 
charges,  is  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  three  parties. 

Redlands  Facts:  "Orange  packers  and 
shippers  in  southern  California  claim  to 
have  reliable  information  that  the  output 
of  central  and  northern  California  oranges 
before  December  10  will  be  so  large  that 
big  prices  for  Redlands  fruit  need  not  be 
expected. " 

San  Bernardino  Sun:  "Just  previous  to 
the  ending  of  the  fruit  shipments  to  the 
East  a  few  days  ago  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  sold  a  car  of  Va- 
lencias  in  New  York  for  $2757.  Fancy 
fruit,  ninety-six  sizes,  sold  for  $15.50  per 
box.  This  beats  anything  in  the  way 
of  orange  sales  ever  made  in  the  East, 
excepting  where  fruit  was  sold  to  raise 
charity  funds.  On  the  same  day  the  Ex- 
change sold  lemons  at  $5  30  per  box." 

An  attempt,  rather  unsupported  by 
cash  offerings,  to  get  an  option  or  bond 
corner  on  the  orange  groves  in  and  around 
Redlands,  met  with  much  success.  A 
gigantic  corporation  was  to  be  created  to 
own  them,  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  which 
were  to  be  sold  in  the  East. 

Movements  of  citrus  fruits  in  California 
north  of  the  Tehachapi,  to  November  i, 
were  as  follows:  From  Porterville — Por- 
terville  Citrus  Ass.  (Excg.),  3  cars  oranges, 
1  car  lemons;  Zante  Citrus  Ass.  (Excg.), 

1  car  oranges;  Earl  Fruit  Co.,  7  cars 
oranges,  1  car  lemons;  Fay  Fruit  Co.,  1 
car  oranges.  From  Lemon  Cove— Ka- 
weah  Lemon  Co.  (Excg.),  3  cars  lemons. 
From  Exeter — Earl  Fruit  Co.,  1  car  or- 
anges.   From  Lindsay— Earl  Fruit  Co., 

2  cars  lemons. 

Southern  California  packers  say  there 
will  be  fifty  cars  out  of  Butte  county  be- 
fore December  10.  There  will  probably 
be  more  by  considerable.  Reports  from 
trade  sources  are  that  growers  there  are 
much  better  and  more  extensively  organ- 
ized for  marketing  purposes  than  for- 
merly, but  many  growers  at  Palermo  are 
selling  in  job  lots. 

Nuts  —A  good  deal  of  the  nut  crop  at 
Lodi  and  Acampo  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
growers. 

Franklin  McVey,  Chicago  wholesale 
grocer,  bought  sixteen  tons  of  almonds 
from  Captain  E.  W.  Edson's  Bella-Louise 
ranch,  near  Lancaster,  and  S.  W.  Neal  of 
Little  Rock,  also  near  Lancaster,  shipped 
4500  pounds  to  Chicago.  The  walnut  crop 
of  the  State  will  have  moved  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  the  hands  of  growers  by 
December  1. 

Wine. — Conditions  are  reported  good 
in  British  Columbia  this  year  for  the  sale 
of  California  wines  there— good  crops 
and  prosperity,  and  a  favorable  feeling 
toward  California  wines  when  thoroughly 
reliable.  The  Italian-Swiss  winery  in 
Sonoma  county  has  made  1,500,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  this  season,  and  already 
shipped  nearly  forty  carloads  of  it  to  San 
Francisco. 

Olives. —  Several  orchards  of  olives 
near  Fallbrook  have  been  bought  by  Ver- 
non Campbell  at  prices  ranging  from 
$57.50  to  $66  per  ton,  it  is  locally  reported. 

At  Lakeland,  near  Elsinore,  owned  by 
C.  H.  Albers  of  St.  Louis,  where  sixty- 
acres  are  planted  to  olives  alone,  a  mill  is 
being  put  in  with  a  capacity  of  350  gallons 
a  day,  large  enough  to  not  only  extract 
the  oil  from  the  Lakeland  fruit,  but  to 
handle  the  crops  of  other  growers  in  the 
valley.  Lakeland  alone  will  have  sixty 
tons  of  fruit  to  crush. 

Produce  Market. 

grain  receipts  and  exports. 

During  the  month  of  October  tho  re- 
ceipts of  wheat  at  this  port,  including 
cargoes  loaded  at  Port  Costa  for  export, 
were  537,732  centals,  all  California  but 
2646  centals  from  Oregon.  The  receipts 
in  October,  1901,  were  1,096,761  centals, 
and  659,612  centals  for  the  same  month 
in  1900. 

Receipts  of  flour  in  barrels  : 

Cali-  Oregon, 

Oct.                fornia.        Etc.  Total. 

1901   151,602  21,814  173,416 

1 902   1 28, 059  20, 025  1 48, 084 


tals  in  October,  1901,  and  400,542  centals 
for  the  same  month  in  1900. 
Receipts  of  wine  and  brandy  in  gallons  : 
Wine.  Brandy. 

1902  1,219,800  83,800 

1901  1,081,680  41,900 


Increase   138,120 


41,900 


Decrease..  23,543 


1,789 


25,332 


In  October,  1900,  the  total  receipts  were 
147,802  barrels  and  100,986  in  1899. 

The  receipts  of  barley  at  this  port  In 
October,  Including  quantities  loaded  at 
Port  Costa  for  export,  were  514,802  cen- 
tals, all  California,  against  1,269,222  cen- 


In  October,  1900,  the  receipts  were 
959,175  gallons  wine  and  21,133  gallons 
brandy. 

The  receipts  of  oats  at  this  port  in  Octo- 
ber were  98,728  centals,  84,949  being  Cali- 
fornia and  13,779  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. In  October,  1901,  the  total  re- 
ceipts were  151,435  centals. 

October  exports  of  wheat  from  San 
Francisco  were  as  follows : 

To —  Centals.  Values. 

Great  Britain  335,396  $406,665 

South  Africa  117,033  144,254 

Hawaiian  Islands          2,009  2,686 

Central  America   492  647 

Elsewhere   81  112 

Totals  455,011  $554,364 

October,  1901  944,103  933,811 

Decrease  489,092  $379,447 

Last  month  10  cargoes,  or  part  cargoes, 
were  cleared  for  Great  Britain  and  2  for 
South  Africa.  They  were  cleared  by  the 
following  named  firms  :  Eppinger  &  Co., 
2;  G.  W.  McNear,  3;  Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.,  4  ;  A.  B.  Costigan  &  Co.,  1 ;  Cutler 
&  Moseley,  1  ;  E.  C.  Evans,  1.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1901,  there  were  16  clearances.  The 
exports  in  October,  1900,  were  626,024  cen- 
tals, against  225,185  centals  for  the  same 
month  in  1899  and  14,114  centals  in  1898. 
The  average  export  price  last  month  was 
$1.21 1  per  cental,  against  99c,  nearly,  in 
October,  1901. 

Arrivals  of  other  produce  during  the 
week  have  been : 

WHEAT. 

The  speculative  market  at  this  point 
for  the  past  week  has  been  a  trifle  fluctuat- 
ing at  ruling  prices,  several  cents  lower 
than  the  range  covered  by  previous  re- 
port; the  cash  market  steady  at  same  fig- 
ures as  during  previous  period,  but  with 
an  occasional  failure  of  buyers  and  sellers 
to  meet  on  prices,  and  consequently  a 
lower  tone.  Some  35,560  centals  of  wheat 
arrived  from  Oregon.  The  speculative 
history  of  the  week  covered  is  given  in  the 
following  table: 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

i — Dec.  -  May.  

Opened. Closed.  Opened  Closed. 

Wednesday  »1  X  @1  30%  tl  32  #1  33* 

Thursday                  I  30*@l  3(J7i  1  3i?»m  33* 

Friday                      I  28*@l  27*  1  32  (31  30\ 

Saturday                   1  2»   @l  29*  1  31*«l  32 

Monday                     1  S9-,*l  30*  1  32  ®1  33* 

Tuesday                  1  30^@1  3i>,  1  33?i@l  34* 

The  cash  market  has  remained  and  is 
now  steady  at  $1.32J(n  $1.35  for  shipping 
and  $1  371®  $1.40  for  milling. 

PRICES  OF  FUTURES 

Wednesday,  at  the  forenoon  session  of 
the  Merchants'  Exchange,  December 
wheat  sold  at  $1.32@1.32;  May  at  $1.34$® 
$1  34}. 

FLOUR. 

Shipments  recently  have  been  large, 
particularly  to  the  Orient. 

California,  Family  Extras               4  00  ®  4  ;s 

Bakers'  Extras                                 3  90  @  4  CO 

Oregon  and  Washington.  Family...    <$  3  25 

Bakers'                                           3  40  @  3  65 

-  BARLEY 

Has  been  more  active,  but  at  a  somewhat 
lower  range  of  speculative  figures  than 
during  the  previous  reported  period,  with 
the  cash  market  steady  at  the  prices 
named  below.    Receipts  have  been  light 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  15  ffll  18* 

Brewing  and  shipping   1  22*31  25 

Chevalier,  fair  to  choice   1  50  @1  60 

BARLEY  FUTURES. 

, — Dec  ,  . — May. — I 

Opened  Closed.  Opened.Closed. 

Wednesday              tl  19*@1  20*  11  23  @1  23* 

Thursday                  1  20  Oil  20  1  23  <S1  23 

Friday                      1  19  ®l  17*  >  22*®!  20* 

Saturday....:            1  18*@l  18*  1  20*@1  21* 

Monday                     1  17?a@l  18*  1  21*@1  21* 

Tuesday                    1  18*®1  18*  1  2278(al  23 

OATS. 

Receipts  of  oats  have  been  liberal,  in- 
cluding 21,575  centals  from  Oregon  and 
9470  from  Washington.  Top  quotations 
on  white  declined  5  cents. 

White  Oats   1  25  @I  30 

Black,  for  feed    1  10  @1  20 

Black,  for  seed   1  27*@1  35 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  12*®1  24* 

Red,  fancy   1  25  @1  30 

CORN. 

Receipt  of  a  car  of  Western  States  corn 
and  report  of  others  on  the  way  here, 
during  the  past  week,  has  broken  prices 
on  California  stock  for  both  yellow  and 
white.  Egyptian  corn  Is  reported  In 
larger  supply  this  year  than  heretofore, 
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and  going  in  various  ways  at  various 
prices. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  35  @l  45 

Small  Yellow     @1  50 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  10  @1  20 

Egyptian,  White   1  25  @1  40 

Western,  sacked,  yellow     @1  30 

Western,  sacked,  white     @1  40 

RYE. 

Good  to  choice   1  05  @1  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Good  to  choice  nominal   @1  75 

BEANS. 

Producers  and  the  market  are  having 
the  usual  annual  experience  of  shaded 
prices  for  rain- damaged  beans,  which  has 
a  tendency  to  unsettle  and  weaken  the 
market  somewhat.  Well- cleaned,  uniform- 
grade,  choice  lots  might  well  be  kept  off 
the  market  for  the  present. 

Prices  to  producers  for  round  and  carload  lots 
on  wharf,  city: 

Pea,  100  lbs                                      3  00  @3  25 

Small  White                                      3  15  ffl3  20 

Lady  Washington                           2  75  @3  oo 

Pinks                                             2  40  @2  55 

Bayos                                                2  80  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   4  CO  @  

Llmas                                                4  25  @4  35 

Black-eye  Beans                             3  85  @<j  io 

Garbanzos,  large                              2  25  @2  50 

PEAS. 

Dealers  in  seeds  report  the  market  is 
practically  bare  of  these  goods.  Some 
millers  report  the  supply  well  bought  up 
some  time  ago,  and  still  being  held  on 
speculation. 

Green  Peas,  California   l  25  @1  50 

Niles  Peas   1  65  @1  75 

HOPS. 

California,  good  to  choice  new  22i<@?6 

SEEDS. 

Dealers  claim  that  alfalfa  seed  has 
already  been  closely  bought,  and  that 
the  supply  is  short,  prices  rising  and 
market  firm.  Some  buying  notes  are 
given  elsewhere.  Largest  dealers  say 
reliable  quotations  in  many  lines  are  im- 
possible to  make,  on  account  of  uncertain 
relations  between  demand  and  supplies  on 
hand. 

Per  ell. 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  50®  11  00 

Per  lb. 

Canary,  in  original  packages   4%®  iy, 

Rape   2  @  2tf 

Hemp   _@  4 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 

White  is  reported  scarce;  light  amber 
honey  in  fair  supply. 

The  bulk  of  California  produced  honey  is  sold 
for  Eastern  shipment  in  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bottom  price.  Small  lots  of  choice 
honey  that  can  be  used  In  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  for  comb: 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6y, 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%@  5'g 

Extracted,  Amber   3V4@4 

White  Comb,  lfi>  frames  I0tf@U 

Light  Amber   9  @10 

Dark  Comb  5  @— 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choice,  light,  f*  lb  26  @27 

Strictly  fancy  light  29  @— 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Dealers  are  drawing  from  their  ware- 
house stocks.  Some  slight  shipments  are 
being  made  to  the  Hawaiian  islands  and 
coastwise.  The  market  is  firm  at  quota- 
tions. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  00@14  50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12  5"®  1 3  50 

Other  grades  same   10  00@12  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   10  0)@13  00 

Tame  Oat   10  00312  50 

Second  Quality  Oat   7  50®  9  50 

Barley  and  Oat   7  50®  10  00 

Alfalfa   9  00®  10  50 

Straw,  *  bale   40®  57tf 

FEEDSTUFPS. 
Millers  quote  to  wholesale  dealers: 

Bran,  %)  ton   21  00@22  00 

Middlings   25  00@26  50 

Shorts,  California   22  00@23  00 

Barley,  Rolled    25  00@25  50 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   31  00@3I  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50@3i  00 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

No  changes  have  been  noted  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  meats,  but  retail  prices 
in  the  city  have  been  raised  by  the 
Butchers'.  Protective  Association.  The 
influence  of  Miller  &  Lux  in  this  market 
is  credited  with  making  it  practically  in- 
dependent of  conditions  in  Eastern  mar- 
kets and  of  keeping  down  the  wholesale 
price  of  meats  here,  which,  however,  it 
appears  does  not  always  advantage  con- 
sumers. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  #  lb   6h®  1 

Beef,  cows   6  @6 

Veal,  large,*  ft   7  @8 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   8'/,®  9y, 

Mutton— ewes,  7@8c;  wethers   VA®  8% 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   9  ®  9H 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 


quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle,  as 
follows: 

Cattle-Steers   . . . .  8V4@  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  7V4 

Thin  Cows   4   @  5 

Calves,  large  4   @  554 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   by,®  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3><@  3K 

Wethers   33£@  4 

Lambs— Suckliog,  #  lb  (live  weight)         3'a®  4S4 

Hogs,  dressed   8V4®  9!4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6%@  6t4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6}* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6X@  6% 

Hogs,  country  dressed    7V4®  8 

POULTRY. 

Supplies  have  been  fair,  market  gen- 
erally steady  and  prices  quite  well  sus- 
tained. Fancy  lots  have  brought  extra 
prices  as  usual — a  fact  which  is  worth  the 
while  of  producers  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  holiday  season  now  close  at  hand. 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young                15  @  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb                   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  *  lb              14  @  16 

Turkeys,  dressed                                18  @  20 

Hens,  California,     dozen                  4  50  ®5  50 

Roosters,  old                                     4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              5  00  ®5  50 

Fryers                                               4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  large                               4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                 3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  y  dozen                          3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen                      3  00  (a  3  50 

Geese,  *  pair                                 1  50  @l  75 

Goslings,  f,  pair                               1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  12X@1  25 

Pigeons,  young                                1  60  ®l  75 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  in  light  supply,  with 
prices  advancing. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

Creamery,  extras,  f»  ft   31  @33 

Creamery,  firsts   29  @30 

Dairy,  select  t   27  @29 

Oalry,  firsts   21  @25 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   25  @27 

Mixed  store    18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   24  @26 

EGGS. 

Ranch  eggs  have  been  so  scarce  as  to 
be  almost  entirely  out  of  market,  and 
prices  have  reached  50@55c  for  fancy  se- 
lect and  40@47$c  for  irregular;  but  the 
prices  of  common  and  store  eggs  have  not 
been  effected. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  50  ®55 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  45  @49 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®30 

Eastern   26  @27 

CHEESE. 
Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   15  ®16 

California,  good  to  choice   14  @14V4 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   15  ®16 

WOOL. 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  ®15 

Northern,  free  10  @12 

San  Joaquin   8  @ll 

Lambs     8  @10 

Middle  County   9  ®11 

POTATOES. 

Principal  dealers  for  choice  large  lots  on  wharf, 
city,  are  paying : 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   1  00  @  1  11% 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   25  ®  60 

River  Reds   40  @  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  V  cental  1  15  @  1  35 

Oregon  1  00  @  1  10 

VEGETABLES. 
Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  Lima,  V  ft   3K@  4 

Beans,  String,  »  ft   2>4@  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts..  50  ®  75 

Cucumbers,  f,  large  box   75  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  large  box   60  ®  75 

Garlic,  *  ft   2W@  - 

Onions,  f>  cental   25  ®  60 

Okra,  Green,  f,  box   40  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   4  ®  5 

Peppers,  Chile,  V  box   50  ®  65 

Peppers,  Bell,  f>  box   50  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  *  large  box.  1  75  @  — 

Tomatoes,  f,  large  box   50  @  75 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  commission  market  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  well  cleaned  up,  with  a  quite 

equal  relation  between  present  supply  and 
demand. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  fancy,  *  4-tier  box. . .  •.   1  25®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box..  75®  1  00 

Apples  common  to  fair.  *  50-lb  box.  25®  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $  barrel   9  00®  11  50 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  $  60- ft  box.. .  2  25®  2  50 

Raspberries,     chest   5  50®  7  00 

Grapes,  fornichon,  $  crate   65®  1  00 

Grapes,  Isabella,  ift  crate   40®  75 

Grapes,  Black,  9  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate   65®  85 

Grapes,  Seedless,  V  crate   85®  — 

Grapes,  Tokay,  If*  crate    60®  75 

Grapes,  Verdels,  #  crate   50®  80 

Pears,  other  kinds,  ¥  box   40®  1  50 

Persimmons,  $  box  or  crate   50®  1  00 

Plums,  choice  large,  V  box  or  crate..  50®  65 

Pomegranates,  *  small  box.-   40®  65 

Quinces,  *  box   34®  60 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
Kl2  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING,   impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
eent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


An  extra  steel  sharp  with 
each  plow.    Very  blg-h 
eteei  landslde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Blue  Jay"  Plow,  Stubble. 

10-inch,  11-inch,  12-inch  and  14-ioch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HE  AIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.     :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
daily  at  endance;  I!'i0  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  ih<5  co  lege.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— Free. 


Strawberries,  Longworth,  behest..  9  00@11  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest    4  00®  5  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-  lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  stand- 
ard to  ohoioe   4V4®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark  7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f,  ft          b%@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   IV,®  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box  75   @1  15 

Nectarines,  *  ft    4H@  55£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   Vri®  59£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   .6  @  7 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   9K@— 

Pears,  halves,  choice   6  @  6V4 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4%®— 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   iy,@  5tf 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4V,®  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2M®2!4c;  40-50s,  5@5Mc; 
50-603,  3K@33£c;  60-70S,  333MC;  70-S0s,  2^@25£; 
80-90s,  2@2^c;  90-lOOs,  lW@13£c. 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   6   @  6V4 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   4%@  5}< 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  ft   \y,®  2tf 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Two  carloads  of  oranges  from  the  Tu- 
lare county  section  and  two  from  south- 
ern California — La  Panza  and  San  An- 
tonio— have  appeared  in  this  market,  all 
well  colored,  almost  perfectly  yellow,  and 
likely  to  prove  sharp  competitors  to  other 
9tock.  Arrivals  are  expected  to  be  quite 
generous  in  quantity  from  now  on.  Auc- 
tion is  now  not  expected  to  open  until  the 
new  year. 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  f,  box   3  00@4  00 

Oranges,  Seedlings   2  00<«  2  50 

Oranges,  standard    @  

Lemons— California,  fancy,     box.    2  75@3  25 

California,  choice   2  00  §2  50 

California,  standard   1  00@1  50 

Limes,  Mexican,  %l  1000   4  00  8  4  50 

Grape  Fruit   2  00(«  3  00 

NUTS. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  23  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  <f>  ft  10^@ll>4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7tf®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4%@  :>", 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4%®  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6% 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  V  ft  I0%®liy, 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  $  ft   9K®  10 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  from  Callforni 
Wheat,  centals...  83  4(18 
Flour,  H  sacks  ...  121, 153 
Barley, centals....  93,256 

Oats,  centals   7,691 

Corn,  centals   1,465 

Rye,  centals   2,045 

Beans,  sacks    52,641 

Potatoes,  sacks...  41,401 

From  Oregon : 

Oats  21.575 

Flour  28,921 

From  Washington: 

Flour  13,372  I 

Oats   9,470  I 


a  interior  for  week  were : 

Straw,  tons..    6 

Onions,  sacks          5  610 

Hay,  tons   1,591 

Wool,  bales   1,402 

Hons,  bales    878 

Alfalfa,  sacks.  ...  638 

Pelts,  bbls   7.079 

Wine,  gals  537,648 

Wheat  35,560 

Potatoes    187 


Potatoes    912 

Flaxseed   1,879 


for  ROOFJ 


Don't  experiment  with  roof- 
ings —put  in  a  part  of  the  time 
you  would  spend  in  experiment- 
ing in  investigating  the  merits  of 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing.  Ask 
builders,  ask  contractors,  ask 
men  who  have  used  it  and  who 
have  made  a  complete  study  of 
roofs  and  roofings,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  you  will  cover  your 
building  with  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing.  If  there  was  any- 
other  roofing  that  would  answer 
the  purposes  so  well,  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing  would  never 
have  its  tremendous  sale. 

This  roofing  is  used  all  over 
the  world  and  every  good  build- 
ing in  every  city  is  covered 
with  it. 

Send  for  booklet.  iir 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Str«et,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer    Block,     Seattle,  Wash. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


L 


"Kentucky"  Dim-  Drill,  steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  morritt  <fc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-6 1  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ce  I. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  LOi  Angelet. 


BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO. 


-Portland,  Or. 
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Nobody  else 
apparently  dares 
put  his  name  on 
his  lamp  chim- 
neys. 

Macbeth. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
Hie  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lump. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


The  Land  Commissioner's  Report. 

The  annual  report  of  Binger  Her- 
mann, Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  shows  that  the  public 
land  disposed  of  by  the  Government 
during  the  year  aggregated  19,488,535 
acres,  an  increase  of  3,925,739  acres 
over  the  previous  year.  Of  the  ag- 
gregate 1,757,793  acres  were  sold  for 
cash  ;  17,614,792  acres  were  embraced 
in  miscellaneous  entries,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  Indian  lands. 

Recommendations.  —  Commissioner 
Hermann  recommends  a  large  appro- 
priation specifically  for  surveys  in 
Alaska ;  legislation  regulating  rail- 
road rights  of  way  granted  under  ex- 
isting laws  so  that  parties  who  have 
expended  large  sums  of  money  for 
power  plants,  etc.,  shall  be  protected 
against  new  settlers,  and  a  large  ap- 
propriation to  provide  for  an  increased 
number  of  special  agents  to  prevent 
timber  depredations  and  to  protect 
public  lands  from  unlawful  entry.  The 
report  also  renews  previous  recom- 
mendations for  compulsory  attendance 
of  witnesses  in  hearings  before  district 
Land  Offices ;  for  repeal  of  existing 
laws  regarding  timber  on  the  unre- 
served public  lands,  and  substitution 
therefor  of  a  general  law  providing  am- 
ple protection  for  the  forests,  and  fur- 
nishing means  by  which  monopolies, 
settlers  and  others  may  secure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  timber  for  their  legiti- 
mate needs  ;  legislation  to  protect 
game  and  fish  in  forest  reserves  ;  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  legislation  giving 
the  President  general  authority  to  set 
apart  as  national  parks  public  land 
tracts  having  scientific  or  historic  in- 
terest or  containing  springs  of  medicinal 
properties. 

It  is  urged  also  that  the  law  as  to  ex- 
change of  lands,  embraced  in  forest  re- 
serves held  by  private  owners,  for  pub- 
lic lands  not  in  reservation,  be  changed 
so  as  to  secure  an  approximation  in 
value  of  the  lands  relinquished  with 
those  selected  in  lieu  thereof.  On  Oc- 
tober 1st  last  there  were  fifty-four  for- 
est reserves,  embracing  60,175,165 
acres,  an  increase  of  almost  14,000,000 
acres  since  the  last  report. 

Forestry. — During  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  1663  forest  fires,  which 
burned  over  87,799  acres.  The  con- 
stantly decreasing  area  burned  over  is 
said  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of 
the  Government  forestry  service.  The 
Commissioner  says  the  withdrawal  and 
proper  policing  of  the  forest  lands  of 
the  Government  during  the  year  has 
shown  the  following  result : 

1.  — The  work  has  proved  self-sup- 
porting. 

2.  — It  has,  in  addition,  brought  in  a 
revenue  to  the  Government. 

3.  — Needed  timber  supplies  have  been 
placed  within  lawful  reach  of  the  public. 

Timber  depredations  within  the  re- 
serve limits  have  practically  ceased. 

A  little  over  50,000,000  acres  of  land 
were  certified  and  patented  to  railways 
during  the  year  under  the  land  grants 


made  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  During  the  sea- 
son the  Interior  Department  allowed 
1,197,000  sheep  to  enter  eight  of  the 
reservations  for  specified  periods,  the 
grazing  to  be  confined  to  specified 
areas,  and  459,137  head  of  cattle  and 
horses  to  graze  in  thirty-eight  of  the 
reservations. 

Concerning  reforestation,  the  report 
says:  "  Assuming  that  the  reforesta- 
tion of  the  denuded  areas  in  the  forest 
reserves,  where  sufficient  moisture  pre- 
vails to  make  the  germination  of  seeds 
of  the  native  trees  possible,  might  be 
expected  to  result  in  good  time,  if  the 
occurrence  of  devastating  fires  could 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  graz- 
ing of  stock  restrained  within  proper 
limits  and  reduced  to  a  safe  basis,  the 
forest  force  has  been  required  to  make 
extra  extertions  to  prevent  damage  by 
fire  and  to  keep  the  office  fully  informed 
relative  to  the  effects  of  stock  grazing 
and  to  keep  out  stock  not  licensed  to 
enter  the  reserves,  and  the  evidences 
point  to  almost  unvarying  success. 

"The  forest  trees  are  coming  back, 
not  only  where  there  is  a  plentiful  rain 
fall,  and  not  a  little  hope  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  native  trees  are  reproduc- 
ing themselves  in  the  drier  portions  of 
the  country  where  the  fires  are  kept 
out  and  where  grazing  is  restrained 
within  a  reasonable  limit,  and  many  a 
waste  place  is  becoming  a  wilderness  of 
verdure." 

Patents  and  Vacant  Lands. — The 
report  shows  that  patents  were  issued 
for  mineral  lands  as  follows  :  Alaska, 
402  acres  ;  California,  6793  acres  ;  Ore- 
gon, 650  acres  ;  Washington,  542  acres  ; 
Arizona,  2656  acres.  This  is  an  increase 
except  in  the  case  of  Arizona. 

In  California  11,677  acres  of  swamp 
lands  were  patented.  Lands  were 
selected  by  the  State  of  California  for 
school  land  indemnity  and  approved  by 
the  secretary  as  follows :  San  Fran- 
cisco land  district,  12,520  acres;  Shasta; 
13,088  acres  ;  Independence,  6689  acres: 
Visalia,  6013  acres. 

Following  is  the  estimated  quantity 
of  vacant  public  lands  in  California  : 
Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved, 
41,552,434  acres,  of  which  all  but  7,950,- 
954  acres  have  been  surveyed  ;  area  re- 
served, 16,033,270  acres  ;  area  appro- 
priated, 42,384,216  acres.  The  Sur- 
veyor-General's reports  show  that  129 
applications  for  mineral  land  surveys 
were  made  during  the  year;  55,115 
acres  of  approved  surveys  were  made 
and  76,837  acres  of  other  surveys 
platted. 

Railroad  Grants. — In  the  matter 
of  the  adjustment  of  railroad  land 
grants,  Commissioner  Hermann  says  : 
"Examination  has  been  made  of  the 
grant  by  act  of  July  27,  1866,  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
main  line,  between  San  Jose  and 
Mojave,  but  further  examination  was 
not  made  for  the  reason  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  grant  east  of  the  latter 
place  is  overlapped  by  the  grant  by  the 
same  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
lands  within  this  overlap  were  involved 
in  the  suit  brought  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
the  grant  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Company  having  been  declared  forfeited 
to  declare  the  title  thereto  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  limits  of  the  grant  had 
not  been  established. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  rendered 
its  decision  in  the  case  (183  U.  S.,  519), 
holding  that  the  Government  and  rail- 
road company  are  entitled  to  equal  un- 
divided moieties  in  all  odd-numbered 
sections  within  the  overlap.  The  lat- 
eral limits  of  the  grant,  by  direction  of 
the  department,  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  line  of  the  road  as  constructed,  and 
the  railroad  company  called  upon  to 
designate  which  of  the  alternate  odd- 
numbered  sections — those  numbered  1, 
5,  9, 13,  etc.,  or  those  numbered  3,  7, 11, 
15,  etc. — it  will  take  as  its  moiety,  and 
to  furnished  the  department  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  lands  it  has  sold  the 
Court  having  declared  that  all  such 
lands  must  be  set  off  to  the  company 
and  the  title  of  the  purchasers  thereby 
perfected.  The  Government  moiety  of 
these  lands  will  be  restored  to  entry  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  company  re- 
sponds to  said  call. 


W/E  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  havlog  the  best  large  herd  or  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL.  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  Hrst  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  flrst-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  siock  now  ready  to  ship  are  flne  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  aDy  herd 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 


SESSIONS  &  CO 


Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  814  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 


Mini  Al\in  PPPn    THE  ONLY  balanced  ration  for 

*T1 1  \J l^.t\VS  U    rCCL'.  POULTRY  DM  THE  WORLD. 

TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Urenadler  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  lhis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THB  PETALuriA  INCUBATOK  CO..  P.cillc  Coast  Agents.  PET  ALU  M  A,  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


.MflNUFflCTURED    E3  Y. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAB  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BLACK  LEG  VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWBR 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEG1NE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument  that  costs  only  50c. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  ft.' wo*rt h ^ s  a'n'fran c i s c o . 


FRANCIS    8MITH   &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

HI 


Ml 


SHEET  IRON 


FOR.    TOWN    U/ATliR  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Plpef 
with  Asphaltum. 
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[YOUR  KORSE  LAME?' 

;  That's  bad.  Lame  horses  are  unprofitable  either  j 
for  use  or  sale.    Don'thavealame  horse. 


Cure  him  with 


Kendall's  Spavin  Cure, 

'the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  King- 
bones,  Splints,  Curbs,  etc.,  and  all 
forms  of  Lameness. 


It  is  the  most  successful  remedy  ever  discovered,  as  it  is 
certain  in  its  elTects  and  c-lircM  without  a  blcm-  ' 
Mi,  hh  it  docH  not  blister. 
^COMPLETE  CURE  WITH  TWO  BOTTLES. 

Box  31.  Williamstown,  N.  J..  Mar.  20.  1900. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— 1'veused  yourSpavin  , 
t  Cure  for  a  Spavin  and  eared  It  completely,  and  it  did  not 
'  take  two  bottles  to  do  it.  You  may  use  my  name  as  refer- 
1  ence  if  you  desire.  Yourstruly,  JOS.  A.  STEELMAN. 
'  Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  puarantee  of  merit. 
'  Price  £ll  fell  fur  95.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  1 

■  e^nal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  t'ur 

also  "A  Trontlao  on  tho  Horne,"  the  book  free,  or  addrc 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  PALLS,  V 


Monster  Garden  Map  of  States  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Space  has  been  allotted  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  World's  Pair  grounds  at 
St.  Louis  for  a  great  garden  map  of 
the  United  States.  The  allotment  was 
made  upon  the  application  of  W.  J. 
Spillman  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  expert  in  grasses 
and  forage  plants.  The  map  will  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  will  have 
a  southern  exposure  well  suited  for  the 
purpose.  Two  acres  will  be  taken  up 
with  this  map.  The  State  lines  will  be 
marked  by  walks  in  cinders,  red  gravel 
or  some  other  material.  In  each  State 
reservation  will  be  shown  the  economic 
plants  produced  in  the  State  and  for 
which  the  State  is  known.  The  corn  of 
Kansas,  the  wheat  of  the  Middle  States, 
the  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar  cane  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  orange  and 
pineapple  of  Florida  will  all  be  shown. 
Those  plants  which  do  not  grow  in  this 
latitude  normally  will  be  forced  under 
glass  in  hot  beds.  Mr.  Spillman  says 
that  two  acres  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  this  plan,  allowing  an  acre  200x400 
feet.  This  would  make  the  State  of 
Illinois  about  75  feet  long. 

With  this  map  spread  out  on  the 
southern  slope  in  the  place  allotted,  it 
would  appear  from  the  Agricultural 
Building  Hill  like  a  birdseye  view  of 
the  United  States,  while  the  visitor 
walking  on  the  paths  would,  so  far  as 
vegetation  was  concerned,  be  traveling 
through  the  country. 

The  outdoor  exhibit  will  have  a  num- 
ber of  additional  features  which  will 
make  it  the  most  remarkable  agri- 
cultural exhibit  ever  made  on  earth. 
The  outdoor  exhibit  is  a  novelty.  It 
was  tried  in  miniature  at  two  former 
American  expositions,  but  at  those  ex- 
positions it  was  confined  to  grasses  and 
forage  plants.  The  range  of  the  pres- 
ent outdoor  exhibit  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing points  which  will  be  covered 
by  it: 

1.  A  cereal  exhibit  in  which  will  be 
shown  growing  every  species  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  corn,  emmer,  spelt 
and  einkorn.  As  there  are  over  4000 
varieties  of  wheat  and  some  hundreds 
of  corn,  the  extent  of  this  exhibit  may 
be  judged. 

2.  Diseases  of  Field  and  Garden 
Crops:  Plants  will  be  shown  afflicted 
with  various  diseases  and  one-half  of 
the  plants  will  be  treated  scientifically 
to  show  how  the  disease  may  be  elimi- 
nated. Thus,  potatoes  will  be  inocu- 
lated with  blight  and  half  the  plants 
treated  to  kill  the  blight.  Smutted 
oats  will  be  shown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. 

3.  Plant  breeding  or  crossing  of 
varieties  will  be  shown  by  offering  the 
parent  plants  and  the  hybrid  growing 
between.  Many  varieties  of  hybrid 
wheats  and  of  garden  vegetables  hy- 
bridized to  produce  strange  varieties 
will  be  shown. 

4.  The  treatment  of  sand  dunes  with 


vegetation  to  bind  the  loose  sand  and 
prevent  it  from  blowing  under  storm 
winds.  The  department  has  prepared 
binding  grass  which  grows  on  the  sand 
and  makes  the  shifty  dunes  a  solid  soil. 
Dunes  will  be  shown  in  the  exhibit  cov- 
ered with  vegetation. 

5.  The  Rotation  of  Crops:  An  ideal 
farm  covered  with  crops  which  follow 
in  rotation  in  extensive  farming  will  be 
shown.  The  rotation  as  produced  in 
the  best  form  is:  First,  corn;  second, 
oats;  third,  clover  and  timothy.  On 
an  area  of  a  few  rods  long  this  farm  can 
easily  be  shown. 

6.  Growing  crops  for  seed  and  meth- 
ods and  machinery  in  use  on  well 
equipped  seed  farms  will  be  shown. 
Plants  of  living  varieties  will  be  used 
so  that  the  gathering  of  seed  may  go 
on  throughout  the  exposition. 

7.  Medicinal  Plants:  Dr.  R.  H. 
True,  the  expert  in  charge  of  this  di- 
vision, has  prepared  a  large  list  of 
plants  that  grow  normally  in  this  lati- 
tude which  will  be  shown  alive  and  grow- 
ing. 

8.  The  tropical  plants  of  the  Ameri- 
can island  possessions  will  be  shown 
outdoors  in  classes,  as  well  as  the 
primitive  agricultural  implements  which 
the  natives  use  in  tilling  the  soil. 

9.  Test  Crops:  New  economic  plants 
which  are  under  cultivation  in  other 
countries  will  be  shown  in  this  exhibit 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  culti- 
vating them  in  this  latitude. 

10.  The  common  poisonous  plants, 
such  as  the  loco  and  the  poison  hem- 
lock, which  create  havoc  among  stock, 
will  be  shown  that  the  farmer  may  learn 
to  identify  them  and  thus  circumscribe 
the  damage  they  do.  Poison  ivy,  poi- 
son oak,  poison  shumac  and  such  plants 
will  also  be  shown,  each  properly  pla- 
carded that  the  visitor  may  know  them. 

11.  Fiber  plants,  such  as  flax,  hemp, 
cotton,  jute,  sisal,  will  be  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  products  from  them  in 
various  stages. 

12.  A  school  garden,  such  as  is  used 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States  in  in- 
structing public  school  pupils  in  nature, 
will  be  maintained,  showing  not  only 
the  ordinary  decorative  plants,  such  as 
dahlias,  asters,  hollyhocks,  but  also 
garden  vegetables,  such  as  raddishes, 
cabbage,  turnips  and  cauliflower  will 
have  a  place  here. 

Mr.  Spillman  believes  that  ten  acres 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  these  purposes. 
He  will  have  charge  of  the  grasses  and 
forage  plants.  The  details  of  the  other 
exhibits  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
heads  of  departments.  M.  A.  Carleton 
will  have  charge  of  the  cerals,  V.  K. 
Chesnut  will  have  charge  of  the  poison- 
ous plants,  L.  H.  Dewey  will  have 
charge  of  the  fiber  plants. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  the  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  his  as- 
sistant, A.  F.  Woods,  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  exhibit. 


WRITE  M. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  ia  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  bring  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty-five  different  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with-  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c.  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 


THE  SHARPIES  * 

TUB'JUR  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

Is  guaranteed  to  yield  the  farmer  a  ft  per 
|  cent  greater  profit  on  his  investment 
than  any  other  cream  separator.  Our 
I  book  No.  13  explains  why. 

lies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.  Westchester, 


Can  You  Afford 

to  huv  vour  next  wovpn  wire  fencing  Without  in- 
vestigating  ttie  PAGE?    You'll  And  our  catalog 
interesting  and  quite  instructive. 
l'A(iE  WOVKN  W1KK  FKNCK  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  8tl  ffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl. 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3>£-foot.  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


350,000 

Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies—the  most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 

DBOP  US   A   POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY.- 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REPLENISH  YOUR  POCKETBOOK 

by  purchasing  a 


U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  U.  S.  Gets  More  Cream  than  others, 

which  means  more  money  to  the  user; 
With  the  U.  S.  the  calves  and  pigs  thrive  on 
the  warm  sweet  skimmilk, 
which  means  still  more  money  to  the  user; 
The  U.  S.  Wears  Better  and  Longer, 
which  means  more  money  still  to  the  user. 
These  and  other  points  of  superiority 
>described  in  our  catalogues  make 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
TO  BUY. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  vt. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  a#s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  An;eles,  California. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 


PIANOS. 


F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECUM,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


$85.00  Bnys this  Boggy  at  RETAIL. 


Guaranteed  for  . 
It  is  of  the  best. 


years.   Everything  that  goes  Into 


DESCRIPTION.-Boiy,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top,  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

order  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  man 

New 
ij  rc- 
Iast  year 
'  o    f  ( i  r 
grapes  grown 
on  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre. 
The  value  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  grapes  is  explained  in  a  paper  by 

Prof.  PAUL  H.  WAGNER, 

copies  of  which  will   be  s=ent  free. 
A  DOR  ESS 

William  S.  Myers,  12  John  St  ,  New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For    Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAH  FRAHCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

Write  for  Pain  ph  l<  I  8  and  Prices. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-fOOt  20-inch,  5-foot  20-lneh,  6-foot  20-inch. 
UOOKEB  &  CO.,  SAN  FKANUI  ^CO. 


.a 


CALF 
DYSPEPSIA, 

like  prwtlcftllj  *I1  ether 
kind,  of  djipcpiUuirt  itt- 


"bolting"  or  taking  (be  A 
food  too  rap dir.  Tbl>  pn- 
rent.  tl>.  |.,«jK-r  atlinia. 

lure  of  aallra  and  other  _ 
Jler.tlra  .ub.bu.oc,.  w»o»TCTb««dof.c.lf  mttlnrdji: 

pnth,  aa.mr,.  poll,,!],,  »„i.  .,c..»hlla  .„ck[nB  ii,  ow£ 

t^'ao™  .a  C*""'ki,','i  *!  "'"k  M°"  t°°  ^'cb,  "*■ 

COMMON  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

Is  .l.o  --..awr,  ,  ,,»„  „,,..  ,„„,  lh(  „||k  c>[]  hr 
prfaoUTaa  regard,  a ualllr  and  nuaidltr.  Cairn  do  iu.t  aa 
"icklne  Iholr  aathaT,  ..id  I  ha  faodar  al.aolutt- 
.irrm-klne  tl,,.  i.!.....:,.  ,  i  Aatd  Madal 

"nlj  trader  adopted  by  Eiperi' 
I'tirable.  aiinpl 


al  praotleal 


a  for  ft.  ;s. 


.  1'rlaa  81 Smt  p«,,,.aid 
i.rCW,  Rrll.f  - 
I  ere  Caked  I  at  In  12  lo  24  U 
implr  boa  by  mail  My.  Fend  forSS 
•o,  why  you  .hould  u*e  a  trader. 
Sold  b,  on.  dealer  In  erery  lorro. 
<>.  II.  Jiff.  (  ....  Ban  1  J  l.yndun 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY   BOGABDUi  &  CO, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


H.E.  SKINNER  CO. 


416  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Will  Remove  Dec.  1st  to  801  Market  St.  cor.  4th. 

Firearms  and  Sporting  Goods. 

ALL  THE  STANDARD  MAKES  AND 
LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 
SOU  4  CENTS  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


D  I  I  DT  I  I  DC  CURED  whileyou  work.  You 
■  »  \J  I  I  \J  r\  C  p;ly  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIKS,  Box  800.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

National  Master  Coming. 

The  Granges  throughout  the  State, 
but  in  Sacramento  and  Sonoma  coun- 
ties in  particular,  are  making  prepa 
rations  for  an  event  of  importance  to 
take  place  next  year,  according  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  Republican.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  visit  from  Grand  Master 
Johnson  of  the  National  Grange.  He  is 
coming  to  California  early  in  the  sea- 
son, probably  in  May,  and  will  spend 
some  time  in  this,  the  banner  Grange 
county  of  the  State.  Sacramento  and 
Sonoma  are  the  only  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia possessing  a  Pomona  or  county 
Grange,  hence  they  will  receive  espe- 
cial attention  from  the  national  official. 
Of  the  two  counties  Sonoma  holds  the 
palm.  The  visit  of  Grand  Master  John- 
son will  be  the  first  one  ever  paid  by 
the  highest  official  of  the  Order  to  the 
Golden  West. 


About  Roads. 


This  morning  the  big  rock  crusher 
will  start  up  again,  after  a  few  days' 
inactivity  on  account  of  the  rain.  Yes- 
terday Supervisor  Miller  had  teams  en- 
gaged in  hauling  crushed  rock  from  the 
bin  to  the  North  Star  road.  The  bin, 
now  being  empty,  will  be  repaired  and 
refilled,  which  will  keep  the  wagons 
busy.  That  part  of  the  road  already 
covered  shows  wonderful  improvement, 
says  the  Grass  Valley  Union. 

Nevada  county  joins  Yuba  on  the 
east  and  the  line  is  only  2  miles  from 
Smartsville.  The  roads  in  that  county 
are  in  far  better  condition  than  in 
Yuba,  a  fact  readily  recognized  by  all 
who  travel  between  Marysville  and 
Grass  Valley.  The  supervisors  of  Ne- 
vada county  bought  these  rock  crush- 
ers, one  for  each  road  district.  The 
expenditure  of  money  for  work  on  the 
roads  of  Nevada  county  produces  good 
results.  Each  year  additional  mileage 
is  added  to  the  good,  substantial  roads 
there.  At  the  same  time  the  total  ex- 
penditure is  not  greater  than  in  Yuba 
county.  The  writer  recently  traveled 
more  than  30  miles  on  roads  in  Nevada 
county,  and  at  the  points  visited  made 
inquiry  relative  to  the  cost  of  good 
roads  created  by  adding  crushed  rock. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  a  rock 
crusher  owned  by  the  county  is  found 
in  saving  in  repairs  after  a  rock  found- 
ation has  been  laid  for  a  road.  Of 
course,  a  rock  crusher  is  not  a  genial 
companion  of  a  supervisor  in  a  road 
district  where  a  system  of  nursing  of 
roads  has  been  in  progress  that  will 
produce  $50  or  $60  a  month  in  "  road 
viewing."  But  in  a  road  district  where 
a  road  commissioner  is  a  man  of  the 
people — one  who  cares  more  for  the 
pood  will  of  his  constituents  than  for 
the  compensation  he  can  secure  by 
nursing  the  roads  year  after  year — a 
rock  crusher  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.  In  Sutter  county,  which  joins 
Yuba  on  the  west,  the  supervisors 
bought  a  rock  crusher  several  years 
ago,  and  they  have  many  miles  of  good 
road  bed  as  a  result. — Marysville  Demo- 
crat. 

We  Mast  Go  from  heated  rooms  to  the  cold 
outer  air,  and  the  change  sets  us  coughing. 
Curing  winter  colds  is  not  hard  if  you  take  Allen's 
Lung  Balsam.  A  neglected  cold  is  troublesome 
and  dangerous. 


The  book  entitled  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and 
His  Diseases,''  published  by  the  Dr.  B.  J  Kendall 
Company  of  Enosburg  Falls,  vt  .  is  profuse  in  il- 
lustrations and  describes  in  plain  language  the 
symptoms,  causes  and  best  lines  of  treatment  of 
about  every  ailment  to  which  the  horse  is  subject. 
The  publishers  of  the  book  are  proprietors  of  Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Cure,  a  remedy  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  many  y.  ar».  Write  Dr.  Ii.  J.  Kendall  Com- 
pany, Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.,  for  a  copy,  or  ask  your 
druggist. 


••Sooth  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc.  Berry  Plants. 

Crimson  Rhubarb 


Root  Bulbs  for  sale.  The  best  and  earliest  variety 
grown  In  Alameda  county.   Farmers  are  making 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

per  acre  annually.  Our  roots  produce  rhubard  one 
year  from  planting.  Price  25  cts.  for  K;  113  per  1UU0 
roots.   SMITH  &  FUNCH ICON,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 
MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  4'S  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated,  Free  by  Mail. 


A  down 
to-dite 


'3L 


Catalogue  8 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  it.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  arc 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Dimas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN  i,  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 
AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Rural  Box  61. 


W.J.  EHBREE, 

El  Monte,  Cal. 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAGNER'S  NURSERY. 


Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108. 


Pasadena,  Cal. 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  REIN  HO  LOT, 


FETALl'MA,  CAL. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Host  Liberal  Teims  to  Asents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building.  San  Francisco 
Rooms  20-31,  7th  Floor. 


When 

ye  hae  n.u'.hing 
else  to  do  slick  in  a 
tree.  It  wili  be  growing 
when  ye're  sleeping." 


" We  are  the  originators  and  growers 
of  the  famous 

Galimyrna  Fig 

trees,  and  agents  for  the  world 
renowned  F.  Richter,  (Montpellier, 
France,) 

RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

We  are  also  large  growers  of 
resistants^  Orders  taken  at  any 
time.  Correspondence  solicited. 
8oo  acres  of  nurseries. 

Scild    4c       ^or  'arC  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  de- 
ciduous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FHNeHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

GEO   C.  ROEDIING,  Prop. 

Box  18.      FRESNO,  CAL. 


TREES. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUn, 
PRUNE, 
APRICOT. 


Grape  Yines, 
Logan  Berry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  Si,  San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  jt  jt  Jt 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

•  Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  MOW  TO  GROW  THEn." 

Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  lllnBtrated.   Price  82.60,  postpaid  anywhere. 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers. 


I  w  11  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  to 
—  THE  CELEBRPITF.D  


_T  WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


;  $25.00 


It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gal'on  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  1ns  wide,  18  Ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

WW.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114, ™;?.Z«&%°.tX' 
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Big  Burgher  Grape  Crop.— Healds- 
burg  Enterprise  :  W.  L.  McCray  of  Clo- 
verdale  has  just  harvested  47 J  tons  of 
Burgher  grapes  from  two  acres.  The 
vines  are  planted  6  feet  apart  each  way. 
As  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  low  the 
grapes  bring  only  about  $20  per  ton,  but 
even  at  that  give  the  owner  an  income 
from  those  two  acres  of  $960,  or  $480  per 
acre.  The  cost  for  cultivation  is  $15  per 
acre,  picking  at  $1.50  per  ton  871  25,  and 
hauling  $1  per  ton  $47.50;  total  expense 
$149,  leaving  $400  per  acre  net. 

About  Incubators.  —  Argus  :  The 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  will  open  sales- 
rooms in  San  Francisco.  On  Monday 

the  Must  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  received 
an  order  for  six  incubators  from  a  Chicago 
man,  six  from  Morristown,  Tenn.,  and  six 
from  Woodland,  Cal.  All  were  rush 
orders.  A  corporation  was  recently  or- 
ganized to  carry  on  the  business. 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St.; 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
D.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  L  CTOBER  28.  1902. 

711,f28.— Windmill,— J.  Aeschlimann,  Whatcom, 
Wash 

712,245.— Railway  Spike  — Betts  &  Whitaker, 
Pendleton,  Or. 

711  934.— Scale— C.  L.  Bond.  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
7I2.4S2.— Saw  Handle  —  J.  chambers,  Everett, 

Wash. 

712,363  —  Garment  Strap— M.  Dattlebaum,  Oak 
land,  Cal 

712,269.— Steam  Boiler— C  Dledreach,  Stockton, 
Cal 

711,957.— Ball  Bearing  Hub— T.  R  Garnler,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
712.371.— Stop  and  Release  for  Plows-V.  T. 

Gilchrist,  Benlcia,  Cal 
712,137. — Portfolio  —I.  R.  Jackson,  Santa  Clara, 

Cal 

712  142.— Oil  Bdrner— Kittle  &  Harpham,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

712,458.— Bean  Puller— C.  H.  Knapp,  Halfmoon 
Bav,  Cal. 

712  321.— Fumigator-T.  H.  McDonald,  Elkgrove, 
Cal 

712,150. — Carbureter — E.  D.  Parrott,  Portland, 
Or. 

712  332.— Shoe  Cleaner— W.  Richardson,  Colfax, 
Wash. 

712.444  —Bottle  Lock— W.  E.  Swett,  S.  F. 
712,346. — Photometer — E.  T.  Turney,  S.  F. 
712,164.— Pump  —  R.  G.  Whltlock,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.    

Black  Leg  la  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


Reforesting  the  Mountains.— San 
Bernardino  Times-Index:  The  Govern- 
ment Bureau  of  Forestry  will  attempt  to 
restore  the  verdure  of  the  mountains  lin- 
ing the  San  Gabriel  valley.  Mt.  Lowe 
will  be  the  base  of  operations.  The  seeds 
used  will  be  those  gathered  by  T.  P. 
Lukens  of  Pasadena,  in  the  mountains 
near  San  Bernardino. 


W  hen  Your  Joint  a  are  Stiff  and  your  mus- 
cles are  sore  from  cold  or  rheumatism;  when  you 
spra  n  or  bruise  yourself,  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
will  take  out  the  soreness  and  fix  you  right  in  a 
jiffy.   Avoid  substitutes. 


F^OR  SALE! 

50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.  Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE 
Address  J  AS.  W.  DtcOOBD,  H1NFOKD,  CAL 


£5 

P.  CD 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-lnch  and  14-inch. . 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ro"uR  FURS 

SHEEP  PELTS  to 

McMillan  fur  &  wool  co.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WRITE   FOR  CIRCULARS 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

'Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Lake  Land  Crops. —The  Standart 
Bros,  have  a  fine  50-acre  stand  of  Indian 
corn  on  their  land  at  the  lake  mouth  of 
Kings  river,  also  a  large  artesian  well 
on  their  land,  and  they  will  this  fall  seed 
160  acres  to  alfalfa,  which  yields  heavily, 
as  has  been  proved  by  Mack  Lovelace. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  diroctly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

FOB  SALE  — Percheron  stallion,  five  years  old, 
weight  1850  pounds,  color  dark  steel  grey,  sired  by 
the  beBt  imported  stock  in  the  State.  This  animal 
is  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  class.  F.  E.  Behr- 
man,  Alvarado,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


I KKSKVS,  HOLSTE1N8  dt  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  St  Co.,  Los  Angelea.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Bxportera.  Established  1876. 


A.  J.C.C.  JER8EYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


i)  SHORT-HORNKD  DURHAM  ISCLLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

UDLL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEK  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE —Registered  Poland-China  Pigs,  both 
sexes.   Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl,  Cal. 

CHA8.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Reg. 
Berkshire  swine.   6  mos.  reg.  Jersey  bull  calf. 

J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SWEEPSTAKES  herd  at  State  Fair,  1902.  Get  the 
best  Poland-Chinas  from  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons, 
Kingsburg,  Cal. 

BEKKSHIBE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DCBOC 
BOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nile*  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstabllshed  in  1876. 


P.  II.  HDBFHI,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Bvery  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

O-  B.  CARRINGTOX,  Haywarda.  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns exclusively.  All  1st  prizes  State  Fair  1902. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  ME AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  4k  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send/or  Catalogue. 


"Greenbank"  Pare  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANOISOO,  OAL. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  VKe-Pres. 


3  RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


FIDESSA. 

4  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R.  O. 
record over25 lbs  butter. 
30day  record 91  lbs.  lOoz. 


DE  NATSEY  BAKER. 

2  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R.  O. 
record  17  lbs.  5oz.  bstter. 
30  day  record  70  lbs.  5  oz. 

PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST  CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Lbs.  of  Lbs.  and  oz 

Name.                             milkin  Age.  butter  yield 

7  days.  in  7  days. 

Fidessa                                  570  4  yr.  25. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d          499  7  "  23.15oz. 

Ruda2d  Belle  401  7  "  20.9  " 

Minnewawa  Lily                    364  4  "  20.4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead            435  3  "  19.9  " 

Wynetta  Princess                 391  2  "  18.7  " 

Minnewawa  Louise                474  3  "  18.5  " 

Drusa                                     399  5  "  18.4  " 

Wakalona                              393  5  "  18.3  ■' 

Olympia  Clay                        526  6  "  18.2  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                    377  2  "  17.7  " 

Western  Duchess                   387  7  "  16.6  " 


Lbs.  of  Lbs  andnz. 

Name.                           milkin  Age.  bulttr yield 

7  days.  in  7  do  ys. 

Aaggie  Martin                       416  6  yr.  l6.12oz. 

Minnewawa Salambo, 3 teats  403  4  "  16  1 

Mountain  Juliet                     382  7  "  15.9  " 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa                   378  6  "  15.3  " 

Corona  Acturas                      314  2  "  14.1  " 

SegrisPietertjel  eKol2d..  .  355  2  "  12.11  " 

Western  Princess                   294  3  "  12  II  " 

Painted  Lady                        327  3  "  12.10  " 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol                   391  3  "  12.10  " 

Miranda  Acturas   325  3  "  12.3  " 

Hengerveld  Lass                    306  2  "  12.2  " 

und  r 

Wild  West  De  Kol                  279  2  "  10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES. 

YOUNG    STOCK.    FOR  SALE. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  All  Communications  to  City  Office*, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

'Phone,  SOUTH  103 


Stockton,  Cal 

'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


TRACELESS 

The  best  and  hand- 
iest farm  and  field 
ha  mess  on  the  mar- 
ket. Must  be  tried 
to  be  appreciated. 

Endorsed  by 
thousands. 


BAKER'S 


TRY  IT 


Direct 
Draft 


HARNESS 

Every  set  sold  is 
a  testimonial. 
A  saving  and  a 
comfort  to  every 
farmer  and  fruit 
grower.  Perfect 
satisfaction 
guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  214  Main  Street,  BURNT  HILLS,  N.  Y. 1 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


1.  $2200  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, 6  miles  from  Merced,  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  for  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  (1600  buys  nicely  improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  raDCh,  nicely  improved,  very  rich  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale. 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS,  Merced,  Cal. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Solky  Plow. 

]4-inch  or  lfi-!nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO   SAN  FRANOISCO. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PRYCK  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


That 
represents  the 
, labor  nnved  In 
feeding  a 
machine-  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  stylo  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

RE  OP  CORN 

possibilities.  Agts. 

[hooker  &  CO. 

,16-1S  Drutnm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Op«n  All  Tear.    :   A.  VA5  DER  HAILLBIf,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


FRANK  MLTON  CO., 

Shipping:  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  IN  

BBANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  PRU1TS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  PRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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SELLING  LIKE  BENICIA=HANCOCK  DISC  PLOWS. 

ISTO  OTHER  HARROW  LIK.E  IT. 

The  "Pan-American"  Triangular-Tooth  Spike  Harrow. 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY 
NEW  IN  SPIKE  TOOTH 
HARROWS. 

Read  the  Claims  Carefully. 


During  eight  years'  use  we  have  never  been  called 
upon  to  replace  a  bent  or  broken  frame,  tooth,  or  weak 
spring  on  any  harrow  using  the  relieving  springs. 


EXPERIENCE  HAS  PROVEN 
IT  THE  BEST  FOR  USE 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 


1A/Ith    Relieving    Springs    and    Triangular  Teelh 

This  harrow  possesses  all  the  desirable  features  of  our  c  lebra  ed  Pitts  Spring  Lever  Spike  Harrow.  The  continuous  main  frame  all  around  the  harrow  makes  it  stronger  than  others  and  also  prevents 
the  ends  of  the  bars  from  gathering  rubbish,  or  barking  trees  or  vines  in  orchards  and  vineyards. 

It  also  has  the  relieving  uprings,  which  allow  the  teeth  to  spring  back  on  meeting  any  obstructions. 

This  feature  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the  harrow,  as  it  absolutely  prevents  the  breaking  or  bending  of  the  harrow  frame  in  rough  ground. 
The  triangular  tooth  is  something  entirely  new,  and  a  dec  ded  improvement  o<  er  any  harrow  tooth  now  on  the  m  irket 
First— Its  triangular  form  presents  three  sharp  cutting  or  ire  iri-g  nlges  to  the  soil,  e»ch  of  which  can  be  used  as  the  oth"rs  become  worn. 
SECOND-Being  three-cornered,  it  presents  a  wider  range  of  cut,  thus  stirring  more  soil  than  the  diamond  form. 

Third— The  flat  surfaces,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  give  a  wide  surface  resting  against  ihs  tooth  bar,  which  absolutely  prevents  its  work'Dg  loose,  as  well  as  being  much  stronger  than  the 

diamond  or  square-shaped  tooth. 

Focrtb— The  tooth  is  secured  to  the  bar  by  a  broad.  Hat  clip  surrounding  both  the  t  oth  and  bar,  and  held  in  place  by  a  recessed  nut  and  bolt,  whereby  the  tooth  Is  (Irmly  drawn  against  the  bar.  It  Is 
absolutely  impossible  to  work  loose,  and  differs  from  our  old  fastener  only  in  that  the  tooth  is  not  passed  through  the  bar,  thereby  avoiding  weaken  ng  the  tooth  bar  by  eason  of  the  holes  through  the  bar  etc 

A  HARROW  THAT  WORKS,  A  FRAME  THAT  STANDS,  A  TOOTH  FASTENER  THAT  FASTENS,  AND  A  SPRING  THAT  RELIEVES  make  the  2-an-Auierhnn  the  most  perfect  harrow  of 
the  kind  upon  the  market 

Just  as  Cheap  as  the  Old-Style  Channel  Frame  Harrows. 

SEND   BY  US  OR   BY  OUR  AGENTS. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    SACRAMENTO,    LOS    ANGELES,  PORTLAND, 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  1  HIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOGUE   AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


Gasoline, 
Distillate 

and 
Crude  Oil 
Engines. 


PUMPING  &  HDISTINO 


Adapted  for 

Pumping, 
Irrigating, 
Dairy  and 
all  Farm 
Uses. 

IVrite  for  information 
and  mention  thin  paper 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  Rich  Kiver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions — over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


JACKSON 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

W/ILMIINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

ra^r^GUNPOWDER. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

A8K  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  flACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


411    market    St.   San  Francisco 


W.  &  P.  PAINTS. 

For  wine  cellars,  brewery  floors,  refrigerators,  walls.  Gives  out  no  noxious 
fumes  or  gases  and  can  be  used  in  safety  in  confined  places.  Lowest  in  price. 
Best,  irrespective  of  price. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Sheep  Forage  of  the  Sierra  Region. 

We  give  on  this  page  portraits  of  four  plants 
which  are  counted  useful  by  the  sheep  herders  of  the 
Sierra  region  of  central  California  and  Nevada,  and 
which  were  photographed  by  Messrs.  Kennedy  and 
Doten  of  the  Nevada  Experiment  Station  for  their 
excellent  bulletin  which  we  have  already  introduced 
to  our  readers.  First  is  the  "  cow  parsnip."  It 
belongs  to  the  large  parsley  family  which  has  about 
1300  species,  and  can  usually  be  recognized  by  their 
peculiar  but  sometimes  quite  pleasant  odor.  Most 
of  them  are  edible,  but  a  few  like  the  water  hemlock 
or  wild  parsnip  are  exceedingly  poisonous.  This 
plant  is  met  frequently  along  the  banks  of  irrigation 
ditches  and  closely  resembles  the  garden  parsnip  ex- 
cept that  it  has  white  flowers  instead  of  yellow. 
But  our  Nevada  writers  say  that  the  herders  usually 
consider  all  plants  of  the  family  as  good  forage  for 
sheep.  The  cow  parsnip  shown  in  the  picture  has 
large,  somewhat  woolly  leaves  and  stems  and  grows 
from  4  to  8  feet  high.  It  is  usually  found  in  rather 
moist  situations  in  the  meadows  among  the  shrub- 
bery, and  is  considered  a  very  valuable  plant  by  the 
sheep  herders,  who  say  the  sheep  are  particularly 
fond  of  the  juicy  stems,  and  they  wish  it  were  more 
plentiful. 

Three  sunflowers  are  also  shown.  One  is  the 
"common  sunflower."  This  plant  is  found  abun- 
dantly on  dry  hillsides  and  open  places  in  the  forests. 
It  occurs  in  large  patches,  often  very  dense,  and 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  produces  a  large 


number  of  large  yellow  flowers. 
When  a  band  of  sheep  comes  to  a 
patch  of  this  sunflower  the  leaders 
rapidly  eat  off  all  the  flowers;  those 
following  them  pick  out  the  young, 
tender  leaves  in  the  center  of  the 
plant,  while  those  in  the  rear  bite  off 
the  old  leaves,  eat  the  stem  and  then 
trample  on  the  blade,  leaving  a  very 
dejected-looking  patch.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  said  that  during  the  month  of 
August,  when  forage  is  not  so  abun- 
dant and  some  of  the  ranges  are  be- 
ing grazed  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  sheep  will  eat  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  leaves.  The  herders 
also  said  that  in  the  autumn,  when 
feed  is  scarce,  the  sheep  eat  the 
dead  dry  leaves.  Prof.  Coville  men- 
tions a  species  of  sunflower  (Wyethia) 
growing  in  the  mountains  of  Oregon, 
which  is  the  favorite  spring  food  for 
sheep.  It  is  unfortunate  that  tho 
sheep  do  not  care  much  for  this 
plant,  as  it  occurs  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  has  a  very  long,  tough 
root,  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
which  could  not  easily  be  trampled 
out  by  continuous  grazing. 

The  tall  sunflower  was  found  on 
many  parts  of  the  ranges  visited, 
but  not  so  abundantly  as  the  common 
sunflower 
just 


men- 
tioned. It  is 
a  perennial 

plant,  with  thick,  resinous 
roots,  large,  somewhat  woolly 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers. 
The  two  species,  although 
similar  in  general  appear- 
ance, can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  a  comparison 
of  the  leaves.  The  big  sun- 
flower has  two  pointed  lobes 
at  the  base  of  the  blade  of 
the  leaf,  while  the  leaves  of 


Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum  Lanatum). 

the  common  sunflower  merely  taper  to  a  point  at 
their  junction  with  the  stem. 

The  little  sunflower  was  found  to  be  quite  common 
on  dry  hillsides  on  the  ranges  around  Webber  lake, 
usually  in  company  with  the  big  sunflower  and  to- 
mato plant.  It  was  noticed  that  the  sheep  ate  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it,  but  the  herders  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  quality  of  the  feed  was 
poor.  The  plant  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  sunflowers  by  the  narrowness  of  its  leaves 
and  smaller  flowers. 


Common  Sunflower  (Wyethia  mollis). 


Big  Sunflower  (Balsamorhiza  sagittata). 


Little  Sunflower  (Helianthella  California.) 
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The  Week. 

Rains  have  again  covered  the  upper  half  of  the 
State  and  are  in  fact  becoming  almost  of  too  common 
occurrence  for  special  mention.  The  storm  of  Tues- 
day was,  however,  so  peculiar  that  even  the  Weather 
Bureau,  which  knows  storms  as  a  farmer  knows 
beans,  finds  racy  features  in  it.  Instead  of  coming 
eastward  from  the  ocean  Mr.  McAdie  says  this  one 
moved  rapidly  southward  from  Idaho  into  Nevada 
and  then  westward  over  the  Sierra  into  California; 
then  started  northward  again  and  caused  very  high 
southwest  winds  in  Nevada.  This  will  be  accepted 
by  the  lay  mind  as  another  sign  of  a  good  year — a 
year  when  it  rains  from  all  around  the  sky.  It  will 
be  just  as  well  now,  though,  to  lighten  up  and  allow 
people  to  get  in  a  couple  of  weeks  good  work  and 
otherwise  settle  down  for  a  heavy  winter. 

The  wheat  market  is  still  improved  over  last 
week's  figures,  though  at  the  close  buyers  seem  to 
be  less  eager  but  sellers  are  firm.  Futures  are  ad- 
vanced and  fairly  strong.  Barley  has  done  well  also 
and  other  grains  are  in  good  shape.  Beans  are  only 
doing  fairly  although  considerable  stained  lots  are 
offered.  Hay  is  advancing.  Millstuffs  are  irregular 
and  show  some  reductions.  Medium  hogs  still  have 
the  advantage  as  small  are  too  plentiful.  Butter  is 
firm  and  higher  for  fancy  creamery.  Eggs  have  a 
drooping  disposition  owing  to  weakened  demand. 
Poultry  has  advanced  and  the  Thanksgiving  outlook 
is  good.  Fruits  are  not  strong,  though  new  oranges 
are  selling  well  and  are  unusually  well  ripened  for 
this  date.  Dried  fruits  are  not  active.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  trade  is  given  in  our  Market  Review. 
Hops  are  firm  at  a  slight  advance. 

The  advance  in  wheat  is  bringing  much  comfort  to 
the  growers  in  eastern  Washington,  who  are  said  to 
have  about  5,000,000  bushels  stiil  in  their  hands,  for 
which  they  can  get  15  to  20  cents  more  per  bushel 
than  they  could  a  short  time  ago.  They  are  selling 
freely  at  the  new  figures,  which  is  perhaps  wise. 
Wheat  is  running  into  Seattle  and  Tacoma  at  the  rate 
of  sixty-five  to  eighty  car  loads  a  day. 

London  dispatches  give  the  California  shippers 
much  credit  for  pushing  fruit  upon  the  English  mar- 
kets. They  say  that  the  success  of  the  Californians 
is  attributed  to  their  skill  in  packing,  whereby  the 
fruit  reaches  them  in  good  shape.  The  Gardeners' 
Magazine  says  California  shipments  of  plums  in  Octo- 
ber aggregated  5000  tons  over  the  previous  record 
years,  while  the  farmers  of  Kent  left  their  plums  to 
rot  on  the  trees  and  ground,  saying  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  pluck  them.  We  wonder  how  long 
that  will  last.    The  probability  is,  however,  that  the 


California  fruit  is  not  only  handsomer,  but  so  different 
in  texture  that  the  soft  plums  of  Kent  cannot  sell 
beside  the  California  for  the  high-class  demand.  The 
character  of  California  fruits  is  something  which  can- 
not be  reached  in  climates  different  from  ours,  and 
though  some  people  claim  to  like  more  juice  on  their 
waist  coats,  others  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  the 
handsomer,  firmer  fruit. 

According  to  consular  reports  it  appears  clear 
that  Italy  must  largely  replace  her  vineyards  with 
resistant  roots  owing  to  destruction  by  phylloxera. 
The  report  is  that  many  provinces  in  Italy  have  been 
invaded  and  that  not  less  than  750,000  acres  of  vine 
land  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  took  the  insect 
nine  years  to  make  its  way  from  France  to  Italy,  but 
the  Italians  have  not  been  as  energetic  as  the  French 
in  averting  ruin  by  replacing  their  vineyards  with 
resistant  roots.  There  is  a  hint  for  California  in  the 
Italian  situation  and  that  is  to  hurry  the  vineyards 
upon  a  good  foundation  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
We  are  gaining  in  safe  acreage  every  year  even 
though  the  planting  is  still  being  made  with  uniform 
cuttings.   

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has  overruled  the 
decision  of  Superior  Judge  Campbell,  refusing  the 
prayer  of  people  of  San  Bernardino  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  water  of  the  Walkinshaw  wells  from 
being  taken  to  Riverside  to  water  orange  groves, 
thereby  destroying  the  character  of  hundreds  of  wells 
in  San  Bernardino,  in  many  cases  the  water  sinking 
so  low  that  it  could  not  even  be  pumped  out.  The 
case  is  sent  back  for  retrial.  Much  of  the  prosperity 
of  San  Bernardino  City  depends  upon  the  case  going 
one  way  and  that  of  some  Riverside  orange  groves 
upon  its  going  the  other. 

Eastern  Oregon  is  out  for  its  share  of  national  ir- 
rigation work.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Portland  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  at  which  about  400  delegates 
were  in  attendance  from  various  sections  of  the  State. 
The  gathering  is  described  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ever  called  together  in  Oregon,  and  the 
early  reclamation  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  arid  lands 
of  the  State  probably  will  follow  the  action  of  the  con- 
vention. It  did  not  seem  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
convention  that  there  had  been  a  steady  downpour  of 
rain  for  two  days  before  the  meeting,  and  the  chair- 
man was  cheered  when  he  said  that  $1,000,000  can  be 
properly  expended  in  Oregon  in  artificial  irrigation. 
This  Portland  meeting  shows  that  there  is  an  issue 
rising  sharply  between  different  policies  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  work  by  the  Government.  Perhaps 
the  same  issue  will  crop  out  at  the  meeting  in  this 
city  on  December  5. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Arizona,  southern  California,  northern 
Idaho,  the  Puget  Sound  country  and  the  Black  Hills, 
where  he  made  investigations  of  the  damage  done 
timber  by  insect  pests.  In  the  Black  Hills  about 
600,000,000  board  feet  of  yellow  pine  has  been  killed 
by  the  pine  destroying  beetle.  Dr.  Hopkins  recently 
returned  a  report  on  the  best  methods  of  lessening 
the  damage,  in  which  he  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  that  all  live  trees  infested  with 
beetles  should  be  cut  in  the  winter  and  their  bark  re- 
moved, a  process  which  kills  the  insects.  This 
recommendation  has  been  adopted.  Dr.  Hopkins  is 
in  charge  of  forest  insect  investigation  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
co-operating  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

A  statement  by  one  of  the  contemplated  assignees 
of  the  Prune  Association  as  to  the  success  of  the 
effort  to  quickly  close  up  the  affair  is  to  be  found 
upon  another  page.  A  San  Jose  dispatch,  dated 
November  17,  confirms  the  news  of  our  correspond- 
ent, for  it  claims  that  the  Association's  affairs  "  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  the  receivers  before  the  end  of 
the  week.  Only  the  formal  acquiescence  of  200  more 
of  the  Association  members  is  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  and  those  who  have  the 
movement  in  charge  know  where  these  votes  can  be 
obtained.  Special  agents  will  be  sent  out  the  first  of 
the  week  to  hurry  up  the  tardy  prune  growers. 
W.  P.  Lyon,  C.  W.  Childs  and  E.  T.  Pettit,  the 
receivers  named,  expect  to  be  in  charge  at  the  close 
of  this  week.  Some  opposition  still  continues  and 
circulars  have  been  sent  out  advising  the  growers 
against  the  receivership."  If  this  statement  is 
accurate,   it  shows  that  the  membership  is  more 


anxious  to  be  set  free  upon  any  terms  than  to  con- 
tinue. The  receiver  proposition  has  secured  its 
necessary  vote  in  a  few  days,  while  months  of  delay 
did  not  bring  a  quorum  to  vote  for  improvements. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Pruning  Bartletts--Ruot  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  Bartlett  pear  trees 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  years  old,  on  adobe  soil, 
which  have  altogether  too  much  wood,  not  big  wood, 
but  what  I  would  call  streamers.  Everything  seems 
to  run  to  wood  and  last  year,  for  that  reason,  I  left 
them  pretty  well  alone.  Could  you  give  me  some 
sort  of  an  idea  of  the  best  way  to  prune  them  ?  Can 
you  give  me  a  remedy  for  black  knot  on  almond  root? 
— Reader,  Los  Gatos. 

Your  treatment  of  Bartlett  pears,  which  run  to 
wood  instead  of  fruit,  seems  to  have  been  all  right 
because  continued  cutting  back  does  lead  to  excessive 
wood  growth,  but  you  do  not  say  what  the  effect  of 
allowing  them  to  go  unpruned  last  year  was.  Did 
they  bear  more  fruit  last  summer  after  such  treat- 
ment ?  If  so,  it  would  be  well  to  shorten-in  those 
long  branches,  trusting  to  the  newer  growth  to  make 
fruit  spurs  in  the  future.  If,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
treatment  you  still  get  more  wood  growth  and  no 
fruit,  it  may  be  that  you  need  pollination  by  some 
other  variety.  What  can  you  ascertain  by  inquiry 
or  observation  concerning  other  Bartlett  pear  trees 
in  about  the  same  situation  ?  There  is  much,  not 
stated  in  your  letter,  which  may  influence  the  behav- 
ior of  the  tree,  and  it  is  hard  to  give  an  intelligent 
opinion  about  it.  We  would  be  glad  to  consider  a 
fuller  statement  if  you  desire  to  make  it. 

The  best  treatment  for  root  knot  on  the  almond  is 
to  remove  the  knots  cleanly  with  a  chisel  or  sharp 
hatchet  and  paint  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 
This  seems  to  prevent  recurrence  at  the  same  spot 
and  subsequently  the  trees  must  be  examined  and 
treated  for  knots  that  may  form. 

Licorice  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  information  on  lic- 
orice growing  and  where  the  roots  can  be  obtained. 
— W.  S.  M.,  San  Diego. 

The  licorice  plant  grows  very  well  in  deep,  light 
soil.  It  requires  this  depth  and  lightness  for  the 
rapid  extension  of  its  roots.  It  does  not  answer 
commercial  requirements  well  upon  shallow, 
heavy  or  dry  soil,  for  the  requirements  are  for  a 
straight  root,  feet  or  even  yards  in  length,  and  this 
can  only  be  had  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
and  ready  permeability  in  the  soil.  The  problem 
then  is,  having  good  roots  reaching  down  in  all  direc- 
tions, to  get  them  out  of  the  ground  profitably.  This 
point  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Considerable  ex- 
periment with  licorice  growing  on  moist  land  near  the 
Sacramento  river  did  not  succeed,  because  the  cost 
of  getting  the  roots  out  of  the  soil  and  the  freight 
rates  to  eastern  markets  in  competition  with  the 
Sicily  product.  It  has  also  appeared  clear  that  in 
order  to  succeed  with  the  licorice  crop,  even  if  the 
cost  of  uprooting  is  satisfactorily  arranged,  there 
must  be  extracting  factories  by  which  the  juice  ex- 
tracted from  the  roots  can  be  condensed  into  the 
black  stick  licorice.  This  must  be  done  in  California 
because  the  cost  of  transportation  to  eastern  extrac- 
tors is  too  great.  The  amount  of  licorice  root, 
either  as  wood  or  as  powdered  wood,  is  too  insignifi- 
cant on  this  coast  to  warrant  any  one  in  starting  an 
industry  on  that  basis.  Besides,  licorice  is  a  most 
pestiferous  weed  in  all  places  where  it  thrives  well, 
and  having  filled  the  land  with  it,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  get  it  out  again.  Under  present  conditions 
we  do  not  see  very  much  at  present  in  licorice  cul- 
ture in  California. 

Hulling  Black  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Nov.  8,  page  291, 
W.  A.  Threlfall  asks  "How  to  cull  black  walnuts." 
A  good  way  is  to  run  them  through  a  hand  power 
corn  sheller,  after  the  hulls  are  partially  decayed. — 
James  Shearer,  Idaho. 

Brome  Grass  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
brome  grass?  I  have  read  that  "it  outyields 
alfalfa,"  "surpasses  timothy  in  nutrition,"  "yields 
four  or  five  tons  per  acre"  (East),  "grows  well  in 
light  soil  or  wet,  swampy  land,"  "  has  no  equal  for 
arid  regions,"  "drouth  will  not  kill  it,"  "gives  as 
much  food  in  one  month  as  alfalfa  will  in  three,"  and 
that  "animals  enjoy  it  green  or  dried."   I  have  forty 
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acres  in  Fresno  county,  with  water — twenty  in  alfalfa 
and  the  balance  too  high  to  irrigate.  Do  you  think 
that  if  I.  were  to  furrow  the  land  so  as  to  run  the 
water  over  lengthwise,  and  plant  some  such  crop  as, 
for  example,  brome  grass,  it  would  be  a  success  ?  I 
have  not  had  the  levels  on  the  land,  so  do  not  know 
just  how  much  too  high  the  land  is,  but  I  assume  that 
it  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  feet.  To  the  eye  the  land 
is  flat.  There  would  be  the  gopher  pest,  but  as  it  is 
the  land  does  not  pay,  and  I  want  to  make  it  pay.  I 
would  like  to  put  it  into  something  permanent. — 
Reader,  San  Francisco. 

The  Eastern  accounts  which  you  have  read  about 
brome  grass  are  not  strictly  true  in  California.  It 
will  not  live  through  the  summer  on  our  dry  interior 
uplands,  nor  on  sandy  plains.  It  will  do  pretty  well 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  water,  but  will  die  on  dry 
land.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  with  alfalfa  under 
irrigation.  It  is  better  than  alfalfa  is  one  respect, 
and  that  is  that  it  will  make  a  good  winter  growth, 
while  alfalfa  is  dormant,  but  in  volume  of  growth  and 
in  nutritive  value  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  alfalfa.  Per- 
haps on  land  which  you  speak  of  if  you  should  start 
brome  grass  now  it  would  catch  well  and  make  a 
good  winter  growth,  and  then,  if  you  could  give  it  a 
little  water  by  furrowing  or  free  flooding  during  the 
summer,  the  roots  might  retain  their  life  and  start 
again  into  verdure  with  the  first  moisture  of  the 
autumn.  The  plant  will  not  be  so  susceptible  to  in- 
jury by  gophers  as  alfalfa  or  other  fleshy  rooted 
plants  would  be.  It  is  possible  that  Australian  salt 
bush  would  be  successful  upon  the  land,  if  you  cannot 
get  better  plants  to  grow. 

Peas,  Beans  and  Grapes. 

To  the  Editor: — What  varieties  of  dry  peas  is  it 
that  are  always  quoted  in  market  reports  as  "  green 
peas,  California,"  and  "Niles  peas?"  Is  either  one 
the  dried  peas  of  our  table  varieties;  if  so,  large  or 
small  varieties?  Are  the  dried  beans  called  "black 
eye "  the  same  as  "  black  -  eyed  wax  beans  ?" 
What  objection  is  there,  if  any,  to  running  the  Zin- 
fandel  on  a  single  wire  as  we  do  some  table  grapes  ? — 
A  Twenty-five-year  Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  dried  green  peas  are  large,  often  wrinkled, 
and  of  a  light  green  color  when  dry.  The  Niles  peas 
are  smooth,  small  and  cream  colored  when  dry.  The 
black  eye  dried  beans  are  not  of  the  wax  beans  class. 
The  only  objection  we  know  of  to  growing  the  Zin- 
fandel  on  a  wire  is  that  it  is  expensive  and  trouble- 
some and  restricts  cultivation  to  one  direction,  and 
as  the  vine  takes  kindly  to  short  pruning,  making 
the  cheaper  method  practicable,  it  is  commonly 
grown  that  way.  _ 

Pearl  Millet  and  Kale. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  Pencillaria  Zealanica  and 
pearl  millet  the  same  ?  Is  the  thousand-headed  kale 
a  good  variety  to  plant  ? — D.  K.,  Chicago. 

Pencillaria  spicata  was  introduced  from  New  Zea- 
land about  twenty-five  years  ago  and  called  pearl 
millet  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  seed  in 
shape  to  small  pearls.  The  probability  is  that  the 
Pencillaria  Zealanica  is  a  revision  of  the  botanical 
name.  We  have  seen  fine  specimens  of  the  plant  re- 
cently grown  with  irrigation  in  the  interior  parts  of 
California  that  struck  us  as  larger  and  finer  than 
the  plant  appeared  when  we  first  introduced  it  to 
this  State,  but  this  may  have  come  about  by  select- 
ing the  best  specimens.  The  plants  seem  to  be  the 
same. 

"Thousand-headed  kale"  is  a  very  good  forage 
plant  for  the  coast  region  of  California,  or  for  winter 
growing  in  certain  interior  regions  where  frosts  are 
are  not  too  heavy.  It  is,  however,  quite  hardy  to 
frost  and  makes  a  good  strong  growth  in  the  interior, 
while  moisture  is  present,  but  is  not  very  satisfactory 
in  resisting  drouth.  It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  this 
State  as  green  feed  for  chickens,  although  it  is  eaten 
quite  freely  by  other  stock.  If  the  freezing  is  not 
too  hard  the  plant  lives  through  the  winter  time  and 
makes  a  new  growth  the  following  year  and  readily 
restores  its  foliage  after  plucking.  In  this  way  one 
can  use  the  old  stumps  for  a  considerable  time. 

Vegetable  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  your  book  on  "  California 
Vegetables  "  tell  where  and  how  I  can  get  50  or  100 
acres  to  lease  for  vegetables,  etc.  ?  I  have  a  relative 
coming  out  from  Vermont  and  we  would  like  to  go 
into  truck  farming.  Does  it  tell  how  to  grow  vege- 
tables, when  to  plant  and  how  much  seed  per  acre, 
etc.? — New  Comer,  Oakland. 

Our  book  entitled  "  California  Vegetables  in  Field 


acd  Garden  "  tells  where  each  kind  of  vegetable  is 
chiefly  grown  commercially.  It  also  discusses  in  de- 
tail the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  State  so  that  the  reader  can  adapt  his 
practice  to  meet  the  needs  of  each.  It  also  gives 
full  details  of  how  each  kind  of  vegetable  can  be 
most  successfully  grown  in  California,  giving  every- 
thing from  seed  to  gathering  of  the  crop.  It  does 
not  tell  how  to  get  the  land,  because  there  can  be  no 
prescription  about  that.  It  tells  you  where  to  look 
and  what  to  look  for,  but  you  will  have  to  find  the 
land  by  personal  observation  or  inquiry  or  through 
local  agents  in  the  places  which  are  well  suited  and 
commercially  desirable. 

Poultry  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  through  your 
paper  whether  ripe  tomatoes  are  injurious  to  lay- 
ing hens  if  they  have  free  access  to  them  and  eat 
them  of  their  own  will.  They  do  not  seem  to  hurt 
mine,  but  a  neighbor  tells  me  they  will  cause  chicken 
pox.  Should  chickens  be  fed  all  they  will  eat  for 
their  breakfast  ?  Is  soaked  wheat  best  for  morning 
or  night  meal  ? — A  Subscriber,  Gardena,  Los  An- 
geles county. 

Our  chickens  have  always  had  all  the  tomatoes  they 
desired  and  we  never  saw  any  injury  resulting.  We 
believe  they  are  as  good  for  fowls  as  they  are  for 
people  and  have  no  more  idea  they  cause  chicken  pox 
in  fowls  than  they  do  rheumatism  in  people — for  some 
people  charge  them  with  that.  As  for  feeding  chick- 
ens, they  never  should  have  all  they  will  eat  for 
breakfast  or  at  any  other  time,  unless  it  be  dry  grain 
for  fowls  on  a  good  range.  Under  such  conditions  if 
the  grain  is  always  ready  they  will  not  overeat,  but 
will  chase  out  on  the  range  in  the  hope  to  find  some- 
thing better.  Yarded  fowls  should  usually  be  fed 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  a  reasonable  time  and 
not  tempted  to  fattening  if  eggs  are  wanted.  We 
have  always  fed  dry  wheat  at  night  and  soft  stuff  in 
the  morning,  but  we  notice  that  some  reverse  the 
process  and  do  well.  We  never  could  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  soaked  wheat  for  laying  hens.  It  might 
be  of  considerable  advantage  for  forcing  fowls  for 
market. 

■   —  r- 

Tight  Floor  for  Stable. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  substance  that  can 
be  used  to  make  a  watertight  floor  for  a  barn,  to 
catch  the  liquid  manure  in  a  vat  or  cistern — I  mean 
something  that  would  not  cost  so  much  as  Portland 
cement,  and  which  could  be  mixed  with  some  variety 
of  clay  or  earth? — J.  W.  Armstrong,  El  Dorado 
county. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  to  be  used  as  you 
describe  which  would  not  work  up  under  the  feet  of 
the  animal  and  become  unsatisfactory.  Something 
hard  enough  to  stand  wear  is  needed  as  well  as  im- 
perviousness  to  moisture.  Broken  rock,  well  rammed 
and  covered  with  Portland  cement,  or  concrete  after- 
wards faced  with  cement,  as  described  in  detail  in 
our  issue  of  April  26,  1902,  is  probably  the  best  kind 
of  a  stable  floor  for  the  purpose  you  describe.  A 
mixture  of  asphaltum  and  gravel  over  a  broken  rock 
foundation  would  also  be  good  if  you  had  the  appara- 
tus to  boil  the  mixture,  as  they  do  in  putting  down 
asphaltum  walks,  but  probably  all  this  would  cost  you 
more  than  cement,  considering  the  freight  and  outfit 
for  boiling  and  mixing.  If  we  could  not  command  a 
good  cement  floor  we  should  use  sound  plank,  closely 
fitted  and  nailed  and  covered  with  crude  oil  or  hot 
coal  tar  after  laying.  Can  any  reader  commend  any- 
thing nearer  to  what  our  correspondent  asks  for  ? 


State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

To  the  Editor: — The  twenty-seventh  annual  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  will  be  held  at  Pioneer  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  opening  on  Tuesday, 
Dec.  2,  1902,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  holding  daily  ses- 
sions to  and  including  Friday,  Dec.  5,  1902. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  fruit  grow- 
ers, shippers,  wine  makers,  raisin  growers,  packers, 
nurserymen  and  to  all  others  interested  in  this,  the 
principal  productive  industry  of  our  State,  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Very  many  questions  of  vital  importance  to  all 
concerned  in  the  fruit  industry  in  all  its  forms  will 
come  up  for  discussion  and  consideration  at  this  con- 
vention and  it  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  all  to  be 
present.  Most  of  these  questions  are  on  the  serious 
problems  that  now  confront  the  fruit  growing  ind«i-~- 
try,  and  which  alone  can  be  solved  by  the  combined 


wisdom  and  energy  of  the  fruit  growers  and  th 
working  harmoniously  together. 

Essays  by  leaders  in  various  branches  of  horticult- 
ure will  be  presented  to  the  convention  and  discus- 
sions will  be  held  on  all  topics  of  importance. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  both  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroad  systems  by 
which  people  attending  the  convention  will  receive 
greatly  reduced  rates.  It  will  be  necessary  for  each 
person  who  desires  to  avail  himself  of  these  reduced 
rates,  to  pay  to  the  local  ticket  agent  of  the  railroad 
company  from  which  he  buys  his  ticket  the  full  trans- 
portations charges  to  San  Francisco  and  demand 
from  that  agent  a  receipt  for  the  same,  made  out  on 
a  blank  which  has  been  furnished  him.  This  receipt, 
when  countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  conven- 
tion, will  entitle  the  attendant  to  purchase  a  return 
ticket  at  one-third  the  regular  fare. 

Ellwood  Cooper,  President. 

J.  J.  Keegan,  Secretary. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
November  17,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  with  fre-- 
quent  showers  and  heavy  rain  at  the  close.  Light  frosts 
occurred  in  some  sections.  No  damage  was  done  by  the 
high  winds  on  the  9th.  High  water  and  the  overflow  of 
bottom  lands  in  Butte,  Colusa,  Sutter  and  Glenn  coun- 
ties caused  considerable  damage  to  corn,  beans,  grain 
and  drying  fruits,  and  there  was  some  loss  of  live  stock 
along  the  tule  lands.  Summer-fallowed  grain  is  up  and 
making  rapid  growth.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  and  im- 
proving rapidly.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing. 
Olive  picking  is  progressing.  Oranges  are  of  excellent 
quality,  large  size,  and  the  yield  is  about  the  same  as 
last  year. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Rain  fell  at  intervals  during  the  week  in  the  central 
and  northern  counties,  in  some  cases  retarding  farm 
work.  Light  frosts  occurred  in  some  places  this  morn- 
ing. There  has  been  an  abundance  of  rain  in  all  sections 
for  present  purposes,  and  the  soil  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly. 
Early  sown  and  volunteer  grain  are  making  good  growth. 
Green  feed  is  abundant  and  stock  are  in  good  condition. 
The  heavy  rains  have  damaged  the  potato  crop  in  por- 
tions of  Sonoma  county.  Citrus  fruits  continue  in  good 
condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY.  .  a  . 

Partly  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week.  Heavy  rain  fell  Monday  in  all  sections.  The 
rain  was  very  beneficial  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
plowing  and  seeding,  but  did  some  damage  to  the  wine 
grapes  still  in  the  vineyards.  Large  quantities  of  grapes 
are  being  shipped  to  the  wineries.  Some  prunes  are 
still  on  the  trays  and  are  drying  slowly  on  account  of  the 
cool  damp  weather.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  the  early  sown  grain  has  started  since 
the  rain.  New  grass  has  started.  Stock  are  reported 
thin  in  some  localities,  but  healthy.  Light  frosts  oc- 
curred in  some  sections,  but  caused  no  damage.  The 
orange  crop  is  reported  excellent  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  The  first  carload  of  Navel  oranges  from  San- 
ger this  season  was  shipped  east  on  Tuesday.  The  fruit 
was  of  excellent  quality  and  is  three  weeks  earlier  than 
previous  years. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cool  and  generally  clear  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week.  The  generous  rain  at  close  of  last  week  was  very 
beneficial  to  orchards  and  green  feed,  and  in  most  plaoes 
was  sufficient  to  soften  the  soil  for  cultivation.  Walnuts 
were  somewhat  damaged  and  picking  was  retarded. 
Raisins  were  not  materially  damaged,  as  ample  warning 
had  been  given  and  trays  were  staoked.  The  continued 
cool,  damp  weather  is  retarding  raisin  making  in  San 
Diego  county,  but  the  crop  will  probably  reach  the 
packing  houses  in  good  condition.  Oranges  continue  in 
excellent  condition  and  are  coloring  rapidly  at  Azusa. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Pine,  soaking  rains  sinoe 
close  of  last  report  benefited  all  vegetation,  though  some 
damage  resulted  from  washing.  Some  beets  and  wal- 
nuts yet  out  were  Injured.    Grass  is  much  improved. 

Eureka  Summary. — Continuous  rain  during  the  past 
week  greatly  interfered  with  apple  picking.  Grass  grow- 
ing finely.    Farm  work  is  suspended. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  November  19,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  RANGE. 

Summer  Ranges  of  Western  Nevada  Sheep. 

NUMBER  III. 

By  P.  Bkveiudoe  Kennedy  and  S.  B.  Doten  in  Bulletin  51  of  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Reno. 

Sheep  Herders.— The  sheep  are  divided  into  bands 
of  from  2000  to  3000  in  a  band,  each  band  usually  being 
cared  for  by  two  men — one  the  herder,  the  other  the 
cook  and  camp  tender.  The  former  has  charge  of 
the  sheep  while  grazing,  and  usually  sleeps  wherever 
the  sheep  camp  down  for  the  night,  keeping  a  close 
watch  on  them  and  returning  to  the  cook's  camp  only 
for  his  meals.  The  latter — the  camp  tender — has 
charge  of  the  cooking  and  the  moving  of  the  camp, 
which  takes  place  usually  about  every  three  days. 
Where  a  large  number  of  bands  are  owned  by  one 
man,  he  usually  hires  one  or  two  foremen  who  super- 
tend  the  work  at  the  time  of  dipping  and  shearing, 
and  who  go  ahead  on  horseback  during  the  summer, 
finding  out  the  condition  of  the  ranges  and  directing 
the  sheep  herders  as  to  where  their  boundary  lines  lie 
and  the  route  they  wish  them  to  take. 

The  class  of  men  which  were  in  demand  for  herding 
the  sheep  were  known  as  Basques,  or  "  Bascos." 
They  come  from  the  Pyrennees  mountains,  and  are 
designated  French  or  Spanish  Basques,  according  to 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  which  they  lived.  They 
naturally  take  to  the  life  of  solitude,  as  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  been  employed  in  a  similar  oc- 
cupation in  the  Pyrennees  mountains  for  many  years 


now  produce  a  very  small  quantity  of  forage  to  the 
acre.  Good  forage  plants,  like  the  tomato  plant, 
are  so  severely  grazed  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer that  the  crown  is  injured  and  death  results. 
Brush  is  so  constantly  nibbled  that  the  branches  be- 
come short  and  distorted  ;  and,  unable  to  produce 
leaves,  they  finally  succumb.  When  the  plants,  with 
their  roots,  are  gone,  then  come  the  fall  rains  which 
wash  the  rich  surface  soil  into  the  streams  and  leave 
behind  poor  soil,  which  soon  becomes  hard,  so  that 
succeeding  rains  rapidly  run  off.  When  the  roots  of 
the  plants  are  destroyed  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the 
soil  together,  hence  it  is  easily  washed,  forming  gul- 
lies which  in  time  become  creeks  during  the  rainy 
season.  This  condition  of  the  range  can  be  seen  from 
Webber  lake  to  Soda  Springs  station  on  the  north, 
and  from  Summit  Soda  Springs  to  Soda  Springs 
station  on  the  south,  where  every  year  numerous 
bands  transverse  this  region  to  be  shipped  on  the 
railroad. 

Severe  trampling  must  also  be  considered  in  regard 
to  its  effect  on  the  plants  on  the  range.  Owing  to 
the  large  number  of  sheep  which  pass  over  the  land 
and  their  habit  of  feeding  in  close  bunches,  makes 
them  more  destructive  than  other  kinds  of  stock. 
Contrary  to  our  expectations,  however,  young  fir 
seedlings,  from  2  to  (J  inches  high,  were  not  injured  by 
the  sheep  passing  over  them.  They  do  not  eat  them, 
and  the  plants  seem  to  be  of  such  a  wiry  texture  that 
they  spring  back  into  place  as  soon  as  released  by 
the  feet  of  the  sheep. 

It  seems  to  the  writers  that,  with  proper  care  and 
management,  the  forage  on  the  ranges  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  visited  by  them  might  be  made  to  produce 
double  the  amount  now  growing  on  them,  as  devasta- 
tion has  only  just  begun.    Most  of  the  best  forage 


A  Band  of  3000  Sheep  on  the  Snow  on  Mt.  Lola  Range. 


past.  The  wages  paid  them  are  from  $30  to  $40  a 
month,  with  board.  Their  savings  are  often  spent  in 
a  trip  to  their  homes  in  Europe,  where  they  live  a 
life  of  ease  for  one  or  two  years,  and  then  return  to 
America  to  herd  sheep  again.  Italians,  Americans 
and  other  nationalities  are  sometimes  employed,  but 
they  are  rarely  as  contented  and  successful  as  the 
Basques. 

An  Italian  sheep  herder  at  whom  the  other  sheep 
herders  poked  a  great  deal  of  fun  on  account  of  his 
peculiarities,  invariably  had  the  best  batch  of  lambs 
for  the  market.  On  asking  the  reasons  for  this  we 
were  told  that  it  was  due  mainly  to  his  methods  of 
herding  and  knowledge  of  the  food  value  of  the  plants, 
along  with  many  years  of  experience  over  the  same 
territory,  and  conscientious  attention  to  duty.  He 
very  seldom  put  a  dog  on  the  sheep,  allowing  them  to 
spread  out  as  far  as  reasonable  safety  from  loss 
would  allow,  often  walking  considerable  distances 
around  the  lambs  and  ewes,  rather  than  frighten 
them  and  crowd  them  together  with  a  dog,  when  the 
forage  could  not  be  so  evenly  grazed  by  all,  or  the  j 
sheep  so  contented  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
food  eaten.  Their  knowledge  of  English  is  usually 
very  imperfect,  so  that  even  when  they  were  willing 
to  give  out  information  they  were  unable  to  do  so  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  Some  of  them  were  very  sus- 
picious in  regard  to  our  motives,  believing  that  we 
were  Government  spies,  or  that  we  were  trying  to 
find  out  just  what  kinds  of  forage  it  was  that  made 
the  mutton  from  Nevada  sheep  superior  to  others. 
By  finding  this  out,  we  could  then  introduce  those 
particular  forage  plants  into  other  States,  which 
would  then  be  able  to  produce  equally  as  good 
mutton. 

Present  Conditions. — A  great  difference  exists 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  different  parts  of  the  sum- 
mer range  have  been  injured  by  sheep  grazing.  Some 
sheep  owners  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  judicious  and 
scientific  methods  must  be  used  in  grazing  on  the 
ranges,  while  others  seem  to  think  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  grasses  and  forage  plants  to  become  ex- 
terminated, no  matter  what  the  treatment.  Because 
of  this  condition  of  things,  there  can  be  found  some 
ranges  on  which  the  seed  is  almost  as  plentiful  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago,  while  others  can  be  found  that  have 


been  cropped  closely  several  times  every  year  and 
plants  are  still  there,  and  all  they  want  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reseed  themselves  at  least  every  other  year. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  capable  of  producing  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  forage  than  is  now  on  them.  If 
the  present  methods  on  many  ranges  are  continued, 
within  a  few  years  the  number  of  sheep  will  have  to 
be  greatly  decreased,  more  land  will  have  to  be 
rented,  and  finally  the  sheep  industry,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  will  come  to  a 
close. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


The  Angora  Goat  Industry. 

By  Geo.  F.  Thompson,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
before  the  American  Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association. 

The  Angora  goat  industry,  which  made  a  strong 
effort  to  establish  itself  in  the  United  States  in  the 
early  fifties,  failed  because  there  was  no  market  for 
the  mohair  and  no  machinery  anywhere  to  fabricate 
it.  There  seemed  to  be  no  future  then  for  the  An- 
gora as  a  meat  product  or  as  a  brush  destroyer, 
and,  without  market  for  the  fleece,  he  was  but  an 
ornamental  appendage.  The  industry  therefore 
slipped  back  into  oblivion,  being  aided  in  its  descent 
by  the  fortunes — or  misfortunes,  perhaps — of  the 
Rebellion.  Did  the  industry  die  ?  No  !  There  was 
a  Peters,  a  Landrum,  a  Bailey,  and  a  Harris  who 
possessed  that  American  characteristic  which 
prompted  them  to  hang  on  till  the  dawn  should  dispel 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  them  then.  The  dawn 
came;  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago;  and  now  we  see 
the  sun  of  prosperity  rising  on  the  industry  which 
these  men  nourished  in  modesty  and  obscurity  for 
more  than  forty  years.  The  goat  men  of  this  country 
owe  much  to  these  men — how  much  we  do  not  know 
until  in  future  years  we  count  the  value  of  the  indus- 
try in  eight  or  nine  figures.  But  remembering  that 
the  first  failure  was  because  there  was  no  market 
for  the  mohair  and  no  factory  in  our  country,  we 
must  not  forget  the  debt  the  industry  owes  to  the 
Sanford  Mills,  which  are  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of 


mohair  in  the  United  States.  Other  worthy  institu- 
tions have  followed  them  in  its  use  and  they  also 
claim  a  share  of  our  gratitude.  The  grower  and 
manufacturer  of  mohair  have  joined  their  energies  to 
build  up  a  great  industry,  and  how  can  it  fail  ! 

The  New  Era. — The  renewed  life  of  the  Angora 
goat  industry  came  less  than  three  years  ago,  but 
to-day  every  State  and  Territory  has  its  Angoras, 
and  there  is  every  indication  of  permanent  success 
with  them.  Three  years  ago  this  beautiful  and 
useful  animal  was  a  stranger  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people;  now  everybody  .knows  what 
it  is  and  what  it  is  good  for.  This  knowledge  has 
not  been  imparted  to  the  people  without  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  membership  of  this  Association. 
Many  of  you  have  known  for  years  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  Angora  goat,  but  the  great  mass  of  people  did 
not  know.  They  all  know  now,  however.  You  knew 
that  the  Angora  was  a  beautiful  and  docile  animal; 
if  the  general  public  knew  anything  about  it  they 
considered  it  an  uncouth,  ill-smelling,  cavorting  deni- 
zen of  the  back  alleys  and  vacant  lots;  in  three 
years  you  have  shown  them — "shown  them"  in 
Missouri,  too — that  they  were  wrong.  You  have 
known  for  years  that  the  flesh  of  the  Angora  was 
equal  to  the  best  mutton;  but  the  general  public 
thought  it  was  tough  and  strong;  you  have  convinced 
them  that  they  were  wrong,  and  whereas  they  once 
would  not  think  of  eating  goat  meat  any  more  than 
they  would  of  eating  a  skunk,  they  now  know  it  to 
be  a  delicacy.  Think  of  a  man  who  would  condemn 
Angora  venison  and  yet  will  eat  bog  meat  or  a 
chicken  or  a  duck!  The  sentiment  which  has  ruled 
heretofore  is  now  reversed.  You  have  known  for 
years  that  the  goat  would  destroy  brushwood,  but 
you  modestly  held  your  peace ;  the  general  public 
never  considered  them  an  economic  factor  in  this  re- 
spect; but  Dr.  Standleyhas  "shown  them,"  and  they 
can  not  doubt  their  own  eyes.  You  have  known 
for  years  that  the  fleece  was  beautiful,  durable  and 
valuable.  The  general  public  did  not  give  the  matter 
a  thought  further  than  to  doubt  your  statements; 
you  have  "shown  them"  their  error,  and  have  sur- 
prised them  by  proving  to  them  that  practically  all 
of  the  car  plushes,  their  furs,  their  bearskins,  their 
b3st  rugs,  and  dozens  of  other  things,  are  all  made 
of  mohair. 

All  these  things  you  have  known  for  many  years, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  remove  all  doubts  from  the 
minds  of  the  public  before  there  could  be  any  consid- 
erable enlargement  of  the  industry.  This  has  been 
done  in  three  brief  years  and  now  the  Angora  is  an 
honored  resident  of  every  State  and  Territory,  and 
his  honors  will  increase  as  renewed  opportunities  are 
afforded  him  to  show  his  many  useful  talents.  I  be- 
lieve the  Angora  goat  industry  is  a  settled  fact.  It 
never  was  a  fad,  and  its  days  as  an  experiment  have 
passed.  Inasmuch  as  you  can  raise  the  Angora,  and 
it  can  raise  a  fleece,  and  the  manufacturers  can  raise 
the  price,  what  more  is  necessary  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  industry. 

The  Outlook. — So  much  as  retrospect.  Let  us 
now  take  a  glance  at  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  lesson  learned  at  the  exhibits  of  the  American 
Angora  Goat  Breeders'  Association  is  not  that  the 
flesh  of  the  Angora  is  superior,  not  that  he  is  a  great 
brushwood  destroyer,  not  that  he  is  a  valuable  ferti- 
lizer of  the  soil,  not  that  he  will  convert  waste  land 
into  excellent  pastures  for  cattle,  sheep  and  horses — 
for  these  facts  you  know  already — but  that  the  de- 
mand is  for  better  goats.  We  have  in  the  United 
States  at  this  time  many  animals  which  are  the  equal 
of  if  not  the  superior  to  any  others  in  the  world,  but 
the  whole  body  of  Angoras  must  be  improved.  The 
blood  of  the  best  must  filter  through  all.  I  believe 
the  time  has  arrived  when  the  practice  of  crossing 
the  Angoras  upon  common  does  should  be  discour- 
aged. So  long  as  this  practice  is  continued  the  in- 
dustry will  be  contending  with  adulterated  stock. 
True  it  is  that  this  Association  deals  only  with  regis- 
tered stock,  but  should  it  not  exert  its  influence  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole  ?  You  are  vitally  interested 
in  the  quality  of  mohair  that  the  country  produces, 
for  upon  that  quality  depends  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  industry.  We  must  remember  that  there  are 
thousands  of  beginners  in  this  industry  who  are  not 
yet  well  informed  concerning  the  desirable  qualities 
of  the  Angora  goat,  and  who  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  one  from  whom  they  purchase  stock,  and 
we  must  also  remember  that  there  are  ignorant  and 
unscrupulous  dealers  who  will  ignorantly  or  willingly 
impose  upon  purchasers.  Should  not  the  members 
of  this  Association,  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
pocketbooks  as  well  as  the  industry,  discourage  the 
breeding  of  low  grades  and  insist  that  all  goats 
should  be  sold  for  what  they  are  ?  Let  us  discourage 
all  deception  concerning  the  industry. 

We  ought  also  to  discountenance  the  practice  of 
calling  low  crosses  by  the  dignified  name  of  Angora. 
They  are  now  called  Angoras  and  sold  as  Angoras, 
and  their  purchaser  oftentimes  wonders  why  his 
goats  are  not  so  profitable  as  others  about  which  he 
hears.  Besides,  being  sold  necessarily  at  a  low 
price,  the  tendency  is  to  a  lower  leveling  of  all  prices. 
A  cross  between  a  Hereford  and  a  Shorthorn  is 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  a  cross  of  a  donkey 
upon  a  Percheron  mare  results  in  neither  an  ass  nor 
a  horse;  so  a  cross  of  an  Angora  buck  upon  a  com- 
mon goat  does  not  produce  an  Angora.    Let  this 
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Association  distinguish  between  thoroughbreds  and 
grades  and  insist  upon  the  use  of  its  designations. 
Now  is  the  time  to  do  this;  a  few  years  hence  the 
industry  will  be  so  large— so  widely  desseminated — 
that  efforts  toward  that  end  will  be  useless. 

The  burden  of  my  remarks  last  year  was  the  pro- 
duction of  mohair,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  manufacturers.  You  do  not  need  to  have  that 
idea  urged  upon  you  now,  for  you  know  the  value  of 
good  mohair.  I  desire  to  say  this  much,  however, 
that  we  must  not  be  content  with  less  than  the  best 
product  of  the  world.  We  have  the  goats,  the  con- 
ditions, and  the  men,  and  we  shall  produce  the  best. 

Things  to  Remember. — And  while  we  are  striving 
for  perfection  in  the  mohair  let  us  not  neglect  the 
constitution  of  the  animal.  Size  and  constitution  are 
not  everything,  but  they  are  much.  A  small,  deli- 
cate goat  can  not  grow  or  carry  a  large  fleece,  and, 
besides,  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  disease.  The  statement 
that  the  goat  is  the  hardiest  animal  in  the  world  is 
altogether  too  sweeping.  Because  he  has  life  he 
dies,  and  sometimes  with  some  Angoras  death  comes 
apparently  very  easy.  I  have  seen  many  goats  five 
years  old  or  over  which  would  not  weigh,  when  in 
good  condition,  over  fifty  pounds.  This  is  too  small, 
and  it  is  due  to  unintelligent  breeding.  I  am  not  ad- 
vocating the  largest  animal  that  may  be  produced, 
but  the  largest  animal  that  can  produce  the  best 
mohair  and  at  the  same  time  possess  a  good  consti- 
tution. 

We  must  not  falter  in  our  claims  for  the  Angora 
as  brushwood  destroyers.  Too  much  has  not  been 
claimed  for  them  in  this  respect,  but  there  are  many 
who  look  upon  these  claims  as  great  exaggerations. 
So  long  as  we  have— as  we  do  have  at  this  time' — 
millions  of  acres  of  land  covered  with  brush,  which, 
when  cleared,  will  become  by  natural  processes,  the 
best  of  pasture,  just  so  long  will  there  be  a  demand 
for  the  goat  to  eat  it.  This  is  so  because  the  goat 
will  do  better  than  a  man  can  and  at  the  same  time 
save  the  owner  from  $10  to  $50  an  acre.  Credit  the 
animal  with  this  work;  credit  him  also  with  a  four- 
pound  fleece,  with  $2.30  per  year  fertilizer  pro- 
duced, with  his  proportion  of  the  annual  increase  of 
the  flock,  and  charge  him  with  his  first  cost  and  a 
small  amount  of  feed  in  winter,  then  we  have  an  idea 
of  his  worth  upon  brush  land.  Fences  and  sheds 
should  be  for  permanent  use  and  so  not  charged 
against  the  goats. 

The  prejudice  which  was  a  few  years  ago  so  strong 
against  goat  meat  is  disappearing,  but  it  is  still 
prevalent  to  some  extent.  This  Association  should 
never  cease  to  teach  the  palatability  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  Angora  venison.  Everybody  in  the  United 
States  must  know  it  is  good  and  be  as  ready  to  eat  it 
as  mutton.  Men  who  contemplate  the  placing  Of 
large  flocks  of  Angoras  in  a  new  section  take  this 
matter  seriously  into  consideration,  for  they  know 
there  will  be  many  wethers  for  which  a  market  must 
be  found.  Whoever  is  in  reach  of  the  large  packing 
houses  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  wethers, 
but  the  matter  becomes  important  to  one  in  a  new 
section  and  far  from  the  large  markets.  When  all 
prejudice  against  Angora  venison  is  removed,  the 
disposition  of  the  wethers  will  no  longer  be  a 
problem. 

We  do  not  praise  the  virtues  of  mohair  goods  in 
order  to  assist  the  manufacturers,  but  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  raw  mohair.  We  believe  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  are  so  highly  prosperous 
and  have  money  with  which  to  buy  good  goods,  will 
be  glad  to  know  more  about  the  beauty  and  durabil- 
ity of  the  fleece  of  the  Angora  goat.,  Let  us  do  what 
we  can  to  free  it  from  the  whims  of  fashion  and  make 
it  a  staple  article,  as  much  as  wool  or  cotton,  if  pos- 
sible. Do  not  forget  that  the  low  range  of  prices  of 
mohair  last  year  was  due  to  the  dictates  of  fashion. 
It  is  not  within  our  power  to  do  away  with  fashion, 
but  it  is  within  our  power  to  do  much  toward  making 
mohair  goods  fashionable  all  the  time.  We  owe  this 
sort  of  -  effort  to  the  industry  which  we  have  estab- 
lished. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Investigation  of  Methods  of  Milking. 

To  THE  Editor: — Under  Beparate  cover  we  are  send- 
ing- you  an  advance  copy  of  Bulletin  l^o.  96  of  this  sta- 
tion, entitled  "Investigations  of  Methods  of  Milking," 
embracing-  studies  on  this  subject  by  our  Professor  Woll. 
A  summary  is  given  which  you  may  wish  to  present  to 
the  readers  of  your  paper.  You  may  Bay  to  them  that 
copies  of  the  bulletin  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  any 
one  enclosing  a  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  expense  of  mailing, 
addressing  "  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Madison, 
Wis."— W.  A.  Henry,  Director. 

The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  investigations 

in  the  bulletin  to  which  Professor  Henry  alludes,  and 

which  is  worth  the  careful  attention  of  all  our  dairy 

readers : 

1.  The  milking  experiments  conducted  by  the  writer 
were  made  partly  with  cows  in  our  University  herd, 
partly  with  cows  in  twelve  different  Wisconsin  dairy 
herds.  The  aim  in  all  cases  was  to  ascertain  the  gain 
in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat  obtained  by 
a  system  of  manipulations  of  the  udder  after  the  reg- 
ular milking  was  finished  (Hegelund  method).  Where 


the  regular  milker  did  not  milk  clean  the  gain  ob- 
tained by  clean  milking,  together  with  manipulation 
of  the  udder,  was  ascertained.  The  plan  of  the  ex- 
periments was,  therefore,  to  show  the  character  of 
the  work  done  by  the  different  milkers. 

2.  In  our  University  herd  the  average  daily  pro- 
duction of  milk  from  twenty-four  cows  was  increased 
by  4.5%  by  means  of  the  manipulation  method,  and 
the  production  of  fat  was  increased  by  9.2%  (range 
3. 0%-30. 2%  for  individual  cows),  as  the  result  of  a 
milking  experiment  continued  for  four  weeks,  the 
average  gain  in  milk  being  1  pound  and  in  fat  0.9 
pound  per  head  per  day. 

3.  A  similar  average  increase  in  production  was 
obtained  for  the  twelve  dairy  herds  tested,  viz.,  a 
gain  of  1.08  pound  in  the  daily  production  of  milk  per 
cow  and  .1  pound  of  fat.  The  results  obtained  in  this 
investigation,  extending  over  a  period  of  four  months, 
with  cows  in  all  stages  of  lactation,  indicate  that  this 
gain  is  maintained  through  the  whole  period  of  lacta- 
tion. An  increase  in  the  daily  production  of  butter 
fat  per  cow  of  .1  pound  for  the  million  cows  in  the 
State  would  mean  an  annual  gain  of  30,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  if  the  cows  give  milk  300  days 
in  the  year.  The  value  of  this  increase  to  the  dairy 
industry  of  the  State  would  be  about  $6,000,000,  on 
the  basis  of  a  valuation  of  20  cents  a  pound  for  but- 
ter fat,  a  figure  considerably  below  average  Elgin 
prices. 

4.  The  largest  amount  of  milk  obtained  from  a  cow 
by  the  manipulation  method,  after  the  regular  milk- 
ing was  done,  was  5.5  pounds  per  day  and  the  lowest 
.20  pound.  The  corresponding  figures  for  fat  pro- 
duction were  .64  and  .02  pound.  The  former  figure 
is  considerably  above  the  average  total  daily  produc- 
tion of  cows  in  this  or  other  States. 

5.  The  greater  portions  of  the  gains  obtained  came 
through  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  regular 
milker,  as  the  cows  were  not  milked  perfectly  clean. 
But  even  in  herds  where  the  milkers  did  their  work 
well  there  were  always  one  or  more  cows  which  gave 
an  increase  of  nearly  1  pound  of  milk  and  .1  pound  of 
butter  fat  by  the  manipulation  method. 

6.  The  milk  obtained  by  the  manipulation  method 
is  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  "  strippings."  On 
the  average  for  all  herds  it  contained  10.32%  fat  and 
was  found  to  be  about  two  and  one-half  times  richer 
than  the  ordinary  milk.  The  highest  per  cent  of  fat 
found  in  the  after-milking  from  any  one  cow  was  23.0, 
and  from  any  herd  14.41. 

7.  The  difference  in  the  work  done  by  different 
milkers  is  brought  out  strongly  by  the  results  of  the 
work  done.  In  several  cases  one  milker  did  his  work 
so  much  better  than  the  others  in  the  same  herd  as 
to  be  worth  nearly  $10  a  month  more  to  the  owner, 
on  account  of  the  larger  yields  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
which  he  obtained  from  the  cows  milked  by  him. 

8.  The  results  obtained  in  this  investigation  sug- 
gest that  a  thorough  system  of  milking  is  a  founda- 
tion requirement  in  successful  dairying.  For,  aside 
from  directly  increasing  the  production  of  milk  and 
fat  from  t^he  cows,  exhaustive  milking  will  be  likely 
to  maintain  a  maximum  flow  of  milk  throughout  the 
lactation  period  and  to  permanently  develep  the 
dairy  qualities  of  both  the  dam  and  her  offspring. 


FORESTRY. 


Forestry  in  Germany. 

Mr.  John  E.  Kehl,  U.  S.  Consul  "at  Stettin,  sends 
the  following  note  to  the  State  Department: 

In  the  preservation,  development  and  economical 
management  of  forests,  the  Germans,  perhaps,  excel 
any  other  nation.  The  Government,  as  well  as  the 
people,  recognize  that  forests  have  not  only  a  com- 
mercial worth,  but  a  national  economic  value  of 
utmost  importance.  The  German  forests,  as  a  rule, 
are  free  from  weeds,  undergrowth,  washouts  and 
dead  and  decayed  wood.  High  stumps  are  a  rarity; 
the  trees  are  sawed  about  6  to  12  inches  from  the 
ground,  thereby  adding  to  every  log  (of  the  first  cut) 
1  to  2  feet  in  length,  compared  with  what  the  same 
tree  would  yield  if  cut  on  the  American  style.  If  our 
people  would  fell  timber  as  the  Germans  do— as  close 
as  possible  to  the  ground — it  would  save  millions  of 
feet  of  lumber  per  year. 

In  most  cases,  timber  in  Germany  is  cleared  in 
large  patches  and  not,  as  is  too  common  with  us,  a 
tree  here  and  the  next  one,  possibly,  100  yards  away, 
leaving  the  tops  to  rot.  Here,  the  patch  cut  is 
cleared  for  plowing  and  cultivating  purposes.  Worn 
ground  is  used  for  setting  out  saplings;  in  many  in- 
stances, these  tracts  are  surrounded  by  a  single  wire 
fence,  and  at  several  places  are  marked  with  sign- 
boards bearing  such  words  as  "  Schonung  1900," 
meaning  "  protected  (bylaw)  1900,"  this  being  the 
year  in  which  the  trees  were  planted. 

Imperial  statistics  for  1900  show  that  Germany 
had  34,569,926  acres  of  wood;  in  1883,  there  were 
34,353,748  acres;  and  in  1893,  34,473,296  acres.  The 
figures  for  1900  thus  show  an  increase,  as  compared 
with  1883,  of  216,178  acres. 

Large  forests  are  usually  under  the  care  of  forest- 
ers— men  who  have  made  the  matter  a  vocation. 
Germany  has  seven  academies  and  five  schools  for 
the  study  of  forestry.  The  general  duties  of  a  for- 
ester are: 


1.  To  protect  the  forests  against  damage  by  per- 
sons in  the  way  of  stealing,  cutting,  or  unwarranted 
trespassing. 

2.  To  protect  against  the  ravages  of  hares,  deer, 
rabbits,  insects  or  other  animals;  to  prevent  illegal 
hunting — acting,  as  it  were,  in  the  capacity  of  game 
wardens. 

3.  To  cause  the  destruction  of  weeds  and  other 
injurious  undergrowth. 

4.  To  devise  means  against  frost,  fires,  washouts, 
winds,  etc. 

5.  To  superintend  the  cutting  and  removing  of 
wood. 


THE  APIARY. 


The  Bees  and  the  Pear  Blight. 

From  an  address  by  F.  E.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the  California  Bee 
Keepers'  Association,  at  the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Convention 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

A  mass  meeting  of  fruit  growers  and  bee  men  was 
held  at  Hanford  during  the  last  days  of  February. 
At  that  meeting  our  committee  agreed  to  clear  up  a 
certain  district  2  miles  square  and  move  our  bees  3 
miles  from  that  line,  as  a  matter  of  test.  In  our 
rt solution  the  summer  before  we  had  agreed  to  move 
them  clear  out  of  the  district,  away  from  the  pear 
trees,  but  now,  for  want  of  time,  as  it  was  within  a 
few  days  of  the  time  when  the  pear  trees  would 
bloom,  we  agreed  to  move  out  of  this  one  district 
only.  This  was  done,  but  before  this  meeting  ad- 
journed the  bee  men  asked  the  pear  men  to  see  that 
they  moved  their  bees. 

A  Movement  Which  Halted. — There  are  some  of 
our  pear  growers  who  have  a  few  bees,  and  some 
other  fruit  men  have  bees,  and  farmers  have  bees, 
and  there  are  bees  in  the  fence  corners — bees  all 
around.  We  did  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  the 
moving  of  the  bees  which  belonged  to  the  fruit  men. 
We  left  that  to  the  fruit  men's  committee,  and  this 
the  fruit  men's  committee  agreed  to  do. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  we  went  to  work 
moving  our  bees,  and  the  Central  California  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  moved  every  bee  that  belonged 
to  them,  and  moved  them  the  distance  they  agreed 
to  move  them,  3  miles  from  that  line,  clearing  up  a 
territory  2  miles  square  right  in  the  heart  of  the  pear 
blight  district. 

On  visiting  the  pear  trees  after  they  came  in  bloom 
there  were  bees  all  over  the  trees,  very  nearly  as 
numerous  as  ever  before,  and,  on  coming  to  investi- 
gate, the  fruit  men  still  had  their  bees  ;  men  who  had 
pear  trees  upon  their  ranches — quite  good-sized 
orchards — had  bees,  and  so  the  test  was  spoiled. 

I  believe  that  the  bee  men  of  central  California 
have  done  all  that  they  could  do  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  They  desired  to  make  a  test  of  the  matter, 
but  they  did  not  believe  that  the  bees  were  respon- 
sible for  the  spread  of  the  blight  at  that  time. .  The 
test  was  spoiled,  but  the  trees  were  seemingly  in- 
fected. 

How  the  Blight  Acts. — In  the  winter  time  our 
pear  growers  prune  down  their  trees  quite  closely, 
pruning  off  all  signs  of  dead  wood  and  blight,  leaving 
the  tree  in  the  spriDg  to  come  out  new.  You  would 
scarcely  see  that  there  had  been  any  blight  except 
that  the  top  is  not  quite  so  large.  That  was  the  case 
this  time.  The  trees  were  in  blossom,  the  bees  were 
working  upon  them  two  weeks,  and  there  was  not  a 
blight  to  be  seen,  and  people  thought  for  some  rea- 
son there  was  not  going  to  be  a  blight.  But,  seem- 
ingly, all  at  once,  like  a  thunder  clap  from  a  clear 
sky,  the  trees  were  all  wilted,  the  blossoms  just  ap- 
peared to  topple  down,  bow  down  their  heads  under 
the  blight.  Nearly  everything  in  sight  was  blighted, 
and  it  took  it  all  at  once.  That  is  something  that  we 
as  bee  men  do  not  understand,  or  how  it  is  so  effected, 
but  there  was  no  blight  seen  upon  the  trees  any- 
where except  in  the  blossom.  I  investigated  it  my- 
self. I  was  on  the  ground,  went  among  the  largest 
orchards  and  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  That  blight 
attacked  the  trees  directly  in  the  blossom.  About  a 
week  later  than  this  the  leaves  began  to  shoot  out 
among  the  blighted  blossoms,  and  then  the  blight  ran 
down  the  little  stem  that  held  the  blossom  and  would 
affect  the  leaf  and  limbs,  going  on  down  the  limbs. 

Nets  Which  Failed. — About  the  time  that  we  had 
our  joint  meeting  of  fruit  and  bee  men  regarding  the 
moving  out  of  the  bees  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
our  county  appropriated  money  by  means  of  which 
certain  trees  might  be  put  under  mosquito  netting  to 
make  a  test  that  way.  After  we  had  seen  that  the 
other  test  had  failed  we  thought  quite  likely  that  we 
had  a  test  under  this  head  that  would  prove  benefi- 
cial. I  visited  these  trees  and  saw.  that  they  were 
not  as  reported.  The  board  of  horticulture  published 
an  article  in  our  county  paper  stating  that  the  trees 
which  were  under  mosquito  netting  were  unhurt  by 
the  blight,  while  all  the  trees  around  them  were 
blighted,  stating,  further,  that  the  fruit  on  these 
trees  that  were  under  this  protection  was  good,  the 
trees  were  full  of  fruit,  while  all  around  them  was 
otherwise. 

I  immediately  went  to  see  these  orchards  and  ex- 
amined these  trees  under  mosquito  netting,  and  I 
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found  that  they  were  much  blighted.  I  found  that 
they  had  very  little  fruit,  but  I  found  that  there  was 
naore  blight  existing  on  the  trees  outside  the  mos- 
quito netting  than  uuder  it.  But  on  examining  those 
tiees  later  in  the  season,  after  the  pears  were  per- 
haps half  grown,  I  found  that  there  were  no  more 
pears  upon  those  trees  than  the  trees  around  them. 
This  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  Charles  Down- 
ing orchard,  the  largest  pear  orchard  in  the  State, 
but  to-day  that  orchard  is  half  dead,  and  this  winter, 
perhaps,  three-quarters  of  that  orchard  will  be  dug 
up.  This  is  only  one.  The  pear  growers  claim  that 
they  lose  enormous  sums  of  money.  There  is  one 
grower  who  claims  he  loses  at  least  $10,000  a  year 
from  the  loss  of  pears  alone.  That  was  in  the  year 
1901.  If  he  lost  $10,000  from  the  loss  of  pears  alone 
in  1901,  this  year,  if  his  statement  is  correct,  he  has 
lost  three  times  that  amount.  But  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  correct,  the  pear  interests  in  our  county  are 
large  and  extensive.  There  are  one  or  two  pear  men 
who  have  stated  that  they  lose  pears  enough  in  a 
single  year  to  buy  up  the  whole  bee  industry  of  the 
State.  That  is  not  correct.  All  the  pears  that  are 
grown  in  Kings  county  or  central  California,  per- 
haps, would  not  amount  to  the  honey  industry  of  the 
State.    But  of  the  two  industries  growing  side  by 


6ide  in  Kings  county,  the  pear  industry  is  the  greater, 
or  was  before  the  blight  struck  it. 

The  Present  Condition. — The  question  as  it  stands 
t  -  lay  is  iha».  the  bbard  of  s-upijrvisors  will  probab'y 
do  uoihing.  However,  they  are  electing  a  new  board 
at  this  present  election.  But  we  fear  that  the  fruit 
growers  will  place  notices  upon  their  fences  :  "  Poi- 
son about.  Take  care  of  your  bees."  We  expect 
this  will  be  done  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  done — that  is, 
the  poison  has  been  put  out  and  bees  have  been  poi- 
soned, but  the  notices  have  not  yet  been  posted. 

Appeal  to  the  National  Convention. — The  way 
the  pear  blight  is  now  existing  and  spreading,  con- 
suming the  orchards,  it  will  not  be  two  years  before 
there  will  not  be  a  pear  tree  left  of  the  Bartlett  vari- 
ety. In  view  of  this,  our  bee  keepers  in  convention 
held  the  24th  of  August  last  passed  a  resolution  and 
gave  it  to  me  to  bring  to  this  convention,  which  I 
have  and  will  read,  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  There  Is  in  this  vicinity  an  existing  malady 
known  as  pear  blight,  which  is  fast  killing  the  trees  and 
destroying  the  fruit  crops  thereby;  and 

Whereas,  The  bee  is  accused  of  spreading  said  blight, 
and  is  alleged  to  be  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
cause  of  failure  in  the  pear  crop,  which  loss  is  placee  as 
high  as  $10,000  per  annum  for  a  single  grower,  and  said 


growers  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  get  the  county 
officials  to  pass  certain  ordinances  prohibiting  the  keep- 
ing of  bees  where  pears  are  grown  ;  and 

Whereas,  There  are  threats  of  wholesale  poisoning  of 
the  Innocent  bee,  and  said  threats  have,  in  a  measure, 
been  carried  out,  to  the  damage  of  some  of  our  mem- 
bers ;  and 

Whereas,  The  Central  California  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation's members  are  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, and  are  very  desirous  that  the  mother  association 
take  up  the  matter,  and,  In  case  there  is  further  trouble, 
that  the  National  Association  will  give  us  the  advice  and 
protection  that  Is  usually  done  in  cases  like  this ;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  pass  on  this  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion to  the  National  Association  assembled  at  Denver, 
Colorado,  asking  them  to  consider  Its  merits  and  to 
discuss  its  contents,  and  that  they  take  up  the  matter 
and  give  us  the  protection  herein  asksd  for. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Brown's  address  the  National 
Convention  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
matter  and  make  recommendations. 


Hon.  H.  M.  Laede,  near  Davisville,  has  just  fin- 
ished cutting  his  fifth  crop  of  alfalfa  for  this  year,  and 
says  the  plant  has  netted  him  $25  an  acre. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


ROR  SALE. 

HUBBARD  SQUASH  in  large  and  small  lots 

 BY  

CASA  UELMAS, 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  SANTA  CLARA  CO..  CAL. 

Crimson  Rhubarb 

Root  Bulbs  for  sale.  The  best  and  earliest  variety 
grown  In  Alameda  county.   Farmers  are  making 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

per  acre  annually.  Our  roots  produce  rhubard  one 
year  from  planting.  Price  25  cts.  for  1«;  «13  per  1000 
roots.    SM ITH  &  FUNCH EON,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistaDt  Citrus 
Trees  You  who  live  In  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  Interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Oardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  fiUKSKKY 
Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTE  BOUSCHET.  C ABFRNHT  FRANC, 
BLACK.  BUI/GUNDY,  TKO'iS«*H»U. 
MONDiUSB.  BEROER,  AND  ZINFA  <iDEL 
CUTTINGS  POR  SALb. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 


IW  <  m.  Ci. 

'Phone,  Suburban  37. 


I    .  Uphnm, 
MAKTINKZ  CAl. 


FINE    STOCK  OF 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO  ,  CAL. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN',  GRAY  S  GAftDENA  DEWBERRIES. 
AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W  J.  E*l  HKK", 
Rural  Box6l.  Ki  "m.K  <V. 

Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Franolsoo 
W.  A.  REINBOLUT,         PKTA1  DMA,  OAI.. 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

for  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 

mammoth  Blackberrleai. 

8UOAR   PRUNES,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples,  Pe  rs.  Plums.  Prunes.  Aprlco  s 
Peaches,  Almonds.  Etc 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES,     T  J.  TRUE,  Prop. 
Forest  vlUe,  Cal. 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOGUE   AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


Fresno  Nurseries, 

F\    H.    IA/ILSON,  Prop. 

 WE   OFFER    THIS    SEASON   A    COMPLETE   LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Roots 

Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  SHADE  AND 

PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR   NEW   DESCRIPTIVB   CATALOOUB   AND    PRIOR  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dlnuba. 

'PHONE,  JOHN  121. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
•  PEACH, 
PLUM, 
PRUNE, 
APRICOT. 


Grape  Vines, 
Logan  Berry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries, 


SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYR0B0LAN  PLUM  PITS.     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC, 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells.Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

ME9ERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Lot  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES. 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
,  And  Alt  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

O.  W   IKEtfD.  Mill*  Building.  Kan  Francisco 
Koomi  80-21,  7  th  Floor. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
Sr-fcD-  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Bine  Grass, 
Australian  Bye  Grass,  Beet. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue,  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


S  ^'Catalogue  & 

Every  horticulturist 
should  hare  It.  40  pages  *B 
of  new  Information  and  \  \ 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees  2 

that  grow  and  are  true  to  £^ 
name. 

These    nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 
We  have  pleased  hun- 
7,  dreds  of  others  and  have 
i\  stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE,  bend 
for  It  to-day 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Eitib.  1890.) 

San  Dimas,  Log  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.  - 


It  cost  us 
years  and 
dollars  to 
originate 
the  famous 


myrna 
Fig  Trees 

The  benefit  Is  now  yours.  We  grow 
them  by  the  thousands,  guarantee 
them  true  to  name  and  sell  In  any 
quantity.  There  Is  money  In  them.  Write. 
REblSTrtNT 

Qrape  Cuttings 

And  roots  by  the  thousand,  Including  the 
well  known  Kupestrls  St.  George  variety. 
Write  for  prices  of  any  variety  you  want. 
Our  800  acres  supplies  everything  grown 
in  nurseries. 

S^nrl  Ac  F"or  Iar&e  illustrated  litbo- 
<jcuu  tv.  graphed  catalogue  of  decid- 
uous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES. 

<;KO.  C.  ROEDING.  Prop. 
Bo<  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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Agricultural  Review. 


ALAMEDA. 

Livermore  Almonds.— Four  carloads 
have  been  shipped  from  this  station  this 
season. 

Good  Well. — In  a  well  recently  bored 
by  Fred  Brenzel  for  Mr.  Striver,  near 
Pleasanton,  the  operations  of  a  steam 
pump  failed  to  lower  the  water. 

Ellsworth  Driers'  Output.— Niles 
Herald :  E.  A.  Ellsworth  has  shipped 
fifty  car  loads  of  dried  fruit  from  his  drier 
to  date  for  this  season  and  has  about  thirty 
car  loads  yet  for  shipment,  aggregating 
about  2,132,320  pounds  for  the  season. 
There  were  ten  car  loads  for  export, 
twenty-one  for  the  Eastern  trade  and 
about  fifteen  local. 

BUTTE. 

Cmco  Prunes  Burned.— Prune  evap- 
orating house  and  machinery  on  the  Bid- 
well  ranch  destroyed  by  fire;  also  1200 
trays  of  prunes;  loss  estimated  at  $4500. 
About  200  tons  of  prunes  were  awaiting 
evaporation.  It  is  too  late  for  rebuilding 
this  season. 

Kinds  of  Seed  Wheat.— Gridley 
Herald:  Among  those  who  had  the  larg- 
est yields  per  acre  last  year  each  man  said 
that  he  had  planted  Little  Club  wheat. 
Those  who  sent  to  Utah  and  other  States 
for  wheat  were  disappointed,  particularly 
in  Salt  Lake  Club,  it  proving  not  at  all 
satisfactory. 

Big  Horses.— Chico  Enterprise:  In  a 
band  of  150  head  of  horses  belonging  to 
the  McCloud  River  Lumber  Co.,  en  route 
to  their  winter  range  near  Marysville, 
there  are  over  100  which  weigh  over  1800 
pounds  each. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Tule  Fires.— Brentwood  Enterprise  : 
Fires  have  again  been  raging  in  the  tule 
land  on  the  Veale  ranch. 

FRESNO. 

Grape  Yields. — Republican  :  Eleven 
acres  owned  hy  T.  J.  Alexander  of  Tem- 
perance colony  this  year  produced  31 J 
tons  of  fine  raisins,  which  brought 
$2812.50,  and  30  tons  green  grapes  at  $345, 

total  $3157.50.  Democrat:    The  Earl 

Fruit  Co.  reports  the  sale  in  the  East  of  a 
carload  of  Emperor  grapes,  from  the  Min- 
newawa  vineyard,  for  $2744.  Four  other 
carloads  sold  previously  each  returned 
over  $2000. 

Nevada  C  at tle.— Herald  :  Seven 
hundred  cattle — 150  cows  and  the  rest 
steers— consigned  to  Joseph  Weil  from 
Nevada  are  being  pastured  in  the  Kings 
river  bottom.  They  are  mostly  Durham 
cattle,  and  stockmen  say  they  are  the 
best  ever  seen  here. 

European  Marketing  Connection 
FOR  Fruit. — Selma  Enterprise  :  Novem- 
ber 8  Manager  J.  M.  Moore  of  the  Roch- 
dale Wholesale  Co.  at  San  Francisco  told 
a  meeting  of  fruit  growers  here  that  he 
had  a  plan  for  disposing  of  an  immense 
bulk  of  our  surplus  dried  fruits.  The 
managers  of  the  Wholesale  Co-operative 
Society  of  England  assured  Prof.  Fowler 
their  organization  would  advance  all  the 
capital  required  by  California  societies  to 
handle  the  entire  fruit  crop  of  the  State. 
The  organization  has  a  large  surplus  capi- 
tal which  it  is  willing  to  loan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  co  operative  packing 
houses,  etc.  In  return  it  would  like  to 
handle  the  surplus  crop  of  the  California 
fruit  growers,  selling  to  the  European 
consumer. 

COURT  has  restrained  the  Droge  Fruit 
Co.,  at  George  C.  Roedlng's  request,  from 
using  "Calif-Smyrna"  as  a  brand  name 
for  packed  figs,  on  account  of  infringe- 
ment of  oopyright. 

INYO. 

Artesian  Irrigation. — Wells  sunk 
by  the  Inyo  Development  Co.  for  its  soda 
plant  have  shown  the  possibility  of  arte- 
sian irrigation  to  some  extent  in  Inyo 
county.  The  company  sunk  a  6. inch  pipe 
down  160  feet,  and  through  that  200  gal- 
lons per  minute  are  steadily  flowing,  also 
a  4-inch  pipe  to  the  depth  of  423  feet,  and 
through  this  flows  250  gallons  per  minute 
of  fresh,  pure  water,  rising  35  feet  above 
the  ground. 

KINGS. 

Orchard  and  Vineyard  Yield.— 
The  Horticultural  Commissioners  say  the 
yield  was  one-third  more  than  any  pre- 
vious year  and  good  quality.  Vines  and 
trees  are  doing  very  well.  Results  of  sum- 
mer pruning  are  being  closely  watched 
for. 

Fine  Colts.— Sentinel:  A.  W.  Lane 
shipped  to  C.  C.  Griffeth  at  Sanger  a  span 
of  English  Shire  colts,  three  years  old,  for 
which  he  received  $275  In  coin. 

Buena  Vista  Canal  &  Water  Co. 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation;  5000 
shares,  providing  for  $25,000  capital.  Di- 


rectors are  J.  F.  Pryor,  J.  D.  Hefton, 
F.  R.  Hlght,  A.  Goldberg  and  R.  Mills; 
office,  Hanford. 

Tumbleweed  Fire.  —  The  big  fire 
which  was  seen  away  down  south  Friday 
night  was  a  tumbleweed  fire  near  Tulare 
lake. 

Persimmons  Crop  —P.  Scazighinl  of 
Grangeville  delivered  to  N.  Weisbaum 
from  two  Japanese  persimmon  trees  about 
$30  worth  of  fruit,  to  go  East  in  20-pound 
boxes. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

New  Pump  Cylinder.— S.  M.  Fulton 
and  others,  under  the  superintendency  of 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  have  invented  a 
deep-well  pump  cylinder  that  raised 
muddy  water,  full  of  sand,  300  feet,  and 
cleared  itself.  The  new  cylinder  is  so  sat- 
isfactory that  the  firm  named  have  or- 
dered them  in  large  quantities  from  the 
Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

Mutual  Telephone  Co.— Progress: 
Pomona  has  a  co-operative  telephone  com- 
pany composed  of  farmers.  Orders  have 
been  placed  for  much  of  the  material. 

Into  Cattle  Again.  —  The  Chino 
ranch  will  soon  be  restocked  with  cattle. 

MENDOCINO. 

New  Mill. — The  Northwestern  Red- 
wood Co.  's  mill  will  be  reconstructed  soon, 
with  a  capacity  of  65,0  0,000  feet  a  day, 
and  be  run  day  and  night,  at  Willlts. 

MERCED. 

Wool  Shipments.  —  Merced  Star: 
Considerable  wool  has  been  shipped  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  lately — the  last  of 
the  fall  clip. 

Dos  Palos  Progress  — Correspond- 
ence Star:  The  skimming  station  Is  pay- 
ing a  cent  a  pound  for  average  milk  now. 
Numerous  hand  cream  separators  are  be- 
ing used  here,  the  product  of  which  is 

sent  to  San  Francisco.  Reports  of  ten 

tons  of  alfalfa  hay  to  the  acre  for  the  sea- 
son are  frequently   made.  Seventeen 

new  buildings  have  been  built  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Center  during  the  past  year. 

Boer  Colonies.— Sun:  A  number  of 
Boer  colonies  will  soon  be  started  at  va- 
rious points  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  as 
a  result  of  the  recent  visit  of  Gen. 
Pearson. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Folsom  Grapes.— The  Earl  Fruit  Co. 
shipped  thirty-five  carloads  of  grapes  to 
Eastern  markets  and  thirteen  carloads 
were  sent  out  by  the  Fresh  Fruit  Ex- 
change, making  a  total  output  more  than 
that  of  last  year.  Owing  to  lack  of  help 
quite  a  part  of  the  crop  went  to  waste.  It 
is  said  that  the  average  price  per  car  re- 
ceived for  Folsom  grapes  was  about  $1500. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

The  Mountain  Peaks  are  mantled 
with  "the  beautiful." 

Electric  Amalgamation.— The  Edi- 
son Electric  Co.,  Redlands  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Co.,  Pasadena  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  Santa  Ana  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 
and  other  subsidiary  companies  have  been 
amalgamated  Into  the  Edison  Electric  Co. 
and  capitalized  at  $10,000,000. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

A  Farmers'  Club  has  been  formed  at 
San  Diego. 

Tunnel  to  Caves  —A  tunnel  120  feet 
long  is  to  be  run  to  the  sea  shore  caves  of 
La  Jolla. 

On  Shares. — Vineyard  is  being  planted 
that  way  about  Escondido. 

Lutheran  Colony.— German  Luth- 
erans, In  colony,  have  taken  a  full  section 
at  Imperial. 

More  Wine.— San  Diego  Union  Fall- 
brook  Correspondence:  Many  of  our 
ranchers  are  seriously  contemplating  the 
planting  of  wine  grapes.  It  is  known 
that  this  orop  will  do  well  on  the  Fall- 
brook  hills. 

Land  at  Imperial.— San  Diego  Sun: 
Out  of  a  total  of  something  like  400,000 
acres  which  is  available  for  Irrigation, 
160,000  has  been  filed  on.  New  entries  are 
being  made  dally. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Abandonment  of  Sugar  Beets. — 
Lodl  Sentinel :  The  attempt  to  raise 
sugar  beets  in  the  New  Hope  region  has 
been  abandoned,  probably  for  good,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Mr.  Thornton 
grew  beets  that  yielded  as  high  In  sugar 
as  22%.  The  first  year  a  drouth  ruined 
the  crop;  the  second  the  land  was  flooded 
by  the  breaking  of  levees;  and  the  third 
the  seed  had  to  be  sown  too  late  to  pro- 
duce a  good  yield.  These  three  attempts 
have  discouraged  farmers. 

Sugar  Beets  and  Beans.  —  Liver- 
more  Herald:  On  the  Burke  &  Naglee 
tract  near  Bethany,  where  nine  Liver- 
more  men  are  employed,  7000  acres  will 
be  planted  to  sugar  beets,  1900  acres  to 
grain  and  6000  to  beans. 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Good  Grazing.  —  Tribune:  Around 
Cambria  and  Cayucas,  butter  making 
sections,  the  last  rain  makes  prospect  of  a 
wonderfully  good  season. 

Sycamore  Springs  is  having  $50,000 
put  on  in  improvements  and  advertising, 
and  the  Halcyon  Health  Co.,  with  $75,000 
reported  capital,  will  erect  and  advertise 
a  modern  sanitarium  near  Oceano.  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  as  a  whole  is  a  nat- 
ural sanitarium. 

An  Abalone  Cannery  is  to  be  put 
up  at  Port  Harford  and  a  clam  cannery 
at  Pismo  beach. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Lake  Reservoir. — Lompoc  Record: 
The  next  thirty  days  will  see  the  great 
lake-like  reservoir  filled  with  pure  spring 
water;  and  a  few  days  thereafter  will  see 
the  water  generally  diffused  throughout 
Lompoc. 

Lompoc  Apples  Keep  Improving 
with  the  low  temperature  and  humid 
atmosphere.  They  are  said  to  be  posi- 
tively wormless.  If  irrigation  is  approved 
5000  acres  will  go  into  winter  apples 
within  the  next  five  years. 

The  Mountain  road,  via  the  oil  wells 
from  Lompoc  to  Santa  Maria,  will  soon  be 
in  fine  condition  to  travel.  It  is  shorter, 
and  a  fine  scenic  way. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

At  San  Martin.— Gilroy  Advocate: 
There  are  many  signs  of  improvement; 
new  vineyards  planted  and  new  houses 
going  up  on  all  sides. 

High-Priced  Wood.— Herald:  Wood 
is  bringing  close  to  record-breaking  prices 
in  San  Jose  this  fall,  and  the  indications 
are  that  it  may  go  higher.  Most  of  the 
live  oak  wood  for  San  Jose  comes  from 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  now. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Pajaro  Valley  Corn. — Pajaronian: 
Smith  Bros,  harvested  1000  sacks  of  fine 
corn  on  their  place  near  Aromas  this  sea- 
son. 

Apple  Season  Ending.— The  Earl 
Fruit  Co.  shipped  out  its  last  car  of  pears 
for  the  season  November  10,  and  forwarded 
its  last  Newtons  this  week.  The  quantity 
of  apples  unpacked  Is  insignificant.  No 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  disposing 
of  the  entire  crop  at  fair  prices. 

SOLANO. 

Levee  Work.— Rio  Vista  News:  Three 
dredgers  are  at  work  on  the  levee,  a 
trench  through  the  center  of  which  is 
being  excavated  and  repacked. 

Cement'.— Suisun  Republican :  The 
mills  are  manufacturing  600  barrels  of 
cement  daily  and  there  is  a  brisk  demand 
for  the  entire  output;  125  men  are  em- 
ployed. 

Telephone  Improvements.— An  at- 
tempt is  to  be  made  to  insulate  the  Butt-in 
barbed  wire  line  with  bicycle  tire,  so  that 
it  will  work  in  wet  weather. 

SONOMA. 

Oiled  Roads.— Press- Democrat :  The 
supervisors  expect  to  experiment  with  oil 
in  some  parts  of  the  county  this  year. 

In  Many  States.— No  table  grapes 
will  be  shipped  from  the  vineyards  at 
Fountaingrove,  notwithstanding  Inquiries 
from  many  States  in  the  East,  and  much 
loss  here. 

Wine  Outputs.— Petaluma  Courier  : 
Joshua  Chauvet  has  made  200,000  gallons 
of  wine  and  100,000  gallons  of  brandy  at 
his  Glen  Ellen  Winery,  and  in  his  Santa 
Rosa  winery  300,000  gallons.  The  Siml 
winery  output  will  reach  over  3,000,000 
gallons. 

Green  Hills. —  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat  :  The  hills  are  putting  on  a 
fresh  dress  of  green.  But  for  the  falling 
leaves  it  could  be  imagined  that  spring 
was  here. 

THE  olive  yield  is  good. 

Horticultural  Transformation. 
— The  large  peach  and  prune  orchard  at 
Oakmead,  near  Fulton,  recently  pur- 
chased by  Samuel  Talmadge,  is  being  set 
out  with  hop  vines. 

Wine  Grapes  and  Prices.— The 
wine  season  Is  over  and  the  vintage  this 
year  is  larger  than  ever  before.  The  price 
paid  for  grapes  ranged  from  $30  to  $34 
and  the  crop  was  very  large. 

Pioneer  Dead. — Amza  Bushnell,  pio- 
neer citizen  and  hop  grower,  has  passed 
away  at  his  home  near  Sebastopol.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  man 
to  plant  hops  in  Sonoma  county,  forty- 
three  years  ago. 

Sonoma  Coal. — Two  tons  of  Sonoma 
mountain  coal  were  Wednesday  shipped 
to  Minneapolis  by  T.  W.  Lawrence,  lessee 
of  the  Mott  coal  mine. 

Dried  Fruit.— R.  McKlnley  of  Ukiah 
shipped  to  Felix  Cohen  of  San  Francisco 
a  haunch  of  venison,  billed  as  fruit.  Mc- 


Kinley  paid  a  fine  of  $40  Saturday  for 
lation  of  the  game  law. 

Potato  Damage.— In  the  vicinity  ot 
Bloomfield  and  Bodega,  on  the  coa9t, 
potatoes  are  rotting  In  the  ground.  Pota- 
toes are  the  principal  crop  in  that  section. 

Contract  Suit. — Peterson  Bros,  of 
Windsor  have  sued  Chaix  &  Bernard, 
wine  makers,  operating  the  Metzger  win- 
ery, for  $8437  for  grapes  alleged  to  have 
been  contracted  and  refused  and  unpaid 
for. 

Tobacco. —Cloverdale's  tobacco  fac- 
tory is  being  prepared  to  take  care  of  this 
season's  crop. 

STANISLAUS. 

Sugar  Beet  Factory. — Modesto  is 
negotiating  for  one  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries. 

SUTTER. 

Farming  Tule  Land.— John  Mark- 
ley  of  Geyserville  and  Sacramento  busi- 
ness men  have  bought  7240  acres  of  the 
driest  tule  land  in  District  No.  70,  just 
north  of  Tisdales,  for  about  $40,000,  and 
will  put  in  beans,  buckwheat,  broom- 
corn,  barley  and  similar  crops.  Mr.  Mark- 
ley  will  take  charge  in  person.  The  Sut- 
ter Independent  thinks  that  actual  culti- 
vation of  the  land  bought  is  not  the 
object,  but  that  there  is  a  movement  on 
to  reclaim  more.  A  correspondent  says 
that  good  fortune  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  four  weirs  on  the  Sacramento  river. 

Reclamation  Opposed.— A  plan  on 
foot  to  form  a  new  reclamation  district  of 
4000  acres  near  Knight's  Landing,  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  in  Yolo  county,  is  op- 
posed before  the  Supervisors  by  Judge 
J.  W.  Snowball,  D.  N.  Hershey  and  other 
large  land  owners. 

Sutter  Olives  —Farmer:  The  crop 
is  reported  light.  The  Clark  pickling 
plant  has  commenced  operations  on  Sut- 
ter, Yuba  and  Butte  crops. 

TULARE. 

Quick  Sale  —  Orosi  Offer:  O.  C 
Goodin,  who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  cut  160 
acres  of  his  land,  3  miles  south  of  Orosi, 
into  colony  lots,  had  sold  all  but  one  ten- 
acre  tract  of  It  two  weeks  ago. 

Land  Prices. — Acre  prices  have  gone 
up  $10  to  820  over  what  they  were  seven 
months  ago,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that 
they  will  go  still  higher.  The  demand 
for  colony  lots  is  as  strong  as  ever,  but 
small  holdings  are  not  so  easily  found. 
Several  banks  holding  land  In  Alta  irri- 
gation district  are  holding  it  in  large 
bodies  for  a  raise.  They  want  to  sell  In 
160  to  320  acre  tracts. 

The  wineries  at  Reedley  and  Fresno 
have  been  unable  to  handle  grapes  as  fast 
as  they  are  shipped  in. 

Growing  Telephone  Company.— 
Visalia  Delta:  The  People's  Telephone 
Co.,  at  first  only  a  wire  fence  affair,  is  now 
one  of  the  substantial  institutions  of  Tu- 
lare county. 

Orange  Yield  —Alta  Advocate:  It  is 
said  that  D.  Reinheimer's  little  orange 
grove  of  a  trifle  over  four  acres  at  Orosi 
will  produce  1000  ^oxes  of  fruit  this  year. 
Oranges  are  the  coming  crop  but  a  few 
miles  from  Orosi. 

Judgment  Affirmed  — Judge  Wal- 
lace affirmed  the  decision  of  Justice  Lillis 
fining  Horticultural  Commissioner  S.  A. 
Boggs  of  Lindsay  and  A.  G.  Simms  $30 
each  for  burning  100  acres  of  land  belong- 
ing to  G.  S.  Berry  in  order  to  protect  the 
orchard  of  a  Mr.  Postlethwalte  from 
grasshoppers  In  alleged  pestiferous  num- 
bers last  summer. 

VENTURA. 
Planting  Sugar  Beets  Already.— 
Oxnard  Courier:  If  sufficient  wet  weather 
is  received  there  will  be  beets  ready  to 
harvest  In  May.  The  Patterson  ranch 
oompany  has  planted  a  piece  of  low  land 
of  fifty  acres  and  will  probably  put  In 
more.  They  have  been  turning  over 
their  land  with  the  steam  plows  since  the 
beets  began  to  be  harvested,  and  have 
many  hundred  acres  plowed. 

YUBA. 

Salmon  Trout  are  going  up  the  Yuba 
in  unusual  quantities  this  year. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  jor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hornet 
£SittfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  snM  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  »l.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drupKists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chat-ires  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  u^e.    Send  lor  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WIIXIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


To  My  Mother. 

Thou  type  of  noblest  Womanhood! 
Thou  who  in  manhood's  evil  day, 
As  by  the  couch  of  infancy, 

Still  faithful  stood: 
Unfaltering,  and  with  purpose  strong, 
Rebuking  all  the  hosts  of  wrong, 
With  "love  is  more  than  gift  of  song." 

And  "virtue  is  the  highest  good." 

Oh  would  these  wildwood  flowers  for 
thee 

Were  robed  in  beauty's  charm  and  bloom 
Made  rich  with  every  rare  perfume 

Of  Poesy, 
With  every  grace  of  heart  and  mind, 
With  woman  in  all  reverence  shrined; 
In  part  repaying  so  in  kind 

A  debt  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 

—Benjamin  Hathaway. 
Night. 

She  glides  above  the  weary  world, 
That  royal  maid  whom  men  call  Night, 

Her  fair  face  framed  in  ebon  locks; 
Her  deep  eyes  gleam  with  dusky  light. 

A  dark-blue  mantel,  gemmed  with  stars, 

Enfolds  her  in  its  mystic  veil; 
Above  her  cold,  calm  brows  are  bound 

White  poppy  blossoms,  dim  and  pale. 

Her  voice  is  thrilling— with  the  strange 
Unfathomed  music  of  the  stars, 

That  swells  beyond  the  bounds  of  space 
And  echoes  up  to  heav'n's  wide  bars. 

About  her  Boats  a  perfume  sweet 
As  night  winds  over  flow'rs  in  June; 

The  diadem  upon  her  brow 

Is  radient  as  the  summer  moon. 

She  bends  to  lay  her  cool  soft  hand 
On  weary  brows  that  throbbed  all  day; 

She  stills  their  aching  with  a  touch, 
And  smooths  the  lines  of  care  away. 

To  weary  limbs,  to  burning  heart, 
She  brings  the  blessed  gift  of  sleep; 

She  whispers  peace  to  anxious  ears, 
And  softly  veils  the  eyes  that  weep. 

—Maud  E.  Sargent. 


Somebody's  Dinner. 


A  family  council  was  held  in  suite  G 
of  the  Balmoral  flats,  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Burgess  and  her  daughters,  Gladys  and 
Mae.  It  was  held  to  settle  whether 
there  should  be  turkey  for  dinner  on 
Thanksgiving  day  or  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  to  express  gratitude  for 
blessings  vouchsafed  through  the  year 
by  eating  a  neat  little  roast  loin  of  pork 
with  onion  dressing  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  perhaps  a  pumpkin  pie 
from  the  bakery  round  the  corner.  It 
was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion  in 
favor  of  the  pork,  but  the  Burgesses 
very  properly  felt  that  such  a  depar- 
ture from  established  custom  should  not 
be  made  without  at  least  the  formality 
of  deliberation. 

"  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
can't  afford  it,"  said  Gladys,  who  was 
the  manager  of  the  family.  "Turkey 
will  run  from  10  to  13  cents  a  pound, 
and  any  kind  of  one  will  weigh  ten 
pounds.  That  will  run  it  up  to  a  dollar 
or  a  dollar  and  a  half  just  for  turkey 
alone,  and  if  Mae  doesn't  get  her  new 
coat  this  week  she's  not  likely  to  get  it 
this  winter." 

"I  don't  care  much  about  turkey, 
anyway,"  said  Mae,  philosophically. 

"It  doesn't  seem  right  not  to  have 
turkey  Thanksgiving,"  said  Mrs.  Bur- 
gess, "  but  I  guess  I  can  stand  it  if  you 
girls  can." 

In  accordance  with  the  final  deter- 
mination, Mae's  coat  was  bought,  and 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving  Gladys, 
on  her  way  to  the  box  factory,  stopped 
in  at  the  meat  market  and  ordered 
the  pork,  resisting  the  market  man's 
turkey  blandishments  with  heroic  forti- 
tude. 

When  she  returned  home  that  night 
she  found  Mae  preparing  the  supper 
alone,  and  on  the  kitchen  table  in  a 
basket,  its  magnificent  purple  legs  acd 
pale,  wattled  head  and  neck  dangling 
from  opposite  edges,  was  a  very  sultan 
of!  turkeys,  a  bird  that  would  have  re- 
joiced the  hearts  of  a  family  party  of 
fourteen.  Nestling  against  the  plump 
breast  of   the  turkey   was   a  goodly 


mess  of  pork  sausage,  balanced  on  the 
other  side  by  two  fat  paper  packages. 
Gladys  stood  and  gasped. 

"  You  needn't  get  excited,"  remarked 
Mae.  "It  isn't  ours  unless  you  drew 
on  your  private  bank  account  to  sur- 
prise us." 

"Who  brought  it?  Whose  is  it? 
What  is  it  doing  here  ?  "  asked  Gladys, 
as  she  unpinned  her  hat. 

"I  can't  tell  you  a  thing  about  it," 
replied  her  sister.  "  It  was  here  when 
I  came.  The  key  was  under  the  ice- 
box on  the  back  porch,  just  where  ma 
always  leaves  it,  but  the  door  was  un- 
locked. I  knew  ma  was  over  to  Mrs. 
Bennaker's,  so  that  kind  of  scares  me, 
and  then  when  I  walked  in  there  was 
that  turkey.  That's  lard  in  that  pack- 
age and  cranberries  in  the  other.  Now, 
who  do  you  suppose  could  have  left 
it  ?  " 

"  Maybe  ma  will  know  when  she 
comes  in." 

"  No,  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  I  saw 
the  janitor,  and  he  said  ma  told  him 
somebody  brought  the  turkey  while 
she  was  out,  and  she  locked  the  door 
behind  her,  too ;  so  how  they  got  in 
was  a  mystery  to  her,  and  she  told  the 
janitor  she  was  going  out  again  and 
where  the  key  was,  so  that  if  anybody 
called  to  claim  the  turkey  they  could 
get  it." 

"Perhaps  some  one  has  left  it  on 
purpose,  like  they  do  in  stories,"  haz- 
arded Gladys. 

"  If  they  had,"  observed  Mae,  wisely, 
"there  would  have  been  a  few  more 
things  in  the  basket — apples  and  nuts 
and  a  gallon  jug  of  sweet  cider  and  a 
box  of  candies.  The  lard  wouldn't  be 
in  the  basket  if  that  was  how  it  came 
here." 

"  Well,  you  go  and  get  a  loaf  of  cream 
bread  and  I'll  get  the  supper  on,"  said 
Gladys.  "  If  anybody  comes  and  proves 
property  I'll  let  them  have  their  turkey, 
but  it's  about  as  aggravating  a  thing 
as  ever  I  knew  of." 

Mae  went  for  the  bread  and  Gladys 
busied  herself  with  the  teapot,  but  the 
turkey  weighed  on  her  mind  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  resolved  to  go  and  see 
the  janitor  about  it.  In  spite  of  Mae's 
ingenious  reasoning  she  was  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  turkey  might  have 
been  left  by  some  mysterious  philan- 
thropist— possibly  a  long-lost,  bearded 
and  bronzed  relative  who  had  accumu- 
lated a  vast  fortune  in  the  Klondike 
and  was  searching  for  kith  and  kin 
upon  whom  to  lavish  his  wealth. 
"  Then,"  thought  Gladys,  in  a  hazy  sort 
of  way,  "  there  won't  be  any  need  of 
me  working  in  the  box  factory  any 
more." 

The  janitor  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  although  he  had  asked  several 
of  the  tenants  whether  they  had  not 
ordered  turkey.  They'll  surely  kick  me 
if  they  think  one  ought  to  have  come," 
he  concluded  with  reassuring  pessimism. 
"  They'd  be  only  too  glad  of  a  chance  to 
kick.  You  needn't  worry  about  it  be- 
ing left  on  your  hands." 

Gladys  did  not  say  that  it  was  the 
prospect  of  having  it  taken  off  her 
hands  that  was  worrying  her.  She 
went  slowly  upstairs  again,  and,  en- 
tering the  little  kitchen,  looked  at  the 
table  and  staggered  back  with  a 
scream. 

The  turkey  was  gone  ! 

Gone  and  left  no  trace  behind.  Gone 
— basket,  sausages,  lard  and  cranber- 
ries and  all.  The  door  was  closed. 
Gladys  opened  it  and  ran  out  on  the 
porch.  There  was  not  a  soul  in  sight 
anywhere  aloDg  the  alley.  She  knocked 
on  Mrs.  Williams'  door  which  opened  on 
the  same  porch.  Mrs.  Williams  came 
and  said  she  had  not  "  heered  a  livin' 
mortal  thing."  She  was  greatly  wor- 
ried when  Gladys  told  her  the  story  of 
the  turkey,  and  said  it  was  as  myste- 
rious a  thing  as  ever  she  "  heered  tell 
of."  By  this  time  Mae  came  back  with 
the  bread  and  was  informed  of  the  dis- 
appearance. She  bore  it  very  well,  but 
the  glamour  of  her  new  coat  was  on 
her  yet. 

The  two  girls  were  about  to  sit  down 
to  their  supper  when  there  came  a  rap- 
ping at  the  door.  "  Here  comes  dear 
Uncle  Ben  from  Cape  Nome,"  exclaimed 
Gladys  as  she  rose  to  open  it. 

It  proved  to  be  a  small  red-headed 
boy,  with  two  front  teeth  missing, 
which  gave  him  an  engaging  lisp. 


"Murver  wanth  ter  know  if  you've 
got  our  turkey — the  janitor  thays  you 
have,"  he  said. 

"The  janitor's  mistaken,"  snapped 
Mae,  but  Gladys  stopped  her. 

"  We  haven't  got  your  turkey,"  she 
said.  "  We  had  a  turkey,  but  we 
haven't  got  it  now — somebody  has  taken 
it  away  again." 

"  The  janitor  thaid  you  had  it,  an'  my 
ma  wanth  ter  know  if  you  won't  pleathe 
thend  it  back  to  her." 

"  You  tell  your  ma  "began  Mae. 

"  Now,  Mae  !  "  said  the  elder  sister, 
"  I  wish  you  would  keep  still  and  let  me 
talk.  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  boy.  "Some- 
body left  a  turkey  here  by  mistake  and 
then  came  and  took  it  away  again. 
You  understand  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

Apparently  he  did  not,  for  he  looked 
blankly  at  the  girl  and  then  repeated  : 
"The  janitor  thays  that  you've  got  our 
turkey,  murver  wanth  " 

"  1  guess  I'd  better  go  up  with  him," 
said  Gladys. 

She  went  with  the  boy  to  the  flat 
above,  at  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
and  the  boy  burst  in  before  her  and 
brought  a  surly-looking  man  in  his 
shirtsleeves  to  the  door.  The  man  re- 
ceived her  explanation  silently  and  with 
an  air  of  suspicion.  He  said  it  was  "  a 
darned  funny  thing,"  the  fun  of  it  did 
not  seem  to  appeal  to  him.  "Well," 
he  said,  at  last,  "  Mrs.  Tunning  has 
jest  gone  down  to  your  flat ;  you  missed 
her  coming  up  the  back  way.  I  guess 
you'd  better  see  her  about  it." 

"  The  janitor  thaid  they'd  got  our 
turkey,  pa,"  said  the  boy,  as  his  pa- 
rent shut  the  door,  with  an  air  of  saying 
that  for  his  part  he  disapproved  of  any 
compromise  in  the  matter. 

Gladys  returned  to  her  kitchen  in  a 
state  of  mind,  and  there  found  Mae, 
pale  and  wrathful,  and  the  mother  of 
the  red-headed  boy. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  said  the  wo- 
man, unpleasantly. 

"  I  didn't  expect  you  could,"  returned 
Mae,  with  her  chin  in  the  air.  "  I  don't 
understand  it  myself." 

"  Why  anybody  should  come  and 
leave  the  turkey  and  not  say  anything 
to  anybody  about  it  and  then  come  and 
take  it  away  again  without  a  word  is 
more  than  I  can  understand,"  pursued 
Mrs.  Tunning,  looking  steadfastly  at 
Gladys. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Gladys. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Tunning,  "but 
being  sorry  don't  help  nobody." 

"Well,"  said  the  irrepressible  Mae, 
"  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  anything 
more  for  you,  and  now  if  you'll  excuse 
us  we'll  eat  our  supper,  and  if  anybody 
sends  us  your  turkey  again  we'll  let  you 
know." 

She  held  the  kitchen  door  open  as 
she  spoke,  and  Mrs.  Tunning,  with  a 
short,  sarcastic  laugh  and  a  remark 
about  "  nice  neighbors,"  swept  indig- 
nantly out. 

"  Why,  Mae  !  "  expostulated  Gladys, 
"you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
What  do  you  suppose  ma  would  say  if 
she  were  here  ?  " 

"  Ashamed  of  m\self !  "  echoed  Mae, 
"  I  guess  we  don't  have  to  take  every- 
thing. Does  she  think  we  are  hiding 
her  old  turkey  ?  I  know  what  ma 
would  have  done.  She'd  have  sailed 
in  and  slapped  the  insulting  old  thing, 
that's  wbat  ma'd  have  done.  Now,  who 
is  that,  do  you  suppose  ?  " 

It  was  the  Spalding  girl  from  the 
other  side  of  the  court.  When  Gladys 
opened  the  door  she  said  :  "  Oh,  good- 
evening  !  The  janitor  told  us  that 
you'd  "  . 

"Got  your  turkey?"  said  Gladys, 
"  No,  we  haven't.  We've  been  having 
quite  a  little  trouble  over  a  turkey  that 
some  one  left  here."  Then  she  told  all 
about  it. 

"Did  you  say  somebody  came  in  while 
the  door  was  locked  ? "  asked  the 
Spalding  girl.  "  And  didn't  they  take 
anything  else  but  just  that  turkey  ? 
Did  they  take  your  turkey,  too  ? 

"We  didn't  have  one,"  said  Gladys, 
blushing. 

"Ours  hasn't  come  yet,"  said  Mae, 
unblushingly. 

The  Spalding  girl  went  away  after 
sniffing  incredulously  and  left  the  Bur- 
gess girls  on  the  verge  of  tears.  "  I 
wish  ma  was  here,"  said  Gladys,  fer- 
vently.   I'd  go  out  if  she  was.  I'm 


going  down  to  see  the  janitor  and  telT 
him  " 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  ring  from 
the  front  door.  "There's  ma  now," 
said  Mae,  jumping  up.  "I'll  go  open 
the  door,  Gladys." 

She  ran  and  opened  the  door,  and 
was  confronted  by  a  young  man  whom 
she  recognized  as  a  neighbor  who  had 
seemed  to  take  particular  notice  of  her 
when  they  passed  each  other  in  the 
street,  or  on  the  stairs  of  the  building. 
Mae  rather  liked  this  young  man's 
looks,  and  she  had  already  decided  that 
he  was  not  "  fresh,"  like  most  of  the 
boys,  although  she  had  never  spoken  to 
him,  basing  her  opinion  on  his  different 
air.  Even  now  she  smiled  quite  gra- 
ciously upon  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  this  man, 
"  but  the  janitor  told  me  " 

He  got  no  further,  for  Mae  said, 
"  We  haven't  got  it,"  and  slammed  the 
door  in  his  face.  When  she  got  back 
into  the  kitchen  she  began  to  cry. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  so  much,  if  I  was 
you,"  said  Gladys  after  a  little.  "  The 
thing  will  get  straightened  out  after 
awhile." 

"  But  isn't  it  miserable  !  "  exclaimed 
Mae,  lifting  her  pretty,  tear-stained 
and  flushed  face  from  her  arms. 
"Everybody  seems  to  believe  that 
we've  gone  to  stealing  turkeys.  There  ! 
Now,  that's  another  of  them.  You  can 
go  and  get  insulted  this  time." 

This  time,  however,  it  happened  to 
be  a  groceryman,  who  said  his  boy  had 
misdelivered  a  turkey,  a  bunch  of  celery 
and  half-peck  of  apples.  He  also  had 
received  his  information  from  the  jani- 
tor. When  he  learned  that  the  turkey 
left  at  the  Burgesses'  was  accompained 
by  lard  and  sausages  he-  departed,  ap- 
parently satisfied. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  Gladys  ran 
down  to  the  janitor.  "Please  don't 
tell  anybody  else  that  we  have  got  a 
turkey  that  doesn't  belong  to  us,"  she 
said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "We 
haven't,  you  know,  and  we  are  being 
pestered  to  death  with  people." 

"That's  ail  right  about  that,"  said  the 
janitor.  "  I  found  out  how  that  thing 
came  about.  It  was  Drewry's  boy  left 
the  turkey  in  the  first  place.  He  said 
there  wasn't  no  one  in  both  times.  He 
come  back  an'  took  it  back  to  the 
store  again  becos  he'd  forgot  who 
owned  it.  I  guess  it's  all  right  now 
though." 

"Who  did  own  it,"  asked  Gladys, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Spaldings,  across  the  court,"  said 
the  janitor. 

When  Gladys  got  back  she  found  that 
Mrs.  Tunning's  red-headed  boy  had 
been  down  again  and  had  narrowly 
escaped  assault  and  battery  at  Mae's 
hands.  He  had  called,  however,  to  say 
that  his  mother  had  got  her  turkey  and 
was  very  sorry,  whereupon  Mae  in  the 
fullness  of  her  heart  gave  him  a  dough- 
nut and  an  apple. 

"  I  guess  our  troubles  are  over  now," 
said  Gladys. 

"  There  ain't  any  mistake  about  it, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,"  said  the  express- 
man as  he  set  the  turkey  down  on  the 
floor  ten  minutes  later.  "  Miss  Bur- 
gess, flat  G,  ain't  it." 

"I'm  not  going  to  take  it,"  said 
Gladys,  obstinately.  I  haven't  ordered 
any  turkey,  and  I  won't  be  bothered 
with  it,  anyway." 

"  You  can  give  it  away  after  you've 
signed  for  it,  as  far  as  we  care,"  said 
the  expressman. 

It  proved  to  be  a  gift  from  the  box 
factory,  and  when  Mrs.  Burgess  came 
back  she  found  her  two  daughters  on 
the  verge  of  hysterics. 

The  only  trouble,  as  far  as  Miss  Mae 
could  see,  was  with  the  young  man. 
She  wondered  what  he  could  think  of 
her  conduct.  She  told  her  mother  and 
sister  that  in  cooking  their  turkey 
they  laid  themselves  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  having  wrongfully  detained 
that  of  the  Swaffield's — Swaffield  being 
the  name  of  the  young  man.  But 
Gladys  cheerily  chopped  the  dressing 
and  laughed  at  her.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Mae  saw  the  young  man 
before  dinner.  He  looked  very  well  in 
his  best  clothes,  too.  Mae  thought  he 
seemed  a  little  afraid  of  her — also  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  make  an  apology. 
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Not  what  is  said  of  it,  but 
what  it  does,  has  made 
the  fame  of  the 

Elgin  Watch 

and  made  10,000,000  Elgins  neces- 
sary to  the  world's  work.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guar- 
anteed by  the  greatest  watch  works. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  W.ATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


"Did  you  get  your  turkey?"  she 
asked. 

"Sure,"  said  the  young  man.  "  It's 
acookin'  now." 

"I'm  sorry  I  spoke  to  you  like  that 
yesterday,"  said  Mae,  with  downcast 
eyes. 

"That's  all  right."  said  the  young 
man,  pleasantly.  "  I  just  came  up  be- 
cause the  janitor  told  me  to  tell  you 
he  had  found  out  who  owned  the  one 
that  had  been  left  at  your  flat." 

Mae  blushed.  "  I'm  sorry,"  she  said 
smiling,  "  but  I  had  the  toothache  yes- 
terday."— Farmers'  Review. 


Scientific  Bed  Making. 

After  the  Thanksgiving  dinner,  and 
all  the  thankfulness  of  heart  and  life 
that  sweetens  it,  we  shall  want  to 
sleep  well,  and  to  that  end  nothing  con- 
tributes more  than  a  well  made  bed. 

There's  a  science  in  bed  making. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  proved  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  a  bed  in  order  to 
make  it  comfortable.  Putting  aside 
the  questions  of  the  composition  of  the 
bed — whether  it  shall  be  hard  or  soft; 
what  kind  of  a  mattress;  or  how  long 
it  shall  be  aired — the  putting  together 
so  that  there  may  be  secured  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  for  the 
occupant  is  all  that  will  be  considered. 

The  first  thing,  says  Emma  Church- 
man Hewitt,  in  a  late  issue  of  Collier's 
Weekly,  is  that  the  sheets  shall  be  of 
good  length.  The  lower  sheet  is  the 
foundation  of  the  comfort  or  discomfort 
of  one's  bed.  The  late  Queen  Victoria 
insisted  on  the  lower  sheet  of  her  bed 
being  sewed  fast  every  day;  but  it  can 
be  kept  in  place  by  other  means.  The 
sheets  should  be  a  full  half  yard  longer 
than  the  bed;  but,  be  they  so  long  or 
not,  the  bottom  sheet  must  be  tucked 
down  well  under  at  the  top,  even 
though  the  foot  go  scant.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  human  body  while  in  bed 
is  to  slip  down  toward  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  naturally  gradually  working  the 
sheet  down  with  it  if  the  latter  be  not 
absolutely  secure  at  the  top.  Conse- 
quence, uncomfortable  wrinkles.  The 
sheet  should  also  be  wide  enough  to 
tuck  under  well  at  the  sides;  but  this 
is  not  so  important  as  having  it  tucked 
under  at  the  top. 

Having  disposed  of  the  bottom  sheet, 
the  top  sheet  goes  next  in  place,  wrong 
side  up,  so  to  bring  the  two  smooth, 
ironed  sides  next  the  person  of  the  oc- 
cupant. Before  placing  any  of  the 
other  covers,  tuck  the  top  sheet  well 
under  at  the  bottom,  as  the  tendency 
is  to  pull  the  covers  up  around  one's 
neck,  and  if  they  are  not  well  secured, 
up  tbey  come  in  a  trice,  leaving  the 
feet  exposed. 

Having  secured  the  top  sheet,  put 
on  the  rest  of  the  covers  before  tuck- 
ing the  upper  sheet  in  at  the  sides  and 
tuck  them  well  down  at  the  foot,  with- 
out raising  the  mattress.  The  upper 
sheet  being  secure,  the  other  covers 
will  remain  in  place. 

This  accomplished,  smooth  up  neatly, 
one  cover  at  a  time,  tucking  all  down 
together  at  the  sides,  when  the 
smoothing  and  the  turning  down  have 
been  done.  Do  not  lift  the  mattress. 
Two  bad  effects  will  be  produced  if  you 
do.  First,  your  under  sheet  will  be 
partially  loosened;  second,  your  under 
sheet  will  probably  come  loose  all 
around  when  the  covers  are  pulled 
down  at  night — a  most  irritating  cir- 
cumstance. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  principle  of 
tucking  the  sheets,  one  in  at  the  top 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
further  principle  that  the  sick  shall  be 
uncovered  as  little  as  possible  and  the 
sheets  put  on  one-half  at  a  time  while 
the  patient  \s  lying  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bed,  the  making  of  a  bed  comfort- 
able for  the  sick  will  come  easy. 

Rescuer — Miss  Properleigh,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Drowning  Maiden  (preparing  to  sink 
for  the  third  time) — Oh,  Mr.  Hanley, 
this  is  so  sudden;  so  unexpected  !  You 
will  have  to  ask  mamma  ! 

"Pa,"  said  the  little  mosquito,  "what 
does  '  perseverance  '  mean,  anyway  ?  " 

"Perseverance,  my  child,"  replied 
the  wise  old  insect,  "means  finding  a 
hole  in  a  wire  screen." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


When  the  Gravy's  on  the  Buckwheats. 

When  the  gravy's  on  the  buckwheats  and 

the  sausages  are  hot, 
When  the  steam  is  floating  upward  from 

the  shining  coffee  pot, 
When  the  cook  stirs  up  the  batter  that 

was  set  the  night  before, 
And  when  the  little  Job  aDd  Clara  smack 

their  Hps  and  yell  for  more, 
Oh,  it's  then  a  man  is  always  feeling  pretty 

near  his  best — 
If  there  isn't  any  trouble  with  the  works 

beDeath  his  vest — 
And  it  is  then  he  ought  to  humbly  thank 

the  Lord  for  what  he's  got, 
When  the  gravy's  on  the  buckwheats  and 

the  sausages  are  hot. 

There's  a  fragrance  that  comes  floating 

from  the  pancakes  on  the  plate 
That  should  nerve  a  man  to  action — make 

him  strong  for  any  fate — 
There  is  joy,  there's  inspiration  in  the 

smears  on  Bessie's  chin, 
And  it's  good  to  see  dear  Willie  as  he 

scoops  the  sausage  in, 
And  what  sweeter  music  is  there  than  the 

rasping,  slapping  sound 
That  the  busy  cook  produces  as  she  stirs 

the  stuff  around  ? 
Oh,   each    precious,   luscious  mouthful 

quickly  finds  the  proper  spot 
When  the  gravy's  on  the  buckwheats  and 

the  sausages  are  hot. 

—Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

In  planning  for  our  Thanksgiving 
dinner,  our  minds  naturally  recur  to 
the  time-honored  New  England  dishes 
as  roast  turkey,  pumpkin  pie,  cran- 
berry sauce,  baked  Indian  pudding, 
etc.,  and  our  feast  never  seems  quite 
complete  without  them.  It  is  not  al- 
ways possible,  however,  to  have  tur- 
key and  some  do  not  care  for  it.  Roast 
goose,  chicken,  duck,  pork  or  beef  may 
be  substituted  for  it.  Another  nice 
dish  is  "mock  duck,"  or  pork  tender- 
loins baked  with  bread  dressing  flav- 
ored with  herbs  and  onions.  A  menu 
that  is  semi-old-fashioned  but  usually 
liked  is  oyster  soup,  roast  turkey  with 
mashed  potatoes,  turnips,  baked 
squash,  pickles — sweet  and  sour — jel- 
lies ;  a  salad,  mince  and  pumpkin  pie  ; 
fruit,  nuts  and  coffee.  It  is  well  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  light  pudding  for 
those  who  do  not  eat  pie.  If  oysters 
cannot  be  procured,  vegetable  oysters 
may  be  substituted.  Cream  tomato 
is  a  favorite  kind  of  soup. 

Tomato  Soup — Put  the  contents  of  a 
can  of  tomatoes  on  to  boil  in  a  pint  of 
water.  When  the  tomatoes  are  thor- 
oughly cooked  strain  and  add  butter, 
the  size  of  an  egg,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste  and  a  quart  of  milk.  When  this 
comes  to  a  boil,  add  a  level  tablespoon 
of  soda.  It  is  well  to  cook  this  in  a 
farina  kettle  as  the  milk  burns  easily. 

Vegetable  oyster  soup — Scrape  the 
vegetable  oysters  and  put  them  in  wa- 
ter. Stew  until  tender,  then  press 
through  a  cylinder.  Add  a  quart  of 
milk  and  let  the  mixture  come  to  a 
boil.  When  done  season  to  taste  and 
thicken  with  a  litte  flour  rubbed 
smooth  in  cold  water  or  milk.  Corn 
and  potato  soup  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way— cooking  and  rubbing 
through  a  colander. 

To  prepare  the  turkey  for  the  oven, 
split  the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
take  out  the  neck  bone,  cut  it  close  to 
the  body.  Draw  the  crop  and  the  in- 
testines ;  clean  and  wash  thoroughly  ; 
fill  both  crop  and  stomach  cavities 
with  stuffing.  Turn  the  neck  skin 
down  under  the  back ;  tie  a  string 
round  and  bring  the  two  ends  of  the 
string  over  the  wings  and  tie  on 
the  breast.  When  ready  to  bake  put 
the  bird  in  the  roasting  pan  ;  add  a  lit- 
tle water,  small  quantities  of  chopped 
celery,  carrots  and  onions,  two  cloves 
and  a  small  bunch  of  parsley.  Baste 
with  the  gravy  every  fifteen  minutes. 
Cook  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for 
about  two  and  a  half  hours.  The 
pressure  behind  the  second  joint  of  the 
wing  will  readily  break  the  flesh  when 
it  is  sufficiently  cooked.  Take  off 
strings  used  in  dressing  before  serving 
on  the  table.  After  the  turkey  has 
been  taken  out  add  a  little  water  and 
flour  to  gravy  left  in  pan ;  boil  for  a 
few  minutes ;  strain  and  remove  ail 


grease  that  comes  to  the  top.  Serve 
in  sauceboat. 

Sweet  potatoes — Pick  out  four  or  five 
large  sweet  potatoes  and  bake.  When 
baked,  halve  lengthwise.  Scoop  out 
inside,  mash,  add  salt,  butter  and 
cream  to  give  them  consistency  of 
mashed  potatoes  and  fill  skins  again. 
Cover  with  cracker  meal  ;  spread  with 
a  little  butter  and  bake  till  brown. 
Serve  hot. 

Pumpkin  pie — Pare  and  stew  the 
pumpkin  until  it  is  soft  and  dry.  It 
must  be  cooked  slowly  at  the  last 
to  prevent  burning.  A  little  scorching 
will  not  injure  it.  Press  through  a 
a  colander  and  to  one  cup  of  sifted 
pumpkin  add  one  egg,  three  table- 
spoons of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sugar, 
one  pinch  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
ginger  (or  cinnamon)  and  one  pint  of 
milk.  This  will  fill  one  pie  on  a  large 
plate.  Bake  like  a  custard  in  a  slow 
oven  until  the  pie  is  a  golden  brown. 

Mock  mince  pie — One-half  cup  of  mo- 
lasses, two-thirds  cup  of  water,  two- 
thirds  cup  of  vinegar,  one  cup  of  su- 
gar, one  cup  of  breadcrumbs,  one  cup 
of  chopped  raisins,  one  tablespoon  of 
cloves,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
nutmeg,  grated  ;  butter  size  of  egg  ; 
one-half  cup  chopped  apples.  Mix  and 
put  on  stove  to  heat  thoroughly,  stir- 
rig  often. 

Mince  pie — Mix  well  together  one- 
half  pound  of  chopped  boiled  beef 
tongue,  one  pound  of  chopped  apples, 
one  pound  of  currants,  one-half  pound 
of  seeded  raisins,  three-fourths  pound 
of  Sultana  raisins,  one-half  pound  of 
citron,  one  ounce  each  of  ground  cin- 
namon, cloves,  ginger,  one-eighth 
ounce  of  ground  mace,  one  pinch  of 
grated  nutmeg,  one  lemon,  one  orange, 
juice  and  grated  rind  ;  one-half  pint  of 
cream,  one  quart  of  cider,  one  pound 
of  finely  chopped  suet,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  honey,  one  pinch  of  salt,  one 
pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  This  will  fill 
eight  large  pies.  It  should  be  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  week  or  two  before 
using  and  will  keep  well  if  taken  care 
of. 

Boiled  salad  dressing — One  teaspoon 
mustard  dissolved  in  a  little  vinegar  ; 
three  eggs  well  beaten  ;  piece  of  but- 
ter size  of  an  egg  ;  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste  ;  one  teacup  of  vinegar.  Put  on 
stove  and  boil  till  thick  as  mush,  stir- 
ring constanly. 

Mayonnaise  dressing — Yolk  of  one 
egg,  being  careful  not  to  have  a  bit  of 
white ;  one-half  teaspoon  of  mustard  ; 
pinch  of  cayenne,  pepper  and  salt. 
Rub  smoothly  together ;  then  add 
olive  oil,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  dress- 
ing is  thick  as  paste.  Then  dilute 
with  vinegar  till  it  is  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  cream. 

There  are  a  number  of  nice  salads  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  serve  a  heavy 
salad  like  chicken,  lobster  or  salmon. 
Waldorf  salad,  composed  of  small 
pieces  of  celery,  nuts  and  apple  with 
dressing,  is  delicious.  Cabbage  salad 
is  good  and  may  be  served  in  an  at- 
tractive manner  by  hollowing  out  a 
small  well-shaped  cabbage  and  remov- 
ing the  outer  leaves.  The  apple  salad 
may  be  served  in  apples  with  the  in- 
sides  scooped  out.  Sweet  potatoes  may 
also  be  used  in  a  salad.  Boil  and  cut 
into  small  squares  and  cover  with  salad 
dressing. 


Baked  squash — Cut  in  small  pieces 
to  serve  individually,  bake  with  the 
rind  on,  scoop  out  the  squash,  season 
it  with  butter,  pepper,  salt ;  a  little 
sugar  and  cream  and  replace  in  shells  ; 
an  allowance  of  two  or  three  extra 
pieces  should  be  made  to  give  filling 
enough  to  heap  the  shells ;  dust  a  few 
cracker  crumbs  over  the  top  ;  dot  with 
a  bit  of  butter  and  bake  a  nice  brown. 

Spanish  cream — One  quart  of  milk, 
one-half  box  of  gelatine,  four  eggs 
(whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately) 
four  level  teaspoons  vanilla,  one  cup  of 
sugar.  Soak  gelatine  in  miik  for  half 
an  hour.  Then  put  on  fire  in  a  double 
boiler  ;  beat  yolks  of  eggs  and  sugar 
together,  and  when  milk  is  boiling 
stir  eggs  in  and  cook  until  it  begins  to 
thicken.  Beat  whites  of  eggs  very 
light  and  stir  in  mixture  when  it  is 
taken  off  the  fire  ;  flavor  and  pour  into 
mold  to  cook.  Beat  whites  well  into 
custard. 

Cranberry  sauce — Wash  and  pick 
over  berries.  Put  on  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  ;  add  pinch  of  soda. 
This  will  bring  a  good  aeal  of  stuff  to 
surface  which  can  be  skimmed  off.  Let 
them  cook  till  they  burst,  mash  all 
with  wooden  spoon,  then  add  sugar, 
two  pounds  to  three  quarts  of  fruit. 
Boil  slowly  one  and  a  half  hours.  Do 
not  cook  in  tin  but  in  a  granite  or 
porcelain-lined  dish.  Strain  and  put  in 
mold  when  done. 

The  table,  of  course,  should  be  set 
with  the  prettiest  glass,  china  and  sil- 
ver that  the  house  affords.  Little  in- 
dividual paper  cups  with  frills  or  or- 
ange-colored tissue  paper,  at  each 
place  would  brighten  the  the  table. 
These  are  filled  with  nuts  or  candies. 
Name  cards  are  decorated  with  a  bow 
of  orange  ribbon  or  some  appropriate 
decoration  as  a  pumpkin,  turkey,  au- 
tumn scene,  flower  or  leaf  or  some  ap- 
apropriate  quotation  sketched  in  pen 
and  ink  or  painted  in  water  color.  These, 
of  course,  for  a  family  reunion  are  not 
necessery  but  they  serve  to  make  the 
table  decorations  more  pleasing. 
Gourds  hollowed  out  make  pretty  re- 
ceptacles for  nuts.  Pressed  ferns  and 
autumn  leaves  also  add  much  to  the 
table  decorations. 


She — And  you  say  you  can  tell  by  the 
stars  if  he  loves  you  ?  Why,  I  didn't 
know  that  you  ever  scanned  the  skies. 

Belle— I  don't ;  but  I  scan  his  love 
letters.  He  is  one  of  those  fellows  that 
marks  a  star  for  every  kiss. 


"Ezra,  they  tell  me  how  thet  storm 
t'other  day  tore  things  up  down  Per- 
kinses." 

"  Sh'd  say  it  did,  Zeke.  Why,  when 
Perkins  got  home  he  found  ev'thing 
blowed  off  th'  tarnation  place,  'cept  the 
mortgage." 


"  Dey  ain'  no  use  talkin',"  said  Char- 
coal Euh,  as  he  surveyed  his  prisoner, 
"  when  Aw  sees  er  man  on  his  knees  in 
front  ob  my  chicken  coop,  I  mouty  well 
know  he  ain'  out  dah  holdin'  no  prayah 
meeting.  Call  the  police,  Mistah  Jack- 
son." 


Wireless  telegraphy  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  all  stations  and  on  all  pas- 
senger trains  of  the  Italian  railways. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


The  Markets  in  General. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  19,  1902. 

Financial  Tone.— Henry  Clewes,  the 
New  York  banker,  says  "there  is  still  a 
very  pronounced  spirit  of  caution  in  finan- 
cial circles;  but  the  public  is  practically 
out  of  stocks,  and  contraction  falls  upon 
those  best  able  to  bear  it."  Bradstreet's 
Review  of  Nov.  15th  says:  "  More  than 
usual  activity  is,  however,  noted  in  spring 
goods,  which  are  being  ordered  more 
freely  than  in  average  years.  This  is 
taken  to  indicate  confidence  in  prosperous 
conditions  next  year."  Dun's  Review 
says:  "  Prospects  for  continued  activity 
are  bright  because  of  unprecedented  har- 
vests, prosperity  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tions assuring  a  good  demand  for  other 
products.  Threatened  labor  controver- 
cies  have  been  averted  in  some  cases, 
wages  being  advanced,  while  a  number  of 
increases  were  voluntarily  given.  Rail- 
way earnings  continue  to  advance." 

Grains  at  Chicago  — Cash  wheat  at 
Chicago  has  grad  ually  and  steadily  risen 
during  the  six  trading  days  past  from 
72@73Jc  for  No.  2  spring  to  73@74Jc;  No.  2 
yellow  corn  from  54Jc  to  55}c;  while  bar- 
ley has  remained  steady  for  feed  at  about 
35@38c,  and  for  brewing  at  43@58c.  The 
opinion  of  dealers  there,  as  to  future 
prices  for  wheat  and  corn,  as  evidenced 
by  transactions  during  the  week,  are  re- 
corded herewith: 


CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 


^Nov — i 

^Dec  — . 

^May.— 

Op.  CI. 

Op.  CI. 

Op.  CI. 

Wednesday 

 @  

724@724 

74«@724 

Thursday. 

 ®  

72K@72« 

74X@74X 

Friday  

 ®  

724@™V4 

75  @754 

Saturday. . 

— ia — 

724@72H 

75  @75H 

Monday  — 

— @ — 

73  @734 

75S@764 

Tuesday... 

— <a — 

73«®73X 

764@764 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

r-NOV.— . 

,-Dec— 

May- 

Op.  CI. 

Op.  CI 

Op.  CI 

Wednesday 

.53*®  

50  %  (£61 

4IX@4I* 

Thursday... 

.53*@533£ 

514@524 

41X@41X 

Friday   

 ®54 

53H@52X 

42  @4IX 

Saturday  . . . 

.  @  

53  @53 

4  *@41X 

S44<?55 

42  @42X 

Tuesday. . . 

564G57K 

56  @57X 

43H@42H 

A  factor  which  is  becoming  important 
In  the  world's  situation  is  the  extent  of 
the  new  crop  in  Argentina. 

Dried  Fruits.— Great  disturbance  has 
been  caused  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery  trade  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
to  American  dealers,  by  procedure  of  Ger- 
man officials  to  enforce  the  law  of  that 
country  "for  the  protection  of  foodstuffs," 
in  relation  to  sulphur  on  American 
dried  fruit.  A  German  trader,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Leipzig  Tageblatt,  says:  "  1  he 
cleansing  of  wine  casks  and  receptacles  for 
preserved  fruits  with  sulphur  is  of  im- 
memorial practice,  and  no  one  has  ever 
heard  of  any  damage  resulting  therefrom 
to  the  consumer  of  food  articles  thus  cre- 
ated. If  the  prosecutions  pending  against 
the  dealers  should  result  in  their  convic- 
tion on  account  of  having  violated  the 
'Act  for  protection  of  foodstuffs,'  then 
the  retail  dealers  would  naturally  refuse 
to  accept  the  delivery  of  the  fruits  or- 
dered by  them,  and,  as  the  wholesale  deal- 
ers have  already  made  large  contracts  for 
the  coming  fruit  crops,  they  would  have 
to  keep  the  goods  on  their  hands."  The 
danger  of  a  conflict  between  various  courts 
on  proceedings  in  the  matter  being  noted 
by  the  writer,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  "the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Dusseldorf  re- 
quested the  Imperial  Sanitary  Bureau  at 
Berlin  to  at  once  institute  investigations 
concerning  the  questions  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  conserved  fruits  and  to  state  par- 
ticularly what  quantity  of  said  acid  is  to 
be  considered  as  injurious  to  health,"  the 
purpose  of  which  investigation  is  to  prac- 
tically forestall  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
and  minimize  the  injurious  effects  of  con- 
flicting decisions  and  consequent  delay. 

The  most  intelligent  description  of  the 
dried  fruit  situation  in  California  that  we 
have  seen  is  the  following  from  an  inter- 
view with  a  prominent  coast  operator  In 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 
"The  dried  fruit  market  is  in  excellent 
shape.  There  is  not  an  article  in  the  en- 
tire list  in  oversupply.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  goods  have  moved  has 
been  a  cause  of  surprise  to  everybody  in 
the  trade.  It  is  apparent  now  that  our 
large  crop  was  very  much  overestimated. 
Stock  remaining  here  in  all  lines  is  com- 
paratively light.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  on  the  first  of  November  we  should 
have  a  heavy  carryover,  but  stocks  here 
are  as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  they  have 
been  in  former  seasons,  when  the  produc- 
tion did  not  approach  that  of  this  year. 
Apricots  in  northern  California  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  hands  of  growers.  The 
shippers  have  a  few  cars,  but  few  only. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia apricots  will  show  a  very  material 
advance  In  price  during  the  spring  months. 


The  only  apricots  that  remain  here  of 
consequence  are  in  southern  California, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  quantity 
there  does  not  exceed  forty  carloads, 
which  are  all  in  the  hands  of  shippers. 
Stocks  of  peaches  in  growers'  hands  may 
be  125  carloads— certainly  a  very  inconsid- 
erable quantity,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year." 

Two  local  driers  at  Pleasant  Hill,  So- 
noma county,  each  with  an  output  of 
about  forty  tons  of  dried  apples,  are  each 
reported  to  have  sold  a  few  tons  at  8c, 
which  Is  lc  to  2c  above  f.  o.  b.  California 
selling  prices  for  fancy  stock  quoted  by 
principal  mercantile  journals  last  week, 
showing  an  unexplained  element  in  the 
market. 

Hops  —Latest  New  York  advices  are 
that  "telegraphic  advices  received  from 
the  coast  reported  firm  markets,  with  the 
demand  fairly  active  and  coming  largely 
from  exporters.  As  a  result  of  the  heavy 
buying  experienced  for  the  past  week  or 
so  prices  were  again  showing  an  advanc- 
ing tendency.  Bids  were  reported  made 
of  26c  to  growers  for  choice  Yakimas,  27c 
for  choice  Sonomas,  and  25J@26c  was  the 
market  price  for  choice  Oregons.  The 
market  for  New  York  hops  continued 
strong,  and  it  was  learned  that  the  prin- 
cipal English  export  buyer  made  pur- 
chases in  the  local  market  on  both  Friday 
and  Saturday  at  37c  for  choice  grades. 
Advices  from  up  the  State  reported  35c 
freely  bid  to  growers  for  desirable  grades  " 

Local  operations  in  California,  as  locally 
reported,  however,  have  a  conflicting 
appearance.  A  Marysvllle  paper  says : 
"A  press  telegram  sent  from  Portland 
Saturday  said  M.  H.  Durst  of  Wheatland 
had  been  In  the  Willamette  valley  last 
week  buying  hops  to  ship  direct  to  Lon- 
don. He  also  bought  268  bales  In  Salem, 
for  which  he  paid  25|c  per  pound.  Mr. 
Durst  said  hops  will  advance  to  30c  before 
next  May."  A  Yuba  City  paper  says: 
"There  is  a  battle  royal  between  the  hop 
grower  and  the  brewer— hops  steadily 
advancing  and  the  brewers'  agents  are 
buying  sparingly  at  advanced  figures, 
hoping  to  break  the  rising  market.  Local 
quotations  are  now  at  26c  and  grow- 
ers are  holding  for  30c  and  upward." 
While  a  Ukiah  paper  reports:  "This 
week  Sanford  Bros,  sold  their  hop  crop  of 
333  bales,  amounting  to  61,000  pounds,  to 
C.  C.  Donovan,  the  Santa  Rosa  hop  man, 
for  24fc  per  pound.  Mr.  Donovan  also 
purchased  the  Burke  crop  for  24  cents/' 

Prunes. — New  York  market  reports 
show  a  scarcity  of  40-50s  and  50-60s,  with 
considerable  premium  and  upward  tend- 
ency. New  York  sales  of  40-50s  in  25- 
pound  boxes  noted  at  7 Jc,  with  rumors  of 
others  at  7Jc,  and  with  purchases  of 
Santa  Claras,  same  grade,  25-pound  boxes, 
at  6c  f.  o.  b. 

A  coast  operator,  speaking  in  New  York 
recently,  said  :  "  We  believe  that  we 
shall  see  better  prices.  Of  40-50s  practi- 
cally none  are  obtainable,  except  a  few 
which  might  be  had  at  exorbitant  prices 
— say  lc  over  the  basis  of  other  sizes.  We 
think  that  more  40s  have  been  sold  than 
will  be  produced  In  the  State.  On  50-60s 
supplies  are  light,  and  this  size  is  com- 
manding a  premium  of  Jc  to  Jc.  We  do 
not  think  the  prune  crop  will  exceed 
75,000  tons,  and  we  think  that  more  than 
60,000  tons  have  already  been  sold. 
Prunes  have  been  going  out  at  the  rate 
of  100  carloads  a  day,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  when  packing  of  orders  now  in  hand 
is  completed  we  shall  see  better  prices," 

Whether  individual  and  perhaps  Iso- 
lated growers  are  in  position  to  profit  by 
this  condition  and  the  strong  export  de- 
mand only  they  can  say. 

Honey.— Talk  about  the  Old  World 
being  more  honest  than  the  New,  there  is 
accumulating  evidence  In  various  lines 
from  various  directions  in  our  oountry 
that  the  dealers  In  the  Old  World  can 
take  advantage  of  "long  distance"  to 
make  a  stand  on  technicalities  and  find 
faults  that  do  not  exist  In  order  to  secure 
unjust  and  unwarranted  reductions  as 
well  as  any  dealers  in  the  New.  This 
peculiarity  of  trade  on  the  other  side 
makes  it  desirable  to  ship  "amber" 
honey  rather  than  "white"  across  the 
Atlantic,  since  there  may  be  considerable 
variation  in  shade  in  amber  and  yet  it  be 
impossible  to  call  it  anything  but  "am- 
ber," while  the  least  variation  from  water 
color  makes  difficulty,  and  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles  with  the  accompany- 
ing freight  makes  It  easy  to  claim  and  get 
a  reduction  of  price  with  no  basis  In  the 
honey  itself. 

The  value  of  quotations  on  any  line  of 
goods  depends  altogether  on  whom  they 
are  procured  from;  but  a  local  report 
from  San  Diego  that  the  best  honey  com- 
mands 5|c  would  seem  to  show  that  quo- 
tations of  6@6Jc  at  this  point  for  "  white 
liquid  "  f.  o.  b.  point  of  production  are 
not  too  low,  not  beneath  the  market. 

Raisins.— Eastern  dealers  seem  to  feel 
that  California  producers  this  year  com- 
bined with  California  packers  to  create  a 


firm  and  rising  market,  and  in  that  tbey 
are  correct.  The  packers  are  now  in 
practical  control  of  the  situation,  holding 
raisins  so  closely  that  a  sharp  advance 
soon  is  to  be  expeoted.  The  Greek  cur- 
rant element  in  the  trade  is  not  cutting 
much  figure  up  to  date,  no  large  importa- 
tions or  purchases  for  importation  being 
notable,  though  it  is  claimed  that  the  sale 
of  Sultana  and  Thompson  Seedless  is 
being  affected  by  the  low  price  of  the  cur- 
rants in  New  York— 4Jc. 

Tomatoes  — Inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  especially  those  of  more  particu- 
larly English  descent,  are  a  sweets-loving 
people;  and  the  tomato,  with  Its  agreeable 
acidity,  is  every  year  becoming  more 
popular  in  their  diet  as  a  corrective. 
When  well  packed,  consumers  and  the 
trade  cannot  seem  to  get  enough  of  them. 
Foster  Bros,  of  Dixon,  canners,  as  well  as 
grain  farmers,  orchardlsts  and  warehouse- 
men, who  have  this  year  been  buying  not 
only  all  the  home-grown  tomatoes  they 
could  get,  but  also  supplies  from  other 
parts  of  the  State,  to  increase  their  sup- 
ply for  next  year,  have  contracted  with 
Japanese  gardeners  to  cultivate  100  acres 
of  land  on  Putah  creek— a  part  of  the 
Foster  lands — the  coming  season  and  the 
whole  acreage  will  be  devoted  to  tomatoes. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats.— At  Chicago 
last  week  ordinary  farm  horses  suffered  a 
decline  In  price  of  $5  to  810  a  head,  though 
that  was  not  considered  important,  rang- 
ing at  860©875 ;  best  grades  at  8100@8140. 
Heavy  draft  horses  were  in  considerable 
favor  at  8175@8200;  express  horses, $135 
@8200. 

Eureka  Standard  :  Cattle  and  sheep 
are  not  in  good  condition  now,  owing  to 
poor  feed  for  the  past  three  months. 

The  Hanford  Sentinel  says  the  price  of 
pork  has  fallen  somewhat  this  (last)  week. 

C.  Summers  has  been  shipping  fat  hogs 
from  Inyo  county  to  this  market. 

Citrus  Fruits.— The  first  shipment 
of  Mexican  oranges  to  Chicago  this  year, 
it  is  'claimed  by  southern  California 
papers,  one  car,  netted  88  50  a  box.  The 
highest  price  paid  before  was  86  a  box,  it 
is  said. 

A  ministerial  orchard  owner  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  buyers  have 
been  offering  Palermo  growers  prices 
which  would  enable  them  to  net  81.75  to 
82  a  box  after  counting  out  cost  of  pick- 
ing, but  probably  not  taking  investment 
and  cultivation  costs  into  the  calculation. 

NUTS— Four  cars  were  shipped  from 
Livermore  valley  recently. 

At  Lodi  Frank  J.  Lease,  the  Klondike 
capitalist,  sold  his  almond  crop  of  120 
tons  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm  at  11c  a  pound,  or  82640  for  the 
season's  yield.  At  the  same  time  11c  was 
the  highest  trade  quotation  given  In  the 
San  Francisco  market. 

Hay.— Local  reports  show  alfalfa  bring- 
ing producers  at  Dos  Palos  $8@810  a 
baled  ton,  and  near  Hanford  250  tons 
were  sold  for  81258  on  the  ground,  or 
about  85  a  ton  in  the  stack.  Good  hay  is 
reported  scarce  at  Orosl,  and  Al  grain 
hay  selling  at  812  a  ton,  baled. 

CORN. — Some  kinds  have  suffered  some 
damage  by  rain  and  by  overflow  of  the 
Sacramento  river;  to  the  extent  of  825,000 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  according  to 
a  dispatch  to  the  Sacramento  Bee.  The 
amount  named  may  be  excessive. 

Butter.— Butter  shipments  are  pick- 
ing up.  All  of  the  dairies  have  fresh 
cows  and  local  merchants  and  shippers 
report  double  the  quantity  of  butter  to 
what  was  received  a  few  weeks  ago,  says 
the  Petaluma  Argus. 

Produce  Market. 

WHEAT. 

The  cash  market  for  spot  wheat  moved 
up  steadily  from  81.32J@81.35  for  No.  1 
and  81.37Jfii81.4H  on  Wednesday  last  to 
81.35@81  38}  for  No.  1,  and  81. 40(3*81. 42J  for 
milling  on  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

During  the  week  there  have  been  state- 
ments that  practically  several  cents  more 
than  these  prices  delivered  were  actually 
paid  at  coast  points,  but  we  have  been  un- 
able to  see  or  get  confirmation  of  such 
reports  from  other  sources. 

SAN  VBANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

,  Dec  ,      ,  May.  

Opened. Closed.  Opened. Closed. 


Wednesday  $1  32  @1  81*  11  34*@l  34 

Thursday   1  82  ®1  33*  1  344®1  35 

Friday    @1  82*  1  8S4®1  344 

Saturday   1  834®  1  334  1  354@1  35 

Monday   1  S3*®1  354  1  354@l  364 

Tuesday   1  344@1  85  1  S6*®1  374 


BARLEY. 

The  quotations  of  the  cash  market  for 
barley  have  moved  una  little  on  feed  de- 
scriptions to  ll.18J@81.2H,  but  other- 
wise are  stationary  at  81.25  for  milling 
and  81.55@81.60  for  Chevalier,  but  the 
market  has  not  been  active. 


BARLEY  FUTURES. 


, — Dec  ,  May.  . 

Opened  Closed.  Opened. Closed. 

Wednesday  II  194@1  19*    t  ®  

Thursday     ®   l  2241a  1  224 

Friday                      1  184<&1  18*  1  22I*,©!  22* 

Saturday                   1  I9fc®l  194  1  23  @1  88 

Monday                  1  n<S'«i  20*  1  244®l  25 

Tuesday                    I  204®   1  26  @.l  254 


OCTOBER  BARLEY  EXPORTS. 

The  exports  of  barley  from  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the- month  of  October  were 
as  follows: 


To 

Centals. 

Values. 

Great  Britain  

334,500 

8377,340 

Australia  

46,578 

70,298 

Hawaiian  Islands 

43,547 

51,436 

Tahiti  

523 

698 

Panama  

20 

25 

Totals  

425,168 

$499,797 

The  shipments  to  Australia  were  chiefly 
of  the  Chevalier  variety,  hence  the  high 
price.  The  exports  in  October,  1901,  were 
809,455  centals,  valued  at  8746,566. 


Feed,  fair  to  good   1  18X®1  214 

Brewing  and  shipping    @1  25 

Chevalier,  fair  to  choice   1  55  @1  60 

OATS. 

The  reappearance  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment as  a  buyer  for  1200  centals  gave  the 
market  some  tone  temporarily,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  inactive  and  firm  at 


White  Oats   1  25  @l  30 

Black,  for  feed   1  174@1  224 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  ®l  85 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  15  <ai  274 

Red,  fancy   1  274@1  324 

CORN. 

There  has  been  some  advance  on  Egyp- 
tian corn. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  55 

Large  Yellow   1  45  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®1  574 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  15  ®1  25 

Egyptian,  White   1  85  ®1  40 

Western,  sacked,  yellow     @l  SO 

Western,  sacked,  white     @1  40 

RYE. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @i  124 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Good  to  choice  nominal   ®1  75 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras    4  00  ®  4  25 

Bak  rs'  Extras    ...   3  90  @400 

Ore       and  Washington.  Family. . .    ®  8  50 

Bakers'   3  50   to  8  75 

FEEDSTUFFS. 


Bran  and  middlings  were  a  little  easier 
during  the  week,  but  have  resumed  a  firm 
tone. 

Millers  quote  to  wholesale  dealers: 


Bran,  »  ton   20  60®21  50 

Middlings   24  00@28  60 

3horts,  California    21  50®22  50 

Barley,  Rolled    25  50@2«  00 

Oornmeal,  coarse  feed   31  00®8I  60 

Cracked  Corn   31  50882  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  official  report  of  the  amount  of  hay 
on  hand  available  for  the  San  Francisco 
market  Nov.  1  of  this  year  shows  a  total 
of  98,100tons,  compared  with  119,600  tons 
for  the  same  date  last  year.  The  export 
demand  is  becoming  quite  brisk  and  town 
trade  is  also  active. 


Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  50@15  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   18  50®  1 4  50 

Other  grades  same   11  00®1S  00 

Wheat  and  0%t  U  0J®18  50 

Tame  Oat   H  00S18  00 

Seoond  Quality  Oat   9  00®11  00 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00@1160 

Straw,  ft  bale   45®  624 


BEANS. 

Prices  are  practically  unchanged  on 
choice  lots.  On  damaged  and  wet  lots, 
which  are  the  bulk  of  what  is  coming  in, 
the  prloe  is  anywhere  from  25o  to  81  below 
these  given  here.  The  selling  market  li 
firm,  dealers  being  owners  of  most  of  the 
stock  In  hand. 

Prices  to  producers  for  choice  round  and  carload 
lots  on  wharf,  city : 


Pea,  100  Ibi                                   8  00  <»3  26 

Small  White                                  8  15  (38  SO 

Lady  Washington                              2  75  ®8  00 

Pinks                                               2  40  ®2  56 

Bayoa                                               2  80  ®3  00 

Red  Kidney   4  CO  ®  

Lima*                                                 4  25  ®4  86 

Black-eye  Beans                              8  86  ®4  10 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  40  @2  65 


PEAS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  peas  for 
seed  have  been  pretty  generally  sold  up 
by  producers,  and  are  held  in  few  hands 
among  dealers,  one  of  the  holders  being 
new  in  that  line,  but  well  known  In  other 
fields.  Feed  stock  Is  worth  less,  but  on 
free  seed  stock  reputable  dealers  quote  as 
follows  to  producers: 
For  choice  stock  in  city  dealers  are  paying: 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  01  85. 

Nlles  Pea*   1  90  #1  10. 
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SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition. Some  dealers  quote  alfalfa  as  sell- 
ing at  $12  per  ton  in  San  Francisco. 

For  choice  seed  to  producers,  dealers  quote: 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  00®   

Per  lb. 

Flax   2  @  2ii 

Timothy   4K@  6 

The  following  are  selling  at: 

Canary,  In  original  packages   4H@  4V4 

Rape   IK® 

Hemp   4  ®  iV, 

POTATOES. 

Our  previous  advices  that  the  sweet  po- 
tato crop  of  this  year  had  been  practically 
all  bought  up  by  dealers  in  this  market  is 
confirmed  and  price  named  at  $1. 

Principal  dealers  for  choice  large  lots  on  wharf, 
city,  are  paying: 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @  1  1714 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   35  @  50 

River  Reds,  Domlnal   30  @  40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  ¥  cental  1  10  @  1  15 

Oregon   75  @  1  15 

VEGETABLES. 
Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  Lima,  ¥  it   4  @  5 

Beans,  String,     fb   4  ®  6 

Beans,  Wax   5  @  7 

cabbage,  choice  garden,      100  fl>s. .     50  ®  75 

Cucumbers,  $  large  box   40  @  1  00 

Egg  Plant,  $  large  box   60  ®  1  00 

Garlic,  1*  ft   2  @  2tf 

Onions,  »  cental   30  @  60 

Okra,  Green,  f,  box   40  ®  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  $  ft   5  ®  6 

Peppers,  Chile,  *  box   ®  60 

Peppers,  Bell,  #  box   50  ®  75 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  f,  large  box.  1  00  @  1  5'J 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   8  00  @10  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  H  ton  12  00  ®15  00 

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  $  ton  .  18  00  @20  00 

Tomatoes,  $  large  box   25  @  1  00 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  *  ft   6x@  7 

Beef,  cows  »   fi  @  6 

Veal,  large,  *ft   7  @8 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   S'A®  S% 

Mutton — ewes,  7@8c;  wethers   7V4®  8^4 

Lamb,     lb   9  @  Wt 

Hogs,  dressed   8H@  9V4 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stook,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle,  as 
follows: 

Cattle- Steers   8K®  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  7V4 

Thin  Cows   4  @5 

Calves,  large   4  @  5V4 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   b%®  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3>4@  3% 

Wethers   3%@  4 

Lambs,  yearliogs,  %»  ft  (live  weight)         3a@  4 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs    6H@  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat.    6%@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs  6m@  6% 

Hogs,  feeders   b%@  8y 

Hogs,  country  dressed   .  V/t@  8 

POULTRY. 

Fair  dealers  seem  to  think  that  turkeys 
will  sell  better  for  Thanksgiving  than 
later.  It  seems  probable  that  the  wet 
weather  will  cause  a  holding  back  of  more 
common  lines.  Different  dealers,  having 
different  ability  to  move  off  stock,  make 
occasionally  a  wide  range  of  quotations  on 
certain  lines.  The  market  on  young 
roosters  is  reported  firm,  by  some,  and 
equabs,  young  ducks  and  good,  heavy, 
fancy  hens  in  demand.  Receipts  Wednes- 
day were  seventy  coops  chickens  and 
thirty  of  turkeys. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  from  lHto2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2V4  lbs.;  fryers,  2%  to  3  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 

they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 
Dealers  quote  prospective  prices  for 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   15  ®  17 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb   14  @  16 

Turkeys,  alive.  Gobblers,  *  lb   IB  ®  17 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   17  ®  19 

Turkeys,  dressed,  gobble's   18  @  21 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  00  ®6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  60  ®8  (.0 

Fryers   4  50  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    2  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   4  00  ®4  60 

Ducks,  young,  H»  dozen   4  60  (nb  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   100  ®  

Pigeons,  young    1  50  ®2  50 

BUTTER. 

Some  quotations  we  have  received  rule 
2c  lower  on  Dairy  descriptions  than  those 
here  given.  Country  indications  are  for 
heavier  shipments,  which  might  make 
the  lower  quotations  preferable. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for : 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   ■  ■    M  @35 

Creamery,  firsts   31  @33 

Dairy,  select   28  @30 

Dairy,  firsts   21  @25 

Dairy  seconds   21  @23 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   25  @27 

Mixed  store   18  ®20 

Plokled  Roll   24  ®26 


EGGS. 

The  egg  market  is  weaker,  especially  on 
better  descriptions.  S>me  smaller  dealers 
quote  about  5c  less  than  figures  here  given 
on  first  two  descriptions. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  45  ®47K 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  40  ®42tt 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®30 

Eastern   26  @27 

CHEESE. 

Sixteen  cents  is  the  very  top  of  quota- 
tions. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   15  ®16 

California,  good  to  choice   14  ®14H 

California.  "  Young  Americas  "   15  @— 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 

Strictly  fancy  pure-white  extracted  will 
bring  almost  any  reasonable  price  the  pro- 
ducer is  minded  to  ask,  there  is  so  little  of 
it.    Same  with  strictly  fancy  wax. 

The  bulk  of  California  produced  honey  Is  sold 
for  Eastern  shipment  in  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bottom  price.  Small  lots  of  choice 
honey  that  can  be  used  in  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  delivery  point 
subject  to  agreement  for  comb: 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6V4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   43£@  6% 

Extracted,  Amber  3H@4 

White  Comb,  1ft  frames  10tf@ll 

Light  Amber   9  ©10 

Dark  Comb  5  (dt  «K 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choice,  light,  $  ft  26  @27!4 

Strictly  fancy  light  29  @30 

HOPS. 

Some  large  owners  who  are  also  dealers 
estimate  that  four-fifths  of  the  crop 
has  been  bought  up.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
Russian  river  hops  can  be  gotten  for  24c. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washington  and  Oregon  25  @26 

Sacramento  23  ®24 

Russian  River  24  @25 

Sonoma  25  @26 

WOOL. 

Prices  for  spring  clips  are  nominal. 
This  market  is  practically  cleaned  up  on 
such  lines,  except  a  small  lot  of  Hum- 
boldt, which  is  being  held  at  prices  which 
some  think  virtually  puts  it  off  the  mar- 
ket. The  fall  clips  are  also  pretty  well 
sold  up.  Where  there  are  any  they  bring 
about  the  prices  named.  The  principal 
activity  now  on  the  part  of  dealers  is  in 
scouring  and  other  warehouse  work. 

Jobbing  prices  are: 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  ©15 

Mountain,  free  10  ©12 

Plains,  defective   7  ©9 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Calf  skins  are  in  good  demand.  Dry 
hides  are  selling  well  at  firm  prices,  and 
some  of  the  largest  houses  here  advise 
butchers  to  dry  all  hides  off  cattle  of  500 
pounds  or  less,  as  being  slightly  more 
profitable.  Quotations  remain  unchanged, 
and  are  not  likely  to  vary  much  during 
present  conditions  in  the  tanning  business. 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  b%@  b% 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   b%@  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5tf@  5X 

San  Quentln  Bags,  *  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Saoks,  4  fts  84  ©35 

Wool  Saoks,  3K  lbs  81  ©82 

Fleece  Twine   7H@  8 

Gunnies  13  ©14 

Bean  Bags   i\®  6 

Fruit  Sacks,  ootton,  three  sizes   6,  bhi,  7 

Fruit  Saoks,  Jute   8  ©  7H 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Cranberries  are  scarce  and  choice  Cape 
Cod  bring  the  price  named.  Apples  are 
in  plentiful  supply  and  slow  movement, 
pxcept  for  certain  lines  of  striotly  fancy. 
Fancy  Spitzenbergs  are  quoted  as  high  as 
$1.75.  Prices  given  on  grapes  are  for 
choice  dry  stock  only.  Tokays  are  poor- 
est and  scarcest  and  Muscats  have  prac- 
tically disappeared. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  fancy,  %t  4-tler  box   1  00©  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choioe,  V  50-lb.  box..  76®  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  %»50-lb  box'.      25®  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  $  barrel    ®12  00 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  *  60-ft  box.. .   2  25®  2  50 

Raspberries,  *  chest   5  50®  7  00 

Grapes,  '"ornichon,  ¥  crate    65®  90 

Grapes,  Isabella,     orate   75®  90 

Grapes,  Black,  *  crate   50®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,     crate   65®  85 

Grapes,  Seedless,  #  orate   85®  — 

Grapes,  Tokay,  V  crate  —      60©  75 

Grapes,  Verdels,  $  crate   50®  80 

Pears,  Winter  Nells   65®  1  50 

Pears,  other  kinds,  *  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,     box  or  orate   60®  1  00 

Plums,  choice  large,  %»  box  or  orate..      50®  65 

Pomegranates,  $  small  box.".   40®  65 

Quinces,     box  (   35®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  Vohest..  -9  00®11  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  V  ohest   2  50©  4  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Sonoma  county  sales  of  evaporated  ap- 
ples at  8c  are  said  to  have  been  small  lots 
of  strictly  extra  fancy. 

Jobbing  quotations  are: 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fancy,  6J*@  7 

Apples,  standard  to  oholce   4H®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  ©10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     ft  6H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7K@  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box  75  @1  15 

Nectarines,  *  lb   4ii®  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choioe   4H@  f>u 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  ®  7 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   9%@— 

Pears,  halves,  choice   6V4®  6M 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4X@— 

Plums,  Blaok,  pitted   4%@  5% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4V4©  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2K@2V4c;  40-508,  5@5Mo; 
50-60S,  3H@3*c;  60-70S,  3®3Mc;  70-80s,  2tf@23£; 
80-90S,  2®2HC;  90-lOOs,  1H@1J£0. 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   6  @  6% 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   4J<@  bX 

Plums,  unpitted.  f»  ft   IK®  2* 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
This  market  is  offish,  so  far  as  Butte 
county  oranges  are  concerned,  the  reason 
given  being  that  large  orange  handling 
firms,  some  of  them  new  to  the  Butte 
county  section,  are  buying  and  packing 
there  f.  o.  b.,  thus  getting  the  best  of  the 
crop,  leaving  only  the  smaller  and  com- 
paratively poorer  in  quality  and  pack  lots 
("orchard  "  or  ungraded  pack)  to  appear 
in  this  market.  Most  dealers  here,  there- 
fore, prefer  central  or  southern  California 
stock,  with  a  special  preference  on  the 
part  of  some  strong  factors  toward  the 
latter,  as  having  the  longer  season. 
Southern  California  was  represented  in 
this  market  this  year  almost  as  soon  as 
any  section  and  by  equally  ripe  stock. 
Small  but  well  colored  stock  from  La 
Canada  has  been  selling  here  for  two 
weeks,  and  a  car  of  Redlands  "  Camelia  " 
brand  is  scheduled  to  arrive  this  week 
Saturday.  The  market  is  pretty  well 
filled,  at  least  five  carloads,  much  of  it  in 
express  lots,  having  arrived  the  first  two 
days  of  this  week. 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  $  box   3  00@3  50 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  75@2  00 

Oranges,  standard   1  00@1  25 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  $  box   2  75@3  50 

California,  choioe   1  50@2  00 

California,  standard   1  00@1  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  »  box   4  00  a4  50 

Grape  Fruit   2  25@3  00 

RAISINS. 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
t.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50-ft  boxes,  5Mc  $  ft; 
No.  3  crown  do,  53f  c;  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 5v<c;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20- ft 
boxes,  81.40  $  box;  No.  3  crown  do,  $1.50;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  $3. 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices  are: 

California  Almonas,  shelled  23  ®26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  li)yt<ajll  V, 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7*4®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  4V4@  5V4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4tt®  f>H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked    6  ®  6V4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  *  ft  10K@lltf 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  *  ft   9*@10 


Produce  Report. 


Receipts  of  produce  from  California  interior  for 
week  were : 


Wheat,  centals...  87  567 
Flour,  M  saokh  151,660 
Barley,  centals . .  107.364 

Oats,  centals   6,2tu 

Corn,  centals   2,30 1 

Rye,  centals   3u0 

Beans,  sacks  . .  41.368 
Potatoes,  sacks...  23,274 
Straw,  tons   99 

From  Oregon : 

Oats    1,510 

Flour     3,652 

From  Washington: 

Flour  18,262 

Oats  :..  2,094 

From  Honolulu : 
Wool,  bales    88 


Onions,  sacks   4  382 

Hay,  tons   2,567 

Wool,  bales   1,087 

Boos,  bales   665 

Pelts,  bbls   10  067 

Hides   10,095 

Wine,  gals  4;9,950 

Buckwheat,  saous  154 


Potatoes    179 


|  Potatoes    724 

From  New  Zealand: 
|  Hops,  bales   9 


Barbed  Wire  Telephone  Con- 
certs —  The  people  living  in  the  oountry 
near  Anglola  are  having  a  good  time  with 
their  barbed  wire  telephone  system.  The 
system  covers  a  circuit  of  20  miles.  Every 
evening  those  who  have  'phones  have  a 
half-hour  concert.  It  is  reported  that  a 
person  can  sit  in  any  part  of  the  room  and 
hear  distinctly  a  banjo  playing  or  the 
words  of  a  song  being  sung  10  or  15  miles 
away.  

TRACELE88  HARNESS. 

Traceless  harness  Is  of  such  manifold  advantage 
it  Is  no  wonder  that  It  Is  constantly  gaining  In 
popularity.  Its  light  weight,  ease  In  harnessing, 
trim  appearance,  olose  turning  and  close  working 
without  danger  to  trees  or  vines,  so  that  more 
ground  can  be  safely  turned  by  the  team,  all  these 
and  many  other  advantages  are  apparent  at  sight 
to  those  used  to  handling  horses.  This  makes  the 
rig  easy  to  sell.  The  B.  F.  Baker  Co.,  which  manu- 
factures such  harness,  as  advertised  regularly  In 
our  columns,  desires  to  extend  the  sale  of  their 
harness  In  this  State  and  Informs  us  that  they 
want  "live  agents."  They  have  just  published  a 
very  complete  Illustrated  catalogue  which  oan 
be  had  by  writing  for  It  to  the  firm  at  Burnt  Hills, 
N.  Y.  It  Is  very  interesting  to  those  who  are 
thinking  either  of  buying  or  selling  their  goods. 


Preservative 

paint 

P  &  B  Paint  when 
applied  to  wood 
thoroughly  enters  and 
fills  the  pores,  preserv- 
ing the  fibres  from  de- 
cay and  preventing  the 
ravages  of  ants  and  in- 
sects, marine  parasites, 
chemical  action  of 
water,  smoke,  acids, 
gases  and  fumes ;  is  used 
by  all  railroad  and 
steamship  companies  and 
manufacturers  every- 
where. 

Send  for  booklet.  1 7 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles 
Pioneer  Block.Seattle.Wash. 


Pa  th / 'e oT-  wi+h 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  Inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  ltrrary,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewbt,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  In 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  In  oases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PBIOB  82. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


3:32 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


November  22,  1902. 


Nit  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stltfemnri 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl. 


'•Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3H-foot.  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKEK  &  CO..  .       SAN  I  UANC1SCO. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle-'  Sulky  Flow. 
14-lnch  or  16-!nch. 
HOOKEK  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Keveislble  DIhc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-luch,  5-foot  20-iucb.  0-foot  20-iuch. 
HOOKKK  &  CO   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ad  extra  sit  el  f  hare  with 
each  plow.   Very  blph 
cteel  laudslde.  Double 
si. .i  mould. 


"Canton  lilne  Jay"  Flow,  Stnbble. 

10-inch,  11-inch.  12-lnch  and  14-lDch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
BOOKKR  Sc  CO.,  HAN  FKANCIbCO. 
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"Kentufky"  Dine  Drill,  sippl  Fiame. 

8-foot.  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKKK  tt  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"South  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sect  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Prune  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ .  A  CO., 

h.i I-  Agents,      -      No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 


Here  is  a  6  % 
Proposition 


i  in 


Any  (food  separator  yields  from  10% 
to  W/c  more  t'utter  than  any  gravity 
system,  but  in  addition  to  doing  this. 

e  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator, 

because  of  Its  simpler  construction, 
its  perfect  build  and  general  effici- 
ency, will  pay  you  6%  more  profit 
than  any  other  separator— l>esides 
saving  you  over  half  the  labor.  This 
wc  guarantee  and  the  separator  must 
Send  for  IJook  No.  181 

I',  n.  Simirt.KS 

Itnt  thcHler,  Pa. 


C  93 

ft  a 


"Canton  Clipper"  '£  Furrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-lnch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Lands  About  Tulare  Lake. 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  considerably 
interested  in  the  account  you  published 
in  last  week's  paper  of  Mr.  L.  P. 
Denny's  experience  in  farming  the  land 
formerly  covered  by  Tulare  lake.  There 
are  some  statements  made  in  the  arti- 
cle that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 
Among  other  things  Mr.  Denny  says  is 
this:  "  In  the  fall  of  1899  I  sowed  the 
320  acres  to  alfalfa,  sowing  the  seed  on 
the  tule  sod  and  harrowing  it  in  with  a 
heavy  harrow.  The  tules  at  this  time 
were  higher  than  my  head  as  I  rode  the 
wheel  horse.  The  October  rains 
brought  the  seed  up,  and  by  spring 
(1900)  it  was  well  started.  As  the 
warm  weather  came  on  a  battle  royal 
began  for  the  mastery  between  the  al- 
falfa and  the  tules.  The  alfalfa  was 
victorious  and  by  the  1st  of  July  the 
tules  appeared  dead;  the  alfalfa  took 
the  moisture  and  grew,  while  the  tules 
died." 

I  would  like  to  have  you  or  Mr.  Denny 
tell  me  what  "breed"  of  tules  they 
have  down  there.  With  the  tules  higher 
than  a  man's  head  while  seated  on  a 
horse,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
ground  could  be  harrowed,  or  even  how 
the  seed  could  be  sowed  ahead  of  the 
harrow. 

With  us  here,  when  the  tules  are  at 
that  height  they  are  so  thick  on  the 
ground  that  a  horse  could  not  be  driven 
through  them,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
absurd  proposition  to  try  to  sow  alfalfa 
seed  on  the  sod  and  expect  it  to  choke 
the  tules  out.  The  conditions  must  cer- 
tainly be  very  different  down  in  Tulare 
and  it  is  this  difference  that  I  would 
like  explained.  F.  L.  Hunt. 

Freeport,  Cal.,  Oct.  27. 


To  the  Editor: — Your  Iptter  of  29th 
inst.,  with  that  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Hunt,  re- 
ceived. In  reply  will  say  that  I  am 
unable  to  name  the  "breed"  of  tules 
we  have  here.  They  are  the  same  as 
those  found  on  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  and  the  islands  and 
marshes  around  the  bay.  They  are  a 
good  healthy  "breed."  In  the  fall  of 
1899,  before  the  tules  were  all  dry,  fire 
ran  through  them,  leaving  the  green 
ones  and  occasional  spots  and  narrow 
strips  and  the  cattails  unburned.  After 
the  wet  weather  came  on  these  could 
not  be  burned,  so  I  sowed  and  harrowed 
through  them,  they  being  higher  than 
my  head  as  I  rode  the  horse. 

Since  my  letter  was  published  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  I  have  been 
flooded  with  letters  of  inquiry,  criti 
cism  and  advice.  To  answer  them  all 
would  be  impossible.  I  would  like  to 
answer  them  in  a  general  way.  To  those 
who  have  the  impression  that  I  am  in 
the  real  estate  business  I  will  say  that 
I  am  not.  I  have  no  land  to  sell.  Others 
ask:  Is  there  more  of  that  kind  of  land 
for  sale  ?  There  is  lots  of  it  at  from 
$10  to  $20  per  acre.  Many  inquire, 
Why  did  you  not  plow  the  land  ?  In 


the  first  place  it  is  hard  work.  I  did 
not  like  it;  then  I  could  not  stand  the 
loss.  I  plowed  forty  acres,  which  cost 
me  $5  per  acre,  $200;  seediner,  disking 
and  harrowing,  $1  per  acre,  $40;  seed, 
$1  per  acre,  $40;  total  expenditure  for 
first  year,  $280;  seeding  second  year, 
$80;  seeding  third  year,  $80;  total  ex- 
pense for  three  years,  $440.  And 
nothing  has  grown  on  that  land  yet  but 
a  few  weeds.  I  will  sow  it  again  this 
month.  On  the  adjoining  land  I  re- 
ceived in  the  past  two  years  $85  per 
acre  in  crops  of  alfalfa  and  seed,  be- 
sides six  months  pasture.  That  would 
bring  the  loss  up  to  $3840.  Is  that  not 
reason  enough  for  not  plowing  more  of 
the  land  ? 

From  the  wheat  growing  counties  they 
ask  if  I  or  they  cannot  raise  wheat  on 
this  land.  To  this  I  will  say  yes,  and  it 
will  make  you  as  poor  as  elsewhere. 
Others  ask,  What  is  the  natural  product 
of  this  locality  ?  They  are  tules,  co- 
yotes, weeds  and  wildcats,  with  the 
festive  jack  rabbit  and  excellent  salt 
grass  thrown  in. 

From  Arizona  and  Oregon  the  letters 
come  with  questions  according  to  the 
environments  of  the  writer.  While  I 
cannot  answer  these  letters  I  will  say 
to  one  and  all,  come  and  see,  but  leave 
your  infirmities  at  home  with  your 
plow.  By  writing  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Hanford,  Cal.,  you  can  procure  pam- 
phlets on  this  county. 

Remember  this  is  an  alfalfa  country 
and  it  is  better  to  raise  that  than  some- 
thing uncertain.  I  wrote  that  letter  so 
that  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  would  know  that  there  was  such 
a  country  and  such  opportunities  still 
within  the  reach  of  all  here  in  Cali- 
fornia. I  received  my  first  informa- 
tion of  this  lake  region  from  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle when  far  away  in  sunny  Hawaii. 
He  had  hunted  and  fished  on  Tulare 
lake  and  high  winds  drove  his  boat  into 
shallow  water  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake.  When  his  provisions  were  ex- 
hausted he  "walked  for  miles  ankle 
deep  in  water  over  tule  land  to  a  hunt- 
er's camp."  I  believe  that  was  near 
my  present  home.  When  I  came  here 
I  found  it  all  reclaimed  and  ready  for 
settlers.  And  my  greatest  disappoint- 
ment has  been  that  there  are  so  few 
people  in  California  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  such  grand  opportunities  as 
are  to  be  found  here. 

I  have  280  acres  of  my  tule  land  east 
of  the  house  sown  and  harrowed  in,  and 
we  have  1.25  inch  of  rain  in  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  insures  a  good  start 
for  the  alfalfa  seed,  and  when  it  comes 
up  it  is  sure  to  survive  the  winter. 
Wheat  sowing  on  lake  bottom  will  com- 
mence as  soon  as  the  wather  moderates 
and  the  acreage  will  be  large.  We 
have  just  completed  an  artesian  well 
on  section  20  of  the  Duncan  Reclama- 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  Is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  brinp  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty- Eve  different  cures  in  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 


tion  district.  It  is  412  feet  deep,  with 
a  good  flow  of  water  and  a  large  flow 
of  gas.  L.  P.  Denny. 

Angiola,  Nov.  1. 


Horse  Insurance. 

You  can  insure  your  horso 
against  Curb,  Splint,  Spav- 
in. Sprained  Cord  and  nil 
forms  of  Lameness,  by  using 


Tuttle's  Elixir. 

The    safe  plan  is  always  to 
have  a  supply  on  hand. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Ex- 


Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— a  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases 
arising  therefrom. 
T UTILE' S   FAMILY   ELIXIR    cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  r>ain  instantly.  Our  lOO-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Kxperion'.  e,"  FKKK. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,    U  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

4»7  OVotvcII  St..  Sun  FlWBClMO.  <itl. 
Beware  of  so-called  KHxirs — nnnr  icenuine  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  i  f  any. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 

314-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FKKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


1.  buys  65  acres  choice  sandy  land,  on  rail- 
road, o  miles  from  Merced.  Cal.  Depot  on  land. 
Don't  wait  (or  your  hat  If  you  want  a  bargain. 

2.  11600  buys  nicely  Improved  10-acre  ranch  with 
plenty  of  fruit  and  free  water,  only  4  miles  from 
Merced. 

3.  9-acre  ranch,  nicely  Improved,  very  rtoh  land, 
only  1  mile  from  town.   Price  low  for  quick  sale 

Address  E.  M.  MILLS.  Merced.  Cal. 


/  Can  Svll  Your  Farm 

no  matter  wlierc  it  is.  Mend  V.  r:,  :i,  state  price  an  I 
lelin  how.  list.  '96.  Highest  relercnces.  Offices  In  14  cities. 
W.  M.  C«trander,-.iKh;N.  A.  P.ldg.,  Philadelplii. 

BAILE  VS 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Install  a  rant. 
Ballsy  a  1«  always  successful. 
He  iruaranl«-8  It.  It  is  the  most 
Himnle,  durnble.efflrlentand  ecr- 
nouiical.  If  you  want  water  at 
rmuReorbarn.  Bend  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

FKYCK  W.  B*H  KT 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


^B?VDEW£Y,STRDNG  &C0.^ffV 

li  -patents!  J 

>fi^^30  MARKET  ST.  S  F  \i< 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8 — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durham  s  competing:.  F.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  9.  T 

FOR  HALE  — Percberon  stallion,  five  years  old. 
weight  1850  pounds,  color  dirk  Bteei  grey,  sired  by 
the  oest  imported  stock  la  the  State.  This  animal 
1h  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  class.  F.  E.  Behr- 
uian,  Alvarado,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTE1N8  S  Ill'KHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  BBtabllshed  1876. 


A.J. C.C.  JERSEYS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F  ,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  T.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Poland-China  Pigs,  both 
sexes.   Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl,  Cal. 

CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento.  Oal.  Reg. 
Berkshire  swine.   6  mos.  reg.  Jersey  bull  calf. 

J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Invo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Diiroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  'amliles    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize-winning 
BerkshireB.   Pigs  for  sale. 

8WEEP8TAKE8  herd  at  State  Fair,  1902.  Get  the 
best  Poland-Chinas  from  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
KlnfT.sburg,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  «  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NU«*  & 
Co.,  Lot  Angeles.  Oal.   Established  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Oal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHIN A8,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

C  B.  CARRINGTON  Haywards.  Cal.  WhiteLeg- 
horns  exclusively.  All  lBt  prizes  State  Fair  1902. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  ME  AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM NILES « CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chlckenB.  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  aac-amentn  St..  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

131"  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

F^OR  SALE! 

50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.  Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  .1  AS.  W.  McCORD,  HANFORD,  CAL 


Telephone  Main  1SW. 
Blake,    /VI  off  Itt    dfc    Tow  n  o 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  3S-S7-50-61  Pint  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lot  Angelea. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vre-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


FIDESSA. 

4  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R  O. 
record  over25  lbs  butter. 
30  day  record  91  lbs.  10 oz. 


DE  NATSEY  BAKER. 

2  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R.  O. 
record  17  lbs.  5oz.  b'-itter. 
30  day  record  70  lbs.  5  oz. 


PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST-CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 
Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin 
7  day*. 

Fidessa   570 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d 


Ruda2d  Belle    401 

Minnewawa  Lily   364 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead   435 

Wynttta  Princess   391- 

Minnewawa  Louise   474 

Drusa     399 

Wakalona   393 

Olympla  Clay   526 

De  Natsey  Baker    377 

Western  Duchess   387 


Age. 

4  yr. 

7  " 
7  " 

4  " 
3  " 

2  " 

3  " 

5  " 

5  " 

6  " 
2  " 

7  " 


Lbs.  and»z 
butt'V  yield 
in  7  days. 
25. 

23.15  oz': 
20.9  " 
2,1.4  " 
19.9  " 
18.7  " 

18.5  " 
18.4  " 
18  3  ■' 
18.2  " 
17.7  ". 

16.6  " 


Name. 


Lbs.  of 
milkin 
7  days. 

Aaggie  Martin   416 

MinnewawaSalambo,3teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   314 

SegrisPietertjel  eKol2d..  .  355 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady  327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas  325 

Hengerveld  Lass   306 


Age. 


6  yr. 

4  " 


2  " 

2  " 

3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
2  " 

undT 
2  " 


Lbs.  andoz. 
Witter  yield 
in  7  days. 
16.12oz. 
16.1  " 

15.9  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  '• 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 
12  10  " 

12.10  " 
12  3  " 

12.2  " 

10.19  " 


Wild  West  De  Kol   279 

WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHiRES. 

YOUNG    STOCK.    FOR  SALE. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  All  Communications  to  City  Office, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

'Phone,  SOUTH  103. 


Stockton.  Cal 

'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RAHCH,  SAW  AKSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bnll  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  siock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St  ,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mini    A  XT  Pa    CnCn     THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

iVI  1 U LA i\  U  rccU.        poultry  in  the  world. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Ponltry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET  A  LUn  A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PETALUM  A,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

1  (VlflNUFACTURED    B *V  aHn 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


BAKER'S 


TRAGELESS 

The  best  and  hand- 
iest farm  and  field 
harness  on  the  mar- 
ket. Must  be  tried 
to  be  appreciated. 

Endorsed  by 
thousands. 


TRY  IT 


Direct " 
Draft 


HARNESS 

Every  set  sold  is 
a  testimonial. 
A  saving  and  a 
comfort  to  every 
farmer  and  fruit 
grower.  Perfect 
satisfaction 
guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  214~Main  Street,  BURNT  HILLS,  N.  Y 


3  or  4-Horse. 

MUVABIE 


Weeds,  Works  under  Trees  Without  Side-drafts. 

60C0  sold  In  six  years,  giving  the  hiehest  satisfaction. 
For  orchard,  field  or  vineyard.  Furrows,  hills.  One 
horse,  convertible  into  2  3.  or  t  horse  machines.  Cheap- 
est and  strongest  made.   Illustrated  circulars. 

614  HILL  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


Malcolm  Macleod 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infrl'.gement,  etc  DEWEY,  8TKONU  &  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Ual.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  V. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETAIUMA.  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.  MBCHHM, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO..  CAL. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  feed 
tabic  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIOi 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Sll 

PROF.  F.  W.  WOOL 

ACRE  OF  CORN 

d i ts possibilities.     i*\V  Geu'x  AEt«- 


[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16  IS  Drunim  St. 
San  Francisco 


Price,  10c  iu  stamps 


No  .Smoke  Honso.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  (Jives  delicious  tlnvor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  li.ru.uscr  &  Itro.,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

20K  California  St..  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


™»  FURS 

and  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

McMillan  fur  &  wool  oo.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 
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The  Receivership  Movement. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  2200  votes 
and  need  about  250  more  to  elect  re- 
ceivers for  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association.  We  got  these  votes  in 
response  to  our  postal  cards.  Now 
that  the  election  is  past  we  shall  make 
another  effort.  I  think  we  shall  get 
enough  votes  within  a  week  to  elect 
the  receivers.  The  law  provides  that 
the  Association  be  closed  by  a  board  of 
receivers.  The  present  board  are  get- 
ting good  salaries  and  do  not  intend  to 
quit  while  there  is  considerable  money 
in  sight.  They  have  commenced  law 
suits  that  will  keep  them  in  office  for 
four  years  at  least.  If  we  are  elected, 
I  think  we  can  arbitrate  all  the  differ- 
ences and  close  out  the  Association  in 
three  or  four  months.  I  am  sure  that 
the  growers  will  get  more  money  out 
of  the  Association  by  electing  receivers 
than  by  keeping  the  present  board  in 
office.  The  board — those  members  in 
San  Jose  who  are  getting  pay — are 
working  hard  to  prevent  our  election. 
It  is  costing  about  $1500  a  month  to 
pay  current  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion. C.  W.  Childs. 
San  Jose. 

Money  for  the  Raisins. 

The  directors  of  the  California  Raisin 
Growers'  Association,  says  the  Repub- 
lican, have  already  paid  out  as  much 
money  as  the  entire  crop  of  last  year 
brought.  Up  to  the  10th  inst.,  the 
Association  had  received  $1,712,592  25, 
and  had  paid  to  the  growers  $1,568,- 
147.40,  having  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$144,444  85. 

The  total  amount  paid  out  last  year 
was  $1,648,178.12. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  amount 
of  money  on  hand  Monday  night  was  in 
excess  of  that  paid  out  during  the 
whole  of  last  year,  and  that  paid  out, 
while  a  little  less  than  the  whole  of  last 
year's  receipts,  is  now,  with  yester- 
day's payment,  in  excess  of  last  year's 
return  for  the  whole  crop. 

The  Association  received  in  October 
$1,253,655.55,  and  in  November  up  to 
closing  hours  of  the  10th,  $458,936.70, 
making  a  total  of  $1,712,592.25. 

There  was  paid  out  in  October  $1,- 
138,890.64,  and  in  November  up  to 
closing  hours  on  the  10th,  $429,956.76; 
making  a  total  of  $1,568,147.40,  and 
leaving  a  balance  still  on  hand  of  $144,- 
444  85. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  activity  at 
present  among  the  packers  to  secure 
raisins  of  the  particular  grades  they 
desire. 

The  packers  are  also  having  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  cars.  Some- 
times they  have  to  wait  two  or  three 
days  for  a  car.  This  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate  at  the  present  time,  es- 
pecially to  the  seeders,  as  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  seeded  raisins  now. 
This  car  shortage  is  not  a  local  matter, 
it  being  general  over  the  country.  It 
is  due  to  the  exceptionally  large  crops 
and  the  neglect  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  provide  for  the  situation. 

Sustained  Healdsburg  Growers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
branch  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
Association,  a  resolution  endorsing  the 
Healdsburg  members  in  their  protest 
against  the  division  of  receipts  made 
by  the  Association  was  unanimously 
adopted.  The  Healdsburg  members 
think  the  growers  of  Santa  Clara  were 
given  a  price  differential  of  $15  a  ton, 
when  the  rate  justified  only  about  $2.50. 
Treasurer  Bond,  of  the  C.  C.  F.  A.,  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  it  would 
take  a  week  to  figure  out  what  was 
coming  to  the  Healdsburg  growers. 
Lawyer  Titus,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
agreed  to  represent  the  growers  on  a 
contingent  fee.  Many  Healdsburg 
growers  have  signed  the  agreement, 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  it  to  Geyser- 
ville,  Cloverdale,  Ukiah,  Santa  Rosa 
and  other  points  for  signatures. 


Month  After  **anth  a  cold  sticks,  and  seems 
to  tear  holes  In  you-  throat.  Are  you  aware  that 
oven  a  stubborn  and  long-neglected  cold  Is  cured 
with  Allen's  Lurg  li  ii.samy  Cough  and  worry  no 
longer. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong*  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  P.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  Issued  to  Pacific  coast  In- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING   NOVEMBER  4,  1902. 

712,474.— Gas  Generator— D.  Barnard,  Bakers- 

field.  Cal. 

712,838.— Fdrnace  —  C.  S.  Patchelder.  Spokane, 
Wi'h. 

712,658.— r^ORN  Parer— E.  Dellwlg,  Sin  Jose,  Cal. 
712,659  —Motor  Connections— Donnatln  &Green- 

amyer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
712,681 — Chdte  Gate-H.  L.  Dunn,  Seneca,  Cal. 
712,998.— Can  Body  Former — J.  Eldrldge.  S.  F. 
712,917.— Baby  Carriage  Seat— M.  Elwert,  Lodl, 

Cal. 

712,786.— Doll— W.  G  Flint,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
712.967  —Animal  Exterminator— J.  V.  Goulardt, 

Haywards,  Cal. 
7 12,530.— Cdrrycomb  -  J   Herfert,  Tucker,  Wash. 
712  677.— Marine  Propulsion  —  R.  B.  Hewson, 

S.  F. 

7 1 2.795. — Calculating  Machine— A.  Hoch,  Ala- 
meda, Cal 

712,880.— Subsoil  Plow— T  J  Hubbell,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

712,938.— Soldering  Iron— A.  G.  Kaufman.  S.  F. 

712,941.— stocking— M.  Lamond.  Oakland,  Cal. 

712,899.— Hat  Fastener  -Leu  &  Sjostrom,  Los 
Angoles,  Cal. 

712,696. — Briquette  Machine— R.  Martin,  S.  F. 

712.698.— Bicycle— J.  W.  Master,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

712,838.— Rotary  Scraper— R.  H.  McCaughey, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

712,576  —Dental  Tool— J.  F.  O.  MoMath,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

712,953.— Toe  Clip  -  F.  J.  &  W.  H.  McMonles,  Port- 
land, Or. 

712,701.— Dental  Tool— A.  F.  Merrlman  Jr.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

712,94-.— Ship  Loading  Device— W.  F.  Mills,  S.  F. 
712,959.— Hoisting  Hook— C.  F.  Pohlman,  Spo- 

k  i  '■  W&fcfa 

712,592.— Rock  Drill— J.  Puechagut,  Black  Dia- 
mond, Wash. 

712,721.— Vaporizer— N.  L.  Rlgby,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

712,722  —Game  Table— E.  R.  Robbins,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

712,729.— Clock— H.  Schumacher,  S.  F. 

712,734.— Boring  Drill— A.  C.  Shuster,  Bakers 
field,  Cal. 

712,612.— Ballot  Marker— T.  C.  Spelling,  S.  F. 

713.040  — Dental  Bridge  Work— E.  L  Townsend, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

713.041  —Dental  Tool— E.  L.  Townsend,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

712,983— Hammer— G.  F.  VotJht,  S.  F. 
7i2.988.— Gas  Stove— T.  R.  Warren,  Glendale.  Cal. 
713,030  — Aderess  Holder— D.  E.  Werts,  Grants 
Pass  Or. 

712,879.— Oil  Burner— D.  C.  Wllgus,  S.  F. 


Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  can  be 
left  with: 

Lakeport— "Hear  Lake  Press"  office. 
TJavlsvllle— W.  H.  Scott.  ■Enterprise"  office. 
Woodland— "Dally  Mall"  office. 
Vacavllle— C.  L.  Adslt.  "Reporter"  office. 
Blnghamton— J.  C.  Kennedy,  teacher 
Hanford— F.  V.  Dewey.   Journal"  office. 
Sanger— E.  P.  Dewey.  "Herald"  office. 
Reedley— F.  S.  Knauer,  P.  M. 
Dlnuba — H.  Hurst,  of  tne  "  Alta  Advocate." 
Exeter— Fred  Page,  of  the  "  fun." 
Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette  " 
Portervllle— Lumley  Bros.,  of  the  "  Enterprise." 

With  whom  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  new  subscribers  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Special  attention  to  buying  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise for  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from 
San  Francisco.  Christmas  shopping  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Write  for  prices  and  further  informa- 
tion. Bank  references. 

ROOT.  B. 

519  Mission  St.,  Room  406, 


HflIRD, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PAGE 

So  Many  Farmers 

have  found  PAGE  Fences  better,  It  Is  certainly 
worth  your  trouble  to  Investigate  thoir  qualities. 
PAUK  WOVEN  W I  It  k  FKNCK  CO..  A  OKI  AN,  MICH. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  ont  block  weit  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Oax. 
0»en  All  Tear.    :   A.  VAH  DEK  RALLLBB,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  128;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  (50.  Established  1884.  Send  for  Circular 

FRANK  DALTON  CO., 

Shipping;  and  Commission  Merchants, 

 DEALERS  in 

BEANS,  POTATOES,  GRAIN,  DRIED  FRUITS, 

DECIDUOUS  AND  CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Car  Lots  a  Specialty.  Send  Samples. 

224  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  ctireil. 
Uovf,  comii»ou-6tj!.*u  method, 
not  exnenfttT©.    No  cure,  no  j 
par-   KKEI"..  A  rrsetlCTM.  Ill-  * 
ustratcd  tteallM  on  thcat<t»c-i 
jk  leteoutn n'  i  •••>'-  '     j  \ 
«V«u  n»k  ,ur         h  •  •■         "  I 
V      Klein  Ins'""  '•'o'mtR, 
"Moo  Bloc* lx>  <»r3.  III.  * 


pi  I  DTI  I  D  P  CDRRDwhlleyou  work.  You 
•»  v  ■  1  w  r»  &  nay  $4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS.  Box  s.o.  Wostbrook,  Maine. 


350,000 

Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  prloe  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies—the most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 

DROP  C8  A  POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY. 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG"  VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  Including  needle   2  50 

Per  packap/e  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  b  cklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYIIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 

PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy. 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECILIAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


Eamcs  Tricycle  Co., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 
of  Improved  designs  of  Tricycles, 
Tricycle  Chairs  for  Invalids,  and 
various  models  of  rolling  Chairs. 

«5f- Chairs  sold,  rented  and  ex- 
changed. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on 
application. 

EAMES  TRICYCLE  CO., 

2020  Market  St.    San  Francisco. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  Jt  jt 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

"Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  MOW  TO  GROW  THE!*!." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.0O,  postpaid  anywhere. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — This  Grange  met  at 
its  hall  on  the  15th.  After  reading  and 
■approval  of  minutes  of  the  last  previous 
meeting,  the  committee  on  memorial 
resolutions  on  the  death  of  Alpha 
Messer,  past  lecturer  of  the  National 
Grange,  submitted  a  report  which  was 
approved.  Circular  No.  2  from  State 
Grange,  giving  names  and  addresses  of 
standing  committees,  was  read. 

The  subject  of  the  day  was  then  con- 
sidered: "Carelessness  is  a  greater 
hinderance  to  success  than  laziness." 

The  subject  was  well  discussed, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  one  present 
expressed  some  view  on  the  subject, 
the  opinion  of  many  being  that  negli- 
gence is  the  outgrowth  of  laziness,  and 
that  the  industrious,  negligent  person 
is  the  very  rare  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  question  box  was  then  opened 
and  the  following  questions  drawn  from 
it: 

1.  Will  the  present  raisin  combine 
last  or  will  it,  like  so  many  other  farm- 
ers' combinations,  burst  up  in  a  short 
time? 

2.  Are  the  conditions  for  dairying  as 
good  in  this  county  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  State? 

3.  What  is  the  cause  of  roup  in  chick- 
ens and  what  is  the  remedy? 

The  Raisin  Association. — Replying 
to  the  first  question,  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed was  that  the  present  raisin 
combination  is  the  best,  so  far,  ever 
organized,  that  sales  are  prompt,  prices 
such  as  pay  the  producer  a  fair  com- 
pensation and  furnish  the  product  to 
the  consumer  at  a  price  which  will  pro- 
mote the  largest  consumption;  that 
these  desirable,  satisfactory  results  can 
only  be  had  through  the  co-operation  of 
all  the  raisin  producers,  and,  as  long  as 
such  satisfactory  results  can  be  had  by 
co-operation,  it  will  be  nothing  short  of 
madness  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to 
abandon  a  system  of  sales  which  bring 
such  good  results.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  time  and  experience  will  de- 
velop the  necessity  of  some  change  in 
details,  but  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  raisins, 
in  the  quantities  they  are  now  produced 
in  California,  can  never  be  made  a  prof- 
itable crop,  except  by  co-operation  in 
marketing,  for  this  reason  it  is  not  a 
supposable  case  the  raisin  combine  will 
burst  up  in  a  short  time. 

Tulare  Dairying. — As  to  the  suc- 
cess in  dairying,  it  was  reasoned  that 
the  conditions  in  this  county  are  as  fav- 
orable for  successful  dairying  as  they 
are  in  any  county  in  the  State.  It 
takes  certain  conditions  to  make  any 
business,  in  a  commercial  sense,  suc- 
cessful. The  article  for  sale  must  be 
such  as  there  is  at  that  point  a  demand 
for,  the  price  must  be  within  the  limit 
the  market  will  pay  for  it;  that  price 
must  be  such  as  will  pay  a  reasonable 
remuneration  to  the  producer;  the 
climatic  conditions,  with  a  fertile  suit- 
able soil  and  reasonable  diligence,  must 
be  such  as  will  enable  the  article  to  be 
produced  and  sold  with  a  just  compen- 
sation to  the  producer  at  the  price  the 
market  is  offering.  Tulare  county  has 
all  these  incidents  to  successful  dairy- 
ing, the  climate  is  salubrious,  stock  of  all 
kinds,  including  dairy  cows,  can  with  as 
little  cost  be  kept  as  well  as  they  can 
in  any  county,  forage  plants  in  as  great 
abundance  and  variety  of  the  most 
nutritious  nature  are  grown  as  cheaply 
as  in  any  other  county,  the  facilities  for 
marketing  are  good  and,  as  compared 
with  other  portions  of  the  State,  the 
cost  of  land  is  low.  The  conditions  for 
successful  dairying  are  as  good  in  this 
county  as  they  are  in  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. If  more  dairying  has  not  here- 
tofore been  carried  on  in  this  county  it 
is  because  other  industries  seem  to  offer 
opportunities  for  greater  compensa- 
tion. It  is  now  being  realized,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  safer  business 
than  cattle  raising  with  a  milk  produc- 
tion for  dairying. 

Roup. — In  discussing  the  third  ques- 
tion it  was  said  roup  in  chickens  is 
caused  by  exposure  to  drafts.  The  face 
of  the  chicken  is  red  and  swollen,  the 
wattles  are  also  swollen;  in  this  stage  it 
has  been  cured  by  dipping  a  feather  in 


a  solution  of  coal  oil  and  bluestone,  forc- 
ing open  the  mouth  of  the  chicken  and 
forcing  the  feather  down  its  throat.  This 
should  be  done  about  four  times  a  day 
for  two  days.  It  will  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disease  have  a  good  effect;  in  a 
more  malignant  shape,  when  the  eyes 
swell  and  there  comes  a  cheesy  forma- 
tion behind  them,  the  best  treatment  is 
a  prompt  application  of  the  hatchet. 

As  to  the  desirability  of  the  chicken 
business,  one  brother  stated  in  two 
months  last  past,  from  377  chickens  he 
had  sold  in  this  low-priced  market 
$130.45  worth  of  eggs. 

At  the  next  meeting  the  Grange  will 
elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
by  a  good  dinner  to  themselves  and 
friends  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the 
Order.  The  topic  for  the  day  will  be, 
"What  systematic  effort  can  be  made 
in  this  Grange  the  coming  year  that 
will  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  educa- 
tional work?" 

In  discussing  the  dairy  business,  one 
brother  stated  he  cuts  a  common  alkali 
weed,  mixes  it  with  alfalfa  and  feeds  it 
as  a  ration  to  his  milk  cows;  from  each 
of  the  cows  so  feed  he  has  realized  for 
cream  $40  to  $45  for  the  year,  the  milk 
being  calculated  as  worth  $10  a  year 
more.    Can  Humboldt  county  beat  that? 

J.  T. 

The  National  Grange. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange  began  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  Nov. 
12,  with  delegates  from  twenty-six 
States  in  attendance. 

Grand  Master  Aaron  Jones,  in  his 
annual  address,  congratulated  the  or- 
der on  its  wonderful  prosperity  during 
the  past  year.  An  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  order,  he  declared, 
was  to  make  the  farming  industry 
more  important  and  profitable,  and  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cost  of 
production  can  be  reduced  from  10%  to 
25%,  and  the  aggregate  production  of 
the  farms  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  50%  to  100%  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  methods. 

The  causes  of  present  unsatisfactory 
conditions  were  said  to  be  many,  and 
Master  Jones  enumerated  excessive 
charges  and  discrimination  in  trans- 
portation, exorbitant  storage  charges, 
large  commission  shortage,  unequal 
taxation,  local  and  national  dealings  in 
options  on  Boards  of  Trade,  trusts, 
adulteration  of  food  products  and 
official  oppressive  severity. 

Farmers  were  advised  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  their  products  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  secure  to  them  what 
justly  belongs  to  them,  and  to  this  end 
Master  Jones  recommended  that  the 
farmer  should  never  lose  control  of  his 
property  until  it  is  needed  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  following  recommendations  in 
the  line  of  national  legislation  were 
made: 

The  extension  of  free  rural  mail  de- 
livery; postal  savings  banks;  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  the  peo- 
ple; a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
Congress  power  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol trusts  and  other  combinations;  en- 
largement of  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commission;  regulation  of  the 
use  of  shoddy;  pure  food  laws;  pro- 
vision for  the  extension  of  markets  for 
products  equally  with  manufactured 
articles;  the  enactment  of  an  an ti- trust 
law  clearly  defining  what  acts  on  the 
part  of  any  corporation  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare;  speedy 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal  by 
the  United  States,  and  a  speed  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  connecting 
the  Mississippi  with  the  great  lakes. 

The  report  of  Secretary  Trimble 
shows  that  last  year  256  new  Granges 
were  organized,  Michigan  leading  with 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  puriBers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produoes  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  druggists,  prioe  75c. 
-anillT  ~ 


ninety,  and  eighty-four  Granges  were 
reorganized.  For  the  last  quarter 
New  York  paid  a  per  capita  tax  on 
46,000  members. 

Michigan  is  second  with  32,000, 
Maine  paid  for  30,500  and  Ohio  for  20,- 
000.  Owing  to  the  small  per  capita 
tax  enacted  by  the  national  body,  the 
receipts  amounted  to  but  $9203,  and  it 
is  probable  that  within  the  next  year  a 
movement  will  be  started  to  increase 
the  tax  so  as  to  permit  of  more  exten- 
sive work  being  done. 


Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher. 

CHRONIC  DYSENTERY. 

To  THE  Editor: — A  good  many  year- 
lings here  are  dying  of  chronic  dysentery. 
Can  you  advise  me  how  best  to  treat  it  ? 
What  is  mostly  the  cause  of  It  ? — Reader, 
St.  Vincent,  Marin  county. 

To  the  Editor: — It  would  not  be  wise 
for  me  to  advise  treatment  of  your 
yearlings  for  dysentery,  as  there  are  so 
many  causes.  Better  consult  a  good 
local  veterinarian  or  write  the  experi- 
ment station,  Berkeley,  asking  that 
Dr.  A.  R.  Ward  be  sent  to  investigate 
the  trouble  and  advise  preventive  treat- 
ment. C.  W.  Fisher. 

San  Mateo. 


Itlaek  I. war  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  Insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  Insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


It  is  reported  that  seven  of  the  larg- 
est lumber  dealing  firms  in  Santa  Clara 
county  will  form  a  combine  within  the 
next  few  weeks  and  agree  upon  a 
schedule  of  "stable"  prices  for  producer 
and  consumer. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWN 
TllEKS 


BT  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  likeapocketknlfe.  Saws  any  kind  oftimberon 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  NOKE  timber  with  it  than 
2 men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  It  EASIER.  287 .01)0  in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMFNTH 
»nd  t*itlinonl»l.   from  thoUMMI.    Firm  order  secures  opener.  Addreai 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

65-67-59  No.  Jefferson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CSCalf  Feeder 


Gold  Medal 
Pan-American  Exp- 

Satisfactii 
guaran 


The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi- 
ment Stations. 
Easiest  to  operate  and  clean. 
No  valves  to  get  clogged 

f  foul 


Extra 
one  calf  pays 
for  two 
feeders, 


Price  $1.50.    Sent  postpaid  for  $1.75. 


Our  Cow's  Relief  is  guaranteed  to  cure  caked  bag  in 
12  to  14  hours.  Heals  chapped  or  cracked  teats, 
sores,  scratches,  etc.  Sample  box  by  mail  for  50  cts. 
"22  Valid  Reason,  Why  You  Should  V.e  a  Feeder,"frce. 
O.  H.  MFC.  CO..    DEPT.    17    LYNDON.  VT 


Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


For  Internal  and  External  applications  we 
have  found  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  of  great  value 
and  we  can  recommend  it  for  colds,  rheumatism 
or  fresh  wounds  and  bruises.  —  Christian  Era. 
Avoid  substitutes. 


Greek  contract  labor  is  gradually 
displacing  all  other  kind  on  the  Poke- 
gama  (Klamath  county)  Oregon  line  of 
railway.  

Direct  Shipments.  —  It  seems  as 
though  there  never  was  so  much  direct 
marketing  of  fruits  by  local  concerns 
as  this  year. 


Coast  Agents:    LILLY  BOOARDUS  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trees.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 


inches  long, 


%  9.00  per  1000. 
10.00  "  " 
11.60  "  " 
12.50  "  " 
15.00  "  " 
17.50  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere. 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  • 

4SO  SANTA  FE  AVE,,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  Kich  l^iver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions — over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  Hanagers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


I  will  snip  to  any  Station  In  the  Dnlted  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  

CIWILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


r  It  has  six  8-lDOh  Uds;  15-gallon  reservoir;  larce  warming  oloset:  oven  21  ins. 
f   deep,  17  ins  wide,  18  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x38  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.   Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 


AGENTS 
WAHTED. 


WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114, a\\\l^V™*' 
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EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO 


the  first  New  Deal  Plow  was 
built  by  the 

John  Dccrc  Plow  Co. 

and  it  was  by  far  the  best  Gang  Plow 
built  at  that  time.    Many  improve= 
ments  have  been  made  since 
then,  but  the 

New  Deal 

still  holds  the  lead. 

For  heavy  work  and  for  use  with  trac= 
tion  engines  we  construct  a  plow  with 
extra  heavy  beams  and  braces  at  a 
small  advance  in  price  over  the  regular 
plow.  All  gangs  are  now  equipped  with 
high  wheels  and  closed  end  dirt  proof 
boxes  All  bottoms  have  soft  center 
steel  mouldboards. 


Made  with  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  Bottoms. 
8,  10,  12  and  14  Inch  Cut. 


Write  for  Special  Circular  and  Prices. 


Dccre  Implement  Co. 

309  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  OLIVER  Portable 
POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Something  unique. 

Designed  and  constructed 
from  the  suggestions  of  several 
experienced  poultrymen. 

Almost  Vermin  Proof. 

Well  built  and  easily  handled 
by  two  men. 

We  can  build  them  cheaper 
than  you  can. 

Shipped  knocked  down. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


Send  for  TUutirattd  Catalogue  thniHnq 
other  Portable  Buildings,  and  Price  List. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO.. 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  Bat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4-11   Market   St.   San  Francisco 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  .2  years.  Everything  that  goes  into 
it  is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION  - Body,  34-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter,  4- bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Rpring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

Good  goods.    Easily  transported.    Easily  applied.    Perfect  covering. 
Let  us  send  you  sample. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEGINE,"  which  is  our  well  kuowu  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  au  instrument  that  costs  only  50c. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  &!^H%W?££tois*o..  : 
E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,    DEL/W/l/  ARE. 

manufaCureT^TGUNPOWDER. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting.     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXIV.    No.  22. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Victory  Over  the  Peach  Worm. 

We  have  kept  our  readers  fully  informed  of  the  results  of  the  University 
investigation  and  prescription  for  the  peach  worm,  or,  as  it  has  been  chiefly 
named  hitherto,  the  peach  moth,  in  the  orchards  of  Placer  county.  They  will 
remember  how  the  investigation  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodworth,  and  that  Mr.  Clarke,  by  his  sharp  sight 


The  Peach  Worm  and  Its  Injury  to  the  Fruit. 


Pupae  of  the  Second  Generation  of  Peach  Worms  in  Position  Upon  the  Fruit. 


and  ready  ingenuity,  soon  detected  the  time  at  which  a  winter  remedy  could  be  I  The  next  picture  shows  the  ruin  wrought  by  these  worms  when  left  to  work  it, 
most  effectively  applied,  and  what  that  remedy  proved  to  be.  This  information  I  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  the  crop,  while  in  contrast  is  the  crop  saved  by 
was  given  to  the  public  last  spring, 
early  enough  to  admit  of  its  imme- 
diate use,  and  really  enabled  the 
growers  to  save  many  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  peaches  while  the 
investigation  was  still  in  progress. 
Mr.  Clarke  showed  in  his  work  not 
only  scientific  acumen,  but  business- 
like promptness,  which  are  not  too 
often  combined  in  expert  investiga- 
tors. The  publication  covering  the 
season's  work  has  just  been  made  as 
Bulletin  144  of  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Berkeley.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  its  details  at 
another  time,  but  we  wish  now  to 
impress  several  very  significant  pic- 
tures upon  the  attention  of  our  peach 
growing  readers,  so  that  they  may 
clearly  understand  that  the  peach 
crop  can  be  saved  from  this  serious 
pest.  First  is  the  pest  itself,  dis- 
closed as  the  peach  is  parted,  with 

its  hateful  burrow  beginning  at  the  stem  end  and  extending  around  the  pit,  i  spraying,  less  than  1%  being  lost.  Could  any  showing  be  more  eloquent  ?  Last 
with  the  attending  deposit  of  excrement.    The  next  picture  shows  the  exterior  I  are  pictures  showing  the  means  by  which  the  victory  was  secured. 

of  peaches  upon  which  the  worm  has  located  itself  for   

pupation.  The  place  is  usually  at  the  stem  end  of  the  /  /  / 
peach  and  not  generally  the  same  one  in  which  it  has 
been  burrowing,  as  though  the  worm  understood  that  a 
sound  peach  is  a  better  resting  place  than  one  decaying 
in  the  center.  After  a  little  time  the  moth  appears  aod 
lays  eggs,  from  which  worms  enter  the  later  peaches. 


From  unsprayed  orchard  having  75%  loss.  From  well-sprayed  orchard  having  less  than  1%  lose. 

Showing  Two  Ways  of  Disposing  of  the  Peach  Crop— A  Striking  Suggestion. 


Boiling  the  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Spray. 


Spray  ing^Outf  it  Applying  the  |  Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Spray. 
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The  Week. 

The  horticultural  event  of  the  week  is  the  opening 
of  the  citrus  fair  in  the  grand  nave  of  the  ferry  build- 
ing in  this  city.  The  handsome  apartment,  some- 
thing like  600  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  with  mosaic 
floor,  tiled  walls  and  trussed  ceiling,  is  now  the  envi- 
ronment of  a  dozen  or  more  artistically  planned  and 
decorated  booths  enclosing  fruit  and  fruit  products 
largely  of  the  citrus  connection.  The  display  is  de- 
lightful and  it  stands  right  in  the  way  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  non-residents  who  will  enter  the  city 
during  the  time  of  its  maintenance,  not  to  speak  of 
the  other  thousands  of  metropolitans  who  will  thus 
get  new  idea  and  appreciation  of  the  splendid  back 
country  of  San  Francisco.  As  we  go  to  press  one 
day  earlier  than  usual  this  week,  the  display  is  being 
completed,  and  by  Thanksgiving  day  the  display  will 
be  ready  for  the  throngs  who  will  make  a  visit  to  it 
one  of  the  features  of  their  Thanksgiving  declara- 
tions. And  it  will  be  well  to  do  so.  Thanksgiving 
for  this  glorious  State  and  for  the  splendid  things 
which  man  can  do  here,  in  co-operation  with  a  gener- 
ous Creator's  bounty,  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
devout  things  which  an  appreciative  people  can  do. 
And,  while  giving  thanks,  all  can  resolve  to  do  some- 
thing to  push  the  development  of  the  State  along 
lines  of  honest  industry  and  righteous  living,  and  this 
too  is  a  devout  resolution  befitting  the  day.  May  all 
to  whom  this  message  may  come  participate  in  this 
practical  form  of  worshipful  thanksgiving — in  person 
if  they  can:  in  spirit  if  they  are  too  distant,  for  ' 
thankfulness  for  God's  gifts  to  California  and  resolu- 
tion to  be  more  worthy  of  them,  can  be  the  fervent 
emotion  of  every  Californian  wherever  he  may  be. 

Wheat  is  still  moving  upward  and  within  the  last 
few  days  is  going  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Barley  has 
also  ascended,  while  oats  and  corn  are  strong  and 
rye,  of  all  the  cereals,  is  a  laggard.  Even  Egyptian 
corn  is  selling  at  advances,  and  will  be  largely  used 
for  feed  in  place  of  barley,  which  is  so  sharply  wanted 
abroad.  All  feedstuffs  are  firm  and  hay  and  straw 
have  joined  in  the  onward  procession.  Meats  are  in 
good  shape — hogs  alone  shading  in  sympathy  with 
reduced  values  of  pork  products.  High  prices  seem 
to  have  wrought  their  usual  work  with  butter  and 
eggs,  for  people  stop  short  at  their  limits  and  de- 
clines are  noted  in  our  Market  Review  this  week. 
Cheese  travels  in  a  special  car  and  is  in  too  light  sup- 
ply to  recede.  The  prediction  of  a  good  Thanksgiv- 
ing poultry  trade  which  we  made  seems  to  be  veri- 
fied so  far,  for  receipts  have  been  light,  though  tur- 
keys are  flying  in  from  all  around  the  sky.  Potatoes 


and  onions  have  done  fairly  well,  considering  the 
ample  supplies.  The  fresh  fruit  market  has  no 
notable  features;  citrus  fruits  are  plentiful  and  not 
over  brisk.  Dried  fruit  has  strong  features — even 
prunes  are  looking  better.  There  is  much  in  the 
situation  to  encourage  planters  who  plant  wisely. 
Honey  is  about  the  same,  with  a  good  look  to  it. 

The  Water  and  Forest  Association  will  meet  in  this 
city  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Dec.  5th,  at  10:30  a.  m. 
As  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  will  then  be  in  ses- 
sion, there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  our  horticul- 
turists to  show  more  interest  in  the  irrigation  and 
forestry  movement  which  will  be  disclosed  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  Legislature.  Great  things  are 
planned  in  revision  of  laws  and  promotion  of  expert 
investigations  in  co-operation  with  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  should  take  part  in  shaping  policies 
aright.  Let  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rurai,  Press 
take  their  fit  place  in  all  such  progressive  councils. 

None  can  yet  tell  in  what  shape  the  oleomargarine 
issue  will  be  revived  at  the  coming  Congress,  but  it  is 
likely  enough  to  arise  with  considerable  force.  The 
bogus  dairy  product  people  are  not  going  to  suffer  in 
patience  if  they  can  help  themselves,  and  their  law- 
yers are  already  probing  for  holes  in  existing  legis- 
lation. One  can  more  readily  appreciate  how  much 
the  bogus  interest  can  afford  to  spend  in  such  effort 
when  he  knows  that  since  the  law  against  yellowing 
the  bogus  product  went  into  effect  on  July  1st  last. 
During  the  three  months  the  total  amount  of  colored 
oleo  upon  which  the  tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  was 
paid  was  only  18,252  pounds.  Uncolored  oleo  which 
paid  }  cent  tax  in  July  amounted  to  1,799,602  pounds, 
August  1,415,553  pounds  and  September  1,798,305 
pounds.  This  is  much  below  the  average  sale  of  oleo 
during  previous  years.  To  be  exact,  the  total  sales 
of  oleomargarine  for  the  same  quarter  of  last  year 
was  about  10,750,000  pounds,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  was  sold  this  year  during  the  same 
period.  To  lose  a  sale  for  5,000,000  pounds  of  fat  in 
three  months  is  enough  to  make  the  slaughterers 
mad  and  wild  for  their  old  freedom  to  color  the  fat 
yellow  like  butter.  They  will  get  it  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  law  books  and  coin  sacks.  Look  out  for 
them. 

The  Chinese  may,  after  all,  teach  the  Californians 
of  American  persuasion  how  to  co  operate.  It  is  re- 
ported that  in  the  Stockton  district  a  corporation 
known  as  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Association  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  large  owners  among  the  Chi- 
nese of  the  island  and  river  districts,  so  that  by  the 
combine  two-thirds  of  the  potato  crop  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  will  be  under  control.  Already  large 
consignments  have  been  sent  to  Los  Angeles  and 
south  into  Texas.  It  is  the  intention  eventually  to 
cover  all  Missouri  river  points.  Lee  Yuen,  the  gen- 
eral manager,  in  speaking  of  the  association,  says: 
"  It  is  our  i  aim  to  do  away  with  the  middleman  by 
selling  direct.  If  the  commission  man  can  make  on 
car  lots,  I  don't  see  why  we  can't  combine  and  realize 
the  same  as  he  does.  And  by  handling  large  ship- 
ments we  expect  to  get  better  rates  in  transporta- 
tion. The  downward  tendency  of  prices  compelled 
us  to  do  something  to  protect  ourselves." 
Yes,  that  is  just  the  way  our  white  co-operators 
have  talked,  but  to  mass  strength  enough  to  do  the 
things  talked  of  fairly  to  all  concerned,  and  do  them 
economically  and  wisely,  has  seldom  been  attained. 
Let  us  see  whether  the  Chinamen  will  be  more  dis- 
posed to  trust  each  other  and  to  refrain  from  cinch- 
ing each  other. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wants  to 
know  some  more  things  about  California  fruit  trans- 
portation and  will  meet  in  Los  Angeles  December  15 
to  hear  testimony  on  the  following  points:  Whether 
the  defendant  carriers  pool  their  citrus  fruit  traffic 
or  divide  the  earnings  therefrom;  whether  the 
blanket  rate  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds  upon  oranges 
and  other  citrus  fruits  from  southern  California  to 
points  on  and  east  of  the  Missouri  river  and  the  mini- 
mum carload  weight  of  26,000  pounds  are  unjust  or 
unreasonable  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute; 
whether  the  statute  applies  to  the  charges  for  refrig- 
erating, and,  if  so,  whether  these  refrigerating 
charges  are  unjust  or  unreasonable.  These  will  be 
good  things  to  know  and  we  hope  the  Commission  will 
get  a  good  deal  of  comfort  out  of  a  winter  visit  to 
California  while  listening  to  testimony  about  them. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Bad  Alfalfa  Seed. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  alfalfa  seed  of 
which  I  wish  you  to  make  a  careful  test  of  its  germi- 
nating power,  of  the  per  cent  and  kind  of  foreign 
seeds  in  it,  and  also  if  they  are  a  kind  that  would  be 
injurious  to  have  on  the  land.  Let  me  know  if  this 
seed  would  be  rated  as  a  first-class  quality. — Mer- 
chant, Shasta  county. 

Testing  seed  is  an  expert  matter  requiring  special 
skill  and  appliances  and  much  time  for  careful  obser- 
vation. We  cannot  undertake  it  as  an  editorial  func- 
tion It  is,  however,  of  great  importance,  and  to 
give  our  readers  an  idea  of  how  desirable  it  is  for 
both  sellers  and  purchasers  of  seed  to  know  exactly 
what  they  are  dealing  in  we  have  secured  a  full 
treatment  of  the  above  sample  by  Miss  Alice  F. 
Crane,  2316  Clay  street,  San  Francisco,  who  is  a  pro- 
fessional tester  and  examiner  of  seeds,  and  her  re- 
port is  as  follows  : 

Germination  :  The  germination  tests  were  made 
in  soil,  the  seeds  being  grown  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  of  soil,  heat  and  moisture.  The  aver- 
age per  cent  of  germination  is  23. 

Purity  Test :  There  was  1J%,  by  weight,  of  im- 
purities, consisting  of  dirt,  stems,  weed  seeds  and 
seeds  of  timothy  (Phleum  pratense).  In  five  ounces 
of  the  alfalfa  seed  the  following  foreign  seeds  were 
found : 

No.  Seed. 


1.  Goose  foot  (lamb's  quarters)  576 

2.  Timothy  grass  205 

3.  Chess  (cheat)   18 

4.  Yellow  burr  weed  (fire  weed)   10 

5.  Common  yellow  mustard   6 

6.  Eichinospermum  redowskii   4 

7.  Dock   3 


Chenopodium  album  is  a  troublesome  weed  that 
grows  in  all  localities,  and  seeds  abundantly.  Chess 
or  cheat  (Bromus  secalinus)  is  much  condemned  in 
the  Eastern  States,  where  it  is  a  very  troublesome 
weed  in  grain  fields.  There  is  a  common  fallacy  that 
wheat  turns  into  this  weed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
sometimes  grows  where  clean  seed  has  been  sown. 
We  believe  that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  retain  their 
vitality  for  a  long  time,  and  often  grow  after  hav- 
ing remained  in  the  soil  for  a  number  of  years.  As 
Bromus  secalinus  is  suitable  for  a  forage  plant,  it 
would  perhaps  not  be  injurious  to  sow  it  with  alfalfa. 

The  seeds  of  yellow  burr  weed  and  of  Eichinosper- 
mum are  carried  by  the  hair  of  animals  and.by  cloth- 
ing to  which  they  adhere. 

In  sowing  one  pound  of  this  alfalfa  seed  (only  23% 
of  which  will  germinate)  you  would  sow  about  2630 
foreign  seeds.  Judging  by  the  list  of  weed  seeds 
named  above,  it  is  possible  that  the  alfalfa  seed  was 
raised  in  one  of  the  Middle  Western  States. 

The  foregoing  shows  quite  clearly  that  if  our  mer- 
chant friend  laid  in  a  stock  of  such  seed  he  would 
work  havoc  with  the  interests  of  his  customers  and, 
indirectly,  with  his  own.  His  course  in  securing  tes- 
timony to  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  very  commend- 
able. Large  buyers  or  associations  of  small  buyers 
should  secure  such  evidenee  for  their  own  protection 
by  securing  samples  and  having  determinations  made. 
If  Miss  Crane's  surmise  that  the  seed  came  from  the 
Middle  West  is  correct,  it  is  important  that  all  seed 
dealers  give  heed  to  this  matter.  If  that  district  is 
to  produce  seed  of  such  low  germinating  power  and 
so  loaded  with  foul  weeds,  our  buyers  should  insist 
upon  having  California  see"d,  properly  grown,  and  let 
the  people  in  the  central  district  enjoy  their  own 
seeds.   

Pruning  Peach  and  Almond  Trees. 

To  TnE  Editor: — I  have  forty  acres  of  peach  trees 
which  have  not  been  pruned  for  the  last  five  years. 
They  have  made  a  big  wood  growth,  especially  the 
clings,  and  I  am  anxious  to  know  how  to  proceed 
with  the  pruning,  and  can  you  name  a  good  book  on 
the  subject  ?  The  varieties  I  have  are  Muirs,  Early 
Crawfords,  and  Orange  and  Lemon  clings.  Muirs 
being  a  slow-growing  tree,  I  presume  should  not  be 
cut  back  so  severely  as  the  other  varieties.  I  also 
have  ten  acres  of  almonds,  seven  years  old,  five  acres 
of  which  were  fairly  covered  with  nuts,  the  other 
five  having  none  on  at  all.  Most  of  the  almond  trees 
are  being  taken  out  owing  to  the  late  frosts  nipping 
the  blossoms.  My  five  acres  seem  to  be  in  a  some- 
what sheltered  position,  with  the  result  that  mine 
bear  and  others  do  not.  These  trees  have  not  been 
pruned  at  all.  Will  you  kindly  enlighten  me  on  this 
subject  ?  Would  you  advise  heavy  pruning  or  not, 
and  when  it  should  be  done  for  best  results.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  cut  the  bark  of  the  trunks  in  order 
to  allow  a  freer  flow  of  sap  ? — New  Comer,  Orange 
county. 

The  fullest  account  of  pruning  peaches,  with  illus- 
trations representing  the  methods  of  leading  peach 
growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  given  in  our 
book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 
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Success  in  growing  the  peach  depends  upon  regular  | 
cutting  back  to  promote  the  growth  of  new  wood  each 
year  and  to  prevent  the  tree  from  becoming  too 
rangy  in  its  growth.  It  is  usual  to  cut  back  the  new 
growth  about  one-half,  but  this  will  depend  something 
upon  the  variety.  Another  effect  of  cutting  back 
the  new  wood  is  to  prevent  the  tree  from  overbear- 
ing and,  in  connection  with  regular  thinning,  to  se- 
cure a  good  amount  of  large,  merchantable  fruit. 
Experience  has  amply  proved  that  the  profit  from 
peach  growing  and  the  continued  vigor  of  the  tree 
are  both  conditioned  upon  regular  pruning.  The 
growth  of  the  almond  tree  is  somewhat  different  and 
about  the  only  pruning  that  is  done  for  bearing  trees 
is  to  prevent  the  shoots  from  becoming  too  numerous. 
Very  little  shortening-in  or  cutting  back  is  done. 
Many  almond  trees  have  been  taken  out  because 
they  were  in  frosty  situations  and  this  seems  to  be 
the  only  thing  to  do  with  them,  unless  you  wish  to 
work  them  over  to  prunes  or  peaches,  for  the  almond 
takes  kindly  to  the  budding-in  of  these  fruits.  It  is 
very  seldom  necessary  to  cut  the  bark  of  a  tree  in 
order  to  further  freer  growth,  but  sometimes,  if  the 
tree  is  evidently  bark-bound,  such  treatment  is  de- 
sirable. 

California  Egg  Production. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  received  several  California 
papers  in  which  the  quotations  of  eggs  run  as  high 
as  45  cents  per  dozen  wholesale.  This  price  is  so 
high  compared  with  what  we  have  been  used  to,  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  possibly  fowls  do  not  do  well  in 
California.  Is  this  a  fact,  if  so,  what  is  the  cause  ? — 
Reader,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  quotation  which  you  see  in  California  papers  of 
eggs  at  45  cents  per  dozen,  wholesale,  is  true.  In 
fact,  they  went  to  55  cents  last  week.  It  applies, 
however,  only  to  fresh  eggs  straight  from  the  farm; 
meantime  there  are  large  quantities  of  eggs  from 
cold  storage  and  also  eggs  brought  here  from  East- 
ern States,  which  are  going  at  much  lower  figures, 
say  25  to  30  cents.  Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  for 
a  short  period  fresh  laid  eggs  are  very  scarce  and 
our  readers  have  not  found  it  practicable  to  increase 
the  quantity.  Eggs  are,  however,  as  a  general 
thing  high  in  California,  so  that  the  introduction  of 
Eastern  eggs  continues  nearly  through  the  year;  ex- 
cept when  the  Eastern  prices  run  very  high  and 
then  there  is  some  movement  of  California  fresh  eggs 
to  the  Eastern  States.  This  occurs  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter.  There  is  also  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  Eastern  poultry  disposed  of  in  our  markets. 
It  comes  overland  in  specially  constructed  triple- 
decked  cars  alive,  and  also  in  refrigerator  cars, 
dead.  There  is  opportunity  for  the  extension  of  the 
California  poultry  interest  and  good  returns  for  any 
one  who  masters  the  local  difficulties,  understands 
the  business  thoroughly  and  has  liking  and  devotion 
for  it.  Some  of  our  prosperous  localities  are  those 
in  which  the  poultry  interest  has  reached  highest  de- 
velopment. Some  facts  along  this  line  may  be  found 
on  page  342  of  this  issue. 

Bitter  Cucumbers. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  what  makes  bitter 
cucumbers  and  is  there  a  remedy? — Grower,  Escon- 
dido. 

Cucumbers  are  very  apt  to  be  bitter  if  the  plant  is 
unthrifty  for  lack  of  moisture;  that  is,  cucumbers 
suffering  from  drouth  will  often  be  very  bitter,  and 
this  can  be  prevented  by  supplying  water  in  season 
so  that  more  rapid  growth  could  be  attained.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  the  seed  from  poorly  grown  speci- 
mens produces  bitter  cucumbers.  We  think  the 
trouble  will  seldom  be  encountered  if  the  plants  are 
grown  quickly  and  with  abundant  moisture,  but  it 
is  also  important  that  seed  be  taken  only  from  well- 
grown  specimens,  as  those  showing  poor  flavor  would 
be  apt  to  reproduce  this  defect  in  their  offspring. 

Removing  Warts. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  young  cow  three  years 
old.  She  had  her  first  calf  in  January,  which  was 
never  allowed  to  suck.  About  three  months  ago 
long  slim  warts  began  to  appear  and  now  there  are 
at  least  twenty  warts  on  each  teat.  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  the  removal  of  these  warts  ? — A  Sub- 
scriber, Paradise. 

Remove  the  warts,  riot  all  at  once  perhaps,  with 
sharp  clean  shears  and  touch  each  wound  with  lunar 
caustic  in  stick  form — carefully,  so  that  the  caustic 
will  not  spread  upon  the  adjacent  skin. 


Lemon  Curing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  referred  to  you  for  informa- 
tion about  lemon  curing.  Please  tell  me  what  publi- 
cations are  available  on  the  subject  ? — W.  W.  L., 
Tampa,  Florida. 

We  have  written  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Keegan,  secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Sacramento,  asking 
him  to  send  you  a  thick  pamphlet  on  citrus  culture  in 
California,  in  which  you  will  find  discussion  of  lemon 
curing.  In  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  of  which  we  send  a  circular,  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  conditions  of  lemon  curing  and  details  of 
construction  of  a  lemon  house,  which  has  been  found 
quite  satisfactory  in  operation.  The  latest  proposi- 
tion, however,  is  to  use  an  open  shed,  instead  of  a 
closed  house,  the  lemons  being  boxed  and  stacked, 
about  a  carload  in  each  stack,  and  then  each  stack 
covered  with  a  canvas  hood  or  cover  which  can  be 
lowered  to  the  floor  or  raised  above  the  stack  of 
boxes  by  means  of  pulleys  and  ropes  to  the  frame 
overhead.  This  makes  it  possible  to  completely  en- 
close, or  to  partly  or  completely  uncover  each  stack 
according  to  temperatures  and  atmospheric  humid- 
ity, and  thus  arrange  conditions  which  seem  to  be 
best  suited  for  regulating  the  curing  as  each  block 
of  fruit  seems  to  require.  This  method  is  in  practice 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Teague,  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  county, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  particular  advantage,  in 
that  the  desirable  amount  of  ventilation  may  be 
almost  instantly  secured  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
canvas  cover.  It  has  only  been  in  use  one  season, 
and  though  the  results  of  shipments  cured  in  this 
manner  have  been  very  satisfactory,  it  is,  of  course, 
too  soon  to  consider  the  matter  fully  demonstrated. 

Bean  Planting. 

To  the  Editor: — What  time  of  the  year  should  pink 
beans  be  planted,  and  how  are  they  planted?  Are 
they  put  in  with  a  drill?  Also,  about  how  many 
pounds  would  be  required  per  acre?  Have  you  any 
literature  covering  the  questions? — Enquirer,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Beans  can  be  planted  only  when  the  season  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  be  safe  from  frosts — about  the 
same  time  that  you  would  plant  corn  or  squash.  The 
date,  of  course,  differs  in  different  localities,  because 
some  regions  have  no  frosts  after  January  and  others 
have  frosts  until  May.  There  is  little,  if  any,  of  the 
commercial  crop  planted  anywhere  before  the  first 
of  May.  Large  plantings  are  made  with  the  "bean 
planter,"  which  is  a  drill  especially  arranged  for 
planting  at  right  distances,  which  for  small  beans  are 
about  2£  feet  between  the  rows,  the  beans  dropping 
about  4  inches  apart  in  the  row.  About  eighty 
pounds  is  required  to  sow  an  acre.  Our  book  on 
"  California  Vegetables  "  covers  successful  methods 
with  beans  as  with  other  vegetables. 

Prunes  on  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  block  of  apricots  that 
are  not  profitable  and  I  think  of  working  them 
over  to  Sugar  or  Imperial  prunes.  I  know  that  apri- 
cot stock  is  used  for  budding,  but  I  have  some  mis- 
givings about  grafting  onto  old  wood.  I  very  much 
desire  to  make  the  change  if  safe. — Subscriber, 
Tehama  county. 

We  cannot  remember  seeing  apricot  trees  top- 
grafted  to  these  prunes  and  for  that  reason  lack  a 
little  assurance  on  the  proposition.  We  are  aware 
that  opinion  among  fruit  growers  differs  to  some  ex- 
tent as  to  the  permanence  of  the  unions  of  prunes  and 
apricots.  Without  present  knowledge,  however,  we 
would  expect  success  in  grafting-in  above  the  forks, 
where  smaller  wood  can  be  had.  There  is  small 
chance  of  failure  and  the  risk  will  be  the  cost  of  the 
grafting,  because  if  the  grafts  fail  numerous  shoots 
will  put  out  which  can  be  budded  to  whatever  seems 
desirable  early  in  the  following  summer  and  little  time 
be  lost.  We  wish  readers  would  give  their  observa- 
tion with  top-grafting  apricots  to  the  prunes  named. 

Duck  Forage. 

To  the  Editor: — The  enclosed  sample  of  seed  was 
taken  from  the  crop  of  a  duck  shot  on  Suisun  marsh. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  plant  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance when  growing  ?  Does  it  grow  best  in  wet 
or  dry  ground,  or  in  water  ?  If  the  water,  should  it 
be  brackish  or  fresh  ?  Can  the  seed  be  purchased  in 
the  market  ? — Hunter,  Suisun. 

The  sample  of  seed  found  in  the  crop  of  a  duck  was 
referred  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Hall  of  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University,  and  he  prepares  the  follow 
ing  statement,  the  determination  of  the  seed  having 


been  made  by  Miss  Alice  Crane:  The  name  of  the 
plant  is  Gnaphalium  purpureum,  or  "  purple  cud- 
weed." It  belongs  to  the  compositae,  or  sunflower 
family,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  edelweiss  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  a  common  plant  in  California  in  open 
places,  especially  in  damp  soil  along  margins  of  ponds 
and  marshes.  The  plant  is  densely  white,  woolly,  a 
foot  or  less  high,  simple-stemmed,  leaves  entire,  ses- 
sile, spathulate,  J  inch  long,  flowers  in  heads,  which 
are  grouped  into  an  oblong  cluster  terminating  the 
stems,  brown  or  purple.  It  reproduces  by  seed,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  kept  in  stock  by  seedsmen.  We 
do  not  find  it  listed  in  any  of  the  catalogues  at  hand 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
November  24,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Offlolal  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Generally  clear  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  high  north  winds.  Light  rain  fell  on  the 
18th.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  in  some  places  on  the  21st 
and  22d,  causing  slight  damage  to  tender  vegetables. 
The  strong  winds  dried  out  the  soil  sufficiently  for  culti- 
vation, and  plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing.  Early 
sown  grain  is  making  good  growth.  Green  feed  is  plen- 
tiful and  of  excellent  quality.  Stock  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. Olive  picking:  continues  and  is  nearly  completed  in 
some  orchards.  Oranges  are  being  shipped  in  large 
quantities;  they  are  of  large  size  and  superior  quality, 
^rune  drying  is  not  yet  completed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guinda. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  and 
rain  fell  in  all  sections.  In  some  of  the  northern  districts 
the  rainfall  was  unusually  heavy,  interfering  with  farm 
work  and  causing;  considerable  damage  to  corn  and  po- 
tatoes by  overflow.  Frosts  occurred  in  many  places,  but 
caused  no  injury  except  to  tender  vegetation  on  low 
lands.  High  northerly  winds  prevailed  in  some  sections, 
drying  the  soil  rapidly.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  pro- 
gressing. Early  sown  grain  is  looking  well,  but  would 
be  improved  by  warmer  weather.  Green  feed  is  good 
and  plentiful.    Citrus  fruits  are  doing  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Partly  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week,  with  generous  rain  in  the  valley  and  snow  in  the 
high  mountains.  Frosts,  heavy  in  some  localities,  oc- 
curred on  several  days,  but  no  damage  was  reported. 
The  rain  was  beneficial  in  preparing  the  ground  for 
plowing  and  seeding,  which  is  now  progressing  rapidly. 
The  last  of  the  grape  crop  is  being  shipped  to  the 
wineries.  Fruit  drying  is  over,  except  in  a  few  places, 
where  artificial  means  are  being  employed.  Citrus  fruit 
is  ripening  rapidly  and  being  shipped  in  large  quantities. 
The  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality.  Green  feed  was  greatly 
improved  by  the  late  rain  and  is  making  rapid  growth. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  are  reported  healthy,  and  in  most 
places  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  days  and  cool  nights  continued  during  the 
week,  with  light  to  heavy  frosts  In  many  places.  No 
damage  by  frost  has  been  reported.  The  rainfall  was 
general  throughout  the  south,  and  wa9  very  beneficial  to 
all  farming  interests.  Heavy  snow  fell  in  the  mountain 
districts.  Some  of  the  raisin  growers  in  San  Diego 
county  failed  to  stack  trays  before  the  heavy  rain  on  the 
19th,  and  it  is  probable  the  raisins  were  slightly  dam- 
aged. Oranges  are  coloring  rather  slowly,  but  picking 
has  commenced  in  some  places,  and  the  first  shipment 
from  Riverside  was  made  on  the  22d.  Lemons  are  being 
shipped  from  San  Diego.  Walnut  picking  at  Anaheim 
13  completed;  the  yield  is  about  the  same  as  last  year  and 
quality  good.    Plowing  and  seeding  are  in  progress. 


Eureka  Summary. — Warm,  sunny  weather  since  the 
rains  has  greatly  improved  pasturage.  Plowing  Is  pro- 
gressing slowly.  Apples  are  all  gathered;  yield  esti- 
mated about  20%  below  average. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.  —  Plowing,  seeding  and 
orchard  cultivating  in  full  progress.  Grass  growing 
finely.  Cold  at  close  of  week,  with  frost;  tender  vegeta- 
tion injured.  Frost  not  earlier  or  more  severe  than  in 
previous  years. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  M. 
Tuesday,  November  25,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week... 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

.00 

12. 84 

10.18 

9.20 

£ 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

10.02 

S  65 

4.63 

36 

.00 

3.63 

4.00 

3.34 

58 

32 

.00 

3  68 

4.35 

3.35 

60 

46 

T 

2.6» 

1.71 

4  31 

58 

32 

.40 

.78 

1  00 

1  22 

48 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.12 

3.78 

3  94 

3  01 

64 

32 

.08 

2.45 

2  46 

2.03 

66 

38 

.30 

2.47 

.75 

1.14 

64 

44 

.20 

.71 

.22 

1.22 

72 

81 
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THE  RANGE. 

Summer  Ranges  of  Western  Nevada  Sheep. 

NUMBER  IV. 


By  P.  Beveridge  Kennedy  and  S.  B.  Doten  In  Bulletin  51  or  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Reno. 

Following  the  discussion  of  the  forage  plants  shown 
on  the  first  page  of  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  the  authors  proceed  as  follows: 

Wild  Caraway  (Ataenia  gairdneri).  —  The  wild 
caraway  grows  from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  solid, 
thick,  tapering  root,  about  1  inch  long,  a  few  parted 


rather  moist  ground  in  partly  shaded  locations.  The 
sheep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  leaving  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  stem. 

Brewer's  Angelica  (Angelica  Breweri).— A  tall, 
stout-stemmed  plant,  with  large  toothed  leaflets  and 
a  strong  thick  taproot.  The  white  flowers  are  in 
large,  spreading  clusters,  sometimes  6  inches  across, 
on  the  ends  of  the  stems.  It  was  found  quite  abun- 
dantly in  the  valleys  on  Talbot's  range,  between 
Summit  Soda  Springs  and  French  Meadows.  The 
entire  plant  above  the  ground  is  readily  eaten  by 
sheep,  but  they  are  particularly  fond  of  the  flowers. 
The  leaders  in  the  band  run  from  plant  to  plant,  bit- 
ing them  off  and  eating  them  ravenously.  Mr.  Talbot 
considers  the  plant  very  good  feed,  but  was  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  roots  were 
poisonous.  A  picture  of  this  plant 
is  given  herewith. 

Big  Rooted  Parsley  (Lepto- 
taenia  dissecta). — A  stout,  coarse 
plant,  with  very  thick  roots  2  to 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  finely  di- 
vided leaves.  On  the  ranges  near 
Webber  lake  the  sheep  were  seen 
to  eat  this  plant  down  to  the 
ground  with  much  relish.  The 
strong,  thick,  heavy,  oily  root, 
which  extends  deep  down  into  the 
soil,  was,  of  course,  left  uninjured. 
It  was  not  common  enough  on  the 
ranges  visited,  however,  to  be 
considered  of  especial  value. 

Fremont's  Daisy  (Aster  Fre- 
montii)  and  RocghLeaved  Daisy 
(Aster  integrifolia). — These  two 
daisies,  of  which  pictures  are 
given,  formed  the  main  sheep 
forage  on  the  hillside  and  moun- 
tain meadows  on  Mr.  Talbot's 
range.  The  leaders  in  the  band  of 
sheep  hurry  along  picking  off  the 
flowers;  those  following  eat  the 
leaves  and  stems  until  nothing  is 


This  plant  is  common  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  visited, 
up  to  8000  feet  altitude.  It  grows  a  foot  or  two 
high,  with  finely  divided  leaves  and  whitish  flowers. 
The  plant  has  a  rather  unpleasant  odor.  Our  ob- 
servance was  that  sheep  would  eat  it,  but  did  not 
seem  to  be  particularly  fond  of  it.  According  to 
Prof.  Coville,  this  plant  is  "  a  favorite  feed  of  sheep 
found  in  a  great  variety  of  situations,  usually  in  open 
ground.  It  is  very  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
sheep  in  spring,  but  later  in  the  season  it  becomes 
dry  and  less  palatable."  Mr.  Jared  G.  Smith  speaks 
of  it  as  follows:  "In  this  country  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  weed,  but  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Eng- 
land, is  held  to  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  sheep 
pastures." 

Meadow  Sage  (Artemisia  vulgaris,  var.  Califor- 
nia). —  This  plant  grows  about  2  feet  high,  with 
notched  leaves,  which  are  green  above  and  white- 
cottony  beneath.  It  was  found  quite  abundantly  on 
j  the  outskirts  of  the  meadows  on  Talbot's  range. 
Sheep  readily  eat  the  leaves,  but  do  not  seem  to  care 
for  the  stems  and  flowers. 

Tarweed  (Madia  sativa). — An  annual  plant  grow- 
ing from  1  to  3  feet  high,  with  a  rank  odor,  and 
sticky  leaves  and  stems.  It  was  found  abundantly 
on  dry  hillsides  in  the  sagebrush  country  around 
Newcomb  lake,  Nevada.  According  to  Mr.  Jared  G. 
Smith,  "Its  chief  merit  is  its  rapid  growth.  It  is 
cultivated  in  the  arid  southwest  and  California,  and 
makes  a  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  sheep.  An 
excellent  lubricating  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seeds." 


THE  BOTANIST. 

Concerning  the  Fog  Fruit,  Lippia  Nodiflora. 

To  the  Editor:— The  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
November  1  contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Franceschi, 
entitled  "The  Introduction  of  Lippia."  In  justice  to 
myself  I  desire  to  state  briefly  through  your  columns 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  I  understand  them.    In  the 


Fremont's  Daisy.    (Aster  Fremontii  ) 
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Brewer's  Angelica.    (Angelica  Breweri.) 


Sierra  Thistle.   (Cnicus  occidentalee.) 


Rough- Leaved  Daisy.    (Aster  integrifolia.) 


leaves  and  clusters  of  white  flowers  on  the  ends  of 
the  stems.  On  the  hillsides  in  the  region  of  Webber 
lake,  this  plant  was  very  abundant,  sometimes  form- 
ing large,  dense  white  patches  covering  the  ground. 
When  a  band  of  sheep  comes  to  one  of  these  patches 
every  plant  is  eaten  off  clean.  The  herders  consider 
it  a  valuable  plant. 

Lovage — Wild  Parsley  (Ligusticum  apiifolium). — 
A  rather  stout  plant,  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  a 
thick,  fibrous  growth  at  the  base,  and  many  strong 
roots.  The  leaves  are  plentiful  and  finely  divided, 
and  the  white  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  on  the 
ends  of  the  stems.  It  was  found  growing  in  consid- 
erable quantities  in  moist,  rather  shady  places  in 
the  Webber  Lake  region,  where  it  was  greedily 
eaten  by  the  sheep.  The  herders  consider  it  one  of 
the  best  forage  plants  on  the  ranges. 

Sierra  Sweet  Cicely  (Washingtonia  occidentalis). 
— This  plant  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high,  with  many 
leaflets  which  are  not  finely  divided  into  segments. 
It  can  be  readily  recognized  by  its  long,  thick,  some- 
what fleshy  roots,  which  have  a  strong  odor  of  anise. 
It  was  found  frequently  throughout  the  mountains  on 


left  of  the  plants  but  the  roots.  Before  the  sheep  are 
turned  into  a  meadow  of  this  kind  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  field  of  small  blue  daises,  while  by  evening 
not  a  flower  can  be  seen.  The  two  species  resemble 
each  other  very  closely  and  grow  side  by  side.  Fre- 
mont's daisy  predominates,  and  is  about  a  foot  high, 
with  small,  light  blue  flowers,  while  the  rough- 
leaved  daisy  is  somewhat  coarser,  with  larger  leaves, 
coarser  flowers,  and  a  few  inches  taller.  These  two 
daisies  are  valuable  forage  plants.  Owing  to  the 
moist  locations  in  which  they  grow,  but  little  injury, 
if  any,  is  occasioned  by  grazing  year  after  year.  The 
soil  in  these  meadows  is  compact  and  not  easily 
washed  or  disturbed,  so  that  the  roots  are  left  unin- 
jured and  able  to  send  up  strong  stems  and  leaves 
every  year.  As  the  flowers  are  eaten  off,  however, 
and  hence  the  seed,  no  chance  is  left  for  the  seed  to 
be  distributed  and  the  plants  established  in  other 
locations  with  similar  conditions. 

Some  other  species  of  daisy  were  noticed  to  be 
eaten  by  the  sheep,  but  they  did  not  occur  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  be  considered  of  any  practical 
value  as  forage. 

Yarrow  —  Wild  Tansy  (Achillea  millefolium).— 


spring  of  1899  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station  ob- 
tained from  Dr.  Franceschi  a  quantity  of  the  plant 
called  Lippia  repens.  This  species  from  the  very 
start  appeared  at  home  with  our  climatic  conditions, 
and  gave  every  promise  of  becoming  the  useful  plant 
it  has  since  proved  to  be.  During  the  fall  of  1901 
the  Experiment  Station  received  plants  of  Lippia 
nodiflora  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Allaire,  San  Antonio, 
New  Mexico,  who  obtained  his  plants  in  April,  1900, 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
Messrs.  Lathrop  and  Fairchild  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  secured  the  original  stock  of  these 
plants  from  Cairo,  Egypt. 

These  two  lots  of  lippia— the  one  called  L.  repens, 
the  other  L.  nodiflora — have  been  grown  side  by  side 
at  the  Experiment  Station  grounds,  and  after  a 
year's  careful  observation  I  have  failed  to  find  any 
marked  difference.  Where  the  two  forms  have  been 
grown  together  on  gravelly  mesa  soil  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  both  lots  of  plants  should  be  called  Lippia 
repens,  or  else  both  Lippia  nodiflora.  The  Index 
Kewensis,  which  is  a  standard  work  on  nomencla- 
ture, gives  Lippia  repens  Spreng.  as  a  synonym  for 
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Lippia  nodiflora  Michx.  The  reason  for  this  is  appa- 
rent :  L.  nodiflora  was  published  as  a  species  in 
1803,  while  Sprengel  published  on  the  same  species 
some  time  later,  calling  it  L.  repens.  Priority  of 
publication  is  regarded  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  botanical  nomenclature,  and  hence  Lippia  nodi- 
flora Michx.  prevails.  Under  these  conditions  I 
rould  not  use  the  name  Lippia  repens  Spreng.  in  the 
Timely  Hint,  issued  last  June,  without  being  incon- 
sistent with  botanical  nomenclature,  as  well  as  inac- 
curate. 

I  feel  assured  that  the  above  statement  will  estab- 
lish the  integrity  of  the  name  Lippia  nodiflora,  and, 
this  being  the  case,  the  occurrence  of  the  species  in 
the  old  world  is  admitted.  The  most  eminent  author- 
ities, Engler  and  Prantl,  in  Die  Naturlichen  Pflan- 
zenfamilien.  say  concerning  the  very  general  distri- 
bution of  this  species:  "  L.  nodiflora  is  a  common 
weed  on  banks  and  sandy  shores  in  all  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  earth."  They  also  refer  to  a  variety  of 
repens  from  the  Mediterranean  basin  "  with  more  or 
less  blunted  bracts,  which  are  slightly  fringed  on  the 
margins."  Should  Dr.  Franceschi's  plant  prove  to  be 
this  form,  it  would  then  be  known  as  Lippia  nodiflora 
repens. 

I  have  examined  specimens  of  the  native  L.  nodi- 
flora from  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  United 
States,  the  very  region  in  which  Michaux  collected 
his  type  specimens  of  the  species  a  century  before, 
and  I  regard  the  plants  of  L.  nodiflora  grown  on  the 
station  grounds  as  identical  in  every  essential  feature 
with  those  from  the  Florida  coast.  Thus,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  California,  the  distribution  of 
the  species  as  given  in  the  Timely  Hint  is  maintained. 
I  also  have  examined  the  plants  sent  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  agree  w;th  Dr.  Franceschi 
that  they  are  quite  distinct  from  his  plant,  and  I  will 
add  also  from  the  plants  growing  along  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this 
latter  fact,  I  need  not  enter  into  a  discussion  con- 
cerning the  plant  from  California. 

As  to  the  honors  of  introduction,  I  desire  to  say 
that,  in  response  to  Dr.  Franceschi's  advertisements, 
the  Arizona  Station  did  buy — and  pay  for — a  consid- 
erable number  of  plants.  This  transaction  was  sup- 
posed, however,  to  be  a  commercial  one,  we  having 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  priority  honors  in  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  certainly  no  statement  in  the  publica- 
tion which  would  lead  any  fair-minded  person  to 
think  that  the  Experiment  Station  was  claiming  the 
honors  of  introduction,  and  hence  I  can  see  no  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  the  expression,  "sic  vos  non 
vobis."  To  quote  from  the  Timely  Hint:  "This 
Station  will  endeavor  to  furnish  plants  of  Lippia 
nodiflora  in  limited  quantities  to  all  who  may  apply." 

The  "puzzling  appellative,"  fog  fruit,  for  which 
Dr.  Franceschi  expresses  disrespect,  has  been  applied 
to  this  and  allied  species  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury by  such  botanists  as  Drs.  Wood  and  Gray,  and, 
later,  Britton  and  Brown — a  fact  which  amply  justi- 
fies the  use  of  the  term  in  this  connection.  The 
occurrence  of  typographical  errors  in  the  use  of  the 
term  is  no  good  argument  against  its  continuance. 

J.  J.  Thornber, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Arizona. 

Tucson,  Nov.  14. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry. 

To  the  Editor: — Mr.  W.  M.  Gray,  of  Gardena,  a 
berry  grower  of  considerable  success,  and  a  man 
given  to  experimenting  with  different  varieties  of 
small  fruits  as  they  come  out,  purchased  some  few 
years  ago  five  or  six  varieties  of  the  dewberry.  One 
particular  vine  of  one  variety  was  so  markedly  su- 
perior to  all  others  he  had  that  Mr.  Gray  selected 
this  plant  and  grew  a  number  of  plants  from  it,  and 
finding  that  each  season  it  was  superior  he  continued 
the  propagation  until  in  1900  he  had  over  an  acre 
planted  to  this  selected  variety,  and  in  1901-2  about 
one  and  one-half  acres.  During  the  season  of  1901,  I 
was  looking  over  the  Gardena  section  and  had  heard 
so  much  about  the  wonderful  dewberry  growing  at 
Mr.  Gray's,  that  I  called  to  ascertain  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  fruit  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  worth 
I  then  purchased  his  stock  of  plants,  about  20,000, 
my  partner  and  I  planting  out  5000  each,  the  balance 
being  sold  to  various  parties  over  the  State.  I  asked 
permission  of  Mr.  Gray  to  call  it  "Gray's  Gardena 
Dewberry,"  and  so  advertised  and  sold  it.  I  feel 
confident,  frorn  all  I  can  ascertain  from  Mr.  Gray 
and  from  looking  over  all  other  dewberries  found, 
that  this  is  a  distinct,  new  and  vastly  superior  variety 
to  any  other  grown.  The  vine  is  vigorous,  canes 
strong,  leaves  large  and  almost  evergreen.  The 
plants  are  wonderfully  productive;  fruit  large  and 
somewhat  oval  and  greatly  superior  to  Lucretia  or 
others  I  have  tested  in  flavor  and  general  qualities. 
I  have  felt  somewhat  dubious  about  offering  it  to 
other  nurserymen  and  planters  as  an  entirely  new 
sort  originating  with  Mr.  Gray  at  Gardena,  as  en- 
vironment often  works  great  changes  in  small  fruits, 
yet  I  feel  assured  of  its  great  worth  and  know  that 
it  is  a  wonderfully  perfected  fruit  when  compared  to 
all  other  named  varieties  of  dewberries.    I  am  now 


testing  Austin's  famous  variety,  but  know  that  it 
can  not  excel  this  one,  known  as  Gray's  Gardena. 

Mr.  Gray  gives  the  following  concerning  the  yield: 
From  one-half  acre  of  two-year-old  vines,  we  picked 
during  spring  of  1902  over  15,000  baskets  of  regula- 
tion size,  30  to  a  crate,  which  brought  an  average  of 
$1.55  per  crate,  and  one  acre  of  one-year-old  vines 
yielded  about  the  same  proportion.  As  our  season 
was  very  late,  I  received  less  per  crate  than  last 
year." 

But  just  think  of  this  yield:  Over  seven  tons  of 
fruit  from  one-half  acre.  Net  price  per  crate,  $1.55; 
number  of  crates  from  half-acre  over  500;  income 
over  $775. 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Gray's  I  have  verified 
through  the  two  agents  who  handled  his  fruit, 
Messrs.  J.  D.  Robinson  and  Harry  Robson,  of  Hughes' 
Market,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

This  dewberry  ripens  its  fruit  very  early,  during 
the  months  of  April,  May  and  early  June. 

The  plants  grow  best  upon  a  rich  loam  and  respond 
to  abundance  of  water.  Grow  them  upon  a  low 
trellis,  not  over  2  feet  high;  plant  the  rows  5  feet 
apart;  plants  3  feet  apart;  put  up  two  wires,  one  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  the  other  not  over  2  feet — 
better  20  inches.  Plant  during  December  and  Janu- 
ary, although  I  had  excellent  results  with  March- 
planted  vines.  E.  R.  Meserve. 

Burnett,  Cal. 


THE  FIELD. 


Business  Methods  in  Farm  Management. 

By  R.  S.  Ramsey  before  the  Southern  California  Farmers'  Institutes- 
It  is  an  unfortunate  and  erroneous  conception  of 
the  term  "business"  which  ascribes  exclusively  to 
the  so-called  business  world  the  necessity  for  applied 
business  methods,  and  belittles  the  value  of  systematic 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  detail  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  farm  economy.  In  other  words,  the  farmer 
has  too  long  been  considered  a  mere  day  laborer, 
working  with  his  hands  alone,  instead  of  being  ac- 
corded his  rightful  place  in  the  sphere  of  practical, 
thinking  business  men. 

This  thought  leads  up  to  the  truth  that  the  farmer 
has  just  as  much  right  to  be  called  a  business  man  as 
has  the  merchant.  Each  is  governed  by  the  same 
law  of  supply  and  demand;  each  has  a  commodity 
which  he  seeks  to  convert  into  cash  or  its  equivalent; 
each  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  market;  each  is 
in  the  field  for  profit.  All  this  being  true,  why 
should  not  the  same  recognized  rules  and  principles 
of  system  and  method  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
the  farm  as  are  applied  with  such  wholesome  results 
to  the  management  of  the  mercantile  establishment  ? 

What  Is  to  be  Gained? — The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  bring  before  the  farmer  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  applying  to  his 
farm  management  such  up-to-date  business  methods 
as  will  insure  the  safety  of  his  financial  standing  and 
afford  him  at  all  times  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  details 
of  his  business  affairs.  He  already  recognizes  the 
value  of  system  and  method  in  the  planting  of  his 
trees,  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  distribution  of  his 
crops  and  in  pruning,  spraying,  irrigating  and  fer- 
tilizing, and  he  is  depriving  himself  of  mental  satis- 
faction and  pecuniary  profit  when  he  fails  to  carry 
these  same  ideas  of  order  and  method  into  the  strictly 
business  part  of  his  establishment. 

There  are  doubtless  many  farmers  who  conduct 
their  business  affairs  along  business  lines,  and  who 
recognize  the  necessity  for  such  line  of  conduct;  but 
there  are  many  more  who  place  a  very  low  value  in- 
deed on  a  practical  accounting  so  far  as  it  affects 
their  farm  affairs,  and  who  can  see  no  particular  use 
in  burdening  their  minds  with  extra  work  in  this 
connection.  At  first  glance,  indeed,  it  might  seem  a 
useless  exercise  of  red  tape  for  the  farmer  of  aver- 
age holdings  to  conduct  an  elaborate  system  of  book- 
keeping when  the  total  investment  would  not  seem  to 
justify  it.  Then,  too,  the  farmer  may  argue  that  his 
income  is  uncertain  and  long  drawn  out  and  some- 
times not  drawn  out  at  all,  that  he  trades  a  large 
portion  of  his  farm  products  for  staple  household  ne- 
cessities, thus  doing  away  with  the  handling  of  much 
actual  cash,  and  that  his  larger  crops  are  often 
mortgaged  before  they  are  harvested  to  clean  up 
the  outstanding  expenses  of  the  year's  work. 

Objections  Answered.— In  answer  to  the  first  ob- 
jection as  to  the  red  tape  side  of  the  question,  it  may 
be  stated  that  this  paper  is  prepared  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  progressive  farmer  who  really  de- 
sires to  keep  a  comprehensive  hold  on  his  business 
affairs  and  to  know  at  all  times  his  exact  financial 
standing,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  little  extra  work 
or  red  tape  in  order  to  accomplish  these  ends.  As 
to  the  complexity  of  the  accounts,  that  is  to  be 
avoided  at  all  hazards— simplicity  and  brevity  are  to 
be  sought  for  always  in  this  connection. 

Answering  the  second  objection — that  but  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  of  the  farm  transactions 
may  be  cash — it  may  be  stated  that  it  matters  not 
what  the  medium  of  exchange  may  be— it  may  be 
dollars  or  poultry  or  eggs  or  butter  or  milk  or  grain 
or  fruit,  so  long  as  it  possesses  a  value  to  the  farmer, 


so  that  this  objection  would  not  affect  the  matter  in 
the  least. 

To  the  farmer  who  is  content  to  make  a  notch  in 
the  side  of  the  watering  trough  every  time  a  calf  or 
a  colt  is  born,  and  who  keeps  his  crop  statistics,  if 
he  keeps  any  at  all,  on  the  inside  of  the  toolhouse 
door,  this  paper  will  of  course  not  appeal,  and  the 
best  we  can  wish  him  is  that  his  hired  man,  in  a  sud- 
den fit  of  cleanliness,  may  not  decide  some  fine  day  to 
whitewash  the  interior  of  the  toolhouse. 

How  to  Do  It. — So  much  for  generalities;  now  to 
get  at  particulars.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmer 
should  have  a  book  of  general  records.  This  book 
should  be  systematically  headed  and  indexed,  and 
should  contain  statistics  of  the  following  general  and 
particular  nature:  Area  and  boundaries  of  land; 
outline  of  title;  number  of  acres  uncultivated  as  well 
as  under  cultivation;  number  of  trees  planted,  to- 
gether with  variety,  dates  of  planting  and  other  use- 
ful information;  stock  statistics;  matters  relating  to 
pruning,  irrigating,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  spraying, 
insectology;  and,  in  short,  all  details  of  the  farm  that 
will  aid  the  farmer  in  bringing  his  land  up  to  the  best 
possible  paying  capacity. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  farmer  who  owns  a  small 
lemon  orchard.  If  he  has  kept  such  a  book  of  records 
as  herein  described,  he  is  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the 
total  number  of  boxes  picked  since  the  beginning  or 
for  any  one  year  or  for  any  month  of  the  year.  He 
can  ascertain  to  a  nicety  the  percentage  of  first, 
second  and  third  grade  fruits  that  his  trees  have  pro- 
duced, and  can  apply  his  intellect  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  methods  of  pruning,  fertilizing  or  irrigating 
for  the  improvement  of  his  stock.  If  he  has,  from 
time  to  time,  experimented  with  the  keeping  qualities 
of  his  lemons,  he  can  turn  to  his  records  and  ascer- 
tain which  pickings  of  the  year  were  most  given  to 
decay  and  lay  his  plans  accordingly  for  the  remedy- 
ing of  the  evil,  if  possible.  He  can  tell  from  this 
book,  his  figures  having  been  previously  taken  from 
the  ledger,  just  what  each  particular  grade  netted 
him  f.  o.  b.  or  on  the  trees,  and  which  markets  gave 
the  best  results,  so  that  he  may  govern  his  future 
shipments  accordingly.  The  advantages  here  de- 
scribed would  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  depart- 
ments of  farm  work  where  exact  statistics  would  be 
of  value. 

The  Books. — Turning  now  to  the  matter  of  book- 
keeping proper,  it  should  not  be  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  writer  advocates  for  the  farm  a  pon- 
derous and  complex  set  of  books  such  as  would  be 
found  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment,  but  they 
should  be  just  as  complete  in  detail.  The  more  simple 
the  method  the  better,  so  long  as  completeness  of  de- 
tail is  kept  in  view.  There  are  many  farmers  who, 
by  reason  of  their  environment  and  circumstances, 
are  not  expert  accountants,  and  are  not  expected  to 
be,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  but 
few  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples of  accounting,  and  these  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  ends  sought.  All  that  the  farmer  needs 
is  a  journal,  in  which  he  classifies  his  debits  and 
credits  (and  in  which,  by  way  of  keeping  a  few  pages 
ahead  of  his  general  work,  he  may  also  very  handily 
keep  a  cash  account),  and  a  ledger  in  which  his  final 
entries  are  recorded  under  their  proper  headings. 

An  account  should  be  opened  with  every  branch  of 
the  farm  work  that  represents  money  or  labor  in- 
vested, and  from  which  a  gain  or  loss  may  be  ex- 
pected. For  instance,  the  lemon  orchard  should 
have  an  account  by  itself,  likewise  the  apricot  or- 
chard, the  walnut  orchard,  the  bean  crop,  the  hay 
crop,  poultry,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs  and  many 
other  departments  of  the  farm  which  would  readily 
occur  to  the  farmer  and  which  his  business  might  de- 
mand. There  should  be  an  account  kept  with  the 
general  family  or  personal  expenses,  and  with  every 
individual  or  firm  or  thing  with  which  the  farmer 
may  have  occasion  to  do  business. 

Each  year's  business  on  the  farm  should  be  closed 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the  gains  or  losses 
may  be  arrived  at  promptly,  and  in  no  case  should 
the  books  be  allowed  to  stand  over  unbalanced  from 
year  to  year,  for  it  is  much  easier  to  open  a  new  set 
of  books  from  the  beginning  than  to  unravel  a  tangled 
set. 

The  Office. — The  farmer  should  have  a  room  or  a 
corner  by  himself,  where  he  should  have  his  desk  or 
table  and  all  letters  or  records  belonging  to  his  busi- 
ness. His  letters  should  be  answered  promptly  and 
carefully  filed.  Letter  files  are  cheap  in  "price,  but 
invaluable  in  utility. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  local  farmers'  club 
could  very  profitably  include  in  its  programmes  for 
discussion  and  debate  this  very  subject  now  before 
us,  and  he  can  guarantee  that  if  the  farmer  will  con- 
scientiously put  into  practice,  consistent  with  his 
needs  and  circumstances,  such  recognized  methods  of 
system  and  order  as  are  herein  hinted  at,  and  will 
faithfully  adhere  to  those  principles,  he  will  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained,  and,  like  the 
advertisement  for  blank  pills,  "  after  once  using  he 
will  never  be  without "  his  well-kept  ledger  and 
record  books. 


During  the  period  that  the  railroad  "colonist 
rates  "  were  in  operation  this  year,  30,000  homeseek- 
ers  and  visitors  came  to  this  State,  and  of  this  num- 
ber the  railroad  officials  say  5000  stayed. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Growing  Beet  Seed  in  Germany. 

California  growers  who  are  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  profitably  producing  sugar  beet  seed  to 
displace  the  imported  seed,  which  is  now  so  largely 
used  by  the  sugar  factories,  will  be  interested  in 
a  statement  which  Consul  H.  W.  Diederich,  of 
Bremen,  furnishes  to  our  Department  of  State.  We 
shall  republish  this  statement  in  full.  The  California 
reader  will  note  at  once  that  the  difficulties  in  soil 
and  climate,  which  the  writer  concedes,  are  not  the 
same  difficulties  which  arise  in  California;  also,  that 
the  elaborate  wintering  methods  are  out  of  place 
where  there  is  no  severe  freezing  of  the  ground  and 
that  California  wintering  methods  must  be  much 
simpler  and  less  expensive.  With  these  comments 
we  submit  the  record: 

The  Problem. — Is  is  impossible  for  men  interested 
in  the  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  every  phase  of  the 
seed  question.  As  is  well  known,  most  of  the  seed  is 
imported,  mainly  from  Germany  and  France,  where 
specialists  have  for  generations,  through  scientific 
methods  of  breeding  and  selection,  succeeded  in 
growing  seed  for  beets  with  high  sugar  contents. 
But  imported  beet  seed  is  expensive,  and  therefore 
efforts  are  being  made  in  diverse  sugar-producing 
countries  to  grow  the  supplies  needed  at  home.  The 
success  thus  far  has  been  rather  indifferent,  particu- 
larly in  the  United  States,  as  I  am  informed.  Even 
if  the  grower  has  all  the  scientific  experience  neces- 
sary and  is  fully  equipped  as  to  details,  he  still  has 
many  more  difficulties  (those  originating  from  our 
soil  and  climate)  to  contend  with  than  the  foreign 
seed  grower.  Thus  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
kinds  of  high-grade  seed  will  degenerate  more  rap- 
idly in  our  own  country  than  elsewhere;  but  of  late 
years  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
ere  long  American  home-grown  beet  seed  will  reach 
the  standard  that  has  been  attained  by  the  growers 
in  Germany  and  France. 

How  the  Russians  Do  It. — I  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  method  which  has  been  employed  by  Russian 
growers  of  seed  during  recent  seasons,  and  has 
proved  very  successful.  They  import  German  mother 
seed,  from  which  they  raise,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  a  crop  of  first-class  beet  seed  with  all  the  qual- 
ities of  the  original.  In  this  way,  it  is  said,  they  get 
the  very  best  seed  at  half  the  cost.  Some  of  our 
beet  sugar  people  may  consider  it  worth  while  to  see 
if  good  marketable  beet  seed  can  not  also  be  grown 
in  our  own  country  from  imported  mother  seed. 

The  process  used  in  Russia  is  very  simple.  The 
mother  seed  is  sown  with  a  machine  drill  in  rows 
that  are  10  to  12  inches  apart,  about  20  to  30  pounds 
to  the  acre.  After  the  seed  has  sprouted  and  sprung 
up,  the  hoe  must  be  kept  busy,  to  prevent  the  weeds 
from  growing  up  with  the  young  plants.  However, 
the  plants  are  not  thinned,  as  is  done  when  crop 
beets  are  raised  for  sugar,  but  are  allowed  to  grow 
until  fall,  just  as  they  were  sown.  Before  frost  sets 
in,  the  small  beets  thus  grown  from  the  mother  seed 
are  dug  out,  together  with  their  tops,  and  those 
which  have  some  defect  about  the  root  or  otherwise 
are  picked  out  and  thrown  aside.  The  smooth  and 
perfect  ones  are  then  put  into  pits,  together  with 
their  tops,  not  more  than  three  beets  deep.  The 
layers  are  put  together,  with  their  tops  outward  and 
the  roots  almost  touching  each  other,  and  the  entire 
row  is  gradually  covered  with  earth,  beginning  with 
a  little  at  the  start,  and  adding  thereto  with  increas- 
ing cold  weather,  until  the  covering  becomes  about  a 
yard  thick  (in  Russia),  so  that  they  may  not  suffer 
from  rain,  frosts,  or  insects.  The  soil  in  which  the 
mother  seed  is  sown  should  not  be  previously  ferti- 
lized with  fresh  stable  manure  or  with  any  commer- 
cial fertilizer  of  a  strong  nitrogenous  character,  but 
only  with  nitrate  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid. 

Replanting  the  Roots. — In  the  following  spring 
the  small  seed  beets  are  again  taken  out  of  the  pits, 
again  assorted,  and  planted  2  feet  apart  in  soil 
which  has  been  thoroughly  fertilized  with  stable 
manure  or  nitrate  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  When  the  seed  beets 
are  well  started,  they  must  be  continually  kept  free 
from  weeds.  They  are  allowed  to  grow  till  the  seed 
turns  brown  in  color,  when  the  stalks  are  cut  and 
put  into  bundles.  They  remain  out  in  the  field  until 
the  stalks  become  dry,  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
barn  and  thrashed.  As  already  stated,  about  20  to 
30  pounds  of  mother  seed  are  sufficient  for  one  acre. 
From  this  may  be  grown  all  the  material  needed  to 
plant  ten  acres  of  seed  beets  in  the  following  spring. 

As  to  Results: — In  Germany,  on  an  average  1700 
to  1800  pounds  of  beet  seed  are  harvested  from  one 
acre;  therefore,  ten  acres  will  average  17,000  to  18,- 
000  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  20  to  30  pounds  of 
mother  seed  sown  the  first  year  will  produce  at  the 
end  of  the  second  17,000  to  18,000  pounds,  equal  to 
160  sacks  of  beet  seed,  with  which  to  raise  crop  beets 
for  the  sugar  factory. 

As  much  depends  upon  the  proper  condition  of  the 
soil,  it  is  well  to  remark  once  more  that  the  ground 
should  be  in  good  condition,  i.  e. ,  thoroughly  plowed 
and  cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds;  but  it  must 


not  be  at  all  nitrogenous  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
mother  seed  during  the  first  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  beets  are  planted  in 
the  second  year  should  be  in  the  very  best  state  of 
fertility,  from  the  application  of  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  By  reducing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  first  year,  the 
growth  of  the  small  seed  beet  will  be  retarded,  but 
will  attain  a  very  high  percentage  of  sugar;  and  by 
pushing  them  the  second  year  with  strenuous  ferti- 
lizers, they  will  yield  a  crop  of  fully  developed  seed. 
The  best  climate  is  that  in  which  dry  weather  pre- 
dominates in  the  fall.  After  the  stalks  have  been 
cut,  they  should  be  protected  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  wet,  otherwise  the  seeds  lose  their  virtue 
of  germinating.  All  seed  that  is  well  matured  and 
has  become  thoroughly  dry  and  has  been  brought  to 
shelter  without  being  exposed  to  damp  weather  will 
germinate  quickly.  Of  course,  there  will  be  details 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  business,  which  will  have  to 
be  found  out  by  experience,  but  the  general  princi- 
ples of  this  method  of  producing  home-grown  beet 
seed  will  be  readily  adapted  to  the  variations  of  our 
climate  and  soil. 

The  Balance  Sheet. — The  contracts  for  German 
mother  seed  sold  to  Russia  are  made  on  the  following 
basis:  The  seed  is  furnished  on  the  condition  that 
the  seller  will  ultimately  get  $1.70  for  every  100 
pounds  of  beet  seed  harvested.  To  protect  himself, 
he  at  the  same  time  demands  that  if  the  crop  should 
be  a  failure,  he  gets  $160  for  each  sack  of  110  pounds 
of  mother  seed,  of  which  $119  per  sack  must  be  paid 
in  advance,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  seed.  At  first, 
this  seems  to  be  an  extravagantly  high  price,  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  one  sack  of  mother  seed 
will  yield  ordinarily,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  1600 
sacks  of  beet  seed  (worth  at  the  present  market 
price  of  $8  per  sack,  about  $1100)  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  cost  is  none  too  high,  and  that  the  experi- 
ment is  worth  trying. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Petaluma  Poultry  Interest. 

Henry  W.  Kruckeberg,  of  Los  Angeles,  whom  our 
readers  know  by  sample  in  our  columns  at  too  long 
intervals,  has  visited  the  Petaluma  district  and  gives 
in  his  journal,  the  Live  Stock  Tribune,  a  racy  putting 
of  Petaluma  poultry  propositions.  He  quotes  Mr. 
Snow  of  the  Petaluma  poultry  journal,  with  saying 
that  "  a  recent  census  taken  by  the  Petaluma  Poul- 
try Association  gives  us  fully  850,000  White  Leghorns 
doing  business  in  this  neck  of  the  woods,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  largest  aggregation  of  stellar  attractions 
in  web  and  feather  of  a  single  color  known  to  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  it  comes  to  White 
Leghorns,  we  claim  to  have  '  the  greatest  show  on 
earth.' 

"  Almost  a  million  hens  shedding  feathers  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  and  doing  business  at  the  rate 
of  about  150,000  eggs  per  day.  That  would  mean  an 
egg  for  every  two  and  a  half  people  in  San  Francisco 
daily;  a  little  over  two  eggs  per  day  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Oakland;  and  about  100  eggs 
per  day  for  each  one  of  Sebastopol's  population. 
Hence,  enormous  as  is  the  production  of  hen  fruit 
over  a  limited  area  of  country,  it  is  by  far  short  of 
the  demand.  As  a  matter  of  fact  San  Francisco 
alone  will  take  double  the  amount  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try produced  at  present  by  the  Petaluma  breeders. 
Secretary  Cromwell  of  the  Petaluma  Board  of  Trade 
reports  that  for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  March 
29,  1902,  the  local  dealers  of  Petaluma  handled  104,- 
636  dozens  of  eggs,  for  which  they  paid  $15,118.  In- 
dividual shippers  sent  to  San  Francisco  40,000  dozen 
eggs  additional.  Besides  this,  600  dozen  poultry 
were  shipped.  The  total  value  of  products  for  the 
six  days  was  about  $18,000,  or  $3000  per  day.  Multi- 
plying the  dozens  by  twelve,  we  note  that  in  this  one 
week  there  were  produced  1,695,632  eggs.  All  this 
product  finds  a  ready  and  exclusive  market  in  San 
Francisco. 


That  Story  About  Making  Artificial  Eggs. 

Readers  will  remember  that  elaborate  story  about 
making  artificial  eggs  in  California,  which  we  have 
had  several  times  to  declare  a  josh,  for  some  people 
seem  determined  to  believe  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  how  the  yarn  was  spun  and  why.  "Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture  "  has  this  in  its  last  issue: 

We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
S.  F.  Newman  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  intelligent  bee  keepers  of  north 
ern  Ohio.  It  was  this  same  Mr.  Newman  who,  years 
ago,  started  the  story  about  artificial  eggs,  and  how 
these  eggs  would  hatch  chickens,  but  that,  unfortu- 
nately, the  chemist  had  not  discovered  the  ingredi- 
ents for  making  feathers.  Up  to  the  time  the  story 
was  promulgated  the  chickens  had  to  be  kept  in  a 
hot-house  until  some  ingredient  could  be  put  in  the 
artificial  eggs  to  make  clothes  to  cover  their  naked 
skins. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  putting  forth  this  ingenious  story, 
did  so  with  the  sole  intention  of  offsetting  the  comb- 
honey  lie  by  telling  another  so  ridiculous  and  impossi- 
ble that  the  dear  public  would  discredit  both;  but  in 


this  he  was  mistaken.  So  credulous  was  the  undis- 
cerning  reader  that  he  actually  believed  that  the 
skill  of  the  chemist  was  such  that  the  principle  of  life 
could  be  put  into  a  concoction  of  chemicals  that 
could  be  molded  into  an  artificial  egg  that  would 
hatch  featherless  chickens. 


California  Poultry  Interests. 

To  the  Editor: — "The  poultry  business  in  all  lines 
is  further  developed  in  the  East  than  it  is  in  the  West 
and  South.  This  is  mainly  due  to  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  population 
increases  in  density,  the  prices  of  poultry  of  all  kinds 
and  of  eggs  steadily  increase." 

Thus  writes  a  poultryman  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States.  That  the  above  is  a  true  statement  is  evi- 
dent to  all  observers.  Therefore,  those  who  forecast 
the  future  of  the  business  in  California  are  confident 
that  the  poultry  business  here  will  continue  to  in- 
crease for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  For  our  be- 
loved State  will  afford  homes  to  multitudes  of  people 
yet  beyond  our  borders.  Again:  If  this  business  has 
attained  such  large  proportions  in  the  Eastern 
States,  with  their  short  summers  and  long,  rigorous 
winters,  who  shall  set  a  limit  upon  the  future  of  this 
industry  in  this  State,  the  climate  of  which  is,  par 
excellence,  adapted  to  poultry  raising  ? 

Eggs  are  imported  from  Eastern  States,  it  is  true, 
in  large  quantities,  and  enormous  numbers  of  our  own 
production  are  placed  in  cold  storage  in  our  larger 
cities.  But  still  there  is  always  at  this  season  of  the 
year  a  good  demand  for  fresh  ranch  eggs,  and  top 
prices  rule.  Evidently  the  future  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness in  this  State  is  bright  with  promise. 

The  local  consumption  of  eggs  and  fowls  is  enor- 
mous. The  figures  of  exportations  are  not  at  hand, 
but  there  must  be  an  outer  demand  for  eggs  which 
will  increase  with  passing  years  for  exportation  to 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  farther  north. 

To  quote  further  from  the  writer  above  cited: 
"  This  fact — rapidly  increasing  population — argues 
well  for  the  permanency  of  the  poultry  industry. 
Eggs  to-day  bring  higher  prices  in  New  England  and 
in  New  York  than  they  do  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Rockies.  In  the  New  England 
and  Atlantic  States  people  are  becoming  more  fas- 
tidious and  are  willing  to  pay  a  high  premium  on 
strictly  fresh  eggs.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that 
these  same  conditions  will  obtain  in  other  sections  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  same,  and  even  greater,  ex- 
tent, as  the  population  increases  and  the  American 
people  find  time  to  pay  more  attention  to  what  they 
eat.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  poultry  business  is 
destined  to  increase  and  improve  and  grow  more 
profitable  in  all  branches  from  year  to  year." 

Here  is  the  solution  of  a  much  vexed  question 
which  for  long  years  has  puzzled  poultry  raisers  all 
over  the  world.  It  relates  to  the  matter  of  raising 
cockerels  or  pullets  at  will.  We  quote:  "My  rule 
is  so  simple  and  easy  anyone  can  have  the  means  of 
practicing  it.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  I 
never  trouble  myself  any  more  by  testing  the  theories 
of  others  upon  this  subject.  The  rule  is:  "After 
you  have  picked  out  the  eggs  for  setting,  by  what- 
ever other  rule  you  may  fancy,  carry  them  to  the 
nest  in  a  hat,  if  you  desire  cockerels,  or  in  a  sunbon- 
net,  if  you  would  obtain  pullets. 

Napa,  Nov.  19.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Protecting  Butter  From  Mold. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Canada  says: 
Reports  have  been  received  that  a  few  lots  of  Cana- 
dian butter  have  been  delivered  in  the  United  King- 
dom somewhat  spotted  with  mold  on  the  butter  paper 
and  between  the  box  and  the  butter.  That  has 
occurred  on  saltless  butter.  As  mold  is  a  tiny  plant 
or  fungus,  it  is  important  that  butter  makers  and 
butter  dealers  should  know  by  what  means  they  can 
entirely  prevent  its  growth  on  butter  packages,  but- 
ter paper,  or  on  the  butter  itself. 

Mold  can  only  come  from  pre-existing  mold,  or  from 
spores  which  serve  the  purpose  of  seed  or  fruit  for 
its  reproduction.  If  the  spores  be  destroyed  mold 
cannot  begin  to  grow.  The  conditions  favorable  for 
its  growth  are  a  certain  degree  of  dampness  and  a 
moderately  low  temperature — that  is  to  say,  a  tem- 
perature below  60°.  Some  forms  of  mold  grow  at 
temperatures  as  low  as  32°  F.,  or  the  freezing  point 
of  water. 

Formaline  is  an  effective  fungicide,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  destroyer  of  fungi  and  of  the  spores  of 
fungi.  A  weak  solution  of  formaline  is  effective  for 
the  destruction  of  spores  of  mold.  A  good  course  for 
the  butter  maker  to  follow  is  to  prepare  a  strong 
brine  of  salt,  adding  one  ounce  of  formaline  to  one 
gallon  of  brine.  The  butter  paper  should  be  soaked 
in  this  solution.  The  inside  of  all  butter  packages 
should  also  be  rinsed  with  it.  The  butter  paper, 
while  still  wet  with  the  brine  containing  formaline, 
should  be  placed  inside  the  butter  box  and  the  butter 
immediately  packed  in  it. 

The  brine  containing  the  formaline  will  destroy  all 
spores  of  mold  on  the  butter  paper  and  on  the  inside 
of  the  box. 
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ALAMEDA. 

TO  A  New  Use  — Livermore  Herald  : 
The  Spring  Valley  Water  Co.  continues 
to  acquire  farms  and  other  real  estate  in 
the  lower  end  of  this  valley  as  the  occa- 
sion offers. 

Reclamation.— Niles  Herald :  Since 
the  district  (No.  82)  was  formed  13,000 
acres  have  been  reclaimed  in  this  county 
at  an  expense  of  over  $30,000,  and  have 
been  accepted  by  the  supervisors. 

BUTTE. 

Chico  Wood  — Enterprise :  Sacramen- 
to, Marysville,  Woodland,  and  other  cities 
south  of  Chico  have  been  drawing  heav- 
ily from  this  point  for  wood. 

COLUSA. 

To  Fight  the  Bonds— Williams 
Parmer :  The  taxpayers  of  Central 
Irrigation  district  have  signed  contracts 
with  a  firm  of  San  Francisco  attorneys  to 
fight  the  payment  of  the  bonds  of  the  de- 
funct district. 

Profits  of  Raisins  —  J.  W.  Brim  re- 
alized over  $7000  from  the  crop  from  a 
little  over  fifty  acres  of  vines,  three-fifths 
of  them  Muscatels  and  the  remainder 
seedless  Sultanas  and  Thompson's.  The 
price  ranged  from  $90  to  $120  a  ton. 

FRESNO. 

Dried  Fruit  Combine  for  State. — 
Democrat :  All  over  the  State  of  California 
has  gone  the  literature  of  the  new  Fresno 
County  Dried  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 
Almost  without  exception  the  orchardists 
have  replied  favorably  to  an  alliance  with 
the  growers  of  this  section,  many  taking 
steps  to  form  local  societies.  The  new  as- 
sociation will  syndicate  all  dried  fruits 
with  the  exception  of  raisins,  prunes  and 
figs.  It  is  intended  in  time  to  call  a  meet- 
ing for  federation  of  local  organizations. 

Costly  Delay. — There  has  been  much 
costly  delay  in  receipt  and  shipment  of 
immense  output  of  second  crop  and  other 
grapes  to  the  wineries.  T.  E.  B.  Rice  of 
Modesto  reports  seeing  sixty  wagonloads 
of  grapes  that,  had  been  waiting  three 
days  for  cars. 

The  winery  at  Kingsburg  took  in  over 
300,000  pounds  of  second  crop  Muscat 
grapes  last  Saturday  and  paid  out  over 
$3000  to  the  farmers  of  that  section. 

Close  of  Raisin  Season.— The  C.  R. 
G.  Association  has  named  Nov.  30  as  last 
day  of  delivery  of  raisins  to  be  pooled. 
The  association  has  paid  to  its  members 
over  $2,250,000  to  date. 

Turned  Missionary.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel :  W.  N.  Harris  has  gone  to  Manitoba, 
Canada,  to  do  missionary  work  for  the 
Laguna  de  Tache  Grant  with  astereopti- 
con  and  lecture. 

GLENN. 

At  Orland— Register:  Sunday's  storm 
recorded  4.30  inches,  making  a  total  for 
the  two  storms  of  6.96  inches.  Warm 
weather  followed  immediately,  and  the 
way  everything  has  started  to  grow  is 
wonderful. 

HUMBOLDT. 
Rare  Game. — Two  bands  of  elk  have 
been  discovered  in  Trinity  and  Humboldt 
counties.    An  unusual  number  of  white 
deer  are  reported  in  the  same  locality. 

KERN. 

Cattle  from  Arizona. — Two  thou- 
sand head  of  Arizona  cattle  from  Willcox 
have  arrived  here  for  pasturage  and  6000 
more  were  to  follow,  on  account  of  the 
drought. 

KINGS. 

The  Usual  Kind.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
T.  and  L.  Robinson  have  been  sinking  a 
2-inch  well  on  their  ranch,  20  miles  south 
of  Hanford,  in  Kings  county.  Water  rolls 
out  18  inches  above  the  casing,  with  a 
good  supply  of  natural  gas.  The  well  is 
270  feet  deep  and  cost  $200. 

Immigrant  Stock.  —  One  thousand 
steers  and  500  heifers,  nearly  all  yearlings 
coming  too,  belonging  to  S.  E.  Biddle, 
Wint  Mills  and  others,  brought  from 
Panhandle,  Texas,  and  a  very  clean  lot, 
have  been  taken  to  pasture  on  the  lower 
Kings  river. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Northern  Exhibits  —  The  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Development  Association  is 
making  active  preparations  for  the  mid- 
winter exhibit  of  agricultural  products 
here. 

Nothing  Impossible.  —  The  Porno- 
tropic,  Azuza:  Rumors  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  orange  trust,  at  first  considered 
more  or  less  of  a  joke,  are  now  attracting 
serious  attention  from  those  interested  in 
the  orange  industry.  Five  years  ago  such 
a  suggestion  would  have  been  received 
with  incredulity,  but  in  this  day  of  mam- 
moth combinations,  nothing  seems  impos- 
sible. 

MONTEREY. 
FOR  Hops.— Soledad  Cor.  Salinas  In- 


dex: From  experiments  made  away  up 
in  the  hills  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  hop  culture  here. 

NAPA. 

Mutual  Insurance.— Napa  Register: 
The  temporary  organization  for  a  farm- 
ers' mutual  insurance  company  has  been 
formed,  A.  Warren  Robinson  president, 
and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Borrette  secretary. 

ORANGE. 

Just  an  Average  Farmer. —  Santa 
Ana  Blade:  On  one  farmer's  wagon  com- 
ing from  the  peatland  was  a  fine  dressed 
hog  weighing  nearly  200  pounds,  ten 
crates  of  celery,  and  four  sacks  of  string 
beans  The  celery  and  beans  were 
shipped  by  express  to  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino,  and  the  dressed  hog  was 
sold  here.  The  load  was  just  a  sample  of 
what  the  average  peatland  farmer  has  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  produce. 

County's  Bean  Crop  has  all  been 
harvested  and  most  of  it  shipped.  Yield 
about  20,000  sacks  on  the  San  Joaquin 
ranch  and  25,000  sacks  in  all,  principally 
Limas. 

Shipping  Peas.— Mrs.  J.  A.  Huhn,  of 
Orange,  is  shipping  green  peas  from 
Bolsa  to  Riverside,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Alfalfa  on  a  Pumping  Basis.— Cor- 
respondence Bakersfield  Echo:  At  Etha- 
nac  the  Chase  Nursery  Company  has  a 
couple  of  thousand  acres  of  level  land 
almost  identical  in  character  with  that 
about  Delano.  It  is  too  frosty  there  for 
oranges,  so  they  are  planning  to  establish 
a  colony  for  dairy  and  vegetable  growing. 
Their  land  is  being  leveled,  ditched  and 
checked  and  some  of  it  seeded  to  alfalfa. 
They  were  just  putting  up  the  sixth  cut- 
ting. Baled  alfalfa  is  now  worth  $8  f.  o.  b. 
Ethanac.  One  field  of  100  acres  rented 
this  year  for  $15  per  acre  and  the  water 
charge  was  $11  an  acre  more,  but  the  ten- 
ant wants  the  farm  again.  The  company 
uses  Kern  county  oil  for  fuel,  consuming 
thirty-four  to  forty  barrels  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  Alfalfa  land  is  held  at  about 
$150  per  acre  under  this  system.  In  lay- 
ing out  its  tract  the  company  is  thinking 
of  adopting  the  village  plan.  That  is,  of 
laying  out  a  small  tract  near  the  center  in 
streets  and  blocks  so  that  each  farmer 
can  build  his  home  there,  near  neighbors, 
the  school,  the  church  and  the  park. 
They  claim  that  isolation  is  avoided  by 
the  present-day  American. 

SACRAMENTO. 

More  Irrigation.  —  Record-Union: 
An  effort,  said  to  be  backed  by  Eastern 
capital,  is  being  made  toward  irrigation 
of  20,000  acres  in  the  southern  part  of 
Placer  and  northern  part  of  Sacramento 
counties,  having  Rocklin  on  their  eastern 
boundary,  from  the  North  Fork  of  the 
American  river. 

State  Imports  of  Sheep.— Sutter 
Farmer:  D.  I.  Waltz  of  Sacramento  has 
taken  nearly  40,000  sheep  out  of  Oregon 
this  season  to  the  Island  stubble  fields  be- 
low Sacramento,  which  in  due  course  find 
their  way  to  the  market  as  mutton.  Many 
more  are  yet  to  go  forward,  making  about 
60,000  this  season. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

In  Demand. — About  Redlands  wells 
are  in  demand;  also,  orange  groves,  more 
than  ever,  and  at  high  prices.  Redlands 
Facts  says  that  C.  E.  Owens  sold  a  10-acre 
grove  for  $15,000  and  D.  W.  Sargent  a  10- 
acre  grove  for  $17,500. 

Transforming  a  Canyon.— Redlands 
Facts:  Drillers  are  putting  down  a  12-inch 
well  in  search  for  artesian  water  in  Reche 
canyon.  So  strong  and  widespread  is 
the  belief  in  success  that  a  syndicate  of 
capitalists  has  bought  up  680  acres,  to 
be  put  under  irrigation  from  it,  divided 
into  orchard  tracts,  and  is  preparing  to 
put  up  a  pumping  plant  and  a  big  reser- 
voir. Three  fine  residences  are  being  built 
and  a  survey  for  an  electric  railway  made 
on  the  strength  of  it. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

A  Forehanded  Farmer.— Escondido 
Argus  :  T.  J.  Powers  is  the  only  raisin 
grower  in  the  valley  who  has  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  curing:  his  fruit.  He  cut 
early.  The  fruit  is  fine,  about  80%  of  the 
grape  crop  going  into  layers.  The  entire 
crop  was  about  twenty-seven  tons.  The 
fruit  is  weighed  at  the  trays  and  paid  for 
when  it  leaves  the  packing  house  by 
Fletcher  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Cotton  at  Calexico. — The  Govern- 
ment expert  says  the  plants  failed  to  ma- 
ture. 

Where  the  Broom  Corn  Grows.— 
Imperial  Press  :  J.  C.  Blackington,  south- 
east of  Imperial,  has  about  thirty  acres 
of  fine  broom  corn,  worth  about  $200 
per  ton. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
San  Joaquin's  Seed  Bed.— Lodi  Her- 
ald :    Most  of  the  early  garden  and  flower 
seeds  for  Cox  Seed  Co.  for  next  year  are 


planted.  The  Cox  Co.  has  secured  all  the 
vacant  land  near  Terminous. 

Effects  of  Beans. — The  price  of 
beans  has  enabled  all  the  farmers  of  Ter- 
minous section  to  pay  their  bills  and  get 
on  their  feet  in  good  shape  for  the  next 
season.  This  season's  business  was  set- 
tled early. 

Reclamation  Improvements.— The 
Krogh  Manufacturing  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco has  the  pumping  plant  at  Sargent 
slough  well  under  way  and  is  putting  in 
oil  burners  and  exceedingly  large  tanks 
for  the  storage  of  crude  oil.  It  has  the 
contract  to  rebuild  the  foundation  of  the 
pumping  plants  in  Reclamation  District 
548,  near  Terminous. 

Celery  experiments  by  the  Rindge 
Syndicate  on  twenty-five  acres  of  their 
land  between  Whiskey  slough  and  Middle 
river  this  year  were  satisfactory,  and  a 
larger  acreage  is  projected  for  next  year. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Heading  Off  a  Pest. — Press:  The 
farmers  who  have  distributed  squirrel 
poison  liberally  during  the  summer 
months  believe  they  have  accomplished 
much  good. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Immense  Eagles  —One  of  the  birds 
stunned  in  an  eagle  fight  over  Santa  Clara 
county  and  killed  by  hunters  measured 
10  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings  when 
spread. 

Irrigation  System  Extension.— 
San  Jose  Herald  :  The  Little  Giant  Ditch 
Co.  is  the  name  of  the  new  irrigating  con- 
cern which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
irrigating  business  around  Campbell.  Page 
Bros,  are  responsible  for  it.  It  is  a  very 
considerable  extension  of  their  system. 

That  Warehouse.— Suit  against  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  of  California  has 
been  filed  by  Frank  McArthur  to  recover 
$1500,  put  up  by  McArthur  toward  buy- 
ing the  C.  C.  F.  A.  warehouse  at  Santa 
Clara,  but  finally  conveyed  to  other  par- 
ties, and  by  J.  L.  Mosher  to  annul  and  set 
aside  the  transfer  of  the  packing  house 
to  the  other  parties.. 

Seed  Farm.— Waldo  Rohnert  of  Gil- 
roy  has  leased  three  more  ranches  for 
seed  growing,  making  six  in  all,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  raiser  of  seed  in  Santa 
Clara  county. 

Copper  Mine  — A  copper  mine  that 
yields  nearly  pure  copper  has  been  discov- 
ered near  Almaden. 

A  Hop  Crop.— Gilroy  Gazette:  The 
hop  crop  on  the  Geo.  Pinion  ranch  of  six- 
teen acres  at  San  Felipe,  this  season, 
turned  out  twenty-four  and  one-half  tons, 
worth  over  $12,000,  or  $750  per  acre. 

Building  Business.— Mercury  :  The 
amount  of  building  in  San  Jose  is  greater 
now  than  ever  before  known,  and  extends 
to  all  parts  of  the  county. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Farmers'  Union  at  Santa  Cruz 
has  sold  out  to  the  Sperry  Flour  Co. 

Pajaro  Valley  Prosperity.— Pa- 
jaronian :  About  30,000  sacks  of  onions 
have  been  hauled  over  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Co  solidated  Railroad  this  season,  and 
from  four  to  six  cars  per  day  of  potatoes 
for  southern  points.  Saturday,  the  15th, 
about  $70,000  was  paid  out  to  farmers  of 
this  valley  for  beets  delivered  in  October. 

Profitable  Pigeon  Growing.— Pi- 
geon raising  is  becoming  quite  an  exten- 
sive industry  in  Pajaro  valley  and  numer- 
ous persons  have  taken  up  that  line  with 
satisfactory  results. 

Great  Gas  Well.— A  700-foot  well 
four  miles  northeast  of  Watson ville,  sunk 
for  oil,  produces  dry  gas  in  such  quanti- 
ties and  force  that  its  general  use  in  small 
towns  from  Pacific  Grove  to  Los  Gatos  is 
being  commercially  proposed. 

SOLANO. 

About  Dixon. — Farm  industry  shows 
development  in  the  direction  of  hand  sepa- 
rators for  cream  and  in  poultry  raising. 

Suisun  Valley  Fruit  Union  has 
decided  to  sell  its  packing  house  and  ap- 
purtenances for  $850,  or  more. 

Result  of  Advances  — Vacaville  Re- 
porter: Henry  Bassford  has  begun  an  ac- 
tion against  E.  T.  Earl,  claiming  title  to 
the  Alamo  ranch,  probably  worth  $20,000, 
claiming  that  a  deed  given  was  a  mort- 
gage to  secure  $6000  of  advances. 

SONOMA. 

New  Water  Supply.—  The  new  $100,- 
000  water  works  to  be  built  on  the  Hearst 
tract,  near  Fairfax,  will  supply  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  the  new  townsite 
to  be  laid  out. 

Mud  Shoes  for  Horses.— G.  T.  Hick- 
man of  Healdsburg  added,  with  bolts, 
blocks  8x12  inches  to  the  hind  feet  of  his 
horses,  and  so  gathered  the  corn  on  his 
muddy  land. 

A  Local  Power  Co.— The  big  dam 
for  the  Cloverdale  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  on  Sulphur  creek,  in  the  mountains, 


is  completed.    It  is  for  a  power   house  t 
generate  electricity  for  a  line  to  Clover- 
dale,  Asti  and  Geyser  ville. 

Ducks  —  Petaluma  Argus  :  Ed.  Cava- 
nagh,  Lyman  Green,  Charles  Northrup. 
A.  B.  Hill  and  Colonel  Fairbanks  bagged 
186  ducks  in  one  day  last  week. 

STANISLAUS. 
Big  Chicken  Ranch.— Modesto  Her- 
ald: Ex-contractor  Hamilton  Gray,  near 
Turlock,  has  8000  White  Leghorn  fowls. 
A  shipment  of  1400  young  roosters  was 
made  recently. 

SUTTER. 

Opening  for  Capitalists  or  the 
State.— Independent:  The  loss  of  corn, 
potatoes  pumpkins  and  beans  in  District 
No.  70  is  appalling.  Many  of  the  farmers 
not  only  have  lost  this  year's  crop,  but 
will  be  prevented  from  putting  in  one  for 
thi  coming  year.  Thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars will  hardly  cover  theloss  in  beans  and 
corn,  and  the  loss  in  potatoes  will  also  be 
heavy.  The  chicken  corn  raisers  may 
save  about  half  of  their  crop.  The  dis- 
trict is  in  a  deplorable  condition  finan- 
cially, with  several  breaks  from  last  year 
still  standing  open,  and  no  money  and  no 
suitable  weather  in  sight  to  enable  them 
to  be  filled.  A  canal  through  the  district 
north  and  south  will  destroy  much  of  the 
land;  it  is  the  only  course  to  pursue  that 
will  do  away  with  leveeing  and  save  a  part 
of  the  rich  land.  Many  farmers  living  be- 
low the  Tisdaie  weir  are  complaining  of 
the  seepage  water  killing  crops. 

Crushed  Rock  Roads.  —  Marysville 
Democrat:  Through  the  adobe  sections, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  were  heretofore 
almost  impassable,  are  now,  where  the 
rock  was  applied,  almost  as  good  as  a 
macadamized  street. 

TEHAMA. 

Fine  Feed  — Red  Bluff  News:  W.  E. 
Conrad  of  Paynes  creek  says  he  never  be- 
fore saw  such  a  season  for  feed,  plenty  of 
good  dry  feed  and  new  grass  growing  rap- 
idly. 

Prune  Growers  Angry.— San  Jose 
Mercury:  Prune  Growers  of  Corning  sec- 
tion are  exercised  over  the  alleged  discov- 
ery that  prunes  shipped  from  there  to 
Red  Bluff  have  been  packed  in  boxes 
labeled  "Santa  Clara  Valley  Prunes," 
and  thus  shipped  East. 

TULARE. 

To  Pump  for  Alfalfa.— Tulare  Reg- 
ister :  W.  J.  Browning  is  preparing  to 
seed  200  acres  to  alfalfa  east  of  Tipton  and 
will  undertake  to  do  all  the  irrigating  by 
pumping  water.  This  will  make  a  thor- 
ough test  of  the  practicability  of  raising 
alfalfa  on  a  basis  of  irrigation  from  wells. 

A  Milk  Record.— W.  B.  Cartmill, 
near  Tulare,  has  a  cow  that  in  the  last 
eight  months  has  given  6210  pounds  of 
milk  and  last  month  produced  57.75 
pounds  of  butter. 

Struck  Him  Favorably. —  Sultana 
Herald :  A  gentleman  from  Porterville 
was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  total 
cost  of  water  in  the  Alta  district  averaged 
about  75  cents  an  acre  a  year,  and  stated 
that  he  must  look  over  this  part  of  the 
county  with  a  view  to  investing.  Such  a 
price  for  water  struck  him  very  forcibly. 

Grape  Yields  at  Sultana.— The 
grape  crop  of  the  Anchor  vineyard  this 
year  was  as  follows  :  From  a  4-acre  tract 
54  tons  of  fresh  Sultana  grapes  were 
picked  and  sent  to  the  winery.  From  a  5- 
acre  tract  10  tons  of  dried  Sultana  grapes 
were  obtained.  From  a  110-acre  tract  111 
tons  of  dried  Muscat  grapes  were  ob- 
tained. The  raisin  pack  this  season  will 
amount  to  about  1200  tons. 

VENTURA. 

Oil  and  Water  Didn't  Mix.— Ven- 
tura Democrat :  The  heavens  opened  and 
the  floods  came  and  the  only  thing  that 
withstood  the  liquid  avalanche  was  the 
oiled  street. 

YOLO. 

Horses  in  Demand.  —  Kanas  City 
horse  buyers  have  been  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  Yolo  trying  to  fill  an  order  for 
400  horses.  They  have  purchased  about 
200  head  in  the  counties  north  of  Yolo. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


■n 

Legffi^  4  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Bent  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horiei 
end  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  S 1 .50  P«r  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRBNCE-WIIiHAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


In  Mendocino's  Woods. 

Oftimes  on  these  autumnal  days, 
Ere  the  morning's  sun  rides  high, 

I  saddle  old  Ben,  my  noble  steed, 
Then  to  the  town  near  by. 

Just  as  I  turn  into  the  road 

And  down  the  lane  to  ride, 
Joy  and  Mirth  come  riding  up 

To  gallop  by  my  side. 

Around  the  turn  and  down  the  grade, 
Where  the  broad-leaved  black  oaks 
grow, 

The  young  squirrels  scamper  from  the 
fields, 

And  flies  the  cawing  crow. 

I  hear  the  tinkling  old  cow's  bell, 

In  fields  still  wet  with  dew; 
The  larks  rise  buoyant  from  the  grass, 

Where  last  spring's  blossoms  blew. 

At  last  I  gallop  into  town, 

Old  Barleycorn  I  greet; 
Joy  and  Mirth  still  stay  by  me, 

Campanions  on  the  street. 

And  with  this  jolly  company 

I  stay  till  twilight's  gloom 
Has  ushered  in  the  coming  night, 

And  then  I  journey  home. 

But  when  I  cross  the  little  bridge 

And  on  my  way  to  ride, 
Up  comes  sneering  grim  Remorse 

To  ride  close  by  my  side. 

He  stays  by  me  and  will  not  go, 

He  taunts  me  till  I'm  sore, 
Until  I  swear  with  Barleycorn 

To  rove  with  him  no  more 

I  swear  by  all  the  fabled  gods 

To  turn  a  bright,  new  leaf, 
To  tread  the  narrower,  straighter  path, 

Before  1  come  to  grief. 


But  the  very  next  time  I  go  to  town, 

Old  Barleycorn  I  see, 
Joy  and  Mirth  are  left  behind, 

Remorse  rides  home  with  me. 

— From  Lays  of  a  Laytonville  Minstrel. 

Cordelia's  Doughnuts. 

"Cordilly,  who's  going  to  write  the 
valedictory  ?"  Grandma  Doane's  quav- 
ering, high-keyed  voice  floated  down  to 
Cordelia  from  the  vine-shaded  porch, 
as  soon  as  she  opened  the  garden  gate. 

"  Lauretta  Troll.  You  didn't  think  it 
was  me,  grandma." 

Cordelia  was  not  even  grammatical. 
Her  lapses  mortified  Arvilla;  A r villa 
was  her  sister,  who  taught  English  lit- 
erature and  French  in  the  Spirea  Fe- 
male Seminary. 

Cordelia's  tone  was  light  and  gay; 
she  switched  her  skirts  over  the  border 
pinks  and  almost  tipped  over  the  spider 
lily  in  its  pot  on  the  steps. 

"  Eber  Phillips  is  the  class  historian, 
and  Lily  Daggett  is  class  poet,"  she 
added,  with  her  young,  flushed  face  up- 
turned to  Grandma  Doane's  wrinkled, 
keen- eyed,  old  one. 

Grandma  Doane's  Boston  rocking- 
chair  swung  vigorously,  and  her  knit- 
ting needles  clicked  sharply. 

''There's  never  been  one  of  our  family 
graduated  at  the  academy  before  with- 
out speaking  a  piece  and  having  their 
name  in  the  paper,"  she  said,  huskily. 
"John  was  first  in  his  class,  and  was 
the  poet.  The  ministers  on  the  plat- 
form shook  hands  with  him  when  he 
got  through  reading  his  piece.  Arvilla 
was  the  valedictorian,  and  she  made 
folks  laugh  and  cry,  and  afterwards 
'twas  printed  in  the  paper.  I  sent 
three  copies  out  West  to  your  Uncle 
Amos's  folks.  When  your  Cousin  Ruthy 
Ellen  graduated,  she  played  two  pieces 
and  sung  and  folks  threw  bouquets  to 
her.  And  her  name  was  in  the 
paper." 

Cordelia,  with  averted  face,  played 
with  a  tendril  of  the  hop  vine. 

"And  my  name  will  only  be  in  the  list 
of  graduates,"  she  said,  lightly.  "  But 
grandma,  it  will  be  almost  at  the  head 
of  the  list." 

"  Will  it  ?  Will  it  ?  "  said  grandma, 
eagerly;  and  rocking  and  knitting  came 
to  a  full  stop. 

The  girl  turned  a  mischievous  face; 
grandma's  ears  were  too  dull  to  hear 
the  thrill  in  her  voice  that  told  how 
near  were  her  tears. 

"It  begins  with  a  D,  you  know, 


grandma;  the  list  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically ! " 

She  whisked  off  with  a  gleeful  little 
laugh,  and  grandma  groaned. 

"She's  the  first  one  of  our  family 
that  didn't  want  to  be  somebody,"  said 
grandma  to  herself  despairingly.  "She 
hasn't  a  mite  of  pride — not  a  mite.  All 
she  wants  is  to  scrub  up  and  do  a  bak- 
ing, and  that's  all  she  ever  will  do!  " 

Grandma's  murmur  had  reached  Cor- 
delia's mother's  sharp  ears,  as  she 
moved  briskly  about  the  kitchen,  and 
had  brought  a  vivid  color  to  her  high 
cheekbones. 

"  I  f'on't  know  as  I  expected  that  all 
my  children  would  be  as  smart  as  John 
and  Arvilla,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 
sharpness  in  her  tone. 

Everyone  knew  that  Mrs.  Orpha 
Doane  was  a  very  ambitious  woman, 
whose  heart  was  set  upon  her  children's 
success  in  life. 

"  Cordelia  is  a  good  girl,  if  she  isn't 
as  smart  as  some.  And  she  has  made 
over  her  old  white  muslin  for  a  gradu- 
ating dress  so  that  it  looks  real  stylish. 
It  goes  'way  ahead  of  anything  that 
Miss  Fillori  could  do." 

"She  might  apprentice  herself  to 
Miss  Fillori,"  said  grandma,  sarcas- 
tically. 

Grandma  did  not  think  that  dress- 
making was  good  enough  for  any  of 
"our  folks." 

Cordelia's  mother  set  her  lips  tightly 
together  and  stepped  more  heavily 
about ;  silence  was  the  only  art  she 
knew  when  it  came  to  "  getting  along  " 
with  grandma.  But  the  girl's  voice 
called  gaily  from  the  sitting  room — 
gaily,  yet  with  a  purposeful  ring,  as 
well: 

"I  have  thought  of  it,  grandma. 
Sometimes  I  believe  I  have  it  in  me. 
But  it  takes  real  genius  to  be  a  dress- 
maker nowadays.  Besides,  Miss  Fil- 
lori wouldn't  have  me.  She  has  her 
niece." 

A  moment  after  the  sitting  room  door 
closed  sharply  and  there  was  a  rush 
up  the  back  stairs.  It  did  not  inter- 
rupt grandma's  grumbling  monologue 
about  girls  who  had  no  proper  pride 
and  would  turn  out  like  Deborah  Gil- 
key,  who  married  the  hired  man. 

An  hour  after,  Cordelia,  prone  upon 
her  bed,  raised  a  flushed  and  tear- 
stained  face  from  the  pillow  at  the 
sound  of  her  mother's  voice. 

"Cordelia,  I  wish  you'd  come  down 
and  make  a  batch  of  your  doughnuts. 
The  Scutazy  minister  and  his  new  wife 
are  sure  to  stop  on  their  way  home 
from  conference  ;  and  he  sets  so  much 
by  your  doughnuts,  because  they  are 
the  only  ones  that  he  can  eat.  And 
the  plum  cake  is  getting  kind  of 
dry." 

Cordelia  bathed  her  face  and  put  on 
her  long-sleeved  apron  mechanically. 

"  If  I  do  say  it,  there's  nobody  that 
can  make  doughnuts  like  Cordelia,"  her 
mother  was  saying  when  she  entered 
the  kitchen.  "I  don't  know  how  'tis, 
but  I  can't  make  them  myself  so  they 
don't  soak  the  least  mite  of  fat,  no 
more'n  if  they  had  never  seen  a  frying- 
pan,  and  are  most  as  light  as  sponge- 
cake. Seems  as  if  cooking  came  by 
nature  to  some.  Don't  you  remember 
how  the  stated  supply  that  stopped 
here  said  your  doughnuts  cured  him  of 
dyspepsia,  Cordelia?" 

There  was  scarcely  any  intention  of 
praise  in  these  remarks  of  Mrs.  Doane, 
or  of  refutation  of  grandma's  asper- 
sions. Culinary  skill  was  not  very 
highly  regarded  in  Oronoco.  Mothers 
were  ambitious  to  have  their  daughters 
acquire  "accomplishments"  rather 
than  housewifely  skill.  And  this  was 
especially  true  of  the  Doane  family. 
Mrs.  Doane  was  thinking  of  her  pros- 
pective guests,  and  the  pleasure  of 
having  something  nice  for  supper, 
rather  than  of  celebrating  her  young- 
est daughter's  ability  as  a  cook.  But 
grandma  called  out,  shrilly: 

"She  needn't  think  it  is  any  feather 
in  her  cap  !  Anybody  can  make  a  good 
mess  of  fried  cakes." 

Of  course,  anybody  could.  Cordelia 
only  felt  a  little  bitter  scorn  of  her 
skill  in  doughnut  making  as  she  brought 
out  the  frying  basket. 

"Delicious!  I  should  like  to  have 
people  who  object  to  fried  things  taste 
these,"  said  the  new  wife  of  the  Scut- 
azy minister.    "  If  I  were  only  keeping 


house  I  should  beg  you  to  give  me  the 
recipe.  O,  Miss  Doane,  I  wish  you 
would  send  it  to  the  K.  City  Eagle. 
My  brother  is  one  of  the  editors,  and 
he  is  distracted  with  the  woman's  page. 
A  great  deal  is  made  of  the  culinary 
department,  and  people  will  send  such 
unreliable  recipes.  Prizes  have  been 
offered  for  the  best  family  menus,  and 
one  or  two  that  have  been  sent  in  are 
published  daily,  accompanied  by  the 
recipes.  Then  follows  an  avalanche  of 
correspondence  and  a  great  number  of 
visitors,  complaining  that  the  recipes 
are  unsatisfactory.  The  editors  are 
very  anxious  to  get  recipes  that  have 
been  tried  and  are  really  valuable,  be- 
cause the  woman's  page,  and  especially 
the  culinary  department,  is  becoming 
quite  a  feature  of  the  paper." 

"  I  should  have  a  chance  of  getting 
my  name  into  the  paper,  shouldn't  I, 
grandma  ?  "  said  Cordelia,  mischiev- 
ously. 

"Doughnuts!  Cat's  foot,"  said 
grandma,  who  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  even  of  the  Scutazy  minister's 
new  wife. 

"I  think  I  will  ask  you  to  give  me 
the  recipe,  at  all  events,"  said  the  min- 
ister's wife,  "since  I  hope  to  go  to 
housekeeping  next  year." 

Cordelia  wrote  out  the  recipe,  ac- 
cordingly, in  her  very  best  hand,  on  a 
sheet  of  the  dainty  French  paper  which 
she  had  used  for  the  graduation  essay 
which  had  not  been  found  worthy  of  a 
reading,  and  the  minister's  wife  made 
her  husband  put  it  carefully  into  his 
sermon  case. 

The  next  day  Cordelia  wrote  out 
recipes  of  all  the  things  that,  as  her 
mother  said,  she  made  better  than  any- 
body else,  in  a  neat  little  book.  But 
she  had  too  much  on  her  mind  to  think 
much  about  cooking,  and  she  did  not 
believe  that  the  city  editor  could  really 
want  her  recipe  for  doughnuts. 

It  was  but  scanty  comfort  to  wear 
the  prettiest  dress  in  the  hall,  even  if 
one  had  cut  and  made  it  with  one's  own 
hands,  while  one  was  oppressed  by  the 
mortifying  consciousness  that  she  was 
the  first  Doane  to  be  graduated  with- 
out a  part  and  prospects.  Arvilla, 
when  she  was  graduated,  had  already 
received  her  appointment  to  teach  in 
the  Spirea  seminary.  John  had  passed 
his  entrance  examination  to  college 
with  great  triumph,  and  Cousin  Ruthy 
Ellen  had  been  offered  a  salary  to  sing 
in  a  Kansas  City  church. 

Old  Mrs.  Keeper,  down  on  the  shore, 
had  offered  Cordelia  $2  50  a  week  to 
keep  house  for  her;  that  was  her  only 
opportunity!  She  said  she  didn't  know 
but  she  should  accept  the  offer,  although 
grandma  wept  that  one  of  her  posterity 
should  think  of  being  a  "hired  girl." 

Cordelia  was  not  needed  at  home. 
She  said  she  could  be  contented  enough 
if  she  were;  she  knew  she  wasn't  ambi- 
tious like  the  others,  but  she  wasn't 
going  to  just  "hang  on  " — especially  as 
they  had  been  obliged  to  sell  a  wood  lot 
to  get  along,  every  year  since  their 
father  died.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
be  smart  in  order  to  understand  that 
before  long  there  would  not  be  any 
wood  lots  to  sell. 

Grandma  wept,  but  said  she  didn't 
expect  anybody  could  get  the  better  of 
Cordelia's  chin — which  was  indeed  a 
square  and  large-boned  little  member, 
betokening  a  strong  will.  One  day 
grandma — who  scorned  culinary  skill — 
slyly  seized  upon  Cordelia's  recipe  book 
and  carried  it  to  her  own  room;  and 
late  into  the  night  her  lamp  burned — a 
wholly  unprecedented  thing,  as  was 
shown  by  the  excitement  of  the  birds  in 
the  old  elm  tree  just  outside  her  win- 
dow— while  she  copied  toilsomely,  in  her 
cramped,  old-fashioned  hand. 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  the 
academy  exhibition,  Cordelia  received 
a  letter  from  an  associate  editor  of  the 
K.  City  Eagle,  thanking  her  for  the 
recipe  that  she  had  sent  them.  "Cor- 
delia's doughnuts  "  had  been  very  highly 
praised,  he  wrote.  A  man  had  come  in 
a  week  after  the  recipe  was  printed,  to 
say  that  his  wife  had  lost  it  and  he 
must  have  another  copy  of  the  paper. 
This  woman  had  told  so  many  of  her 
neighbors  of  the  remarkable  excellence 
of  the  recipe  that  the  demands  had 
almost  forced  them  to  print  another 
edition  of  the  paper  that  contained  it. 
Would  Miss  Doane  kindly  favor  him 


with  any  other  recipes  of  equal  relia- 
bility that  she  might  have  ? 

Cordelia  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the 
familv.  Arvilla  and  John  were  at  home 
and  Ruthy  Ellen  was  visiting  them. 

"  The  queer  part  is  that  I  didn't  send 
the  recipe,"  she  said,  with  a  bewildered 
look.  "  I  didn't  think  that  a  doughnut 
recipe  was  worth  the  while.  And  I 
didn't  want  grandma  to  be  any  more 
ashamed  of  me  than  she  is.  The  Scut- 
azy minister's  wife  must  have  sent  it. 
I  shouldn't  think  she  would  have  called 
it  '  Cordelia's  doughnuts.'  " 

Cordelia  was  blushing  brilliantly. 
She  scarcely  knew  herself  whether  it 
was  with  pride  or  shame. 

"  What  should  she  have  called  it  ?  " 
cried  grandma,  shrilly.  "Maybe  you 
would  have  liked  to  have  it  printed  out, 
'  Miss  Doane's  doughnuts.'  Your  grand- 
father had  a  church  named  after  him, 
and  your  great  uncle  had  a  library.  I 
ain't  going  to  have  the  name  of  Doane 
in  the  paper  long  o'  doughnuts.  Land  ! 
Who  can't  make  a  batch  of  doughnuts  ? 
Marily  Jepson,  over  to  the  Falls,  has 
got  a  piece  of  poetry  in  the  paper  with 
her  name  printed  out  over  it.  And 
Jepson's  never  were  anybody,  since  the 
world  began." 

"  The  Eagle  is  welcome  to  my  whole 
recipe  book,  if  it  wants  it.  But  I 
shouldn't  have  sent  them  the  doughnut 
recipe,"  said  Cordelia. 

Grandma  suddenly  raised  herself  to 
her  full  height — it  wasn't  much.  She 
was  but  a  tiny  old  woman  and  her  little 
black  eyes  snapped. 

"  No,  you  wouldn't  have!  You  haven't 
got  sense  enough.  Cordilly  Doane  1  " 
she  cried,  in  her  thin,  quavering  old 
voice. 

Mrs.  Doane,  in  the  background, 
shook  her  head  at  Cordelia.  One  had 
to  "get  along"  diplomatically  with 
grandma. 

Cordelia  did  send  her  recipe  book  to 
the  K.  City  Eagle  the  very  next  day, 
and  with  it  the  directions  for  making 
over  an  old  silk  dress  in  a  novel  and 
effective  way  that  she  had  discovered, 
and  for  making  a  window  seat,  as  she 
had  made  one  for  her  room  out  of 
materials  that  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  using.  She  said  those  were 
things  that  she  really  did  not  know  how 
to  do,  and  if  that  distracted  editor — 
the  minister's  wife's  brother — could 
find  a  use  for  them  in  his  woman's  page 
he  was  quite  welcome. 

A  week  or  two  later  she  packed  her 
trunk  and  set  out,  in  Jeremy  Pine's 
farm  wagon,  sitting  on  her  trunk  be- 
cause Jeremy  calculated  that  the  seat 
might  slump  in  with  two  on  it,  to  keep 
house  for  old  Mrs.  Keever  on  the  shore 
road. 

Grandma  wept  again  at  the  specta- 
cle, but  she  said  she  "expected  Cor- 
dilly was  just  what  the  Lord  meant 
her  to  be  when  He  gave  her  that 

chin." 

Jeremy  Pine  stopped  at  the  postoffice 
on  the  way  and  brought  a  letter  out  to 
Cordelia.  She  finished  reading  it  for 
the  third  time,  and  pinched  herself  to 
be  certain  that  she  was  Cordelia  Doane 
just  as  Jeremy  turned  into  the  shore 
road.  Then  she  astonished  her  driver 
by  jumping  out  and  asking  him  to  tell 
old  Mrs.  Keever  that  she  must  hire 
Martha  Jellison  if  she  didn't  hear  from 
her  within  three  days,  and  to  store  her 
trunk  in  bis  barn  until  she  sent  for  it. 
Then  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the 
railroad  station  and  jumped  upon  the 

K         City  train  just  as  the  engine 

shrieked. 

In  the  cars  she  read  the  letter  over 
again.  It  was  from  the  same  editor 
who  had  thanked  her  for  "  Cordelia's 
doughnuts."  He  now  asked  her  to  call 
at  his  office.  The  Eagle  was  seeking  an 
editor  for  its  Woman's  Page.  Her  do- 
mestic abilities,  and  also  her  capacity 
for  writing  descriptions  in  terse  and 
simple  English — think  how  one  could 
crow  over  grandma  with  that  1 — to- 
gether with  what  his  sister  had  told  him 
of  her,  led  him  to  think  that  she  might 
acceptably  fill  the  position  ! 
|,  Cordelia  went  and  saw  and  conquered 
—of  course,  since  she  was  just  the  right 
person  for  the  place  and  the  editor  was 
a  man  of  discrimination. 

"  There's  one  very  queer  thing  about 
it,"  said  Cordelia,  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  when  the  chorus  of  congratula- 
tion had  begun  to  wear  a  little  thin. 
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"  I  stopped  at  Scutazy  to  thank  the 
minister's  wife,  and  she  said  she  didn't 
send  the  recipe.  She  meant  to,  but 
forgot  it.  She  had  been  ill  with  a  fever 
and  it  was  one  of  the  things  that  wor- 
ried her  in  her  delirium — that  she  had 
not  sent  that  recipe.  But  she  must 
have  sent  it  and  then  forgotten  it ! " 

A  grim  little  chuckle  came  from 
grandma's  corner,  but  no  one  observed 
it.  Grandma  was  always  making  queer 
noises  in  her  throat. 

"  I  always  told  you  'twas  better  to 
have  your  name  in  the  paper  'long  to 
doughnuts  than  not  to  have  it  there  at 
all,"  she  said,  unblushingly. — Sophia 
Swett,  in  Waverly  Magazine. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


As  Twilight  Lingers. 

When  twilight  lingers  in  the  lane 

And  all  the  woods  are  sweet  and  cool, 
Afar  my  wand'ring  thoughts  go  free, 

Like  birds  that  fly  from  hill  to  pool. 
They  soar  beyond  the  cares  of  life 

And  all  the  duties  grave  and  stern, 
Forgetful  of  the  constant  strife, 

And  daily  lessons  each  must  learn. 

They  drift  to  where  the  distant  hills 

Bring  out  the  glories  of  the  sky 
And  paint  with  memory's  tender  tints 

Departed  hours  that  hidden  lie. 
Dear  heart,  to  you  a  sweet  refrain 

Falls  from  my  lips  across  the  land 
When  twilight  lingers  in  the  lane, 

And  I  amid  the  shadows  stand. 

— Louise  Lewin  Matthews. 


Study  of  Individual  Man. 

"The  twentieth  century  is  going  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  the  individual  man,"  says  Dr.  Alex. 
J.  Mclvor-Tyndall,  who  is  an  advanced 
psycological  student. 

David  Starr  Jordan,  the  president  of 
Stanford  University  and  considered 
one  of  the  most  eminent  educators  of 
the  age,  also  predicts  that  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  future  will  have  in 
view  the  development  of  man  as  an  in- 
dividual. "To  this  end,"  he  declares, 
"  it  is  most  essential  that  the  first  step 
toward  proper  education  is  to  find  out 
what  each  and  every  student  is  best 
adapted  for." 

Russel  Sage,  the  great  financier, 
also  recognizes  the  value  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  self,  and  in  his  "  Advice 
to  Young  Men"  he  holds  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  is  of  more  value 
in  every  day  life  than  a  college  educa- 
tion. By  whatever  method  and  at 
whatever  cost,"  Mr.  Sage  advises  his 
readers,  "learn  to  read  character; 
study  human  nature." 

That  the  Pope's  oft-quoted  truism, 
"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
is  becoming  recognized  in  its  true  impor- 
tance by  the  world's  most  advanced 
thinkers,  is  evidenced  in  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  science  of  palmistry. 
From  a  mere  fortune-telling  pastime 
the  study  has  come  to  be  considered  as 
nature's  index  to  the  individual's  char- 
acter and  tendencies. 

It  is  this  importance  of  individual 
development,  and  the  fact  that  the 
moral  nature  or  education  is  so  largely 
given  before  the  age  of  seven,  that 
makes  the  work  of  mothers  so  impor- 
tant in  determining  the  character  of 
of  the  coming  generation  and  of  the 
world  for  peace,  with  intelligence  and 
prosperity,  or  for  war,  with  its  ravages 
and  darkness. 


A  Happy  Father. 

He  says  there  is  no  pleasure 
In  all  life's  rapturous  day 

That's  quite  so  sweet  as  listening 
To  what  the  children  say. 

— Alonzo  Melville  Doty. 


The  Woman  op  the  World.— The 
woman  of  the  world,  in  the  truest 
sense,  is  one  of  the  best  fitted  for  suc- 
cessful home  making.  Tact,  insight, 
dignity,  grace  and  ready  sympathy 
characterize  her  dealings  with  others, 
and  nowhere  are  these  qualifications  of 
more  value  than  in  the  home.  Women's 
clubs  are  woman's  opportunity  for 
much  that  is  ennobling  to  herself  and  to 
others.  Like  many  other  useful  things, 
the  privilege  may  be  abused,  and 
degenerate  into  mere  dissipation,  but 
such  cases  are  exceptional. 


For  the  Kitchen. 

Peas  and  Onion  Salad.  —  Drain 
stewed  or  canned  green  peas,  and  lay 
them  on  a  clean  towel  to  absorb  the 
moisture.  Add  to  them  enough  onion 
chopped  fine  to  give  a  strong  onion 
flavor.  Mix  a  little  salt  and  lemon 
juice  with  them,  and  let  them  stand  in 
the  ice  box  for  half  an  hour  or  longer. 
When  just  ready  to  serve,  pour  over 
them  a  sour  dressing  of  peanut  butter 
made  with  the  smaller  quantity  of 
water.  Mix  all  together  lightly,  and 
serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 

How  a  Sonoma  Woman  Uses 
Prunes. — Wash  as  many  nice  prunes 
as  you  wish  to  cook ;  put  in  porcelain 
kettle  with  as  little  water  as  will  pos- 
sibly cook  them.  When  very  tender 
add  your  sugar  and  set  off  to  cool; 
make  as  rich  a  paste  as  your  conscience 
will  allow;  take  the  pits  out  of  prunes 
and  mash  with  a  cook  spoon;  bake  with 
one  crust;  while  pie  is  cooking  take  a 
cup  of  cream  and  two  tablespoonsful  of 
sugar;  whip  to  a  stiff  froth  and  spread 
over  the  prune  pie.  You  will  have  to 
make  two  pies  next  time,  for  the  "gude 
mon "  will  want  a  whole  one  to  his 
lonely.  Another  nice  dessert  of  dried 
prunes  is:  Cook  as  above,  and  when 
ready  to  serve  put  a  couple  of  spoonsful 
of  whipped  cream  over  each  sauce  dish. 
This  is  equally  as  nice  as  pie  and  less 
trouble,  and  is  also  good  on  any  kind  of 
dried  fruit  sauce. 

Some  Fall  Salads. — Tomato  Salad: 
This  is  a  simple  and  at  the  same  time 
enjoyable  salad.  Dip  perfectly  ripe 
tomatoes  quickly  into  boiling  water, 
then  into  cold  water,  after  which  lay 
them  on  ice  until  thoroughly  chilled 
Just  before  serving,  peel  and  lay  each 
on  a  lettuce  leaf  on  an  individual  salad 
plate,  or  put  them  all  together,  each 
with  its  leaf  of  lettuce,  on  a  large  salad 
dish,  then  dip  on  to  each  a  generous 
spoonful  of  sour  salad  dressing,  with 
nut  butter  and  let  it  run  down  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  tomato,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  tomato  to  show  its 
beautiful  color.  One  of  the  prettiest 
salads  I  ever  saw  had  the  tomato  on  a 
plate  which  shaded  from  a  very  light 
green  in  the  center  to  a  dark  green  on 
the  edge,  with  borders  of  gilt  near  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  plate.  On  one  side 
of  the  tomato  was  a  heavy  spray  of 
dark  green  parsley,  and  on  the  other 
side  one  not  quite  so  heavy. 

The  Frdit  of  the  Vine. — For  those 
who  still  have  grapes,  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  late  to  put  up  grape  juice,  which 
is  a  very  useful  thing  in  many  ways. 
There  are  several  ways  to  put  it  up. 
Grape  juice  is  very  rich  in  sugar  quali- 
ties, and  rightly  used  is  quite  desirable. 
Taken  as  a  beverage,  however,  it  some 
times  works  on  the  kidneys  too 
strongly. 

1.  Press  the  grapes  in  a  wine- 
press, sweeten  the  juice,  heat  to  the 
boiling  point,  and  can  at  once.  Pint 
glass  fruit  jars  are  the  handiest,  and 
are  the  least  trouble  to  seal.  Fit  the 
rubbers  on,  screw  the  tops  down 
snugly,  and  the  wine  is  ready  for  use. 
The  residue  of  skins  and  pulp  may  be 
cooked  until  soft  enough  to  rub  through 
a  colander.  Sweeten  this  pulp  to  the 
taste  and  cook  down  into  marmalade, 
and  a  most  delicious  conserve  will  be 
obtained.  2.  Those  who  have  no  wine- 
press may  put  the  grapes  on  to  cook, 
with  just  enough  water  to  cover  them, 
until  both  skin  and  pulp  are  tender. 
Set  a  large  colander  over  a  deep  stone- 
ware jar  and  pour  the  mass  into  the 
colander.  The  juice  will  filter  through 
into  the  jar  below.  The  pulp  and  skins 
which  remain  may  be  made  into  mar- 
malade. The  juice  in  the  jar,  sweetened 
to  the  taste,  is  brought  again  to  the 
boiling  point  and  put  up  as  before  di- 
rected. This  is  the  easiest  method  for 
most  persons.  Some  fear  that  the 
juice  will  lose  its  flavor  by  the  prolonged 
first  boiling,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  suits  most  palates  better  than  the 
winepress-extracted  juice,  as  the  latter 
is  so  strong  as  to  really  need  diluting 
before  being  used.  If  not  squeezed, 
but  allowed  to  drip  naturally,  the  juice 
will  be  entirely  clear,  the  pulp  and 
skins  being  retained  with  the  seeds. 


Bottles  may  be  used  and  cork  covered 
with  melted  sealing  wax,  though  the 
wax  is  apt  to  burn  the  hands,  is  hard 
to  get  on  evenly  over  every  crevice 
and  is  hotter  work  than  canning  by  the 
ordinary  method.  The  pint  size  holds 
more  than  enough  for  ordinary  com- 
munion purposes. 

Turkey  Ways.  —  Turkey  Patties  : 
Mix  three  tablespoons  each  of  butter 
and  flour,  add  one  saltspoon  salt  and 
one-half  as  much  pepper.  When  melted 
pour  in  one  cup  of  rich  milk.  Cook  and 
stir  until  thick.  Then  add  one  cup 
chopped  turkey,  let  simmer  five  min- 
utes, then  stir  in  one  pint  oysters  and 
cook  until  they  are  plump.  Fill  the 
patty  shells  and  serve. 

Turkey  Olives  :  The  nicest  pieces  of 
turkey  must  be  used  for  these.  Cut  in 
neat  slices,  spread  each  one  with  the 
dressing  that  is  left,  roll  up  tightly  and 
tie  or  fasten  with  a  skewer.  Dredge 
with  flour,  salt  and  pepper,  fry  slowly 
in  hot  butter  until  a  golden  brown, 
then  half  cover  with  milk  or  cream  and 
let  simmer  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Re- 
move the  strings  or  skewers  and  serve 
on  hot  toast. 

Turkey  Scallop  :  Make  a  white  sauce 
with  the  proportions  of  one  tablespoon 
butter,  one  of  flour,  half  cup  broth  and 
half  cup  milk,  season  to  taste.  Grease 
a  baking  dish  and  fill  with  alternate 
layers  of  finely  chopped  and  sea- 
soned turkey,  breadcrumbs  and  sauce. 
There  should  be  one  pint  of  sauce  to 
each  cup  of  meat.  The  top  layer  should 
be  of  breadcrumbs  mixed  smooth  with 
yolk  of  one  egg,  two  tablespoons  milk 
and  one  of  butter.  Cover  the  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
thirty-five  minutes. — Mrs.  L.  M.  Foote. 

Pork  Mincemeat.— Cook  the  pork  in 
salted  water  until  quite  tender.  When 
cold  put  through  a  sausage  grinder. 
Pare  and  core  some  tart  apples  and 
chop  rather  fine.  For  every  four 
pounds  of  meat  add  six  pounds  of  ap- 
ples, one  glass  of  currant,  quince  or 
plum  jelly,  one  quart  boiled  cider  or 
good  cider  vinegar,  with  sugar  added, 
one  pint  maple  syrup,  one  and  one-half 
pounds  granulated  sugar,  two  grated 
nutmegs,  two  teaspoons  ground  cloves, 
six  teaspoons  ground  cinnamon  and  two 
teaspoons  grated  orange  or  lemon  peel. 


Right  chimney, 

Good  lamp. 

Wrong  chimney, 

Bad  lamp — 

besides  breaking. 

Macbeth.. 

My  name  on  every  "right"  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp 
MaCHF.TH,  rittsburch 


Put  the  above  ingredients  over  the  fi' 
in  a  preserving  kettle  and  heat  wet- 
without  boiling.  Then  add  four  cups 
canned  or  preserved  cherries  and  two 
cups  currant  jam.  Mix  all  together 
and  let  remain  over  the  fire  five  or  ten 
minutes  longer.  There  should  be  a 
very  slow  fire,  or  else  have  the  kettle 
on  the  back  part  of  the  range.  If 
more  salt  is  needed  beside  that  which 
was  added  to  the  water  for  boiling  the 
meat,  it  should  be  added  now.  If  the 
mixture  is  not  sweet  enough,  add  more 
syrup.  Dried  apples  will  answer  very 
well  when  fresh  apples  are  scarce. 
They  should  be  ground  through  a  meat 
chopper  before  being  added  to  the 
meat.  Dried  cherries,  raisins  or  cur- 
rants may  be  used  instead  of  the  other 
fruits  named. 


AN  ORANGE 

that  weighs  a  pound  would 
sell  in  New  York  for  a  dime. 
When  it  takes  six  to  weigh  a  pound 
they  are  worthless. 

Our  word  for  it  Mr.  Orange  Grower, 
a  Top  Dressing  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

in  your  orchard  at  its  critical  feeding  time  will 
vastly  increase  the  value  of  your  crop.  A 
valuable  Bulletin  "  The  Manuring  of  Orange 
Plantations,"  compiled  from  the  writings  of  re- 
cognized authorities,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
applicant.  Send  your  address  on  a  Post  Card  to 

WILLIAM  8.  MYERS,  Director, 
12  John  Street,  New  York 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For   Sale.    fc>  y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,      FRESNO,      LOS  ANGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dallv  attendance;  000  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.  Individual  Instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal — Free. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Saj»  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  YAH  DER  HAULER,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


\ 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann  j 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECILIAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


;$25^o 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-lnch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  oooklng  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.  Write  for  free  descriptive  olrcular  and  testimonials. 

WW.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  <VM.iiro?et' 
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The  Markets  in  General. 


1902. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  25, 

Novel  Exhibit  of  Manufactures. 
— A  Seattle  telegram  says :  One  of  the 
most  comprehensive  schemes  ever  formu- 
lated for  the  expansion  of  American  com- 
merce will  be  inaugurated  soon,  when  the 
steamship  Oregonian  will  sail  with  a  party 
of  American  manufacturers  and  exhibits 
for  a  six  months'  cruise  to  China,  Siberia, 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  India,  South  Af- 
rica, Australia  and  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

Grains —The  returns  made  by  Brad- 
streets  on  wheat  show  that  the  crop  in 
the  world  this  calendar  year  was  not  an 
excessive  one.  Broomhall,  London,  re- 
ports that  Australia  will  have  to  buy 
240,000  tons. 

The  opinions  of  dealers  in  the  principal 
wheat  market  of  the  country  for  the  past 
fivedays  are  registered  in  the  foilowing 
tables : 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 


,-Dec 

Op.  CI. 

Wednesday   73*@75X 

Thursday   77X®75V4 

Friday   75X@74* 

Saturday   74X@75* 

Monday   75^@743i 

Tuesday    @  

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 


Wednesday 
Thursday... 

Friday  

Saturday  . . . 

Monday  

Tuesday  


^Nov.— , 
Op.  CI. 

.58*@58 


^Dec- 
Op.  Cl 
58  @68« 
59*@58 
58K@56X 
56H@55 
54V4@53X 


,-May.— 

Op.  Cl. 

76?»@77*6 

77X@76 

76><@75X 

76*@76H 

76*@76>, 


/-May- 
Op.  Cl. 
43%@42% 
43*@43X 
43*@43* 
43H@42X 


Apples. — Eastern  telegraphic  reports 
have  it  that  thousands  of  barrels  of  fine 
apples  have  rotted  on  the  ground  in  Con- 
necticut this  year  for  lack  of  cooperage 
and  help,  any  kind  of  a  barrel  bringing 
35  cents. 

Two  hundred  cars  containing  100,000 
boxes  of  apples  were  shipped  this  season 
on  commission  to  Porter  Bros.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, by  J.  J.  Hagerman  from  his  South 
Spring  orchard,  N.  M.,  near  Roswell,  on 
the  Santa  Fe.  They  were  stored  with 
the  Western  Cold  Storage  Company,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  varieties: 
Ganos,  Mammouth,  Black  Twig,  Wine 
Sap,  Arkansas  Black,  Missouri  Pippin, 
Jonathan  and  others.  These  apples  were 
grown  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet  and 
irrigation  was  employed.  It  is  said  that 
New  Mexico  apples  are  steadily  free  from 
insects  or  blemishes.  This  is  the  second 
crop  of  any  size  from  the  orchard  of  66,- 
000  trees  on  800  acres,  which  are  but  nine 
years  old.  Last  year  15,000  boxes  was 
the  entire  output. 

Portland  reports  are  that  winter  apples 
raised  near  there  are  peculiarly  affected 
with  rot,  so  that  their  keeping  quality  is 
destroyed.  The  trouble  is  by  some  laid 
to  smoke  from  forest  fires.  There  are 
said  to  be,  in  southern  and  eastern  Ore- 
gon and  southern  Idaho  adjoining  Ore- 
gon, 125  cars  without  possibility  of  pres- 
ent movement  in  a  market  that  is  drag- 
ging and  unprofitable,  for  all  but  certain 
preferred  kinds,  at  prices  at  Salem  of 
from  30  to  50  cents  per  box. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,000,000  apple 
trees,  chiefly  of  the  winter  varieties,  have 
been  planted  in  Washington  this  fall, 
chiefly  in  eastern  Washington,  where  the 
late  fall  gives  winter  apples  a  high  color. 

Dried  Fruit  Exports.— Paul  Shoup, 
division  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  dried  fruit 
movement  in  Santa  Clara  county  during 
October  was  the  heaviest  of  any  calendar 
month  in  the  history  of  the  valley.  The 
export  movement  has  not  been  confined 
to  prunes,  but  has  included  all  varieties 
of  dried  fruits.  The  European  market 
has  taken  for  consumption  a  greater  per- 
centage of  green  fruit,  dried  fruit,  canned 
goods  and  apples  than  during  any  pre- 
vious season.  There  is  general  belief 
among  packers  that  the  unusually  heavy 
export  shipments  of  this  season  have  per- 
manently opened  a  wider  market  for  fruit 
grown  in  this  valley  in  many  sections  of 
Europe.  It  is  predicted  that  the  Euro- 
pean demand  will  next  year  be  as  great,  if 
not  greater,  independent  of  the  state  of 
the  European  fruit  crops." 

In  prunes,  the  Hollister  Bee  says  that 
Boynton  Bros,  of  San  Benito  county  are 
dealing  direct  with  Eastern  houses,  and 
others  are  selling  and  shipping  to  San 
Jose. 

Hay.  —Local  reports  there  are  that  Butte 
county  this  year  produced  15,000  tons  of 
surplus  hay,  which  is  fully  one-fourth 
more  than  ever  before,  and  that  several 
hundred  tons  of  it  were  so  hurt  by  the 
rains  as  to  be  unfit  for  baling.  Hay  has 
been  in  good  demand  at  fair  prices,  and 
nearly  two-thirds  of  that  which  has  been 
baled  has  been  either  shipped  or  consumed 


Sacramento  River  Crops— Latest 
local  reports  of  crop  damage  from  over- 
flow are  as  follows: 

The  greater  part  of  the  chicken  corn  is 
standing  in  District  No.  70,  and  much  cut 
is  covered.  Broom  seed  is  selling  at  $8  a 
ton  in  the  field.  One  merchant  bought 
twenty  acres  of  chicken  corn  for  $100.  All 
the  pumpkins  were  destroyed  and  the  bean 
crop,  too.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
loss  in  potatoes  is  between  12,000  and  15,- 


and  the  remainder  stored  for  shipment 
during  the  winter  and  spring.  One  of  the 
principal  causes  assigned  for  such  a  de- 
demand  for  hay  from  that  county  is  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  it  is  baled  in  the 
Magic  press  which  hay  dealers  are  said  to 
prefer  both  for  shipping  and  the  local 
trade.  Seven  of  these  presses  did  nearly 
all  of  the  baling  in  the  county.  One  ma- 
chine put  out  2704  tons  in  117$  days,  and 
another  2780  tons  in  115$  days,  the  lat- 
ter an  average  of  twenty-four  tons  a  day. 

Oranges.— Los  Angeles  Times  :  More 
than  500  cars  of  Mexican  oranges  will  be 
shipped  to  the  United  States  markets  this 
season.  In  the  La  Barca  and  Yurecuaro 
districts  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  alone  the 
Mexican  Central  has  been  snipping  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cars  daily  for  the  past 
three  weeks.  Many  of  the  cars  go  direct 
to  California,  the  consignments  being 
made  to  fruit  men  of  this  State.  The  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  week  fifty-seven 
carloads  of  oranges  have  been  shipped 
from  the  Tulare  county  citrus  region,  the 
Earl  Co.  having  sent  thirty-nine.  Rud- 
dock, Trench  &  Co.,  the  Fay  Fruit  Co. 
and  A.  Gregory  &  Co.  are  by  the  Lindsay 
Gazette  reported  to  be  buying  f.  o.  b.  at 
that  point.  Local  shipping  associations 
of  growers  strongly  influence  the  charac- 
ter of  the  market  at  that  point. 

The  San  Dimas  Lemon  Association  has 
been  making  record  sales  lately,  one  car- 
load having  brought  $1354  and  another 
81400. 

Dressed  Meats  —The  United  States 
meat  companies  which,  it  was  reported, 
recently  invaded  Great  Britain  by 
buying  up  marketing  houses  there,  are 
further  reported  to  be  not  doing  well  on 
account  of  low-priced  meats  from  South 
America,  the  successful  shipment  of  which 
by  aid  of  refrigeration  has  recently  been 
achieved.  Argentina  has  also  recently 
accepted  British  terms  for  shipment  of 
stock  on  foot  to  Great  Britain,  which 
further  complicates  matters. 

Goodall's  Farmer,  Chicago,  says:  For 
the  eight  months  of  the  summer  season — 
March  1  to  October  31 — the  packing  in  the 
West  has  been  approximately  12,025,000 
hogs,  a  decrease  of  3,045,000  compared 
with  last  year.  Chicago  alone  packed 
3,025,000  of  the  entire  number,  being  445,- 
000  more  than  any  other  three  points.  The 
decrease  was  greatest  (881,000)  at  Kansas 
City. 

Celery. — At  Santa  Ana  it  is  reported 
that  the  demand  for  celery  exceeds  the 
supply.  Although  the  growers  in  the 
peat  land  anticipated  an  unusual  demand 
and  planted  accordingly,  yet  there  is  a 
considerable  shortage.  So  far  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco  have  taken  the 
bulk  of  the  local  shipments.  In  about  a 
week  later  varieties  will  come  in  and  large 
shipments  will  be  made  to  the  Eastern 
markets.  Orange  county  will  ship  about 
2000  carloads  of  celery  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets during  the  winter  season.  Experi- 
ments by  the  Rindge  Syndicate  in  celery 
growing  near  Stockton  this  year  proved 
satisfactory  on  twenty-five  acres,  and  it  is 
said  the  output  from  100  acres  may  be 
expectod  next  year. 

Nuts.  —  Southern  California  ad  vices 
from  Fullerton  are  that  for  the  walnut 
growers'  associations  the  season  of  1902  is 
the  most  successful  on  record,  for  the 
highest  prices  are  being  realized  for  the 
largest  crop  ever  produced  in  the  State. 

George  H.  Pirie,  manager  of  Dr.  Adams' 
ranch,  sold  fourteen  tons  of  their  walnut 
crop;  unbleached,  recently,  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco firm,  realizing  10}c  per  pound  all 
round.  Other  reports  put  the  walnut 
market  at  11$: — probably  jobbing  prices 
f.  o.  b.  California,  though  not  stated  so. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Fullerton  output 
will  be  750  to  800  cars  and  the  Orange 
county  crop  140  cars,  Guggenheim  &  Co. 
of  San  Francisco  getting  credit  for  taking 
forty  cars.    The  crop  is  fully  gathered. 

Hops. — London  reports  say  that  the 
London  Hop  Trade  Association  has  of- 
fered a  reward  for  the  arrest  of  persons 
guilty  of  falsifying  the  record  of  hops  in 
transit,  and  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  be  asked  to  help  in  ferret- 
ing out  the  malefactors.  The  charge  is 
that  official  marks  showing  the  true  ori- 
gin of  the  hops  have  been  removed  in  the 
course  of  transit  and  fictitious  ones  sub- 
stituted, so  as  to  make  inferior  hops  ap- 
pear to  have  been  grown  in  portions  of 
the  Pacific  coast  famous  for  producing 
high-grade  hops  and  also  misrepresenting 
the  date  of  production. 


000  sacks.  The  farmers  on  the  east  side 
lost  $25,000  worth  of  Egyptian  corn  by 
water.  Further  report  is  given  in  our 
"Agricultural  Review." 

Raisins.— The  very  latest  thing  is 
seeding  seedless  Muscatel  raisins,  which 
are  really  undeveloped  specimens  of  the 
grapo,  usually  seedless  but  not  always  so, 
which  has  caused  complaint  from  con- 
sumers. The  seeded  "seedless "  are  put 
up  as  a  special  brand. 

Potatoes. — Winter  potatoes  are  in  the 
market  in  southern  California,  particu- 
larly at  Los  Angeles.  It  is  reported  that 
Wood,  Curtis  &  Co.  of  Sacramento  have 
succeeded  in  moving  large  shipments  of 
beans  and  potatoes  from  Terminous,  San 
Joaquin  county. 

Oats  — Conservative  estimates  of  the 
oat  crop  of  the  Pajaro  valley  this  season 
place  the  yield  at  80,000  sacks.  Of  this 
amount  70,000  sacks  are  black  oats  and 
10,000  red  oats. 

Poultry.— A  notable  scarcity  of  tur- 
keys is  reported  at  Yuba  City  and  Marys- 
ville.  B.  F.  Darby  of  Palermo  was  re- 
ported to  ship  200  dressed  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


Live  Stock. — Good  farm  auction  prices 
for  horses  are  reported  in  Napa  county. 
A  span  of  unbroken  throe-year-olds  re- 
cently brought  $120. 


Produce  Market. 


Exports  to  Alaska.— The  U.  S.  cus- 
tom house  records  here  show  that  be- 
tween May  20  and  Sept.  30,  1902,  the  fol- 
lowing totals  of  agricultural  shipments  of 
record  went  to  Alaska: 

Value. 

Eggs,  38,688  doz   $9,751 

Fruits,  green,  ripe  and  dried   16,154 

Fruits,  canned  and  preserved   22,027 

Meats,  fresh,  cured  and  canned . . .  59,181 

Butter,  239,470  lbs   59,358 

Cheese,  24, 799  5«   3,279 

Milk   17,322 

Beans,  peas,  onions  and  potatoes, 

18,114  bushels   17,128 

Other  vegetables,  fresh  and  canned  35,169 

Wine,  556  doz.  bottles   3,258 

Wine  in  bulk,  3253  gals   2,101 

Wool  wearing  apparel   18,549 

Other  manufactures  of  wool   2,033 


Total  $265,310 

WHEAT. 

The  tables  below  show  the  active  de- 
mand for  and  excited  local  trading  in  that 
has  existed  at  this  point  during  the  past 
five  days,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  for 
some  time  to  come.    The  high  state  of 
this  market,  out  of  touch  with  Chicago 
and  other  world  markets,  is  ascribed  sole- 
ly to  the  demand  from  Australia.  Wheat 
in  this  market,  high  as  it  is,  is  on  the 
whole    more  accessible  here    than  else- 
where, it   seems.    Grain  charters  have 
gone  to  the  extremely  low  figures  of 
10s  3d,  and  even  10s  it  is  reported,  to  Aus 
tralia,  and  12s  for  elsewhere,  French  ships 
being  the  principal  gainers  by  reason  of 
the  subsidy  paid  them  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment.   There  has  no  doubt  been  much 
buying  activity  in  the  country,  and  some 
justification  for  the  idea  so  persistently 
urged  by  some  of  the  larger  daily  papers, 
that  the  present  soaring  price  of  wheat  in 
the  San  Francisco  market,  both  future 
and  cash,  is  in  part  due  to  the  withhold- 
ing of  it  from  market  by  farmers,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  Williams,  Co- 
lusa county,  within  the  last  two  weeks 
six    farmers   named    by    the  Williams 
Farmer  sold  about  50,000  bags,  24,000  of 
them  from  the  Stovall-Wilcoxson  Co.,  at 
what  is  locally  reported  as  "in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1.20,"  at    shipping  point, 
freight  to  tidewater  to  be  added.    On  the 
contrary,  advices  from  one  of  the  largest 
wheat  raising  sections  of  the  lower  Sacra- 
mento valley  direct  us  from  those  who 
are  In  position  to  be  pretty  well  posted  on 
at  least  some  features  of  the  situation 
say :  "  In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have 
made  special  inquiries  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  and  have  found  out  that 
there  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  grain 
remaining  in  farmers'  hands.    Even  most 
conservative   farmers   sold    during  last 
summer  before  the  present  prices.    If  the 
big  dealers  don't  own  the  grain  now  we 
don't  know  who  does.    As  regards  barley 
there  is  absolutely  none  In  first  hands 
now.    We  don't  take  much  stock  in  the 
squeezing  of  the  big  four.    We  think  it  is 
a  put  up   job  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  that  the  Examiner  is  well  paid  for 
continually  harping  on  the  question.  We 
think  that  this  grain  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  big  four  and  that  they  will  make 
Independent  fortunes  out  of  the  deal." 

Cash  wheat  has  risen  from  tl.35@tl.38} 
to  $1.41J@$1.45  for  No.  1,  and  from 
$1.40©$142$  to  $1.47$@$1  50  for  milling, 
and  the  course  of  futures  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : 


SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

. — Dec  ,  , — May.  , 

Opened. Closed.  Opened  Closed 

Wednesday   Si  35$@1  36*    ti  3PH®1  38 

I  hursday   l  85*@1  38 

Friday   1  38*@1  38* 

Saturday   1  38  @l  40>< 

Monday   1  43  ®1  42% 


I  37!4«ftl  38 
1  39*@1  3S\ 
1  38*®1  MM 
1  42    §  I  43* 


BARLEY. 


Has  kept  pace  with  wheat,  partly  on 
account  of  its  scarcity.  Cash  stock  in  the 
past  five  days  has  risen  from  $1.20@$1.22|— 
$1.25— ll.66@tl.60  for  the  several  grades  to 
$1.22$@81.26  and  $1.27$  for  feed  and 
brewing  shipping  grades  respectively, 
there  being  no  rise  in  Chevalier,  It  is  ex- 
plained by  some,  because  there  is  no  trad- 
ing stock  left.  As  the  table  of  futures 
show,  the  enhanced  price  began  with  the 
week. 

BARLEY  FUTURES. 

. — Dec  — i  , — May.  , 

Opened  Closed.  Opened.Closed. 


Wednesday  tl  20K<§>1  20*     tl  25  @1  25 

Thursday    1  20x@l  20H      1  24H&1  25 

Friday  1  20H@l  20*   @  — 

Saturday   1  20*@l  20K      1  25M@1  26 

Monday   1  22*@1  26*4      1  27'/4@l  30 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  22*@1  25 

Brewing  and  shipping    ®l  27* 

Chevalier,  (air  to  choice   1  55  @1  B0 

OATS. 

Oats  and  other  grains  have  remained 
firm,  with  slightly  higher  cash  prices 
quoted  in  some  quarters  for  oats. 

White  Oats   1  80  @1  35 

Black,  rorfeed   1  17*@1  22* 

Black,  for  seed   1  30  ®l  4U 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  20  i»!  30 

Red,  fancy   1  80  @1  40 

CORN. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  42*®1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40  ®1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  57*®  1  60 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  20  @1  25 

Egyptian.  White   1  SO  01  40 

Millers  are  paying  for  carload  lots: 

Western,  tacked,  yellow     @1  20 

Western,  sacked,  white     @1  80 

RYE. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  12* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Good  to  choice   nominal   ®1  75 

FLOUR. 

Flour  was  advanced  on  Saturday  last 
20  cents  all  around,  showing  an  opinion  on 
the  part  of  millers  that  higher  prices  for 
wheat  have  a  reasonably  permanent  basis. 

California,  Family  Extras    4  20  ®  4  45 

Bak  rs'  Extras    4  10  @  4  20 

Oregon  and  Washington.  Family...    @  3  75 

Bakers'   3  75  ®  4  00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  price  was  raised  50c  this 
week. 

Millers  quote  to  wholesale  dealers: 

Bran,  f  ton   20  50@21  50 

Middling*   24  00@26  50 

Shorts,  California    21  50@22  50 

Barley,  Rolled   28  00@28  50 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed  31  00@31  50 

Cracked  Corn   31  50®82  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Keeps  slowly  but  steadily  climbing. 

Choice  Wneat  Hay   14  50®16  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   18  50@I4  50 

Other  grades  same   II  00®1S  00 

Wheat  and  Oat     11  50®14  00 

Tame  Oat   II  00®  18  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   9  00®  11  00 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®11  00 

Alfalfa   «  00@1I  50 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  65 

BEANS. 

The  Eastern,  shipping  demand  Is  again 
reported  active,  the  supply  of  damaged 
beans  stopped  temporarily  and  choice  dry 
stock  firm. 

Prices  to  producers  for  choice  round  and  carload 
lots  on  wharf,  city: 

Pea,  100  tt>8    8  00  ®3  25 

Small  White   3  15  <3S  20 

Lady  Washington   2  75  ®3  00 

Pinks   2  40  @2  55 

Bayos   2  80  @3  00 

Red  Kidney   4  CO  ®  

Llmas   4  25  ®4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85  ®4  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  40  @2  66 

PEAS. 

It  is  now-  admitted  that  most  of  the 
product  in  this  line  is  out  of  the  hands  of 
producers.  It  is  now  a  struggle  between 
dealers,  with  large  buyers  for  manufac- 
ture claiming  that  $2.25  for  Niles  stock  in 
this  market  is  as  high  as  Eastern  market 
will  permit  them  to  go,  and  holders  will- 
ing to  let  go  at  something  like  that  rate. 
For  choice  stock  in  city  dealers  are  paying: 

Green  Peas,  California   1  60  ®1  75 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®2  25 

SEEDS. 

Parties  here  have  received  by  mall  offers 
of  large  lots  of  Utah  seed  during  the  past 
week,  at  11c  on  the  track  there,  equiva- 
lent to  $11.90  here. 
For  choice  seed  to  producers,  dealers  quote: 

Ptretl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  00®  11  00 

Per  lb. 

Flax   t  fd>  m 

Timothy   i*  .  8 
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The  following  are  selling  at: 

Canary,  in  original  packages   4l4®  4V\ 

Rape   1K@  2K 

Hemp   4  @  iyt 

POTATOES. 
River  Burbanks    have  been  a  little 
stronger  during  the  week,  especially  the 
best  grades. 

Principal  dealers  for  choice  large  lots  on  wharf, 
city,  are  paying: 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     cental   75  @  1  17H 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  <p 

cental   35  @  50 

River  Reds,  nominal   30  ®  40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  <p  cental  1  10  ®  1  15 

Oregon   95  @  1  05 

VEGETABLES. 
Los  Angeles  peas  and  beans  are  con- 
siderably in  evidence  now,  also  egg  plant, 
which  competes  with  product  in  that  line 
from  Stockton.  Fancy  onions  have  been 
firm,  and  poorer  stock  offering  plentifully. 
Large  boxes  of  fancy  tomatoes  have  gone 
as  high  as  $1.25  per  box,  but  canners  have 
been  able  as  usual  to  get  stock  at  35c  and 
less. 

Rhubarb  is  in  stock  this  week— the  first 
of  the  season.    Producers  of  green  beans, 
especially  wax  and  string  beans,  are  en- 
joying higher  prices. 
Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  Lima,  $  ft   6  @  7 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   5  ®  10 

Beans,  Wax   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. .    50  @  75 

Cucumbers,  f,  large  box   40  @  1  00 

Egg  Plant,     large  box   —  ®  75 

Garlic,  *ft   2  @  — 

Onions,  *  cental   30  @  60 

Okra,  Green,  3  box   40  @  60 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  f,  ft   6  @  7 

Peppers,  Chile,     box   60  @  75 

Peppers,  Bell,  3  box   60  @  75 

Squash,  Marrowfat,  $  ton   8  00  @10  00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  $  ton  12  00  @15  00 

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  ¥  ton. .  18  00   @20  00 

Tomatoes,  V  large  box   40  @  1  25 

Jerusalem  artichokes,  ^  lb   l%@   

Rhubarb,  %>  lb  \      4  @  5 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Hogs  have  declined  a  little  under  full 
receipts.  The  subject  of  prohibition  by 
the  labor  unions  in  that  trade  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  country  dressed  hogs  by  city  deal- 
ers is  now  under  discussion. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  ft  ft   6\4®  7 

Beef,  cows   5  @6 

Veal,  large,  <$ft   7  @8 

Veal,  small,  ^  ft   8!4@  9'/, 

Mutton— ewes,  7@8o;  wethers   7H@  814 

Lamb,  *  lb   9  ®  9y, 

Hogs,  dressed   8)4®  9>/2 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle— Steers     8H®  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  7V4 

Thin  Cows   4   @  5 

Calves,  large   iy,®  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   5!4@  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3%®  3tf 

Wethers   3Ji@  4 

Lambs,  yearlings,  V  lb  (live  weight)         4  @  4% 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6%@  6W 

Hogs,  small,  fat   h%®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6  @  6}i 

Hogs,  feeders   f>%@— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7^@  7?i 

HIDES  AND  TALLOW. 
There  are  no  changes  to  record  in  prices 
previously  given. 

POULTRY. 
Light  receipts  from  the  East  and  from 
California  have  combined  to  keep  poultry 
at  a  good  price  and  the  market  well 
cleaned  up.  Receipts  of  game,  too,  have 
been  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  from  lHto2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2V4  lbs.;  fryers,  2)4  to  3  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  if 

they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  is  soft. 
Dealers  quote  prospective  prices  for 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   16  @  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb   16  @  19 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  lb   16  ®  19 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   19  @  22 

Turkeys,  dressed,  gobblers   19  @  23 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   5  00  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®6  CO 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  y  dozen   3  00  ®4  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   4  50  @5  50 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @1  75 

Goslings,  ^palr   1  50  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  25  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  ®2  50 

BUTTER. 
Quotations  of  prices  have  shown  an  un- 
usual range  the  past  few  days,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  house  making 
them,  but  stocks  are  not  overly  large  and 
the  market  is  steady  at  quotations,  though 
some  dealers  urge  that  accumulating  stock 
makes  weak  prospective  market. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

Creamery,  extras,     ft   32  @34 

Creamery,  Mists   30  @31 

Dairy,  seleot   29  @30 

Dairy,  firsts   27  @28 


Dairy  seconds   24  @25 

Firkin,  good  to  choice   25  @27 

Mixed  store   18  @20 

Pickled  Roll   26  ®28 

EGGS. 

Eggs  in  price  have  gotten  about  where 
they  were  before  the  late  rains,  and  the 
market  may  be  said  to  be  weak,  expect- 
antly. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 
California,  seleot,  large,  white  and  fresh.  42K@45 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  38  ®40 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®30 

Eastern   27  ®28 

CHEESE. 

Supply  is  light  and  prices  firm. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice   14  ®\4% 

California.  "  Young  Americas  "   15  @ — 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 

Our  country  advices  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  are:  Prices  for  late  shipments 
have  been  5@5|c  per  pound  f.  o.  b.,  com- 
mon points,  for  Eastern  shipment;  no 
comb  honey  to  offer  only  for  local  trade  in 
this  part  of  the  State;  readily  command- 
ing 10c  per  pound,  light  amber,  white 
not  raised  in  this  part. 

The  bulk  of  California  produced  honey  is  sold 
for  Eastern  shipment  in  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bottom  price.  Small  lots  of  choice 
honey  that  can  be  used  in  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  delivery  point 
subject  to  agreement  for  comb: 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6)4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%®  f>% 

Extracted,  Amber   3(4@4 

White  Comb,  lft  frames  10H@U 

Light  Amber!   9  @10 

Dark  Comb  5  0  6% 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choice,  light,  f»  ft  26  ®2iy, 

Strictly  fancy  light  29  @30 

HOPS. 

Dealings  in  trade  are  not  large.  Amori- 
can  brewers  are  still  buying  only  as  com- 
pelled to,  hoping  for  a  dbdine.  It  is 
pretty  well  agreed  in  the  trade  that  there 
are  in  growers'  hands  on  this  coast  not  to 
exceed  45,000  bales. 
Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washington  and  Oregon  25  ®26 

Sacramento  23  ®24 

Russian  River  24S4@25 

Sonoma  25  @26 

WOOL. 
Jobbing  prices  are: 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  @15 

Mountain,  free  10  ®12 

Plains,  defective   7  @  9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  5%@  5J£ 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   5%@  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5^@  .-h 

San  Quentln  Bags,  V  100    5  55®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  34  @36 

Wool  Sacks,  SH  fts  31  @32 

Fleece  Twine   7%®  8 

Gunnies  13  @14 

Bean  Bags   45i@  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  qualities          6,  6M,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   6  @  7H 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  superiority  of  Martinez  grapes  and 
the  scarcity  of  cranberries  of  any  kind 
have  been  notable  features  of  the  fresh 
fruit  market.  Grapes,  persimmons,  pome- 
granates, pears,  raspberries  and  straw- 
berries are  most  notable  because  of  their 
absence.  Large  boxes  of  grapes  are  rela- 
tively more  in  evidence  than  crates.  From 
most  houses  apples  do  not  move  readily 
and  prices  are  lower. 
Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  fancy,  $4-tierbox   75®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box. .  50®  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb  box.      25®  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,     barrel    ®12  00 

Cranberries,  Coos  Bay,  %»  60- lb  box.. .  2  25®  2  50 
Raspberries,  V  chest   5  50®  7  00 


Grapes,  Cornichon,  $  crate 
Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate. . . 

Grapes,  Black,  crate  

Grapes,  Muscat,  $  crate  

Grapes,  Tokay,  *  crate  

Grapes,  Verdels,  $  crate. 


50®  75 
75®  1  25 
35®  75 
65®  85 
75®  1  00 
50®  65 

Grapes,  large  boxes   1  00®  1  75 

Pears,  Winter  Nells   1  00®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  $  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  $  box  or  crate   50®  — 

Pomegranates,  $  smalXbox.-   50®  75 

Quinces,  $  box   40®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  9  00@11  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  K>  chest   2  50®  4  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  marketing  situation  here  has  been 
showing  the  effects  of  the  New  York  situ- 
ation described  in  our  last  week's  report, 
in  the  way  of  a  sharp  demand  for  smaller 
prunes  and  a  good  demand  for  dried  prod- 
uct generally. 

Jobbing  quotations  are: 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fancy,  6H@  7 

Apples,  standard  to  choice   4K®  6 

Apricots,  Moorpark   7  @10 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choloe,  ft  ft  6H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   1%®  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box  75  @1  15 

Nectarines,  *  ft   4h®  6% 


Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4%®  §K 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  7 

Pears,  halves,  fancy   9%®— 

Pears,  halves,  choice   5)4®  6H 

Pears,  halves,  fair  to  good   4%®— 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4ft@  5)4 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4V4@  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2^@2)4c;  4O-50s,  5®5]4c; 
50-60S,  3H@35£c;  60-70s,  3@3^c;  70-80s,  2J4@2J£; 
8O-90S,  2@2^c ;  90- 100s,  1)4@1JKC. 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   6   @  6% 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  ft  lb   4H®  5X 

Plums,  unpltted,  fs  ft   1)4®  2)4 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  citrus  fruits  has  been 
dull,  though  good  orange  stock  has  at 
times  moved  well.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  houses  which  have  especial  strength 
on  that  line  of  goods,  oranges  in  this  mar- 
ket are  not  now  moving  well — in  fact,  are 
not  moving  well  on  the  whole.  Seattle 
market  reports  a  present  preference  for 
Japanese  oranges,  produced  in  the  far 
away  country,  as  they  are  fully  ripe, 
which  gives  chilliness  to  the  market  here. 
This  market  is  loaded  with  Seedlings  and 
large-size  Navels,  but  smaller  sizes  are 
most  in  favor. 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,     box   2  50@3  25 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  25®  1  75 

Oranges,  standard   1  00@1  25 

Tangerines    1  25@1  75 

Jaffas     1  25®  1  75 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  f»  box   2  00@2  50 

California,  choice     1  25@1  75 

California,  standard   1  00@1  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  0034  50 

Grape  Fruit    1  00@3  50 

RAISINS. 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  53-ft  boxes,  5l4c  ft  ft; 
No.  3  crown  do,  5$£c;  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 5V4c;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20- ft 
boxes,  $1.40  ft  box;  No.  3  crown  do,  81.50;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  83. 

NUTS. 

Wamuts  are  steodily  climbing  up. 

Jobbing  prices  are: 

California  Almonds,  shelled  23  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  10)4@11)4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7)4®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   4)4®  5)4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4)4®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6V4 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell,  V  ft  lltt@12 

Walnuts,  White,  standard,  ft  ft  10H@11 


Produce  Report. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  California  interior  for 
week  were: 

Wheat,  centals. . .337.394 
Flour,  X  sacks    . .  105,540 

Barley,  centals  52,115 

Oats,  centals   3,710 

Potatoes,  sacks...  35,706 
From  Oregon : 


Flour   13 

Potatoes  

From  Washington: 


Oats. 


2,470 

2,278 

55 

352 

Buckwheat,  sacks. 

531 

I  Wool  

7 

Wheat  

71,500 

1,101 

19 

I  Flaxseed  

6,846 

New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  11,  1902. 

713  191.— Mechanical  Stoker— C.  R.  Allen,  S.  F. 
713,048.— Steam  Generator— G.  W.  Arper,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

713,199.— Hand  Buffer— O.  L.  Brainard,  Verdi, 
Nev. 

713,405.— Stretcher— Mary  W.  M.  Crawford,  S.  F. 
713,425.— Salting  Machine.  —  J.  W.  Gheen,  As- 
toria, Or. 

713,296—  Steam  Generator  — J.  L.  Glroux,  Je- 
rome, Ariz. 

713.301.  — Rotary  Engine— J.  C.  Hagerty,  Santa 
Cruz  '  ''il 

718.302.  '- Dump  Car  Latch— J.  H.  Hendy,  S.  F. 
713,099.— Feed  Regulator— G.  Hoepner,  S.  F. 
713,413.— Rotary  Engine-F.  C.  Jewell,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

713,105.— Gold  Separator— F.  M.  Johnson,  S.  F. 
713,463.— Governor -J.  A.  Lighthipe.  S.  F 
713,321.— Ore  Car— W.  C.  Matteson,  Stockton,  Cal. 
713,236.— Bottle— T  J.  F.  Muller,  Portland,  Or. 
713,484.— Fruit  assorting  Table—  C.  D  Nelson, 

San  Dimas,  Cal. 
713,334.— Rail  Joint— O.  Nlehaus,  West  Berkeley, 

Cal. 

713,345  —Heat  Regulator— Geo.  Porter,  S.  F. 
713,502.— Animal  Trap.— H.  Sargent,  Corvallis,  Or. 
713,527.— Railway  Spike— H.  J.  Stone,  S.  F. 
713,364  —Buoy— W.  L.  Uhlenbart,  Portland,  Or. 
713,584. — Bottle — V.  D.  White,  Cottage  Grove,  Or. 


for  hot  weather 


There  is  no  way  you  can  roof 
a  building  to  withstand  hot 
weather  so  practically,  economi- 
cally or  easily  as  to  cover  it  with 
P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing. 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing  never 
cracks  nor  runs — heat  does  not 
bother  it  any  more  than  it  hurts 
asbestos.  P.  &  B.  Ready  Roof- 
ing won't  warp,  cringe  or  curl, 
heat  cannot  go  through  it  and 
warm  up  the  interior,  for  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing  is  a  non-con- 
ductor. 

Anyone  can  lay  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing,  as  it  is  very 
simple  and  quickly  done,  and  it 
lasts  longer  than  the  building  it 
covers.    Send  for  booklet.  I2H 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Washington 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  ourmost  extensive  law 
and  reference  H  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U-  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  CaveaiF 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Orange  Fertilizers, 

Grape  Fertilizers, 

Prune  Fertilizers, 

Nitrate   of  Soda, 

Sulphate   of  Potash, 

Superphosphate,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  32-PAGE  CATALOGUE  AND  SPRAYING  CALENDAR,  FREE. 

N.  OHLAND T  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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You  Caj\  Save  Your  Horse 

from  Spavin,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs  and  all  forms  of 
Lameness  by  a  prompt  and  liberal  application  of  that  old  reli- 
able and  well  known  remedy — 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

It  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
every  man  who  has  ever  used  it.  Here 
is  a  sample  of  what  thousands  say  lor  it. 

WOKTH  8200  TO  THIS  MAN. 

Astora,  Ills..  May  22nd,  1900. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Messrs:— I'leasesend  your 
Treatise  on  Uie  Horse  and  his  Diseases.  Your  lini- 
ment xu\  rd  a  home  fur  me  that  I  expected  to 
I  Ret  fSOO.OO  for.    It  can't  lie  beat  and  I  will  be  very 
I  thankful  for  the  book.  Kespy.   C.  A.  CKEIJBS. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  liniment  for  family  use— splendid  for  bruises,  j 
sprains,  lame  back,  rheumatism,  etc.,  etc   Sold  by  all  druggists  at  $1; 
six  bottles  for  $5.  Our  book,  "A  Treatise  on  tbe  Horse,"  mailed  free. 
Write  at  once  and  address 

DR..  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  Enosbxirg  FaJls,  Vt. 


TheSHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

«P  is  different  from  other  separators— half 
B  the  labor  to  turn— one-tenth  the  parts  to 
L*  clean.   You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

f    Sharplis  Co.,         P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  His.      Wast  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


What  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
Doing  for  Irrigation. 

By  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  Chief  of  Irrigation  In- 
vestigation, at  the  National  Irrigation  Congress. 

The  passage  of  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Act  was  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant events  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  is  destined  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  in  increasing  popu- 
lation in  the  arid  States  and  in  shaping 
the  laws  and  customs  under  which  their 
people  will  live  and  work.  It  shares 
with  the  Panama  Canal  in  public  in- 
terest. The  bureau  which  has  its  ad- 
ministration in  charge  has  before  it 
great  responsibilities  and  great  op- 
portunities, and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
friends  of  irrigation  to  contribute  in 
every  way  possible  to  tbe  success  of  its 
labors.  This  requires  that  there  shall 
be  moderation,  patience  and  co-opera- 
tion with  those  trusted  with  the  work. 
The  making  of  surveys  and  prepara- 
tion of  plans  is  a  labor  which  requires 
time  and  ought  not  to  be  hurried.  Har- 
mony and  public  spirit  are  essential, 
and  every  one  who  has  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  West  at  heart  must  seek 
to  promote  these.  Speaking  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  can  say 
that  this  is  the  spirit  and  purpose  with 
which  its  irrigation  work  is  being  pros- 
ecuted and  will  be  carried  on  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

What  is  Still  to  be  Done. — Irriga- 
tion, however,  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  ditches  and  acres.  The  construction 
of  irriga'ion  works  and  overcoming 
material  obstacles  is  only  one  feature 
of  Western  agriculture.  After  the 
channels  are  dug  and  the  dams  built, 
new  and  different  issues  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  problems  of  the  en- 
gineer are  succeeded  by  those  of  the  far- 
mer. Irrigation  is  not  unlike  railroad- 
ing. The  location  of  the  railroad  line, 
the  fixing  of  grades,  and  the  laying  of 
the  track,  are  only  the  beginning  of  a 
railroad.  Much  of  its  after  success  de- 
pends on  the  ability  and  judgment 
shown  in  these  preliminary  steps  ;  but 
when  the  line  is  completed,  the  work 
of  the  engineer  ceases  and  that  of  the 
passenger  and  traffic  manager  begins. 
The  questions  of  rates,  the  questions  of 
relation  of  the  public  welfare  are  then 
matters  of  vital  interest,  and  their  so- 
lution requires  a  different  training  and 
a  different  kind  of  ability  from  that 
which  built  the  road. 

So  in  irrigation.  The  value  of  the 
works  constructed  under  the  National 
Irrigation  Act  will,  in  the  end,  be 
measured  by  the  success  of  the  far- 
mers who  live  under  them,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  farmers  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  skill  and  economy 
with  which  water  is  used,  and  upon 
rights  to  water  being  established  and 
protected.  Just  and  effective  water 
laws  and  proper  officials  to  administer 
these  laws  are  as  much  a  part  of  an 
irrigation  system  as  ditches  and  dams. 
The  building  of  national  irrigation 
works  is  destined  to  make  this  more 
apparent  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
because  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  in  the  stream  there  is  no  need  of 
public  control ;  but  when  we  seek  to 
use  not  only  the  natural  flow  but  to 
store  the  floods  and  to  water  farms 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  along 
rivers,  and  even  across  State  boun- 
dries,  the  distribution  of  the  water 
supply,  so  that  each  one  will  be  as- 
sured of  his  proper  share,  is  a  problem 
in  administration  as  complex  and  im- 
portant as  that  which  confronts  the 
managers  of  the  great  trunk  railway 
lines.  The  value  of  the  irrigated  farm 
and  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  far- 
mer depend  in  large  measure  on  men 
being  able  to  till  their  fields  without 
having  to  watch  the  stream  to  see 


that  some  one  does  not  steal  their  wa- 
ter supply.  Stable  water  rights  and 
proper  protection  are  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  irrigation  as  are  stable 
railroad  rates  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
business  world. 

Fundamental  Investigations  — The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
branch  of  the  Government  created  to 
promote  tbe  growth  of  rural  popula- 
tions and  to  foster  conditions  which  will 
make  farm  life  pleasant  and  prosperous. 
This  department  is,  therefore,  vitally 
concerned  with  irrigation,  because  it  is 
the  foundation  of  agriculture  in  nearly 
one-half  of  the  country,  and  is  the 
means  by  which  a  balance  in  popula- 
tion between  the  East  and  West  can 
be  brought  about  and  the  demands  uf 
our  growing  trade  with  the  Orient 
fully  supplied.  There  are  several  bu- 
reas  of  the  department  which  deal 
with  questions  relating  to  irriga- 
tion, and  especially  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  arid  region  in  which  valuable 
work  is  being  done.  But  I  wish  to 
speak  particularly  of  the  irrigation  in- 
vestigations carried  on  by  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  which  deal 
with  the  agricultural  and  economic 
questions  which  must  be  solved  in  or- 
der to  lay  an  enduring  foundation  for 
the  future  agricultural  life  of  the  arid 
West.  This  office  supervises  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  fund  provided  for 
agricultural  research  in  the  different 
States,  under  which  $15,000  go  annu- 
ally to  each  agricultural  experiment 
station  in  the  arid  region.  It  is  also 
charged  with  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural education  throughout  the  Union. 
Its  irrigation  brings  a  closer  associa- 
tion between  what  is  being  done  by  the 
State  and  what  is  being  done  by  the 
Nation,  and  is  an  agency  for  securing 
harmony  and  co-operation  in  working 
out  the  perplexing  questions  which 
confront  the  State  and  Nation  in  the 
control  and  use  of  water  supply. 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  the  director  of  this 
office,  has  for  many  years  been  an  act- 
ive and  earnest  friend  of  irrigation 
development.  He  realizes  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  Western  agriculture,  and 
has  used  his  influence  with  the  State 
boards  of  agriculture  and  trustees  of 
agricultural  colleges  to  give  it  the 
largest  possible  recognition  in  their 
work.  Irrigation  investigations  car- 
ried on  under  this  office  help  to  broaden 
the  work  of  the  State  stations  and  fur- 
nish information  for  Congress  and  the 
whole  country  regarding  both  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  the  arid 
West.  It  occupies,  therefore,  a  dis- 
tinct field.  It  is  working  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  national  works  by 
helping  farmers  to  use  water  with 
more  skill  and  success.  It  is  aiding 
the  States  in  studying  the  causes  which 
have  made  water-right  litigation  so 
costly  and  harassing  and  by  the  pub- 
lication of  reports  is  helping  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
issues  involved  and  a  more  speedy  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  questions.  In 
this  work  have  been  enlisted  the  irri- 
gation experts  of  every  one  of  the  ag- 
ricultural colleges  of  the  West  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  engineers' 
offices.  The  experience  and  results  of 
widely  separated  localities  are  being 
brought  together,  and  irrigators  of  one 
section  are  being  shown  what  has  been 
learned  elsewhere. 

Water  Rights  and  Laws. — The  most 
valuable  work  of  the  office,  however,  is 
its  studies  of  irrigation  laws  and  institu- 
tions. The  character  of  rights  to  water 
established  by  law  will  do  more  than  all 
other  influences  combined  to  determine 
whether  Western  farmers  are  to  be 
tenants  or  proprietors.  Every  acre  of 
land  irrigated  ought  to  have  a  right  to 
the  water  it  requires.    In  this  way  the 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL.  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  it 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  direotly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
in  curing  Catarrh.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


owner  of  every  home  will  be  secure  and 
water  monopolies  be  impossible.  The 
disposal  of  the  water  resource  of  the 
West  should  be  hedged  about  with 
every  safeguard  that  wisdom  or  exper- 
ience can  suggest,  and  to  do  this  there  is 
need  at  the  very  outset  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  existing  situation.  The 
first  thing  needed  is  the  facts  ;  the 
next  is  an  enlightened  public  sentiment 
which  will  make  the  right  use  of  them. 
We  need  to  know  what  has  been  done 
by  private  enterprise  in  the  past. 
We  need  to  fully  understand  all  the 
merits  and  defects  of  State  irrigation 
codes.  We  need  to  know  the  extent  of 
the  water  supply.  This  the  Geological 
Survey  is  determining.  Then  we  need 
to  know  what  are  the  character  of  the 
rights  to  that  supply,  and  this  the  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stations  is  study- 
ing. Making  these  investigations  un- 
der the  national  authority  gives  them 
an  impartial  character  and  shows  to 
Congress  and  to  the  States  the  vital 
relation  of  State  laws  already  enacted 
to  the  welfare  of  irrigators. 

The  wisdom  of  Congress  in  guaran- 
teeing the  protection  of  rights  already 
established  and  making  State  laws 
governing  the  rights  to  water  su- 
preme, will,  I  believe,  be  vindicated  by 
the  future,  because  in  a  matter  so  vi- 
tally affecting  the  welfare  of  the  home 
as  the  control  of  the  water  supply, 
changes  in  laws  should  come  through 
the  action  and  consent  of  those  most 
concerned.  The  need,  however,  of  a 
larger  measure  of  public  supervision 
over  streams  is  becoming  more  and 
more  manifest. 

The  great  demand  for  water  for  ir- 
rigation purposes,  the  greater  need  of 
cities  and  towns  for  domestic  uses,  the 
importance  of  streams  in  the  generation 
of  power  are  making  it  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  some  simple  and  final  method 
of  protecting  rights  to  streams  shall 
be  provided.  The  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  is  endeavoring  to  bring  this 
about  and  with  the  most  encouraging 
results.  No  feature  of  these  investiga- 
tions has  met  with  more  appreciative 
recognition  than  the  study  of  water- 
right  problems.  The  value  of  what  has 
been  done  is  not  to  be  measured,  how- 
ever, by  the  results  already  achieved, 
because  all  educational  influences  must 
be  slow  in  their  operation.  The  real 
value  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
office  can  only  be  told  by  its  future  in- 
fluence on  the  social  and  industrial  life 
of  the  West. 

An  Essential  Part  of  the  Depart- 
ment Work. — The  irrigation  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
plements its  work  along  other  lines  in 
the  arid  region.  It  goes  along  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  its  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  better  management  of 
the  grazing  areas  ;  with  the  Bureaus  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  in  their  studies  of 
soils  and  water  ;  and  with  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  its  measurement  of 
rains  and  snows. 

Nor  is  its  irrigation  work  confined  to 
the  arid  region.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  department's  work  in  the 
humid  East.  It  is  showing  that  irri- 
gation is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  draw- 
back, and  is  helping  the  farmers  of 
that  section  to  make  use  of  it.  Noth- 
ing is  more  significant  than  the  rapidly 
growing  demand  for  information  and 
advice  about  irrigation  which  is  com- 
ing from  Eastern  farmers.  Letters 
from  every  State  in  the  Union  not  only 


manifest  an  active  desire  to  know  more 
about  irrigation  in  the  arid  West,  but 
how  it  can  be  applied  as  an  aid  to  pro- 
duction in  the  East.  The  answering  of 
these  inquiries  and  the  furnishing  of 
this  advice  is  destined  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  agriculture  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  strengthening  the  de- 
mand for  land  and  water  under  the 
works  which  the  Nation  is  to  build. 


WRITE  ME. 


If  you  are  completely  worn  out,  tired, 
sick,  despondent,  nervous  and  feel  that 
life  Is  a  burden,  I  want  you  to  write  to  me 
to-day.  I  know  that  I  can  improve  your 
health  and  by  doing  so  bring'  you  happi- 
ness. I  am  the  manufacturer  of  Baldwin's 
Allopathic  Tablet  Remedies  which  consist 
of  thirty-five  different  cures  In  tablet  form. 
From  this  list  I  can  select  a  specific  for  al- 
most any  ailment  you  may  have.  I  can 
send  a  remedy  that  will  cure  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Cold,  Headache,  Piles,  Kid- 
ney Trouble,  etc.  I  have  one  remedy  that 
will  cure  a  multitude  of  ailments  if  they 
arise  from  a  disordered  digestion,  such  as 
chronic  constipation,  biliousness,  head- 
ache, dizziness,  etc.  This  remedy  is  known 
as  Baldwin's  Health  Tablets.  I  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  you  and  show 
you  that  my  remedies  are  just  what  I  rep- 
resent them  to  be.  If  you  will  send  25c.  I 
will  send  you  a  bottle  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets,  containing  50  doses,  by  mail  pre- 
paid. If  they  do  not  benefit  you  more 
than  any  other  remedy  you  ever  used  I 
will  refund  the  price  paid.  The  purchase 
of  one  or  more  of  these  remedies  entitles 
you  to  medical  advice  by  our  physician 
free  of  charge.  I  will  also  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  any  of  my  remedies  and  a  Medical 
Manual  free. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Distributing  agents,  Ferry  Drug  Co. 


CLIMBING 

n  woven  wire  fence  l»  a  prMtv  ircxxl  test.   Yna  can 
illmli  Hi"  l'AOK  with. 'lit  IfMVlnit  r..ur  mark. 
PAUK  WOVKH  WIUK  1  KM  K  Co..  A  Mil  \  .N.  MICH. 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Special  attention  to  buying  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise for  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from 
San  Francisco.  Christmas  shopping  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Write  for  prices  and  further  informa- 
tion. Bank  references. 

ROOT.    F».  BftIRD, 

519  Mission  3'.,  Ro?m  400,        San  Franolsco,  Cal. 


That 
represents  the 
labor  saved  Id 
feeding;  a 
machine  with 
traveling;  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sen-  )  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRB  OP  CORN 
and  its  possibilities. 


Gen'l  Agta. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


(HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-13  Drumm  St. 
Sam  Francisco 
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Hay  in  the  State. 

The  San  Francisco  Hay  Exchange  has 

issued  Its  regular  annual  statement  of  the 
stock  of  hay  available  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  on  November  1,  as  follows. 

Tons. 

Cities.                            1901.  1902. 

San  Francisco                     4,000  4,000 

Belmont   250   

Redwood                            2,000  1,000 

Menlo  Park                           500  500 

Mayfield                             1,000  1,500 

Mountain  View                    3,500  2,500 

San  Jose  

Morgan  Hill                          400  500 

San  Martin                            350  500 

Hollister                            17,500  14,000 

TresPinos                           5,700  5,000 

Salinas,  Gonzales,  Chualar.    1,000  1,500 

Mount  Eden                           900  200 

Hay  wards                             350  200 

Decoto                                  750  700 

Irvington                              200  400 

Warm  Springs                      500  500 

Milpitas                              1,000  700 

Alviso                                 1,300  1,200 

Sunol                                    600  500 

Pleasanton                         13,000  10,000 

Livermore                         19,000  15,000 

Altamont                            2,000  1,000 

San  Pablo                             250  200 

Pinole                                2,500  1,500 

Martinez                               500  800 

Pacheco                                200  300 

Concord  and  Bay  Point. . .    3,400  3  200 

Walnut  Creek                        600  800 

Danville                              2,500  2,000 

SanRamo*n                          3,000  2,000 

McAvoys                            2,000  1,500 

Cornwall                               300  300 

Antioch                                 500  200 

Byron                                   750  400 

Bethany                             2,000  1,000 

Stockton                             5,000  4,000 

Vallejo                                  300  1,000 

Benicia                               1,900  1,000 

-uisun                                1  100  1,500 

Rio  Vista   700   

Woodland                           1,000  1,000 

Marysville  

Chico                                  1,200  2,000 

Honcut  

Reclamation                           900  1,000 

Lakeville.  ..*                        1,000  2,000 

Petaluma                            6,500  4  000 

Napa  Valley                        2,000  2,000 

Sonoma  Valley                       250  1,000 

Walnut  Grove,  Courtland 

and  Isleton   1,000   

Knights  Landing  

San  Joaquin  Valley              2,000  2,000 

Total,  tons  119,600  98,100 

Stony  Creek  Forest  Reserve. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Corps, 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
Stony  creek  country — at  the  request  of 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association — came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  timber  reservation  on  the  head- 
waters of  Stony  creek  and  has  recom- 
mended that  the  same  shall  be  so  re- 
served. In  order  to  back  up  the  recom- 
mendation with  the  voice  of  the  people, 
blank  petitions  have  been  prepared  and 
left  at  postoffices  and  other  places  for 
signatures. — Colusa  Sun. 

Twenty-seven  tool  companies  have 
recently  combined,  and,  according  to 
the  promoters,  will  control  95%  of  the 
production  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  of  axes,  adzes,  hatchets,  ham- 
mers, picks,  mattocks,  scythes,  sickles, 
hickory  handles  and  similar  products, 
and  grindstone  quarries,  and  will  manu- 
facture sufficient  crucible  and  open- 
hearth  steel  for  the  needs  of  the  various 
plants.  

Coyotes  are  Numerous. — The  coyote 
is  now  a  greater  pest  than  ever  on  the 
plains.  The  men  at  the  pumping  sta- 
tions of  the  pipe  line  near  Summit  lake 
recently  trapped  nineteen  of  them. 
Six  coyotes  in  one  bunch  were  seen 
over  there  on  Tuesday  of  last  week. — 
Hanford  Journal. 


Black  £.«tc  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  Insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vacoine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 

The  annual  report  of  General  A.  W. 
Greely,  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army,  says  the  corps  has  actually 
built  and  put  in  working  order  in  Alaska 
1121  miles  of  land  lines  and  submarine 
cables  within  a  period  of  twenty-four 
months. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhs.ms  competing.  W.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  R.  F. 

FOR  8AL.E. — One  registered  Jersey  bull  6  months 
old.   Chas.  O.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  —  Percheron  stallion,  five  years  old, 
weight  1850  pounds,  color  dark  steel  grey,  sired  by 
the  best  imported  stock  in  the  State.  This  animal 
is  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  class.  F.  E.  Behr- 
man,  Alvarado,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


JERSEYS,  HOL.8TEIN8  A  DUKHAMS,  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeder*  and  Exporter*.  Bstablinhed  1878 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-1 


A.J.C.C.  JER8EY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mailliard,  San  Geronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  SHORT- HORNED  DURHAM  RULL8  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 


r*|  I  DTI  I  D  C  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
■  »  w  I  I  \J  r»  C  pay  i4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  Westbrook,  Maine. 

I 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  S AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  8.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Thor- 
oughbred large  English  Berkshire  swine,  from 
imported  and  Eastern  stock.   Pigs  for  sale. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Poland-China  Pigs,  both 
sexes.  Sutton  Bros.,  Lodl,  Cal. 


J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SWEEPSTAKES  herd  at  State  Fair,  1902.  Oet  the 
best  Poland-nhinas  from  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons, 
Kingsburg,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  «  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nile*  & 
Co.,  Lot  Angeles.  Oal.   Established  In  187R. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


OUR  1903  BREEDER8'  CO-OP«RATIVE 
POULTRY  CIRCULAR  FREE  Address 
Cottonwood   Farm,   via   Pleasant    Grove.  Cal 


C  B.  CARRINGTON.  Haywards.  Cal.  White  Tpst- 
horns  exclusively.  All  1st  prizes  State  Fair  1902. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  ME AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  AngeleB.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.    Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  lacammto  Ht.,  San  Francisco. 
Oal    Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  or  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


F^OR  SALE! 

50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.  Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  J  AS.  W.  McCORD,  HANFORD,  CAL 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  lias 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horso  owners. 

Write  tortny.  A^k  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


(i   "PATENTS'  ,j 

^330  MARKET  ST.  Sf. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


FTDESSA. 

4  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R  O. 
record over25 lbs  butter. 
30  day  record  91  lbs.  lOoz. 


DE  NATSEY  BAKER. 

2  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R.  O. 
record  17  lbs.  5oz.  batter. 
30  day  record  70  lbs.  5  oz. 

PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST-CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


Name. 


Lbs.  nf 
milk  in 
7  days. 
..  570 


Age. 

7  aa  vs. 

Fidessa    570  4  yr. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d          499  7  " 

Ruda2d  Belle  ....401  7  " 

Minnewawa  Lily   364  4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead.   435  3  " 

Wynetta  Princess   391  2  " 

Minnewawa  Louise   474  3  " 

Drusa      399  5  " 

Wakalona   393  5  " 

Olympla  Clay   526  6  " 

De  Natsey  Baker     377  2  " 

Western  Duchess   ..    387  7  " 


Lbs.  and  oz 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
25. 

23  15  oz. 
20.9  " 
2-1.4  " 
19.9  " 
18.7  " 

18.5  " 
18.4  " 
18  3  ' 
18.2  " 
17.7  " 

16.6  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin  Age. 

7  days. 

Aaggie  Martin   416  6  yr. 

Minnewawa  Salambo, 3  teats  403  4  " 

Mountain  Juliet   382  7  " 

Lady  Kuvts  Alpa   378  6  " 

Corona  Acturas   314  2  ". 

segrisPietertjeDeKol2d..  .  355  2  " 

Western  Princess   294  3  " 

Painted  Lady  327  3  " 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391  3  " 

Miranda  Acturas   325  3  " 

Hengerveld  Lass    306  2  " 

unii'r 

Wild  West  De  Kol   279  2  " 


Lbs.  andoz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 

16. 12  oz. 

16.1  " 

15.9  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
12.11  " 
12  II  " 

12.10  " 
12.10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 

10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR    S-> /\  L  I  : . 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Address  All  Communications  to  City  Office, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•Phone,  SOUTH  103 


Stockton,  Cal. 

'Fbone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELHO,  MARIN  CO..  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Oreat  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  beRt  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm. 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  DM  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  -The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '  Poultry  Faitenlne  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  troueb  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Heal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  ihis  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUHA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents   P6TALUMA,  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


LIVlfllNUFflCTURED  BY- 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO..  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


PROTECT  YOUR  STOCK  AGAINST 

BLACKLEG 

By  using  "BLACKLEQINE,"  which  is  our  well  known  Blackleg  Vac- 
cine ready  for  use,  and  applied  with  an  instrument  that  costs  only  50c. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Ld.,  ^^h^^rTnc.sco. 


$85.00  Buys 


at  RETAIL. 


Guaranteed  for  2  years.  Everything  that  goes  into 
it  is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION.-Body,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top,  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTOIN,  DELfliA/ftRE. 

Manufacturers  of  Q  |  I  IN  PQ \fl/PE  R  . 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting",     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  YOUK  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DO  PONT. 

C  A.  HA1GHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Danger  in  Mexican  Oranges. 

Referring  to  Mexican  oranges,  their 
importation  into  the  United  States  and 
the  danger  of  the  Mexican  maggot, 
with  which  they  are  infected,  infecting 
our  California  orchards,  a  Mexican 
writer,  in  a  communication  in  a  recent 
issue  of  El  Mundo,  a  daily  paper  of 
Mexico  City,  says:  "It  is  from  the 
State  of  Jalisco  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  fruit  is  exported,  as  the  crop  is 
better  and  more  abundant  there  than 
in  the  other  States.  Some  time  ago 
several  American  newspapers  published 
the  statement  that  the  Mexican  orange 
was  infected,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  it  be  exported  to  the 
United  States,  because  the  fruit  threat- 
ened serious  damage  by  contagion  to 
the  fruit  of  the  United  States.  The 
matter  was  of  great  importance,  and 
some  commissioners  came  to  our  coun- 
try, who,  after  carefully  examining  the 
oranges  of  many  Mexican  States,  de- 
cided that  there  was  no  pest  in  the 
Mexican  fruit,  and  that,  consequently, 
there  was  no  danger  in  exporting  it. 

"  In  addition,  the  commission  upon 
agricultural  parasites  undertook  a  seri- 
ous study  of  the  matter,  and  its  judg- 
ment conformed  to  that  given  by  the 
early  commissioners. 

"  Four  days  ago  ten  cars  of  the  Mex- 
ican Central  Railroad,  loaded  with  or- 
anges, left  Guadalajara  consigned  to 
various  fruit  men  of  California,  some  of 
whom  recently  visited  our  country,  and 
made  large  purchases  of  oranges. 
Further  exportations  will  go  out  within 
a  few  days,  and  only  await  the  arrival 
in  the  Republic  of  the  refrigerator  cars 
that  have  been  ordered  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  those  already 
here." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  editor  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Times-Index  says: 
"  The  exportations  mentioned  above  are 
shipped  from  Mexico  to  points  in  Texas, 
where  they  are  diverted  and  sent  to 
the  Eastern  States.  The  California 
buyers  referred  to  are  commission  mer- 
chants of  San  Francisco." 


"A  Orave-yard  Congh"  Is  the  cry  of  tortured 
lungs  for  mercy.  Give  them  mercy  in  the  form  of 
Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  which  is  used  with  good 
effect  even  in  consumption's  early  stages.  Never 
neglect  a  cough. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FINE    STOCK.  OF* 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 

FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  In  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  Interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address         WAGNBB'8  NURSERY. 
Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  REINHOLDT, 


PKTALUMA,  OAI.. 


California 
Vegetables 

IN 

Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  Svo.,  fully  illustrated. 

Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. 

HUBBARD  SQUASH  in  large  and  small  lots 
CASA  DELMAS, 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 


Fine  stock  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

BIG  CORSICAN  and  ROSEMONT,  the  largest  and 
best  Strawberries  grown 
Can  also  furnish  plants  of  the  following:  The 
Great  Washington,  The  Darling,  Eoho,  New  York, 
Johnson's  Early  and  Gibson.  All  fine,  large  ber- 
ries and  of  fine  flavor  and  good  yielders.  For 
prices,  address: 

8.  8.  SLOAN,  Boulder  Creek,  Oal. 


GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTB  B0U5CHBT,  PBTITE  BOUSCHET. 
CABBRNBT PRANC.  BLACK  BURGUNDY , 

TROUSSBAU.  MONDBUSB.  BBROER, 
AND  ZINPANDBL  CUTTINOS  POR  SALE. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

/V\rm.  G.  R.  Upham, 

'Phone,  Suburban  37.  MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  4'3  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Bine  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Frnit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Hall. 


Catalogue  a 

Every    horticulturist  k-i 

should  have  It.  40  pages  Jft 

of  new  information  and  \  j 
details  about 

s**  Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day- 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


PRICE  S2. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


It  cost  us 
years  and 
dollars  to 
originate 
the  famous 


myrna 
Fig  Trees 

The  benefit  is  now  yours.   We  grow 
them  by  the  thousands,  guarantee 
them  true  to  name  and  sell  in  any 
quantity.  There  is  money  in  them.  Write. 
RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

And  roots  by  the  thousand,  including  the 
well  known  Rupestris  St.  George  variety. 
Write  for  prices  of  any  variety  you  want. 
Our  800  acres  supplies  everything  grown 

in  nurseries. 

c,_  J  a.  For  large  Illustrated  litho- 
■jcuu  it.  graphed  catalogue  of  decid- 
uous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES, 

GEO.  C.  KOEDING,  Prop. 
Box  18,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 
Booms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 

AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  ENBREE, 

Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Cal. 


Crimson  Rhubarb 

Root  Bulbs  for  sale.  The  best  and  earliest  variety 
grown  in  Alameda  county.   Farmers  are  making 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

per  acre  annually.  Our  roots  produce  rhubard  one 
year  from  planting.  Price  25  cts.  for  If;  $13  per  UKXJ 
roots.    SMITH  &  FUNCHEON,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

for  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 

/V\  «  m  m  oth  Blackberries*. 

SUGAR   PRUNES,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples.  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Almonds.  Etc. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES,     T.  J.  TRUE,  Prop. 
Foreatvllle,  Cal. 

Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beaob. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 


Grape  Yines, 
Logan  Berry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 


PLUn,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
PRUNE,  Currants  and  Gooseberries. 
APRICOT. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRB8POINDENCB    I  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Fresno  Nurseries, 

F*.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

 WE   OFFER   THIS    SEASON   A    COMPLETE   LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Roots 

"All  Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,  SHADE  AND 

PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR   NEW   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   AND    PRICB  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba. 

•PHONE.  JOHN  121. 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOGUE   AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  Jt  J*  J* 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

-Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEn." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  83.60,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 


in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har 
vest.    Write  us  and 
we   will    send  you, 
free,  by   next   mail,  C£S 
our    money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  8ole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Game  as  a  State  Asset. 

The  idea  is  being  put  out  by  one  of 
the  county  game  wardens  of  Washing- 
ton State,  Mr.  Chambers,  who  was  for- 
merly State  Game  Warden  of  Wiscon- 
sin, that  her  game,  properly  preserved 
and  conserved,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  Washington,  as  it  proved  to 
be  in  Wisconsin,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented by  tourists  who  love  to  hunt 
and  fish.  The  income  from  licenses  to 
hunt  in  Wisconsin  much  more  than 
meets  the  expenses  of  conservation  of 
the  game. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  Seattle 
Times  Mr.  Chambers  said,  and  what  he 
said  is  quite  as  applicable  to  California: 

"  I  believe  the  game  of  Washington 
is  worth  more  to  us  than  our  timber 
and  mineral  resources.  When  I  aspired 
six  or  seven  years  ago  to  become  game 
warden  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  I  ad- 
vocated certain  measures  and  stated 
that  I  believed  Wisconsin's  game  to  be 
its  most  valuable  asset. 

"Since  then  others  have  adopted  the 
same  ideas,  and  the  game  warden's 
office  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  State.  There  is  $10,000  in  the 
game  warden's  fund,  and  licences  last 
year  amounted  to  $60,000.  So  the 
game  is  protecting  itself.  Hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  tourist-hunters  pour 
into  that  State  annually,  leaving  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

"Washington  will  in  the  future  be 
the  principal  tourists'  resort  of  the 
United  States,  owing  to  our  scenery, 
game,  delightful  summers  and  mild 
winters. 

"If  we  could  enforce  strict  game 
laws  we  would  have  such  game  as 
would  attract  wealthy  hunters  and 
fishermen  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  They  would  be  willing 
to  pay  almost  any  license  to  hunt  and 
fish  here.  Besides,  we  would  have 
more  game.  The  Wisconsin  report 
shows  there  is  more  game  there  than 
for  years,  yet  it  has  been  hunted  as  it 
was  never  hunted  before.  But  it  is  not 
hunted  out  of  season.  The  greatest 
precautions  are  taken  against  pot 
hunters.  In  time  Washington  will  take 
the  steps  to  make  this  the  greatest 
game  State  in  the  Union  and  money 
will  pour  in  upon  us  in  a  perfect  flood." 

Pacific  Rural  Press  Agents. 

Subscriptions  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Phess  can  be 
left  with: 

Lakeport— "Clear  Lake  Press"  office. 
DavlBVllle— W.  H.  Scott.  "Enterprise"  office. 
Woodland— "Dally  Mall"  office. 
Vacavllle— C.  L.  Adslt,  "Reporter"  office. 
Blngrhamton— J.  C.  Kennedy,  teacher 
Hanford— F.  V  Dewey,   Journal"  office. 
Sanger— E.  P.  Dewey.  "Herald"  office. 
Reedley-F.  S.  Knauer,  P.  M. 
Dlnuba— H.  Hurst,  of  the  "  Alta  Advocate." 
Exeier-Fred  Page,  of  the  "  sun  " 
Lindsay— H.  W.  Dockham,  "  Lindsay  Gazette." 
Portervllle— Lumley  Bros.,  of  the  "  Enterprise.' 

With  whom  we  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
accommodation  of  new  subscrlb  rs  to  the  Pacific 
Rubal  Pkess. 


It's  All  Bight. 

Hartford,  Kan.,  Feb.  11,  1902. 
Fleming  Bros. :  Enclosed  And  money  for  another 
bottle  Of  your  Poll  Evil  and  Fistula  Cure.  It  Is  all 
right.  Wm.  Miller. 


Cue  among  a  Desert  and  Grapes.— 
Riverside  Press  and  Horticulturist:  The 
Cucamonga  "  desert  "  has  been  found  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  grape.  The  vines 
do  not  make  so  lusty  a  growth  as  in  irri- 
gated lands,  but  summer  pruning  can  be 
dispensed  with.  No  irrigation  whatever 
is  practiced,  and  the  fruit  is  richer,  bears 
a  higher  per  cent  of  sugar  than  that  of 
other  parts  of  the  country.  There  are 
upwards  of  1000  acres  in  bearing  vines 
now.  Both  table  and  wine  grapes  are 
shipped,  and  there  are  some  beautiful 
vineyards  of  Sultana  grapes  which  yield  a 
great  crop  of  raisins;  besides  there  are  1200 
acres  of  vineyard  newly  set  out,  mostly  in 
wine  grapes,  and  too  young  to  bear,  on  the 
Stalder  ranch,  controlled  by  a  Los  Angeles 
company. 

Fine  Cattle.  —  Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat  :  Frank  Mecham  of  Stony 
Point  and  Petaluma  bought  of  Captain 
V.  T.  Hills  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  at  his  re- 
cent sale  in  Chicago,  the  following  stand- 
ard bred  Red  Polled  cattle:  Valeria, 
calved  February  10,  1894,  sire  Hatch,  and 
bull  calf,  price  8195  ;  Lassie  3d,  calved 
December  22,  1897,  sire  Lord  Nork,  and 
bull  calf,  price  $500  ;  Treasure,  sire  Jupi- 
ter, price  200;  Irma  of  Napoleon,  sire 
William,  price  $155 ;  and  the  Red  Poll 
bull,  Eyke  Dandy  6212,  sire  Dandy,  price 
$360. 

A  Telephone  "Newspaper."— Tu- 
lare Register:  The  People's  Telephone 
Co.,  which  is  now  extending  its  lines  in 
the  country  around  Tulare,  at  certain 
hours  each  day  will  connect  all  the  re- 
ceivers on  the  different  lines  and  send  out 
to  all  with  one  telling  whatever  important 
news  there  is  concerning  any  happening 
in  the  community  or  State— a  fire,  a  not- 
able death,  the  weather  prediction  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  [Such  a  service  has 
been  in  vogue  in  Vienna,  Austria,  for 
some  years. — Ed.] 


Money  in  Hogs.— Visalia  Delta :  E.  D. 
Halbert  of  the  White  river  country  sold 
eight  swine  to  Ike  Goldstein  of  Visalia 
for  $150.  _ 

Do  the  Bight  Thing  when  sore  chest  and 
tickling  throat  warn  you  that  an  all-winter  cold 
threaten.  Use  the  staunch  old  remedy,  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller,  and  get  rid  of  the  pest  in 
twenty-four  hours.  25  and  50  cents. 


Men  and  Women,  copy  letters  at  home.  Highest 
prices  paid;  money  advanced  weekly.  SeDd 
addressed  envelope  for  copy  and  Instructions. 
Standard  Pen  Co  ,  222  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Jyour  trees" 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.  GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 
Fresno  Fertilizingdirnrks,  — 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


H.E.  SKINNER  CO. 


416  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Will  Remove  Dec.  1st  to  801  Market  St.  cor.  4th. 

Firearms  and  Sporting  Goods. 

ALL  THE  STANDARD  MAKES  AND 
LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 
8END  4  OENT8  FOB  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


inFAl    ,N  NAME 
iL/LnL  IN  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RKLIABLB. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 


Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


your  FURS 

and  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

McMillan  fur  &  WOOL  00.. 

Minneapolis!  Minn. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


DRIKTTHP  We  furDish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
r  lull  1  mil.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Oavls  St., 
ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies—the most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 


DBOP  US  A  POSTAL   CARD  TO-DAT,: 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 
SHOWS  ITS  SUPERIORITY 

At  the  Oregon  State  Fair  this  year  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions was  a  contest  between  the  different  makes  of  cream 
separators,  and,  as  usual,  the  U.  S. 
Beat  Everything.  Read  the  follow- 
ing letter  and  notice  particularly  the 
different  skimmilk  tests  : 

Portland,  Ore.,  Sept.  19,  1902. 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Gentlemen  : — In  contest  at  our  State  Fair 
yesterday  The  U.  S.  Separator  Beat  Every- 
thing There,  leaving  only  two  one-hun- 
dredths  on  skimmilk,  while  the  DeLaval, 
Sharpies  and  National  tied  at  .06.  The 
Empire  leaving  .11  and  the  Reid  .12. 

Hazelwood  Cream  Co., 
  By  E.  Burr. 

The  above  letter  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  we  have  that 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST 


L,85 


Many  more  are  in  our  catalogues.  IV rite  for  one. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
\  :>  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
^  oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 

All  working  parts  are  of  brass.  Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.  We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  A^ts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   <&>  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    U/ATER  U/ORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes, 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 

Ac  P    ROOF  PAINTS. 

•  M.      •  PLASTIC  SLATE. 

An  unequaled  coating  for  Roofs,  Tanks,  Plumes.    Fire-proof.    Hardens  like 
slate.    Cheap;  durable. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Ready  Roofing.  Correspondence  solicited. 


3  or  4-Horse. 


EXTENSION 


Weeds,  Works  under  Trees  Without  Side-drafts. 

6000  sold  In  six  years,  giving  the  highest  satisfaction. 
For  orchard,  Held  or  vineyard.  Furrows,  hills.  One 
horse,  convertible  into  2. 3,  or  4-horse  machines.  Cheap- 
est and  strongest  made.  Illustrated  circulars. 

Malcolm  Macleod.  KK-qHS^ai.. 


CURE  CANCER 

Safe— Sure— No  Humbug.  Remedy,  with  full  di- 
rections, by  mail,  $2;  or,  formula,  $4.  Address,  The 
Anthony  Cancer  Co.,  536  Third  St.,  San  Franoisco. 


.  DEWEY.STR0NG&C0.. 


V* PATENTS*  ; 


r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 
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Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  and 
superior  construction.    Kunuers  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


is 

a  o 

Eh 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Sulky  Flow. 

14-lnch  or  lfi-!nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20- Inch,  5-foot  20-lnch.  6-foot  20  Inch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.  Very  hlpb 
r-teel  landslde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Vine  Jay"  Plow,  Stobble. 

10- Inch,  11-lnch.  12-lnch  and  14-luch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
BOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Kentucky"  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


••South  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  St  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    1A/.    J1CK80N    dfc  CO., 
Bole  Agents,     -     No.  198  California  Street, 
8AN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 

other  vaccines. 

POINTERS. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 

a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

Don't  use  strings  if  you  have  a  large  bunch  of  cattle  and  want  to 
make  time.  The  use  of  our  powder  vaccine  with  our  regular  outfit  is 
much  the  easiest  and  quickest  method.  Besides,  the  immunity  conferred, 
thereby  is  more  permanent. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaere  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

BLACK  LEG  SYRINGE,  with  two  needles  and  extra  washers,  all  in  metal 

case   3  00 

TERMS.— Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  l^ich  Kivcr 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kin#  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions — over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  e*^y. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


BAKER'S 


TRAGELESS 

The  best  and  hand- 
iest farm  and  field 
harness  on  the  mar- 
ket. Must  be  tried 
to  be  appreciated. 

Endorsed  by 
thousands. 


TRY  IT 


Direct ' 
Draft 


HARNESS 

Every  set  sold  is 
a  testimonial. 
A  saving  and  a 
comfort  to  every 
farmer  and  fruit 
grower.  Perfect 
satisfaction 
guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


Lire  Agents  Wanted. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  214  Main  Street,  BURNT  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60  HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -+11   market   St.   San  Francisco, 


C  03 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-lnch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  8AN  FRANCISCO. 
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Coast  Agents:   LILLY  BOGARDD8  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  Is  offered  for  sale  In  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  It  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  In  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D,  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 
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BAILEY'8 

Hydraulic  Kam. 

Now  la  the  time  to  Install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  ruarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
sim  pie,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomlcal.  If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  60  to 

FRYCR  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Main  in-. 
Blaka,    /VI  of  f  1 1 1   dt  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  88-57-50-61  Pint  St.,  San  Pranclaco.  C.I. 
BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNS,  Loi  Angeles. 
BLAKE  Mar  ALL  a  OO  —Portland,  Or. 
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Drying  and  Packing  the  Calimyrna  Figs 
at  Fresno. 

We  are  glad  to  give  our  readers  this 
week  an  exhibition  of  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  true  Smyrna  fig  drying 
and  packing  at  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
George  C.  Roeding,  whom  our  readers  al- 
ready know  well  from  his  enterprising 
undertakings  with  the  fig.  The  pictures 
show  so  clearly  the  arrangements  for  dry- 
ing  and  the  busy  scene  in  the  packing 
house  that  they  need  no  comment.  There 
are,  however,  many  interesting  facts  that 
one  cannot  learn  from  the  pictures,  to 
which  words  may  be  given. 

Mr.  Roeding's  Calimyrna  fig  orchard 
contains  sixty  acres  of  about  4000  trees. 
With  the  exception  of  200  trees,  part  of 
which  are  the  Capri  figs,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  the  Smyrna  figs,  the  orchard 
consists  entirely  of  the  Calimyrna  variety. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  twenty  acres 
of  young  trees,  which  were  planted  last 
year. 

The  first  figs  were  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  on  the  Fancher  Creek  Nur- 
series in  the  year  1900.  The  crop  since 
then  has  increased  yearly,  and  this  season  was  some- 
thing over  forty  tons.  The  crop  would  have  been 
very  much  larger,  but  the  cool  weather  in  the  early 
spring  and  summer  months  caused  the  Capri  figs  to 
develop  slowly,  therefore  the  insects  were  a  little 
late  in  issuing.  Had  the  season  been  an  average  one, 
the  crop  would  not  have  been  less  than  100  tons. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  this  season  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  last  season,  averaging  larger  in  size,  and  the 
skins  are  quite  tender,  due  to  the  improved  method 
of  handling.  The  method  of  harvesting  is  to  pick  up 
all  the  figs  that  have  dropped  to  the  ground  first, 
and  then  to  shake  the  trees,  causing  all  the  figs  which 
are  shriveled  (but  have  not  dropped  off)  to  fall,  when 
they  are  also  picked  up  in  buckets.  Later  on  they 
are  dumped  into  picking  boxes  and  hauled  to  the 
drying  grounds.  On  this  drying  ground  there  is  a 
large  shed,  containing  an  open  boiler,  trays  and 
boxes,  necessary  for  the  proper  handling  of  the  fruit. 
The  figs  before  being  placed  on  the  trays  are  im- 
mersed in  a  boiling  hot  brine,  made  by  dissolving 


Drying  Yard  and  Dipping  Shed  for  Calimyrna  Figs. 


three  ounces  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  The  figs 
are  placed  in  an  open  bucket,  perforated  with  small 
holes,  so  that  the  brine  will  pass  freely  through  the 
figs  and  give  them  a  thorough  cleansing  and  dipping. 
The  object  in  doing  this  dipping  is  to  remove  the  dirt, 
soften  the  skin,  and  it  causes  them  to  dry  more 
rapidly  than  they  ordinarily  would  without  this  treat- 
ment. The  figs,  after  being  placed  on  the  trays,  are 
turned  over  each  day  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then 
stacked,  the  drying  from  this  time  on  proceeding  in 
the  shade.  The  length  of  time  required  for  the  dry- 
ing depends  on  the  weather,  but  two  to  four  days  is 
the  limit  under  ordinary  conditions. 

After  the  fruit  is  dried  it  is  taken  to  the  sweat 
room  in  the  drying  shed.  This  is  a  room  built  of 
tongued  and  grooved  lumber,  and  is  perfectly  tight. 
The  figs  remain  in  this  room  from  a  week  to  ten 
days,  being  turned  over  every  few  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  them  go  through  the  sweat  properly. 

After  the  figs  have  passed  this  treatment  they  are 
washed  in  a  cold  brine  to  remove  all  dirt  which  may 
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have  gathered  on  them  while  they  were  exposed  on 
the  trays,  and  at  the  same  time  all  figs  floating  to 
the  surface.  These  are  figs  which  are  overdried  and 
are  called  floaters,  and  are  taken  out.  The  figs  are 
then  dumped  into  sweat  boxes  and  hauled  to  Mr. 
Roeding's  packing  house  in  Fresno.  Before  packing, 
they  are  first  run  through  the  grader,  which  sorts 
them  into  four  sizes.  The  small  ones  known  as  three- 
crown  are  not  packed.  Before  packing,  the  figs  are 
steamed  for  the  purpose  of  killing  any  insect  germs 
which  may  have  gotten  into  them  during  the  drying 
process,  and  also  to  soften  the  skins,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  handled  by  the  girls  doing  the  packing. 
From  the  steam  box  they  are  taken  to  the  tables, 
and  then  packed  by  the  girls  and  women  in  one- 
pound  and  half-pound  forms.  Each  brick,  after  it 
has  been  packed  in  the  form,  is  taken  out  and 
weighed.  The  figs  are  then  placed  in  the  forms 
again,  and  are  taken  to  the  wrapping  table.  Each 
form  holds  either  four  one-pound  or  four  half-pound 
bricks.  The  figs,  after  being  wrapped,  are  passed 
to  the  next  woman,  who  places  them  in 
the  paper  cartons.  They  are  then  passed 
to  another,  who  places  the  Calimyrna 
seals  on  the  packages  and  packs  them  in 
the  wooden  boxes,  in  which  they  are  finally 
shipped.  The  boxes  hold  twenty  half- 
pound  cartons  and  ten  one-pound  cartons. 
The  one-pound  cartons  retail  at  present 
at  25  cents  and  the  one-half  pound  at  15 
cents.  The  whole  business  seems  to  be  very 
carefully  and  systematically  _  handled,  and 
an  injunction  has  recently  been  issued  pro- 
tecting Mr.  Roeding  against  imitations  of 
his  trade-marked  name  "  Calimyrna." 

California  apples  are  said  to  be  oper- 
ating largely  in  eastern  Washington.  The 
local  report  is  that  "  California  dealers 
have  come  to  that  State  to  buy  apples  and 
the  farmers  are  saving  those  on  the  trees. 
Agents  of  California  buyers  have  inspected 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  going  to  waste, 
and  probably  some  of  it  will  be  shipped  to 
the  California  market."  Distant  readers 
should  know  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
California  does  not  grow  apples,  but  that 
California  seems  to  have  sold  short  to  the 
distant  market  and  needs  more  for  home. 
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The  Week. 

Clearing  northerly  winds  have  swept  the  sky  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  and  brought  low  temperatures, 
which  have  not,  however,  dropped  to  injurious  de- 
grees iu  places  where  such  would  do  most  harm.  All 
surplus  surface  moisture  has  been  licked  up  and  even 
the  moister  lands  have  come  into  plowing  condition. 
A  vast  amount  of  field  work  is  steadily  going  for- 
ward. 

Speculative  trade  in  wheat  and  barley  proceeded 
on  a  lower  level  for  a  few  days  after  our 
last  report,  but  have  improved  again.  Spot 
trade  is  rather  unsettled  by  the  variability 
in  futures.  Ocean  freights  are  still  very  low 
and  ships  are  abundant.  Oats,  corn  and 
rye  maintain  an  even  course.  Lima  beans  are  a 
little  off  this  week,  and  other  beans  unchanged.  Hay 
is  in  moderate  supply  again  for  lack  of  cars  and  mar- 
ket is  strong.  Millstuffs  are  rather  weaker.  Fresh 
meats  are  unchanged.  Butter  has  declined  again 
and  is  rather  weak  with  large  supplies,  while  cheese 
is  scarce  and  high.  Eggs  have  declined  considerably 
since  our  last  and  trade  has  been  more  active.  Poul- 
try has  dropped  from  the  high  rates  of  Thanksgiving 
time.  Potatoes  are  in  excessive  supply  and  weak 
and  onions  are  firm.  Fresh  fruit  is  quiet  and  supplies 
restricted  to  staples.  Dried  fruits  arc  firm  and 
prunes  have  again  improved  and  trade  is  active. 
Hops  are  various  and  quotations  doubtful.  Wool  is 
firm  for  fine  lots;  defective  wool  is  slow. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling  among  the 
managers  and  others  connected  with  the  county  dis- 
plays of  citrus  fruits  from  northern  California  in  the 
State  ferry  building  that  the  show  has  been  worth  all 
that  it  has  cost  in  practical  and  almost  immediate 
returns.  The  only  regret  that  we  have  heard  ex- 
pressed from  such  source  is  that  the  show  was  not 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  where  no  doubt  the  next  one 
may  be.  Aside  from  citrus  displays  there  have  been 
some  very  interesting  and  instructive  features  con- 
nected with  the  exhibits,  of  which  more  will  be  said 
later.  And  in  addition  to  the  display  of  fruits  there 
was  on  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week,  from  the  band 
stand,  in  the  midst  of  the  displays,  an  intellectual 
presentation  of  the  resources  of  San  Joaquin  by  W. 
W.  Middlecoff,  Tulare  county  by  Congressman-elect 
M.  J.  Daniels  of  Riverside  county,  Placer  by  E.  W. 
Maslin,  Kern  by  Ben.  L.  Brundage,  Fresno  by  Dr. 
W.  N.  Sherman,  which  was  listened  to  by  a  large 
crowd  and  did  much  good. 

The  Eureka  Standard  says  Judge  Hunter,  in  the 
suit  of  W.  G.  Press  vs.  H.  J.  Mueller,  decided  that 
buying  options  on  the  future  price  of  grain  was 
gambling,  and  debts  incurred  for  that  purpose  not 
collectable. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

A  Preliminary  Glance  at  the  Proceedings. 

As  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers,  in  session  this  week  in  this  city, 
is  the  most  important  agricultural  event  of  the  week, 
it  is  proper  that  we  should  give  leading  space  to  its 
details.  At  the  same  time  it  is  our  custom  to  pre- 
sent the  topics  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention with  such  fullness  that  all  readers  can 
assimilate  them  as  they  have  leisure.  The  general 
glance  at  the  salient  points  which  we  undertake  now 
does  not  mean  that  fuller  accounts  will  not  appear 
later,  for  they  will  occupy  many  of  our  columns  for 
several  weeks. 

The  convention  assembled  in  Pioneer  Hall  quite 
promptly  on  Tuesday  morning  and  in  numbers  quite 
up  to  if  not  beyond  the  records  of  opening  sessions  of 
previous  conventions.  President  Ellwood  Cooper  of 
the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  was  in  his  customary 
place,  exhibiting  a  cordiality,  strength  and  freshness 
which  delights  all  who  know  his  long  service  to  the 
fruit  interests.  Professor  Wickson  was  called  to  the 
vice-presidency  by  unanimous  vote.  Prayer  was 
spoken  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  and  the  convention  was 
opened  in  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  Schmitz 
of  San  Francisco,  which  was  very  well  planned  and 
timed  and  was  appreciatively  received.  We  take 
these  paragraphs  : 

I  feel  proud  to  stand  before  you  to-day  as  a  prod- 
uct of  this  golden  State,  and  I  never  felt  prouder  of 
a  State  than  I  do  at  the  present  time  after  coming 
back  from  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  and  I  want  to 
say  one  word  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  my  ob- 
servations in  the  East.  I  want  to  impress  upon  you 
that  no  product  should  be  sent  to  our  Eastern 
brothers  and  sisters  labeled  California  fruits  unless  it 
is  of  the  very  best.  I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  products  called  Californian,  and  I  have  seen  the 
best  labeled  with  a  foreign  label ;  I  have  seen  oranges 
that  I  knew  came  from  California,  and  after  investi- 
gation found  that  they  had  come  from  California, 
that  were  labeled  as  coming  from  Florida,  and  wal- 
nuts as  from  Spain  that  grew  in  our  own  State. 
There  should  be  something  done  to  correct  this 
abuse,  and  I  believe  that  you,  one  and  all,  should 
work  together  on  a  co-operative  plan.  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  that  there  should  be  no  little 
jealousy  toward  any  part  of  the  State,  because  I 
look  upon  California,  not  as  having  any  north,  south, 
east  or  west,  but  as  being  entirely  California.  And 
it  matters  not  what  part  of  the  State  a  product 
comes  from,  each  and  every  one  of  us  should  do  what 
he  can  toward  helping  the  State  of  California,  and 
have  no  little  petty  grievances  against  any  part  of 
it.  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  being  the  largest 
city  in  California,  are  deeply  interested  in  your  work, 
and  we  hope,  and  we  believe,  that  your  deliberations 
during  the  days  that  you  will  be  convened,  will  do 
much  toward  advancing  the  interest  which  you  rep- 
resent. 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  had  been  tendered 
to  Mayor  Schmitz,  President  Cooper  delivered  his 
annual  address,  of  which  we  hope  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count later.  The  following  particular  paragraphs 
will  put  the  reader  on  the  track  of  the  speaker. 
After  alluding  fittingly  to  the  continuous  work  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  the  last  two  decades, 
Mr.  Cooper  sketched  one  phase  of  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  fruit  industry  as  follows: 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  make  as  favorable  a  report 
on  the  successful  marketing  of  the  fruit  and  fruit 
products  as  I  did  one  year  ago.  The  results  have 
not  been  satisfactory  to  the  growers.  Losses  have 
been  sustained  by  the  shippers  of  ripe  deciduous 
fruits  and  also  of  lemons.  The  olive  growers  for 
various  reasons  have  been  sufferers  financially,  and 
it  seems  necessary  and  of  vital  importance  that  all 
fruit  growers  should  have  a  better  understanding  of 
their  business  so  as  to  avoid  the  waste  of  money  and 
waste  of  energy.  With  the  increased  production, 
without  an  extended  market,  the  outlook  is  certainly 
not  hopeful.  For  seventeen  years  the  subject  of  dis- 
tribution has  been  discussed  and  various  plans  sub- 
mitted, and  while  the  great  majority  of  growers 
have  favored  a  united  plan  of  action,  nothing  definite 
has  been  determined  toward  centralizing  the  whole 
business  and  thereby  preventing  losses  to  the  grow- 
ers. 

In  order  to  push  further  efforts  toward  ends  seen 
to  be  desirable,  President  Cooper  urged  that  the 
convention  appoint  a  committee  of  five  members  to 
present  to  the  next  convention  a  plan  of  marketing 
to  centralize  all  the  fruit  industries  of  California 
under  one  management;  that  there  should  be  em- 
bodied in  this  plan  the  employment  of  paid  agents  on 


salaries,  having  no  other  business  interests  except 
selling  our  fruits  and  fruit  products. 

President  Cooper  spoke  forcibly  of  the  need  of 
pure  food  legislation  and  urged  that  our  pure  food 
law  and  amended  olive  oil  law  have  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature;  that  some  organized  com- 
mission or  one  to  be  created  be  empowered  and  in- 
structed to  collect  samples  of  foods  and  drugs  on 
sale,  have  them  analyzed  and  the  venders  prosecuted 
and  fined  if  said  foods  and  drugs  are  not  labeled  ac- 
cording to  law;  that  an  appropriation  sufficient  to 
commence  this  work  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  said 
body  and  that  the  amended  olive  oil  act  be  amended 
by  striking  out  Section  9  of  said  amended  act.  He 
also  urged  that  there  be  enacted  an  inspection  law 
to  control  the  shipments  of  fruit  and  fruit  products, 
exported,  by  having  a  proper  label  on  every  package 
indicating  the  quality  or  grade,  and  that  the  export- 
ing of  unsound  fruits  or  fruit  products  and  artificially 
colored  olive  pickles  be  prohibited.  He  held  also  that 
oils  for  table  use  or  for  medicine  that  are  adulterated 
or  any  substitution,  unless  labeled  according  to  the 
amended  olive  oil  act,  be  prohibited  from  exportation. 

President  Cooper  gave  in  detail  his  long  experi- 
ence with  the  grasshopper  pest  in  its  occasional  ap- 
pearance in  California,  and  we  shall  give  this  subject 
in  full  at  a  later  time.  The  address  of  the  president 
was  well  received  by  the  convention  and  referred  to 
a  special  committee  for  recommendation. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University 
of  California  made  a  very  spirited  and  cordial  ad- 
dress, announcing  the  prospective  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate department  of  horticulture  in  the  University, 
which  announcement  was  received  with  much  interest 
by  the  convention.  President  Wheeler's  address  is 
outlined  as  follows: 

I  took  so  much  of  your  time  last  year  that  I  shall 
not  take  much  if  any  this,  but  I  can  express  to  you 
my  cordial  feeling  of  desire  to  co-operate  in  what  you 
are  doing.  I  want  you  to  feel  that  the  University  in 
every  part  of  it  has  a  profound  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  these  things  which  interest  you.  We  have 
during  the  last  few  months  been  carefully  consider- 
ing the  development  of  a  department  of  horticulture, 
distinct  from  other  departments,  a  department  which 
shall  be  co  operative  with  and  subsidiary  to  the 
department  of  agriculture,  but  which  shall  be  dis- 
tinct in  the  same  sense  that  the  department  of  bot- 
any has  been  differentiated  out  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  created  a  distinct  department.  It 
seems  to  me  there  would  be  many  advantages  in  this, 
as  we  should  have  a  distinct  body  of  workers  with  a 
distinct  equipment,  who  could  affiliate  themselves 
with  such  work  as  you  and  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture are  undertaking.  There  would  be  a  handle 
sticking  out  of  the  University  which  you  could  take 
hold  of,  not  that  there  would  be  necessarily  many 
more  men  employed  at  first  than  now  are,  or  that 
there  would  be  from  the  internal  side  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  first  a  radical  change  in  conditions,  but  from 
the  outside  there  would  be,  as  I  say,  a  handle  stick- 
ing out  which  could  be  definitely  taken  hold  of,  and  it 
is  always  convenient  to  know  where  to  take  hold  of 
anything.  A  great  many  people  don't  take  hold  at 
all  because  there  are  no  apparent  handles  thereto. 

The  other  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  is,  I  wish  you 
would  come  over  and  see  us.  The  miners  came  over 
and  I  know  that  most  of  them  were  surprised  to  find 
out  that  the  University  of  California  had  grown  into 
what  it  now  is.  I  know  that  Californians  generally 
do  not  know  of  their  University  as  well  as  people  who 
live  outside  of  California.  They  are  not  aware  that 
its  standing  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  is  so 
high.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you,  then,  to 
acquaint  yourself  better  with  what  is  being  done  at 
Berkeley.  The  University  of  California  is  rated  in 
the  "Minerva,"  the  year  book  of  the  universities  of 
the  world,  as  the  fourteenth  university  in  the  world, 
and  as  the  third  in  the  United  States.  And  here 
within  these  few  years  the  pioneers  of  California  and 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  have  built  up  an  insti- 
tution which  ranks  with  the  great  institutions  that 
the  old  cultures  and  the  old  civilizations  have  built 
up.  I  suppose  it  is  true  we  have  got  to  expect,  as 
Professor  Hilgard  has  put  it,  in  that  article  of  his  in 
the  North  American  Review,  the  greatest  things  in 
culture  will  always  come  where  the  rains  do  not 
descend  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It  is  appar- 
ently the  mission  of  those  people  who  live  in  deserts 
and  arid  regions  to  lead  the  world  because  they  have 
got  to  plan,  and  have  to  co-operate  in  order  to  adjust 
the  supplies  of  water  which  may  be  found  to  their 
distributed  needs.  It  is  always  best  for  people  to 
have  to  put  their  thinking  caps  on — the  best  and 
greatest  people  are  those  that  have  to  put  them  on. 
The  man  who  has  to  bring  water  through  ditches 
onto  his  land  has  to  plan,  and  he  has  to  stretch  his 
hands  to  his  neighbor.  It  is  a  poor  life  to  lead  of 
lonliness  in  California.  There  is  nothing  in  this  busi- 
ness of  standing  alone.  I  think  it  is  time  that  Cali- 
fornians outgrew  all  notions  of  that  sort,  and  it  is 
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through  organizations  of  this  sort  that  the  co-opera- 
tive organization  of  men  should  join.  If  two  men 
locked  together  are  ten  times  as  powerful  as  one 
man,  when  you  get  up  to  three  men  I  don't  know 
what  the  multiple  is.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  fruit  growers  of  California  because  you  stand  for 
what  you  do,  but  most  of  all  because  you  stand  for 
joining  hands  and  for  co-operating  in  the  work  you 
have  to  do,  and  I  want  you  to  feel  that  this  presence 
of  mine  here  means  nothing  more  or  less  than  that 
the  University  of  California  wants  its  hands  joined 
with  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing to  move  and  make  things  go. 

At  the  close  of  President  Wheeler's  address  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  tendered  and  his  invitation  to  visit  the 
University  formally  accepted. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  an  excellent 
paper  on  apple  growing  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Eodgers  of  Watsonville  and  it  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue.  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills  of  Pomona 
Experiment  Station  was  heard  with  interest  and  will 
appear  later.  The  paper  which  proved  the  most 
exciting  of  the  session  by  plunging  the  convention 
into  quite  active  discussion  I  was  that  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Stabler  of  Yuba  City  on  "The  California  Fruit 
Grower  and  the  Labor  Supply."  Because  of  its 
wealth  of  interesting  details  we  shall  print  it  in  full 
in  a  later  issue,  but  the  leading  points  because  of 
their  leading  to  sharp  discussion  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

The  unprecedented  scarcity  of  orchard  help  during 
the  past  season  has  been  noted  in  every  fruit  district 
of  the  State.  Advances  of  from  25%  to  100%  in 
price  of  labor  have  not  been  sufficient  to  secure  help 
necessary  to  harvest  the  crops. 

When  fruit  growing  was  begun  as  a  California  in- 
dustry many  Chinese  were  here  and  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  fields.  Then  the  Exclusion  law  went 
into  effect,  and  from  emigration,  death  and  other 
causes  the  Chinese  became  less  numerous. 

Hordes  of  Japanese  next  came,  and,  as  like  the 
Chinese,  they  boarded  and  lodged  themselves,  their 
employment  in  the  orchards  was  widely  advocated. 
The  Chinaman  had  faults,  but  the  Japanese  were 
worse.  There  were  undoubtedly  many  reliable  Chi- 
namen, but  if  there  are  any  Japanese  of  that  class 
Mr.  Stabler  wants  the  information  telegraphed  to 
him,  collect.  Chinese  and  Japanese  are  not  ideal 
workers.    They  lack  interest;  they  lack  intelligence. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  industry  that  the  best  workers 
are  born  on  the  soil.  The  young  men  and  women  of 
California  are  the  best  assistants  a  fruit  grower  can 
find. 

The  white  men  who  seek  work  in  California  or- 
chards and  vineyards  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  genus  "  hobo "  and  the  genus  "homo."  The 
hobo,  as  an  orchard  laborer,  is  impossible;  the  young 
man  born  on  the  ranch  is  ideal. 

The  native  laborer  is  scarce,  but  the  East  has  thou- 
sands of  trained  young  farmers  who  are  eager  to 
come  here  if  they  are  encouraged.  There  is  also  a 
great  demand  for  the  work  of  young  women,  and  the 
immigration  of  families  from  the  Eastern  States  is 
necessary. 

The  most  prosperous  fruit  growers  in  California 
are  men  with  industrious  families,  living  on  orchards 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres. 

A  large  proportion  of  California's  successful  fruit 
growers  were  boys  who  learned  to  work  on  Eastern 
farms.  The  young  men  from  the  East  will  make  ideal 
citizens  and  help  to  build  up  the  State,  which  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese  can  not  do. 

Discussion  was  sharply  pursued  on  the  labor  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  coupled  with  a 
forcible  speech  made  by  Mr.  A.  N.  Judd  of  Watson- 
ville, who  claimed  that  the  necessities  of  the  hour 
called  for  an  ample  supply  of  low  priced  labor,  and 
Mr.  Stabler's  propositions  would  not  supply  it. 
"The  Jap  is  no  good  on  earth,"  said  Mr.  Judd,  "  but 
we  need  the  Chinaman  because  he  does  work  that 
white  men  will  not  do.  He  has  degraded  certain 
kinds  of  labor  and  nobody  else  will  do  it."  Mr.  Judd 
claimed  that  there  was  menial  labor  to  which  white 
people  should  not  be  assigned,  but  it  is  essential  that 
it  be  done,  and  he  believed  the  way  to  meet  the  need 
is  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  Chinese  immigration 
for  this  specific  purpose,  just  as  arrangement  has 
been  made  to' let  in  a  sufficient  number  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  sugar  planters  of  Hawaii.  He 
would  have  this  properly  safeguarded,  and  thought 
while  matters  are  pending  with  China  it  could  be 
done.  The  Chinese,  he  said,  do  not  degrade  white 
labor,  but  elevate  it  by  freeing  the  white  laborers 
from  the  lowest  kinds  of  employment.  He  declared 
that  the  farmer  who  depends  on  white  labor  has  to 
do  the  drudgery  of  the  farm  himself.  The  California 
growers,  he  said,  must  have  a  migratory  class  of 
labor  that  will  go  wherever  the  demand  is  most 
pressing.    Mr.  Judd  then  read  a  set  of  resolutions 


adopted  by  the  Pajaro  valley  apple  growers  declar- 
ing their  need  of  help  and  favoring  a  greater  supply 
of  Chinese  labor.  With  the  great  discrimination 
against  California  in  the  shape  of  freight  rates  to  the 
Territories  and  the  farther  East  at  vastly  more  than 
the  rates  given  shippers  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, it  seems  essential  that  a  supply  of  low  priced 
labor  be  had. 

Mr.  Judd  had  his  side  of  the  question  almost  to  him- 
self. Several  strong  speakers  rose  to  defend  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  had  their  own  way  with  the  audi- 
ence. One  speaker  had  succeeded  even  with  the 
genus  hobo  and  believed  he  had  lifted  him  to  a  certain 
extent,  while  others  spoke  strongly  of  success  with 
girls  and  women  and  of  how  finely  they  worked  when 
they  were  suitably  provided  for  and  supplied  with 
decent  accommodations.  The  convention  manifested 
a  decided  preference  for  white  labor  and  proposed  to 
fight  out  the  present  difficulties  on  that  basis. 

The  isthmian  canal  proved  a  warm  subject  although 
it  was  supposed  at  first  that  it  might  be  easily 
passed.  Mr.  Edward  Berwick  believed  that  we 
should  still  call  for  the  Nicaraguan  route  although 
the  Government  has  gone  via  Panama.  His  commit- 
tee introduced  these  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  this  annual  convention  of  California 
fruit  growers,  assembled  this  2d  day  of  December, 
1902,  in  San  Francisco,  hereby  records  its  satisfac- 
tion at  the  appropriation  by  Congress  of  the  funds 
needful  for  the  construction  of  an  isthmian  canal. 

2.  But,  while  we  recognize  that  the  construction  of 
a  canal  at  Panama  will  add  greatly  to  the  commer- 
cial facilities  of  the  world  at  large,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  participate,  we  declare  that 
it  will  be  of  no  such  advantage  to  those  who  will  pay 
for  its  construction  and  contribute  three-fourths  of 
its  business  as  a  canal  constructed  by  the  Nicaragua 
route  as  last  surveyed  by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission. 

3.  We  therefore  submit  that  so  important  an  en- 
terprise ought  certainly  to  be  so  carried  out  that  the 
people  who  bear  the  cost  should  also  be  the  principal 
beneficiaries,  and  we  look  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  take  care  that  the  isthmian  canal  shall 
even  yet  be  built  by  the  Nicaragua  and  not  by  the 
Panama  route. 

When  these  resolutions  came  up  for  action,  they 
were  opposed  by  half  a  dozen  speakers,  including 
Congressman-elect  Daniels  and  President  Cooper,  on 
the  ground  that  we  need  first  of  all  a  canal,  and  now 
that  one  seems  about  to  be  realized  it  is  bad  policy 
to  raise  an  old  issue  between  routes.  Mr.  Berwick 
contended  that  while  there  is  any  hope  that  the 
Nicaraguan  route  may  be  selected  we  should  not 
cease  to  insist  upon  its  manifest  advantages.  The 
party  desiring  to  uphold  the  present  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  to  be  content  that  a  canal  is  to  be 
had,  triumphed,  for  a  vote  to  strike  out  all  but  the 
first  paragraph  prevailed,  and  the  simple  declara- 
tion of  satisfaction  that  an  appropriation  has  been 
made  for  canal  purposes  was  adopted. 

Transportation  problems  naturally  cropped  out  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention  almost  from  the 
beginning,  and  still  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time 
of  the  second  day.  The  familiar  facts  about  the  un- 
reasonable charges  which  have  to  be  met  by  the 
California  grower,  when  compared  with  the  rates 
charged  to  shippers  out  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
were  strongly  presented  by  several  speakers.  The 
other  unfortunate  facts — that  little  or  no  progress 
has  been  made  in  securing  regular  schedule  time  for 
fruit  shipments — were  also  forcibly  presented.  The 
growers  seem  to  be,  however,  still  disposed  to  waive 
the  difference  in  rates,  providing  some  guaranty  in 
time  of  transit  can  be  had.  This  disposition  avails 
little  or  nothing,  for  fruit  trains  are  still  slowly 
dragged  across  the  continent,  sometimes  at  fair  speed, 
sometimes  three  to  six  days  or  so  late,  so  that  no 
calculation  can  be  had  whether  a  car  will  arrive  at  a 
destination  at  a  calculated  date  or  whether  it  will 
arrive  at  the  same  time  with  others  which  started 
later  and  thus  the  market  value  of  all  be  seriously  re- 
duced— sometimes  much  below  the  amount  of  the 
freight  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the  fruit  and  its  pack- 
ages. These  wide  evils  so  often  complained  of  still 
exist  and  it  seems  that  practically  no  progress  has 
been  made  in  reducing  them.  Naturally  this  state  of 
affairs  is  carrying  our  convention  speakers  more  and 
more  strongly  each  year  to  the  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  our  overland  railway  as  the  only 
way  in  which  existing  evils  can  be  corrected.  This 
may  seem  io  be  a  rather  remote  remedy,  but  nono 
other  is  at  all  in  sight.    The  essays  by  various  speak- 


ers emphasized  and  illustrated  these  proposition, 
acceptably  to  the  convention  and  we  shall  have  some 
of  them  later. 

The  immediately  practical  side  of  the  transporta- 
tion question  as  affecting  California  fruit  shipments 
was  included  in  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  transportation.  This 
committee  had  some  time  ago  protested  against  the 
arrangement  reported  to  be  made  for  the  next  three 
years  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Armour  Car 
Co.,  and  warned  the  railway  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  give  the  Armour  Company  a  monopoly 
of  the  California  fruit  business  and  seriously  affect 
growers'  interests.  The  statement  was  very  strong 
and  was  commended  to  the  convention  for  such  action 
as  it  should  see  fit. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
December  1,  1902. 


Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  week  was  clear  and  cool,  with 
frequent  frosts.  Light  rain  fell  in  some  sections.  Frosts 
have  not  damaged  citrus  fruits,  grain  or  feed.  The  soil 
is  in  excellent  condition  for  winter  seeding,  and  consid- 
erable progress  in  this  work  was  made  during  the  week. 
Prospects  are  good  for  a  large  acreage  of  grain.  Early 
wheat  and  oats  are  making  rapid  growth  and  look  very 
thrifty.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Stock  are  in  good  condition  and  gaining.  Orange  pick- 
ing and  packing  are  progressing  and  large  shipments 
are  being  made;  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality  and  large 
size.  A  good  crop  of  olives  has  been  gathered.  Tree 
planting  is  progressing. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool,  partly  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during  the  week, 
with  light  rain  at  the  close.  Frequent  frosts  occurred, 
but  no  reports  of  damage  to  crops  have  been  received. 
The  soil  is  in  good  condition  for  plowing  and  seeding  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  week.  In 
some  of  the  northern  districts  early  grain  is  thrifty  and 
making  good  growth.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Stock  are  in  good  condition.  Citrus  fruits 
have  not  been  injured  by  frosts  and  are  looking  well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Partly  cloudy  and  cool  weather  prevailed  during  the 
past  week,  with  light  rain  Monday  evening  and  foggy 
mornings  during  the  latter  portion,  Heavy  frosts  oc- 
curred frequently,  but  caused  no  damage.  Late  grapes 
are  still  being  shipped  to  the  wineries.  Orange  picking 
and  packing  are  progressing,  and  the  fruit  is  reported  of 
superior  quality.  Green  feed  is  making  good  growth. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  are  reported  healthy  and  generally  in 
good  condition.  The  ground  is  in  excellent  condition, 
and  plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  Early 
sown  grain  is  doing  nicely. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Clear  weather  prevailed  most  of  the  week,  with  cool 
nights.  Frosts  occurred  in  many  places,  but  it  is  re- 
ported that  they  were  too  light  to  cause  damage.  Light 
showers  fell  in  some  sections.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
in  progress  and  a  large  acreage  of  grain  has  been  sown  in 
the  vioinity  of  San  Diego.  Oranges  are  coloring,  and 
picking  is  progressing  in  some  sections.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  raisins  were  shipped  from  San  Diego  during  the 
week.  Carloads  of  new  tomatoes  are  being  shipped  East 
from  Anaheim.  ^ 

Eureka  Summary.— Grass  continues  making  rapid 
growth.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  on  the 
high  lands,  but  the  bottom  lands  are  too  wet. 


Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cool  week  with  frosts;  no 
damage  reported.  High  desert  wind  on  Saturday;  not 
much  damage.  Orange  picking  for  the  holiday  trade 
has  begun.  Farmers  are  busy  seeding.  Grass  is  grow- 
ing nicely. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  December  3,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date.... 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.89 

13.73 

11.98 

10  92 

58 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.01 

10.03 

9.03 

5.72 

64 

36 

.02 

3.71 

5.90 

4.12 

58 

30 

.01 

3.69 

5.44 

6.11 

58 

46 

.00 

2.66 

2.11 

5.03 

60 

34 

.00 

.79 

1.36 

1.38 

58 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

3.78 

4.44 

3  56 

64 

34 

.00 

2.45 

2.46 

2.72 

72 

38 

.00 

2.49 

.75 

1.46 

66 

46 

.00 

,71 

.22 

1  32 

68 

34 
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THE  RANGE. 


Summer  Ranges  of  Western  Nevada  Sheep. 

NUMBER  V. 

By  P.  Beveridge  Kennedy  and  S.  B.  Doten  In  Bulletin  51  of  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Reno. 

The  Waterleaf  family  (Hydrophyllaceae)  is  a  small 
family  of  plants  of  about  120  species,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  natives  of  America.  The  leaves  are  usually 
abundant  and  contain  an  insipid,  colorless  juice. 

Tomato  Plant— Waterleaf  (Hydrophyllum  capi- 
tatum,  Dougl;  var.  alpinum,  Watson)  was  the  most 
highly  prized  forage  plant  collected  during  the  sum- 
mer. It  was  quite  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  ranges  in  the  region  of  Webber  lake,  and  al- 


though known  in  botanical  works  as  waterleaf,  yet 
by  the  sheep  herders  it  was  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  "  tomato  plant."  The  leaves  are  not 
too  unlike  those  of  the  cultivated  tomato  for  it  to 
have  received  this  name.  According  to  the  sheep 
herders  it  was  the  most  nutritious  and  best-liked 
forage  plant  on  the  ranges,  the  sheep  eating  it 
greedily  in  preference  to  all  other  plants.  Flani- 
gan's  boss  herder,  a  Spaniard  with  fifteen  years 
experience  with  sheep,  told  us  that  it  is  not  injured 
in  any  way  by  the  sheep,  but  grows  abundantly  year 
after  year,  in  spite  of  continuous  grazing.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  many  thick  roots 
branching  from  the  base  of  the  stem  (as  shown  in 
the  outline  drawing),  which  must  certainly  hold  it 
firmly  in  the  soil,  and  enable  it  also  to  withstand  long 
periods  of  dry  weather.  The  leaves  are  juicy  and 
refreshing,  with  somewhat  the  flavor  of  young  corn 
stems,  but  not  so  sweet.  It  was  found  grow- 
ing at  Webber  lake  in  the  dryest  soil  on  the 
hillsides  where  there  was  little  or  no  timber, 
and  commonly  associated  with  the  sunflower,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  If  the  production  of 
this  plant  c  ould  be  doubled  each  year  it  would 
soon  increase  the  capacity  of  the  range  for  for- 
age a  hundred  fold.  It  does  not  flower  pro- 
fusely in  nature,  and  as  the  flowers  are  eaten 
off  every  year  with  the  leaves,  it  is  not  possible 
for  it  to  increase  by  the  distribution  of  its 
seeds.  What  can  be  done  in  this  direction  un- 
der cultivation  we  do  not  know,  but  experi- 


Tomato  Plant,  Showing  Strong  Roots  and  What  Remains 
of  the  Plant  After  the  Sheep  Have  Crazed  Upon  It. 


Tomato  Plant  (Hydrophyllum capitatum,  var.  alpinum) 


Tomato  Plants  and  Sunflowers.  Two  Tomato  Plants  in  the  Foreground. 


ments  will  be  conducted  with  it  as  soon  as  the  op- 
portunity offers  itself. 

The  outline  illustration  will  show  what  remains  of  a 
tomato  plant  after  a  hungry  sheep  has  visited  it. 

Phacelias — (Phacelia  memoralis;  P.  circinata  and 
P.  procera.) — The  plants  were  noticed  frequently  in 
the  mountains  from  Lincoln  valley  to  Talbot's  home 
camp.  They  do  not  grow  in  patches,  but  scattered 
individuals  could  be  found  everywhere.  In  general 
appearance  they  resemble  the  tomato  plant,  but 
have  fewer  and  less  succulent  leaves.  The  sheep 
herders  considered  them  valuable  for  feed,  and  it  was 
also  noticed  by  the  writers  that  they  were  eaten  to 
a  considerable  extent. 


THE  STABLE. 


Draft  Hones  and  Their  Feet. 

To  the  Editor: — My  attention  was  called,  not  long 
since,  to  an  article  taken  from  the  Montreal  Herald 
and  Star,  entitled  "Feet  of  Horses  Should  be  Sound," 
which  I  hope  you  will  republish,  as  follows  : 

"  The  shape  and  nature  of  a  horse's  feet  depend 
primarily  upon  three  points,  which  are  as  follows  : 
First,  on  heredity  and  on  the  breeding  of  a  colt ;  sec- 
ond, on  the  influences  of  soil  and  climate  which  these 
exert  on  the  development  of  the  foot ;  third,  on  the 
care  with  which  the  feet  are  at- 
tended to  during  the  growth  of  the 
foot  from  foalhood  to  maturity. 

"In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
well  known  that  in  breeding  horses 
stress  should  be  laid  on  having  sound, 
well-shaped  feet  in  both  mares  and 
stallions,  so  as  to  insure  this  desirable 
quality  in  their  progeny.  Poorly 
shaped,  weak  and  flat  feet  in  the 
parents,  or  in  one  of  them,  are 
readily  transmitted  to  the  offspring 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  bad 
quality  may  be  transmitted.  Though 
poor  feet  are  found  in  any  breed  of 
horses,  yet  they  are  more  frequent 
in  certain  breeds  than  in  others,  this 
being  due  largely  to  the  nature  of 
soil  and  climatic  influences  under 
which  different  breeds  of  horses  are 
reared. 

"As  far  as  concerns  the  second 
point,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that 
dry,  high-lying  soil  and  a  compara- 
tively dry  climate  favor  the  produc- 
tion of  horses  with  strong,  tough, 
sound  and  well-proportioned  and 
small  rather  than  big  feet,  while 
horses  bred  on  low-lying,  marshy 
land  and  in  a  damp  climate  have 
soft,  spreading  and  oftentimes  flat 
feet  of  an  inferior  quality  as  far  as 
regards  ability  to  stand  work. 

Apart  from  the  more  general 
question  of   different  countries  or 
different  districts  in  one  country,  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in- 
fluences the  quality  and  development 
of  the  hoof  in  one  and  the  same  lo- 
cality, according  to  whether  a  horse  has 
been  reared  on  low-lying,   damp  pastures 
or  on  higher  lying  and  drier  land.  Damp- 
ness is  always  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion of  soft  horn,  and  dryness  with  that  of 
harder  and  sounder  horn.    The  nature  of 
the  soil  has  also  a  further  effect  on  the  feet 
of  horses  in  that  on  soft  or  spongy  pastures 
the  wear  of  the  horn  is  not  equal  to  the 
rate  of  its  growth,  which  results  in  the  hoof 
becoming  overgrown  and  misshapen  unless 
attended  to.    When  young  horses  are  reared 
on  dry  pastures,  where  the  soil  is  fairly 
hard,  on  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
wear  of  the  horn  of  the  hoof  takes  place, 
which  serves  to  balance  the  growth  and  pre- 
serves a  proper  shape  of  the  foot  and  a 
correct  proportion  between  its  various  parts. 

"Regarding  the  third  point,  a  careful 
breeder  should  in  all  cases  pay  attention  to 
the  feet  of  his  foals  and  young  horses  and 
have  them  attended  to  and  trimmed  when 
necessary.  The  degree  of  attention  this 
point  requires  varies  greatly,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  more  unfavorable  nat- 
ural conditions  are  to  the  production  of  a 
sound  and  well-formed  hoof  the  greater  must 
be  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  feet,  as  will 
have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. Apart  from  natural  influences 
which  affect  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  hoofs  of  all  foals  and  young  horses  in  the 
same  manner,  the  feet  of  some  colts  are 
much  more  disposed  to  become  overgrown  at 
certain  parts,  and  consequently  misformed, 
than  is  the  case  with  others,  even  when  they 
are  reared  under  exactly  similar  conditions. 
It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  even 
the  greatest  care  of  the  growing  feet  can- 
not actually   modify  the  quality  and  the 
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strength  of  the  horn,  but  that  only  the  shape  of  the 
hoof  can  be  controlled  thereby  to  a  certain  extent. 

"The  evils  of  misformed  or  overgrown  hoofs  in 
growing  horses  are  not  confined  merely  to  the  feet, 
but  often  also  affect  the  limbs,  causing  these  to  as- 
sume abnormal  positions,  such  as  turned-in  or  turned- 
out  toes,  and  influencing  the  slope  of  the  pastern. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  no  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  hoof  becomes  overgrown  owing  to  want  of 
wear  balancing  the  growth  of  horn  and  to  pare  the 
wall  or  crust  in  such  a  manner  that  a  level  and  even- 
bearing  surface  and  a  correct  proportion  between 
the  toe  and  the  heels  of  the  foot  are  obtained.  The 
proper  development  of  the  frog — which  is  so  essen- 
tial an  organ  in  the  horse's  foot — must  also  be  en- 
couraged by  insuring  that  it  takes  a  proper  bearing 
on  the  ground  and  receives  its  due  amount  of  pres- 
sure as  a  consequence  and  by  refraining  from  touch- 
ing it  in  any  way  with  the  drawing  knife  when  in  a 
healthy  state.  Further,  the  feet  should  be  examined 
occasionally  to  see  if  thrush  is  developing,  and  if  this 
is  tbe  case  the  frog  must  be  immediately  treated  for 
the  complaint.  Though  the  presence  of  thrush  may 
not  be  attended  by  any  visible  inconvenience,  and  on 
this  account  is  usually  neglected,  it  inevitably  leads 
to  a  shrinkage  of  the  frog  and  frequently  to  a  con- 
traction of  the  heels. 

"It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  feeding  affects  the 
growth  or  the  quality  of  the  horn  of  the  hoof,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  question  also  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  subjsct  under  discussion  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. When  keeping  colts  in  straw  yards  or  housing 
them  in  sheds  or  loose  boxes,  dry  bedding  must 
always  be  provided.  Dirty  litter,  soaked  with  urine 
and  rainwater,  has — like  damp  pasture — a  softening 
action  on  the  horn,  this  deleterious  influence  being 
greatly  increased  owing  to  the  presence  of  ammonia 
generated  from  the  urine. 

"Once  the  horse  has  attained  the  age  at  which  he 
is  put  to  work,  the  chief  factor  in  regard  to  his  feet 
is  a  correct  mode  of  shoeing.  Though  damp  still  has 
a  softening  effect  on  the  horn  of  mature  horses,  and 
feet  may  be  and  often  are  spoiled  by  bad  shoeing,  yet 
the  question  whether  a  horse  has  sound  and  strong 
or  weak  and  misshapen  feet  depends  primarily  upon 
the  factors  discussed  above." 

MR.  SKILLMAN's  COMMENTS  ON  THE  FOREGOING. 

Since  there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  breeding 
of  draft  horses  (more  notably  so  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  the  infection  will  soon  reach  our  coast),  I 
trust  you  will  allow  space  in  your  most  valuable 
paper  for  a  few  words  upon  this  vital  topic. 

Of  all  the  points  to  be  considered  in  passing  upon 
the  merits  of  a  horse,  soundness  of  feet,  in  my  opin- 
ion, comes  the  very  first.  Size,  good  bone,  powerful 
muscle,  symmetry,  fine  style  and  action,  fashionable 
color  and  glossy  coat — what  do  they  avail  unless 
built  up  from  a  foundation  of  four  sound,  shapely, 
well-proportioned  feet  ?  A  horse  that  is  not  put  up 
in  this  way  will  suffer  the  fate  of  the  proverbial 
house  that  was  built  upon  the  sand.  Not  that  the 
storms  will  wash  him  away,  but  the  soft,  spongy 
walls  of  his  great  flat  foot  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wet  earth  will  gradually  spring  and  yield,  bring- 
ing too  much  weight  upon  the  frog  and  causing  it  to 
bear  unevenly  upon  the  ground.  The  result  is  an 
equine  wreck,  for  he  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon 
as  a  nicely  balanced  machine  for  the  drawing  of 
heavy  loads  over  rough  city  pavements. 

A  good  foot  is  small  rather  than  large — though  not 
too  small — with  a  properly  developed  frog,  having  an 
even  bearing  on  the  ground,  the  whole  sustained  and 
held  firmly  in  shape  by  a  high,  thick  wall  of  tough, 
unyielding  horn. 

The  amount  of  care  and  attention  given  the  foal, 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil  where  he  has 
pastured,  as  well  as  the  climatic  changes  to  which  he 
has  been  subjected,  have  doubtless  been  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  his  feet. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  excellence  in  this  par- 
ticular is  characteristic  of  the  various  breeds  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  After  years  of  experience 
as  an  importer,  it  is  my  unqualified  verdict  that  no 
other  draft  breed  can  compare  with  the  Norman  or 
Percheron  in  point  of  good,  sound,  enduring  feet. 

No  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
fostered  the  propagation  of  good  horseflesh  as  France 
has  done.  Every  stallion  must  be  inspected  and  ap- 
proved by  government  officials  before  he  can  be 
entered  for  service,  and  in  this  way  defective  ones 
are  prevented  from  reproducing  their  defects  and 
officially  stamped  out.  In  support  of  the  theory  that 
colts  pastured  on  high-lying,  dry  land  will  grow  up 
with  better  feet  than  where  reverse  conditions  exist, 
I  found  the  horses  of  Normandy  with  better  feet 
than  those  raised  down  in  La  Perche,  near  Nogent 
le  Rotrou.  The  feet  of  the  Normandy  horses  are 
equal  to  iron — seemingly  indestructible — but  those  of 
the  latter  district  are  still  far  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  draft  breed  I  know  of. 

It  is  proudly  claimed  by  some  admirers  of  the  Per- 
cheron horse  that  he  is  descended  from  Arabian  an- 
cestry. If  not  directly  so,  he  is  sufficiently  impreg- 
nated with  the  blood  of  that  noble  race  to  inherit 
many  of  its  good  qualities,  foremost  of  which  is  the 
tough,  enduring  feet  for  which  it  is  justly  famed. 

I  visited  the  Shire  horse  in  Essex,  and  was  favor- 
ably impressed  with  his  many  claims  to  superiority; 
in  fact,  he  is  a  model  draft  horse  with  one  exception. 


His  breeder  or  owner  will  consume  much  valuable 
time  coaxing  the  hair  to  grow  long  over  his  fetlocks, 
making  him  look  like  a  Brahma  rooster,  because 
American  importers  fancy  it,  he  says,  and  while  I 
saw  some  with  the  best  of  feet,  many  were  deficient 
in  this  respect. 

I  have  found  the  Suffolk  Punch  an  all  around  good 
draft  breed,  but,  not  having  received  the  same  care 
in  the  transmission  of  defective  feet  as  the  French 
draft  breeds,  their  feet,  while  generally  good,  are 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  latter.  So  far  as  my 
observation  has  extended,  the  big,  bulky  Clydesdales 
are  uniformly  faulty  regarding  feet,  and  to  some 
people  no  feet  means  no  horse. 

To  me  it  seems  passing  strange  that  a  practical 
man  of  affairs — a  San  Francisco  drayman,  for  in- 
stance— should  first  ask  as  to  the  weight  of  a  horse 
offered  him  for  sale.  Superfluous  fat  may  increase 
the  weight  to  1800  pounds  without  enhancing  his  pro- 
pelling power  one  iota,  while  a  set  of  flat,  spongy 
feet  will  in  a  year's  time  render  him  worse  than  use- 
less. Yet  the  question  of  weight  remains  the  para- 
mount question.  Perhaps  the  horseman  of  the  future 
will  awaken  to  the  value  of  sound  feet  in  the  horse  he 
breeds.  Theodore  Skillman. 

El  Verano. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

To  THE  Editor:— Will  you  kindly  oblige  an  old  sub- 
scriber to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  telling  what  to 
do  for  chickens  that  are  apparently  troubled  with  leg 
weakness.  The  brood  has  been  exceedingly  well  and 
healthy  until  three  or  four  days  ago.  Two  act  as  if  they 
are  crazy  and  can  not  pick  up  food.  The  slightest  noise 
makes  them  wild.  Another  sits  down  like  a  dog. 
Another  lies  over  on  its  side.  In  some  instances  their 
feet  are  drawn.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  cause  for 
theso  afflictions. 

In  your  issue  of  October  25  there  was  a  piece  on  "The 
Fowl  Tick."  You  spoke  of  using  oil  in  a  preparation  to 
kill  them,  but  did  not  give  the  name.  Will  you  kindly 
give  name  of  oil  ?  Do  you  think  that  Carbolineum 
avenarius  will  permanently  eradicate  the  fowl  tick  ?  It 
is  a  preparation  guaranteed  to  eradicate  all  vermin. 

Fresno.  MRS.  J.  D.  MUSICK. 

To  the  Editor: — The  writer  does  not  say  how  old 
her  chickens  afiTcted  with  leg  weakness  are,  nor  if 
they  are  in  the  brooder  or  with  the  hen.  If  the  de- 
scription had  been  a  little  more  explicit,  the  right 
remedy  might  the  more  easily  be  designated. 

Brooder  chicks  are  sometimes  troubled  with  leg 
weakness  because  of  too  much  bottom  heat.  This  is 
often  fatal — excessive  heat  under  the  little  birds.  It 
will  cause  annoying  and  fatal  bowel  troubles  if  al- 
lowed to  run  any  length  of  time.  Top  heat  and  bot- 
tom heat,  well  equalized,  must  be  obtained  in  the 
brooder  to  make  it  a  success,  together  with  excel- 
lent ventilation. 

If  the  chicks  are  not  very  young,  the  method  of 
feeding  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  their 
trouble.  Proper  feeding  may  bring  things  around  all 
right.  It  will  be  well  to  give  some  tonic  in  the  food. 
Sulphate  of  iron  is  often  used  for  young  and  old  fowls. 
The  writer  has  for  some  time  used,  and  thinks  highly 
of  the  practice,  chrome  iron — the  common  Venetian 
red  to  be  procured  at  all  paint  shops  or  at  the  hard- 
ware stores.  This  is  given  to  young  and  old  fowls 
with  the  best  results.  It  is  sometimes  well  worth 
knowing. 

If  these  fowls  are  several  months  old,  or  older,  the 
following  extract  from  a  poultry  book  may  be  appli- 
cable: "Leg  weakness  is  generally  due  to  the  body 
increasing  in  weight  out  of  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  legs.  This  is  the  usual  cause;  but  any  disease 
that  weakens  the  chick  may  cause  it.  The  disease 
usually  attacks  the  chick  between  four  and  six 
months  of  age.  The  first  symptoms  are  a  trembling 
of  the  legs  and  a  disposition  to  rest  on  the  hocks.  If 
the  bird  is  vigorous  it  will  outgrow  the  trouble,  but 
any  treatment  to  be  beneficial  must  be  resorted  to 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  For  food 
give  bran,  wheat  and  oatmeal;  instead  of  water,  give 
skim  milk.  Cook  the  oatmeal  and,  when  cool,  add 
thirty  drops  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid  for  each  bird 
affected  and  give  twice  daily.  Be  careful  not  to  con- 
found leg  weakness  with  rheumatism.  In  the  latter 
disease  there  is  always  swelling  of  the  joints. 

For  the  ticks,  there  are  several  excellent  lice 
powders  and  liquids  on  the  market  that  are  cheap 
and  efficient.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


Outputs  From  Farm,  Cannery  and  Drier. 

The  following  items  gathered  from  exchanges  in 
the  course  of  a  hunt  for  reading  matter  of  a  different 
nature  are,  perhaps,  as  good  evidence  as  any  to  our 
Eastern  visitors,  this  winter,  that  the  wonderful 
yields  they  hear  of  as  occurring  in  this  State  are  by 
no  means  fictitious  as  a  whole  or  rule,  but  are  merely 
the  natural  results  of  a  climate  different  from  the 
one  they  are  accustomed  to,  and  other  perfectly 
natural,  but  unusual  advantages  coupled  with  intelli- 


gent cultivation.  The  success  evidenced  by  the& 
haphazardedly  gathered  items  is  as  varied  as  the 
local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  and  degree  of  per- 
fection in  cultivation,  but  from  them  a  reasonable 
opinion  of  what  average  people  in  average  circum- 
stances in  all  ways  here  can  do  may  be  deduced. 

The  Times  of  Sebastopol  says  that  Wm.  Heitstu- 
man,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  operators  of 
driers  in  the  State,  put  out  this  season  seventy  tons 
of  apples,  thirty-five  tons  of  prunes  and  thirty  tons 
of  peaches,  the  prunes  and  peaches  sun  dried  and  the 
apples  evaporated. 

The  Daily  Register  of  Napa  says  that  this  season's 
output  of  dried  prunes  from  Napa  valley  will  be  a 
record  breaker,  greater  quantities  having  been 
packed  and  sent  out  to  consumers  this  fall  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  business  here.  And  tht 
prices  throughout  have  been  good  too,  better  than 
the  average.  A  carload  a  day  is  shipped  by  the 
Napa  Fruit  Co.  from  their  drier.  This  busy  state  of 
affairs  has  been  in  progress  for  almost  two  months 
past  and  will  not  cease  until  the  middle  of  December. 
Owing  to  the  possession  of  an  evaporator  the  com- 
pany avoided  much  loss  to  prunes  from  the  rains. 

The  Enterprise  of  Porterville  says  that  C.  W.  Bus- 
well  completed  shipping  his  lemons  from  his  17-acre 
9-year-old  orchard  November  15.  He  had  3490 
packed  boxes  or  over  eleven  cars,  of  which  nine  aver- 
aged 300  sizes.  As  Mr.  Buswell  picks  several  times 
during  the  year  this  showing  is  a  fine  one.  While 
the  Messenger  of  the  same  place  says:  It  is  reported 
that  Pete  Carney,  a  well-known  orchardist,  will  re- 
alize, clear  of  all  expenses,  the  neat  little  sum  of 
$8000  from  his  ten-acre  orange  orchard  this  season. 
His  orchard  is  but  nine  years  old. 

The  following  telegram  is  self  explanatory:  New 
York,  Nov.  20. — Messrs.  P.  Ruhlman  &  Co.  of  this 
city  sold  yesterday  a  car  of  Old  Mission  brand  of 
Valencia  Late  oranges  (raised  by  C.  C.  Chapman  of 
Placentia,  southern  California),  containing  71  boxes 
of  fancy  and  291  boxes  of  choice,  362  boxes  in  all,  for 
the  handsome  sum  of  $3124.38.  The  fancy  averaged 
$10.87  and  the  choice  $8.07  per  box.  This  is  remark- 
able, indeed  the  most  remarkable  sale  ever  held, 
beating  all  former  straight  carload  sales  by  $562. 

Returning  to  that  part  of  the  State  north  of  Te- 
hachapi  pass,  the  Star  of  St.  Helena,  Napa  county, 
says  that  "as  an  example  of  what  vineyardists  have 
done  this  year,  the  following  may  be  given:  Two  men 
purchased  a  place  up  the  valley  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  The  price  of  the  property  was  $5000. 
They  paid  $1000  down,  giving  a  mortgage  for  the 
balance.  On  the  place  were  fifteen  acres  of  vine- 
yard in  good  condition.  They  have  just  received  as 
payment  for  this  year's  crop  $4300."  Which  is  $286 
an  acre;  not  phenomenal  at  all.  A  phenomenal  but 
true  profit  was  that  to  John  Dutton  of  Lodi,  this 
year,  of  over  $1400  from  two  acres  of  grapes. 

The  Sentinel  of  Hanford  says  that  "  C.  V.  Parker 
from  his  10-acre  vineyard  picked  10,000  trays  of 
grapes,  which  will  weigh  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  tons.  This  is  a  pretty  good  showing  for  a 
little  vineyard,  but  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  tbe 
raisins  were  sold  for  4£  cents  in  the  sweat  box," 
which  is  $225  per  acre  on  twenty-five  tons  only. 

The  Register  of  Tulare  wisely  says:  "Grapes  do 
not  always  bear  as  heavily  as  they  have  borne  this 
year,  but  a  grape  crop  of  some  sort  is  a  sure  thing, 
for  if  the  frost  cuts  off  the  first  crop,  as  it  does  some- 
times, the  second  crop  comes  right  along,  and  the 
grower  has  a  crop  anyhow." 

The  Concord  Transcript  says:  "  Geo.  A.  Putman 
picked  six  tons  of  Mission  grapes  of  a  fine  quality 
from  300  vines,  which  have  borne  every  year  since 
1866."  Speaking  of  shipments  from  the  one  station 
of  Concord  it  further  says:  "  The  Mount  Diable  Wine 
Co.,  through  its  representative,  Ira  B.  Kilgore,  has 
shipped  sixty-six  carloads,  or  over  3,037,076  pounds 
net  weight  of  grapes,  for  which  the  Mount  Diablo 
Wine  Co.  paid  over  $30,000,  prices  ranging  from  $20 
to  $25  per  ton.  Exclusive  of  the  grapes  shipped 
from  Concord  by  the  Mount  Diablo  Wine  Co.,  are 
many  shipments  of  other  companies,  also  the  large 
quantities  crushed  by  the  various  wineries  of  this 
section.  The  Mount  Diablo  winery  at  Clayton 
crushed  over  800  tons.  The  winery  of  Paul  De  Mar- 
tini crushed  nearly  500  tons,  and  the  winery  of  P. 
Crena  at  Concord  crushed  upwards  of  300  tons.  Out- 
side of  this  is  the  Terry  winery  at  Clayton  and  sev- 
eral smaller  wineries,  from  which  figures  were  not 
obtainable.  The  above  does  not  include  the  500  or 
more  acres  of  grapes  which  are  we"st  of  Walnut 
Creek,  nor  the  hundreds  of  acres  between  Pacheco 
and  Martinez,  about  all  of  which  were  hauled  to  Mar- 
tinez for  shipment.  The  facilities  for  shipping  at 
Concord  are  in  such  excellent  condition  that  in  an- 
other year  all  grapes  grown  west  of  Walnut  Creek 
will  be  shipped  from  Concord.  The  first  car  shipped 
by  the  Mount  Diablo  Wine  Co.  was  on  September  24 
and  the  last  car  on  November  12.  The  largest  ship- 
ment for  one  day  was  on  October  10,  when  four  car- 
loads were  dispatched.  The  figures  given  here  are 
for  wine  grapes  only,  and  does  not  include  the  tons  of 
table  grapes  which  are  packed  in  crates  right  in  the 
vineyard  and  shipped  from  Concord  to  all  parts  of 
the  East.  It  will  be  interesting  to  many  to  know 
that  the  grapes  grown  in  Contra  Costa  are  superior 
to  any  grape  in  the  State  for  the  manufacture  of 
high  priced  dry  wines  and  many,  many  hundred  tons 
were  shipped  to  Napa  for  that  purpose,  and  will  bear 
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the  label  of  the  Napa  valley  wine.  Also  that  more 
grapes  have  been  shipped  from  Concord  this  season 
than  from  any  other  single  shipping  point  in  the 
State.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  ten  tons,  and 
all  the  grapes  shipped  from  Concord  were  raised  in 
the  vicinity.  For  productiveness  Contra  Costa 
county  is  not  excelled  by  any  county  in  the  State." 

The  Campbell  Visitor  says  of  Santa  Clara  county 
that  "  the  wine  output  can  as  yet  only  be  approxi- 
mately estimated,  but  it  is  known  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  last  year.  The  output  of  the  California 
Wine  Association  will,  it  is  thought,  reach  nearly  a 
million  gallons.  John  Corrotto  of  the  Fifth  Street 
Winery  will  have  100,000  gallons  on  hand  this  season. 
The  Del  Pash  Winery  at  Los  Gatos  will  probably 
have  150,000  gallons  for  sale,  while  M.  J.  Pasetta  & 
Co.  of  San  Jose  will  store  for  spring  sale  50,000  gal- 
lons. The  Los  Gatos  Co-operative  Wine  Association 
will  also  store  for  winter  many  large  casks  of  port 
and  angelica  wines." 

The  Daily  Index  of  Salinas  says  that  "James  and 
Henry  Bardin,  who  live  at  Blanco,  about  4  miles 
from  Salinas,  last  year  raised  over  30,000  sacks  of 
first-class  Burbank  potatoes.  This  year  the  land  on 
which  the  potatoes  grew — 700  acres — was  planted  to 
sugar  beets,  yielding  12,500  tons,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived, delivered  at  the  Spreckels  factory,  $4.50  a 
ton,  or  a  total  of  $56,250.  The  expense  account  is 
about  as  follows:  Labor,  $10,000;  freight,  $5000; 
other  expenses  (estimated)  $10,000,  making  a  total 
of  $25,000,  which  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $31,250." 

It  is  hardly  time  yet  to  give  an  accounting  of  the 
sugar  beet  output  of  the  State  for  this  year,  but  this 
is  a  sample. 

In  outputs  by  driers  and  canneries  the  following 
may  be  instanced  as  giving  an  idea  of  various  note- 
worthy sections: 

The  Chico  Record  says  that  the  output  of  Reynolds 
&  Son,  packers  of  dried  fruits  at  that  place  this  year, 
will  be  100  carloads,  and  this  is  but  one  such  firm  at 
that  point,  the  Chico  Fruit  Co.  having  a  larger  plant, 
but  this  year  putting  out  perhaps  less  fruit  on  ac- 
count of  a  recent  fire  which  affected  their  facilities. 
Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  Chico  abroad 
much  of  the  fruit  packed  by  the  first  named  firm  was 
sold  to  a  San  Jose  firm,  and  went  out  of  the  State 
under  the  Santa  Clara  county  label. 

The  Santa  Rosa  plant  of  the  California  Fruit  Can- 
ners'  Association  began  the  season's  canning  June  20, 
and  closed  about  two  weeks  ago,  packing  in  that 
time  over  80,000  cases  of  fruit.  Of  freestoue  peaches 
13,340  cases  were  packed,  clings  17,460  cases,  pears 
1885  cases,  and  cherries  10,039  cases.  In  addition  to 
those  fruits  the  plant  handled  a  great  quantity  of 
plums,  blackberries  (15,217  cases),  raspberries,  ap- 
ples and  string  beans.  Owing  partly  to  the  scarcity 
of  labor  in  that  vicinity  much  fruit  offered  the  can- 
nery was  unable  to  handle,  and  the  output  does  not 
begin  to  approximate  its  capacity. 

The  output  of  the  Stockton  plant  of  the  C.  F.  C. 
Association  was  not  as  large  as  expected,  owing  to 
the  vegetable  ripening  so  quickly  that  they  could  not 
be  handled.  Only  about  80,000  cases,  or  2,000,000 
cans,  were  put  up.  Between  400  and  500  tons  of 
apricots  and  about  200  tons  of  peaches  and  pears 
constituted  part  of  the  stock  worked  up.  The  fruit 
was  purchased  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi, 
Acampo,  Merced  and  the  southern  part  of  Sacra- 
mento county,  though  some  of  it  was  obtained  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  valley.  Of  the  establish- 
ment's products  between  20,000  and  25,000  cases 
will  be  sent  to  England. 

At  Newcastle,  in  the  Placer  county  famous  fruit 
shipping  region — one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  State 
— the  Newcastle  News  says  the  George  D.  Kellogg 
Packing  Co.  canned  ten  cars  of  choice  fruit  during 
the  season,  and  the  cannery  put  about  $17,000  in  cir- 
culation in  Newcastle.  The  last  run  was  on  tomatoes, 
of  which  a  carload  was  put  up.    Some  of  the  output 


of  this  cannery,  which  is  very  choice,  was  put  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  recent  citrus  fair  in  the  State  Ferry 
building,  San  Francisco. 

New  canneries  are  projected  at  Yuba  City,  Lodi 
and  Santa  Rosa,  all  to  be  "independent,"  with  an 
enlargement  of  the  Association  cannery  at  the  last- 
named  place  ;  and  Petaluma  expects  to  have  a  beet 
sugar  factory. 

The  Oroville  Mercury  of  a  late  date  says:  "  The 
Ehmann  Olive  Co.  has  a  new  oil  press  that  is  the 
largest  in  this  State  and,  consequently,  in  America. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  five  tons  daily  and  is  operated 
entirely  by  mechanical  means.  The  bed  of  the  press 
is  arranged  to  slide  and  holds  two  vats;  while  one  is 
in  press  the  other  may  be  filled  with  pomace  and  the 
operation  is  practically  continuous.  The  olive  pick- 
ling establishments  of  Butte  county  will  work  full 
time  this  year." 

The  Redlands  Citrograph  shows  the  practical  value 
of  California  resources,  natural  and  created,  in 
another  way.  It  says,  in  the  latest  number:  "  As 
some  evidence  of  the  rental  value  of  our  rich  valley 
lands  when  used  for  market  gardening  purposes,  we 
may  mention  the  lease  by  R.  L.  Garner  of  San  Ber- 
nardino to  Mow  Sung  &  Co.  of  five  acres  at  a  rental 
of  $700  per  year.  A  rental  value  of  $140  per  acre 
would  make  the  ordinary  Eastern  farmer  look  wild, 
but  here  as  fast  as  one  crop  is  taken  off  another 
goes  in." 

To  change  the  subject  a  little,  the  Dixon  Tribune 
says:  "At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
Dixon  Creamery,  100  of  the  170  shares  in  force  were 
represented,  and  J.  H.  Rice,  J.  R.  Bloom,  J.  A. 
Kerr,  J.  H.  Peterson  and  James  Millar  were  elected 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  F.  A.  Hutton  was  re- 
elected secretary.  The  secretary's  annual  report 
showed  the  year's  disbursements  to  patrons  to  be 
over  $11,000,  the  product  having  been  sold  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento.  Although  the  creamery 
has  been  obliged  to  make  a  number  of  improvements 
during  the  past  year  and  install  some  expensive  ma- 
chinery, the  expenses  have  been  met,  and  the  institu- 
tion was  found  to  be  operating  on  a  basis  altogether 
flattering  to  the  management.  Assessment  No.  6, 
recently  levied,  has  been  rescinded,  and  the  board  of 
directors  assure  the  stockholders  that  assessments 
have  ceased." 

A  Woodland  Democrat  correspondent  says:  "  Of 
the  almond  crop  around  Davisville  310  tons  of  whole 
nuts  have  been  shipped,  leaving  about  30  tons  of  meat 
to  follow.  The  whole  aggregates  the  nice  little  sum 
of  between  $85,000  and  $90,000.  For  the  present  sea- 
son the  fruit  crop  will,  perhaps,  foot  up  not  far  from 
$200,000,  gathered  from  less  than  2500  acres.  The 
above  estimate  does  not  include  the  nursery  stock 
sold  or  the  apricot  kernels  and  miscellaneous  fruits, 
and  will  swell  this  amount  by  at  least  $50,000." 

Over  100  cases  of  dressed  turkeys  were  shipped 
out  of  Porterville  this  season — or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1000  birds. 

H.  J.  Mercer  of  Los  Angeles,  member  of  the  Ven- 
tura honey  firm  of  L.  E.  Mercer  &  Sons,  very  re- 
cently sold  a  carload  of  extracted  honey,  stored  at 
Castaic,  to  a  Ventura  agent  for  immediate  shipment 
to  London,  Eng. — last  year's  honey,  but  of  excellent 
quality,  and  it  netted  the  Mercers  6  cents  a  pound. 


Docs  Not  Favor  the  Appointment  of  Liquidators. 

To  toe  Editor:  —  I  request  permission  through 
your  columns  to  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
deem  the  proposal  to  appoint  Messrs.  Childs  and 
Pettit  and  Lyons  to  liquidate  the  business  of  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  very  objectionable  and  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

We  learn  from  the  published  statements  that  the 
assets  of  the  concern  consist  of  claims  against  its 
own  members,  against  the  packer's  company,  and 


perhaps  another  disputed  account,  amounting  to- 
gether to  some  $220,000,  and  cash  in  bank  to  about 
$80,000  more,  so  that  the  sums  liable  to  come  into 
the  hands  of  liquidators  will  not  be  less  than  $80,000, 
and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  $300,000.  It  is  not 
usual  to  entrust  such  large  sums  to  the  management 
and  discretion  of  persons  appointed  by  law  without 
taking  bonds  from  them  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  as  are  required  and  given  in  the  cases 
of  executors,  receivers,  and  the  like.  These  gentle- 
men are  to  give  no  bond  or  security  whatever.  Nor 
is  their  personal  responsibility  so  great  as  to  form  a 
guaranty  of  itself.  The  county  assessment  roll  does 
not  show  them  to  be  persons  of  any  considerable 
means.  I  intend  no  reflection  on  the  integrity  of  any 
of  the  gentlemen,  but  they  have  to  liquidate  the  con- 
cern according  to  law,  and  a  very  blind  and  stupid 
law  it  is.  The  most  experienced  and  wisest  are  liable 
to  make  mistakes.  If  by  carelessness,  oversight  or 
neglect  of  others  we  should  sustain  losses  where  are 
the  members  to  look  for  satisfaction  or  redress  ? 

Altogether  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  ability  in  the 
liquidators  superior,  or  even  equal  to  that  of  the 
present  directors,  who  are,  on  the  other  hand,  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  business  to 
which  the  gentlemen  proposed  are  entire  strangers. 
The  affairs  of  the  company  appear  to  be  in  a  pretty 
complicated  tangle.  There  are  at  least  3700  open 
accounts  on  the  books,  every  one  of  which  has  got  to 
be  settled  in  some  way.  The  man  who  would  under- 
take to  complete  that  task  within  six  months,  and 
that  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
particulars  of  the  company's  affairs,  appears  to  me 
to  possess  an  amount  of  courage  amounting  to  rash- 
ness. Such  light-hearted  daring  does  not  inspire  con- 
fidence; it  seems  akin  to  folly,  rather  than  to  ordi- 
ary  business  prudence. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  the  present  directors 
will  surrender  the  assets,  property  and  control  of 
the  Association  to  the  proposed  liquidators  on  the 
production  of  any  number  of  postal  cards  addressed 
to  Mr.  Welch  asking  appointment  of  Messrs.  Childs, 
Lyon  and  Pettit  as  liquidators  ?  It  would  be  very 
unwise  of  them  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  we 
may  be  sure  they  will  not.  What  do  they  know, 
what  do  any  of  us  know  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
2700  signatures  on  these  postals  ?  That  must  be 
affirmatively  and  legally  established.  The  liquidators 
must,  therefore,  commence  a  suit  and  get  a  judg- 
ment directing  the  property  to  be  turned  over  to 
them.  But  at  the  outset  they  meet  the  difficulty: 
who  are  to  be  plaintiffs  and  who  defendants  in  that 
suit  ?  The  rights  involved  are  not  those  of  the  pro- 
posed liquidators  on  the  one  side  and  the  present 
directors  on  the  other;  the  former  are  but  the  ap- 
pointees or  attorneys  in  fact  of  the  2700  members 
who  sign  their  appointment,  and  the  right  to  appoint 
and  the  fact  of  appointment  are  the  points  involved. 
Surely  the  principals — the  2700  signers  of  postal 
j  cards — are  to  be  heard  in  the  case,  as  their  right  is 
I  in  question.  And  again  the  1000  or  1200  who  by  re- 
I  fusing  to  sign  show  their  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment, have  also  a  right  to  be  heard.  They  claim 
that  the  lawfully  chosen  directors  shall  remain  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  until  legally 
removed.  Surely  they  must  be  parties  to  the  suit,  if 
their  rights  are  to  be  passed  on.  So  we  have  an 
action  against  1000  or  1200  defendants  and  perhaps 
in  the  name  of  double  as  many  plaintiffs,  independent 
of  possible  delay  by  appeals.  Do  the  gentlemen  who 
so  light-heartedly  propose  this  measure  expect  to 
get  through  such  a  suit  in  six  months  ?  They  will 
scarcely  get  their  process  served  in  that  time.  And 
at  the  end  of  six  months  the  title  and  right  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  liquidate  expires.  What  then 
becomes  of  our  property  ? 

These  are  not  the  only  objections  to  the  proposed 
mode  of  liquidation  but  surply  they  are  sufficient. 
Menlo  Park.  John  T.  Doyle. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Truck  Farming.— Niles  Herald:  Plow- 
ing and  vegetable  planting  are  now  well 
under  way  in  this  section.  Greatly  in- 
creased acreage  is  being  planted  to  vege- 
tables in  the  hills. 

BUTTE. 

Ho  I  the  Automobile.— Oroville  Reg- 
ister :  There  is  a  good  chance  in  this  sec- 
tion of  an  automobile  passenger  coach  be- 
tween Oroville  and  Chico  or  Oroville  and 
Biggs. 

The  Real  Thing.— Chico  Enterprise  : 
The  rock  crusher  recently  purchased  by 
the  board  of  trustees  is  working  most 
satisfactorily  and  is  smashing  rock  at  the 
rate  of  ten  tons  per  hour.  Henceforth 
nothing  but  crushed  rock  will  be  used  on 
the  streets  of  Chico. 

Off  jpor  Mongolia.—  Gridley  Her- 
ald :  Henry  Capler,  whose  experiences  in 
the  north  of  China  were  mentioned  in  the 
Herald  last  week,  is  besieged  with  appli- 
cants who  wish  to  go  with  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  gold  fields  of  Mongolia. 

Horseshoers  Organized.— Recently 
the  horseshoers  of  Chico  found  it  neces- 
sary to  organize  and  raise  prices  on  their 
work,  for  the  reason  that  the  steel  and 
nail  trust  had  advanced  prices  to  such  an 
extent  that  no  profit  was  possible  under 
existing  prices.  Those  of  Marysville,  Lin- 
coln, Biggs,  Gridley  and  other  places  have 
done  the  same.  The  organizations  have 
no  connection  with  any  labor  union. 

FRESNO. 

More  Wineries  Needed.— The  ex- 
perience of  vineyardists  in  disposing  of 
their  second  crop  of  grapes  this  year  has 
convinced  all  of  the  necessity  of  building 
several  new  wineries  about  Selma.  The 
Sanger  Herald  says:  The  association 
wineries  in  this  part  of  the  State  crushed 
60,000  tons  of  grapes  during  the  season  of 
1901,  whereas  this  year  they  have  already 
crushed  over  130,000  tons,  and  there's 
more  in  sight. 

Oil  for  Household  Fuel.— Sanger 
Herald:  It  will  not  be  long  until  oil  comes 
into  general  use  as  fuel  in  this  section,  a 
number  of  heating  and  cooking  stoves 
having  already  been  fitted  with  the  latest 
improved  burners  for  distillate. 

Supplying  San  Francisco.  —  Daily 
Republican:  A  shipment  of  fine  palm 
leaves,  grape  vines,  pomegranates  and 
other  West  Park  productions  for  Thanks- 
giving day  decorations  was  made  to  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
San  Francisco. 

More  Arizona  Stock.— Sanger  Her- 
ald: Twenty-one  carloads  of  stock  cattle 
for  E.  R.  Hooker  have  been  placed  on 
Miss  Riley's  foothill  ranch  of  4000  acres, 
situated  12  miles  east  of  this  place. 

Fresno  County  for  Apples  —That 
is  the  way  people  are  beginning  to  talk, 
having  special  reference  to  the  foothill 
districts.  The  Democrat  says  that  90% 
of  the  apples  brought  to  that  local  mar- 
ket now  are  raised  in  northern  counties 
of  this  State. 

Consolidation  of  Water  Inter- 
ests.—Daily  Democrat :  By  the  pur- 
chase of  the  interests  of  the  San  Francisco 
Savings  Union  and  of  J.  A.  McClurg  Jr. 
for  $260,000  in  the  Consolidated  Ditch  Co., 
L.  A.  Nares,  one  of  the  largest  stockhold- 
ers in  the  Fresno  Canal  &  Irrigation  Co., 
has  consummated  what  amounts  to  prac- 
tically a  combination  of  all  the  water  sup- 
ply companies  north  of  Kings  river.  This 
means  an  end  of  litigation  as  to  water 
rights  which  the  courts  have  been  en- 
gaged in  deciding  for  years,  and  possibly 
the  completion  of  that  enterprise  which 
means  so  much  to  the  valley,  the  Clark's 
valley  reservoir. 

INYO. 

Large  Apple  Crop  — Inyo  Independ- 
ent :  The  apple  crop  this  year  is  the 
largest  ever  known  in  this  valley.  Wil- 
liam E.  Cox  is  shipping  600  boxes  to  Los 
Angeles,  which  venture,  if  successful,  will 
mean  the  opening  up  of  a  new  market  for 
our  apples. 

MENDOCINO. 

Published  Milk  Test.— The  Bridge- 
port creamery  publishes  the  names  of  its 
patrons  and  the  result  of  the  semi- 
monthly milk  test  for  each  in  the  Ukiah 
Press. 

KINGS. 

Peace  for  Farmers  — A  more  peace- 
ful and  united  state  in  ditch  irrigation 
matters  has  lately  come  about,  with  appa- 
rently good  prospects  for  remaining. 

Dairy  Stock  From  Arizona.— Fifty- 
five  milch  cows  and  thirty-five  heifers — 
Holsteins — from  Arizona  were  recently 
added  to  the  Cross-Augsburg  Co.  dairy, 
near  Hanford. 

Settling  a  New  Section. — The  new 


subdivision  of  the  grant  which  lies  in  this 
county  has  hardly  been  placed  on  the 
market,  yet  fifteen  families  have  been 
located  and  five  new  houses  are  already  in 
course  of  construction. 

MERCED. 

A  Merced  Exhibit  at  Chicago.— 
Merced  Sun:  Isaac  Bird,  manager  of  the 
Chowchilla  ranch,  shipped  two  carloads 
of  Chowchilla  stock  for  exhibition  at  the 
annual  Livestock  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
which  will  be  held  November  29th  to  De- 
cember 6th.  The  shipment  includes  forty 
Shorthorn  calves.  At  the  exposition  last 
year  Mr.  Bird  captured  a  number  of 
prizes  for  Chowchilla  stock. 

PLACER. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  Loomis, 
Nov.  29,  afternoon,  discussed  the  "Dis- 
posal and  Distribution  of  Fresh  Fruits," 
and  "Rights  and  Legal  Rules  of  the 
Water  Company,"  at  an  open  meeting,  to 
which  all  interested  were  invited.  A.  R. 
Sprague,  C.  D.  Harvey  and  others  were 
among  the  speakers. 

Increased  250  Per  Cent.— Auburn 
Republican,  Loomis  Cor. :  The  local  or- 
ganization of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange  held  their  final  meeting  of  the 
season  on  Saturday  last.  The  business  of 
the  Exchange  has  increased  250%  over 
last  year,  and  over  $1000  profits  or  divi- 
dends was  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

SACRAMENTO. 

A  Wheat  Experimenter. — Record- 
Union:  Findley  McMillen  of  Fdir  Oaks, 
one  of  the  closest  students  of  wheat  cul- 
ture in  this  section,  is  this  year  experi- 
menting with  Chilian  wheat  which  has 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Consul 
Mansfield  at  Valparaiso.  The  grains  are 
plump  and  large.  Mr.  McMillen  has  only 
just  planted  them.  Last  year  he  raised 
experimentally  ninety-five  pounds  of  red 
fife  (also  known  as  northern  hard  and 
spring  red)  wheat,  and  was  pleased  at  the 
results.  He  has  also  experimented  with 
square  head  English  master,  the  seed  of 
which  he  received  from  Warwickshire, 
England,  and  was  pleased  when  he 
threshed  out  twenty  pounds  from  the 
four  ounces  he  sowed.  He  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  English  wheat  will  be  a 
big  producer. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

San  Diegc  Holds  the  Banner.— "Old 
Mission  "  olive  oil,  made  by  E.  W.  Aker- 
man,  has  again  brought  honor  to  San  Di- 
ego and  California,  having  lately  been 
awarded  gold  medals  and  diplomas  of 
honor  at  the  international  expositions  just 
concluded  at  London,  Eng.,  and  Lille, 
France.  These  awards  were  the  highest 
over  all  competitors,  including  those  from 
Italy,  Spain  and  France. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Oil  Sand  for  Roads. — Independent: 
Superintendent  C.  L.  Newton  has  ordered 
two  carloads  oil  sand  from  the  Kern  dis- 
trict wells,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its 
efficiency  for  repairing  oiled  roads.  It  is 
said  to  be  superior.  It  costs  nothing  but 
freight  from  the  wells. 

German  Colony.  —  Several  Dakota 
families  have  arrived  in  Lodi  and  are  pay- 
ing good  cash  prices  for  the  places  they 
get. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Carissa's  Advantage.— The  soil  of 
Carissa  plain,  San  Luis  "desert,"  con- 
tains, says  F.  R.  Wertmuller,  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  the  University  of  California, 
about  twenty-eight  times  as  much  phos- 
phoric acid — a  rare  and  valuable  ingre- 
dient of  soils— as  the  average  soil  of  the 
State. 

Arroyo  Grande's  Soil. — A  recent 
analysis  shows  as  follows:  Mechanical 
analysis — Medium  sand,  .04%;  fine  sand, 
.40%;  coarsest  silt,  3.89%;  coarse  slit, 
2.70%;  medium  slit,  7.40%;  fine  silt,  2.30%; 
finest  silt,  53.01%;  colloid  clay,  26.38%; 
total,  96.12%.  The  water  capacity  of  the 
land  is  very  great — saturation  point  being 
67%  by  volume  and  77%  by  weight. 
Chemical  analysis — Fine  earth,  all.  An- 
alysis of  fine  earth — insoluble  matter, 
53.43%;  soluble  silica,  19%;  potash,  .67%; 
soda,  .18%;  lime,  2.11%;  magnesia,  2.26%; 
br.  ox.  of  manganese,  .06%;  peroxide 
of  Iron,  5  23%;  alumina,  7.40%;  phos- 
phoric acid,  .71%;  sulphuric  acid,  .22%; 
carbonic  acid,  1.82%;  water  and  organic 
matter,  6.63%;  total,  99.72%. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Oil  Prosperity.— San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune:  The  Pinal  Oil  Co.'s  recently 
struck  flow  is  estimated  at  100  barrels  a 
day  of  30°  oil  secured  at  1582  feet  of  depth. 

Irrigation  of  Walnuts  —  Santa 
Barbara  Press:  A.  D.  Martin  of  Goleta  is 
satisfied  that  irrigation  pays.  Last  year 
a  certain  portion  of  his  walnut  orchard 
returned  a  small  crop  of  inferior  nuts. 
This  year  he  irrigated  these  same  trees 


and  some  of  the  finest  walnuts  ever  seen 
In  Santa  Barbara  are  now  at  the  Press 
office,  having  been  picked  from  the  same 
trees.  These  nuts  are  large  and  clean 
and  the  meat  Is  finely  flavored. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Eradicating  Orchard  Pests.— San 
Jose  Herald:  J.  L.  Hoffman  about  two 
years  ago  put  fornia,  an  Insecticide  of  his 
invention,  on  several  orchards  through- 
out the  valley,  and  by  examining  them 
this  fall  he  found  no  borers,  trees  nice  and 
clean  and  large  fruit,  and  trees  made  a 
wonderful  growth.  Where  fornia  was 
used  there  were  also  no  gophers. 

Suit  Charging  Fraud.  —  Suit  has 
been  commenced  in  the  Superior  Court 
by  Karl  H.  Plate  against  W.  H.  Wright 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Myra  Wright,  G.  Os- 
born  and  the  San  Jose  Fruit  Packing  Co. 
to  recover  property  valued  at  $100,000. 
The  complaint  bristles  with  allegations  of 
fraud  in  the  way  of  diverting  the  profits 
of  a  fruit  packing  company — a  practice 
which  has  become  too  common  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley. 

Prune  Evaporator  Used.— Visitor: 
A  new  oil-burning  evaporator  has  been 
built  by  the  Campbell  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  in  the  drying  field,  having  capacity 
of  ten  or  twelve  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Something  like  100  tons  of  prunes  are  yet 
on  trays  in  the  field  to  be  dried. 

SOLANO. 

The  county  tanks  are  being  filled  with 
oil  for  the  roads,  as  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
oil  is  expected  soon. 

Barbed  Wire  Telephone.— Suisun 
Republican:  A  barbed  wire  telephone 
line  has  just  been  completed,  connecting 
the  farms  in  the  Potrero  hills  with  the 
town  of  Suisun,  a  distance  of  about  12 
miles. 

SONOMA. 

Pinkeye  at  Petaluma.  —  Argus: 
Pinkeye  has  made  its  appearance  among 
the  horses  in  this  city  and  vicinity.  One 
man  has  sixteen  horses  ill  with  it. 

New  Creamery. — Sebastopol  Times: 
Joe  Gallagher  has  just  completed  a  fine 
modern  creamery  on  his  dairy  near  Bo- 
dega. 

The  Burbank  Walnut.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  Luther  Burbank  is  confident 
that  the  Santa  Rosa  soft-shelled  walnut, 
originated  by  him,  will  prove  to  be  the 
best  walnut  grown.  It  does  well  in  So- 
noma county,  where  there  are  about  800 
young  trees  of  the  variety.  The  only 
way  to  get  this  walnut  at  present  is  to 
purchase  the  seed  from  Mr.  Burbank,  who 
has  the  only  bearing  tree. 

Varmint  Trapper.—  Healdsburg  En- 
terprise: Dave  Hopper  recently  caught  a 
wildcat  and  an  exceedingly  large  coyote. 
The  sheep  herds  in  that  vicinity  have 
been  suffering  considerab'e  loss  of  late; 
but,  thanks  to  Mr.  Hopper's  successful 
trapping,  the  destructive  pests  are  be- 
coming less. 

STANISLAUS. 

California's  Butter  Test.  —  Mo- 
desto News:  In  the  test  made  in  New 
York  by  the  National  Buttermakers'  As- 
sociation, in  conjunction  with  several 
government  experts,  it  was  carried  on  for 
six  months  this  summer.  J.  H.  Severin 
of  the  Modesto  creamery  won  92.33  points 
out  of  a  possible  100,  and  thus  gave  Cali- 
fornia the  highest  State  average  among 
States  in  the  contest. 

California  Illustrated  Lecture. 
—Modesto  News:  E.  L.  Ayers  has  an 
unbroken  string  of  sixteen  counties  reach- 
ing from  Siskiyou  to  Stanislaus,  inclusive, 
already  contracted  to  support  the  new 
enterprise  of  an  illustrated  lecture  course 
on  California.  The  company  has  received 
an  earnest  invitation  to  present  the  enter- 
tainment in  the  more  prominent  places 
throughout  the  district  to  be  represented 
by  them,  which  they  have  decided  to 
accept. 

SUTTER. 

John  Markley  has  reconveyed  most 
of  the  7240  acres  of  tule  land  he  recently 
bought  to  parties  said  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Works— E.  S.  Brown,  Scott  F.  Ennis, 
Geo.  E.  Randell,  Peter  J.  Shields,  M.  A. 
Nurse,  Samuel  Montgomery,  Jos.  Crelg 
and  A.  B.  Rodman. 

TEHAMA. 

Corning  people  are  hunting  for  arte- 
sian water.  W.  N.  Woodson,  proprietor 
of  Maywood  colonies,  has  contracted  for  a 
1200-foot  hole  to  be  bored  on  his  property 
just  north  of  Corning. 

TULARE. 

Registered  Cattle. — Portervllle  En- 
terprise :  A  consignment  of  registered 
stock  is  expected  this  week  from  Henry 
county,  Missouri,  by  the  Pioneer  Land 
Co.  and  Williams  &  Young.  For  the 
former  there  are  two  Hereford  bulls  and 
ten  heifers,  and  for  the  latter  six  Short- 


horn bulls,  one  jack  and  two  fox-trotti 
horses,  one  of  these  latter  for  Dr.  Harde- 
man. 

Will  Plant  Orange  Trees.— There 
will  be  considerable  acreage  planted  out  to 
orange  trees  this  coming  season  in  and 
around  Porterville.  Orders  for  over  15,- 
000  trees  have  already  been  given  and 
many  are  expected  to  close  contracts  very 
shortly. 

In  Alta  Irrigation  District.— 
Vlsalia  Times:  Seth  Smith  is  surveying 
near  Orosi,  subdividing  160  acres  belonging 
to  Coy  Goodin  into  twenty-acre  tracts, 
next  week  to  begin  like  work  on  the  160- 
acre  tract  belonging  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Hall  of 
San  Jose;  and  has  also  been  engaged  to 
survey  a  240-acre  tract  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood belonging  to  a  San  Francisco 
bank.  It  will  also  be  subdivided  into 
twenty-acre  tracts  and  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  big  weir  dam,  just  completed  by 
the  People's  Ditch  Co.,  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $18,500.  The  new  weir  is  pro- 
vided with  about  forty  automatic  gates, 
so  arranged  that  in  case  the  water  raises 
beyond  a  given  point  they  will  open  and 
permit  the  water  to  flow  under  and  over 
them,  preventing  damage  to  the  weir. 

Growers  Jubilant. — Tulare  Regis- 
ter: Old  Tulare  grain  growers  are  feeling 
something  of  the  enthusiasm  that  they 
used  to  feel  for  the  grain  business,  and 
will  seed  their  ranches  to  grain  again  this 
winter. 

Sultana's  First  Car. — Sultana  Her- 
ald: The  first  carload  of  oranges  ever 
shipped  from  Sultana  left  here  for  the 
East  Monday,  November  17,  the  fruit  all 
finely  colored.  There  will  be  about  twelve 
carloads  shipped  this  year. 

Los  Angeles  Settlers.— Porterville 
Enterprise:  Four  cars  of  milch  cows  from 
Los  Angeles  were  unloaded  at  Tipton  last 
week  for  points  tributary  to  the  cream- 
eries here  for  people  who  have  moved  up 
here  from  Los  Angeles  to  go  into  the 
dairying  business  along  Tule  river. 

Wild  Pigeons  Plentiful.— Vlsalia 
Delta:  It  is  reported  that  millions  of  wild 
pigeons  are  roosting  in  the  oak  trees  and 
feeding  upon  the  acorns  in  the  foothills 
east  of  this  city. 

A  Developing  Apple  Belt. — Orosi 
Offer:  G.  Bauman,  near  Auckland,  is 
shipping  apples  to  Fresno  and  San  Fran- 
cisco and  realizing  good  prices.  The  coun- 
try about  Auckland  and  Badger  will 
develop  into  the  apple  belt  of  Tulare 
county. 

Have  Got  "Wise." — A  number  of 
Orosi  young  men  who  have  been  working 
for  wages  have  decided  to  purchase  and 
improve  small  tracts  of  their  own. 

VENTURA. 

Developing  a  New  Section. — The 
Bakersfield  &  Ventura  Electric  Railway 
will  be  constructed  on  the  block  (wireless) 
system  and  run  from  Ventura  and  Hue- 
neme  to  Bakersfield.  Work  is  to  be  be- 
gun at  the  ocean  end.  Surveys  are  all 
made  and  from  Ventura  and  Hueneme  to 
Sunset  all  franchises  and  rights  of  way 
have  been  obtained.  The  possibilities  of 
the  freight  traffic  of  the  section  through 
which  the  road  Is  to  go  have  been  care- 
fully canvassed  and  27,800,000  pounds  of 
freight  yearly  have  been  promised.  There 
is  said  to  be  $700,000  revenues  in  sight  for 
the  road  the  first  year,  not  Including  oil. 
A  survey  Is  now  being  made  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  line  from  Sunset  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

YOLO. 

For  Stock  Raising.— Winters  Ex- 
press :  H.  H.  North  and  Fred  Cllft  of 
Oakland  have  bought  the  Putah  canyon 
Cannedy  ranch  of  about  3000  acres,  all 
but  about  100  acres  In  the  hills,  to  engage 
In  stock  raising,  and  will  spend  $8000  or 
$10,000  for  improvements.  The  rich  bot- 
tom land  on  the  creek  will  be  put  into 
alfalfa. 

Randling  in  Grain— Express  Madi- 
son Correspondence  :  Most  of  the  farm- 
ers who  had  not  gotten  in  their  grain  be- 
fore the  last  rain  are  t  replowing  and 
randling  it  in. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 


The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Honei 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impassible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle/  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  kl  Id,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
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In  Vespero. 

Come  to  the  Evening  Land,  weary  one, 
loved  one, 

Come,  for  the  day  with  its  turmoil  is 
done; 

Far  through  the  pepper  trees'  low  droop- 
ing branches 
Glows  the  deep  red  of  the  fast  sinking 
sun. 

Quickly  he  drops  from  the  cleft  in  the 
mountains, 
Chased  by  night's  crimson  and  gold,  he 
has  fled; 

Lift  thy  dear  face  to  the  air's  benediction, 
Soft  falls  the  twilight  like  peace  round 
thy  head. 

Faster  and  thicker  'tis  falling  around  us, 
Now  in  the  east  shines  a  star,  only  one; 

Still  is  the  world,  save  one  nightingale 
singing,  ,    _      .  ... 

Mourning  a  requiem  low  for  tne  sun. 

Far  over  our  heads  stretch  the  infiaite 

Cloudless  'and  deep.    Ah,  they  lighten! 
Behold 

Star  after  star,  peering  forth  through  the 
darkness, 
Cluster  on  cluster  its  beauty  unfold! 

Here  Ariadne's  crown,  star-jeweled,  glis- 
tens, 

There  Ursa  Major  climbs  over  the  hill; 
On  to  Olympus  goes  Pegasus  flying, 
Meteors  shoot  through  the  heavens  at 
will. 

Jupiter  proudly  rides  high  towards  the 
zenith, 

Venus'  soft  light  sparkles  low  in  the 
west; 

Scorpio,  chased  by  the  untiring  Archer, 
Flees  with  Antaree'  red  light  in  his 
breast. 

There  gleams  white  Vega,  there  blazes 
Arcturus, 

There  flies  the  Swan  down  the  Milky 
Way's  maze; 
Now  the  whole  firmament  throbs  with  the 
glory 

Of  stars,  singing  silent  anthems  of  praise. 

But  see!  in  the  eastward  the  mount  tops 
brightening, 

Fainter  is  growing  the  Pleiades'  gleam; 
Look  at  the  Galaxy!  Slowly  'tis  fading, 

Passing,  as  passes  a  beautiful  dream. 

Steadily  shows  the  faint  light  in  the  east- 
Still  growing  brighter,  and  ever  more 
bright; 

Forth  bursts  the  moon,  in  her  silvery 
glory, 

Earth's  gentle  guardian,  Queen  of  the 
Night. 

—Isabel  E.  Owens. 


Fiametta's  Fishing. 

Suddenly,  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  term,  just  before  haymaking, 
father  took  it  into  his  head  to  give 
Harry  a  holiday,  and  carried  him  off  to 
Wales  for  five  days'  trout  fishing. 
Father  was  a  keen  fisherman,  and  he 
was  proud  of  Harry,  who  could  throw 
a  fly  very  prettily  for  his  age.  "  What's 
the  good  of  waiting  till  August  ?  "  said 
father  ;  "  the  trout  aren't  half  so  lively 
then — it's  his  last  chance  before  he  goes 
to  school."  So  mother,  who  was  al- 
ways glad  if  father  would  go  away  for  a 
few  days,  on  any  pretext  whatsoever — 
he  was  such  a  stay-at-home  man — let 
Harry  go,  and  they  had  a  grand  time. 

The  result  was  that  Harry  came 
back  to  "  talk  fishing  "  from  morning 
till  night.  He  kept  "The  Angler's 
Diary"  and  "  Cholmondeley  Pennell" 
on  the  table  by  his  bed  ;  Hardy  Broth- 
ers' price  list  was  never  out  of  his 
hands  ;  "  The  Fishing  Gazette  "  was  al- 
ways carried  off  to  the  schoolroom  the 
very  instant  father  had  done  with  it, 
and — as,  of  all  enthusiasms,  an  enthu- 
siasm for  any  form  of  sport  is  the  most 
catching — we  were  all  infected.  Fia- 
metta  most  of  all ;  for  she  ran  after 
every  new  thing  with  the  ardor  of  the 
Athenians.  Moreover,  her  father  was 
just  then  salmon  fishing  in  Norway, 
which  added  to  the  entrancing  interest 
of  the  subject. 

Not  that  there  was  any  trout  or 
salmon  fishing  in  our  neighborhood ; 
water  there  was  in  plenty,  but  only 
bottom  fishing,  and  for  that  just  then 
we  felt  nothing  but  scorn.    Still,  the 


lack  of  trout  was  not  allowed  to  stand 
in  our  way.  You  can  fish  out  of  a 
window  with  a  walkingstick  and  a  piece 
of  string,  and  have  excellent  sport,  too, 
if  only  you  have  sufficient  imagination. 
Fiametta  did  it  for  hours  at  a  time, 
chanting  the  while  a  melancholy  ditty 
in  Italian,"  with  the  refrain,  "O 
pescator  di  su  l'Ave  Maria,"  which 
was  equally  depressing  and  impressive. 
Harry  was  most  scornful,  but  all  the 
same  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
taking  Paul  down  to  the  pond,  and 
showing  him  how  to  throw  a  fly  ;  which 
knowledge  Paul  immediately  passed 
on  to  us,  together  with  a  borrowed  rod, 
and  Harry  was  exceedingly  cross  be- 
cause we  entangled  his  cast.  However, 
Harry  was  out  of  the  way  most  of  the 
time,  as  he  had  to  do  extra  lessons  at 
the  vicarage  to  make  up  for  his  holiday. 

About  three  days  after  he  came  back, 
when  the  fishing  mania  was  at  its  height, 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  it 
was,  for  us,  a  half  holiday.  Harry 
went  back  to  the  vicarage  directly 
after  luncheon,  as  the  vicar  said  he 
would  take  him  that  afternoon  and  let 
him  have  the  first  fine  one  instead. 
All  luncheon  time  he  kept  groaning  and 
exclaiming,  "What  a  day  it  would 
have  been  for  the  artro  ;  why,  they'd 
have  taken  worm  the  minute  it  touched 
the  water  ;  what  a  glorious  day  it  would 
have  been,  with  the  water  so  brown. 
Oh,  blow  ! "  and  muttering  and  grum- 
bling as  he  went,  Harry  struggled 
into  a  mackintosh,  leaving  Paul,  Fia- 
metta and  me  at  the  open  schoolroom 
window  to  watch  him  jump  the  puddles 
as  he  dashed  down  to  drive  to  the 
vicarage. 

Father  and  mother  were  lunching  in 
Garchester  ;  Miss  Goodlake  had  gone 
to  her  room  to  write  letters  ;  Lucy  and 
nurse  and  Dorcas  were  shut  up  in  the 
nursery,  and  the  house  was  very  quiet. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,"  Fiametta  ex- 
claimed suddenly.  "  We'll  go  and  fish 
from  the  loft  steps  under  that  porch 
thing  at  the  top.  It's  covered,  so  we 
shan't  get  very  wet ;  if  we  go  quietly 
no  one  will  see  us." 

"  And  we'll  take  father's  rods,"  said 
Paul  cheerfully.  He  wouldn't  be  half 
as  cross  as  Harry,  even  if  we  did  get 
the  line  a  bit  mixed." 

"  One  rod  will  be  enough,"  said  Fia- 
metta, as  usual,  making  up  everybody's 
mind  ;  "  we  can  take  it  in  turns." 

"We'll  bait  it  with  worm  because  it's 
so  wet,"  said  Paul.  "That  yard's  a 
perfect  swamp  ;  who  knows  but  what  a 
fish  might  come  there  somehow  ?  " 

Paul  and  Fiametta  were  always  ex- 
pecting quite  impossible  things  to  hap- 
pen ;  they  had  a  way  of  saying,  "I 
don't  see  why  it  shouldn't,"  which  quite 
crushed  any  feeble  glimmerings  of  com- 
mon sense  in  me,  and  as  the  fishing  game 
was  new  and  very  attractive,  I  fear  I 
made  no  effort  to  dissuade  them. 

Softly,  one  by  one,  we  crept  down  the 
stairs  to  the  gunroom,  selected  a  rather 
bulky  looking  gray  canvas  case  from 
the  rack,  and  escaped  by  the  ever  open 
back  door  without  having  attracted  the 
notice  of  any  one. 

Fiametta  carried  the  rod,  Paul  a  tin 
box  of  bait  and  a  fishing  bag  slung 
gracefully  over  his  shoulders,  where, 
however,  it  declined  to  remain,  as  the 
strap  was  too  long — he  fell  over  it  three 
times  as  we  went — and  I  was  armed 
with  a  large  and  heavy  landing  net. 
Once  outside,  we  ran,  and,  as  the  rain 
came  down  as  though  the  heavens  pur- 
posed a  second  deluge,  we  got  thoroughly 
wet  before  we  reached  the  stackyard 
where  the  cowsheds  were.  But  that 
did  not  matter;  as  Fiametta  remarked, 
"we  ought  really  to  be  up  to  our 
waists  in  water." 

The  steps  up  to  the  loft  had  a  rail  on 
the  outside,  and  at  the  top  a  good, 
large,  covered  platform,  also  railed  in. 
It  was  a  favorite  spot  with  Fiametta, 
who  always  wanted  to  act  Juliet,  and 
lean  over  the  balcony,  while  Harry  or 
Paul  or  Claude,  from  the  vicarage — 
who  was  prosaic  in  the  extreme,  but 
very  obliging — stood  beiow,  to  be  struck 
dumb  with  amazement  at  the  lovely 
vision  overhead. 

They  certainly  were  dumb,  those  Ro- 
meos,  for  by  no  amount  of  instruction 
and  exhortation  could  they  be  induced 
to  come  in  at  the  right  moment  with 
"What  light  from  yonder  window 
breaks  ?  "     As  for  Claude,  he  would 


stand  with  his  hands  in  bis  pockets  and 
the  most  unlover-like  grin  on  his  face, 
till  upon  one  occasion  Juliet  became  so 
"  essasperated "  that  she  took  off  her 
shoe  and  threw  it  at  him,  hitting  him 
on  the  nose. 

To-day,  however,  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  romance.  Fiametta  might  have 
been  Lady  Isobel  Berners  herself,  so 
keen  and  determined  was  she.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  set  up  the  rod,  and  we 
should  never  have  managed  the  reel 
and  line  but  for  Paul,  who  had  profited 
by  his  lessons  from  Harry. 

When  all  was  in  order  and  a  dis- 
gusting looking  pink  worm  was  writh- 
ing on  the  hook  (Fiametta  hid  her  eyes 
while  it  was  being  impaled,  but  lent 
Paul  her  handkerchief  directly  after  to 
wipe  his  fingers),  she  leaned  over  the 
railing  and  proceeded  to  cast  in  a  most 
business-like  manner  into  the  slush  be- 
neath. There  was  quite  a  big  pool  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard,  and  into  the 
midst  of  this  Fiametta  managed  to 
throw  her  worm,  for  the  rod  was  fa- 
ther's best  split  cane,  and  very  long. 
We  talked  in  whispers  lest  we  should 
should  disturb  the  fish  ;  a  whole  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  went  by  and  nothing 
happened,  when  suddenly  a  white  duck 
came  waddling  in  from  the  stable  yard. 
Fiametta  gave  the  rod  a  whisk  and  the 
worm  lay  on  the  ground  wriggling 
not  three  yards  from  the  duck.  .  .  . 
The  reel  went  "whirr,"  the  duck  gave 
a  loud  "  quack,"  and,  half  running,  half 
fiying,  made  across  that  yard  in  the  ut- 
most terror  and  consternation. 

"Hold  him  up!  let  him  go  1  follow 
him  ! "  cried  Paul,  in  the  greatest  ex- 
citement, as  we  all  three  tumbled  down 
the  steps  into  the  yard.  I  grasped  the 
landing  net,  Fiametta  hung  on  to  the 
heavy  trout  rod,  which  bent  almost  to 
snapping  UDder  the  strain,  while  that 
unhappy  duck,  with  "squawks"  that 
got  hoarser  and  weaker  as  the  mo- 
ments passed,  went  flapping  and 
tumbling  all  over  the  yard.  "  Can't 
you  land  him?"  gasped  Paul;  "wind 
him  in  a  bit ;  give  me  the  landing  net, 
Janey." 

Fiametta  flung  the  rod  from  her  with 
a  sudden  shriek.  "Ob,  poor  duck," 
she  sobbed,  "how  we  must  be  hurting 
it— why,  the  hook  is  in  its  throat — 
what  shall  we  do  ?  Oh,  catch  the  duck 
and  find  somebody  to  take  it  out!  Oh, 
poor,  poor  duck  ! "  and  Fiametta  ran 
distractedly  to  and  fro,  wringing  her 
hands  and  sobbing  while  the  rain 
washed  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

Away  went  Paul  with  the  landing 
net,  making  futile  plunges  at  the  duck, 
which  doubled  back  into  the  stockyard, 
winding  the  line  around  Paul's  feet  as 
it  ran.  I  had  just  picked  up  the  rod 
and  was  waggling  it  helplessly  when 
Paul  and  the  landing  net  went  charg- 
ing into  father,  who  suddenly  appeared 
in  the  archway  leading  to  the  stable- 
yard. 

"  What  on  earth  ?  "  exclaimed  fa- 
ther, and  stopped,  for  the  duck  came  to 
a  flopping  standstill  just  at  his  feet. 
Father  made  a  grab  at  the  duck, 
opened  its  beak,  did  something  with  a 
sort  of  a  jerk  and  threw  it  from  him, 
when  it  waddled  gayly  away  quacking 
hoarsely. 

Then  he  turned  to  us.  Fiametta  had 
repossesed  herself  of  the  rod  and  was 
winding  in  the  line  rather  hastily.  "  I 
caught  it,"  she  said,  proudly.  It  must 
have  weighed  forty  pounds,  the  rod 
bent  so  ;  I  should  have  landed  it,  too, 
only  I  remember  how  it  must  hurt  the 
duck,  poor  thing  !  I'm  always  humane 
to  animals." 

"You  give  me  that  rod,"  cried  fa- 
ther, almost  snatching  it  out  of  her 
hands.  "I  wouldn't  have  that  rod 
hurt  for  twenty  pounds — ducks,  in- 
deed ! "  and  her  father  backed  under 
the  archway  out  of  the  wet  to  take  the 
precious  rod  to  pieces  there  and  then. 

"You've  made  a  precious  mess  of 
the  line,"  he  said  in  a  minute,  "but 
upon  my  soul,  you've  done  no  damage. 
Go  in  out  of  the  wet,  quick  ! "  and 
stepping  out  of  the  archway  father 
drove  us  before  him  to  the  house.  Fi- 
ametta's blue  dress  was  almost  black, 
it  was  so  wet.  Paul's  smock  hung 
upon  him  like  classic  draperies ;  we 
were  all  covered  with  mud  from  head 
to  foot. 

In  an  all  too  short  ten  minutes  all 
three  of  us  were  in  bed,  while  nurse, 


Miss  Goodlake  and  Dorcas  each  stood 
over  one  unhappy  child  with  a  huge 
scalding  glass  of  milk. 

No  child  was  ever  allowed  to  have  a 
cold  during  nurse's  reign.  Her  meth- 
ods were  arbitrary  and  unpleasant,  but 
perfectly  successful,  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  interfering  with  her.  "  I'll 
'ave  none  of  yer  snuffin'  sneggin'  children 
'ere,"  she  would  remark,  scornfully ; 
"  it's  all  mismanagement  and  fool'ardy 
nonsense,  that's  what  it  is  ;  them  guv- 
nesses  is  no  use  ;  the  minit  I  turns  my 
back,  off  those  childring  goes  a-fishing 
for  poor  innercent  poultry  as  never  did 
no  one  any  'arm.  I  never  did  'ear  such 
goings  on."  We  were  not  allowed  to 
get  up  that  day.  Tears,  prayers  and 
protestations  were  of  no  avail ;  wet 
feet  were  bad  enough,  but  to  get  wet 
through  was  absolutely  unpardonable. 

Father  crept  up  to  see  us  during  the 
evening,  stepping  with  an  elaborate 
softness  that  made  every  board  creak 
under  his  sixteen  stone.  He  was 
dreadfully  afraid  of  nurse,  and  looked 
as  though  he  had  stolen  the  cryallized 
fruits  he  had  brought  us  for  our  com- 
fort. 

Fiametta  sat  up,  demanding  sternly, 
"Are  we  in  bed  for  the  rod,  or  for  get- 
ting wet,  or  for  hurting  the  duck — 
which  is  it  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it's  for  the  lot,"  said  fa- 
ther, sitting  down  on  the  end  of  her 
bed,  "and  you  know  you  bad  no  busi- 
ness to  take  the  rod,  if  it  was  you  that 
took  it." 

"  We  all  took  it,"  I  interposed. 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  all  took  it,"  Fiametta 
went  on,  "and  I'm  sorry — very  sorry, 
'specially  about  the  duck  and  going  to 
bed,  it's  so  dull.  I  suppose  that  poor 
duck  will  have  a  sore  throat  for  a  long 
time,"  and  Fiametta,  blissfully  uncon- 
scious that  Dutton  had  wrung  the  poor 
thing's  neck  an  hour  ago,  shook  her 
head,  solemnly ;  then  she  brightened. 
"  But  you  can't  think  of  all  these  at 
the  time,  can  you,  not  when  you  feel 
the  first  tug  ?  " 

And  father,  quite  forgetting  that  he 
had  come  to  moralize,  slapped  his  leg 
joyously,  exclaiming,  "Bless  you, 
there's  nothing  like  it,  nothing  like  it 
in  the  world  ;  but  it  doesn't  do  to  be 
to  eager,  never  strike  too  soon,  and" 
— with  a  sudden  recollection  of  the 
muddy  rod — "never,  never  drop  your 
rod  for  anything." 

Fiametta  stared  hard  at  him  for  a 
minute,  then  she  said,  severely,  "I 
don't  believe  you  are  the  least  bit  sorry 
for  that  duck,  really." — L.  Allen  Har- 
ker  in  the  London  Outlook. 


In  Time  of  Influenza. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  handker- 
chief is  the  most  active  agent  in 
spreading  la  grippe.  The  mother 
wipes  the  little  patient's  nose,  then 
thoughtlessly  tucks  the  handkerchief  in 
her  belt,  to  be  used  upon  her  own  or 
the  next  small  nose  that  needs  atten- 
tion, and  the  results  are  just  what 
might  be  expected,  for  the  patient's 
expectoration  is,  of  course,  alive  with 
disease  germs.  The  handkerchiefs  or 
cloths  may  be  kept  under  the  pillow,  or 
in  easy  reach  of  the  mother,  and  when 
soiled  taken  to  the  woodshed  and  put 
to  soak  in  cold  water  in  which  a  little 
odorless  disinfectant  (this  comes  for  50 
cents  a  bottle  and  can  be  procured  at 
any  druggist)  has  been  stirred,  then 
when  you  have  leisure  attend  to  them, 
putting  them  into  a  wash  boiler,  more 
than  covering  them  with  cold  water  in 
which  pearline  has  been  dissolved,  al- 
lowing two  dessertspoonfuls  of  the  pow- 
der to  each  pailful  of  water  used  (this 
is  a  large  allowance,  but  the  disinfec- 
tant hardens  the  water,  so  more  is 
needed),  then  letting  them  boil  briskly 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  dis- 
agreeable mucus  will  have  been  dis- 
solved so  that  the  articles  can  be 
rinsed  very  quickly  —  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  old  method  of 
rubbing  each  slimy  piece  before  putting 
it  into  the  boiler.  Do  not  let  the 
articles  boil  over  twenty  minutes; 
longer  might  cause  them  to  yellow.  The 
disinfectant  spoken  of  above  is  also 
excellent  for  spraying  the  patient's 
room,  and  for  pouring  (only  a  small 
quantity)  down  the  bowl  or  vessel. 
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A  Few  Good  Recipes. 

Some  Cabbage  Relishes. — Slice  fine 
and  boil  until  tender  in  just  enough 
water  to  keep  from  scorching.  When 
tender,  let  the  water  boil  out  and  brown 
just  a  little,  stirring  in  a  small  piece  of 
butter.  Add  one  teacup  sweet  cream, 
and  when  it  is  boiling  nicely  stir  in 
enough  vinegar  to  give  just  a  little  acid 
taste.  It  should  be  stirred  constantly 
when  the  vinegar  is  put  in  or  the  latter 
will  curdle  the  cream.  Onions  cooked 
in  the  same  way  are  very  appetizing. 

Or  this:  Take  three  eggs,  six  table- 
spoons vinegar,  three  tablespoons  melted 
butter,  three  teaspoons  mustard,  one- 
half  cup  sugar,  pepper  and  salt.  Cook 
until  thick.  Pour  over  the  cabbage 
when  cold  and  ready  to  serve.  Some 
like  it  better  when  only  one  egg  is  used 
to  the  above  proportions  of  other  in- 
gredients. 

Smothered  Pish. — As  thin  as  they 
can  be  shaved,  cut  from  the  end  of  a 
round  of  pork  two  slices.  Slowly  fry, 
then  split,  cleanse  and  lay  in  the  gravy 
a  good-sized  fresh  fish,  of  the  cook's 
favorite  variety.  On  the  fish  place  a 
large  lump  of  butter — half  pound  is  the 
rule,  although  less  will  make  a  very 
satisfactory  dish.  Cover  perfectly 
tight  and  set  the  dish  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  or  use  a  double  boiler. 
Keep  the  second  vessel  boiling  forty 
minutes.  The  secret  of  success  is  in 
keeping  out  all  air.  If  directions  are 
followed  closely,  the  dish  is  gratifying 
to  fish  epicures.  Two  tablespoons 
water  with  the  gravy  are  preferred  by 
some  cooks.  Add  that  before  putting 
the  fish  to  smother. 

Potato  Apple  Dumplings.  —  This 
recipe  has  come  down  through  three 
generations  and  is  a  favorite  wherever 
it  goes:  For  a  family  of  six  pare  nearly 
half  a  peck  of  good  potatoes.  Boil,  be- 
ing careful  not  to  let  them  get  over- 
done, but  pour  water  off  as  soon  as  they 
break  easily.  Rub  through  a  colander 
so  that  they  will  come  out  dry  and 
mealy.  Add  to  them  a  lump  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  small  egg;  salt  to  taste; 
add  one  pint  sifted  flour.  Mix  thor- 
oughly. Flour  the  molding  board  and 
turn  out  to  cool.  Have  apples  ready, 
also  a  large  iron  pot  of  boiling  water. 
As  each  dumpling  must  be  tied  sepa- 
rately, have  six  or  eight  squares  of 
muslin  and  string  ready  for  use  before 
beginning  operations.  Take  a  piece  of 
dough  and  roll  it  or  part  into  size  of  a 
saucer.  Put  three  or  four  quarters  of 
apple  in  center,  and  then  shape  the 
dough  all  around  the  apples,  making  it 
look  round  and  smooth.  Flour  each 
cloth  and  tie  up  tightly.  The  pot  must 
be  kept  boiling  from  start  to  finish  one 
hour.  Any  good  cooking  apple  may  be 
used,  but  an  inferior  one  spoils  the 
dumpling.  When  serving  them,  plunge 
each  cloth  into  cold  water,  and  with  a 
knife  and  a  little  dexterity  they  can  be 
safely  landed  on  a  plate  without  break- 
ing. This,  however,  does  take  some 
practice.  Some  prefer  hard  sauce, 
made  of  three  parts  sugar  to  one  of 
butter;  but  with  good  cream  and  sugar, 
a  little  nutmeg  or  cinnamon,  the  dish  is 
delicious. 

For  Where  the  Walnuts  Grow. — 
Nut  and  Chicken  Loaf:  Procure  a  nice 
tender  chicken  and  bone  it  carefully 
with  very  sharp  knife.  Cut  off  all 
ragged  pieces  around  outside.  Mince 
these  finely,  then  mix  with  one  cup 
minced  Brazil  nuts  or  walnuts  one  cup 
breadcrumbs,  piece  of  butter  size  of 
walnut,  some  chopped  watercress,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Moisten  with 
egg,  then  spread  all  over  the  chicken 
flesh,  roll'  up  and  sew  together  with 
white  thread.  Roast  in  oven  or  stew 
and  press  under  weight  until  cold.  Can 
be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold.  Garnish 
with  parsley. 

Walnut  and  Chicken  Cutlets:  Take 
twelve  walnuts,  shell,  mince  and  bruise 
in  mortar.  Add  one  cup  well  minced 
chicken,  one  cup  graham  breadcrumbs. 
Pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  moisten  with 
egg,  then  shape  into  the  form  of  meat 
cutlets,  roll  in  cracker  dust  and  fry  a 
nice  brown. 

Nut  and  Veal  Croquettes:  Use  one 
cup  cold  minced  veal,  eighteen  minced 


All  Hands  OnTime 


second  hand, 
the  minute  hand, 
the  hour  hand,  run 


in  unison  on  an 


ELGIN 

Watch 


Perfect  in  construction;  positive  in 
performance.    Every  genuine  Elgin 
has  the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on 
the  works.    Illustrated  art  booklet  free. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elfin,  111. 


iTOURTREES1 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  nue  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Kasy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDINU, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  -west  of  City  Hall, 
Saw  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Te»r.   :   A.  VAN  DER  NAILLKB,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


blanched  almonds,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt,  pepper  and  paprika  to  taste,  one 
egg,  one  cup  tomato  sauce.  Mix  meat, 
almonds  land  seasoning  together  and 
moisten  with  beaten  egg.  Roll  into 
balls  or  croquettes,  place  in  baking  tin 
and  pour  one  cup  hot  tomato  sauce  over 
same.  Cook  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven.  Serve  in  platter  decorated  with 
watercress. 

Turkey  Timbales. — Cook  together 
in  the  double  boiler  one  rounded  cup 
breadcrumbs,  one  cup  cooked  turkey 
chopped  fine,  one  teaspoon  finely 
chopped  onion,  same  of  chopped  celery 
leaves,  1$  cup  milk.  Add  this  mixture 
to  the  beaten  white  of  one  egg  to  which 
has  been  added  }  teaspoon  salt,  i  tea- 
spoon pepper,  a  pinch  of  celery  salt. 
Allow  this  to  cool.  Grease  nine  cups, 
line  with  sifted  breadcrumbs,  then  with 
the  timbale  mixture.  Fill  with  the  fol- 
lowing: Heat  one  cup  milk,  melt  one 
tablespoon  butter,  add  two  tablespoons 
flour  and  then  the  hot  milk  a  little  at  a 
time.  Chop  fine  and  add  3  cup  turkey, 
one  hard  boiled  egg  and  six  medium- 
sized  mushrooms.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
twenty  minutes.  Make  a  sauce  by  heat- 
ing one  cup  each  of  milk  and  turkey 
stock,  melt  h  tablespoon  butter,  add 
tablespoon  flour,  then  add  the  hot  liquid 
a  little  at  a  time.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Just  before  serving  add  one 
beaten  egg. 


The  Housekeeper  Should 

Always  keep  steel  ornaments  in  pow- 
dered starch  to  prevent  their  rusting. 

Always  make  starch  with  soapy 
water,  which  will  give  better  gloss  to 
the  linen  and  prevent  the  irons  from 
sticking. 

Always  invert  the  washtub  and  put  a 
little  water  on  the  bottom  of  them,  so 
they  will  not  dry  out  and  leak  before 
the  following  washday. 

Always  rub  a  little  soft  (not  melted) 
butter  over  the  top  of  bread  dough 
when  in  a  mass,  and  after  being  molded 
into  loaves,  this  prevents  a  hard  crust. 

Never  read,  nor  sew,  nor  write  imme- 
diately after  coming  from  comparative 
darkness  into  a  bright  light,  if  you  have 
good  eyes  and  would  keep  them  good. 

Always  see  that  the  shoes  are  prop- 
erly cared  for  when  taken  off  at  night; 
straighten  and  smooth  out  the  wrinkles, 
draw  down  from  the  instep  and  pull  up 
from  the  heel. 

Always  open  tinned  fruit  or  vegeta- 
bles an  hour  or  two  before  they  are 
needed,  that  the  flavor  may  be  im- 
proved. And  always  empty  the  con- 
tents of  a  tin  can  into  a  glass  or  china 
dish  as  soon  as  it  is  opened. 

Never  despair  when  linen  seems  hope- 
lessly scorched  from  an  overheated 
iron ;  soak  the  stain  in  luke  warm  water, 
squeeze  lemon  juice  on  it,  sprinkle  a  lit- 
tle salt  over  it,  and  place  in  the  sun- 
shine to  bleach. 

Never  paper  a  wall  that  is  inclined  to 
be  damp,  without  first  making  it  im- 
pervious to  moisture,  which  may  be 
done  by  applying  a  varnish  of  one  part 
shellac  to  two  of  naphtha.  The  dis- 
agreeable odor  will  soon  disappear  and, 
after  papering,  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble  from  moisture  staips. 


SUBDIVISION  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT, 

Comprising  over  60,000  Acres  of  Kich  l^iver 
Bottom  Land  with  Water, 

LOCATED  IN  FRESNO  AND  KINGS  COUNTIES,  Along  the  North  Side  of  Kings  River. 

This  land  is  adapted  to  CORN,  ALFALFA,  POTATOES,  GARDEN  VEGE- 
TABLES, ORCHARD  or  VINEYARD.  It  is  an  ideal  locality  for  DAIRYING, 
STOCK  and  HOG  RAISING. 

We  have  sold  nearly  all  of  our  First  Subdivision. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  we  shall  offer  two  New  Subdivisions— over  10,000 
acres  of  choice  land.    The  prices  are  low,  the  terms  very  easy. 
For  further  particulars  and  descriptive  folder,  address 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS,  managers, 

LATON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


BAKER'S 


TRACELESS 

The  best  and  hand- 
iest farm  and  field 
harness  on  the  mar- 
ket. Must  be  tried 
to  be  appreciated. 

Endorsed  by 
thousands. 
Live  Agents  Wanted 


TRY  IT 


Oirect 
Oraft 


HARNESS 

Every  set  sold  is 
a  testimonial. 
A  saving  and  a 
comfort  to  every 
farmer  and  fruit 
grower.  Perfect 
satisfaction 
guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 


B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  214  Main  Street,  BURNT  HILLS,  N.  Y. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 

F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECILIAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


I  WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 


;  $25:22 


It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet;  oven  21  ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high ;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches ;  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

wa^Id.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  "Y^JW&SS!* 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

U/ILMINGTON,    DEEP*  \AJ  ARE. 

anufact»rerB  of  C^j  INPQWDER. 


Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,    Black  Sporting,    Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  A.  HA1GHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  good  way  to  freshen  up  leather 
goods  is  to  rub  well  with  the  white  of 
an  egg  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag.  It  will 
give  a  nice  gloss  without  cracking  the 
leather,  as  many  of  the  so-called  kid 
revivers  do. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  deliciooff  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir- 
cular. E.  Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 
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The  Markets* 


General  Market  Conditions. 

An  Acknowledgment.  —  The  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  is  indebted  to 
Supervisor  W.  W.  Broughton,  who  is 
also  publisher  of  the  Record  of  Lompoc, 
for  a  box  of  assorted  apples — Yellow 
Bellefleurs,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  Mis- 
souri Pippins  and  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ings— choice  commercial  specimens  of  an 
excellent  crop  there  this  year.  So  far  as 
their  quality  is  concerned  they  rank  with 
Oregon  apples  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, and  are  notable  for  the  fineness,  firm- 
ness and  juiciness  of  their  meat. 

Grains. — At  Chicago  during  the  week 
wheat  and  corn,  after  fluctuating  through 
a  range  of  about  2c  each,  were  on  Tues- 
day at  a  better  price  than  they  began  the 
week  before  at  in  the  speculative  market, 
and  the  cash  market  prices  were  in  the 
case  of  wheat  lc  and  in  that  of  corn  2Jc 
better. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

^-Dec  — -  May.— 

Op.    CI.  Op.  CI. 

Tuesday  '.   74*®74*  76  @76* 

Wednesday   74*@75  16%@K% 

Thursday    @    @  

Friday   74:*@74*  76%®"6% 

Saturday   74*@73*  76*@7SX 

Monday   73&@72*  75X@75* 

Tuesday   T2%®T2%  75  @76 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

/-Deo — i  ^May- 
Op.    CI.  Op.  CI. 

Tuesday                         52*@53  42«@42* 

Wednesday                       53*@54!4  42%®42% 

Thursday    @    @  

Friday                              58   @55  43  ®42% 

Saturday                           55*@54  4S*@42?S 

Monday                            58*@53*  42*$@42* 

Tuesday                            54   @55*  43*@43* 

At  Williams,  Colusa  county,  D.  Levy, 
the  principal  grain  buyer,  who  is  under- 
stood on  good  authority  to  be  in  friendly 
touch  with  Eppinger  &  Co.,  bought  week 
before  last  98,000  sacks  of  wheat  for 
December  delivery  out  of  Williams,  pay- 
ing, it  is  now  stated,  an  average  of  $1.25 
per  cental  delivered  at  Williams,  usual 
freight  rate  to  San  Francisco  by  rail 
being  0.00  per  cental. 

Prunes  —  Special  advices  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  are  that,  con- 
trary to  some  local  newspaper  reports 
there,  the  quantity  of  small  prunes  still 
on  hand  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  very 
light  in  comparison  with  former  years. 
The  quantity  of  small  prunes  graded  out 
is  less  proportionately  "to  the  full  amount 
of  fruit  than  for  several  years  past.  There 
is  no  old  fruit  carried  over  to  interfere 
with  sales  of  the  remainder  of  this  year's 
crop,  the  old  small  fruit  having  been  prac- 
tically disposed  of;  and  there  is  no  reason 
apparent  to  growers  or  operators  why 
every  pound  of  all  sizes  of  prunes  this 
year  cannot  be  sold  and  consumed  before 
the  coming  of  the  1903  crop.  Prices  have 
advanced  during  the  week  and  the  mar- 
ket is  very  active.  More  than  100  carloads 
have  gone  from  a  dealer  source  within  the 
last  two  weeks,  with  orders  for  more  than 
twenty  cars  more  unfilled.  Speculators 
are  quietly  making  offers  for  what  would 
probably  total  more  than  half  of  all  the 
now  remaining  stock  in  the  valley. 

The  quantity  of  fruit  in  the  hands  of 
the  growers  being  small,  but  few  are  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  the  advance 
in  price.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the 
Campbell  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has 
sold  every  car  in  its  possession,  the  Berry- 
essa  Fruit  Growers'  Union  has  not  a 
pound  of  prunes  on  hand,  and  the  other 
local  unions  of  growers  throughout  the 
valley  are  in  almost  similar  positions. 
The  California  Packers'  Co.  bought  noth- 
ing on  account  this  year  and  is  well  cleaned 
up. 

Though  the  advance  in  price  comes 
rather  too  late  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
growers,  the  moral  it  conveys  is  too  evi- 
dent to  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  fulfillment 
of  the  prophecy  of  a  few  growers  who  ad- 
vised at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that 
the  growers  retain  possession  of  the  crop 
and  feed  it  to  the  hogs,  rather  than  sell  on 
a  2}-cent  basis. 

Current  commercial  advices  are  that 
November  shipments  have  been  as  large 
as  those  of  October,  and  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  has  gone  forward  to 
foreign  and  domestic  points. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  — The  River- 
side Press,  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  its 
correspondents  selected  for  the  purpose, 
estimates  the  coming  orange  crop  in 
southern  California  at  18,000  cars,  plus 
2000  cars  lemons,  localities  as  follows: 
Riverside,  4000;  Redlands,  1800:  Pomona 
district,  1800;  Ontario  district,  1500;  Co- 
vina,  1200;  Alhambra,  Pasadena,  San 
Gabriel,  1100;  Highland,  750;  Corona,  750; 
Ventura  county,  250;  San  Dimas  and 
Lordsburg,  300;  Fullerton,  700;  San  Diego 
county,  300;  Orange  and  Santa  Ana,  600; 


Azusa,  600;  Rialto,  375.  Picking  began 
about  Redlands  on  Nov.  24th,  and  holiday 
shipments  from  there  are  now  fairy  well 
under  way. 

The  first  car  of  Navel  oranges  from 
Tulare  county  that  reached  the  .New  York 
market  brought  $1830.  The  latest  re- 
ports show  a  total  of  400  cars  of  oranges 
and  25  cars  of  lemons  shipped  from  the 
Tulare  region,  against  421  cars  of  oranges 
and  89  cars  of  lemons  last  year  to  the 
same  date.  Of  this  year's  output  the  Earl 
Fruit  Co.  has  sent  191  cars,  the  various 
growers'  exchanges  105  cars,  in  oranges. 
A.  Gregory  &  Co.  are  buying  and  ship- 
ping oranges  f.  o.  b  from  Sultana,  paying, 
the  Herald  of  that  place  reports,  2J  cents 
per  pound. 

At  Sanger  three  packing  houses  are  be- 
ing taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to 
handle  the  oranges  that  are  being  hauled 
in  by  team  from  the  groves  5  miles  east  of 
town,  and  from  three  to  five  carloads  are 
going  eastward  daily. 

Hops  — The  Ukiah  Press  gives  a  table, 
compiled  largely  by  Hugh  Cox,  buyer  for 
Edmund  C.  Horst,  which  shows  that 
there  were  produced  this  year  in  Ukiah 
valley  6279  bales,  in  Redwood  valley  66 
bales,  in  Potter  valley  230  bales,  in  Ander- 
son valley  94  bales,  around  Hopland  744 
bales,  Largo  678  bales,  and  in  Lake  county 
398  bales,  a  total  of  8489  bales  The  Press 
says  the  bulk  of  these  are  sold,  but  hold- 
ers of  the  remainder  refuse  to  consider 
present  offers,  some  holding  for  as  high 
as  30c.  Most  of  the  hops  sold  this  year 
went  for  24Jc,  one  lot  going  for  25c  and 
some  for  21c  and  24Jc.  A  portion  of  the 
crop  was  contracted  at  from  9c  to  15c. 
Santa  Rosa  reports  are  that  C.  C.  Dono- 
van had  secured  50  bales  of  hops  at  26c. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  only  lot  of  Sonoma 
county  hops  sold  in  the  last  two  months. 
It  is  believed  that  only  14,000  bales  in 
Oregon,  7000  bales  in  Washington  and 
12,000  bales  in  California  now  remain  un- 
sold, and  that  Sonoma  growers  who  held 
have  mastery  in  the  situation,  the  New 
York  crop  being  understood  to  be  only 
20,000  bales,  where  it  was  65,000  bales  last 
season.  It  is  claimed  by  leading  local  hop 
men  that  never  before  have  there  been  so 
few  hops  in  first  hands  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  It  is  said  in  the  country  that 
dealers  are  quoting  lower  prices  and  at 
the  same  time  picking  up  choice  lots  in 
Sonoma  county  at  even  higher  prices  than 
quotations  here  given.  A  little  further  or 
more  complete  control  of  this  year's  crop 
would  enable  them  to  take  a  firm  tone  to- 
ward other  buyers,  regardless  of  the  rem- 
nant of  the  crop  then  in  growers'  hands. 

Potatoes.— It  is  locally  reported  that 
at  the  old  lake  between  Lakeville  and  So- 
noma there  will  be  a  loss  of  some  3000 
sacks.  Too  much  rain.  Price  at  Stock- 
ton increased  from  42Jc  to  50c  during  No- 
vember, but  the  shipments  up  to  some 
days  ago  were  locally  said  to  be  lighter 
than  for  years  past  at  that  date.  It  is  said 
there  that  the  present  high  freight  rates 
will  not  permit  local  dealers  to  compete 
with  the  commission  men  in  the  Middle 
States,  who  can  ship  to  Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona  much  cheaper  than  the 
Stocktonians  can.  Present  shipments  are 
mostly  confined  to  this  State.  The  crop 
at  Lompoc  is  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  is 
of  good  quality;  excellent  prices  are  being 
expected  there. 

Nuts  —The  Santa  Ana  Walnut  Associ- 
ation disposed  of  the  culls  at  8c  a  pound 
to  same  firms  which  brought  the  grade 
walnuts.  Some  growers  had  already  dis- 
posed of  their  culls  at  5c  per  pound.  There 
were  only  about  four  tons  of  culls  gleaned 
from  the  750  tons  of  nuts  handled  by  the 
Association. 

At  Anaheim  Mr.  Neff  reports  the  sale 
of  a  lot  of  hardshell  walnuts  at  10|c  and 
soft  shells  atll|ca  pound — one  of  the  best 
sales  of  the  year. 

Poultry. — The  following  from  the 
Red  Bluff  News  sheds  some  light  on 
where  turkeys  come  from  to  market : 
"The  scarcity  of  turkeys  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  is  being  supplied  from 
Oregon.  A  shipment  of  90,000  pounds 
from  Oregon  passed  through  here  Sun- 
day, and  to-day  another  consignment  of 
30,000  pounds  was  made  part  of  a  special 
"turkey  "  train  that  left  here  soon  after 
the  noon  express.  The  special  will  pick 
up  shipments  at  all  points  on  the  west 
side,  and  Corning,  Orland  and  Willows 
are  important  shipping  points.  Less  than 
1000  pounds  went  from  Red  Bluff,  but  the 
shipments  will  be  much  heavier  from  here 
on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday."  This  was 
published  in  the  News  before  Thanks- 
giving. 

Beans — Stockton  advices  are  that  lo- 
cal stocks  are  large,  with  a  good  portion 
of  the  crop  still  on  the  farms.  About  all 
have  been  harvested.  The  crop  was  quite 
large  and  most  of  the  varieties  of  fine 
quality,  though  in  some  places  the  Pinks 
were  damaged  slightly  by  storms.  At 
Ventura  the  largest  shipment  of  Lima 
beans  to  foreign  markets  ever  made  from 
that  county  was  made  last  week  by  Levy 


of  Oxnard.  He  shipped  1200  sacks  of 
Limas  to  England,  500  going  to  London 
and  700  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Levy  has  also 
shipped  1000  sacks  to  France. 

Honey.— The  Herald  says:  J.  C.  Dyer 
of  south  Sanger,  who  has  260  stands  of 
bees  and  ought  to  have  obtained  1500  gal- 
lons of  extracted  honey  therefrom  this  fall, 
got  only  270  gallons  together,  while  others 
report  even  poorer  results.  The  sale  of 
a  carload  of  extracted,  last  year's  honey, 
the  past  week  at  Ventura  for  London  un- 
doubtedly shows  an  advance  over  previous 
quotations  on  account  of  foreign  demand, 
though  the  news  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory had  the  grade  of  honey  been  stated. 
The  sale  also  had  the  advantage  of  ocean 
freight  rates. 

Wool  — According  to  the  Annual  Wool 
Review,  just  issued,  there  are  42,184,122 
sheep  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
lambs  one  year  old,  and  the  clip,  exclu- 
sive of  pulled  wool,  during  the  last  year 
comprised  274,341,032  pounds,  as  against 
265,502,328  pounds  in  1891.  This  shows  an 
increase  of  about  9,000,000  pounds.  The 
number  of  sheep  reported  a  year  ago  was 
41,920,900.  The  only  States  which  show 
any  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  since  1901  are  Kentucky,  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming. 

Butter.— Dairies  and  private  cream- 
eries in  the  coast  counties,  especially 
Marin  and  Sonoma,  are  shipping  butter 
freely,  but  it  is  said  that  their  goods  do 
not  grade  up  to  anywhere  near  the  de- 
mands of  the  market.  At  Lompoc  stores 
are  selling  choice  ranch  butter,  but  up  in 
creamery  fashion,  in  full-weight  pack- 
ages that  in  many  cases  equals  the  cream- 
ery output,  and  sells  for  quite  a  per  cent 
less. 

Hay.— The  Petaluma  Argus  says  :  "  On 
Saturday  George  P.  McNear  bought  10,000 
bales  of  hay  from  the  Cotatl  Co.  and  2500 
bales  from  Hugh  Comstock.  The  hay 
will  be  stored  at  the  Cotati  warehouse. 
Alfalfa  hay  is  selling  freely  at  $9.50  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  Ethanac,  southern  Cali- 
fornia, although  some  producers  are  hold- 
ing for  $10." 

Vegetables.  —  Tissue-paper-wrapped 
tomacoes  are  being  shipped  East  from 
Orange  county,  southern  California. 
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San  Francisco,  Dec.  3,  1902. 
WHEAT. 

How  little  relation  the  cash  price  for 
wheat  has  to  speculative  prices  is  made 
noticeable  by  comparison  of  the  two  for 
the  past  week.  Speculative  prices  have 
declined  continuously,  and  in  two  instances 
by  long  jumps  from  $1.41  J@91.42  and 
$1.41J@$1.43£  for  December  and  May  de- 
livery, respectively,  to  $1.33@$1.36J  and 
$1  37J@81.39J  for  same,  while  cash  prices 
as  existing  in  the  country  sections  of  the 
State  have  remained  steadily  at  $1  40@ 
$1.45  for  No.  1  and  $1.47@1.50  for  milling. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  some  facts  con- 
nected with  a  large  buy  of  wheat  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  as  mentioned  else- 
where, and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  In- 
crease of  visible  stocks  of  late  has  been  at 
Port  Costa,  is  confirmatory  evidence  to 
many  of  the  idea  heretofore  set  forth  in 
these  columns  that  the  "  big  four  "  oper- 
ators have  the  wheat  and  are  not  being 
squeezed  so  hard  in  various  operations  as 
some  could  wish,  except  possibly  in  the 
way  of  charters,  which  continue  to  stand 
at  extraordinarily  low  figures — lis  3d  for 
Europe,  10s  6d  and  9d  for  Sydney  and 
12s  6d  for  Melbourne,  with  continual 
chartering  on  Australian  account.  The 
chartered  wheat  fleet  In  port  has  a  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  39,860,  against  68,760  tons 
on  the  same  date  last  year;  disengaged, 
52,000  tons,  against  7100;  on  the  way  to 
this  port,  204,000  tons,  against  194,200. 
Recent  arrivals  of  wheat  from  Walla  Walla 
have  caused  offerings  of  wheat  at  San 
Francisco  at  $1.32J  for  No.  1,  while  the 
market  price  in  the  country  seems  to  re- 
main at  $1.40@$1.45.  Whatever  may  be 
the  actual  effect  as  shown  by  events,  ship- 
ments from  the  north  are  therefore,  theo- 
retically, a  present  element  of  weakness. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

,  Dec  1      ,  May  

Op.      CI.  Op.  CI. 

Tuesday  *1  4i  @1  41*  Jl  43*@1  41* 

Wednesday              1  39  @1  38  1  43*@1  40ft 

i  hursday    @    @  

Friday                     1  38*®  1  39*  1  41X®1  35'/, 

Saturday                  1  33   @1  38*  1  39   @1  38* 

Monday                    No  sales.  1  36  ®1  36* 

Tuesday                 1  S3  @1  36*  1  S7*@l  39* 

BARLEY. 
Prices  In  the  cash  market  have  fallen 
off  slightly  since  our  last  report,  and  there 
is  little  doing.  "  Futures  "  prices,  how- 
ever, have  gone  up  by  a  considerable  jump 
in  the  first  of  the  week. 

Feed,  fair  to  good   J  22*®  1  25 

Brewing  and  shipping   — -®1  27* 

Chevalier,  fair  to  choloe   1  55  @1  60 


BARLEY  FUTURE8. 

,  Dec  1      ,  May  , 

Opened  Closed.  Opened. Closed. 

Tuesday                  II  24*@1  24  »l  29*@1  97% 

Wednesday               1  22%®l  23*  1  26*@1  27* 

Thursday    ®    ®  

Friday                      1  22*@1  22*  1  27*®1  27* 

Saturday                   1  2l%®\  22*  1  27*@1  27* 

Monday                    No  sales.  No  sales. 

Tuesday                   128  <g  1  28*  No  sales. 

OATS. 

Quotations  personally  given  us  last  week 
were  somewhat  higher  than  those  gener- 
ally reported  and  were  influenced  some- 
what by  the  expectations  of  some  millers 
of  continued  rise,  unless  shipments  of  this 
description  from  the  north  should  happen, 
which  was  feared  but  hardly  expected. 
That  they  occurred,  however,  our  table 
of  produce  receipts  at  this  port  shows, 
and  their  influence  has  been  to  lower  quo- 
tations and  keep  dealings  at  about  the 
same  level  of  prices  as  has  existed  for 
some  time.  Local  stocks  decreased  1000 
tons  during  November. 

White  Oats   1  25  @1  30 

Blaok,  for  feed   ...  l  10  ®l  20 

Black,  for  seed   1  27*®  1  35 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  12*®1  22* 

Red,  fancy   1  25  @1  80 

CORN. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  also  decreased  con- 
siderably during  the  past  month;  Imports 
of  Western  and  considerable  variation  of 
quality  and  condition  of  California  stocks 
combine  to  disturb  this  market  and  give 
a  wide  range  of  prices. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice     @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  30  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  52* 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  15  ®\  25 

Egyptian,  White   1  25  ®1  85 

Western,  sacked,  yellow   1  30  @1  35 

Western,  sacked,  white   1  32*@1  35 

RYE 

la  sluggish  at  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   1  05  @1  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Prices  have  a  tendency  upward.  Forty 
tons  arriving  the  past  week  did  not  enter 
the  market,  having  been  bought  some 
time  ago  for  then  future  delivery. 

Good  to  choice   1  76®2  10 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras   4  20  ®  4  45 

Bak  rs'  Extras    4  10  @  4  20 

Oregon  and  Washington,  Family. . .  3  50  ®  3  75 

Bakers'   350  <a  4  00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Millers'  prices  to  wholesale  dealers: 

Bran,  »  ton   19  00@21  CO 

Middlings   22  00® 25  00 

Shorts,  California    21  50@22  50 

Barley,  Rolled    25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   30  00@31  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50®8l  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Shipments  by  boat  seem  likely  to  end 
soon  for  lack  of  stock,  without  prospect 
of  immediate  relief  to  the  market  by  rail. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  50@15  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13  50®  14  50 

Other  grades  same   11  00@13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   11  50@14  00 

Tame  Oat   11  00®13  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   9  00@11  00 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00®  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  O0@ll  50 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  65 

BEANS. 

Prices  on  dry  stock  are  firm.  Red  Kid- 
neys are  scarce.  Some  growers  are  ask- 
ing $3  for  large  Garbanzas.  The  wet 
stock  has  been  pretty  well  moved  off  this 
market  to  Southern  States. 

Prices  to  producers  for  choice  round  and  carload 
lots  on  wharf,  city: 

Pea,  100  n>s   8  00  @3  25 

Small  White   3  15  03  30 

Lady  Washington   2  75  ®3  10 

Pinks   2  40  @2  75 

Bayos   2  60  @2  85 

Red  Kidney   4  CO  @4  50 

Limas   4  25   ®4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85  ®4  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  85 

PEAS. 

It  is  believed  by  a  number  of  prominent 
and  reputable  dealers  here  that  Niles 
peas  have  practically  all  passed  out  of 
growers'  hands,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Green  variety.  Some 
sales  of  the  latter  by  jobbers  within  the 
last  week  are  reported  at  $1.70. 

For  choice  stock  in  city  dealers  are  paying: 

Green  Peas,  California   I  50  @1  65 

Niles  Peas   1  75  02  26 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  Is  quoted  by  largest  jobbing 
dealers  here  as  now  selling  at  lljc@12jc 
per  pound,  with  a  rising  tendency.  Larg- 
est dealers  say  that  the  farmers  by  a  little 
more  care  or  wind  force  in  screening  their 
seed  could  easily  beat  the  Utah  seed  for 
excellence,  and  command  the  export  mar- 
ket to  Australia. 
For  choice  seed  to  producers,  dealers  quote: 

Ptretl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  50®  11  50 
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Per  lb. 

Flax   2  @ 

The  following  are  selling  at: 

Canary,  in  original  packages   4'.,<a  jvj 

Rape   2  @  2)4 

Hemp   4  @  4S4 

POTATOES. 

The  control  of  Salinas  Burbanks,  as 
well  as  Merced  Sweets,  is  reported  to 
have  passed  from  growers  to  dealers,  so 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  continue 
quotations  of  prices  to  producers  in  this 
line.  Salinas  Burbanks  are  reported  to 
be  selling  from  the  dealers  who  control 
them  in  jobbing  lots  to  other  dealers  at 
from  $1.25  to  $1.35,  and  Merced  Sweets  at 
$1.25.  During  the  past  week  dealers  have 
shown  more  interest  in  River  Burbanks, 
and  prices  have  risen  somewhat  on  best 
grades,  which  are  selling  in  the  commis- 
sion street  at  as  high  as  75c  for  fancy. 

Principal  dealers  for  choice  large  lots  on  wharf, 
city,  are  paying: 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @  1  15 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   40  @  50 

River  Reds,  nominal   30  @  40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  #  cental  1  10  @  1  15 

Oregon   70  @  1  05 

VEGETABLES. 
Vegetables  are  scarce.  There  is  little 
demand  for  poor  stock  in  any  line,  but 
really  good  stock  brings  almost  any  rea- 
sonable price,  much  depending  upon  the 
dealer's  selling  ability  and  trade  connec- 
tions. Los  Angeles  Egg  Plant  and  Sum- 
mer Squash  have  the  field  to  themselves. 
Yellow  Eastern  Pumpkins  have  dropped 
decidedly.  On  the  whole  the  street  is  cold 
and  chilly  and  market  dull  and  dragging. 
Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 


Beans,  Lima,  ^  lb  

Beans,  String,  V  ft  

Beans,  Wax  

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  if*  100  lbs. 

Sprouts  

Cucumbers,  V  large  box  

Egg  Plant  

Garlic,  *  fl>  

Onions,  V  oental  

Okra,  Green,  ^  box  

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  tt>  

Peppers,  Chile,  V  box  

Peppers,  Bell,  $  box  

Squish,  Marrowfat,  $  ton  

Squash,  Hubbard,  $  ton   

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  $  ton. 

Tomatoes,  $  large  box  

Jerusalem  artichokes,  fb  

Rhubarb,  *  ft  


6  @ 
6  ® 


40 
40 
7 
60 
60 
!  00 


®  1  00 
®  10 
®  2Yi 
®  60 


@  75 
®  75 
@10  00 
8  00    @10  00 
8  00    @10  00 
40   @  1  00 

1*@   

4    @  5 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  ^  ft   7  @  7!4 

Beef,  cows   6  @7 

Veal,  large,  *  fb   7!4@  8W 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   854®  954 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9c;  wethers   8!4@  9VJ 

Lamb,     lb   9!4@10 

Hogs,  dressed   8!4@  9>/2 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows  : 

Cattle-Steers   ....8H@9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  7% 

Thin  Cows   4   @  5 

Calves,  large   iVi®  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)    5J4@  6 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   3M@  3tf 

Wethers   33S£@  4 

Lambs,  yearlings,     lb  (live  weight)         4  @  454 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6%@  6M 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6% 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6  @  6% 

Hogs,  feeders   5&@  5% 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7i4@  73£ 

GAME. 

Game  is  coming  in  plentifully  and  moves 
off  fairly  well. 

Canvas  Back  (3  00@6  00 

Red  Heads   1  50(g)2  00 

Mallard   2  00@2  50 

Sprigs.    1  50@2  00 

Widgeon   1  O0W1  25 

Small   75@1  00 

Teal   l  25 ml  50 

Black  Jacks   1  00®  I  25 

Hare   1  00®  1  25 

Cottontails   1  50f«9l  75 

Honkers   4  00@4  60 

Gray  Geese   2  50@3  00 

White  Geese   1  50®  

Brants,  large   2  00@2  50 

Brants,  small   1  00@1  50 

Doves.....   1  00®  

Snipes,  English   2  00®  

Snipes,  common   1  00@1  50 

Wild  Pigeons   1  25®  

Rabbits    1  00®  1  25 

Gray  Squirrels   65®  75 

Birds   20®  35 

Crane   5  00@6  00 

Terrapin   1  50@2  50 

Frogs   2  00@3  00 

POULTRY 

Came  through  the  Thanksgiving  time 
in  good  shape.  This  week  there  have 
been  five — some  say  six — carloads  of  East- 
ern stock  in  and  sold  at  prices  calculated 
to  make  the  stock  go.  Pour  cars  of  East- 
ern to  arrive  next  week  from  Monday  to 
Saturday  are  all  that  dealers  in  that  line 
expect  now.  First  class  young  California 
poultry  is  the  kind  now  in  demand  in  home 
line,  and  it  is  expected  the  demand  will 
continue  and  prices  be  good  next  week. 
Fancy  dressed  turkeys  still  meet  with 
ready  sale. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  from  lV4to2  1bs.  ; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2K  lbs.;  fryers,  254  to  3  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 


they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 
Dealers  quote  prices  for 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  ^  lb   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   18  @  21 

Turkeys,  dressed,  gobblers   18  @  22 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   5  00  ®6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®6  (0 

Fryers   4  50  ®5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,     dozen   3  00  ®4  50 

Ducks,  young,     dozen   4  50  (a  5  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  $  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen   1  00  @l  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  25 

BUTTER. 
Dealers  generally  agree  that  the  butter 
market  is  weak — just  why  does  not  so 
easily  appear,  though  country  advices 
(elsewhere  given)  are  of  considerable  poor 
stock,  and  large  quantities  of  firkin,  store 
and  pickled  roll  from  the  East  are  an- 
nounced to  arrive  soon,  this  market  being 
said  to  be  very  free  of  those  descriptions 
at  present. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

Creamery,  extras,  *  ft   31  @32 

Creamery,  firsts   30  @3I 

Dairy,  select  ,   29  @30 

Oairy,  firsts   27  @28 

Dairy  seconds   25  @26 

EGGS 

Have  come  down,  as  was  expected  by 
those  who  keep  the  run  of  seasons  by  fluc- 
tuations. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  38  ®40 
Oalifornia,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  32J4@36 

California,  good  to  choice  store   25  ®30 

Eastern   27  @28 

CHEESE 

Remains  scarce  and  firm. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  Bat,  new   15  ®16 

California,  good  to  choice   14  @14!4 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   15  ®16 

Eastern   15  @17 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 

The  bulk  of  California  produced  honey  is  sold 
for  Eastern  shipment  in  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bottom  price.  Small  lots  of  choice 
honey  that  can  be  used  in  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  delivery  point 
subject  to  agreement  for  comb: 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6(4 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4%.®  bya 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®  i% 

White  Comb,  lft  frames  10V4@U 

Light  Amber   9  ®10 

Dark  Comb  5  @6>4 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choloe,  light,  9  ft  26  @27!4 

Strictly  fancy  light  29  @30 

HOPS. 

All  parties  to  the  market  —  growers, 
dealers  and  brewers — are  awaiting  devel- 
opments. The  unsettling  element  in  the 
market  is  the  uncertain  number  of  thou- 
sands of  bales  contracted  at  from  10c  to 
15c,  some  of  which  contracts  run  out  this 
year,  which  can  be  sold  for  a  good  profit 
by  dealers  yet  at  less  than  present  paying 
prices. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washington  and  Oregon  25  @26 

Sacramento  24  @25 


Russian  River  

Sonoma   25  @27 

WOOL. 
Dealers'  prices  are: 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  ®15 

Mountain,  free  10  ®12 

Plains,  defective   7  @9 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Among  the  rather  new  features  in  ap- 
ples in  the  market  this  week  are  Sonora 
Spitzenbergs  from  Abbott's  ranch;  White 
Winter  Bellefleurs  (which  have  several 
other  names  according  to  the  locality  in 
which  they  are  grown),  and  Smith's  Cider 
from  Alviso,  and  the  same  variety  Belle- 
fleurs from  El  Dorado  county.  Grapes 
poorer  in  quality  than  in  appearance,  are 
disappearing  slowly  from  the  market; 
also  strawberries  and  raspberries.  In  a 
general  way  75c  is  the  top  of  the  market 
for  grapes.  Apples  are  rather  lower.  The 
market  is  dull. 
Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  fancy,  $4- tier  box   75®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-lb.  box. .  50®  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb  box.      25®  50 

Raspberries,  f»  chest   5  50®  7  00 

Grapes,  Cornichon,  $  crate.   50®  75 

Grapes,  Isabella,  $  crate   75®  1  25 

Grapes,  Black,  $1  crate   35®  75 

Grapes,  Muscat,  f>  crate   65®  85 

Grapes,  Tokay,  *  crate   75®  1  00 

Grapes,  Verdels,  $  crate   50®  65 

Grapes,  large  boxes   1  00®  1  75 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis   1  00®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,     box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  f(  box  or  crate   50®  75 

Pomegranates,  V  small  box.*   50®  75 

Quinces,     box   40®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  9  00@11  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  f.  chest   2  50®  4  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Jobbing  quotations  are: 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fancy,  6«<f@  7 

Apples,  standard  to  choice   4%@  6 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  @  4)4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   8!4@I3 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  ^  ft  ....  5V4®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   T/%®  8 

Figs,  10-ft.  box  75   @1  15 

Nectarines,  V  ft   *H@  5* 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  ®  714 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H®  5J£ 

Pears,  halves   5  @  9% 

Pears,  quarters  314®  iYt 

Plums,  pitted   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted.  $  ft    m®  2K 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4hi®  7 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2!^®2i4c;  40-50s,  5@5J4c ; 

I  50-60$,  3H@3^c;  60-708,  3«3V*c;  70-80S,  2yt@2%\ 

j  80-90s,  2®2!<c;  90-lOOs,  l!4@lXc. 

I  Figs,  White,  In  bulk   6J4®  7 

I  Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  H  lb   4M@  5H 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  move  slowly.  Auction  sales  by 
the  California  Auction  Co.  are  to  com- 
mence Monday,  December  15.  A.  Trost  of 
Palermo,  Butte  county,  has  some  notably 
well  colored  and  ripe  stock  here,  and 
Pogue  Bros,  of  Lemon  Cove,  Tulare 
county,  some  seedless  grape  fruit. 
Commission  prices: 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,     box   2  50@3  25 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  1  50@1  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  25@1  50 

Tangerines,  according  to  box  size   60®  1  50 

Jaffas   1  25®  1  50 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  $  box   2  00@2  50 

California,  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   1  00S1  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  $  boi   4  0OS4  50 

Grape  Fruit    2  25®3  00 


NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices  are: 

California  Almonds,  shelled  23  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  fl  ft  10!4@11!4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   7)4®  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   454®  5!4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  454®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   6  @  6!4 

Walnuts,  soft  shell,  f,  ft  11  @13!4 

Walnuts,  standard,     ft   9i4@lli4 


Produce  Report. 


Receipts  of  produce 
week  were: 
Wheat,  centals. .  .149 
Flour,  H  sacks....  134, 

Barley,  centals  192 

Oats,  centals   4 

Corn   3 

Rye   2, 

Buckwheat,  sacks.  1 

Beans   24 

Hay,  tons   1. 

From  Oregon : 

Wheat   6 

Flour   8 

Oats   19 


from  California  interior  for 


779  Potatoes,  sacks...  47,203 

782  Onions,  sacks   3,088 

487  Wool,  bales   687 

95'jl  Broomcorn   45 

4U0 1  Hops,  bales   244 

Mil  Alfalfa  Seed   56 

288iHides   4,866 

320  Pelts   9,950 

830[Wine,  gals  434,100 

2501  Barley   2,900 

760  Potatoes   836 

18u  Wool   3 


A  can  of  P  &  B 
Paint  will  preserve 
wood  work,  iron 
work  and  stone 
work,  longer  than 
a  barrel  of  anyother 
kind  of  paint.  P& 
B  Paint  is  made  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  pene- 
trating and  preserving — 
it  will  withstand  all  action 
of  the  elements,  chemi- 
cals, insects,  etc.  It  is  a 
paint  of  unusual  durability 
and  tenacity. 

Send  for  booklet.      1 8 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles.Cal. 
Pioneer  Block,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Oliver's 


d.MANZ-CD.  CHICAGO. 


Bonanza    Gang  F*1o\a/. 

A  first-class  tool  in  every  respect.  Fitted  with  10-inch  Bases  made  of  Oliver's  celebrated  Chilled  Metal. 
Beams  and  Axles  are  made  of  Steel.  Either  Chilled  or  Steel  Shares  can  be  furnished,  as  preferred.  Can  be 
changed  into  a  3-Gang  by  simply  removing  the  rear  Plow.       Steel  Bases  can  be  furnished,  if  desired. 

m*  NEW  CATALOGUE  JUST  OUT.      SEND  FOR  ONE.  1— > 

,  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  X3  &  15  Main  St.,  San  Francisco.  . 
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FORESTRY. 


The  Forest  Reservations  Menaced. 

By  A.  R.  Spractk,  Manager  of  the  Deciduous 
Fruit  Exchange,  in  the  Record  Union. 

A  critical  situation  exists  regarding 
the  status  of  the  proposed  forest  res- 
ervation including  the  drainage  area 
of  the  headwaters  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia streams.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  settlement  a  very 
large  tract  of  mountain  lands  with  the 
purpose  of  including  them  in  an  exten- 
sion of  forest  reservation  already  ex- 
isting ;  but  very  strong  influences  are 
at  work  to  defeat  this  benevolent  pur- 
pose of  the  Interior  Department.  Such 
withdrawal,  if  made  permanent,  will 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  great  lumber 
companies  who  are  seeking  to  acquire 
possession  of  these  lands  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  timber.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  large  lumber  areas  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains  have  been  al- 
most completely  stripped  of  their  tim- 
ber, the  lumber  kings  have  moved  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  by  all  manner  of 
indirections  are  seeking  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  our  mountain  timber.  This 
situation  would  cause  no  anxiety  were 
it  not  that  the  evidence  is  very  plain 
that  these  companies  are  using  their 
great  influence  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  the  order  by  the  Interior 
Department.  Important  San  Fran- 
cisco papers  are  pleading  their  cause 
and  they  have  also  secured  from  the 
State  Miners'  Association  a  resolution 
to  the  same  effect.  Unless  the  people 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  most  strongly 
indorse  the  Interior  Department's  or- 
der, there  is  great  danger  these  lum- 
bermen may  be  successful.  Nothing 
can  effect  the  great  valley  more  pro- 
foundly for  evil  than  the  deforest- 
ing of  the  mountain  slopes.  Southern 
Europe  presents  many  sad  testimonies 
to  the  evils  of  such  destruction  of  tim- 
ber ;  great  areas  that  once  supported 
a  teeming  population  are  now  abso- 
lutely barren,  being  covered  with  the 
debris  brought  down  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, the  slopes  being  robbed  of  the 
friendly  protection  afforded  to  the 
falling  snow  and  rain.  Even  southern 
California,  in  the  brief  time  afforded 
since  its  settlement,  shows  conclusively 
the  destructive  effect  of  denuding  the 
drainage  slopes.  A  small  stream  trib- 
utary to  the  San  Gabriel  river  has  two 
branches,  one  of  which  reaches  a  can- 
yon whose  slopes  have  been  robbed  of 
their  covering  of  brush  and  timber  by 
mountain  fires  before  the  forest  res- 
ervation was  established.  The  other 
reaches  up  a  canyon  whose  brush  and 
timber  remain  untouched  by  ax  or  fire. 
In  the  former  case  violent  rainstorms 
bring  down  from  bare  slopes  a  great 
deluge  with  mud  and  rocks,  which  are 
strewn  upon  the  plain  below,  con- 
verting to  a  desert  area  what  was  be- 
fore fertile  land  ;  then,  too,  this  stream 
dries  up  very  early  in  the  summer 
leaving  no  water  to  feed  the  summer 
fliw.  In  the  other  canyon  whose  slopes 
remain  untouched,  the  water  flows 
clear  throughout  the  winter  and  re- 
mains a  generous  stream  all  through 
the  summer  heats. 

This,  in  a  small  way,  illustrates  the 
changes  that  would  take  place  were 
the  mountain  slopes  of  California's 
northern  streams  robbed  of  their  cov- 
ering. Important  climatic  influences, 
too,  would  result  from  such  cutting 
down  of  timber  upon  these  slopes,  and 
all  for  evil.  Not  one  single  beneficial 
influence  could  result  from  such  de- 
struction of  timber.    The  work  of  the 

Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  In  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  take  internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
In  curing  Catarrh.   Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

P.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Interior  Department  as  shown  in  for- 
est reservations  already  established, 
makes  it  clear  that  in  no  other  way 
can  these  areas  be  so  well  protected 
both  from  accidental  fires  and  from  en- 
croachments of  lumber  companies. 
Doubtless  some  hardships  will  result 
to  individuals  from  such  extensions  of 
the  reservation,  but  the  instances  will 
be  few,  and  if  there  are  large  areas  of 
lumber  from  which  timber  may  be  re- 
moved without  detriment  to  the  dis- 
tricts adjacent,  a  proper  method  will 
be  put  in  force  by  the  department. 
Without  such  guardianship  over  these 
areas,  hardly  a  generation  will  pass 
before  the  most  lamentable  results  will 
follow.  The  resources  afforded  by  the 
industrial  advance  during  the  last  few 
years  make  it  easy  to  accomplish  in 
ten  years  what  would  have  taken  forty 
years  a  generation  ago,  so  that  if  no 
restraining  influence  is  exerted  these 
forests  will  be  devoured  by  the  giant 
mills  of  these  corporations  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation. 


Black  Leg  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  It. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


Chicago's  school  teachers  have  joined 
the  union.  After  a  debate  lasting  over 
four  hours  before  a  crowded  meeting, 
the  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  voted 
to  affiliate  itself  with  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Labor. 


Neuralgia  may  not  be  dangerous,  but  it  hurts. 
It  seems  to  tear  the  face  with  redhot  pincers. 
Stay  indoors  and  use  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller. 
The  blessed  freedom  from  pain  which  follows  can- 
not be  told.   

Washington  expects  an  influx  of 
lumbermen  and  lumber  workers  from 
Wisconsin. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


I  Can  Svll  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  Is.  Send  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  "o6.  Highest  references.  Offices  In  14  cities. 
W.  Al.  Catrander,2U02N'.  A.  Bldsr..  Philadelphia 


Telepnone  Main  19V. 
Blaka,  Morntt  dfc  Town* 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  88-87-89-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco.  Cil 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  *  TOWNS,  Loi  Angelei. 
BLAKE  McFALL  *  OO  Portland.  Or 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  FreBno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  stlfferand 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3X-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Sulky  Plow. 

14-lnch  or  I6-!nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-lnch,  6-foot  20-lnch,  6-foot  20- inch. 
HOOKER  «  OO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


An  extra  Bteel  share  with 
2  -  ai  each  plow.  Very  high 

JJJt:  ^IP^^V  tteel  landslde.  Double 
_r  '  J  ^Ss..  -  ^  shin  mould. 
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"Canton  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stubble. 

10-lnch,  11-inch.  12-luch  and  14-inch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


£  5 

D 


"Kentucky  '  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  A  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Sooth  Bend"  Chilled  Plow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. ' 

HOOKER  ft  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CURE  ;zf-  CANCER 

Safe— Sure— No  Humbug.  Remedy,  with  full  di- 
rections, bv  mail,  It;  or,  formula,  84.  Address,  The 
Anthony  Canoer  Co.,  538  Third  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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"Canton  Cllppei"  2  Fnrrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-Inch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  ft  CO.,  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


That 

represents  the 
labor  tared  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  reed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
sidd  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLL 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     /\\  Gen  l  Agta. 


[HOOKER  &  CO. 

16- IS  Drutnni  St. 
San  Framcisco 


Price,  10c  iu  stamps 


THE  "BOSS" 

TREE  PROTECTOR. 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm. 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and  quickly 
put  on  the  tree.  It  prevents 
Rabbits  from  destroying  your 
trues.  A  sure  protection  against 
frost,  sun-burn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily  re- 
moved; will  last  for  years. 

Send  for  samples. 

PRICES: 

12  Inches  long,  t  9  00  per  1000. 

14       "  "       10.00    "  " 

16       »  "       11.60  » 

18       "  "       12.50    "  " 

24       "  "       16.00  " 

30       "  "       17.80  " 


Agents  Wanted 
Everywhere, 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

450  8ANTA  FE  AVE.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  II  brary ,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strono  &  Co. 'a  "Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveat? 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
slgnments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  I860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  P  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTINf  We  furnish  all  stock  and  do  printing 
riufllinu.  at  the  following  prices:  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  tl-26.  1000  SI.76.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Faclflo  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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There  are  two  kinds 
of  Cream  Separators. 


The 

Sharpies 

T\ibula.r  Separators 

a.nd  the  others. 

The  Sharpies  has  a  plain, simple. effec- 
tive, easily  washed  bowl  that  can't  get  out 
'  of  order, because  it  has  no  complicated  parts. 
The  others,  without  exception,  have  com- 
plicated cones,  discs,  partitions  and  graters, 
difficult  to  wash  and  frequently  outoforder. 
The  difference  is  vast.  It's 
the  difference  be- 
ktween  success  and 
failure. 
"Talk"  won't  explain 
the  difference.      But  j 
thought  and  judgment 
and  experience  will.  We 
have  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated paper  that  will  help  you,  or 
we'll  send  you  a  Sharpies  Tubu- 
lar  and  let  you  try  it  for 
yourself. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.      West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  FIELD. 


Tobacco  Growing  in  Sonoma  County. 

The  first  batch  of  tobacco  at  the  Her- 
mitage Tobacco  Co.'s  establishment  is 
now  undergoing  the  curing  process  at 
the  company's  plant  in  Cloverdale,  and 
a  full  account  of  the  enterprise  is  given 
in  the  Reveille  :  Nearly  three  tons  of 
Havana  and  Sumatra  leaf  is  in  the  cur- 
ing room,  where  it  will  remain  several 
weeks  at  a  temperature  slightly  higher 
than  100°.  The  curing  room  has  a 
capacity  of  thirty  tons,  but  Mr.  Ahrens 
concluded  not  to  wait  until  more  of  the 
product  is  brought  down  from  the 
plantation  before  starting  fire  in  the 
big  furnace,  as  there  are  many  anxiously 
awaiting  to  see  the  tobacco  after  it  is 
thoroughly  cured  and  ready  to  be 
worked  up'by  the  manufacturer.  When 
taken  from  the  curing  room  it  must 
age  for  a  certain  time.  That  product 
now  in  the  curing  room  will  be  ready 
for  use  some  time  in  April  or  May 
next.  Wednesday  morning  at  9  o'clock 
the  fire  was  started  in  the  furnace  and 
everything  has  been  found  to  work 
satisfactorily.  No  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  the  temperature 
at  the  right  degree,  the  big  room  being 
as  thoroughly  air-tight  and  free  from 
draughts  as  lumber  and  building  paper 
can  make  it.  On  the  lower  floor  Mr. 
Ahrens  has  a  force  of  cigar  makers  at 
work  to  supply  the  excellent  trade  his 
goods  have  brought  him. 

The  first  crop  of  tent-grown  tobacco 
runs  about  180  leaves  to  the  pound.  In 
quality  and  texture  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  experts  as  coming  the  near- 
est to  that  famous  leaf  grown  in  Ha- 
vana. This  is  only  the  second  year  of 
growing  tobacco  under  tents,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  a  profitable  de- 
parture. At  the  Hermitage  plantation 
ten  acres  were  under  canvas  this  year. 
California  is  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  that  has  been  able  to  grow  the 
Sumatra  leaf  successfully — in  fact,  ex- 
perts say  the  Sumatra  seed  produces 
a  finer  leaf  here  than  in  its  native  coun- 
try. Heretofore  $8,000,000  has  an- 
nually gone  to  Sumatra,  but  now  that 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are 
favorable  in  California  it  may  reason- 
able be  predicted  that  it  will  not  be 
many  years  until  this  vast  sum  is  not 
only  kept  in  this  country  but  that  a 
goodly  portion  of  it  will  go  to  the  Cali- 
fornia producer. 

The  report  of  Prof.  George  Colby  of 
the  University  of  California,  to  whom 
samples  of  tobacco  grown  at  Hermitage 
were  sent,  shows  that  the  article  con- 
tains as  small  a  quantity  of  the  alkaloid 
as  is  found  in  some  of  the  typical 
tobaccos  of  the  United  States.  The 
Hermitage  tobacco,  Sumatra  leaf,  con- 
tained 3.11%  of  nicotine  in  water-free 
substance  ;  that  from  Sumatra,  2  38, 
while  that  grown  at  Berkeley  contained 
9.03%,  or  about  three  times  the  amount 
of  that  grown  on  the  Russian  river. 
The  report  on  the  Havana  leaf  was  : 
From  Hermitage,  2.63;  from  New 
York,  1.96 ;  from  Connecticut  3  35. 
This  is  considered  an  excellent  showing. 

This  company  has  about  100  acres 
under  cultivation,  besides  a  number  of 
farmers  in  this  section  have  put  out 


small  patches.  While  the  industry  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  yet  there  is  good 
assurance  it  will  soon  become  one  of 
the  leading  ones  of  this  section.  The 
Hermitage  Co.  has  invested  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  conducting  ex- 
periments, but  the  days  of  experiments 
are  over,  and  now  they  can  safely  say 
to  the  farmer  that  tobacco  can  be 
grown  with  such  success  in  this  locality 
that  the  profits  to  the  grower  will 
equal  and  perhaps  excel  any  other  in- 
dustry they  have  heretofore  engaged 
in.  Many  will  next  year  grow  tobacco 
on  their  ranches  and  will  find  a  ready 
market  for  the  product.  The  growers 
will  be  able  to  make  contracts  with  the 
company  at  figures  insuring  them  a 
good  return  for  their  labor.  There  is 
but  one  caution  given  them,  and  that  is 
not  to  put  out  a  greater  acreage  than 
they  can  properly  care  for.  When  the 
crop  is  gathered  they  must  be  barn  or 
shed  room  in  which  to  hang  it  up  until 
ready  for  market.  The  grower  should 
see  to  it  that  he  has  this  room,  as 
failure  to  provide  cover  at  that  time 
will  result  in  loss. 


HONESTY 

has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  I  look 
upon  the  success  of  my  Health  Tablets  as 
evidence  that  honesty  is  what  the  people 
want.  This  remedy  has  been  advertised 
very  little,  but  the  goods,  being  honestly 
made,  have  been  recommended  by  people 
until  the  sales  run  into  the  millions.  I 
have  confidence  in  mankind  as  I  have  in 
my  remedy,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  treat 
you  fairly  you  will  treat  me  the  same.  I 
have  taken  chances  in  thousands  of  cases 
of  dealing  with  people  whom  I  trusted  to 
their  honor  to  pay  me  after  they  have 
been  convinced  that  my  remedy  is  all  that 
I  claim  for  it.  I  am  now  going  to  make 
the  same  liberal  offer  to  you.  Just  drop 
me  a  postal  card  and  I  will  send  you  a  full 
size  package  of  my  Health  Tablets  and 
you  need  not  pay  for  them  until  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  the 
best  remedy  you  have  ever  tried,  for  the 
ailments  for  which  I  recommend  them.  It 
is  a  common  saying:  "Take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-night  and  you  will  be 
well  to-morrow."  It  is  true,  so  write  me 
to-day  and  I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  the 
tablets  to-morrow. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Special  attention  to  buying  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise for  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from 
San  Francisco.  Christmas  shopping  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Write  for  prices  and  further  informa- 
tion.  Bank  references. 


ROOT.  B. 

519  Mission  St.,  Room  406, 


BAIRD, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PAGE_ 

WHEN  IT'S  UP,  IT'S  UP 


for  a  long  time,  and  you  don' t  have  to  repair  Page 
Fence  for  years  to  come.  That' s  quite  a  saving  ■ 
PAHK  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  JHCn. 


The 


Fresno  Scraper. 


3S4-4-! 


Foot. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


rouR  FURS 

and  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

McMillan  fur  &  wool  co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS, 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.. 

San  Francisco,  Gal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lameness 

in  &J1  forms  and  Curb, 
Splint,  Spavin,  Sprained 
Cord,  etc.,  all  yield  readily  to 
and  are  permanently  cured  by 

Turtle's  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Nothing  equals  it  when  used  internally  for  Colic. 
Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle's  American  Condition  Powders 

— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  dis- 
eases arising  therefrom. 
TTJTTLE'S   FAMILY  ELIXIR   cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  lOO-page  book. 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,   33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48?  Ofarrell  St.,  San  Franclaro.  Cal. 

Heware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  pennine  but  Tuttle's 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  60  to 

PKYCE  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE  pa^^nctlr^No^nr^  !  MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 


1  pay 

no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  8U0.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies—the most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 

DROP  US   A  POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY.== 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Orange  F^ertilizers, 

Grape  fertilizers, 

Prune  fertilizers, 

Nitrate   of  Soda, 

Sulphate   of  Potash, 

Superphosphate,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  32-PAGE  CATALOGUE  AND  SPRAYING  CALENDAR,  FREE. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  fiat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  channels  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  inches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 

The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


3  or  4-Horse. 


W1UVABIE 


Weeds,  Works  under  Trees  Without  Side-drafts. 

6000  sold  in  six  years,  giving  the  highest  satU faction. 
For  orchard,  field  or  vineyard.  Furrows,  hills.  One 
horse,  convertible  into  2. 3,  or  4  horse  machines.  Cheap- 
est and  strongest  made.  Illustrated  circulars. 

614  HILL  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Malcolm  Macleod 


Gasoline, 
Distillate 

and 
Crude  Oil 
Engines. 


Adapted  for 

Pumping, 
Irrigating, 
Dairy  and 
all  Farm 
Uses. 

Write  for  informatum 
and  mention  this  paper 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Maltese  Goats. 

Consul  J.  H.  Grout  of  Valletta,  island 
of  Malta,  writes  that  he  has  recently 
received  a  number  of  letters  from 
parties  in  the  United  States  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Maltese  goat.  Probably 
in  no  country  has  the  raising  of  fine 
milch  goats  been  brought  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  as  in  these  islands. 
Stringent  local  regulations  require 
cleanliness  in  care  and  supervision  on 
the  part  of  veterinary  surgeons.  For 
its  milk  supply,  the  population  of 
Malta— amounting  now  to  very  nearly 
200,000  persons — relies  almost  wholly 
upon  the  goat.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  12,000  goats  in  these 
islands,  but  I  think  there  are  many 
more.  There  are  two  varieties,  the 
short  and  the  long  haired.  On  the  lat- 
ter class,  the  hair  is  often  4  and  5 
inches  in  length.  In  color,  Maltese 
goats  are  red,  white,  brown  and  black. 
There  are  no  regular  grazing  fields  for 
goats,  but  every  morning  the  herds  are 
driven  out  along  the  roads  and  hill- 
sides, where  they  pick  up  whatever 
they  can  find  in  the  way  of  weeds  or 
any  other  acceptable  edible,  which, 
however,  seldom  comprises  grass.  This 
is  supplemented  by  carob  beans  when 
the  herd  is  driven  back  to  shelter  at 
night.  How  the  Maltese  goat  can  give 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  it  does  upon  this  food  is  a  matter 
of  frequent  speculation.  An  average 
goat  produces  four  and  one-half  pints 
of  milk  per  day,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  five  pints.  The  height  is  about  2 
feet  6  inches,  while  the  weight  will 
often  reach  nearly  100  pounds.  The 
cost  of  a  good  milch  goat  in  Malta 
varies  from  $10  to  $25.  There  are  a 
few  cows  upon  the  islands,  but  their 
milk  is  thin  and'  watery,  on  acoount  of 
feed  being  so  costly.  No  special  at- 
tempt seems  to  be  made  by  the  natives 
to  preserve  strains,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  Maltese  goat  manages  to  keep  up 
its  reputation  for  looks  and  productive- 
ness. 


SMOKING  MEAT  WITH  A 
BRUSH. 


E.  Krauser  &  Bro.  of  Milton,  Pa., 
have  succeeded  in  liquifying  hick- 
ory wood  smoke,  so  that  all  meats 
formerly  smoked  by  Are— an  opera- 
tion occupying  days— can  now  be 
smoked  at  home,  In  a  few  hours. 
Krauser's  Liquid  Extractor  Smoke 
is  applied  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 
It  gives  hams,  sausages,  beef,  ba- 
con, fish,  and  whatever  Is  cured  by 
its  use,  a  finer,  sweeter  flavor.  It  is 
so  simple  to  apply  that  anyone  can 
do  it  and  the  meat  can  then  be  hung 
in  a  garret,  safe  from  smoke-house 
thieves,  and  no  loss  by  Are. 

For  further  information  concern- 
ing this  inexpensive  but  valuable 
liquid,  write  to  the  makers,  E. 
Krauser  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


BUGGYSHINE 

is  not  a  varnish,  but  a  varnish  invlgorator.  If 
your  rig  looks  dull  and  faded,  twenty  minutes' 
work  with  BUGGYSHINE  will  make  it  look  like 
new.  Anyone  can  apply  it.  Sample  enough  for 
two  buggies,  postpaid  25c,  P.  O.  order  or  stamps. 
Country  agents  wanted. 

J.  H .  WILIE,  612  Jones  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PRAYING 

Our  line  of  sprayers  ana  appli- 
ances fits  every  man's  needs. 
Hand.  Knapsack,  Bucket, 
Field,  Barrel,  and  Power 

spmyers.twenty  styles.  Bestnozzlee 
made.  Attachment*.  formulas,  etc. 
Selectthe  useful  and  reliable.  Catalog  free 
THE  SEATING  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

W*tt*magt*t»,  Ilcnion  $  UubWl, Chicago, 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  referenoe. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  in  CLOTH. 
Price,  ®2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PATENTS 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT? 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  8.  9. 


FOR  SALE. — One  registered  Jersey  bull  C  months 
old.  Chas.  C.  Perkins.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  — Percheron  BtalUon,  five  years  old, 
weight  1860  pounds  color  dark  steel  grey,  sired  by 
the  best  imported  stock  in  the  State.  This  animal 
1b  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  class.  F.  E.  Behr- 
man,  Alvarado,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  ft  UL'RHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeder!  and  Exporter..  Established  1878. 

A.  J.C.C.  JERSETS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard,  San  Gcronimo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  HULLS  FOR 
SALE.  Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 

BDLL8— Devons  and  ShorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSETS— The  best  A.J.O.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Thor- 
oughbred large  English  Berkshire  swine,  from 
imported  and  Eastern  stock.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SUTTON  BROS.,  Lodi.  Cal.  Bargains  on  Regist'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 


J.  L.  BOTJRLAND.  BiBhop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families.   Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 

Berkshires.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SWEEP8TAKE8  herd  at  State  Fair.  1902.  Get  the 
best  Poland-Chinas  from  S.  P.  Llndgren  &  Sons, 
KingBburg,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  A 
Co.,  Lot  Angelea.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

BREEDERS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Ed  en  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILE8  A  CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables vou  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  608  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.  Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
l  n cuba tor  and  Brooder.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

F^OR  SALE! 
50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.    Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  J  AS.  W.  McCORD,  H  ANFORD,  CAL 


inFAi  |N  name 

I L/ LrAL,  in  Ar.Tin 


IN  ACTION. 

SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE.. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO..  San  Jose.  Cal. 


TheSure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
In  Incubators.  Sen*  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  and  Tree  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Established 


IB  7  O. 


The  business  INCUBATOR  of  the  world  is  built  by  the 

JUBILEE  INCUBATOR  CO. 

We  build  the  KINO  OF  INCUBATORS  and  you  will  make  a  mistake 
if  you  place  your  order  for  an  Incubator  without  first  Investigating  the 
JUBILEE.   Our  catalogue  is  free;  send  for  it. 

Jubilee  Incubator  Co.,  517— 32nd  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  KAHCH,  SAH  AHSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  officially  Tested  Cows.    Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing;  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  inspectiou  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELE8,  CAL. 

A/|  I  n  I  A  MH  CDCn  THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
ITU  UL/\1>  LJ    rCCL'.  POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.    Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES. 

Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Scienc  e  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening;  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use:  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal:  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  I  his  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PET  A  Lin  A  INCUBATOR  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 

Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

■  — •   /VtflNUFACTURtiU     I  |  N   

X.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

BLACK  LEGINE 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$85.00  Buys  this  Boggy  at  RETAIL. 

Guaranteed  for  2  years.  Everything  that  goes  into 
it  is  of  the  best. 

DESCRIPTION.-Body,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarvcn  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top.  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 


$60.00 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


J> P R AYAND W H IT E WAS H  PUMPS 0FALL  KINDS 
imRCYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

fMfl  EASY  TO  OPERATE  U 

Standard  »  Pump  |; 

^  HAS  NO  COMPETITOR  ^|{M 

Wm        WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  \fH0iym« 


Of  ALL  KINDS  OF  SPRAYING 
GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC. 

|  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 


m 


W00 DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET  ST.  5AN  FRAN 


GREENBANK 


BEST    PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDERED  98,%'  CAUSTIC  SODA. 
PURE  POTASH. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared. 
New,  common-sense  dd ethod, 
not  expensive.  No  rare,  do 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  .law,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  •>*»• 

Fie  mine Bro*.,  chemists, 
Calo*  Kloek  T»rdn,      (  Mr III. 


December  6,  1902. 
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New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
TJ.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  18,  1902. 

713,910.— Wire  Splicing  Machine  —  J.  Barron, 
S.  F. 

713,843.— Salesman's  Lift— C.  A.  Bouok,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

713,951.  —  Hydrant  —  C.  L.  Burkhart,  Dayton, 
Wash. 

713.949.  — Grafting— J.  B.  Burrell,  Wrights,  Cal. 

713.950.  — Grafting— J.  B.  Burrell,  Wrights,  Cal. 
713,750.— EXCAVATOR— W.  Cole,  S.  F. 

714,102 —Clothesline  Prop-S.  J.  Day,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

713,628.— Chair  Foot  Rest- J.  C  Garrett,  S.  F. 
713,762  —  Tennis  Set  Holder  — O.  Haskell,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

713,638  —  Puzzle—  W.  Hepflnger,  Montesano,  Wash. 

713,775.— Bottle  Convbyor— Kuehnrich  &  Laur- 
sen,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

714,001.— Clothes  Drier— F.  S.  McDougall,  Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

713,902.— Oil  Burner— J.  H.  Morrlssey,  S.  F. 
713,793. —  Explosive  Engine  — J.  A.  Ostenberg, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
713,799  — Poultry  Fountain— J.  Reed,  Berkeley, 

Cal. 

714,038  — Process— J.  A.  Russell,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
714,016.— Ampere-Hour  Meter— W.  A.  Sherlock, 
S.  F. 

713,719  —  Hand  Truck— W.  G.  Tower,  Corona,  Cal. 
713.723.— Well  Rod  Protector— T.  R.  Vinzent, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


That  TormentlnK  Cold  that  made  you 
wretched  last  winter  will  not  come  baik  if  you 
take  Allen's  Lun?  Balsam  when  your  throat  Is 
raw  and  sore.  This  admirable  remedy  is  free  from 
opium.  Take  it  in  time. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

PINE    STOCK.  OF* 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO  ,  CAL. 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAGNER'S  NURSERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Fine  stock  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

BIG  CORSICAN  and  ROSEMONT,  the  largest  and 
best  Strawberries  grown 
Can  also  furnish  plants  of  the  following:  The 
Great  Washington,  The  "arling,  Echo,  New  York. 
Johnson's  Early  and  Gibson.  All  fine,  large  ber- 
ries and  of  fine  flavor  and  good  yielders.  For 
prloes,  address: 

S.  8.  SLOAN,  Boulder  Creek,  C»l. 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  la  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old    Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 

1_ .    p.  SANDERSON, 
Cor.  12th  St  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL- 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  REINHOLDT,         PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 

jt  ESTABLISHED  1876,sC,< 

Myrobolan 

Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 

Haywards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES. 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 

Root  a  Specialty. 
Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


Aph 


is  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

for  grafting;  other  Walnuts  on. 

Wlammoth  Blackberries. 

SUGAR   PRUNES,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Almonds.  Etc 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES,      T  J.  TRUE,  Prop. 
Forestvllle,  Cal. 

Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  .'Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 
Booms  20-31,  7th  Floor. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 
AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 
Rural  Box  61. 


W.  J.  KM  BKKE, 

El  Monte,  Cal. 


Crimson  Rhubarb 

Root  Bulbs  for  sale.  The  best  and  earliest  variety 
grown  In  Alameda  county.  Farmers  are  making 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

per  acre  annually.  Our  roots  produce  rhubard  one 
year  from  planting.  Price  25  cts.  for  18;  $13  per  1000 
roots.   SMITH  &  FUNCHEON,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


TREES. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT,  PRUNE, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG.  APRICOT. 


Grape  Vines, 
Logan  Berry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,     HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FRESNO  ^  NURSERIES, 

.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

 WE   OFFER    THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  I^oots 

"All  Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 
PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR    NEW    DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   AND    PRICE  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard, 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONB,  JOHN  121. 


TILTON  APRICOT. 

THE  GREAT  FROST  RESISTER. 

EQUALING  MOORPARK  in  Size. 

PROLIFIC  as  the  Royal. 

BEAUTY  and  FLAVOR  Unsurpassed. 

PLANTERS  SHOULD  WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE 
DESCRIPTIVE  OF  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  APRICOT. 

We  Offer  the  Host  Complete  Line  of  DECIDUOUS 
TREES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CATALOCUE  AND   PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 


OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 


SALEM,  OREGON. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  J*  J* 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

••Get  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEn." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  82.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Bine  Grass, 
Australian  Bye  Grass,  Beet. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Hail. 


Catalogue  Q 


Every  horticulturist 
should  have  It.  40  pages 
of  new  information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 
San  Dlmas,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,.  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


It  cost  us 
years  and 
dollars  to 
originate 
the  famous 


myrna 
Fig  Trees 

The  benefit  is  now  yours.   We  grow 
them  by  the  thousands,  guarantee 
them  true  to  name  and  sell  in  anv 
quantity.  There  is  money  in  them.  Write. 
RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

And  roots  by  the  thousand,  including  the 
well  known  Rupestris  St.  George  variety. 
Write  for  prices  of  any  variety  you  want. 
Our  800  acres  supplies  everything  grown 
in  nurseries. 

Send  4c      For  larSe  illustrated  litho- 
graphed  catalogue  of  decid- 
uous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES. 

GEO.  C.  KOEDING,  Prop. 
Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


California 
Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  82. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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Deere  Corn  Shelters 


Junior  Two=Hole  Shelter,  flounted 


Prices  Quoted  on  Application, 


Dccrc  Implement  Co. 

309  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ESIGNED  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  large  or  small  user.  Sizes 
from  one  to  four-hole  are  carried  in 
stock.  In  the  construction  of  these 
Shellers,  as  in  all  Deere  goods,  only  the  very- 
best  material  is  used  and  no  machine  leaves 
the  factory  until  it  has  been  thoroughly 
tried,  inspected  and  tested,  and  every  part 
known  to  be  in  perfect  working  order.  The 
importance  of  this  is  readily  appreciated 
by  shellermen  who  have  had  experience  in 
starting  new  machines. 

The  cobs  are  not  crushed  or  broken,  but 
left  whole  and  in  a  desirable  condition  for 
fuel,  while  the  corn  thus  shelled  is  left  more 
perfect  in  the  grain  itself.  Tempered  steel 
springs  automatically  hold  each  ear  of  corn, 
whether  small  or  large,  in  contact  with  the 
shelling  wheels  until  corn  is  removed,  when 
cob  is  immediately  released  without  further 
expenditure  of  power. 

A  point  to  consider  is  repairs.  We  carry 
a  stock  in  San  Francisco  and  can  fill  orders 
without  delay. 

¥^ 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTER. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 

a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   81  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaee  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 
Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 

even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


W.  &  P.  ROOFING. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  sample  of  our  W.  &  P.  Roofing, 
and  to  tell  you  its  advantages  over  all  others. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO. 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  50   HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  -4-11   market   St.   San  Francisco. 


Portable  tiolijes. 

No.  47  has  two  Inside  doors 
and  one  outside.  Three 
rooms  and  three  windows. 
Weight  4800  pounds  packed 
for  shipment. 

A  Very  Convenient  and 
Inexpensive  House. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Price  List. 

BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO. 

Washington  Street, 
bet.  1st  and  2nd, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Office: 
40  New  Montgomery  Street. 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


8HIF  and  STEAMBOAT 
WOBK. 


PIPE  ODTTI1TG,  Etc. 

183-185-187  Fremont  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  YKAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Peach  Worm  Pictured. 

Our  readers  have  already  been  generally  informed 
of  how  the  peach  moth  manages  to  worry  itself 
through  the  year  and  how  it  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  possible  to  almost  stop  its  injuries  by  spraying 
with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  as  late  in  the  winter  as  it 
can  be  done  without  burning  the  opening  buds.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Clarke  in  his 
special  studies  made  last  winter  in  Placer  county 


the  magnifier,  see  how  he  becomes  restless  as  the 
spring  weather  approaches  and  opens  his  burrow. 
This  is  the  time  to  spray.  Then  take  a  look  at  the 
worm  with  a  stronger  magnifying  glass.  If  he  is 
not  killed  by  the  spray,  he  comes  out  of  his  burrow 
and  wanders  around  seeking  his  breakfast,  and  bores 
into  a  young  shoot  which,  when  it  feels  his  work, 
wilts  its  leaves  and  stops  growth.  After  becoming 
fully  grown,  he  comes  out,  finds  a  lot  of  curly  bark 
and  forms  a  cocoon  in  such  shelter,  and  this  cocoon 


cess  was  not  observed  in  any  case  to  extend  down 
the  twig  more  than  an  inch,  and  the  same  worm 
would  attack  many  twigs.  Frequently,  also,  as  in 
the  first  generation,  the  worm  would  merely  bite  into 
the  twig  a  short  distance  and  then  withdraw,  not 
having  reached  the  pith.  The  worms  act  thus  as 
"  twig  borers  "  for  a  period  covering  about  twenty 
days,  and  then  seek  the  fruit,  if  any  is  on  the  tree. 
If  there  is  no  fruit  on  the  tree,  then  the  whole  life  of 
the  worm  will  be  spent  as  a  "  twig  borer,"  and  the 


w 


Twig  showing  winter  burrow,  natural  size. 


The  same  burrow,  enlarged. 


The  same  burrow  laid  open,  showing  worm  beginning  spring  work. 


Worm  greatly  enlarged. 


Section  of  twig,  showing  burrow  of  bud-worm.      Wilting  following  attack  of  bud-worm. 


The  pupa.   Dorsal  and  ventral  views. 
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Loss  caused  by  adjacent  unsprayed  orchard. 


Pupation  place  and  cocoon. 
The  Life  History  of.  the  Peach  Worm  Illustrated  and  Effect  of  Spraying. 


Eggs  of  later  moth  in  position  on  twig. 


under  the  auspices  of  the  State  University.  His 
bulletin,  which  has  just  been  published,  gives  the  life 
history  in  very  satisfactory  details  and  all  peach 
growers  should  have  it.  What  we  propose  in  this 
place  is  to  give  a  few  pictures  from  the  bulletin 
which  will  show  the  busy  man  at  a  glance  how  the 
thing  works,  and  why  it  can  be  best  killed  at  just  the 
time  indicated.  First  see  the  base  of  the  twig  where 
the  worm  locates  his  winter  burrow;  then  apply  the 
magnifier  and  see  how  he  raises  a  small  chimney  of 
refuse.    Then  cut  open  the  burrow  and,  still  using 


shelters  his  pupa  or  resting  stage.  Both  front  and 
back  views  of  this  pupa  are  shown,  much  enlarged. 
After  a  short  time  in  the  pupa  stage  the  moth  ap- 
pears and  seeks  places  for  egg  laying.  Mr.  Clark 
shows  that  these  eggs  were  generally  placed  in  the 
new  twigs  near  the  bases  of  the  leaves.  In  about 
ten  days  the  new  worms  appear  and  would  select  a 
place  a  short  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  twig  and 
eat  into  it  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  bore  into  the  pith, 
and  then  follow  down  the  pith  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  generation  of  worms  did.    This  boring  pro- 


damage  of  this  kind  becomes  all  the  more  evident. 

This  investigation  shows  that  it  is  the  worms  which 
come  from  eggs  laid  early  in  May,  attack  the  fruit 
early  in  June,  while  a  later  generation  still  comes 
from  eggs  laid  on  the  stems  of  the  fruit  and  the 
worms  enter  the  fruit  immediately  after  hatching 
and  reach  full  growth.  The  moths  from  these  worms 
lay  the  eggs  from  which  the  worms  hatch,  which 
take  refuge  in  the  bark  burrows  and  thus  reach  the 
condition  shown  in  the  pictures  with  which  our  story 
began. 
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The  Week. 

Two  rainstorms  have  covered  the  upper  parts  of 
the  State  since  our  last  writing,  but  have  not  reached 
the  south — unless  the  one  now  moving  around  the 
horizon  reaches  there.  In  the  rain  area  the  ground 
is  rather  wet  for  working  in  some  localities,  while  at 
the  south  it  has  been  too  dry  to  work  well.  There  is 
a  glorious  start  of  feed  in  the  central  and  upper 
parts  of  the  State  and  the  live  stock  interests  bid 
fair  to  have  exceptional  advantages.  Early  sown 
grain  is  also  adding  notably  to  the  verdure  of  the 
winter  landscape,  and  while  the  Mississippi  valley 
had  to  endure  a  zero  temperature  last  week,  grow- 
ing weather  extended  all  through  the  California 
valleys  and  foothills.  The  holidays  will  have  their 
customary  environment  of  green  and  bloom. 

Low  ocean  freights  and  low  visible  supplies  of  both 
wheat  and  barley  in  California  naturally  give  a 
strong  tone  to  the  market  and  considerable  buoyancy 
to  futures.  The  Produce  Exchange  reports  that  on 
December  1  there  was  only  about  half  as  much  wheat 
and  barley  on  hand  as  upon  the  same  date  last  year: 
rye  and  oats  were  even  in  less  ratio,  while  beans  are 
in  excess  of  last  year's  figures.  Bran  is  lower.  Hay 
is  still  in  short  local  supply  for  lack  of  cars  and  the 
price  has  advanced.  Meats  are  quiet  and  steady, 
excepting  hogs,  which  are  in  light  receipt  and 
firmer.  Butter  shows  downward  disposition  and  is 
weak,  and  cheese  is  less  strong,  while  eggs  are  hold- 
ing steady.  Poultry  is  in  good  supply  and  fair 
strength.  Potatoes  and  onions  unchanged.  The 
fresh  fruit  market  is  not  notable,  but  dried  fruits  are 
strong,  with  much  activity  in  prunes  and  raisins. 
Hops  have  settled  down  to  quietness,  but  honey  is 
restless  under  obvious  scarcity  of  supplies.  Wool  is 
unchanged. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  continued  active 
and  interesting  until  its  close  on  Friday  evening. 
The  attention  throughout  was  very  good  and  by  vot- 
ing to  have  two  conventions  a  year — one  in  the  spring 
in  southern  California  and  one  in  the  autumn  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State — the  members  showed  their 
belief  in  the  interest  and  value  of  the  convocations. 
On  Friday  afternoon  the  assemblage  visited  the 
State  University  at  Berkeley  and  many  expressed 
themselves  surprised  at  the  extent  and  variety  of 
opportunities  for  technical  education  provided.  We 
have  on  other  pages  of  this  issue  several  important 
addresses  which  were  made  at  the  convention,  and 
others  are  to  follow. 

Another  item  of  legislation  which  is  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  the  trouble  the  Sacramento 
river  fruit  growers  have  had  with  the  commission 
merchants  of  this  city  this  year,  is  the  effort  which 
will  be  made  by  Assemblyman  Wright  of  Santa  Clara 
county  to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  law  establishing 


a  free  public  market  in  San  Francisco.  The  bill  was  | 
passed  creating  such  a  market  and  leaving  to  the 
Harbor  Commissioners  the  duty  of  setting  apart  the 
proper  space  on  the  water  front  for  this  purpose. 
Somehow  or  other  this  space  was  never  designated, 
and  it  has  been  held  that  interested  tradespeople  had 
prevailed  with  the  Commissioners  to  prevent  their 
setting  aside  a  space.  But  whatever  the  case,  As- 
semblyman Wright  has  prepared  a  bill  which  specifi- 
cally bounds  and  sets  apart  space  for  this  free  mar- 
ket, so  there  can  be  no  evading  it  if  it  is  enacted. 
The  property  designated  is  the  blocks  bounded  by 
Pacific,  Davis  and  East  streets,  and  this  space  must 
be  occupied  by  the  free  market  after  July  1,  1903. 

Wheat  from  the  northern  regions  of  the  coast  is 
coming  to  San  Francisco  to  enjoy  the  local  activity 
and  help  out  the  short  supply.  A  Portland  dispatch 
last  week  says  this  unprecedented  movement  of  wheat 
from  that  port  to  San  Francisco  continues,  and 
another  large  cargo  will  be  dispatched  in  a  few  days. 
The  steamer  San  Mateo  is  working  in  this  line,  bring- 
ing down  full  cargoes  of  wheat. 

Colorado  has  secured  a  decision  in  favor  of  her 
State  law  which  prohibits  the  importation  of  cattle 
or  other  live  stock  into  the  State  from  points  south 
of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude  between  April 
and  November  unless  they  show  clean  bills  of  health. 
The  law  was  attacked  as  unconstitutional  and  also  as 
antagonistic  to  interstate  commerce  law  and  the 
animal  industry  law,  but  the  United  States  court 
held  the  law  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  right  of 
the  State  to  protect  its  own  citizens. 

The  Water  and  Forest  Convention  in  this  city  last 
week  was  fairly  attended  and  actively  occupied  with 
preparations  for  enforcing  its  claims  for  enactment 
of  new  water  laws  and  for  funds  for  investigation 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  An  earnest 
effort  toward  these  ends  may  be  expected  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  Texas  fever  quarantine  is  to  be  lifted  from  a 
large  area  of  the  State.  Dr.  Blemer,  State  Veter- 
inarian, has  received  news  from  Washington  that  be- 
ginning January  1st,  cattle  from  Kern,  Tulare, 
Kings,  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced  and  Monterey  coun- 
ties will  be  permitted  shipment  to  outside  points 
provided  they  pass  special  inspection  for  contagious 
and  infectious  diseases.  F.  E.  Twining,  special 
Inspector  for  Fresno  county,  says  with  refer- 
ence to  the  provision  for  local  inspection  that  the 
inspectors  will  probably  be  county  inspectors  and 
will  have  to  be  men  on  whom  the  Federal  authorities 
can  rely  and  who  are  satisfactory  to  those  authori- 
ties. When  a  cattleman  wishes  to  ship  stock  he  will 
have  to  send  word  to  the  county  inspector  of  that 
fact,  and  the  inspection  of  the  stock  will  then  be 
made  before  the  cattle  can  be  shipped.  Dr.  Twining 
says  that  Fresno  county  is  practically  free  from  the 
disease,  occurrence  only  being  found  in  a  narrow 
area,  which  will  be  locally  quarantined. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  de- 
cision which  forbids  a  man  to  take  subterranean 
water  from  beneath  his  land  and  sell  at  a  distant 
point.  The  Court  holds  that  the  owner  of  land  may 
develop  artesian  water  on  his  premises  for  all  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  land — irrigation,  power, 
pleasure  and  domestic  use.  Beyond  this  he  cannot 
go  if  such  additional  development  reduces  the  flow  or 
quantity  of  water  of  his  neighbors'  wells.  In  other 
words,  he  cannot  make  a  commercial  commodity  of 
water  and  sell  it  to  the  detriment  of  surrounding  or 
adjacent  land  owners.  The  application  seems  to  be, 
unless  the  lawyers  can  get  another  twist  on  it,  that 
as  part  of  the  Riverside  orange  orchards  are  irri- 
gated with  water  from  wells  located  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county,  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether 
this  water  will  continue  to  flow  in  the  ditches  that 
have  their  beginning  east  of  San  Bernardino  and 
their  ending  amid  the  orange  groves  of  Riverside. 
It  is  said  that  millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  this 
question.  The  fact  that  Riverside  corporations  own 
in  fee  simple,  or  have  long  leases  of  the  water  bear- 
ing lands,  seems  to  cut  very  little  figure,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  holds  that  water  can  not  b%  taken 
from  the  land  where  produced,  if  such  taking  destroys 
or  lessens  the  water-bearing  capacity  of  neighboring 
I  lands,  to  the  injury  of  the  owners  thereof. 


OUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Whitewash  and  Rabbits. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  spring  I  whitewashed  a  lot 
of  year  old  apple  trees  and  put  salt  in  the  whitewash 
to  make  it  stick.  The  rabbits  at  once  commenced  to 
gnaw  the  bark  of  tfie  trees,  presumably  for  the  salt, 
as  they  did  not  touch  them  before,  and  did  not  touch 
any  other  trees  around  that  were  not  whitewashed. 
If  you  can  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  me  a  recipe  for 
making  whitewash  containing  some  ingredient  that 
will  make  it  stick  to  the  trees.  In  your  book,  "  Cali- 
fornia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  you  give  a 
formula  for  making  whitewash  including  salt  and 
tallow;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  tallow  would 
repel  the  rabbits  enough  to  overcome  their  liking  for 
the  salt  or  not.  I  Would  like  to  whitewash  the  trees 
at  once  to  keep  the  sun  off  them  while  they  are  with- 
out leaves,  and  also  to  use  something  that  will  keep 
the  rabbits  away.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  white- 
wash young  trees  (as  soon  as  they  are  set  out,  so  as 
to  keep  them  from  sunburning,  and  would  the  buds 
start  all  right  thrdugh  a  coat  of  whitewash  contain- 
ing ingredients  that  will  be  sure  to  make  it  adhere  ? — 
T.  W.  L.,  Littlerock,  Los  Angeles  county. 

To  the  Editor y— I  have  forty  acres  planted  to 
young  fruit  trees.  12-inch  protectors  around  the 
trees,  but  the  rabbits  are  gnawing  above  the  pro- 
tectors. Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  known 
wash  or  spray  to  prevent  further  damage  and  the 
best  way  to  apply  it  ?— M.  B.  Carrington,  Fresno 
county. 

The  addition  of  the  tallow  to  the  whitewash,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  old  and  malodorous,  will  have  the  effect 
of  repelling  rabbits  just  as  any  old  rancid  grease  will 
do.  If  you  could  use  any  such  ill-smelling  grease 
with  the  whitewash  it  would  make  it  sufficiently 
tenaceous  and  would  saponify  the  caustic  lime,  so 
that  it  could  perhaps  be  safely  used  on  new  bark  and 
dormant  buds.  It  would,  however,  be  essential  not 
to  use  grease  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the  lime 
would  saponify,  or  this  might  be  injurious  to  the 
young  bark.  An  absolutely  safe  application  for 
young  and  tender  bark  can  be  made  by  using  one- 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  whale  oil  soap  to  one  gallon  of 
water,  dissolving  the  soap  in  hot  water  and  then 
stirring  in  Spanish  whiting  until  the  mixture  has  the 
consistency  of  paint.  This  will  keep  the  bark  from 
sudburning  and  the  whale  oil  will  repel  the  rabbits, 
as  they  are  very  fastidious  about  biting  anything 
which  has  an  ill  savor. 

Improving  Barley. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  some  Chevalier  seed  bar- 
ley from  this  year  and  some  from  last  year,  but  last 
year's  seed  is  the  longest  and  best.  Now  if  I  mix  the 
two  together  will  they  cross  and  improve  or  will  it 
make  any  difference  at  all  ?  If  I  take  my  seed  bar- 
ley and  mix  it  with  some  other  barley  grown  in  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  valley,  would  that  be  better  than 
changing  all  the  seed  ? — Reader,  Salinas. 

Mixing  the  barley  seed,  as  you  suggest,  would  not 
have  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  product. 
Both  years'  seed  will  produce  fine  barley,  providing 
the  growing  season  this  year  is  favorable,  nor  would 
you  produce  any  effect  by  mixing  any  seed  from 
another  part  of  the  valley  with  yours.  If  there  is 
any  advantage  in  changing  seed  it  would  be  better  to 
change  it  all.  The  result  of  crossing  varieties  does 
not  appear  immediately  in  the  improvement  of  the 
whole  product,  but  there  may  be  occasional  kernels 
which  are  improved,  and  to  fix  the  improvement 
plants  must  be  grown  from  these  particular  kernels 
and  the  best  selected  until  you  have  enough  of  the 
new  variety  to  sow  a  larger  piece,  and  in  that  way 
get,  after  a  while,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  im- 
proved seed.  Change  for  the  better  will  not  be  man- 
ifested immediately  on  a  large  scale  as  you  suggest. 

Situations  for  the  English  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  the  English  walnut  thrive 
near  Rincon,  Riverside  county?  The  soil  is  loose  silt, 
bluish  in  color,  which  never  bakes.  The  water  is 
from  8  to  20  feet  below  the  surface.  I  believe  the 
soil  is  suitable,  but  is  it  too  far  from  the  coast  and 
therefore  too  warm,  or  are  there  other  objections 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar? — Reader,  Riverside. 

The  distance  from  the  coast  mentioned  would  not 
of  itself  constitute  unsuitability  for  this  tree,  for  wal- 
nut trees  are  bearing  in  suitable  soiis  and  climate 
much  farther  from  the  coast  tha'j  that.  They  are 
also  doing  very  well  in  the  inte  rior  heat  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  foothills,  altr.ough  the  same  vari- 
ety which  is  largely  grown  ne  ar  the  coast  often  suf- 
fers from  sunburn  in  the  summer  and  from  cutting 
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back  of  the  new  wood  by  frost  in  the  winter.  In  such 
places  the  French  varieties  have  been  found  more 
hardy  and  satisfactory.  These  Varieties  are  also 
gaining  in  popularity,  even  in  the  southern  coaist  dis- 
trict. It  is  dangerous,  however,  for  a  walnUt  tree 
tb  nave  standing  water  within  £  feet  of  the  surface. 
It  is  generally  calculated  that  the  tree  should  haive 
12  or  15  feet  of  soil  free  from  hardpan  or  water,  and 
then,  except  in  localities  with  heavy  rainfall,  be 
assured  of  its  moisture  supply  by  regular  irrigation. 
Walnut  trees  are  not  satisfactory  if  the  water  sup- 
ply is  either  excessive  or  deficient,  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  plant  unless  just  the  right  degree  of  moisture  can 
be  assured.  Die-back  is  common  among  trees  unfa- 
vorably suited  in  this  respect,  and  such  trees  are 
unprofitable.  Even  with  water  at  12  feet  or  so  from 
the  surface,  the  tree  must  have  irrigation  in  order 
that  the  Upper  layer  df  the  soil  rhay  be  able'  td  fur- 
bish td  the  rodts  the  plant  fdod  which  is  tiecessar'y. 


The  Thanksgiving  Citrdi  Falf; 

The  formularities  of  roman  type  and  the  dull 
monotony  of  black  printers'  ink  can  not  give  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  citrus  element  of  the  fair. 
Only  a  colored  picture — one  or  more — could  do  that. 
Of  that  element  an  abundance  has  been  written  else- 
where, and  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  given 
voice  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  managers  over  the 
immediate  practical  results,  which  is  the  thing  after 
all.  But  there  were  some  other  features  in  addition 
to  the  citrus  which  were  of  much  value  in  catching 
the  attention  of  the  crowds  and  directing  it  to  the 
main  things. 

Tulare  county  had  the  piece  de  resistance  for  exhi- 
bition in  the  end  of  the  nave,  and  her  exhibit,  as  an 
almost  purely  citrus  exhibit,  was  equal  in  quantity 
and  artisticness  to  her  opportunity  for  display.  One 
of  the  most,  attractive  feature's  of  it  was  the  orange- 
cdlored  electric  sign,  "Tulare  County,"  dn  the  end 
wall  just  beyond  and  over  the  canopy-covered,  im- 
mense basket  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  citrus  display 
was  made,  and  around  which  other  artistic  features 
of  it  were  laid  out  and  surrounded  with  a  low  railing. 
Besides  apples,  persimmons  and  Japanese  oranges 
with  which  the  display  was  sprinkled,  a  notable  feat- 
ure of  it  was  the  large  number  of  immense  red  pome- 
granates in  both  jars  and  a  line  at  the  base  of  the 
railing  around  the  display  like  a  border,  most  of 
them  the  product  of  the  C.  H.  Claubes  ranch  at  Por- 
terville,  on  which  it  is  said  there  are  six  or  seven 
acres  of  the  trees.  Another  striking  feature  was 
the  limes  in  quantity  used  in  the  decorative  figures, 
which  were  from  the  Lewis  creek  ranch  of  John 
Tuohy.  In  addition  to  its  artistic  display,  Tulare 
county  put  up  one  of  the  large  displays  of  oranges  in 
boxes,  packed  ready  for  market.  But  the  most  val- 
uable feature  of  the  exhibit  of  Tulare  county  was  the 
association  of  Porterville,  Lindsay,  Exeter  and 
Lemon  Cove  in  unity  in  the  development  of  the  citrus 
region  of  the  county  made  evident  by  this  exhibit. 

Fresno  county's  display  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
extensive,  with  enough  other  exhibits  in  addition  to 
the  citrus  to  give  a  truthful  idea  of  at  least  the  fruit 
advantages  and  productions  of  the  county.  The 
thoroughly  businesslike  and  comprehensive  way  in 
which  it  was  made  also  helped  to  perfect  the  picture 
of  the  county.  The  beautiful  size  and  color  of  the 
Red  Emperor  table  grapes,  from  a  woman's  vine- 
yard, mind  you,  made  perfectly  evident  the  truth  of 
the  story  of  $13,000  receipts  this  year  from  a  thirty- 
acre  vineyard  of  them — over  $400  an  acre.  These, 
and  Roeding's  packed  Calimyrna  figs,  Persian 
quinces,  a  great  dried  fruit  exhibit  in  general,  the 
kumquat  (or  little  pear-shaped  orange)  tree  in  full 
bearing,  and  Roeding  &  Gower's  olive  oil,  all  helped 
to  make  a  good  exhibition  of  a  great  county. 

Kern  county's  display  was  in  one  respect  the  direct 
antithesis  of  those  of  Tulare  and  Fresno.  It  possessed 
the  artisticness  of  nature.  That  was  all  it  seemed  to 
need  to  make  it  attractive.  The  El  Cajon  oranges 
are  of  such  a  deep  color  as  to  attract  attention  any- 
where without  arrangement — a  true  orange  color; 
while  those  from  San  Emidio  are  a  fine  contrast  in 
yellow.  The  lemons  raised  in  the  county  are  superior 
ones,  as  one  of  the  largest  lemon  buyers  of  the  State, 
after  thoroughly  sampling  them,  testified  by  buying 
them  during  the  fair.  Kern  was  among  those 
which  showed  oranges  in  boxes,  ready  for  market. 
A  notable  advance  attraction  for  the  citrus  show 
was  a  large  pumpkin,  with  a  trace  of  olive  in  its 
color,  on  which  was  a  very  good  map  of  the  county 
in  black.  Like  Fresno,  Kern  makes  strong  use  of 
collections  of  photographs  in  her  presentations  of  her- 
self. A  9-foot  long  stalk  or  bunch  of  alfalfa  was  also 
a  part  of  the  exhibit,  and  a  very  characteristic  one 
for  Kern  county. 

To  some,  especially  those  not  resident  of  the  State, 
the  claims  of  Tulare,  Butte  and  Placer  counties  as 
point  of  departure  for  the  first  oranges  of  this  year 
,to  market  seemed  a  trifle  confusing  and  straining 


Upon  belief;  but  Californians  better  informed,  knew 
that  the  claims  of  Tulare  and  Butte  were  for  first 
shipments  in  carload  quantities  to  Eastern  markets, 
and  were  both  equally  true,  a  car  from  each  county 
hating  moved  out  the  same  day,  while  the  claim  of 
Placer  cotrntt,-  or,  more  exactly  speaking,  J.  Parker 
Whitney  of  that  County,  was  for  first  shipments  in 
express  lots  to  any  market,  ifi  this  case  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  WE3S  alsb  a  perfectly  truthful  claim.  Be- 
sides a  good  display  of  well-ripened  oranges  loose 
and  in  boxes,  and  other  citrus  fruits,  mostly  from  Mr. 
Whitney,  the  Placer  county  display  was  rendered 
attractive  by  a  growing  tea  bush,  looking  as  much 
like  a  little  oak  as  anything  else  indigenous  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  notable  extra  feature  connected  with  Sacra- 
mento county's  excellent  exhibit  of  citrus  fruits, 
largely  from  Orangevale  and  Fair  Oaks  sections, 
was  a  large  branch  from  a  thirty-year- old  nutmeg 
tree  standing  on  the  Margaret  Crocker  Home  place 
in  Sacramento  city,  the  branch  bearing  well-devei- 
oped  nuts  yet  in  their  dark  green  shells.  The  tree 
is  a  variety  of  fir  with  foliage  very  similar  to  that  of 
ttle  variety  in  that  family  from  which  lumber  is 
rhade,  and  this  particular  tree  on  the  Crocker  Home 
place  is  said  to  25  or  30  feet  high.  "  Nutmeg  "  trees 
db  not  bear  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old.  This 
county  also  showed  a  growing  olive  tree  with  fruit. 

In  Yolo  county's  citrus  exhibit,  as  a  notable  feat- 
ure of  it,  were  five  mammoth  pomelos  on  one  small 
branch,  raised  by  H.  S.  Dunlop;  and  in  addition  to 
the  exhibit  were  some  extra  large,  sound-looking 
turnips  from  E.  A.  Dopking  of  Woodland,  and  Seed- 
less Sultanas  and  Thompson  raisins,  in  the  production 
of  which  Yolo  county  stands  at  the  head.  T.  D. 
Morrin  showed  some  excellent  and  mammoth-sized 
lemons,  to  the  production  of  which  the  mountain- 
surrounded,  sheltered  valley  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  county  seems  particularly  well  adapted. 

San  Joaquin  county's  exhibit  was  mostly  deciduous. 
Its  first-appearing  attractions  were  the  delicately 
artistic  bower  in  which  the  exhibit  was  ensconced 
and  the  equally  artistic  sign  which  hung  over  and 
back  of  it,  made  of  seeds  and  nut  meats  largely,  and 
showing  "  San  Joaquin  "  county  in  the  midst  of  the 
sunrise — the  work  of  the  jolliest  of  all  the  county 
managers,  F.  J.  Dietrich.  Unlike  most,  if  not  all,  of 
her  sister  counties,  it  could  be  and  was  said  of  San 
Joaquin  that  what  oranges  and  other  citrus  fruits  it 
did  show  were  grown  without  irrigation,  and  it  was 
good,  well-ripened,  sweet  fruit.  In  the  additional,  or 
deciduous  fruits,  etc.,  features  were  some  mam- 
moth walnuts,  French,  not  English,  grown  also  with- 
out irrigation,  it  was  said,  by  E.  H.  Fine  of  Linden; 
genuine  Italian  chestnuts,  grown  by  D.  Fugazzi  on 
Rough  and  Ready  island,  where  he  has  a  small  grove, 
the  product  of  which  this  year  is  reported  sold  at  27c 
per  pound ;  and  thirty-five  varieties  of  vegetable 
seeds  grown  by  the  Cox  Seed  Co.  in  San  Joaquin 
county. 

The  growing  orange  tree  in  a  tub,  seventeen 
months  old  in  the  field,  and  with  two  dozen  and 
originally  more  large  oranges  on  it,  taken  from  the 
place  of  C.  F.  Foster,  one  of  the  original  owners  and 
promoters  of  Maywood  colonies,  was  ocular  demon- 
stration of  characteristics  which  attach  to  nearly  all 
fruit  trees  in  that  region  of  Tehama  county,  as  also  in 
Placer:  the  earliness  of  fruit  production  and  large 
amount  of  fruit  to  small  amount  of  seemingly  hardy 
wood. 

Colusa  added  to  its  citrus  exhibit  the  diploma 
which  it  received  over  all  competitors  for  citrus 
fruit  production  at  the  Midwinter  Fair  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1894,  given,  it  is  claimed,  largely  on  account 
of  the  excellent  flavor  of  the  fruit ;  flowers  from  the 
Woman's  Improvement  Club  of  Colusa  ;  a  167-pound 
flat-round  pumpkin  raised  by  Ah  Lum  ;  some  notably 
large  (American  White)  almonds  raised  by  A.  A. 
Thayer  of  Grimes  ;  Zante  currants  (the  real  thing) 
raised  by  J.  W.  Brim  of  Williams  ;  broomcorn  from 
E.  W.  Jones  &  Co.,  Colusa ;  spring  salt  from  Peter 
Peterson  of  Sites ;  and  samples  of  10,000  sacks  of 
brewing  barley  such  as  grain  raisers  are  proud  of. 

Mendocino  county,  to  a  good  display  of  citrus  fruit 
produced  in  it,  added  an  equally  good  display  of  its 
apples. 

One  riding  through  Yuba  county  by  rail,  through 
what  is  mainly  a  wheat  growing  region,  evidently 
gets  a  false  idea  of  it  as  to  the  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions. 

It  takes  such  exhibits  as  that  at  this  fair  in  the 
Ferry  Building,  and  such  abundantly  truthful  arti- 
cles as  that  of  Caroline  M.  Olney  in  the  last  Overland 
Monthly,  to  bring  out  this  variety.  Yuba  county 
showed  a  well-sized  bunch  of  home-grown  bananas. 

"  Butte  County,"  in  green,  was  very  prettily  en- 
wreathed  in  the  almost  solid  bank  of  citrus  fruit, 
slightly  decorated  with  olive  oil  in  bottles,  exhibited 
by  that  county.  Butte  county's  display  was  of  a 
character  that  will  make  it  linger  long,  with  growing 
distinctness  and  effect,  in  the  mind.  The  large  ex- 
hibit of  the  Ehman  Olive  Co.,  near,  really  became  a 
part  of  that  of  Butte  county,  and  properly  so.  The 
growing  orange  tree  from  the  place  of  Moses  La 
Point  of  Biggs  was  a  strong  competitor  with  that 
from  Tehama  county,  and  worthily  represented  a  sec- 
tion that  this  year  enters  the  citrus  fruit  shipping 
field  in  carload  lots  for  the  first  time,u^F0^7y.^x 

Rieger's  perfumes,  from  their  booth,  made  the  air 
fragrant;  while  the  exhibits  of  wines  by  the  Italian- 


Swiss  Colony,  I.  de  Turk,  Scbramsberg  Vineyard  of 
Napa,  Witter  Springs'  water,  Hoyt's  "  propless " 
prop  for  trees;  of  P.  Barry  pears,  grown  in  San 
Francisco,  and  flowers  from  the  ladies  of  Maywood 
and  from  Golden  Gate  Park,  all  helped  to  show  what 
this  .  State  can  do  in  other  lines  than  citrus, 
even  in  San  Francisco.  Pomelos  (grape  fruit),  per- 
simmons and  olive  oil  were  features  of  the  display*  of 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  counties. 
At  the  close  of  the  fair,  Morton  Lindley  for  Shasta, 

E.  M.  Wager  for  Mendocino,  Robert  Hector  for 
Placer,  F.  E.  Wright  for  Colusa,  Glenn  and  Tehama, 
T.  D.  Morrin  for  Yolo,  Hugh  McGuire  for  Yuba,  A.  S. 
Riehl  for  Butte,  Wm.  D.  Nichols  for  Sacramento, 

F.  J.  Dietrich  for  San  Joaquin,  B.  R.  Walker  for 
Fresno,  J.  W.  Davis  for  Tulare  and  Ben  L.  Brundage 
for  Kern,  as  managers  for  their  respective  county 
exhibits,  tendered  a  complimentary  testimonial  to 
J.  A.  Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  for  his  ex- 
cellent general  management  of  the  exhibit. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  II.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
December  8,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Seotion  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warmer  weather  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  no 
injurious  frosts  occurred.  Light  rain  fell  in  all  sections, 
benefiting  growing  crops  and  grass.  The  soil  is  in  good 
condition,  and  considerable  progress  was  made  in  plow- 
ing and  seeding.  Early  sown  grain  continues  thrifty 
and  is  making  good  growth.  There  will  probably  be  a 
large  acreage  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Pasturage  is 
plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Large  ship- 
ments of  oranges  are  being  made.  It  is  reported  that 
the  heavy  frosts  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
seriously  damaged  olives  in  some  sections,  and  that  the 
crop  for  pickling  will  be  light. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  was  considerably  warmer  than  during 
the  preceding  week,  but  light  frosts  occurred  in  some 
sections  Wednesday  morning.  Light  rain  fell  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts  toward  the  close  of  the 
week.  Grain  and  grass  were  benefited  by  the  warm 
weather,  and  are  making  good  growth  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  in  progress  in  all  sections  except  on  the  low 
lands,  where  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  cultivation.  Pastur- 
age is  plentiful  and  stock  are  in  good  condition.  Beet 
harvest  is  nearly  completed  at  Salinas.  Citrus  fruits  are 
thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  fair  weather  prevailed  during  the  past  week 
except  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  when  it  was  cloudy, 
with  light  showers  in  some  sections  Friday  night.  The 
light  rain  was  beneficial  to  growing  crops.  Frosts  oc- 
curred frequently  during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but 
no  damage  resulted.  In  some  sections  grapes  are  still 
being  shipped  to  the  wineries.  Plowing  and  seeding  are 
progressing  rapidly,  and  in  some  sections  most  of  the 
plowing  has  been  done.  Early  sown  grain  and  green 
feed  are  making  good  progress,  but  more  rain  would  be 
beneficial  to  both  crops.  Orange  picking  and  packing 
are  progressing.  A  large  crop  of  alfalfa  will  be  sown  in 
some  localities.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are  reported  healthy 
and  strong. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cool,  dry  weather  during  the  week  retarded  the 
growth  of  grass  and  dried  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that 
plowing  was  suspended  in  some  places.  Heavy  dews  in 
San  Diego  county  greatly  retarded  raisin  curing,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is  still  on  the  trays. 
Oranges  are  now  coloring  rapidly,  and  heavy  shipments 
are  being  made  for  the  eastern  holiday  markets.  Ship- 
ments of  green  tomatoes  from  Orange  county  continue. 
Pasturage  is  plentiful  in  most  places,  and  stock  are  in 
good  condition.  Frosts  occurred  in  some  sections,  but 
no  serious  damage  was  reported. 

Eureka  Summary.— Weather  conditions  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  week  were  unfavorab'e  for  farm 
work.  Some  plowing  was  done  the  first  of  the  week, 
but  low  lands  remain  too  wet  for  cultivation.  Pasturage 
is  good.   

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  weather  is  getting 
dry  for  feed,  plowing  and  early  sown  grain;  rain  needed 
soon,  though  conditions  are  still  fair  in  some  sections, 
where  work  continues.  Cool  weather  retards  growth  of 
vegetation.   

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  6  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  December  10,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Apple  Industry  of  California. 


By  C.  H.  Rodgers,  President  of  Pajaro  Valley  Orchardists' 
Association,  at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

From  the  high  Sierras  across  the  hot,  dry  interior 
valleys  to  the  sea,  in  every  county  in  our  State,  we 
find  the  apple  growing  and  maturing  its  fruit. 

Though  of  all  the  fruits,  adapting  itself  to  the 
widest  range  of  latitude  and  conditions,  it  attains  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection  only  under  certain  sur- 
roundings. 

Requirements  of  the  Apple. — This  fruit  delights 
in  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  a  cool  climate.  These  condi- 
tions are  absolutely  necessary  for  success  in  raising 
the  most  profitable  kinds — the  winter  varieties.  Such 
combinations  of  soil  and  climate  are  found  mainly  in 
the  coast  counties  and  in  the  mountains  of  our 
State. 

The  climate  of  a  belt  of  the  whole  western  slope 
of  the  Sierras  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
apple,  particularly  the  varieties  Baldwin,  Spitzen- 
burg,  Hoover,  Ben  Davis,  Winesap  and  Greening. 
This  belt  varies  somewhat  according  to  latitude.  On 
the  north  it  might  be  given  in  general  as  ranging 
between  1500  and  3500  feet  above  sea  level  and  grad- 
ually increasing  in  latitude  southward  until  the  limit 
is  between  2000  and  4000  feet,  while  in  the  mountains 
of  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State  the  best 
apples  are  produced  at  an  elevation  of  between  4000 
and  5000  feet.  The  favorite  varieties  in  the  last- 
named  section  are  the  Duchess,  Jonathan,  Greening 
and  Bellefleur. 

In  the  coast  counties  some  of  the  finest  apple  or- 
chards are  located  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ocean  and  at  an  elevation  of  but  a  few  feet,  and  while 
along  the  coast  choicest  red  varieties — Spitzenburg, 
Jonathan  and  others — may  be  raised  as  high  as  3500 
feet,  on  account  of  climatic  variations,  the  limit  at 
which  any  variety  can  be  depended  upon  to  yield  a 
full  yearly  crop  is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
yellow  varieties,  as  Newtown  Pippin,  Bellefleur, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  are  not  profitabiy  grown 
above  an  elevation  of  300  to  500  feet,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  apple  scab  and  other  fungi. 

Historical. — The  history  of  the  apple  in  California 
began  with  the  founding  of  the  Missions.  The  few 
that  were  planted  were  seedlings  and  proved  of  such 
inferior  quality  that  this  fruit  was  not  propagated  to 
any  extent.  The  "  rancheros  "  gave  but  slight  at- 
tention to  the  planting  of  apples,  or,  in  fact,  to  any 
other  fruit,  although  one  of  the  stipulations  under 
which  a  land  grant  was  obtained  required  that  fruit 
should  be  planted. 

H  was  not  until  after  the  settlement  of  the  State 
by  Americans  that  the  apple  received  its  just  consid- 
eration. In  the  early  '50s  small  plantings  of  this  fruit 
were  made  in  widely  scattered  localities  of  the  State. 
As  the  plantings  were  mainly  experimental,  it  was 
the  rule  to  set  out  many  varieties.  The  result  was 
that  in  a  few  years  it  was  demonstrated  which  locali- 
ities  were  best  adapted  to  this  fruit,  and  also  the 
varieties  most  suitable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  extensive  plant- 
ing of  early  or  summer  varieties  would  not  prove 
profitable,  as  they  ripened  at  a  time  when  other  fruits 
were  plentiful. 

The  climate  of  the  hot  interior  valleys  did  not  prove 
conducive  to  best  results  with  the  late  winter  apples. 
For  these  reasons  the  planting  of  commercial  or- 
chards was  confined  mainly  to  a  few  of  the  more 
favored  localities  where  late  varieties  flourished  best. 
Some  of  the  bay  counties  proved  well  fitted  both  in 
soil  and  climate  to  the  requirements  of  the  favored 
varieties,  and  in  these  counties  the  industry  mainly 
centered. 

Santa  Clara  county  led  in  acreage  and  production. 
The  magnitude  to  which  the  industry  had  attained  in 
this  county  may  be  imagined  when  at  one  period  dur- 
ing the  late  '70s  the  assessor's  returns  showed  over 
1,000,000  trees. 

Prices  ruled  high  in  those  days.  From  $2  to  $4  per 
box  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary  for|choice  apples  late 
in  winter.  The  industry  continued  to  be  the  source 
of  great  profit  until  the  appearance  almost  simul- 
taneously of  two  of  the  worst  pests  that  the  apple 
grower  has  had  to  contend  with — the  codlin  moth 
and  the  pernicious  (commonly  called  San  Jose)  scale. 
The  first  named  appeared  in  our  State  in  1874  and 
the  latter  in  1873. 

Partly  through  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  grower 
and  partly  through  ignorance  of  the  best  methods  of 
combating  these  pests,  such  havoc  was  created  that 
by  1880  the  industry  was  practically  abandoned  in 
what  had  been  the  foremost  districts  in  the  State. 

Stimulated  by  the  demand  and  high  prices  conse- 
quent upon  the  curtailed  output,  other  apple  sections 
whose  climatic  conditions  were  not  so  favorable  to 
the  increase  of  these  pests  rapidly  came  to  the  front 
in  increase  and  output. 

Apple  Counties. — Santa  Cruz  county  took  the  lead 
and  still  is  the  leading  apple  producing  county,  with 
688,000  trees.  Monterey  county  is  second  in  acreage, 
with  380,000  trees.  While  in  both  these  counties  on'.y  I 


about  one-third  of  the  trees  have  reached  full  bear- 
ing, their  combined  yield  last  season  amounted  to  1,- 
700,000  boxes. 

Sonoma  county  ranks  second  in  production,  but  not 
in  shipment  of  apples.  No  definite  figures  could  be 
secured,  but  an  approximate  estimate  places  the 
yield  of  this  county  at  750,000  boxes,  only  100,000  of 
which  are  shipped  green.  The  balance  is  dried,  and 
the  estimate  places  the  dried  product  at  upwards  of 
1800  tons.  The  apples  principally  raised  in  Sonoma 
are  Gravenstein,  Baldwin,  Spitzenburg  and  Newtown 
Pippin. 

The  other  prominent  apple-shipping  counties  are 
Humboldt,  with  an  approximate  crop  of  150,000 
boxes;  Santa  Barbara,  yielding  50,000  boxes,  and  San 
Diego,  yielding  25,000  boxes.  The  product  of  other 
sections  finds  sale  mainly  in  nearby  markets. 

TnE  Markets. — Markets  for  export  apples  are 
found  in  other  States  of  our  Union,  in  Mexico,  several 
of  the  European  countries,  Australia,  and,  to  a  slight 
degree,  the  countries  of  eastern  Asia. 

With  liberal  treaties  and  trade  relations  which 
would  confer  reciprocal  advantages,  a  promising  field 
for  the  sale  of  our  apples  and  other  fruits  could  read- 
ily be  developed  in  the  Orient,  particularly  in  China. 
This  would  apply  especially  to  the  smaller  sizes  of 
the  various  fruits  which  are  so  difficult  to  dispose  of 
in  our  present  markets. 

Apples  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  marketed  in  pine 
boxes  measuring  10x11x22  inches,  and,  when  filled, 
weigh  about  fifty  pounds.  For  export  each  apple  is 
neatly  wrapped  in  paper. 

The  grade  is  determined  according  to  the  number 
of  rows  or  tiers  required  to  fill  the  end  of  a  box.  The 
grades  are  known  as  3,  3J,  4,  4J  and  5-tier.  The 
4-tier  is  in  greatest  demand  for  export  trade,  and 
prices  are  generally  quoted  on  a  4-tier  basis.  The 
size  of  this  grade  ranges  from  2i  to  2J  inches  in  di- 
ameter. There  is  but  limited  demand  for  extra  large 
sizes,  and  price  of  the  4i  and  5-tier  rule  low. 

Labor  Question. — As  with  all  other  branches  of 
the  fruit  business  in  the  State,  this  industry  is  con- 
fronted by  a  most  serious  problem — that  of  labor. 
Every  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  Eastern 
labor  by  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State,  aided  by  the 
railroad  companies,  but  without  success.  Thousands 
of  tons  of  choicest  fruit  have  rotted  on  the  ground 
during  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  scarcity  of  labor- 
ers. This  being  the  case,  how  lamentable  is  the  out- 
look for  the  future  ! 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  fruit  production  will  in  the 
immediate  future  far  outstrip  the  ratio  of  any  possi- 
ble increase  of  white  labor.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  what  recourse  have  we  in  our  dilemma  ?  As  in 
other  emergencies  we  are  forced  to  shift  our  position 
and  face  about  to  meet  unforseen  conditions;  this 
axiom  is  markedly  exemplified  in  the  present  atti- 
tude of  the  fruit  growers  of  this  State  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Chinese  immigration.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  that 
our  shortage  of  white  labor  can  best  be  supplemented 
by  Chinese.  While  our  fruit  growers  would  assuredly 
oppose  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  or 
other  alien  labor,  still  they  feel  that,  without  doing 
injustice  to  the  interest  of  American  labor,  a  limited 
number  of  this  class  of  laborers  should  be  admitted 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  State. 
Such  innovation  upon  our  present  exclusion  laws 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  surrounded  with  the  most 
rigid  regulations. 

Failing  this  relief,  shall  we  not  in  the  future  be  com- 
pelled, as  we  have  recently,  to  witness  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  our  wives,  mothers  and  daughters  being 
forced  to  engage  in  labor  that  every  right-minded 
American  feels  should  be  done  by  the  male  sex 
only  ? 

Pajaro  Valley. — The  leading  apple  district  of 
the  State  is  Pajaro  valley,  two-thirds  of  which  is 
located  in  Santa  Cruz  county  and  the  balance  in  Mon- 
terey county.  Its  chief  shipping  point  is  Watsonville, 
located  on  the  line  of  the  S.  P.  Railroad.  As  this 
valley  produces  for  export  far  more  apples  than  all 
other  districts  in  the  State  combined,  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  it  might  be  of  interest. 

Opening  out  open  the  ocean,  insuring  coolness  of 
climate,  an  annual  rainfall  averaging  20  inches,  to- 
gether with  the  water  table  ranging  from  10  to  20 
feet  from  the  surface,  insuring  sufficient  soil  moisture, 
a  soil  of  great  depth  and  unusual  fertility,  nature  has 
by  this  unparalleled  combination  of  favorable  condi- 
tions especially  fitted  this  valley  for  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  apple. 

The  magnitude  of  the  industry  in  Pajaro  valley  can 
be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  it  and  its  tributary 
canyons  contain  862,000  apple  trees,  and  produced 
last  year  1,500,000  boxes,  the  returns  from  which 
brought  over  $1,000,000  into  the  town  of  Watsonville. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  all  this  amount  was 
shipped  in  the  green  state.  Large  quantities  of  the 
inferior  grades  were  converted  into  the  dried  prod- 
uct and  into  cider,  vinegar,  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

The  dried  product  alone  this  season  will  amount  to 
about  900,000  pounds.  As  but  one- third  of  the  trees 
are  in  full  bearing,  with  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
this  valley  within  the  next  decade  will  produce  5,000,- 
000  boxes  annually. 

While  in  Pajaro  valley  the  widest  range  of  vari- 
eties of  best  quality  are  produced,  among  which  are 
Early  Harvest,  June,  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  Fall 


Pippin,  Skinner's  Seedling,  Rambo,  Jonathan,  Lang- 
ford  Seediing,  Winesap,  Lawver,  Missouri  Pippin, 
Smith  Cider,  Red  Pearmain,  White  Winter  Pear- 
main  and  many  others,  the  principal  kinds  grown  and 
the  only  varieties  that  are  being  planted  at  present 
for  commercial  purposes  are  the  Newtown  Pippin 
and  Bellefleur.  The  great  demand  for  these  two  va- 
rieties is  due  to  their  superiority  and  also  because 
they  can  be  profitably  grown  in  a  few  limited  sections 
of  the  world. 

Of  the  862,000  apple  trees  in  the  valley,  approxi- 
mately 400,000  are  Newtown  Pippins  and  250,000  are 
Bellefleurs. 

The  red  varieties  are  neglected  because  of  their 
coming  into  direct  competition  with  Eastern  apples. 

The  crop  heretofore  has  been  handled  mainly  by 
dealers,  who  pay  the  orchardists  a  "lump"  sum, 
ranging  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre,  for  the  fruit  on 
the  trees  ;  but  as  the  orchardists  have  become  con- 
vinced that  this  method  of  selling  is  working  an  in- 
jury to  our  industry,  the  present  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  growers  is  to  pack  their  own  fruit  or  have 
it  packed  by  reliable  firms. 

Transportation. — The  apple  business,  along  with 
other  branches  of  the  fruit  industry  of  our  State,  suf- 
fers hardship  through  excessive  freight  charges. 
Our  railroads  exact  for  one  week's  haul  more  than 
the  orchardist  receives  for  the  same  amount  of  fruit, 
and  which  it  requires  a  whole  year  to  produce.  How- 
ever, in  justice  to  the  railroad  authorities,  it  should 
be  said  that  they  now  realize  the  moderation  of  our 
demand  for  lower  freight  rates  and,  as  a  beginning, 
have  reduced  the  rate  on  apples  from  Watsonville  to 
the  Mississippi  river  points  from  $1.05i  to  85  cents 
per  100  pounds — a  favor  which  our  apple  growers 
and  shippers  appreciate  and  are  truly  thankful  for. 
While  no  concessions  have  been  made  on  rates  to  ex- 
treme Eastern  points,  we  believe  a  reduction  will  be 
granted  in  the  near  future.  The  present  rates  are 
excessive  at  $1.05J  per  100  pounds  to  points  east  of 
Chicago,  and  at  $1.35  to  some  points  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

The  best  grades  of  Pajaro  valley  apples,  after  be- 
ing packed,  are  mainly  bought  by  outside  dealers  for 
Eastern  and  European  markets  at  prices  ranging 
from  75  cents  to  $1.10  per  4-tier  box  f.  o.  b.  cars  at 
Watsonville.  The  inferior  grades  are  placed  on  the 
markets  of  this  State  or  are  converted  into  the  by- 
products already  enumerated. 

Insect  Pests. — The  apple  in  this  district  is  remark- 
ably free  from  disease  and  failure  of  crop  is  un- 
known. 

As  to  insect  pests,  the  codlin  moth  here,  as  in  all 
apple-growing  sections,  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
loss  to  the  orchardist.  The  woolly  aphis  ranks  sec- 
ond in  damage  wrought.  Of  the  two  leading  varieties 
of  trees  grown,  it  attacks  and  causes  greatest  dam- 
age to  the  root  of  the  Newtown  Pippin  and  to  the 
limbs  of  the  Bellefleur.  A  number  of  beneficial  in- 
sects aid  in  keeping  this  pest  in  check,  but  their 
natural  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  control  it.  Lady- 
bugs  lead  the  list,  and  the  varieties  Hippodamia  con- 
vergens  and  Hippodamia  ambigua  feed  on  the  woolly 
aphis  almost  exclusively  during  the  summer  months. 
As  these  ladybugs  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
some  parts  of  the  State  and  are  easily  procured,  the 
Pajaro  Valley  Orchardists'  Association  this  season, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioners, brought  in  and  distributed  through  the  or- 
chards upwards  of  1,250,000  of  these  insects.  They 
performed  the  work  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
manner. 

Nurserymen  have  been  slow  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
propagating  trees  on  roots  resistant  to  the  woolly 
aphis,  but  such  stock  is  now  being  offered  at  our 
local  nurseries. 

Pernicious,  or  San  Jose,  scale,  although  never  a 
serious  pest. in  Pajaro,  through  vigorous  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioners,  has  been 
practically  exterminated. 

The  codlin  moth  has  baffled  all  efforts  to  keep  it 
under  control.  Orchardists,  after  having  been  im- 
posed upon  repeatedly  by  dishonest  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  Paris  green,  have  become 
suspicious  of  all  brands  of  Paris  green  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  have  shown  a  lukewarmness  in  its  further 
use. 

Last  year,  exasperated  by  the  continued  fraudu- 
lent impositions  practiced  upon  them,  the  Orchard- 
ists' Association  of  Pajaro  valley  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  against  two  of 
the  leading  wholesale  druggists  of  San  Francisco, 
charging  them  with  selling  unlawful  Paris  green.  The 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  in  pursuance  of  the  law, 
filed  complaint  with  the  Attorney  General.  This  of- 
ficial, whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  such  cases,  rele- 
gated the  complaint  to  some  musty  niche  in  his  office, 
or,  perchance,  to  the  wastebasket. 

An  Appeal  to  the  University. — The  loss  through 
the  codlin  moth  has  been  to  such  an  extent  this  sea- 
son that  the  Orchardists'  Association  has  appealed 
to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  of 
California  for  expert  investigation,  and,  as  a  result 
of  this  request,  the  University  authorities  have  kindly 
consented  to  detail  a  specialist  next  season  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  best  methods  of  combat- 
ing the  pest  in  this  particular  locality. 

In  conclusion,  while  definite  figures  could  not  be 
obtained,  an  approximate  based  upon  the  data  col- 
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lected  gives  the  State  2,500,000  apple  trees,  yielding 
3,250,000  boxes,  about  60%  of  which  is  marketed  green; 
30%  is  dried,  and  this  product  amounts  to  5,000,000 
pounds.  The  remaining  10%  is  converted  into  cider, 
vinegar,  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

Though  little  is  said  or  written  about  the  apple  in- 
dustry of  this  State,  and  although  it  is  not  of  equal 
magnitude  with  some  branches  of  the  fruit  industry, 
yet  it  is  not  of  least  importance,  and  swells  the  grand 
total  of  California's  fruit  returns  to  the  extent  of  up- 
wards of  $2,000,000  annually. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


The  California  Fruit  Grower  and  the  Labor  Supply. 

By  H.  P.  Stabler  of  Yuba  City  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

Labor  is  the  problem  of  the  twentieth  century. 
To-day  a  Presidential  commission  is  striving  to 
arbitrate  the  differences  between  147,000  working- 
men  and  the  owners  of  the  Eastern  coal  fields.  A 
careful  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inquiry,  as 
promulgated  by  the  daily  papers,  the  weekly  journals, 
and  the  monthly  reviews,  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
California  fruit  grower.  Labor  is  the  greatest 
factor  of  expense  in  any  industrial  enterprise,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  fruit  business  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  order  to  successfully  operate  the  orchards 
and  vineyards  there  must  be  at  hand  an  adequate 
supply  of  efficient  labor.  During  the  past  four  years 
this  supply  of  help  has  not  always  been  adequate  nor 
has  it  always  been  efficient.  The  unprecedented 
scarcity  of  orchard  help  during  the  past  season  has 
been  noted  in  every  fruit  district  of  the  State.  Even 
an  advance  of  25%  and  50%,  and  in  some  instances 
100%  in  the  price  of  labor  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
secure  the  necessary  help  to  harvest  the  crops.  Tons 
upon  tons  of  fruit  have  been  lost  to  the  producers 
from  this  cause.  Nor  has  the  orchardist  alone  been 
the  sufferer,  grain  and  hay  farmers  have  felt  the 
need  of  help.  Hop  growers  have  found  it  necessary 
to  advertise  liberally  for  pickers,  and  have  held  out 
unusual  inducements  in  the  way  of  wages,  camping 
facilities,  etc.  Dairymen  have  in  some  instances  been 
under  the  necessity  of  turning  their  cows  into  pasture 
for  the  want  of  milkers.  Kitchen  help  is  almost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  average  grower,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  cook  to  be  the  best  paid  man  on  the 
ranch.  Increased  acreage  and  increasing  tonnage 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  short  supply  of  men. 
New  fruit  districts  are  annually  coming  into  bearing, 
canning  establishments  are  increasing  their  output, 
while  dried  fruit  packers  are  annually  developing  and 
extending  their  plants. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  conditions  that  con- 
front us  would  be  useless.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
fruit  growers  of  California  realize  that  measures  to 
relieve  the  present  scarcity  of  labor  must  be  taken 
before  the  approach  of  another  crop.  "  The  har- 
vest truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few."  An 
essay  on  the  labor  supply  is  necessarily  not  an  ex- 
haustive treatise.  Your  patience  and  my  ability  will 
not  permit  an  historical  review  of  the  question  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  State.  Nor 
is  this  necessary  for  our  present  purpose.  You  are 
practical  men.  You  have  a  problem  to  solve  and  it 
is  my  purpose  to  offer  a  solution  if  possible. 

The  Old  Time. — In  passing  I  will  state,  then,  when 
the  growing  of  fruits,  both  deciduous  and  citrus,  be- 
gan to  occupy  the  attention  of  Californians  there 
were  present  among  us  many  Chinese.  Orchardists 
freely  availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  China- 
man until  the  operation  of  the  Exclusion  Law  pre- 
vented his  immigration  into  the  United  States. 
Emigration,  death  and  other  causes,  have  so  reduced 
his  numbers  that  be  is  hardly  a  factor  in  the  labor 
problem  of  the  fruit  grower.  By  boarding  and  lodg- 
ing himself  the  Chinaman  relieved  the  grower  of  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  a  boarding-house  on  his 
premises,  and  growers  advocated  his  employment. 
Whether  or  not  Chinese  exclusion  has  been  a  benefit 
to  the  horticultural  interests  of  California  is  a  mooted 
question  among  fruit  growers.  However,  we  must 
meet  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  in  casting  about  for 
increased  supply  of  labor  for  next  season  the  China- 
man is  not  to  be  considered. 

The  Japanese. — After  the  advent  of  the  Chinese 
our  shores  were  invaded  by  hordes  of  "  little  brown 
men."  .The  Japanese  were  advocated  by  many  as 
satisfactory  laborers  for  orchards.  The  Jap  also 
boarded  and  lodged  himself  and  his  employment  was 
considered  a  convenience  by  fruit  and  grape  growers. 
But  while  the  Chinaman  had  many  faults,  and  was 
never  an  ideal  workman,  the  Jap  was  worse.  Surely 
if  Bret  Harte  had  known  the  Jap  in  pioneer  days,  as 
he  knew  the  Chinaman,  he  would  have  found  the  "  lit- 
tle brown  man"  much  more  "  peculiar  "  in  the  mat- 
ter of  "  vain  tricks"  and  "dark  ways."  But  why 
go  on  ?  You  knew  the  Chinaman.  You  know  the 
Jap.  There  undoubtedly  were  many  reliable,  efficient 
Chinamen  employed  in  orchards  and  vineyards  ;  pos- 
sibly there  are  some  honest,  faithful,  industrious  Japs 
who  will  not  break  their  contracts  in  the  height  of  the 
fruit  season  and  leave  you  with  your  product  rotting 
on  the  ground,  who  will  work  for  your  interests  and 


not  loaf  on  the  job,  who  will  not  "  lay  off  "  when  work 
is  rushing  and  demand  that  employment  be  provided 
when  there  is  a  cessation  of  activities  for  a  day  or 
two.  I  say  there  may  be  some  Japs  of  the 
character  and  description  indicated.  If  there  are 
any  I  would  be  obliged  if  the  information  might  be 
wired  to  me,  charges  collect,  since  it  has  never  been 
my  good  fortune  to  see  or  hear  of  any  Japs  of  that 
class. 

However,  the  Japanese  are  here  in  goodly  numbers 
while  more  are  coming,  thus  allowing  growers  who 
appreciate  that  labor  to  secure  a  supply  for  the  com- 
ing season.  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  laborers  have 
their  advocates,  and  there  are  some  arguments  to  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  their  employment,  but  they  are 
not  ideal  as  workers  in  our  industry.  Their  lack  of 
intelligence,  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  business,  besides  numerous  other  arguments, 
might  be  cited  to  prove  that  their  employment  is  not 
essential  to  the  best  success  of  fruit  growing. 

Europeans. — Of  Armenians,  Italians,  Portugese, 
Slavonians,  Russian  Finns  and  other  nationalities 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth  of  Cali- 
fornia I  can  only  say  that  they  are  approved  and 
disapproved  by  those  who  employ  them.  Compara- 
tively small  numbers  of  them  reside  in  my  district 
and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  advise. 

The  Best  Labor. — It  is  an  axiom  of  industry  the 
best  workers  are  born  on  the  soil.  The  young  men 
and  young  women  of  California  are  the  best  assistants 
a  fruit  grower  can  find  to  help  him  carry  on  his  en- 
terprise. An  intelligent,  thrifty,  energetic,  steady, 
young  white  man  who  was  raised  on  a  farm  can  do 
more  work  than  any  laborer  a  fruit  grower  can 
secure,  but,  unfortunately,  the  supply  is  not  equal  to 
the  demand.  Energy,  thrift  and  steady  habits  are 
not  always  characteristic  of  the  white  worker.  In 
fact,  the  white  man  of  California  who  seeks  employ- 
ment in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  genus  "  hobo "  and  the 
genus  "homo."  The  genus  "hobo"  can  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words.  Improvident  and  dissipated, 
though  generally  intelligent,  he  comes  to  you  and 
works  as  well  as  the  average  hand  for  from  five  to 
seven  days,  when  he  politely  asks  you  to  give  him  his 
"time,"  and,  with  a  jaunty  air,  swings  himself  up  to 
the  seat  of  your  already  overloaded  fruit  wagon  and 
rides  to  town,  there  to  enjoy  himself  until,  moneyless 
and  hungry,  he  repeats  the  performance.  He  is, 
therefore,  impossible  as  an  orchard  "hand." 

Practical  Knowledge. — The  young  man  born  on 
the  soil  and  raised  on  a  farm  is  our  mainstay  and  re- 
liance. His  familiarity  of  the  ways  of  the  country, 
with  the  methods  of  business,  the  use  of  horses  and 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  important  fact  that 
he  is  acquainted  with  manual  labor,  make  him  the  ideal 
employe  in  an  orchard.  In  the  last  qualification  he 
has  an  advantage  over  the  city  boy  and  the  clerk. 
They  occasionally  seek  work  in  the  country,  but  as 
a  rule  they  are  impracticable  and  come  to  you  without 
being  grounded  in  the  rudiments  essential  to  employ- 
ment in  fruit  growing.  It  is  true  they  are  intelligent 
and  can  learn,  but  you  are  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  them  learn  on  "your  time."  Many  city 
boys  are  however,  earnest  and  willing  and  often 
prove  a  boon  to  the  orchardist  in  seasons  of  great 
scarcity  of  help. 

Help  From  the  East. — A  shortage  in  the  home 
supply  compels  us  to  ask  the  farmer  lads  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  the  Eastern  States  to  come  to 
California  to  better  their  conditions  by  employment 
in  our  orchards  and  vineyards.  We  can  offer  them, 
besides  a  new  country  with  a  mild  climate,  the  cer- 
tainty of  earning  good  wages  and  the  opportunity  of 
learning  an  interesting  business,  and  a  business  that 
their  previous  training  has  eminently  fitted  them  for. 
It  were  selfish  of  us  to  expect  them  to  accept  of  our 
offer  of  employment  if  the  only  inducement  held  out 
was  the  dollar  a  day  and  board  usually  paid  orchard 
workers.  The  further  fact  that  after  two  or  three 
years  spent  in  an  orchard  or  vineyard  will  fit  the 
earnest  and  energetic  young  men  for  places  as  fore- 
men at  better  wages,  at  salaries  equal  to  men  in 
similar  capacities  in  commercial  houses,  will  induce 
many  of  them  to  come  to  California. 

Sufficient  help  for  curing  fruit,  for  canning  and 
packing,  if  not  to  be  found  among  the  young  women 
at  home,  must  also  be  obtained  from  the  East. 
Heads  of  families  in  farming  districts  must  also 
be  urged  to  look  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  better  condi- 
tions. The  most  prosperous  fruit  growers  in  Cali- 
fornia are  the  men  with  industrious  families,  living  on 
small  orchards  of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres.  The 
family  performs  all  the  labor  of  an  orchard  or 
vineyard  of  that  size,  and  the  very  fact  of  the  scarcity 
of  labor  here  affords  the  family  the  opportunity  of 
earning  good  wages  in  the  more  extensive  orchards 
in  the  vicinity.  The  larger  orchards  of  California  are 
not  as  profitable  proportionately  as  the  smaller  hold- 
ings, from  the  greater  expense  involved  in  the  larger 
operations,  the  present  scarcity  of  labor  and  the 
inevitable  waste.  Unless  an  improvement  in  labor 
conditions  is  brought  about,  many  large  tracts  must 
be  cut  up  into  smaller  places,  and  thrifty  families  will 
be  supported  thereon. 

Organized  Effort  for  Help. — The  best  prospect 
at  hand  of  relieving  the  present  stress  of  the  labor 
supply  is  an  organized  effort  to  induce  a  large  im- 


migration of  young  men  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Eastern  States.  As  before  stated,  the 
training  and  employment  of  these  young  men  qualifies 
them  at  once  for  work  in  our  orchards.  In  fact  very 
many  of  the  successful  California  fruit  growers  to- 
day were  young  farmer  boys  of  the  East,  who  came 
to  California  to  make  their  fortunes  and  eventually 
devoted  themselves  to  horticultural  pursuits.  While 
I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  surplus  of  farm 
labor  in  the  East,  the  great  advertising  California 
has  received  during  the  past  few  years  has  placed 
our  advantages  and  greater  possibilities  before 
Eastern  people  generally,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
a  united  effort  on  our  part  would  result  in  a  large 
immigration  of  a  desirable  class  of  settlers.  To  bring 
about  this  Eastern  immigration  the  folly  of  relying 
solely  on  individual  effort  is  apparent.  United  and 
prompt  action  on  our  part  will  induce  thousands  of 
desirable  Eastern  people  to  make  "  Westward  Ho  " 
their  watchword. 

I  would  ask  this  convention  through  its  Chairman 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  representing  the 
various  fruit  districts  of  the  State,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  induce  a  sufficient  supply  of  workers 
to  come  to  the  coast  in  time  for  the  next  harvest. 
By  working  in  conjunction  with  the  transportation 
companies,  State  Board  of  Trade,  The  California 
Promotion  Committee,  The  Sacramento  Valley  De- 
velopment Association,  The  San  Joaquin  Commercial 
Association,  The  Coast  Counties  Association,  canners, 
packers,  hop  growers,  dairymen  and  other  bodies, 
much  may  be  accomplished  to  relieve  the  labor  situa- 
tion before  next  season. 

The  above  plan  as  outlined  is  feasible,  and  if 
promptly  and  energetically  acted  upon  will  prove  of 
great  advantage  to  us  before  the  next  harvest  ar- 
rives. Let  us  then  go  resolutely  to  work  to  bring  to 
our  shores  this  enterprising  class  of  young  men,  and 
heads  of  families,  who  only  need  the  proper  induce- 
ments to  become  residents  of  our  State. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


Ea»tern  Fruit  Shipments  for  1902. 

Hon.  Alden  Anderson,  manager  of  the  "California 
Fruit  Distributors,"  presented  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  an  outline  of  the  shipments  of  fresh  de- 
ciduous fruits  made  during  the  past  season  from  the 
State  of  California  to  Eastern  distributing  points. 
He  stated  that  the  figures  are  correct  as  regards 
shipments  made  by  growers  and  shippers  reporting 
to  his  company.  The  small  percentage  of  shipments 
otherwise  made  has  been  estimated. 

The  first  car  to  leave  the  State  consisted  of  cher- 
ries, and  left  Vacaville  May  13th,  twenty-one  days 
later  than  the  first  carload  shipment  of  the  previous 
year.  The  last  car,  to  date,  consisted  of  a  car  of 
grapes  from  Concord  on  Nov.  24th. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  worked  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  California  growers  this  year,  par- 
ticularly for  two  reasons:  first,  the  different  fruit 
growing  districts  in  California  ripened  their  fruit 
more  nearly  at  the  same  time  than  ever  before,  and 
thus  we  had  solid  cars  of  the  same  variety  of  fruit 
leaving  California  at  the  same  time  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before.  In  other  words,  it  did  not 
allow  the  earlier  districts  to  get  through  with  their 
varieties  of  fruit  before  later  districts  began  their 
harvesting.  Secondly,  it  threw  a  great  amount  of 
our  summer  fruits  into  active  competition  with  the 
summer  fruits  in  the  East  and  as  all  fruit  districts  in 
the  East  had  good  crops  and  same  were  marketed 
under  unusually  favorable  conditions  it  made  high 
prices  for  California  fruits  at  this  time  impossible. 
The  following  is  a  resume  of  shipments  by  kinds  of 
fruit: 

Cherries. — 245  cars  were  shipped  as  against  110 
in  1901.  Returns  on  the  whole  were  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Peaches. — 1777  cars  were  shipped  as  against  1901 
cars  last  season.  Prices  did  not  rule  high.  Compe- 
tition with  Eastern  crops  partly  and  poor  railroad 
service  were  the  principal  causes.  On  the  whole, 
prices  were  not  as  bad  as  they  have  been  in  time 
past,  and  some  varieties  made  good  returns. 

Plums  and  Prunes. — 1478  cars-  were  shipped  as 
against  936  for  the  previous  season.  This  variety 
shows  a  large  increase.  It  was  a  plum  year  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  the  trees  in  every  district  seemed  to 
have  borne  to  their  fullest  capacity.  Added  to  this 
fact,  the  one  that  the  same  varieties  of  plums  and 
prunes  were,  as  before  stated,  being  shipped  from  all 
shipping  districts  in  California  at  the  same  time, 
made  generally  poor  returns  for  the  bulk  of  ship- 
ments. 

Pears. — 2011  cars  were  shipped  as  against  1535 
for  previous  year.  Fair  crop  in  all  sections  except 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  This  was  especially  true  in 
the  Sacramento  river  region.  Range  of  prices  was 
low,  and  there  was  complaint  of  fruit  arriving  over- 
ripe, due  to  slow  time  by  transportation  companies. 

Apples. — Our  report  only  covers  a  portion  of  crop 
shipped.    Our  figures  359  cars  as  against  739  cars 
compiled  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation last  season. 
Apricots. — 222  cars  as  against  201  for  previous 
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season.  Apricots  were  used  quite  extensively  for 
sorting  carloads  and  such  shipments  gave  satisfac- 
tory returns.  The  later  shipments  of  straight  car- 
load lots  were  not  remunerative. 

Grapes. — There  have  been  shipped  to  date  1033 
cars  as  against  966  last  year.  These  shipments  were 
kept  well  distributed  and  sales  have  been  uniformly 
satisfactory. 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  shipped  ten  cars  of 
quinces  and  six  cars  consisting  principally  of  figs, 
nectarines  and  persimmons,  making  a  total  for  the 
season  to  date  of  7141  cars,  distributed  as  follows: 
Chicago,  1301  cars;  New  York,  1475;  Boston,  745; 
Philadelphia,  295;  Minneapolis,  419;  Baltimore,  63; 
Cincinnati,  51;  Kansas  City,  101;  Montreal,  102;  New 
Orleans,  165;  Denver,  104;  St.  Louis,  94;  St.  Paul, 
267;  Omaha,  165;  Cleveland,  101;  Pittsburg,  278; 
Buffalo,  28;  Milwaukee,  68;  England,  156;  Scotland, 
9;  minor  points,  Canada,  143;  minor  points,  United 
States,  1010.  


Report  on  the  San  Francisco  Market. 

By  A.  R.  Spraock,  Chairman  of  Committee,  to  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  state  of 
the  San  Francisco  market,  with  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed to  organize  upon  the  plan  reported  to  the  last 
State  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers,  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  report : 

We  started  the  work  of  organization  first  upon  the 
Sacramento  river,  because  that  was  the  chief  section 
from  which  perishable  products  are  shipped  to  the 
San  Francisco  market.  It  was  late  in  the  season 
before  an  organization  of  the  Sacramento  river  grow- 
ers could  be  secured,  and  while  it  was  proposed  that 
this  organization  should  be  but  one  of  several  that 
should  be  centralized  for  the  conduct  of  co-operative 
marketing  in  San  Francisco,  the  season  had  already 
become  so  late  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1902  it  was  clearly  evident  the 
Sacramento  river  growers  would  have  to  take  the 
lead.  This  they  did  and  proceeded  to  rent  a  store 
and  equip  it  for  business.  A  large  number  of  the 
heaviest  growers  on  the  Sacramento  river  were  in- 
cluded in  this  organization,  and  shipped  very  freely 
to  it.  The  membership  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange  from  the  various  sections  where  associa- 
tions were  established  also  shipped  to  this  house, 
which  was  known  as  the  Growers'  Co-operative 
Agency.  The  business  was  entirely  satisfactory  and 
giving  an  excellent  profit  until  somewhat  past  mid- 
season,  when  the  action  of  the  San  Francisco  com- 
mission merchants  put  in  force  a  boycott,  which  ren- 
dered it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Growers' 
Co-operative  Agency  to  do  business.  Of  course,  it  is 
well  known  that,  while  responsibility  for  the  boycott 
is  difficult  to  fix,  its  effects  may  be  clearly  traced. 
The  retailers  and  peddlers  were  instructed  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  buy  any  supplies  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  Merchants'  Association  if  they  did 
any  business  with  the  Growers'  Co  operative  Agency. 
This  extended  even  to  dealers  at  San  Jose  and  other 
points.  A  suit  has  been  brought,  which  is  now  before 
the  State  courts,  to  secure  a  withdrawal  of  the  boy- 
cott and  damages  resulting  from  it. 

At  various  times  the  growers  have  endeavored  to 
secure  of  the  commission  merchants  permission  to  do 
a  co-operative  business  for  themselves  in  the  San 
Francisco  market,  but  this  has  been  in  each  instance 
refused  and  met  with  the  declaration  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  growers  to  disincorporate  and 
refuse  entirely  to  do  business  upon  a  co-operative 
plan,  or  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
own  wares  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
committee  no  other  recourse  is  left  to  the  growers  of 
California  who  ship  to  the  San  Francisco  market  than 
to  extend  the  work  of  organizing  local  associations 
and  centralize  these  into  an  organization  which  shall 
conduct  the  business  of  selling  perishable  products  in 
the  San  Francisco  market.  They  would  also  recom- 
mend that  the  present  law  providing  for  a  free  mar- 
ket be  made  effective,  and  provision  be  made  for 
opening  the  same  without  delay. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Parasitic  and  Predaceous  Insects  in  the  Orchard. 

By  Alexander  Craw,  State  Quarantine  Officer,  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  has  the  possibility  of  con- 
trol of  insects  by  introducing  and  fostering  their  natural 
enemies  been  so  thoroughly  tested  as  in  California.  The 
very  notable  instance  of  the  entire  eradication  of  the 
white  scale  by  the  introduction  from  Australia  of  its 
ladybug  enemy,  Vedalia  cardinalis,  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  in  the  most  striking  way. 
This  one  experiment  saved  the  State  its  citrus  industry, 
or  the  equivalent  of  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  gave 
the  greatest  confidence  in  many  quarters  in  this  means 
of  controlling  insects,  as  well  as  incited  the  later  action 
looking  to  the  introduction  of  beneficial  insects  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

This  was  the  conclusion  of  Professor  C.  L.  Marlatt, 
first  assistant  entomologist,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  after  an  extended  investigation  of  the 
subject  in  this  State. 

Qoiet  Workers.— Besides  the  Vedalia  and  its  five 


imported  co-workers  that  keep  the  "cottony  cushion 
scale"  (Icerya  purchasi)  under  control,  we  have 
numerous  others  that  have  proved  of  equal  value  to 
the  orchardists  of  California.  When  an  insect  is 
causing  damage  in  our  midst,  the  attention  of  our 
orchardists  and  farmers  are  specially  called  to  it 
and  the  subject  is  fully  discussed  at  our  fruit  grow- 
ers' conventions  and  farmers'  clubs.  When  our  in- 
sect friends  become  established  amongst  the  pests, 
the  result  is  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  latter  until 
few  remain,  and  our  trees  and  plants  at  last  re- 
lieved from  the  great  drain  and  poisonous  effects  of 
the  scales,  soon  recover  their  wonted  vigor  and  the 
orchardist  forgets  his  tribulation.  A  case  of  this 
kind  was  recently  called  to  my  attention  by  an  inci- 
dent at  a  farmers'  institute.  The  question  was 
asked  "  if  any  one  knew  of  an  instance  of  benefit 
from  parasites,  outside  of  the  Vedalia.  No  reply 
was  made  and  the  implication  would  have  gone  un- 
challenged had  it  not  come  to  my  notice,  as  the  sub- 
ject— although  understood  by  our  growers — requires 
some  technical  knowledge  to  discuss  in  public.  I  was 
not  present  but  replied  through  the  press  and  gave 
a  list  of  scale  insects,  including  the  "soft  orange 
scale,"  the  " yellow  scale,"  the  "San  Jose  scale," 
and  the  "brown  apricot  scale,"  as  well  as  other  in- 
sects that  are  now  held  in  check  where  their  para- 
sites have  been  established.  All  the  above,  besides  a 
number  of  other  scale  insects,  were  formerly  as  de- 
structive as  the  "red"  and  "purple"  scales  are  to- 
day. 

Introduction. — In  introducing  parasites  and  pre 
daceous  insects,  species  that  live  upon  other  insects, 
the  orchardists  and  farmers  can  rest  assured  that 
they  will  never  change  their  food  and  become  pests 
themselves.  No  matter  how  hungry  they  are  we 
cannot  induce  them  to  eat  the  most  delicate  foliage 
or  fruit,  in  fact  they  will  die  of  hunger  before  they 
attack  other  than  the  insects  on  which  they  are 
parasitic.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  not  safe  for  an 
orchardist  to  write  to  a  friend  in  a  foreign  country 
requesting  him  to  send  such  insects,  for  the  reason 
that  parasites  have  frequently  other  parasites  that 
prey  upon  them,  and  great  care  has  to  be  exercised 
to  exclude  these  secondary  parasites  or  rather  to 
destroy  them  should  any  appear.  Occasionally  when 
we  send  out  colonies  of  insects  by  mail  the  recipient 
writes  back  stating  that  he  has  so  many  acres  of 
orchards  infested  and  would  like  to  have  enough 
parasites  sent  to  clean  up  his  trees  so  that  the  com- 
ing crop  will  be  free  from  smut.  The  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  comply 
with  such  requests,  but  generally  each  applicant  re- 
ceives more  than  reached  us  alive  in  the  original  im- 
portation and  from  which  the  entire  State  had  to  be 
supplied.  Others  again  are  too  impatient  and  write 
a  few  days  after  receiving  a  colony  that  they  can  see 
nothing  of  the  parasites  and  have  received  no  benefit 
from  them,  and- from  no  fault  of  theirs  as  they  had 
followed  our  instructions.  This  is  not  surprising,  as 
most  of  the  parasites  are  very  small,  in  fact,  some  of 
them  are  nearly  microscopic.  In  the  case  of  internal 
chalcid  parasites  they  pass  nearly  all  their  existence 
inside  their  host  and  only  a  short  time  in  the  perfect 
state  after  issuing.  In  that  time  they  deposit  their 
eggs  for  a  succeeding  generation.  People  not 
acquainted  with  their  method  of  work  suppose  that 
they  bodily  devour  the  scale,  aphis  or  other  insects 
they  attack  and  this  removes  all  evidence  of  the 
pests.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  female  parasite 
pierces  the  scale  with  her  ovipositor,  depositing  in 
most  instances  only  a  single  egg  in  each  scale.  This 
hatches  into  a  small,  white,  footless,  blind  grub, 
which  soon  devours  the  body  of  the  scale  as  well  as 
the  eggs.  It  changes  into  a  pupa  and  then  to  the 
perfect  fly,  still  under  the  scale.  With  its  mandibles 
it  knaws  a  small  hole  through  the  back  of  the  scales 
and  makes  its  escape. 

A  Foe  of  the  Diabrotica.— This  is  substantially 
the  transformation  of  all  Hymenopterous  and  Dipter- 
ous parasites.  The  latter  are  two- winged  flies  and 
with  few  exceptions  are  parasitic  upon  caterpillars 
and  chrysalids  of  moths  and  butterflies.  A  few  prey 
upon  some  large  scales  and  very  few  upon  beetles. 
In  fact,  the  first  Dipterous  parasite  ever  known  to 
attack  Coleopterous  insects  was  discovered  by  the 
writer  eating  out  the  vitals  of  the  destructive 
twelve-spotted  Diabrotica.  From  30%  to  75%  of  the 
latter  are  destroyed  by  this  parasite.  Without  this 
check  these  beetles  would  eat  up  nearly  every  deli- 
cate plant,  flower  and  fruit.  Unfortunately  the  Dia- 
brotica breeds  in  the  ground,  feeding  upon  the  roots 
of  chrysanthemum  and  other  soft-rooted  plants,  and 
is  thus  protected  from  parasites  or  other  artificial 
remedies.  When  they  develop,  they  do  some  dam- 
age before  their  parasitic  flies  increase  sufficiently 
to  check  them. 

The  Ladybtjgs. — Among  the  beneficial  Coleoptera 
(beetles)  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  various 
species  of  "lady bugs."  All  the  species  found  in  I 
California  are  beneficial.  The  majority  of  them  are 
aphis  feeders,  but  quite  a  number  assist  materially 
in  keeping  down  certain  scale  insects,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  "cottony  cushion  scale  "  is  held  in  check 
by  the  Vedalia  cardinalis,  Novious  koebelei,  Novius 
bellus  and  the  "  black  Vedalia,"  reinforced  by  two 
internal  parasitic  flies,  Lestophonus  icervae  and 
Dphelosia  crawfordi. 

In  certain  sections  near  the  sea  coast,  notably  in 


the  orchards  of  the  Hon.  Ellwood  Cooper  near  Santa 
Barbara,  the  Australian  ladybird  Rhizobius  ven- 
tralis,  has  done  splendid  work  against  the  black 
scale. 

By  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  John 
Scott  of  Duarte,  Horticultural  Inspector  W.  H. 
Payne,  of  Monrovia,  and  other  orchardists,  it  is  be- 
coming acclimated  more  inland.  Mr.  Wm.  Barry, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Alameda  county,  at 
Niles,  has  kept  the  orchards  of  his  district  in  good 
condition  by  the  continuous  distribution  of  this  and 
other  beneficial  insects.  As  soon  as  scale  appears  in 
an  orchard,  he  immediately  places  the  proper  para- 
sites or  predaceous  insects  therein  and  the  spread 
or  increase  of  the  pest  is  checked.  The  orchardists 
of  his  district  speak  in  very  complimentary  terms  of 
Mr.  Barry's  work  in  this  direction.  When  an  or- 
chardist receives  a  colony  of  ladybugs  from  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  liberate  them  in  an  orchard  having  an  abundance 
of  the  proper  scale  and  they  will  attend  to  their 
business  without  any  further  assistance  from  the 
grower.  The  manner  of  propagating  ladybugs 
differs  from  the  Hymenopterous  parasites  before  re- 
ferred to.  With  the  ladybugs  the  aphis-feeding 
species  generally  deposit  their  eggs  in  clusters  when 
the  feed  is  plentiful  and  these  are  attached  by  a 
glutinous  substance  to  the  leaves  or  stems  of  the 
plants  on  which  which  they  are  placed,  usually 
standing  at  right  angles  from  the  leaf  or  stem,  and 
generally  are  of  an  orange  or  yellowish  color.  The 
Vedalia  eggs  are  red,  resembling  the  eggs  of  the 
cottony  cushion  scale,  but  smoother  and  deeper  in 
color,  and  are  laid  singly  by  the  female  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  cottony  sac.  The  Rhizobius  eggs  are 
pearly  white  and  pushed  under  the  edge  of  the 
scales  by  the  ladybug.  The  young  or  larvae  of  all 
the  ladybugs  have  six  legs,  their  bodies  are  long, 
without  any  resemblance  to  the  mature  insect.  This 
frequently  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  insects  are  a 
failure. 

A  New  Friend. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  last 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  I  referred  to  a  new  in- 
ternal parasite  of  the  black  scale  that  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  had  received  from  Prof.  Chas. 
P.  Lounsbury,  Government  Entomologist  of  Cape 
Colony,  South  Africa.  Seventeen  of  the  parasites 
reached  us  alive  but  only  four  were  females.  Unfor- 
tunately one  of  the  latter  was  killed  by  a  small 
spider,  leaving  us  but  three  females  to  attempt  the 
colonization  of  this  valuable  insect  in  the  extensive 
orchards  and  brush  lands  of  California.  We  have 
succeeded  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations 
and  six  generations  of  Scutellista  cyanea  have  been 
bred  and  distributed  in  all  the  counties  where  black 
scale  is  troublesome.  In  South  Africa  this  little 
parasite  keeps  the  black  scale  completely  under  con- 
trol. Colonies  placed  in  orchards  in  this  State  have 
gone  through  all  their  changes  in  the  brief  space  of 
forty-seven  days.  This  is  extraordinarily  rapid  work 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  that 
effective  internal  parasite  (Comys  fusca)  of  the 
"  brown  apricot  scale  "  takes  one  year,  or  rather 
but  one  generation  is  produced  each  year,  and  colo- 
nies can  only  be  sent  out  to  orchardists  during  the 
last  week  in  May  and  first  week  in  June.  Colonies  of 
Scutellista  have  been  liberated  upon  orange,  lemon, 
olive,  prune,  oleander,  English  holly  and  pepper 
trees  infested  with  black  scale  and  in  each  instance 
the  parasites  have  attacked  the  scale  and  their 
young  maggots  have  bred  therein.  This  is  certainly 
encouraging,  as  the  celebrated  Vedalia  cardinalis 
positively  refuses  to  eat  cottony  cushion  scale  raised 
on  laburnum  and  a  few  other  trees  and  plants. 

The  Scutellista  will  Sav«  the  Pepper  Trees. — 
The  well-known  pepper  tree,  with  its  pendant  twigs 
and  deep,  green,  glossy,  fern  -  shaped  leaves  and 
bunches  of  bright  red  berries,  has  in  recent  years 
become  an  eyesore  and  nuisance,  as  it  is  a  veritable 
breeding  place  of  the  black  scale.  It,  however,  bids 
fair  to  be  restored  in  public  estimation  as  one  of  our 
favorite  street  and  avenue  shade  trees,  for  the  Scu- 
tellista cyanea  has  evidently  taken  hold  more  kindly 
to  the  scales  thereon  than  other  beneficial  insects 
have  done. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 3,  1902,  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  secretary 
of  the  Los  Angeles  county  Horticultural  Commission, 
is  interesting:  "Mr.  Strong  visited  an  orchard  in 
Pasadena  to  which  you  had  sent  a  colony.  He  found 
at  least  a  dozen  Scutellista  in  the  puparium  stage  on 
a  section  of  a  pepper  limb  not  2  inches  long.  The 
puparia  have  since  all  become  transformed  into  the 
liveliest  flies  I  ever  saw.  I  am  usually  very  conser- 
vative but  I  confess  to  an  inclination  verging  to 
great  expectancy.  Never  was  there  a  question  of  so 
much  importance  to  our  citrus  fruit  growers." 

Mr.  Jeffery  could  have  included  other  than  citrus 
fruit  growers,  as  the  black  scale  is  a  very  general 
feeder  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  control  by 
sprays  or  fumigation,  because  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  very  irregular  in  its  breeding  season,  and  on 
this  account  scales  can  always  be  found  containing 
eggs,  and  when  in  that  condition  it  is  difficult  to 
make  thorough  work  with  either  gas  or  sprays. 

In  all  my  experience  with  parasitic  and  predaceous 
insects,  I  believe  that  Scutellista  cyanea  will  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  yet  introduced  into 
California. 
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•  ALAMEDA. 

Wonderful  railroad  developments, 
which  affect  farming,  are  taking  place  in 
this  and  other  counties  about  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  through  San  Joaquin,  Sac- 
ramento and  other  counties,  to  and 
through  Plumas  to  over  the  mountains 
by  Beck  with  Pass.  The  railroad  develop- 
ment, both  steam  and  electric,  affecting 
farming  in  all  parts  of  California,  is  at 
present  tremendous. 

Berkeleyites  planted  five  hundred 
trees  and  had  a  great  institutional  func- 
tion on  Arbor  Day. 

BUTTE. 

Apples  and  Nuts  in  Butte.— Oro- 
ville  Register:  A  railroad  up  the  Feather 
river  to  Plumas  county  will  open  up  a  re- 
gion well  adapted  to  apples  and  walnuts. 
No  better,  larger  or  finer  apples  can  be 
found  than  those  of  the  hill  portion  of 
Butte  and  the  valley  part  of  Plumas.  In 
the  Big  Bend  country  of  Butte  are  grow- 
ing the  best  walnuts  in  California,  nuts 
that  will  command  15  cents  a  pound 
where  the  nuts  of  southern  California 
bring  but  10  cents  a  pound.  The  land  can 
be  bought  now  for  $4  or  $5  or  at  the  most 
810  an  acre.  The  trees  will  thrive  without 
irrigation  and  are  very  prolific. 

Olives  in  Paradise.— Dr.  W.  E. 
Mack  has  purchased  all  the  olives  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paradise,  and  also  has  a  force 
of  men  building  a  large  olive  oil  mill. 

The  Diamond  Match  Co.  's  railroad  is 
to  be  extended  from  Durham  to  the  Sac- 
ramento river. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Tunnel  Between  Two  Counties  — 
Contra  Costa  Gazette:  "The  hopes  of 
the  people  of  both  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
tunnel  road  matter.  For  some  time  Su- 
pervisor Stow,  of  this  county,  has  been 
rushing  the  work  forward  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible." On  the  Alameda  end,  it  may  be 
added,  the  supervisors  have  rejected  all 
bids  and  authorized  Supervisor  Rowe  to 
hire  the  equipment  of  the  E.  B.  &  A.  L. 
Stone  Co.  and  do  the  work.  A  franchise 
for  an  electric  railroad  through  the  tunnel 
has  already  been  asked  for. 

Rye  Straw  and  Paper.  —  Antioch 
Ledger:  The  paper  mill  has  received  a 
lot  of  rye  straw  from  the  islands  up  river 
which  it  will  use  in  experimenting  to  secur- 
ing a  very  tough  and  superior  quality  of 
paper. 

DEL  NORTE. 

Died  From  Worms.— W.  P.  Counts, 
of  Tolo,  Or.,  recently  lost  sixty  out  of  two 
hundred  head  of  calves  he  had  just  brought 
from  Crescent  City.  On  examining  a  dead 
animal  a  small  bunch  of  fine  white  worms 
about  the  size  of  a  horse  hair  and  an  inch 
in  length  was  found  beneath  the  valve  on 
top  of  the  windpipe.  The  worm  is  said 
to  be  produced  in  stagnant  water.  The 
disease  is  infectious  and  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  it,  as  the  bacilli  penetrate  the 
nasal  passages  and  thence  through  all 
parts  of  the  head. 

FRESNO. 

PRUNING. — At  Sanger,  several  orchard- 
lets  have  commenced.  Most  of  the  large 
orchards  will  be  pruned  by  Japs  under 
contract. 

Making  Streets  and  Roads.  — 
Fresno  City  Council  have  discovered  a 
way  of  making  better  streets,  and  possibly 
country  roads  at  one-half  the  previous 
cost.  It  includes  the  use  of  a  tamping 
machine.  The  Republican  describes  the 
operation  on  the  street:  "  The  roadway 
was  first  plowed  and  the  spader  was  run 
through  it.  Then  the  oil  was  sprayed 
over  it,  and  when  the  city  had  put  it  in 
this  condition  the  patent  device  was  run 
over  it,  mixing  the  oil  with  the  soli.  Then 
a  light  roller  was  applied  and  now  the 
roadway  is  ready  for  inspection.  Wagons 
used  it  during  all  the  time  when  work 
was  in  progress,  so  that  the  street  was 
never  blocked — an  important  considera- 
tion in  street  work."  The  cost  estimate 
is  845  to  838  per  city  block  by  this  process, 
against  890  to  895  by  the  old  way. 

New  Vineyard  Acreage.— The  local 
nurseries  have  all  they  can  do  to  supply 
the  demand,  and,  in  fact,  some  single 
orders  for  an  unusually  large  amount  of 
vines  have  been  turned  down. 

Cattle  Quarantine  Lifted.  — 
Democrat:  The  Federal  authorities  have 
notified  Chas.  H.  Blemer,  State  Veterin- 
ary, that,  beginning  on  January  1st,  cat- 
tle may  be  moved  from  Fresno,  Kern, 
Tulare,  Kings,  Madera,  Merced  and  Mon- 
terey counties  to  outside  points  in  the 
United  States,  provided  they  pass  a 
special  inspection.  The  national  quaran- 
tine line  will  remain  unchanged,  and  it  is 
an  innovation  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  department  for  the  Federal 


authorities  to  make  this  special  inspection 
the  only  safeguard  to  be  observed. 

Raisin  Items.— Up  to  close  of  time  for 
Association  delivery,  4176  ten-ton  carloads 
had  been  delivered  and  sold,  and  the  pay- 
ments to  growers  already  aggregate  over 
82,500,000. 

Havoc  Among  Sheep.— Olcese  &  De- 
poli  lost  365  head  of  sheep  which  were 
turned  into  the  Fairview  vineyard  where 
arsenic  was  used  last  summer  to  rid  the 
vines  of  the  grasshopper  plague,  and 
more  were  sick.    They  will  sue. 

KINGS. 

Four  Train  Loads  of  Cattle  have 
arrived  in  the  past  few  days,  says  the 
Hanford  Journal.  Newport  &  Michel 
have  received  fifteen  cars,  S.  E.  Biddle 
thirty-two,  J.  M.  Nidiffer  eighteen,  and 
B.  A.  Packard  twenty-one.  The  Biddle 
cattle  came  from  Texas  and  the  remainder 
from  Arizona.  One  trainload  was  dairy 
stock.  Mr.  Nidiffer  has  gone  to  Arizona 
for  another  trainload. 

The  Lemoore  Winery  of  the  Italian- 
Swiss  Colony  crushed  6000  tons  of  grapes 
this  year — three  times  as  many  as  It  ex- 
pected to— and  turned  out  750,000  gallons 
of  wine  and  distilled  products. 

About  Dairy  Cattle.— Hanford  Sen- 
tinel: G.  S  Hewett,  the  stock  man,  for 
the  San  Joaquin  Ice  Company,  has  gone 
East  to  buy  a  trainload  of  dairy  cows  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  valley.  The  coun- 
try south  of  Hanford  to  the  lake  is  filling 
up  with  dairy  cattle  wonderfully  fast. 

Rosenburg  Bros  cracked  140  tons  of 
apricot  pits. 

KERN. 

Oil  not  Good  for  Irrigation.— 
Nine  irrigation  and  canal  companies  sup- 
plying water  to  farmers  have  served  no- 
tice on  the  oil  companies  that  unless  they 
stop  polluting  Kern  river  suit  for  dam- 
ages will  be  brought. 

LAKE. 

A  Better  Outlook.— Lake  County 
Bee,  Lakeport:  For  years  some  of  the 
finest  apples  ever  raised  in  the  State  have 
been  allowed  to  rot  on  the  trees  or  fall  to 
the  ground  and  be  eaten  by  hogs,  while 
pears  have  been  shipped  from  here  for 
several  years.  An  attempt  made  this  year 
to  market  apples  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties by  wagon  over  the  mountains  is  the 
first  and  is  highly  Important  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
The  high  price  of  wood  and  coal  has 
caused  the  installation  of  a  good  many 
distillate  burners  in  cook  stoves. 

MARIN. 

A  contract  will  be  placed  for  the 
building  of  a  tunnel  3100  feet  long  through 
White's  hill,  on  the  North  Shore  Railway 
line. 

MENDOCINO. 

A  Big  Reservoir.— Press-Dispatch: 
W.  P.  Thomas,  H.  B.  Muir,  R.  E.  Dono- 
hoe,  John  McMurray  and  others  have 
bonded  the  Walker  Valley  ranch,  consist- 
ing of  about  10,000  acres,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  in  a  dam  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley  and  storing  and  conserving  the 
water  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  and  furnish  water  for  irrigating 
Ukiah  valley.  It  is  expected  that  it  would 
increase  creamery  business.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  stock  the  reservoir  with  choice 
fish.  The  reservoir  would  be  some  2  miles 
in  length  and  an  ideal  place  for  boat- 
ing, fishing  and  summer  outings. 

MONTEREY. 

Bull  Fights. — Bull  fights  are  fre- 
quent. Last  week  the  matador  got  the 
bull's  horn  in  his  leg. 

Soledad  Carrots. — Cor.  Salinas 
Index:  S.  J.  Kitzmiller,  agent  of  the 
S.  P.  Milling  Co.  here,  received  a  check 
for  82000  from  Victor  Cauhape  of  San 
Jose  for  his  20-acre  crop  of  carrots  raised 
at  the  Mission  to  be  used  as  feed  for  cattle. 

NAPA. 

Creamery.— Register:  Manuel  Ala- 
meda has  opened  a  creamery. 

NEVADA. 

Harvest  in  Truckee.— Republican: 
At  Prosser  creek  they  have  8  inches  of 
ice,  which  is  perhaps  the  thickest  any 
place,  while  the  other  ponds  have  all  got 
a  good  start.  At  the  present  rate  the  ice 
will  be  harvested  by  the  holidays.  The 
thermometer  ranges  around  zero  these 
nights.  Winter  sports  are  at  their  best 
here  now.  There  are  fine  sleighing,  ex- 
cellent coasting  and  the  best  of  skating. 

PLACER. 

The  olive  crop  around  Penryn  is  good 
in  quantity  and  quality. 

A  Good  Showing  —News:  The  New- 
castle Fruit  Growers'  Association  dis- 
bursed over  81600  in  dividends  among  its 
members  as  a  result  of  savings  on  loading 


charges  and  profits  on  boxes  and  other 
packing  supplies.  The.  Association  will 
probably  also  purchase  the  shipping 
house  from  the  Exchange  as  a  further  re- 
sult of  this  year's  business.  The  directors 
are:  J.  L.  Nagle,  president;  G.  Gerald- 
son,  secretary;  C.  H.  Kellogg,  Frank 
Tupper,  J.  K.  Correa,  Jr. 

Real  Estate  and  Rents  — There  is 
more  activity  in  real  estate  matters  in  and 
around  Newcastle  at  the  present  time  than 
there  has  been  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
Strangers  are  coming  in,  and  every  house 
in  town  can  be  rented  to  half  a  dozen  ap- 
plicants. 

PLUMAS. 

N.  C.  O.  Railroad  Extension.— 
Reno  Journal:  The  N.  C.  O.  Co.  has  of- 
ficially announced  that  it  will  extend  its 
Sierra  Valley  line  from  Mohawk  valley  to 
Quincy  next  season.  This  will  bring  a 
large  and  rich  territory  into  communica- 
tion with  Reno. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry  celebrated 
the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  or- 
ganization last  week. 

Creamery  Telephone.  —  Glendale 
Creamery  will  have  a  private  telephone 
line  to  Franklin,  9  miles  north. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Hollister  needs  a  packing  house,  the 
Advance  says. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

MESQUITE  lake,  near  Imperial,  will 
be  drained  by  a  canal. 

Irrigation  Bonds  Void.  —  The  Su- 
perior Court  of  Riverside  has  just  ren- 
dered a  decision  that  the  $187,000  worth 
of  bonds  of  the  Perris  irrigation  district, 
transferred  to  the  Bear  Valley  Co.,  are 
void,  together  with  all  the  Interest. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sheep  Men  Fined  —Judge  DeHaven 
fined  sheep  men  8100,  or  thirty  days,  for 
entering  the  Stanislaus  reservation  after 
he  told  them  not  to. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Grape  Shipments  From  Lodi.— Fif- 
teen hundred  full  carloads  of  grapes  and 
other  fruits  were  shipped  from  this  point 
during  the  season,  and  at  least  250  addi- 
tional cars  were  sent  out  In  less  than  carload 
lots — these  figures  Including  green  fruits, 
etc.,  as  well  as  grapes.  Of  these,  245  were 
of  table  grapes  worth  $245,000,  and  1225 
were  of  wine  grapes  worth  8376,675.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  value  of  the  250 
cars  or  more  sent  out  in  broken  lots,  at 
least  an  additional  8100,000,  bringing  the 
grand  total  up  to  8721,675.  These  figures 
do  not  include  shipments  from  Acampo, 
or  from  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
county,  which  were  shipped  from  Gait 
and  other  stations.  The  distribution  of 
the  money  received  for  this  season's  out- 
put has  greatly  stimulated  all  lines  of 
business. 

Irrigation  on  Roberts  Island.— 
Woods  Bros,  are  creating  an  irrigation 
system  to  cover  some  5000  acres  of  land 
on  Roberts  Island,  almost  entirely  owned 
by  them.  One  thousand  acre9  are  already 
rented  .by  Chinamen  for  garden  truck, 
potatoes  and  beans.  Over  1000  acres  of 
the  land  was  recently  transferred  to  them 
for  $50  per  acre. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Will  Liquidate. — The  proposed  com- 
mittee to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cured  Fruit  Association  received 
more  than  enough  votes  to  give  them  the 
legal  power  and  will  proceed  to  liquidate. 
The  committee  thus  appointed  are  men  of 
high  standing,  ability  and  integrity. 

For  the  Beautiful.  —  There  is  a 
large  demand  in  this  valley  this  season  for 
ornamental  nursery  stock;  also  a  good 
demand  for  prune  and  apricot  nursery 
trees,  but  peaches  are  comparatively  neg- 
lected.   Prices  generally  are  higher. 

Used  Alviso  at  Last.— For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  valley  prunes 
have  been  shipped  by  way  of  Alviso  re- 
cently. The  steamer  San  Jose  carried 
over  400  tons  of  fruit  to  San  Francisco, 
where  most  of  them  were  loaded  for  ex- 


New  Creamery. — W.  G.  Ballis,  who 
has  been  conducting  a  creamery  at  Edge- 
wood,  and  others  will  build  a  new  cream- 
ery In  Shasta  valley,  to  be  in  operation 
about  the  March  1. 

A  Road  for  Autos. — Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst,  Col.  Dan  Burns  and  other  wealthy 
people  are  building  an  automobile  road 
from  their  settlement  on  McCloud  river 
to  Shasta  Springs,  19  miles  in  an  air  line, 
except  a  curve  of  a  quarter-mile.  The 
road  will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  The 
scenery  along  the  road  is  grand. 

SOLONO. 
Feed.— Dlxoc  Tribune:   Feed  is  mak- 


ing remarkable  growth  in  this  section  and 
stock  are  quite  Independent  out  of  doors 
these  days.  Grain  that  Is  up  Is  looking 
well. 

Some  Pits  — Suisun  Courier:  The 
Ernst  Luehnlng  Co.  has  completed  the 
work  of  cracking  apricot  pits  for  this  sea- 
son. The  work  reached  much  greater 
proportions  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  over  1000  tons 
being  handled  by  this  company  alone. 

SONOMA. 

Hot  Springs.— Farmer  :  An  artesian 
flow  of  hot  water  has  been  tapped  on  the 
Agua  Caliente  Springs  property  and  a 
modern  $50,000  hotel  is  probable. 

Growers'  Canneries.— T.  V.  Barlow 
and  others  have  succeeded  in  organizing 
the  blackberry  men  and  doubling  the 
price  of  that  fruit,  and  many  growers 
whose  peaches  and  pears  rotted  on  the 
ground  this  season  believe  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  action.  There  are  openings  for 
growers'  plants  at  Sonoma,  Santa  Rosa, 
Healdsburg  and  in  Analy  township, 
planned  along  business  lines,  backed  up 
by  the  growers  of  good  fruit  and  handled 
by  honest  and  capable  men. 

Coyotes  —Two  were  recently  killed  in 
Alexander  valley. 

Olive  crushing  has  begun  in  Sonoma 
county.    The  crop  is  large  and  fine. 

A  Bank  for  Geyserville.— Subscrip- 
tions are  being  solicited. 

SUTTER. 

Natural  Prosperity.  —  Independ- 
ent :  The  north  wind  and  dry  weather 
have  put  the  tule  and  adobe  lands  in  fine 
shape  and  everyone  is  on  the  hustle  to 
get  the  crop  in  while  the  weather  is  good. 

Creamery  to  be  Sold.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Merid- 
ian creamery  it  was  decided  to  sell  the  en- 
tire plant  January  14.  It  has  not  been 
successfully  or  steadily  run. 

After  Years  of  Litigation.— The 
famous  Tisdale  road  matter  is  at  last  set- 
tled. The  road  is  to  run  over  a  portion  of 
Tisdale's  land  that  will  put  it  out  of  water 
at  all  times  and  dispense  with  the  build- 
ing of  a  long  and  expensive  trestle. 

STANISLAUS. 

The  Scandinavian  Colonists  in 
the  Turlock  quarter  have  organized  a 
co-operative  store  on  the  Rochdale  plan. 
Under  this  system  the  profits  are  divided 
among  the  shareholders. 

Canal  Contracts  —Contracts  for  the 
bridges  and  drops  in  the  Modesto  district 
have  been  let. 

TEHAMA. 

Poisoned  Sheep.  —  Near  Paynes' 
creek,  this  county,  several  hundred  sheep 
have  died  from  some  poisonous  thing  in 
the  herbage.  The  same  trouble,  in  a  less 
degree,  is  reported  from  several  other 
places  in  the  same  section  of  California. 

TULARE. 

Changed  Packers  —  Orosi  Offer: 
Women  and  girls  are  employed  by 
A.  Gregory  &  Co.  in  packing  oranges  at 
Sultana  this  season.  Heretofore  Chinese 
did  this  work. 

The  Paige  ranch,  near  Tulare,  shipped 
282  carloads  of  grapes  to  the  wineries  this 
year. 

YOLO. 

Sheep  Feed  at  Dunnigan.— Wood- 
land Mail:  Several  large  flocks  of  sheep 
have  been  lately  moved  into  this  locality. 
A  herd  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  has  been  driven  down  to  the  old 
Pace  &  Cramer  range. 

The  Early  Bird.— Woodland  Demo- 
crat: It  is  unlawful  to  shoot  ducks  half 
an  hour  before  sunrise,  but  this  morning 
a  regular  bombardment  began  in  the 
marshes  before  it  was  light  enough  to 
see. 

YUBA. 

William  Thompson,  propagator  of 
the  seedless  grape  known  by  his  name, 
and  an  old  resident  of  Sutter  county,  died 
at  his  home  near  Sutter  City  this  month 
of  cancer  of  the  throat. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJXT'S 

"■^Ss^^^^Bs^  l  Safe  Sptedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hones 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish. 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bot'le.  6old  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  cbar„<t  "Id,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
fHB  LAWKflNCB-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  "O. 
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The  Lighthouse  and  the  Whistling  Buoy. 

The  sea  sand  drifts  about  my  feet  and 

whitens  on  the  dunes, 
While,  still  complaining  to  the  sky,  the 

rocking  water  croons; 
The  salt,  salt  spray  blows  in  by  day,  by 

night  the  breakers  roar; 
The  white  sea-horses  toss  their  manes,  all 

trampling  on  the  shore. 

All  hours  I  hear  the  whistling  buoy  across 

the  long  tides  cry, 
And  watch  the  smoke  of  steamships  trail 

along  the  down-bent  sky, 
And  see  the  fog  bank  mountains  build,  or 

doze  and  dream  all  day, 
Or  count  the  bails  of  fisher  boats,  or  watch 

the  porpoise  play. 

But  night  at  last  steals  down  the  sky,  and 
be  it  late  or  soon, 

And  be  the  ocean  inky  black  or  whitening 
to  the  moon, 

Or  ruffling  to  a  quiet  wind,  or,  storm- 
lashed,  breaking  high, 

All  night  on  all  its  changing  moods  I  keep 
a  watchful  eye. 

And  coastwise  throw  a  steady  beam,  by 

which  the  good  ships  steer; 
And  meanwhile  sounds  the  whistling  buoy 

to  bid  them  come  not  near. 
We  have  the  trade  of  States  to  guide,  and 

lives  of  sailor  men, 
And  sleep  not  till  the  fcreaming  gulls  call 

up  the  day  again. 

And  when  the  little  fisher  boats  come 

battling  up  the  bay, 
We  call  them  in  by  pier  and  port,  or  bid 

them  steer  away. 
So  up  and  down  our  coasts  they  ply,  and 

fear  its  reefs  no  more 
While  whistling   buoy  and  lighthouse 

keep  their  watch  along  the  shore. 

—St.  Nicholas. 


Jim's  Schooling. 

The  capitalist  looked  up  from  the  card 
he  held  in  his  long,  slender  fingers.  He 
saw  a  dark-eyed  young  fellow,  with  big 
shoulders  and  resolute  chin.  At  least 
those  were  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics the  elder  man  first  noticed. 

"James  Protheroe,"  he  murmured. 
Then  he  added,  with  a  little  gasp, 
"Not  the  son  of  my  old  boyhood  pard, 
George  Protheroe  ?  " 

The  young  man  smilingly  nodded. 

Whereupon  the  older  man  seized  him 
by  both  bands  and  forced  him  into  a 
chair. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  cried,  "where 
were  my  eyes  ?  Why,  you  are  just 
like  your  dad.  Well,  well  !  Bless  him, 
I  haven't  seen  him  for  twenty  years. 
Call  you  James,  eh  ?  What's  that 
for  ?  " 

"You,  sir,"  said  the  young  man. 
•    "  For  me  ?     Shake  hands  again, 
namesake.    You  are  a  remarkably  fine 
young  man.    And  how's  father  ?  " 

"Very  well,  sir.  He  sends  you  a 
letter,"  and  the  young  man  drew  it 
from  his  pocket. 

The  capitalist  glanced  it  through 
with  a  kindling  eye. 

"Sounds  just  like  old  George,"  he 
chuckled.  "Um-um-um.  'Loan  you 
my  boy,  Jim.  Teach  him  a  little  busi- 
ness. Got  some  capital  he  might  in- 
vest. Good  boy.'  Um-um-um.  'It 
would  be  funny,  wouldn't  it,  if  Jim  and 
your  motherless  girl  would  take  a 
shine  to  each  other  ?  I  wouldn't  ob- 
ject, i  know  she  comes  of  good 
stock.' 

"  What's  that  ?  "  cried  the  startled 
young  man. 

"That  wasn't  meant  for  you  to 
hear,"  laughed  the  other,  as  he  folded 
the  letter  and  pushed  it  in  his  pocket. 
Then  be  added  :  See  here,  my  boy, 
you  must  come  along  with  us  to  Bev- 
mgton.  We  are  going  down  there  on 
my  private  car  ;  a  thirty  mile  ride  over 
our  new  suburban  road.  I've  got  bus- 
iness with  a  man  at  Bevington  that 
must  be  attended  to  this  noon.  Then 
I've  got  to  get  back  here  at  3  o'clock 
to  meet  a  New  Yorker,  who  is  passing 
through.  My  daughter,  Ethel,  Miss 
Mayer,  her  companion,  and  two  young 
college  fellows  of  her  acquaintance  will 
go  on  the  trip  with  me.  Ethel  will 
take  along  a  hamper  and  feed  us  in  the 
car,  and  we  ought  to  have  a  jolly  time. 
I  want  you  to  meet  my  daughter. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  fellow. 
"I  believe  I  have  already  met  her.  I  went 


to  your  home  to  see  you  and  found  you 
had  left  the  house  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  your  daughter — I'm  quite 
sure  it  was  your  daughter — kindly  told 
me  that  you  never  transacted  any  bus- 
iness at  home." 

The  two  men  laughed  together. 

"  But  you  told  her  who  you  were  ?  " 

"No,  I  didn't,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  After  her  remark  I  couldn't 
very  well.  It's  business,  you  know, 
that  brings  me  to  Cleveland." 

James  Norcross  laughed  again. 

"She  probably  took  you  for  a  col- 
lector," be  chuckled.  "  But,  here,  we 
must  be  off.  We  have  to  meet  the 
others  at  the  square  in  just  ten  min- 
utes." 

They  were  there  and  waiting  when 
the  two  men  approached. 

"Ethel,"  said  the  older  man,  "I 
want  you  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  Mr.  James  Protheroe,  of  Kansas, 
whom  you  have  only  met  in  a  business 
way,  I  believe.  You  have  heard  me 
speak  of  his  father." 

The  fair  young  girl,  with  just  a 
slight  flush,  extended  her  hand. 

"The  name  of  Protheroe  is  a  house- 
hold word  with  us,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile  that  Jim  Protheroe  thought  the 
sweetest  he  had  ever  seen.  Then  she 
presented  him  to  Fraulein  Mayer, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Hosmer  and  Mr.  Barrington. 

"  You've  surely  heard  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rington, "  she  said.  "He  was  on  the 
Harvard  football  team  of  '98,  and  Mr. 
Hosmer  is  the  champion  sprinter  of  his 
college." 

Young  Protheroe  bowed  gravely 
in  acknowledgement  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  coming  in  personal 
contact  with  such  special  distinctions. 

"  Are  you  a  college  man,  Mr.  Proth- 
eroe ?  "  inquired  the  eminent  Barring- 
ton. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Kansas  youth. 
"  Adams,  '97." 

The  young  men  looked  at  each  other. 
They  bad  never  heard  of  Adams. 

Just  then  the  car  got  under  head- 
way, and  Ethel's  father  called  Jim 
to  step  to  the  rear  door  and  have  a 
look  at  the  roadbed.  Ethel  was  sur- 
prised at  the  glance  that  had  passed  be- 
tween Hosmer  and  Barrington.  It  made 
her  feel  a  little  chagrined.  They  were 
evidently  sneering  at  the  Western 
young  man.  Really,  there  was  some- 
thing different  about  him.  His  clothes 
were  not  quite  like  the  other  men's. 
He  didn't  wear  them  with  just  the 
same  nonchalance.  He  appeared 
rather  heavy  and  slow.  Very  likely 
he  was  as  dull  as  he  acted.  And  yet 
he  certainly  seemed  a  very  presentable 
youth.  Some  people  might  even  call 
him  handsome. 

Her  train  of  thought  was  inter- 
rupted by  her  father's  voice. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  boy,"  he  was 
saying,  "you  know  more  about  rail- 
way building  than  I  do.  Where  did 
you  pick  it  up  ?  " 

"  Helped  lay  out  a  road  in  western 
Kansas,"  replied  Jim.  "  That's  one  of 
the  things  we  learned  at  Adams.  I 
believe  I  have  the  right  to  put  '  civil 
engineer'  after  my  name." 

So  he  does  know  a  little  something, 
thought  the  girl,  but  it  seemed  like 
such  uninteresting  knowledge.  Truly, 
he  was  decidedly  different  from  the 
Eastern  boys. 

Then  her  father  and  Jim  came  into 
the  car  and  the  conversation  became 
general. 

Ethel  noticed  that  Jim  held  his  own 
pretty  well  when  he  did  talk,  but  for 
the  most  part  he  was  but  a  listener. 
There  was  one  thing  that  she  was 
grateful  to  him  for.  She  knew  that  he 
admired  her.  His  frank,  open  glance 
told  her  that.  But  he  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  annoy  her  by  any  special 
attentions. 

Pretty  soon  the  little  party  scat- 
tered, Jim  and  the  young  men  going 
out  on  the  rear  platform  to  smoke, 
leaving  father  and  daughter  and  chap- 
eron in  the  car. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Jim  ?  "  said 
the  capitalist. 

"  Rather  strong  of  Kansas,  isn't 
he  ?"  laughed  Ethel. 

"  Ob,  I  don't  know,"  said  her  father. 
"  He  doesn't  make  any  parade  of  his 
talents.  He's  just  like  his  old  dad. 
There  wasn't  a  keener  boy  in  town. 


We  were  chums,  you  know,  and  both 
of  us  started  in  without  a  dollar.  I 
fancy  we've  both  done  pretty  well." 

"  Is  Mr.  Protheroe's  father  a  man  of 
property  ?  "  inquired  Ethel. 

"  I  should  say  he  is  1  The  last  I 
heard  about  him  he  owned  the  opera 
house,  the  hotel,  the  bank,  the  finest 
residence  in  town,  and  held  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  biggest  meeting 
house.  Jim's  financial  future  is  all 
right.    He's  an  only  child,  you  know." 

"No,  I  didn't  know,"  said  Ethel. 

The  big  hamper  turned  out  to  be 
most  beautifully  loaded,  and  everybody 
brought  along  a  picnic  appetite.  Then 
they  rolled  into  Bevington,  and,  leav- 
ing the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  two 
Eastern  men,  James  Norcross  took  the 
Kansas  lad  and  started  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement with  the  local  townsman.  It 
was  not  a  long  engagement,  and  at  one 
o'clock  they  were  back  in  the  car,  and 
the  capitalist  signalled  the  motorman 
to  go  ahead  on  the  return  trip. 

"We  should  be  able  to  run  the 
thirty-two  miles  back  to  Cleveland 
nicely  in  two  hours,"  he  said  to  Jim. 
"I  must  be  there  at  3  o'clock  and 
we  have  a  clear  track  all  the  way. 
We've  had  litigation  over  this  road, 
and  it  isn't  doing  a  regular  business 
yet,  but  we'll  be  running  on  a  schedule 
in  a  day  or  two." 

"They  were  out  of  earshot  of  the 
others,  and  Jim  leaned  toward  the  cap- 
italist. 

"Mr.  Norcross,"  be  said,  "have  you 
noticed  that  the  motorman  has  been 
drinking  heavily  ?" 

"No!"  cried  the  capitalist.  "Has 
the  idiot  started  one  of  his  periodical 
sprees  ?     Best   man  in  my  employ 


When  he's  drunk 
Keep  your  eye  on 


when  he's  sober, 
he's  a  stupid  log. 
him,  Jim." 

The  young  man  nodded  and  started 
down  the  aisle  to  the  motorman's  ves- 
tibule. 

It  might  have  been  ten  minutes  later 
when  he  noticed  that  the  speed 
was  increasing  to  a  dangerous  rate. 
Looking  ahead  he  saw — a  mile  or  so 
away — a  sharp  curve.  He  knew  that 
it  was  highly  hazardous  to  attempt  to 
strike  it  at  that  high  rate  of  speed. 
He  reached  forward  and  caught  the 
motorman  by  the  arm.  The  latter 
turned  with  an  oath,  and  unsteadly,  ris- 
ing to  his  feet,  struck  at  him  blindly. 
Jim  flung  him  aside,  shut  off  the  power 
and  put  on  the  air  brake.  The 
car  slackened  speed  reluctantly,  but 
finally  came  to  a  standstill  half  way 
round  the  curve. 

Then  Jim  turned.  The  motorman 
had  fallen  and  struck  his  head  against 
the  ironwork  at  the  end  of  a  seat.  He 
was  lying  on  the  car  floor  unconscious. 

Ethel  was  unaware  that  anything 
unusual  had  taken  place.  She  sat  in 
the  last  seat  at  the  rear  with  her  back 
to  the  front  of  the  car,  her  companion, 
Miss  Mayer,  beside  her.  Presently 
her  father  came  down  the  aisle  and 
stopped. 

"  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  where 
all  the  men  were,"  said  Ethel,  as  she 
laid  her  hand  affectionately  on  her 
father's  arm.  "I  felt  quite  neglected. 
Are  you  waiting  on  a  switch  ?  " 

"There  has  been  a  little  accident, 
my  dear,"  said  her  father.  "We  are 
not  on  a  switch  ?  " 

"  Accident,  papa  !  "    Who  is  hurt  ?  " 

"  The  motorman.  But  not  seriously. 
Jim  says  he  has  a  scalp  wound  and  a 
broken  collarbone.  He's  got  him 
all  bandaged  up  nicely,  and  as  soon 
as  he  gets  over  the  effects  of  the — 
the  shock  he'll  be  in  very  fair  shape." 

"Is  Jim — Mr.  Protheroe — a  surgeon, 
too  ?  " 

"He's  something  of  a  surgeon,"  re- 
plied her  father,  with  a  laugh.  "It's 
another  one  of  those  things  he  learned 
at  that  remarkable  college.  It  seems 
that  half  a  dozen  of  his  college  mates 
had  planned  a  trip  to  the  Bad  Lands, 
and  they  knew  they  ought  to  have  a 
surgeon  doctor  along,  so  Jim  volun- 
teered and  took  a  six  months'  course  in 
the  rudiments." 

Ethel  looked  out  of  the  window. 

"  Where  are  we,  papa  ?  " 

"About  ten  miles  from  nowhere," 
snarled  the  capitalist.  "And  I'm 
needed  in  Cleveland  at  3  o'clock  for  a 
most  important  conference." 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  go  ahead  ?  " 


"Without  a  motorman?  Besides 
we've  busted  something  in  the  running 
gear.  It  happened  in  slackening  up 
suddenly.  Do  you  hear  that  pound- 
ing ?  " 

"  Now  I  hear  it,  papa." 

"That's  Jim  under  the  car  trying  to 
tinker  up  the  break." 

"  Is  he  a  mechanic,  too  ?  " 

Despite  his  anxiety  the  capitalist 
laughed  again. 

"It  seems  so,"  he  said.  "It's  an- 
other thing  he  learned  out  there  in 
Kansas.  I  suppose  we  are  just  be- 
ginning to  find  him  out.  You  were 
frightened  about  it.  He  isn't  much  like 
other  youngsters  of  his  age." 

Still  laughing  Ethel's  father  left  the 
car  and  joined  the  two  Eastern  college 
men,  who  were  standing  not  far  away. 
Ethel  raised  the  window  and  looked 
out.  As  she  did  so  she  caught  sight  of 
Jim.  Hatless,  coatless  and  vestless, 
his  thick  hair  wildly  tumbled  and  his 
face  smudged  with  dirt,  he  was  facing 
her  smiling  father. 

"  Waiting  for  orders,  sir,"  he  said, 
with  a  comical  pull  at  his  hair. 

"  Can  you  run  a  motor,  too  ?  "  asked 
the  capitalist. 

"I've  had  some  experience  at  it," 
replied  Jim.  "  Father  built  the  Alfalfa 
&  Stony  Ledge  Electric  Road  and  I 
ran  the  first  motor  over  it.  If  you'll 
sit  with  me  and  keep  me  posted  on  the 
points  I'll  promise  to  haul  you  through 
on  time." 

"All  right,  my  boy,  run  her  through 
on  schedule  time  and  I'll  give  you  a 
permanent  job." 

The  capitalist  looked  up  and  caught 
his  daughter's  eye  and  laughed  again. 

As  Jim  turned  away  Ethel  called 
softly  to  her  father  : 

"Daddy,"  she  murmured,  "don't 
you  forget  to  ask  him  up  to  dinner  to- 
night." 

Her  gratified  parent  looked  up  at 
her  with  a  quizzical  smile  that  called  a 
swift  blush  to  her  cheek. 

"All  aboard  !"  shouted  Jim. — Cleve- 
land Plaindealer. 


Where  Coffee  Is  Grown. 

Coffee,  like  other  things,  is  not  al- 
ways grown  where  the  advertisements 
say.  When  the  grocer  is  asked  for  a 
pound  of  Java  or  Mocha  coffee  he  pours 
out  several  hundred  dark  brown  beans 
which  probably  never  saw  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  the  coffee  could 
speak,  it  would  be  apt  to  say  it  was 
raised  in  Brazil,  where  at  the  present 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  world's 
supply  is  grown. 

The  little  island  of  Java,  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  little  town  of  Mocha, 
with  its  5000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Red  sea,  in  Arabia,  have  now,  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name,  given  way  to  the 
great  South  American  republic.  Tavel- 
ers  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Brazil,  tell  of  enor- 
mous coffee  plantations,  some  of  which 
contain  more  than  a  million  coffee 
trees. 

At  Buenopolis,  for  example,  is  a  plan- 
tation which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  which  has  5,000,000 
trees.  The  coffee  tree  when  wild  grows 
as  high  as  20  feet,  but  when  cultivated 
it  is  only  half  as  large,  with  evergreen 
leaves  and  white  flowers  in  the  blossom- 
ing season. 

The  fruit  is  a  pod  containing  one  or 
two  beans.  The  pods  are  spread  out 
on  an  open  field  to  dry,  and  often  these 
drying  grounds  cover  nearly  a  square 
mile.  When  thoroughly  dry  the  pods 
are  run  through  machinery,  which  sep- 
arates the  beans  into  two  kinds,  those 
flattened  on  one  side  and  those  of  com- 
plete spherical  shape.  The  first  is 
called  Java  coffee  and  the  second  Mocha 
coffee. 

The  coffee  raised  on  these  great  plan- 
tations of  Buenopolis  is  sent  by  rail  to 
the  port  of  Santos,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  it  is  shipped  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Brazil  produces  each 
year  about  660,000  tons,  although  the 
world's  consumption  is  estimated  at 
only  600,000  tons.  There  is  thus  at 
present  an  overproduction  of  the  coffee 
bean,  which  has  frightened  many  deal- 
ers to  such  an  extent  that  recently 
they  met  to  consider  how  they  could  get 
more  people  to  drink  coffee.   They  said 
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that  there  had  been  so  much  talk  about 
coffee  hurting  the  nerves  that  the  busi- 
ness, unlike  almost  every  other  business 
in  these  prosperous  times,  had  been  on 
the  decrease.  How  far  this  movement 
to  increase  the  drinking  of  coffee  will 
succeed  is  still  a  question. 


The  Song  of  the  Ages. 

For  not  far  off  in  realms  of  space, 
The  Spirit  hath  its  throne; 

In  every  heart  it  findeth  place, 
And  waiteth  to  be  known. 

Thought  answereth  alone  to  thought, 
And  soul  with  soul  hath  kin; 

The  outward  God  he  findeth  not 
Who  finds  not  God  within. 

Then  go  not  thou  in  search  of  Him, 

But  to  thyself  repair; 
Wait  thou  within  the  silence  dim, 

And  thou  shalt  find  Him  there. 

For  not  in  far  off  realms  of  space 
The  Spirit  hath  its  throne; 

In  every  heart  it  findeth  place, 
And  waiteth  to  be  known. 


At  the  "  Cow  College." 

A.  J.  Pillsbury,  the  gifted  editor  of 
the  Tulare  Register,  visited  the  domes- 
tic science,  or  housekeeping  science,  of 
a  public  school  the  other  day,  and  says: 
"  In  the  person  of  Miss  Mclntyre,  in 
charge  of  this  department,  the  writer 
found  an  enthusiast  in  her  work,  and 
one  who  communicates  her  enthusiasm 
to  her  pupils.  She  insists,  with  much 
force,  that  her  work  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  civilization  because  people  are 
what  they  eat.  In  other  words,  a  badly 
nourished  body  means  a  badly  nourished 
brain,  and  a  badly  nourished  brain 
means  poor  work  in  the  world  per- 
formed with  pain  resulting  from  indi- 
gestion. 

But  as  to  the  domestic  science 
course:  Before  taking  it  up  a  young 
woman  ought  to  have  had  a  year  in 
chemistry,  but  that  is  not  absolutely 
indispensable  and  Miss  Mclntyre  would 
advise  the  giving  of  cooking  lessons  in 
the  eighth  grade. 

Her  pupils  devote  seven  hours  per 
week  to  laboratory  (kitchen)  practice 
and  one  hour  to  lectures,  these 
"  hours  "  being  study  hours  of  forty-five 
minutes  each. 

The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  starch  and  the  pro- 
teins and  all  the  work  is  done  on  paper 
and  as  thoroughly  understood  as  possi- 
ble before  going  into  the  cooking  school 
at  all,  so  that  the  pupils  understand 
just  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  just 
why  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

Then  they  do  it  and  with  just  as  much 
exactness  as  they  employ  in  Sloyd.  A 
spooDful  means  just  so  much,  no  more, 
no  less,  and  if  the  girls  make  biscuits  a 
thousand  times  they  will  be  just  the 
same  every  time,  and  are  compounded 
as  accurately  as  druggists'  prescrip- 
tions. 

The  first  term  of  thirteen  weeks, 
with  eight  study  hours  per  week,  is  de- 
voted to  breakfasts.  The  second  term 
is  devoted  to  luncheons  and  suppers, 
the  third  to  dinners  and  receptions — 
so-called  banquets — and  all  through  the 
entire  course  run  instructions  on  diet- 
etics, the  preparation  of  foods  for  the 
sick  room,  the  proper  serving  of  meals, 
economies  in  cooking  and  buying,  the 
prevention  of  waste  (there  is  no  swill 
barrel  used  in  connection  with  scien- 
tific cooking),  so  that  it  is  all  consumed 
and  in  a  way  which  enables  it  all  to  be 
digested. 

The  result  of  all  this  instruction  is 
that  the  standard  of  living  is  raised 
and  the  cost  of  living  reduced.  Health 
is  preserved  and  meals  are  served  deli- 
cately and  appetizingly.  The  chemical 
and  digestive  processes  are  known  and 
home  cooking  becomes  an  exact  science 
with  no  element  of  luck  in  it. 

As  a  great  many  farmers  entertain 
a  hearty  contempt  for  what  the  agri- 
cultural professor  knows,  so  a  good 
many  mothers,  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  skill  as  cooks,  may  affect  a 
contemptuous  attitude  for  school  cooks, 
but  none  the  less  these  instructors  do 
know  a  great  deal  that  farmers  and 
housewives  would  be  the  better  for 
knowing.  The  theoretical  without  the 
practical  is  only  half  the  lesson  that 


ought  to  be  learned,  as  the  practical 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
reason  why  is  only  the  other  half.  The 
future  is  to  the  man  and  the  woman 
who  knows  as  well  as  to  those  who  do, 
and  the  more  they  know  the  better  will 
they  do. 

The  completed  domestic  science 
course  embraces  house  arrangement 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  the 
saving  of  labor,  also  house  furnishing  in 
good  taste  and  with  proper  economy, 
in  short,  many  things  not  here  set 
down  that  will  help  fit  the  girls  of  our 
high  schools  to  enter  into  the  business 
of  living  and,  if  need  be,  for  making  a 
living. 

My  belief  is  that  when  people  begin 
to  realize  the  value  of  this  sort  of  train- 
ing they  will  demand  that  the  domestic 
science  course  be  made  a  part  of  a  high 
school  education. 


Rivers  Nile  and  Colorado. 

Professor  R.  H.  Forbes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agricultural  station  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  makes  the  following  comparison: 

"The  Colorado  river  is  in  many  re- 
spects remarkably  similar  to  the  his- 
toric Nile.  Like  the  Nile,  it  rises  in  a 
distant,  mountainous  country;  its  lower 
courses  traverse  a  subtropical  and 
nearly  rainless  desert;  and  both  rivers 
empty  into  great  land-locked  arms  of 
the  ocean  at  a  little  less  than  32°  north 
latitude.  Like  the  Nile,  the  Colorado 
has,  for  long  distances  along  its  lower 
courses,  created  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
fertile  soil  in  the  midst  of  the  desert 
through  which  it  flows,  and  has  depos- 
ited a  great  alluvial  delta  between 
Yuma  and  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
delta  is  chiefly  Mexican  territory. 
Like  the  great  river  of  Egypt,  the 
Colorado  is  subject  to  an  annual  sum- 
mer rise  sufficient  to  overflow  great 
areas  of  its  border  and  delta  lands. 
These  high  waters  are  rich  in  fertilizing 
sediments,  are  exceptionally  free  from 
alkaline  salts,  and  come  at  an  oppor- 
tune time  for  irrigation.  When  the 
Colorado  floods  are  less  than  normal, 
the  Yuma  Indians  fail  of  satisfactory 
crops,  just  as  do  the  Egyptians  with  a 
low  Nile. 

"  Although  the  climatic  conditions  in 
winter  are  slightly  more  severe  in  the 
Colorado  delta  that  in  that  of  the  Nile, 
yet  these  two  regions  closely  resemble 
each  other  agriculturally.  Some  com- 
mon products  are  (or  may  be)  alfalfa, 
wheat  and  grains  of  the  sorghum  class; 
the  date  palm,  fig,  orange,  olive  and 
pomegranate;  cotton  melons  and  sugar- 
cane. 

"When  the  Colorado  is  understood 
and  utilized  as  successfully  as  is  the 
greater  and  better  known  parallel,  it 
will  be  recognized  as  the  American 
Nile,  the  creator  of  a  new  country  for 
the  irrigator  and  Mother  of  an  Occi- 
dental Egypt." 


"  Our  Benevolent  Feudalism," 

Commenting  on  W.  J.  Ghent's  bril- 
liant book  on  "  Our  Benevolent  Feudal- 
ism," in  the  Toronto  Sun,  Prof.  Gold- 
win  Smith  asks:  "Who  would  have 
thought  fifty  years  ago  that  the  world 
would  ever  be  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  gigantic 
speculators  and  stockbrokers,  owing 
their  enormous  wealth,  many  of  them, 
to  means  which  would  make  submission 
to  their  rule  anything  but  elevating  to 
mankind  ?  Mr.  Ghent  can  not  be  con- 
tradicted when  he  asserts  that  the 
multi-millionaire  in  a  wealth-worship- 
ping age  has  everything  pretty  well  in 
his  power — legislatures,  judiciaries, 
churches,  universities,  and,  perhaps 
worst  of  all,  the  press.  He  cites  the 
words  of  an  eminent  journalist  to  show 
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how  completely  the  writer  is  apt  to  be- 
come the  tool  of  sinister  influences  which 
own  the  journal.  At  a  cost  which  to 
him  would  be  trifling,  one  of  these  mil- 
lionaires might  probably  control  for  his 
own  purposes  the  leading  journalism  of 
this  Province  (Toronto)  and  run  out  of 
circulation  any  journal  that  counter- 
acted his  will.  '  What  is  behind  the 
press  ?  '  is  about  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  day." 


"Betsy  and  I  Are  Out." 

(Revised  version.) 

Said  my  better  half,  Bess, 
"  I  must  have  a  new  dress." 
But  in  spite  of  her  petulant  pout 
I  refused  her  demand 
You  can  now  understand 
Why  "Betsey  and  I  are  out." 

But  'tis  needless  to  say 

That  she  had  her  own  way. 

(She  usually  does  without  doubt.) 

You  can  see  if  you  will, 

By  a  glance  at  the  bill, 

How  much  "Betsy  and  I  are  out." 


Will  we  Talk  Through  the  Air  and  Earth  ? 

When  Marconi  made  his  discovery  of 
that  marvelous  thing,  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, the  world  waited  expectantly  for 
the  supplementary  wireless  telephony. 
It  was  soon  forthcoming.  First,  Prof. 
Ruhner  showed  that  spoken  messages 
could  be  sent  for  miles  without  any  wire 
— simply  through  the  agency  of  a  ray 
of  light,  and  the  curious  new  metal, 
silenium. 

But  the  learned  German  was  not  the 
first  discoverer  of  wireless  telephony. 
A  young  Brazilian  priest  in  1900  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  his  own  country  for 
an  apparatus  which  he  called  a  gourd- 
aphone,  by  means  of  which  he  could 
transmit  spoken  messages  without  the 
aid  of  a  wire.  Ever  since  then  he  has 
been  perfecting  his  system  through 
great  difficulties.  The  church  frowned 
upon  his  efforts,  the  public  sneered 
crying  out  that  he  was  in  league  with 
the  devil,  broke  into  his  study  and  de- 
molished his  apparatus,  but  he  saw  a 
wonderful  truth  ahead,  and  he  kept 
steadily  on  the  track  of  it,  until  now  he 
announces  that  he  has  perfected  a 
system — wonderfully  simple — by  means 
of  which  spoken  messages  can  be  sent 
to  a  distance  through  a  luminous  axis, 
not  only  without  wires,  but  without  the 
intervention  of  silenium  or  of  a  micro- 
phone. "Nay,"  he  continued,  when 
telling  of  his  marvelous  discovery,  ' '  even 
a  receiver  will  not  be  necessary.  All 
persons  within  the  radius  of  reception 
will  be  able  to  hear  the  message  with 
the  aid  merely  of  their  natural  organs." 

"And  what  is  the  distance  to  which 
you  can  reach  ?  " 

And  then  the  pale  young  priest — 
worn  nearly  to  a  shadowl  by  study — 
quietly  made  the  astonishing  answer  : 

"  Practically  infinite." 

That  reply  thrills  every  fibre  of  one's 
being,  and  lifts  the  imagination  ad 
astra,  for  may  this  not  in  the  end  make 
practical  the  wild  dreams  of  communi- 
cating with  our  sister  planet  ?  Surely, 
science  is  the  later  day  magician.  But 
let  her  be  humble.  Let  not  a  little 
knowledge  make  her  so  mad  that  she 
will  disavow  the  Great  Source  of  all 
truth — the  Mighty  Manager  of  the 
universe  machine,  who  lets  man  grad- 
ually into  its  secrets,  lifting  him  by  de- 
grees nearer  in  knowledge  to  Himself. 


Merit  of  Orange  Juice. 

Professor  Kiosto,  an  eminent  Japa- 
nese bacteriologist,  also  Professor 
Koch  and  others,  have  shown  that  the 
acids  of  lemons,  apples  and  other 
fruits,  citric  acid  and  malic  acid,  are 
capable  of  destroying  all  kinds  of  dis- 
ease germs.  Cholera  germs  are  killed 
in  fifteen  minutes  by  lemon  juice  or 
apple  juice,  and  typhoid  fever  germs 
are  killed  in  half  an  hour  by  these 
acids,  even  when  considerably  diluted. 

If  you  squeeze  a  lemon  into  a  glass  of 
water  containing  cholera  germs,  and 
let  it  stand  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
you  may  drink  the  water  with  impu- 
nity, as  the  germs  will  be  dead.  These 
juices  will  kill  other  disease  germs. 
Instead  of  telling  a  man  to  have  his 


stomach  washed  out,  we  can  now  tell 
him  to  drink  orange  juice,  which  will 
cleanse  the  stomach  as  thoroughly  as 
a  stomach  tube,  providing  it  is  not  a 
case  of  gastric  catarrh. 

If  we  have  to  deal  with  gastric  ca- 
tarrh, in  which  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  tenacious  mucus  adhering 
to  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  a  stomach 
tube  to  dislodge  it  is  required,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  of  billiousness,  foul 
tongue,  bad  breath,  sick  headache,  and 
nervous  headache,  a  fruit  diet  is  a 
wonderful  purifier. 

The  fruit  diet  will  cleanse  the  stom- 
ach and  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
drive  off  disease  germs,  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  a  large  share  of  our  ail- 
ments. 


Why  We  Should  Eat  Apples. 

German  chemists  have  established 
the  fact  that  apples  contain  a  larger 
per  cent  of  phosphorus,  the  element 
essential  to  the  renewal  of  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
while  the  acids  are  of  signal  use  to 
persons  whose  livers  are  sluggish 
owing  to  sedentary  habits,  the  acids 
serving  to  eliminate  from  the  system 
noxious  deposits  which  would  retard 
the  action  of  the  brain  and  induce  skin 
ailments  and  produce  boils.  Hence  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  relish  of  taking  ap- 
ple sauce  with  roast  pork  and  goose. 
The  malic  acid  of  ripe  apples,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  will  neutralize  any 
excess  of  chalky  matter  engendered 
by  eating  too  much  meat,  says  the  St. 
Louis  Republic. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  such  fresh  fruits 
as  the  apple,  the  pear  and  the  plum, 
when  taken  ripe  and  without  sugar, 
diminish  acidity  in  the  stomach  rather 
than  provokejit.  .  Their  vegetable  salts 
and  juices  are  converted  into  alkaline 
carbonates,  which  tend  to  counteract 
acidity. 

A  good,  ripe,  raw  apple  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  vegetable  substances  for  the 
stomach  to  deal  with,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  its  digestion  being  completed  in 
eighty-five  minutes. 


You  Might  Do  Worse. — To  keep  off 
disease,  eat  onions  raw.  To  cure 
spasms,  rub  them  on  the  spine.  To 
cure  typhoid  fever,  bruise  with  a 
hammer  and  bind  on  the  feet.  To  cure 
chills,  bind  around  waist  and  to  the 
pulse.  Bind  to  throat  for  diphtheria. 
For  a  burn  wet  with  raw  juice.  To 
cure  a  cold,  boil  and  eat  with  butter. 
For  croupy  babes,  slice  and  sprinkle 
with  butter  and  cover  closely;  when  the 
juice  runs  out  give  spoonful  ever  hour. 
To  keep  people  at  a  distance,  just  eat  a 
few  raw  ones  in  the  early  spring.  They 
are  a  great  stimulant,  in  the  raw  state, 
both  of  energy  in  yourself  and  in  others. 


Worry. — Worry  is  to  the  human  body 
what  friction  is  to  machinery.  It  is 
not  the  work  we  do,  but  the  worry  that 
wears  out  the  body.  It  is  not  the  revo- 
lutions, but  the  friction  that  wears  out 
machinery. 


To  Remove  Warts. — Take  copperas 
and  enough  hog's  lard  to  make  a  paste; 
apply  two  or  three  times  a  day. 


What  is  the 
brightest  name  in 
American  story? 

Macbeth's  is  on 
the  brightest  lamp 
chimneys. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 
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The  Markets* 


General  Market  Conditions. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

^Dec  —  r-Mav,- 

Op.    CI  Op.  CI. 

Wednesday   78  @73  76*6@75« 

Thursday   73H@73«  7554@75% 

/riday   78K@72V4  76  <g>75& 

Saturday   72X672X  75%@75X 

Monday   78H®?3#  75X@76 

Tuesday   73X®76  76«@77 

CHICAOO  CORN  FUTURES 

,— Dec  i  ^May- 
Op.    CI  Op.  CI. 

Wednesday  56M@64y2  43*@43>s 

Thursday   bi*®54%  Wi®43H 

Friday   55   @543£  43H@«'/s 

Saturday   54*@55  43X@43« 

Monday   54H@55  43Ji@43?4 

Tuesday   55   @55H  43X@44& 

How  TO  Market.— Walter  Anthony 
of  Cupertino  suggests  that  fruit  growers 
would  get  more  for  their  fruit  if  they 
would  get  together  and  arrange  to  mar- 
ket one-half  of  it  at  a  time.  And  the 
Reedley  Exponent  says :  "We  want  no 
more  such  business  in  the  fruit  packing 
line  as  has  prevailed  here  the  past  season, 
and  the  way  to  stop  it  is  to  form  a  co-oper- 
ative packing  company  and  hire  a  compe- 
";ent  man  to  run  it."  The  Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat  says  that  shipments  of 
dried  fruit  are  being  constantly  made  by 
the  M.  L.  McDougald  Jr.  Fruit  Packing 
Co  to  the  East  and  to  Europe,  mostly  to 
Europe.  The  Lompoc  Record,  speaking 
of  apple  marketing,  says  :  "Another  sea- 
son and  the  fruit  growers  will  organiz  >  a 
fruit  exchange  and  go  about  the  sale  and 
handling  of  our  fruits  with  some  system 
and  unanimity  Messrs.  Clark  and  Poland 
have  marketed  their  own  fruit  this  season 
and  realized  the  highest  price  going.  This 
is  what  a  fruit  exchange  will  do  for  all  of 
us  if  we  form  an  effective  organization  in 
time  to  put  this  section  in  touch  with  the 
buyers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Money, 
and  lots  of  it,  has  been  lost  this  year  be- 
cause we  were  the  last  to  receive  atten- 
tion from  buyers."  Even  the  Pacific 
Fruit  World,  representing  the  dealers, 
says  :  "The  Fruit  World  believes  in  the 
legitimate  function  of  the  speculative 
dealer,  but  it  does  not  believe  in  the  indi- 
vidual ability  of  scattered  and  isolated 
producers  to  procure  market  prices  for 
their  product." 

The  Stock  of  Wheat.— Bradstreet's 
says:  Following  will  be  found  the  total 
visible  supply  held  in  this  country  and 
Canada,  as  compared  with  preceding 
monthly  periods: 

1902.  1901.  1900. 

July  1                    29,511,000  41,047,100  64,966,000 

October  i..      ...48,954,000  60  025,000  *6  279,000 

November  1  68,199,000  71,878,000  92  221,000 

December  1   93,009,1.00  96  648,000 

The  increase  Bince  July  1  is  thus  shown 
to  have  been  38,688,000  bushels  to  Nov.  1, 
as  against  an  increase  of  51,962,000  bushels 
in  the  same  time  last  year.  The  stock  on 
hand  Nov.  1,  as  compared  with  amount 
on  hand  at  same  date  in  previous  years, 
was: 

East  of       Pacific    Totals,  U.  S. 

Rockies.       coast,     and  Canada. 

Nov.  1,1902  63,4£0,O0O      4,719,C(W  68,199.000 

Nov.  1,  1901  64,616,000      7,262,010  71,878,000 

Nov.  1,  1900  ...  82,238,000      9,983,000  92,221,000 

The  total  stock  is  shown  to  be  still 
3,679,000  bushels  less  than  was  held  a  year 
ago,  24,022,000  bushels  less  than  Novem- 
ber 1,  1900,  and  20,000,000  bushels  less 
than  in  1899.  With  two  exceptions,  in 
fact— Nov.  1,  1898,  and  1897— the  present 
stock  is  the  smallest  held  on  that  date  in 
nine  years.  On  Nov.  1  there  was  a  total 
stock  in  and  afloat  for  Europe  of  69,- 
400,000  bushels.  The  combined  American 
and  European  stocks  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  of  number  of  millions  of 
bushels: 

1902.    1901.     1900.    1899.  1898.     1897.  1896. 

July  1          85      116      128      119      80       78  184 

Oct.  1  ...  109  135  154  134  67  95  127 
Nov.  i ....  137  139  166  159  88  111  162 
Dec.  1   167      170      166     106      127  172 

As  the  total  supply  of  any  stock  avail- 
able to  one's  market  is  the  first  considera- 
tion in  marketing  to  good  advantage, 
though  not  the  only  one,  these  figures  are 
9*  Interest.  The  visible  supply  of  grain 
Saturday,  December  6,  as  compiled  by  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Wheat,  45,940,000  bushels;  corn, 
3,895,000  bushels;  oats,  6,655,000  bushels; 
rye,  1,311,000  bushels;  barley,  3,674,000 
bushels.  The  harvest  of  the  Argentine, 
S.  A.,  crop  will  influence  the  world's  wheat 
market,  particularly  speculative,  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  Chicago  advices  of. Dec. 
3  say:  "Northwestern  stocks  are  small— 
14,000,000  bushels  less  than  in  1901  in 
country  elevators.  The  Manitoba  crop  is 
not  so  large  as  expected,  and  but  a  small 
quantity  of  it  remains  unmarketed.  Then 
there  is  the  Pacific  demand  for  the  Orient 
and  Australia,  so  the  situation  is  decidedly 
cheerful  all  around." 

The  area  reported  as  probably  sown  for 


ntxt  year's  crop  in  Kansas  is  6,020,103 
acres,  being  a  decrease  of  234,644  acres,  or 
3.7%  below  last  year's  sowing,  which  was 
much  the  largest  ever  reported.  The  soil 
and  weather  conditions  for  prosperity 
have  been  unusually  favorable.  There 
are  over  7000  grain  raisers  in  Kansas  or- 
ganized and  owning  their  own  elevators 
and  doing  business  organizedly  in  mar- 
keting. 

Apples.— In  response  to  the  demands 
of  the  growers  of  Nova  Scotia  for  im- 
proved shipping  conditions  for  apples  to 
Europe,  the  Furness  line  has  equipped 
three  of  its  steamers  with  a  system  of  ven- 
tilating and  cooling  by  means  of  fans, 
driven  by  electric  dynamo,  and  experi- 
ments are  now  under  way.  A  Liverpool 
dealer's  circular  letter  says  that  the  total 
importation  of  American  apples  to  No- 
vember 1  this  year  was  448,049  barrels,  as 
against  625,626  in  1901,  while  the  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  which  is 
assisting  the  bears  on  the  price  of  the 
apple  crop  in  the  East,  says  the  figures 
are  235,382  for  1901  and  879,619  for  1902. 
Which  proves  the  truth  of  what  a  well- 
kncwn  assistant  in  the  taking  of  the 
United  States  census  once  said,  that  "sta- 
tistics are  like  Bologna  sausage — the  more 
you  know  about  how  they  are  made  the 
less  confidence  you  have  in  them." 

Paonia,  Colo  ,  and  vicinity  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  fruit  growing 
sections  of  the  country.  Every  acre  of 
land  that  can  be  made  to  produce  fruit  is 
being  planted  to  trees  of  the  choicest  vari- 
eties. It  is  estimated  that  this  season's 
crop  will  reach  500,000  boxes.  The  bulk 
of  this  goes  East,  where  the  Paonia  fruit 
is  in  demand  and  greatly  sought  after. 
Porter  Bros.  Co.  of  Chicago  have  pur- 
chased 25,000  boxes  of  winter  apples  from 
the  Association  at  $1  per  box,  besides 
quantities  of  peaches,  pears  and  other 
fruits.  Other  buyers  havs  also  purchased 
heavily. 

From  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  but 
particularly  in  the  Middle  West  States, 
there  is  a  controversy  over  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  Ben  Davis  apple. 

Lake  County  Bee :  D.  W.  Price  has 
already  purchased  and  shipped  over  1200 
boxes  of  fine  apples  and  expects  to  secure 
nearly  as  many  more.  This  is  only  an 
experiment,  for  it  has  always  been  be- 
lieved that  it  would  not  pay  to  ship  ap- 
ples by  wagon  over  the  mountain,  but 
should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  success,  finan- 
cially, next  year  he  will  probably  estab- 
lish packing  houses  in  both  Lakeport  and 
Kelseyville.  Some  of  these  apples  were 
forwarded  to  the  San  Francisco  market. 

Citrus  Fruits  —Monrovia  Messenger: 
The  last  sixty  days  have  been  the  most 
satisfactory  like  period  in  the  history  of 
the  lemon  industry  of  this  section.  Fifty 
carloads  have  been  sold  by  the  Ontario- 
Cucamonga  Exchange  in  that  line  for  an 
average  price  of  $800  a  carload. 

This  week  two  cars  of  oranges  will  be 
shipped  from  the  Campbell  orchard  at 
Gridley,  Butte  county.  This  is  the  first 
carload  shipment  of  oranges  ever  made 
from  Gridley,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  industry  in  that  section. 
George  Gifford  of  Butte,  Mont.,  has  pur- 
chased the  crop  of  the  Campbell  orchard 
as  well  as  those  of  R.  C.  Long,  L.  T. 
Allen  and  J.  H.  Jones  for  the  Butte  mar- 
ket. 

Associations  of  organizations  of  citrus 
fruit  raisers  are  being  formed  to  maintain 
f.  o.  b.  auction  sales  in  California. 

New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal:  Firms 
in  Western  States  have,  it  is  reported, 
secured  most  of  the  Florida  fruit,  in  which 
there  is  little  fancy. 

Prunes  and  Exports  of  Them.— 
The  Alden  Anderson  Fruit  Co.  of  Suisun 
got  the  Capay  valley,  Yolo  county, 
prunes — 275  tons. 

Some  Gridley  and  Biggs  growers  got 
badly  caught  in  their  prune  drying. 

Visalia  Times:  Fleming  &  Jacob  during 
the  season  forwarded  several  carloads  of 
fruit  to  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Dussel- 
dorf,  Antwerp  and  London.  Mr.  Nunne- 
maker  states  that  he  has  so  far  this  sea- 
son shipped  about  thirty-four  cars,  all  but 
three  of  which  have  been  to  European 
points.  The  Downing  Fruit  Co.'s  pack- 
ing house  has  shipped  to  date  in  the 
neighborhood  of  150  cars,  three-fourths  of 
which  number  have  been  exported.  About 
3000  tons  of  prunes  have  been  purchased 
to  date. 

The  Association  cases  against  Healds- 
burg  growers  have  been  set  for  February. 
Perhaps  the  receivership  may  alter  mat- 
ters a  little. 

Stock  and  Meats.— The  Breeders' 
Gazette,  probably  the  most  ably  con- 
ducted paper  in  that  line  in  the  United 
States,  says  "an  immense  meat  crop  from 
Iowa  is  looked  for  this  coming  winter  and 
spring."  Iu  Texas  there  is  a  deadlock  be- 
tween cattlemen  and  cottonseed  millers 
over  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
hulls  from  the  latter,  and  so  few  steers 
were  on  such  feed  up  to  November  26  that 
the  situation  was  serious.     The  millers 


ascribe  their  high  prices  to  high  prices 
paid  for  cottonseed.  American  capitalists 
have  purchased  nearly  4000  square  miles 
of  territory  in  Mexico,  extending  along 
the  border  for  159  miles  from  a  point  16 
miles  west  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  for 
$1,000,000,  for  a  breeding  ground  for 
cattle,  and  for  this  purpose  will  place 
from  7500  to  10,000  cows  upon  the  land 
the  coming  season. 

Hay.— San  Benito  Advance:  Hollister 
is  face  to  f  ee  with  a  serious  situation. 
Vast  q  uantities  of  hay  are  piled  up  in  the 
warehouses  and  no  facilities  are  at  hand 
for  shipment  to  a  booming  market.  A 
hundred  tons  daily  for  the  next  five 
months  would  not  get  the  hay  out  of  the 
warehouses  before  the  new  crop  comes  in, 
and  yet  the  number  of  cars  furnished  by 
the  railroad  company  does  not  average 
three  a  week.  The  largest  shippers  of 
hay  in  the  State  are  located  at  Hollister. 
They  may  conclude  to  haul  by  wagon  and 
ship  by  boat. 

N.  Y.  Tribune:  Nothing  has  developed 
to  modify  the  strong  figures  for  hay  which 
have  held  such  an  extended  rule  since  the 
new  crop  was  put  upon  the  market. 
Strictly  prime  is  still  quoted  at  $20  a  ton 
spot,  and  near  arrival. 

Potatoes.— The  Fin  de  Slecle  Co.  sold 
nearly  640  acres  near  Atwater,  lately,  in 
small  tracts  for  sweet  potato  growing. 
Homes  will  be  erected  on  many  of  them. 

Stockton  Record:  J.  B.  Meloche,  re- 
turning from  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  interests  of  the  island  potato  pro- 
ducers association,  states  that  500  car- 
loads of  tubers  can  be  disposed  of  through- 
out the  South  during  the  first  month  if 
reduced  freight  rates  can  be  secured  from 
the  railroad  companies— a  very  important 
qualification. 

Hops.— The  Pajaronian  says:  The  en- 
tire valley  hop  crop  sold  as  soon  as  it  was 
baled  at  25  cents  a  pound. 

Ukiah  Press-Democrat:  The  local  hop 
market  is  unsettled.  No  sales  are  re- 
ported since  our  last.  The  buyers  stand 
ready  to  do  business,  but  holders  are  figur- 
ing on  from  27J  to  30  cents  and  buyers 
seem  not  ready  to  meet  these  figures. 
We  hear  of  two  sales  in  Sonoma  county  at 
28  and  one  at  30  cents,  but  are  not  certain 
the  report  is  correct. 

Wine. — The  Union  Wine  Association, 
a  Dew  one,  apparently  having  its  incep- 
tion in  the  minds  of  Eastern  capitalists 
and  organized  in  Los  Angeles,  it  is  an- 
nounced will  open  offices  there  and  in  San 
Francisco,  and  is  negotiating  for  wineries 
in  both  parts  of  the  State.  The  presi 
dent,  Geo.  P.  Kaufman,  says  he  believes 
that  there  is  a  future  for  California  wines 
sold  true  to  label,  and  the  Union  Associa- 
tion will  proceed  along  that  line. 

Poultry.  —  Pajaro  valley  people  ab- 
sorbed some  400  pounds  of  turkey  on 
Thanksgiving  shipped  in  from  Winfield, 
Kan.  Thirteen  tons  of  turkeys  were 
shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  Corning 
for  Thanksgiving,  but  that  is  less  than 
the  shipments  of  last  year  by  four  tons. 
The  Christmas  shipments  this  year  will 
be  far  greater  than  formerly.  About  five 
tons  of  dressed  turkeys  have  been  shipped 
from  Lincoln  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

Cannery  Matters.  —  It  is  reported 
and  denied  that  the  Association  will  ma- 
terially increase  the  capacity  of  its  plant 
at  Yuba  City.  Also  reported  that  R.  W. 
Skinner  may  consent  to  act  as  manager 
for  a  new  cannery  to  be  started  there  by 
other  interests.  There  is  a  movement  for 
co  operative  or  independent  canneries  in 
Sonoma  county. 

Olives  —The  olive  crop  in  the  vicinity 
of  Corning  is  turning  out  better  than  at 
first  expected.  The  increased  size  of  the 
berries  almost  makes  up  for  the  decrease 
in  the  crop. 

J.  Ramesdale  has  shipped  ten  tons  of 
olives  from  the  Albiers  ranch,  Elsinore, 
to  San  Diego  for  pickling.  They  sold  at 
$90  per  ton. 

Dried  Fruits  at  San  Jose.  —  Mer- 
cury: Dried  apricots  and  peaches  are  a 
very  scarce  article  in  any  of  the  local 
packing  houses  at  the  present  time.  They 
have  been  almost  entirely  cleaned  out  and 
for  very  high  prices.  Inquiry  at  several 
of  the  packing  houses  revealed  this  state 
of  affairs.  Other  dried  fruits  were  also 
reported  as  being  very  scarce. 

CORN. — Independent,  Yuba  City:  Much 
of  the  corn  crop  on  the  tules  and  in  No. 
70  that  was  supposed  to  be  lost  has  been 
harvested,  and  yields  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. Potatoes  and  beans  were  mostly 
lost. 

Persimmons. — Sanger  Herald:  A  firm 
of  Kings  River  fruit  growers  is  shipping 
large  quantities  of  persimmons  to  San 
Francisco  and  realizing  good  prices  for 
the  fruit. 

Seeded  Raisins. — It  Is  estimated  that 
2000  cars  of  raisins  have  been  seeded  in 
the  Fresno  district  this  season,  which  is 
an  increase  of  100%  over  last  year's  out- 
put. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Nothing  shows  better  the  true  condition 
of  trade  in  various  lines  than  the  receipts 
and  exports.  Receipts  at  this  point  for 
the  past  ^  eek  to  date  in  some  lines  have 
been  as  follows: 

Receipts  of  produce  from  California  interior  for 
week  were: 

Flour,  H  sacks. ..  .113.657  Onions,  sacks   8.778 

Wheat,  centals...  31  275  Wool,  bales   335 

Barley,  oentals. .. .  58,455  Broomcorn.  bbls...  90 

Oats,  centals   5,420  Hops,  baits,   28 

Corn,  oentals   3,195  Alfalfa  Seed,  sks. .  156 

Buckwheat,  sacks      279,Hides,No   58  6 

Beans,  sacks   18,021  IPelts,  bdls   4,916 

Hay,  tons   1,689  Wine,  gals  416,158 

Potatoes,  sacks...  26,855' 

From  Oregon : 

Flour   25,4521  Flaxseed,  sks   514 

Oats   2,240l  Potatoes,  sks   1,187 

From  Washington: 

Flour   21,5'2  Flaxseed,  sks   llAO 

Oats   12,542  Potatoes,  sks   3,438 

From  Australia :            From  East : 
Wool,  bale*   8,368l Torn,  centals   400 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  month  of  November  were 
as  follows: 

To—  Centals.  Values. 

Great  Britain   289,564  t358,454 

Australia    .278.341  394.029 

South  Africa   65,301  92.2M) 

Hawaiian  Islands   2.015  2.925 

Central  America   1,352  2,010 

Elsewhere    46  78 

Totals   636,619  1849,741 

The  exports  in  November,  "1901,  exclu- 
sive of  the  shipments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  were  1,130,582  centals,  valued  at 
$1,142,492. 

In  November  the  exports  of  barley  from 
this  port  were: 

To—  Centals.  Values. 

Great  Britain   236,f68  1288,472 

Australia   121,877  189,154 

Hawaiian  Islands   49,452  61,607 


Totals   408,197 


1539,293 


In  November,  1901.  the  exports,  omit- 
ting the  Hawaiian  Islands,  were  739,944 
centals,  valued  at  $670,091. 

A  table  given  elsewhere  of  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Ex- 
change eifficers  for  its  members  shows  the 
quantities  of  California  grt-ins  on  hand 
Dec.  1  of  each  year  for  several  years  back, 
as  well  as  this  year.  Following  are  the 
figures  for  this  year  alone: 

Dec.  1,  1901.  Dec.  1,  1902. 

Wheat,  ctls                          12,028,680  8,154,060 

Bariey,  ctls                         4,467,300  2,947,040 

Oats,  ctls                               304,520  343,460 

Beans,  sacks                          476,874  752,874 

Rye,  ctls                                   168,480  53,740 

WHEAT. 

The  local  statistics  of  quantity  of  wheat, 
taken  with  those  on  the  world's  supply, 
seem  to  justify  the  expectation  of  higher 
prices  in  this  market,  especially  when  the 
Australian  and  African  demand  is  consid- 
ered. California,  which  is  exceptionally 
situated,  had  but  little  more  than  half  the 
usual  supply  of  wheat  owing  to  the  un- 
usual shortness  of  the  heads  in  the  grain 
of  this  year,  and  has  almost  no  stock  in 
excess  of  the  usual  home  demand,  which 
is  likely  to  be  greater  than  usual  on  ac- 
count of  the  influx  of  population,  with 
which  to  meet  the  export  demand  natural 
to  San  Francisco.  The  only  natural  ele- 
ment against  higher  prices  for  wheat  in 
this  market  is  shipments  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  this  market.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  vessels  on  the. engaged  list  for  grain, 
thirteen  are  for  Australia  and  twelve  for 
Great  Britain  or  Europe,  Australian  char- 
ter prices  being  from  10s  6d  to  15s,  ac- 
cording to  time  of  charter ;  for  Great 
Britain,  lis  3d  for  present  contracts  to 
30s  for  prior.  The  decline  in  charter 
prices  has  helped  exporters  to  secure  new 
markets. 

Trouble  between  dealers  over  claimed 
inferior  quality  of  wheat  delivered  by  the 
Big  Four  on  December  settlements  has 
been  a  feature  of  the  local  situation  the 
past  week  and  is  under  investigation.  The 
principal  operators  seem  to  have  had 
wheat  of  some  quality  to  turn  over  to  sat- 
isfy their  December  accounts,  and  the 
recent  purchases  of  grain  at  Williams 
were  more  than  twice  enough  in  quantity 
to  enable  them  to  do  that  if  made  for 
their  account,  as  it  is  believed  they  were. 
A  considerable  difference  in  cash  quota- 
tions on  wheat  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
the  country  has  continued  during  the 
past  week,  which  has  made  the  reports  of 
this  market  by  various  papers  contradic- 
tory of  each  other.  Our  figures  give  the 
entire  range : 

No.  1  White  »1  37K@1  45 

Milling   1  42K@1  48X 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURE8 

,  Dec  ,      i  May  , 

Op.      CI  Op.  CI 

Wednesday               No  sales  1  40  @l  :*.«, 

Ihursday                 1  35  @1  85  1  89   01  88 

Friday                      No  sales  1  87H@1  36* 

Saturday                1  36\@l  36  No  sales 

Monday                 l  35*@1  87*  No  sales 

Tuesday                   No  sales  1  88tt@l 

Tuesday,  for  December,  1908  1  21 
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BARLEY. 
Barley  has  been  the  fluctuating  grain, 
so  far  as  concerns  prices  in  contracts  to 
be  settled  in  the  future. 

BARLEY  FUTURES. 

i — Dec  1  , — May.  , 

Opened  Closed.  Opened. Closed. 

Wednesday                1  25   @1  24  1  29tf@l  2»% 

Thursday                     No  sales  1  27V4S1  26^ 

Friday                       1  22»/,@l  22><  1  25y,@l  26'/, 

Saturday                   1  26M@I  26^  No  sales 

Monday                   1  26H@l  27%  No  sales 

Tuesday                     No  sales.  128M  128 

Cash  prices  have,  however,  decidedly 
receded  from  those  of  a  week  ago,  and 
are  now: 

Feed,  fair  to  good   1  22V4@1  26 

Brewing  and  shipping   l  27H@1  31 

Chevalier,  fair  to  choice   1  55  @1  60 

OATS. 

The  market  has  moved  up  materia  ly. 
Present  quotations  are: 

White  Oats   1  27tf@l  40 

Black,  for  feed    1  20  @1  25 

Black,  for  seed   1  27V4@1  35 

Red,  common  to  choice   1  22V4®1  30 

Red,  fancy   1  27/,@l  32/, 

CORN. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  30  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @1  60 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  15  @1  25 

Egyptian,  White   1  25  @1  35 

Western,  tacked,  yellow   1  30  @1  35 

Western,  sacked,  white   1  32W@1  35 

RYE 

Good  to  choice   1  07tf@l  10 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Good  to  choice   1  76@2  10 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras    4  20  @  4  45 

Bak  rs'  Extras  ....  4  10  @  4  20 

Oregon  and  Washington,  Family  . . .  3  50  @  3  75 

Bakers'   3  50  &  4  00 

FEEDSTUFPS 
Mlllera'  prices  to  wholesale  dealers: 

Bran,  $  ton   19  00@20  CO 

Middlings   22  00@24  00 

Shorts,  California   21  50@2i  50 

Barley,  Rolled  •    25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed..   30  00<ffi31  00 

CraokedCorn   30  50®31  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Local  demand  is  light,  supplies  lighter, 
and  prices  greater.     Some  dealers  quote 
50c  higher  than  below  on  some  kinds. 

Choice  Wheat  Hay   14  50@15  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13  50®  14  50 

Other  grades  same   11  00@13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   ..      11  50$14  00 

Tame  Oat   1 '  COS  13  00 

Seoond  Quality  Oat   9  00@11  00 

Barley  and  Oat   8  00011  00 

Alfalfa   9  00@ll  50 

Straw,  *  bale   45®  65 

BEANS. 

As  far  as  dealers  here  in  town  are  con- 
cerned, beans  are  held  in  firm  hands  and 
at  firm  prices,  although  the  movement  is 
light  and  likely  to  continue  so  until  after 
the  holidays.  Then  there  will  naturally 
be  increased  activity  with  upward  tend- 
ency in  prices. 

Prices  to  producers  for  choice  round  and  carload 
lots  on  wharf,  city : 

Pea,  100  lbs   3  00  ©3  25 

Small  White   3  15  (S3  30 

Lady  Washington   2  75  ®3  10 

Pinks   2  40  ®2  75 

Bayos   2  60  @2  85 

Red  Kidney   4  CO  @4  50 

Limas   4  25   ©4  35 

Blaok-eye  Beans   3  85  «?4  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  85 

PEAS. 

For  choice  stock  in  city  dealers  are  paying: 

Green  Peas,  California   1  50  @1  65 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®2  25 

SEEDS. 

There  is  perhaps  no  change  in  purchas- 
ing prices  of  alfalfa  seed,  but  sales  this 
week  at  $12.50  per  ton  in  the  store  are  re- 
ported. 

For  choice  seed  to  producers,  dealers  quote: 

Per  ctl. 

Alfalfa,  Cal  10  50@11  50 

Per  lb. 

Flax     2  @  2H 

The  following  are  selling  at: 

Canary,  In  original  packages   4H@  454 

Rape  .,   2  @  2% 

Hemp   4  ®  4% 

POTATOES. 
River  Burbanks  have  improved  in  price, 
reaching  45c  to  50c  per  100  to  producers. 
In  a  commission  way,  potatoes  are  now 
selling  at 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   1  30  @  — 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cental   60  @  75 

River  Reds,  nominal,  $  sack   —  ®  — 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *  cental   1  25  ®  1  40 

Oregon  1  00  ®  1  15 

VEGETABLES. 
Lbs  Angeles,  in  the  main,  is  now  supply- 
ing this  market  in  most  lines  of  garden 
truck,  and  quotations  are  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 


Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 
Beans,  Lima,  f»  lb  


Beans,  Wax. 


Sprouts  

Egg  Plant  

Garlic,  *  B>  

Onions,  large  select,  ce 
Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ^  ft. 
Peppers,  Chile,  *  box  
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Prices  for  hogs  are  now  a  little  firmer 
on  account  of  light  supplies. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  *  ft   7  @  7Vi 

Beef,  cows   6  @7 

Veal,  large,  *  ft   7M@  8H 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   8H@  9^ 

Mutton— ewes,  8@9o;  wethers   8K@  9V4 

Lamb,  *  lb   9%@10 

Hogs,  dressed   8!4@  9J4 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers     8V4®  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  IVt 

Thin  Cows   4   @  5 

Calves,  large   4%<g>  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)    5  ®  f>Yt 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)    3M@  3V4 

Wethers   3%@  4 

Lambs,  yearlings,  K>  lb  (live  weight)         4  @  454 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs    654®  654 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  654 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs.   6  ®  6% 

Hogs,  feeders   h%@  5% 

Hogs,  oountry  dressed   754®  1%. 

GAME. 

Continues  in  liberal  supply  at  prices 
same  as  last  week,  except  50c  per  dozen 
more  for  Mallards  and  less  for  large  Brants 
and  25c  more  for  Widgeon. 

POULTRY. 
Market  is  sluggish  and  likely  to  remain 
so  at  least  until  up  to  Christmas  Day, 
except  as  to  turkeys,  a  good  demand  for 
which  (with  rater  light  supply)  and  satis- 
factory prices  is  expected  for  the  Christ- 
mas celebration,  when  chickens  will  natur- 
ally be  neglected  in  every  way.  The  week 
after  Christmas  is  expected  to  be  a  good 
one  for  choice  chicken  poultry.  This  mar- 
ket has  continued  this  week  to  be  heavily 
loaded  with  Eastern  stock,  and  there  will 
be  four  or  five  cars  of  it  in  next  week. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  from  154  to  2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  254  lbs.;  fryers,  254  to  3  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  if 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  is  soft. 
Dealers  quote  prices  for 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  $  lb   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  *  lb   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   18  @  21 

Turkeys,  dressed,  gobblers    18  @  22 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   5  00  ®6  CO 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  ®6  CO 

Fryers   4  50  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium   3  00  ®4  CO 

Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   4  00  @4  50 

Duoks,  young,  $  dozen   5  00  ®6  00 

Geese,  <8»  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  *  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  young    1  75  ®2  25 

BUTTER. 
Quotations  from  some,  perhaps  most, 
houses  are  a  little  lower  than  those  here 
given — say  lc;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
there  is  any  lower  tendency. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  ft   31  @32 

Creamery,  firsts   30  @3t 

Dairy,  select     29  ®30 

Dairy,  firsts   27  @28 

Dairy  seconds   26  @26 

EGGS. 

Eggs,  however,  have  a  somewhat  down- 
ward tendency. 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for : 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  36  ®38 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  31  ®35 

California,  good  to  ohoice  store   25  ®30 

Eastern   27  @28 

CHEESE 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fanoy  Mat,  new   15  ®16 

California,  good  to  choice   14  ®1454 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   15  ®16 

Eastern   15  @17 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 
Some  dealers  quote  white  comb  honey  a 
little  higher 

The  bulk  of  California  produced  honey  is  sold 
for  Eastern  shipment  In  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bottom  price.  Small  lots  of  ohoice 
honey  that  can  be  used  in  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  delivery  point 
subject  to  agreement  for  comb:  - 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  654 

Extraoted,  Light  Amber   4£®  554 


Extracted,  Amber  4  @  454 

White  Comb,  lft  frames  11  @12 

Light  Amber   9  @10 

Dark  Comb  5  ®  654 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choice,  light,  *  ft  26  @2754 

Strictly  fancy  light  29  ®30 

HOPS. 

The  local  and  Eastern  condition  remains 
in  every  way  stagnant  at  this  date. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washirgton  and  Oregon  25  @26 

Sacramento  24  @25 

Russian  River  24X@25 

Sonoma  ;   25  ®27 

WOOL. 
Dealers'  prices  are: 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  @15 

Mountain,  free  10  @12 

Plains,  defective   7  @9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Jobbing  quotations  are: 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . . .  5%@  b% 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot    52£@  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  5y4@  5X 

San  Quentin  Bags,  V  100  5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  34  @35 

Woolsacks,  354  fts  81  ®32 

Fleece  Twine   754®  8 

Gunnies  13  @I4 

Bean  Bags   4H®  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  qualities          6,  654,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   6  ®  754 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  pears,  oranges,  persimmons  and 
bananas  are  plentiful  in  this  market,  but 
trade  is  dull  and  stocks  accumulating. 
Grapes  have  ceased  to  arrive. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  fancy,  $4-tierbox   75®  1  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ¥  50-lb.  box..  60®  75 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  l*50-lb  box.      25®  60 

Raspberries,  V  chest   6  00@11  00 

Pears,  Winter  Nells   50®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  *  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  $  box  or  crate   50®  60 

Pomegranates,  according  to  box   90®  2  25 

Quinces,  $  box     40®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  13  00@15  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest   2  50®  4  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Quotations  here  do  not  show  such  a 
rise  in  prune  prices  as  those  appearing 
East  and  elsewhere.  We  presume  the 
reason  is  that  those  who  have  rain-dam- 
aged stock  are  willing  to  part  with  it  at  a 
reduction;  but  there  is  not  enough  of  this 
stock  to  affect  Eastern  or  other  markets 

Jobbing  quotations  are: 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-  lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fancy,  6%@  7 

Apples,  standard  to  choice   454®  6 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  @  454 

Apricots,  Moorpark   854®  13 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  f>  ft          554®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   754®  8 

Figs,  10-fc.  box    75   ®1  15 

Nectarines,  $  ft .    5  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fanoy   6  @  754 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   45<®  5% 

Pears,  halves   5  @  954 

Pears,  quarters   354®  454 

Plums,  pitted     5  @6 

Plums,  unpltted.     ft    154®  254 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   454®  7 

Prunes,  in  bags, 4  sizes,  25i@254c;  4O-50s,  55i@554c; 
50-605  ,  354@3*c;  60-70S,  3®35*c;  70-8OS,  254@23£; 
80-90s,  2®25*c;  90-lOOs,  154®lXc 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   654®  7 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  %» lb   4)<@  55< 

RAISINS. 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  prices, 
f.  o.  b,  common  shipping  points,  crop  of  1902: 
No.  2  crown  Loose  Muscatels,  50- lb  boxes,  55ic  ^fs  ft; 
No.  3  crown  do,  55£c;  No.  4  crown  do,  6c;  Seedless 
do,  5c;  Seedless  Sultanas,  5c;  Seedless  Thomp- 
sons, 554c;  No.  2  crown  London  Layers,  20-ft 
boxes,  $1.40  $  box;  No.  3  crown  do,  $1.50;  No.  4 
crown  Fancy  Clusters  do,  $2;  No.  5  crown  Dehesas 
do,  $2.50;  No.  6  crown  Imperials  do,  $3. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Stock  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
prices  more  so,  are  at  a  standstill  pending 
the  starting  up  of  the  auction  Monday 
next,  the  15th. 

Commission  prices : 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  $  box   2  50@3  00 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  1  50@1  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  25@1  50 

Tangerines,  according  to  box  size   60@1  50 

Jaffas   1  25®  1  50 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  $  box   2  00®2  50 

California,  choice   1  25®  1  50 

California,  standard     1  00®1  25 

Limes,  Mexican,  *  box   4  00  84  60 

Grape  Fruit    2  00@3  00 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices  are: 

California  Almonds,  shelled  23  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  lb  1054@1154 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    7tf @  9 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   454®  554 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   454®  554 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  ,6  @  654 

Walnuts,  soft  shell,  %»  ft  1154@13 

Walnuts,  standard,  <p  ft   954®1154 


GRAIN  STOCKS  IN    FIVE  YEARS. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the 
S.  F.  Produce  Exchange,  shows  the  quan- 
tities of  California  grains  on  hand  Dec.  1 
of  each  year  for  several  years  back,  as 
well  as  this  year: 

1898.  1899.  1900. 

Wheat,  ctls   6,494,800    15,998,280  12,401,980 

Barley,  ctls   1,264,200     4,778,880  3,893,840 

Oats,  ctls   186,000       235,700  200,2811 

Rye,  ctls   38,440         54,140  151,040 

Beans,  sacks   513,459       268,117  243,034 

1901.  1902. 

Wheat,  ctls                            •    12,023,680  6,541,060 

Barley,  ctls                                4,467,300  2,947,040 

Oats,  Ctls                                         304  520  343,460 

Rye,  Ctls                                    .     168,480  53,740 

Beans,  sacks                                 476,874  752,874 


Large  Sale  of  Horses.  —  At  Elm- 
hurst,  December  6  and  7,  E.  B.  &  A.  L. 
Stone  Co.  put  up  300  draft  horses  and 
mules  at  auction. 


Sometimes  a  cold  settles  in  the  bowels.  The 
pain  pierces  like  a  lance.  Get  rid  of  it  promptly 
by  taking  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller  in  sweetened 
water.  There  is  but  one  Painkiller,  Perry  Davis'. 
Refuse  substitutes. 


300 
pounds 

per  acre  more 
Wheat,  Oats, 
Rye  or  Barley 
may  be  raised 
for  each  100 
pounds  of 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

used  as  a  Top  Dressing  on  the 
soil.  Frequent  trials  at  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  the 
world  over  fully  prove  this  to 
be  so. 

Your  address  on  a  Post  Card  will  bring 
you  our  free  Bulletin  "Practical  Hints 
for  the  Profitable  Application  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer,"  and  others  full 
of  interest  to  farmers. 

WILLIAM  8.  MYERS.  Director, 
1 3  John  Street,   ROOM  195,         New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For    s«le    fc>  y 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAW  FRANCISCO,      FeESNO.      LOS  ANGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 

English  Firm  of  Fruit 
Importers  and  Brokers 

wish  to  represent  some  California  fruit  growers. 
Highest  references.  Write  to  "Fruit,"  care  of 
Bates,  Hendy  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  81  Can- 
non Street,  London,  England. 


yviihsiandj  smoKe 


P.  &.  B.  Ready  Roof- 
ing is  used  on  all  big 
smelters  and  copper  mines 
in  the  world.  The  smoke 
from  the  smelters,  full  of 
sulphur,  arsenic  and  oth- 
er injurious  agencies, 
combined  with  the  steam 
from  exhaust  pipes,  nev- 
er bother  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing. 

Furthermore,  P.  &  B. 
Ready  Roofing  keeps  out 
the  heat,  for  it  is.  a  non- 
conductor. Buildings 
roofed  with  P.  &  B.  Ready 
Roofing  are  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in 
winter. 

Send  for  booklet.  "JR 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Pioneer     Block,    Seattle,  Wash. 
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The  Old  Reliable  Remedy 

for  Spavin*,  Ringbones*  Splint*,  Curbs  and  all 
forme  of  l.ummeM.  The  use  of  a  single  bottle  may 
double  the  selling  price  of  your  horse. 

WORTH  $100  TO  THIS  MAN. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen:—!  hiTecured  a  Curb 
Spavin  of  one  year's  standing,  and  nearly  removed  all 
signs  of  ft  with  two  buttles  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  1 
would  not  tike $100  for  what  it  has  done  for  me. 

C.  L.  MARVIN,  Cedar  Kun,  Pa.,  Nov.  12, 1900. 

Thousands  of  men  report  equally  pood  or  superior 
results  from  its  use.  Price,  $1;  tlx  forts.  As  a  lini- 
ment for  family  uhc  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  also  **A  Treat! w 
on  the  Hone,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURG  PALLS,  VT. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

Tulare  Grange  held  on  Saturday  its 
birthday  and  semi-monthly  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
more  than  good,  the  dinner  was  excel- 
lent. Many  invited  guests  were  pres- 
ent and  a  good  social  time  was  had  and 
enjoyed  by  members  and  friends. 

The  business  portion  of  the  meeting 
w  as  deferred  until  after  the  dinner, 
when  the  following  officers  were  elected 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year:  F.  H. 
Styles,  Master;  Morphew  Jacob,  Over- 
seer; John  Twohy,  Lecturer;  E.  C. 
Shoemaker,  Steward;  R.  B.  Holcomb, 
Assistant  Steward;  Sister  P.  P.  Styles, 
Chaplain;  Julius  Forrer,  Treasurer; 
Bertha  I.  Morris,  Secretary;  A.  J. 
Woods,  Gate  Keeper;  Amanda  Swan- 
son,  Pomona;  Jennette  J.  Fowler, 
Flora;  Ara  Archer,  Ceres;  Sarah  Gill, 
Ladies'  Assistant  Steward;  Sister  F. 
H.  Styles,  Organist;  Brother  E.  C. 
Shoemaker  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time  taken  at 
the  dinner  and  the  election  of  officers, 
the  subject  of  the  day,  "  What  system- 
atic effort  can  be  made  in  this  Grange 
the  coming  year  that  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  its  educational  work  ?"  was 
not  discussed. 

Brother  E.  C.  Shoemaker  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  the  National 
Master  at  the  late  National  Grange  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  at  which  thirty  States 
and  Canada  were  represented. 

During  the  past  year  Michigan  or- 
ganized ninety  new  Granges  and  reor- 
ganized fourteen  old  ones.  Michigan 
has  550  Granges  and  35,000  member- 
ship, while  New  Hampshire  has  100,000 
members.  The  largest  membership 
and  greatest  number  of  Granges  in  any 
one  State  is  in  New  York.  During 
the  past  year  the  State  Grange  of 
Michigan  received  into  its  treasury,  as 
its  per  cent  of  membership  fees  and 
dues,  $18,000,  and  $2000  as  its  per  cent 
on  sales  from  Grange  purchasing  stores. 

Two  questions  were  drawn  from  the 
question  box:  First,  "Under  what  sys- 
tem of  sales  can  prune  growing  be 
made  profitable  to  the  grower?"  Sec- 
ond, "Will  Tulare  county  support, 
profitably,  more  stock  than  is  now  in 
it  ?"  To  the  first  it  was  admitted  the 
present  system  of  disposing  of  the  crop 
is  absolutely  ruinous.  It  was  reported, 
that  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association,  the  loss  this 
year  to  the  prune  growers  of  California 
will  exceed  $2,000,000.  This  loss  re- 
sults from  the  want  of  a  central  con- 
trolling agency  to  regulate  sales  and 
prices,  and  a  crazy  rush  on  the  part  of 
some  large  growers  to  make  sales  be- 
fore it  could  be  known,  absolutely, 
what  the  crop  would  be,  these  sales  be- 
ing made  at  prices  a  half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  lower  than  even  pack- 
ers anticipated,  than  the  then  condi- 
tion of  the  market  justified  or  will  pay 
the  grower  a  fair  remuneration  for  his 
labor.    Did  the  prune  growers  of  Cali- 


fornia this  year  have  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  sales,  there  is  no  reason  why 
prunes  should  not  have  readily  sold  on 
a  3  cent  basis,  a  price  less  than  which 
does  not  pay  the  prune  grower.  What- 
ever others  may  think  or  say,  the 
members  of  Tulare  Grange  can  see  no 
hopes  for  better  remuneration  for 
prune  growers  until  thorough  associa- 
tion of  growers  and  absolute  co-opera- 
tion of  sales  has  been  adopted  by  them. 
When  this  time  and  system  comes, 
profit  to  the  grower  will  also  come. 
Until  co-operation  and  association  is 
adopted  there  will  be  no  profit  for  the 
grower.  It  behooves  every  prune 
grower  in  the  State,  true  to  his  own 
interest,  the  industry  and  the  best  in- 
terest of  California,  to  advocate  and 
promote  association  and  co-operation. 
Without  this  very  many  will  be  and  had 
better  be  forced  out  of  the  business. 

To  the  second  question  it  was  agreed 
there  is  now  in  Tulare  county  fully  one- 
third  more  stock,  cattle  and  hogs  par- 
ticularly, than  there  ever  was  before. 
They  are  still  being  brought  in  by 
thousands  evidently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  more  stock  will  find  support. 
At  this  time  of  year  stock  have  never 
been  in  better  condition,  and  this  results 
from  better  management  and  better 
provisions  for  their  support.  Yes, 
Tulare  county  can  support  more  stock 
than  is  now  in  it. 

The  subject  for  next  meeting  is:  "A 
youth  is  more  likely  to  succeed  if  he 
chooses  his  own  career  without  pater- 
nal influence." 


HONESTY 

has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  I  look 
upon  the  success  of  my  Health  Tablets  as 
evidence  that  honesty  is  what  the  people 
want.  This  remedy  has  been  advertised 
very  little,  but  the  goods,  being  honestly 
made,  have  been  recommended  by  people 
until  the  sales  run  into  the  millions.  I 
have  confidence  in  mankind  as  I  have  in 
my  remedy,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  treat 
you  fairly  you  will  treat  me  the  same.  I 
have  taken  chances  in  thousands  of  cases 
of  dealing  with  people  whom  I  trusted  to 
their  honor  to  pay  me  after  they  have 
been  convinced  that  my  remedy  is  all  that 
I  claim  for  it.  I  am  now  going  to  make 
the  same  liberal  offer  to  you.  Just  drop 
me  a  postal  card  and  I  will  send  you  a  full 
size  package  of  my  Health  Tablets  and 
you  need  not  pay  for  them  until  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  the 
best  remedy  you  have  ever  tried,  for  the 
ailments  for  which  I  recommend  them.  It 
is  a  common  saying:  "Take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-night  and  you  will  be 
well  to-morrow."  It  is  true,  so  write  me 
to-day  and  I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  the 
tablets  to-morrow. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Special  attention  to  buying  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise for  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from 
San  Francisco.  Christmas  shopping  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Write  for  prices  and  further  lnforma 
tion.   Bank  references. 


ROBT.  B. 

519  Mission  St.,  Room  406, 


BAIRD, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  Quality 

ire  considered,    we  will 


Rnd  utility  tire  considered,    we  will  compete  on 
price,  and  Pace  Fence  will  pretty  surely  win. 
PAGE  WOT  KM  WiKK  FKNCK  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


BUGGYSHINE 

is  not  a  varnish,  but  a  varnish  invlgorator.  If 
your  rig  looks  dull  and  faded,  twenty  minutes' 
work  with  BUGGYSHINE  will  make  It  look  like 
new.  Anyone  can  apply  It.  Sample  enough  for 
two  buggies,  postpaid  2!>c.,  P.  O.  order  or  stamps. 
Country  agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  WILIS,  612  Jones  St.,  San  Frnnclsco. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  uest  of  City  Hall, 

SAH  F  BANC  I  SCO,  CAL. 
Open  All  Tear.    :   A.  YAH  DEE  HAHLKH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatton 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


pay  14  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800,  Westbrook.  Maine. 


TMI  SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  DAIRY  SEPARATOR 

I  is  jjuaranteetl  to  yieU!  the  farmer  a  rt  j>e 
cent  greater  profit  on  hi,  investmcn 
than  any  other  cream  separator.  Uu 
book  No.  la  explains  why. 

Sharpies  Co.,   P.  M.  Sharpies, 
'  :ago.  Ills.  WettChester,' 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Furrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-inch  and  14-lnch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  A  CO,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HE  AIDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chit-ago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers:  70  Typewriting  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates:  1000  annual  enrollment;  500  average 
dally  attendance:  two  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— t  ree. 


W  I 


E  !  N  ;  c 


HOGRTTlEr>UlTRY 


WEST 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  withfull  copies  of  U  S.  Patents 
Since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  Inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  Inventions  patented  through  Dkwkt, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveatp 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As 
signments,  Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infringements,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 

DEWEY,  STRONO  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C- 

PRINTINP  Wo  'u">lsn  all  stock  and  do  printing 
mini  Inu,  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  11.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  beads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags.  etc..  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  336  Davla  St., 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  iv». 
Blake,    AlorMtt    dfc    T  O  w  n  • 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  S5-S7-30-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNS,  Lot  Angelei. 
BLAKE  MclTALL  s  OO   Portland.  Or. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Fresno  Scraper 
offered  on  tblHcoast.  Heavier  material,  stlfferond 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3X-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Snlky  Plow. 

14-lnch  or  18-!nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'•Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  30-inch.  5-foot  20-Inch.  6-foot  20- Inch. 
BOOKER  A  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  n  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.   Very  high 
bteel  landslde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Blue  Jay"  Plow,  Stubble. 

10-lnch,  11-inch,  12-inch  and  14-lnch. 
Write  fur  Prices. 
BOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"KentU'ky "  Dlao  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-?oot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  OO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Bouth  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CURE  «rzf-  CANCER 

Safe— Sure— No  Humbug.  Remedv,  with  full  di- 
rections, be  mall,  $2;  or,  formula,  14.  Address,  The 
Anthony  Cancer  Co.,  630  Third  St.,  San  Franolsco. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  ETEKK 
bntter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durham  a  competing.  F.  H.  Burke 
80  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 


FOB  SALE — One  registered  Jersey  bull  6  months 
old.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOB  SALE  — Percheron  stallion,  five  years  old, 
"■eight  1860  pounds,  color  dark  steel  grey,  sired  by 
the  best  Imported  stock  In  the  State.  This  animal 
Is  a  perfect  specimen  of  his  class.  P.  E.  Behr- 
man,  Alvarado,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


JBR8EYS,  HOL8TEIN8  A  DURH4MS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Rmnders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


A.J.C.C.  JEKSEY8.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallliard,  San  Geronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 


9  8HOBT-HOBNED  DURHAM  BDLL8  FOB 
SALE.   Address  B.  S.  Driver.  Antelope,  Cal. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETEB  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  AnimalB  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


CM  AS.  C  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Thor- 
oughbred large  English  Berkshire  swine,  from 
imported  and  Eastern  stock.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SUTTON  BROS.,  Lodi.  Cal.  Bargains  on  Regist'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 

J.  L.  BOUBT.AND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  'amllies    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 


THOMAS  WATTE,  Perkins,  Cal. 
Berkshlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 


Prize- winning 


8WEEP8TAKE8  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland- 
Chinas.   Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kingsburg,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Bstabllshed  in  1876. 

P.  H.  MUBPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINAS,  both 

sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

C.  B.  C  ABBINGTON  Haywards.  Cal.  White  Leg- 
horns—1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  and  Oakland. 

BREEDERS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

MEAT  ME AL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Ange  les.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
YEAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley,  508  'Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

U17  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 

f^OR  SALE! 
50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.    Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  JA8.W.  McCORD,  HANFORD,  CAL 


IHFAI    IN  NAME. 
11/LnL  ,N  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Ihe  New  Regulator 

on  the  Sum  Hutc-li  lSieally  auto- 
matic and  direct  acting— greatest 
improvement  of  years.  Don't  pay 
double  price  for  old  style  machines. 
Get  our  book  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE,  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  NATSEY  BAKER. 

2  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R.  O. 
record  17  lbs.  5  oz.  butter. 
30  day  record  70  lbs.  5  oz. 


FIDESSA. 

4  yr.  old  7  day  A.  R  O. 
record over25  lbs  butter. 
30  day  record  91  lbs.  lOoz. 


PARTIES  WANTING  FIRST  CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date : 


Name. 


Lbs.  of 
milk  in 
7  days. 
..  570 
..  499 
..  401 


Fidessa   

Matty  Clay's  Aaggie  2d 

Ruda  2d  Belle  

Minnewawa  Lilv  

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead  435 

Wynetta  Princess   391 

Minnewawa  Louise   474 

Drusa  399 

Wakalona   393 

Olympia  Clay   526 

De  Natsey  Baker    377 

Western  Duchess   387 


Age. 

4  yr. 

7  " 
7  " 

4  " 
3  " 

2  » 

3  " 

5  " 

5  " 

6  " 
2  " 

7  " 


Lbs.  and  oz 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 
25. 

23.15  oz 
20.9  " 

20.4  " 
19.9  " 
18.7  " 

18.5  " 
18.4  " 
18.3  •' 
18.2  " 
17.7  " 

16.6  " 


Lbs.  of 

Name.  milkin 
7  days. 

Aaggie  Martin   416 

Minnewawa  Salambo,  3  teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   344 

SegrisPietertjeDeKol2d  355 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas  325 

Hengerveld  Lass   306 


Age. 


6  yr. 
4  " 


2  " 

2  " 

3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
3  " 
2  " 

under 


Wild  West  De  Kol   279  2 


Lbs.  andoz. 
butter  yield 
in  7  days. 

16.12  oz. 

16.1  " 

15.9  " 
15.3  " 

14.1  " 
12.11  " 
12  11  " 

12.10  " 
12  10  " 
12.3  " 

12.2  " 

10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES. 

YOUNG    STOCK.    FOR  S/\LE. 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Stockton.  Cal. 

'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


Address  All  Communications  to  City  Office, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

•Phone,  SOUTH  103. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLXEPT  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAN  ANSELMO,  MARIN  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Number  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Great  Producing  Dams. 
Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALING,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 

SESSIONS  &  CO  ,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS — Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself — NO  ACCESSORIES. 
Intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  "Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUn A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  are  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 


.MANUFACTURED    B  Y> 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


BLACK-LEG-INE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use.  !£pa,dose 


'A  RATE. 


Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 


W.  8c  F> 


STICKY 
PAINT. 


Not  perfeot,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  In  the  market.  Cheap.  Easily  ap- 
plied. No  Injury  to  trees.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered  of  makers. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


P 


ATEINTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY,  STRONG  Sc  CO. 
(Established  1860),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 


A  Chain 

is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link.    A  fertilizer 
deficient  in 


METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


That 
represents  the 
,  labor  saved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling  teed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIOi 

f   FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

iare  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.   A  full  stock 
j  is  carried.  We  have  the  most  successful 
{    Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 

Book  on  Sll 

F.  W.  WOLL 

5  OP  CORN 


and  its  possibilities. 


Price,  10c  in  stamps 


Gen'l  Agt«. 

] HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-15  Drutnm  St. 
San  Francisco 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  Is  always  successful. 
He  guarantees  it.  It  is  the  most 
simple,  durable,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to  . 

PRICE  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  ,  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.   Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 
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New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  25.  1902. 

714,631.— Air  Brakes— E.  M.  Barnes,  Sacramento, 

Cal. 

714,357  —Conveyer— H  W.  Blaisdell,  Yuma,  Ariz 
714.633  — Dinner  Pail— J.  T.  BlufT,  Seattle,  Wash. 
714,279.—  Conveyer— M.  Bradfleld,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

714,278. — Conveyer— M.  Bradfleld,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

714.140— Hand  Truck— E.J.  Bryan,  Rlverstde.Cal. 
714,449  -  Converter-G.  C.  Carson,  Redding,  Cal. 
714,450.— Treating  Metal  — G.  C.  Carson.  Red- 
ding, Cal. 

714,451  —Converter— G.  C.  Carson,  Redding,  Cal. 
714,287.— HOD— J.  Dorey,  Seatt'e,  Wash. 
714.467.-Oil  Burner— M.  A.  Fesler,  Visalia,  Cal. 
714,180.— Engine— C.  Hendricks,  Riverside,  Cal. 
714,374.— Mop  Wringer— W.  W.  M.  Hickey,  S.  F. 
714,375  —Bed  Couch— J.  Hoey,  S.  F. 
714.307  — Suspenders  —  A.  N.  Johnson,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

714  378. -Rotary  Harrow- H.  F.  Jurs,  Benicla, 
Cal. 

714,585.— Faucet-A.  J.  Ketelsf n,  Seattle,  Wash. 
714,587.— Coin  Apparatus— G.  F.  Lehrk  ,  S.  F. 
714,203  —Grain  Elevator  —  Levy  &  Anderson, 

Liberty,  Ariz. 
714,386  — Bag  Machine — J.  V.  Matteson,  S.  F. 
14  316.—  uUSic  Chart— C.  C  Meredith,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

714,394.— Oil  Burner— Pfeifter  &  Staples,  S.  F. 
714,337. — Oiler — G.  W.  Thurston,  Kern,  Cal. 
7  14,539  — Sealing  Jars— W.Walter,  Shelton.Wash. 
714,339.— Still—  Warren  &  Healy,  Fort  Thomas, 
Ariz. 

714,416  — Pump— A.  W.  Weaver,  El  Verano,  Cal. 


Was  Going  to  Change  His  Crop. 
—  A.  prominent  saloon  keeper  of  Modesto 
went  down  the  other  day  to  Ceres,  where 
C.  N.  Whitmere  is  selling:  land  in  colony 
lots  with  a  liquor  prohibition  clause  in 
the  deeds.  Mr.  W.,  in  an  interview  with 
him,  asked  him  if  he  was  not  aware  that 
a  restrictive  clause  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicants  went  with 
every  land  deed.  "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  D., 
"  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact.  Instead  of 
trying  to  raise  hell  I  intend  to  raise 
alfalfa."    He  purchased. 

What  was  probably  the  most  valuable 
carload  of  farm  products  shipped  from 
this  State  this  year  was  a  car  of  almonds 
consigned  to  Chicago  from  E  A.  Ells- 
worth's drier  at  Niles,  Alameda  county, 
last  week.  It  contained  710  boxes  shelled 
almonds  valued  at  not  less  than  $10  a 
box. 

Black  Lee  la  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 

Pomona  Progress:  A  new  organization 
of  citrus  fruit  growers  is  being  formed  in 
Los  Angeles,  whose  purpose  is  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  the  selling  of  their  fruit 
for  cash  at  home — to  organize  home  auc- 
tion sales  at  various  points. 

Lo§»  or  Flesh,  cough,  and  pain  on  the  chest 
may  not  mean  consumption,  but  are  bad  signs. 
Allen's  Lung  Balsam  loosens  the  ccugh  and 
heals  inflamed  air  passages.  Not  a  grain  of 
opium  in  It  

The  Armours  are  said  to  be  putting  up 
a  job  by  which  they  will  get  hold  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  potatoes  that  are  grown 
in  the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Illinois. 

Before  Breakfast. — Tulare  Regis- 
ter: S.  Shahan,  on  the  old  China  place, 
shot  four  coyotes  yesterday  morning  and 
came  near  getting  the  fifth. 


iYOURTREES« 

WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erisned  soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheapto 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  process  of  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROKDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


The  Big  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Lamina  de  Tack  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  giowing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  $50. 0U  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-foui  th  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.   Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why,"  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  Ajjts.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Orange  Fertilizers, 

Grape  Fertilizers, 

Prune  Fertilizers, 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Sulphate   of  Potash, 

Superphosphate,  Etc. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  32-PAGE  CATALOGUE  AND  SPRAYING  CALENDAR,  FREE. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 


PIPE  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy. 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECUM,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


DEWEY,  STI0NG  k  CO...  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Sal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrla  St.  Geor(gas, 
H « rborn ont-Dlraict  Uoarer, 

tn  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Alio,  best  varieties  Wine  Gr&pe  Cuttings  gro*n 

oh  Resistant  Roots. 
>l    BRADGHLEK   SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  nil  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NURSERIES  PASADENA,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS  for  Sale. 

500,000  8trawberry  —  Arizona  Everbearing. 
Excelsior,  Lady  Thompson,  Brandywtne. 

All  except  Excelsior  grown  from  plants  received 

from  Eastern  growers  last  March  and  April. 
Gray's  Gardena   Dewberry.   Loganberry,  Raspberry. 

Plants  now  ready  for  delivery. 
W.  M.  URAY,  UARUF.NA,  CALi 


Resistant  Vines, 

Rupestrls  St.  Oeorge  Cuttings.  Rooted  Price 
according  to  quantity.   Orders  taken  for 

Rupestrls  St.  Oeorge  Cuttings,  Grafted  and 
Calloused.   Delivered  spring  1903. 

Rupestrls  St  Oeorge  Cuttings,  drafted  and 
Rooted  All  perfect  Union.  Grown  in  nursery 
eight  months.   Delivered  fall  1903. 

Any  variety  of  Wine  or  Table  Grape  desired  used 
as  scion.   Price  according  to  quantity. 

N.  B— If  desired,  vines  will  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected before  shipment.  Table  Grafting  a  specialty. 

Nursery  near  Lawrence,  Kifer  Road.  Stnta  Clara 
Co..  Cal.,  on  land  never  before  planted  to  vineyard 
or  orchard.  K.  I.  NOTJUARET,  Prop. 

Address  485  East  18th  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES.        CLING  PEACHES. 
BARTLETT  PEARS. 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Host  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Franciaco 
Booms  20-21,  7th  Floor. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 

AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EMBKKE, 

Rural  Box  61.  F.1  Monte,  Cal. 

Crimson  Rhubarb 

Root  Bulbs  for  sale.  The  best  and  earliest  variety 
grown  in  Alameda  county.  Fanners  are  making 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

per  acre  annually.  Our  roots  produce  rhubard  one 
year  from  planting.  Price,  113  per  1000  roots. 

SMITH  &  FUNCHEON,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 


CSCalf  Feeder 


Gold  Medsl  The  only  feeder  adopted  by  Experi 

Psn-Amerioaii  £  .p  me„,  Stations. 

Easiest  to  operate  and  dean 

guaran^  -^No  valves  to  get  clogged 

teed.  V      a  .-  a**-^^*^      or  foul. 


Extra  gain  on 
one  calf  pay* 
for  two 
feeders. 


Price  $1.50.    Sent  postpaid  for  $1.75. 


r  Cow's  Relief 

I J  to  34  hour*. 


caked  bag  in 
eked  teats. 
1  for  50  eta. 

"22  Valid  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Vse  s  Feeder/'frec 
O.  H.  MFG.  CO..    DEPT.    17    LYNDON.  VT 


Coast  Agents-    LILLY  BOUABOCd  &  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


H.E.  SKINNER  CO. 

801  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Firearms  and  Sporting  Goods. 

ALL  THE  STANDARD  MAKES  AND 
LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS. 

SEND  4  CENTS  FUR  NEW  '"ATA  LOUIE 


r««AttUVaVal 
.*«***•*•*•*. 
*>MaV«tt«Al 

tMMMt  


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MA  DE .  Bull 
Strong,  Chlcken- 
Tit-tit.  Bold  to  the  Karmerat  Whole. sle 
Price*.    Full?  Warranted.  Catalotr  Free. 

COILSD  SPRING  FF.  NCK  CO. 
Box  20 J,     Winchester,  Indiana,  0.  8.  As 


your  FURS 

and  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

McMillan  fur  &  WOOL  CO.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS, 


December  13,  1902. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

FINE    STOCK.  OF 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO  ,  CAL. 

FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  In  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  Interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAGNER'S  NURSERY. 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal 


Fine  stock  of  strawberry  Plants. 

BIO  CORSICAN  and  ROSEMONT,  the  largest  and 
best  Strawberries  grown 
Can  alfo  furnish  plants  of  the  following:  The 
Great  Washington,  The  Darling,  Echo,  New  York. 
Johnson's  Early  and  Gibson.  All  fine,  large  ber- 
ries and  of  fine  flavor  and  good  ylelders.  For 
prices,  address : 

S.  S.  SLOAN,  Boulder  Creek,  Oal- 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old.   Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 
I_.    f=r.  SANDERSON, 

Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  REINHOLDT,         PETALUMA,  OAL. 


GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTE  BOUSCHBT.  PETITE  BOUSCHET, 
CABERNET  FRANC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY, 

TROUSSEAU.  MONDBUSB.  BBROER, 
AND  ZINPANDBL  CUTTINOS  FOR  SALE. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

Jrlra,  G.  R.  Upham, 

'Phone,  Suburban  37.  MARTINEZ  CAL. 


,<  ,<  ESTABLISHED   1876  J*  & 

Myrobolan 
^  Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^TREES-^ 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 
Root  a  Specialty. 

Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited 


"ffi  Catalogue 

Every  horticulturist 
should  have  It.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 

T  1*6  6  8 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  It  to-day. 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  1890.) 

San  Dimai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH,  *' 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 
APRICOT. 


Grape  Vines, 
Logan  Berry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS,      HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  FITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRE8PONDE1NCE  INI/ITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  4 19-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


FRESNO  ^  NURSERIES, 

F\    H.    lA/ILSON,  Prop. 

 WE    OFFER    THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  l^oots 

Our  Own  Growth," 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 
PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR    NEW    DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE   AND    PRICE  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard, 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONE.  JOHN  121. 


^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦j 

*  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS. 

Rupestris  St.  George,  j-^-^-j-  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA  GLORIA  MONTPELIER. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract.  < 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement. 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES. 

SMYRNA  FIGS. 

LOGANBERRIES,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES.  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley  Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 


♦         JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  in/\f»/\.  cal.  « 


CHERRY  TREES 

dSWE  HAVE  'EM.jf 

FINE  STOCKY  TREES.^^^^^**^^  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 


Bing, 

Royal  Ann, 


Black  Tartarian, 
Lambert, 


^WAND  OTHER  LEADING  VARIETIES.^^ 
=ALSO= 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES,   PEARS,  PLUMS. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ORNAMENTAL  LINE. 

 wpiTP    FOR   CATALOCUE   AND   PRICES.-  — 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  *  J*  J* 


HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

»Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  QROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  #2.50,  postpaid  anywhere. 


Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

lor  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 

mammoth  Blackberries. 

SUGAR   PRUNES,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Etc. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
F0RESTVILLE  NURSERIES,     T.  J.  TRDE,  Prop. 
Forestvllle,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SEED  CO. 

411,  4'3  and  4 IS  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Cloyer,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Trees. 

Send  for  1902  Annual  Catalogue.  Beauti- 
fully Illustrated,  Free  by  Mall. 


It  cost  us 
years  and 
dollars  to 
originate 
the  famous 


myrna 
Fig  Trees 

The  benefit  is  now  yours.  We  grow 
them  by  the  thousands,  guarantee 
them  true  to  name  and  sell  in  any 
quantity.  There  is  money  in  them.  Write. 
RESISTANT 

Grape  Cuttings 

And  roots  by  the  thousand,  including  the 
well  known  Rupestris  St.  George  variety. 
Write  for  prices  of  any  variety  you  want. 
Our  800  acres  supplies  everything  grown 
in  nurseries. 

Senrl  Ac      For  large  illustrated  litho- 
u  ™     graphed  catalogue  of  decid- 
uous, citrus  and  ornamental  trees,  grape 
vines  and  rose  bushes. 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES, 

GEO.  C.  KOKDING,  Prop. 
Box  18.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


California 
Vegetables 


IN 


Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICE  »2. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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Own  a  Home  in 
California. 

The  Land:    -+5.000  Acres. 

The  Location :     Merced  County,  California. 

TUp  PrnHlirtC  FrU,,B>  Nut8,Gr.pe.,  Alfalfa. 
1  I1C    r  I  UUUCld  •       Vegetables,    Grain,  Etc. 

TERMS  OF  SALE— Satisfactory  to  any  Responsible  Buyer. 
For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co*, 


WM.  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
C.  E.  GREEN,  Seo'y  and  Treas. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


Headgatei  and  Dam  In  Canal  System— Volume  Sufficient  to  Irrigate  200  000  Acres 


BLACK  LEG* VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to  day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTER. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  package  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 
Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 

even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


$85.00  Buys  this  Buggy  at  RETAIL. 


Guaranteed  for  .2  years, 
it  is  of  the  best. 


Everything  that  goes  into 


DESCRIPTION.-Boily,  24-inch  x  54-inch, 
black;  Wheels,  Sarven  patent  and  warranted  XX 
grade;  Top,  leather  quarter,  4-bow  wrought  iron  shift- 
ing rail,  all  wool  lined.  Trimming,  green  leather, 
Spring  Cushion,  Spring  Back,  ends  of  seat  nicely 
padded,  Carpet,  Storm  Apron,  etc. 

ORDER  direct  from  us  this  week  and  you  can 
purchase  one  for 

$60.00 


Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fall  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  On  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  fcup- 
pllea— the  most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 


 DROP  U8  A   POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY.- 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  U.  S.  Separator  has  the  Advantage 

of  being  able  to  get  more  cream 

out  of  the  milk  than  the  others.  At  the  Pnn- 
American  Exposition,  igot,  it  averaped  for  50 
consecutive  runs,  .0138  of  \%  and  established 

THE   WORLD'S  RECORD 

thus  proving  its  ri'^ht  to  its  claim  of 

BEING  THE  CLEANEST  SKIMMER  MADE 

This,  together  with  its  many  other  advantages 
described  in  our  Catalogues,  should  remove  any 
douhts  that  dairymen  may  have  as  to  which  is  the 
best  separator  to  btiy. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

VERMONT  FARM   MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER 

3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


3  or  4-Horse. 


MUVABIE 
EXTENSI0" 


Macleoii  Cultivators 


Weeds,  Works  nnder  Trees  Without  Side-drafts. 

6000  sold  in  six  years,  giving  the  hlehest  satisfaction. 
For  orchard,  Held  or  vineyard.  Furrows,  hills.  One 
horse,  convertible  into  2. 3.  or  4  horse  machines.  Cheap- 
est and  strongest  made.   Illustrated  circulars. 

614  HILL  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Malcolm  Macleod 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

U/IL/VlllNGTON,  DELAU/flRE. 

manufflciurerB  of  QUNPOWDER, 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting-,     Mining  and  Blasting*. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C  f\.  HA1GHT,  Agent,   226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

G  R  E  E  IN  BA  IN  KL  f SiSi^IP°AII8Tlc  8°DA 


JACKSON 

iial  P 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  JiACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4-11   market   St.   San  Francisco 

FRANCIS   SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEErT  IRON  &  STEEL  PIPE 


FOR   TOWN   \A/rtTER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  out,  punohed  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  lor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
THE  CELEBRATED  


;  $25B 


WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  31  Ins. 
deep,  17  Ins  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  Inches:  lined  through- 
out with  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  In  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

wgae?ttId.  Wm.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114, 61VT2\"  u4£s«roMtl 
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Progress  of  the  Alta  District. 

As  a  part  of  the  gratifying  development 
which  is  being  realized  in  the  grand  San 
Joaquin  valley,  the  progress  of  the  Alta 
district  is  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
The  district  includes  30,000  acres  of  irri- 
gable land,  and  its  geographical  center  is 
the  thriving  town  Dinuba.  Around  Dinuba 
are  the  following  villages,  at  distances 
named:  Reedley,  to  the  northwest,  7  miles; 
Traver,  southwest,  12  miles;  Monson, 
southeast,  6  miles;  Sultana,  east,  3  miles, 
and  Orosi,  east,  6  miles — all  within  the  Alta 
district. 

Alta  district  owns  and  operates  275 
miles  of  main  canals.  All  of  the  land  has 
a  water  right,  as  the  water  is  in  public 
ownership  and  goes  with  the  land,  and 
costs  from  25  to  30  cents  per  acre  per 
annum  on  the  average  from  year  to  year. 
The  consumer  gets  all  the  water  he  wants 
at  any  time  during  irrigating  season. 

Alta  district  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
Kings  river  and  is  partly  in  Tulare,  Fresno 
and  Kings  counties.  The  main  canal  takes 
from  Kings  river  above  all  other  canals, 
and  follows  just  as  near  the  foothills  as 
the  grade  will  carry  the  water.  Kings 


Raisin  Vineyard  Near  Dinuba,  Showing  Fine  Stand  of  Vines  in  Their  Second  Summer  in  the  Vineyard. 


One-Year-Old  Pear  Trees  in  Nursery  of  F.  H.  Wilson,  Near  Dinuba. 

river  supplies  from  8000   to  20,000  feet  per  second  during  the  irrigating  season. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  soil  within  the  district  is  a  rich  sediment  soil,  well 
adapted  for  all  varieties  of  grapes,  fruits  and  alfalfa.  The  land  immediately  north, 
east  and  south  of  Dinuba  is  mostly  red  soil  and  celebrated  for  its  productiveness 
when  set  to  vineyard,  and  the  Dinuba  packing  house  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
4-crown  raisins  of  any  packing  house  in  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
during  the  present  season. 

For  alfalfa  the  land  is  so  well  sub-irrigated  that  no  surface  irrigation  is  required. 
The  land  to  the  west  of  Dinuba  is  considered  the  best  for  alfalfa,  but  it  does  well 
in  the  heavier  lands  also. 

The  Dinuba  Board  of  Trade  has  made  a  careful  canvass  of  the  products  of  the 
district  and  has  prepared  a  statement  showing  that  grapes  after  the  third  year 
pay  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre,  and  the  average  returns  from  vineyards  is  about 
$85  per  acre.  Deciduous  fruits  bring  from  $50  to  $150  per  acre  annually.  Oranges 
are  widely  grown,  but  are  best  on  the  upper  lands  along  Kings  river. 

The  Board  claims,  also,  that  two  acres  of  alfalfa,  properly  cared  for,  will 
keep  three  cows  the  year  around,  and  that  good  cows  will  give  sufficient  milk 
when  delivered  at  the  creamery  to  sell  for  $5  per  month:  and  the  calves  and  hogs 
are  kept  on  the  skim  milk,  making  the  returns  from  cows  (per  acrel $7.50  per 


month,  when  everything  is  done  right. 

The  growth  of  the  district  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  at  Dinuba  there  was  three 
years  ago  one  school  with  two  teachers  ; 
now  there  are  two  schools — a  grammar 
school  with  five  teachers  and  a  high  school 
with  two  teachers.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  212  registered  voters ;  now  there 
are  390,  and  plenty  more  who  have  not 
been  resident  long  enough  to  register. 

The  district  was  organized  under  the 
Wright  law  and  continues  under  that  plan. 
The  system  was  originally  owned  by  a  San 
Francisco  corporation  (known  as  the  '76 
Co.)  and  was  in  operation  a  number  of 
years  before  the  Wright  law  was  en- 
acted, at  which  time  the  people  took  ad- 
vantage of  law  and  purchased.  The  sys- 
tem being  to  a  certain  extent  completed, 
at  time  of  the  purchase  was  made  it  was 
possible  to  proceed  under  the  law  success- 
fully. Other  districts  have  proved  a  fail- 
ure under  this  law  because  they  bonded 
their  land  and  levied  taxes  to  pay  for  con- 
struction while  land  was  in  the  raw  state 
and  before  systems  were  complete  enough 
to  give  them  water  to  produce  crops  by 
which  their  obligations  might  be  met. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  the  week  before  Christmas  and  holiday  affairs 
are  much  in  evidence  in  the  city.  Cool  temperature 
and  occasional  frosts  have  made  flres  acceptable  and 
thus  added  to  the  realization  of  the  Christmas  season 
by  those  who  came  hither  from  wintry  climates.  Our 
low  temperatures  are,  however,  such  a  poor  imita- 
tion of  the  zero  affairs  which  they  are  even  now  hav- 
ing east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  that  new  comers 
make  fun  of  them  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  quite 
fully  our  holiday  sunshine  and  flowers.  We  have 
given  a  portion  of  our  paper  this  week  a  little  of  the 
Christmas  flavor  and  extend  seasonable  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  to  all  within  our  wide  circle  of 
readers.  Let  all  get  all  the  joy  they  can  during  the 
joyful  season. 

Wheat  continued  on  a  high  perch  for  a  day  or  two 
after  our  last  report,  while  barley  was  drooping  a 
little,  and  since  then  both  wheat  and  barley  have 
taken  a  lower,  slower  course,  in  sympathy  with  dis- 
tant centers.  Ocean  freights  are  still  very  low,  and 
disengaged  tonnage  far  greater  than  last  year. 
More  wheat  has  come  down  from  Oregon.  Minor 
grains  are  unchanged,  supplies  being  small  and  hold- 
ers firm.  Beans  are  quiet  and  nothing  else  expected 
until  after  the  holidays.  Bran  is  stronger,  as  hold- 
ers refuse  further  concessions,  and  other  millstuffs 
are  unchanged.  Hay  receipts  are  still  held  down  by 
lack  of  cars  and  prices  are  stationary.  Hogs  are  in 
good  shape,  the  scarcity  of  large  holding  values,  al- 
though packers  are  not  now  operating  freely  ;  small 
hogs  are  plentiful  enough,  but  firmly  held.  Mutton  is 
lower  and  veal  advanced,  while  beef  pursues  an  even 
course.  Butter  is  rather  weak,  and  much  complaint 
is  made  of  the  considerable  resurrected  Eastern  but- 
ter which  is  being  worked  off.  Cheese  is  firm  and 
stocks  light.  Egg  receipts  are  increasing  and  prices 
on  the  recessional.  Poultry  is  selling  fairly,  with 
special  favor  for  fine  young  chickens ;  Eastern 
turkeys  are  coming  in,  and  it  is  difficult  to  forecast 
next  week,  though  now  turkeys  are  selling  well  at 
good  prices.  Potatoes  are  in  ample  supply  and  sell- 
ing evenly,  while  onions  are  in  smaller  amount,  and 
the  best  are  strongly  held.  Supplies  of  oranges, 
lemons,  pears  and  apples  are  all  large  and  prices 
low.  Dried  fruit  continues  active — a  much  better 
trade  than  usual  at  this  date.  Prunes  and  raisins 
are  moving  fast  by  rail  eastward  and  to  Europe,  and 
stories  are  afloat  of  a  disposition  to  corner'all  the 
prunes  now  in  sight.  It  does  not  seem  that,  after 
all,  California  has  too  many  prunes.  Honey  is  firm 
at  the  late  advance.  Hops  are  quiet,  while  wool  is 
firm  and  in  light  supply. 


It  is  now  quite  clear  that  the  asparagus  rust  is  far 
more  widely  distributed  in  California  than  any  one 
knew  a  few  weeks  ago.    Our  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter has  brought  out  the  fact  that  it  has  established 
itself  in  the  bay  region  where  considerable  asparagus 
is  grown  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  it  is  not  sure 
that  the  river  district  is  free.    Readers  have  asked 
how  our  stamping-out  proposition  should  be  applied 
under  the  circumstances.    Stamping  out  is  probably 
out  of  the  question  now;  that  prescription  was  given 
upon  the  belief  that  the  disease  only  existed  in  iso- 
lated spots  distant  from  the  commercial  plantations, 
and  while  the  disease  only  appeared  in  garden  beds, 
thorough  burning  of  tops  and  roots  seemed  a  sacri- 
fice which  should  be  undertaken  to  protect  the  large, 
uninfested  fields.     If,  however,  it  is  in  the  large 
fields  already,  the  effort  must  be  to  restrict  it  as 
much  as  possible,  for  stamping  out  is  impracticable. 
The  tops  should  be  burned,  and  added  straw  thor- 
oughly spread  over  the  field  and  burned  so  as  to 
heat  the  top  soil  quite  high  would  also  be  a  way  to 
kill  spores  which  may  be  there.    The  use  of  slaked 
lime  as  a  top  dressing  would  also  be  promising  and 
worth  all  its  cost,  perhaps,  for  its  other  effect  upon 
the  soil.     Close  watch  must   be  established  for 
the    appearance    of    the   disease    to  determine 
whether  it  appears  upon  the  young  shoots  which 
are   cut   for   market.     In   California  asparagus 
begins    to    grow    for   cutting  in  midwinter,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  temperature   which  then 
starts     the     plant    may    not   be   high  enough 
to  start  the  fungus.    If  that  is  true,  and  it  must  be 
found  by  careful  observation,  it  is  possible  that  the 
disease  may  do  the  plant  less  harm  than  at  the  east 
where  the  shoots  start  later  and  the  summer  heat 
comes  on  more  suddenly.    If  we  can  grow  clean 
shoots  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  and  start 
in  spraying  the  top  growth  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  soon  as  it  is  allowed  to  grow,  it  may  be  possible  to 
keep  the  disease  down  and  save  the  asparagus.  It 
is  evident  that  we  will  have  to  fight  for  asparagus 
and  anyone  who  has  not  seen  any  indication  of  the 
early  yellowing  and  blackening  of  the  summer  growth 
on  his  land  should  not  introduce  any  seeds  or  roots 
from  other  places,  but  isolate  his  plantation  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  access  of  the  disease  to  lands 
not  yet  invaded.    We  shall  be  glad  to  help  our  read- 
ers in  this  matter  and  ask  all  to  send  us  at  once  any 
young  shoots  of  asparagus  which  show  unnatural 
appearances. 

The  poultry  people  of  Petaluma,  whose  effort  for 
local  investigation  and  experiment  in  promotion  of 
the  success  of  their  interest  we  have  previously 
noticed,  are  pushing  forward  so  as  to  command  the 
attention  of  the  coming  Legislature.  The  Assembly- 
man from  the  district  will  introduce  again  the  bill 
which  was  stopped  on  its  way  through  the  last  ses- 
sion. This  will  provide  for  the  location  and  equip- 
ment of  a  station  to  be  operated  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity. The  people  propose  to  donate  money  to 
assist  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  Harrison  Meacham 
has  offered  a  tract  of  land  for  the  location  of  the  out- 
fit. The  project  is  commanding  the  earnest  support 
of  the  representatives  from  Sonoma  and  Marin  coun- 
ties and  is  likely  to  be  heard  from  later.  We  under- 
stand that  the  poultrymen  generally  throughout  the 
State  endorse  the  undertaking. 

The  California  growers  propose  to  be  clearly  heard 
upon  their  claims  to  pasturage  on  the  mountains. 
There  is  being  held  this  week  in  Glenn  county  a  meet- 
ing of  sheep  and  goat  owners  of  Yuba,  Butte,  Glenn, 
Tehama,  Colusa,  Lake  and  Mendocino  counties  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  to  bring  about  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  formation  of  proposed  forest  reserves  by 
the  Government.  Feeling  in  the  sheep  and  goat  cen- 
ters runs  high.  Hardly  a  single  resident  in  the 
affected  territory  has  refused  to  sign  one  of  the 
numerous  petitions  in  circulation  protesting  against 
the  suggested  reservations.  The  sheep  people  pro- 
pose to  have  their  innings  and  try  the  matter  out 
with  the  forest  and  irrigation  people. 

Meantime  the  friends  of  forestry  are  moving  along 
other  lines.  Last  week  quite  a  delegation  at  Wash- 
ington called  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Forester  Roth  of  the  Interior  Department  regarding 
the  protection  of  the  forests  of  California  against 
fire.  Superintendent  Allen  wants  more  rangers  ap- 
pointed and  a  larger  appropriation  for  patroling  the 


forests  of  southern  California.  Secretary  Hitchcock 
said  he  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Californians  and 
gave  them  to  understand  that  he  would  favor  and 
work  for  an  appropriation  of  $200,000,  of  which,  per- 
haps, $80,000  would  be  apportioned  to  California. 

The  Santa  Clara  growers  propose  to  have  credit 
for  their  own  prunes.  Inspired  by  the  growers,  As- 
semblyman Eli  Wright  has  prepared  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  falsely  brand  and  mark 
any  kind  of  fruit,  representing  it  to  come  from  other 
than  the  section  where  it  is  raised.  This  gives  every 
other  section  of  the  country  equal  protection.  The 
San  Jose  Farmers'  Club  has  fully  discussed  the  prop- 
osition and  Mr.  Wright  is  guaranteed  the  strong 
support  of  the  growers  in  securing  its  passage. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  have  about  an  acre  of  Resistant 
vines  one  and  two  years  old;  mostly  Rupestris  St. 
George,  a  few  Riparias.  They  are  planted  together. 
Both  have  grown  equally  well.  I  expect  to  graft 
them  to  Thompson  Seedless  or  possibly  to  Emperors. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  grafting  either  kind  on  these 
roots  ?  Are  many  of  the  latter  variety  being  planted 
now  ?  What  is  its  prospect  for  a  market  as  a 
shipping  grape  ?  From  letters  I  have  read  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
first  of  April  is  about  the  best  time  to  graft.  Is  that 
right  ?  Should  the  graft  be  left  on  the  vine  until 
grafting  or  should  they  be  taken  off  and  cared  for 
like  cuttings  ? — Reader,  Del  Rey,  Fresno  county. 

We  have  no  data  in  mind  as  to  the  behavior  of  the 
two  grapes  named  on  resistant  stocks,  but  we  know 
that  other  varieties  quite  similar  have  taken  well  on 
both  Rupestris  and  Riparia.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  readers  on  the  point.  The  Emperor  has  been  a 
profitable  shipping  grape  ever  since  the  late  Dr. 
Blowers  of  Woodland  began  with  it  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Just  now  it  has  a  special  call  upon  popu- 
larity, because  of  the  wonderful  returns  secured  by 
the  Minnewawa  vineyard.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  as  much  or  perhaps  more  of  the  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  handling  as  in  the  grape.  We  should 
not  plant  too  many  Emperors  for  the  suitability  of 
the  variety  is  limited.  You  are  right  about  graft- 
ing. April  first  is  about  the  time,  but  there  will  be 
variations.  The  earlier  the  growth  starts  the  earlier 
should  the  grafting  be.  Scions  should  be  cut  before 
the  warm  winter  weather  begins  and  be  kept  dor- 
mant in  a  cool  place  as  cuttings  are.  As  to  the  gen- 
eral proportions  about  Resistant  stocks  there  is  an 
important  statement  by  Mr.  Twightof  the  University 
upon  another  page.  ^ 

Pyrethrum  Powder  and  Mosquitoes. 

To  the  Editor  : — A  new  use  for  pyrethrum  pow- 
der, made  from  the  flowers  of  the  well-known  Dalma- 
tian and  Persia  insect-powder  plants  (Chrysanthemum 
cinerarisefolium  and  C.  coccineum)  has  recently  been 
reported  from  the  West  Indies  and  may  be  of  great 
value  to  those  of  your  readers  who  live  in  mosquito 
infested  regions.  The  report  which  is  published  in 
Agricultural  News  for  November  8,  states  that  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  this  powder  are  placed  on  a  tin  lid 
and  a  lighted  match  is  applied;  the  powder  will  slowly 
smolder,  giving  off  a  light  smoke  which  is  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  mosquitoes.  The  odor  is  not  unpleasant 
and  is  entirely  harmless  to  human  beings,  while  a 
room  thus  fumigated  in  the  evening  will  probably  be 
found  to  be  free  from  mosquitoes.  Ordinary  insect 
powders  frequently  contain  other  substances,  some 
of  which  may  be  unpleasant  or  possibly  injurious 
when  burned,  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  secure  the 
pure  unadulterated  pyrethrum  powder.  If  this 
remedy  proves  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  is  claimed  for  it, 
it  should  give  a  renewed  stimulus  to  pyrethrum  cult- 
ure in  California. — Joseph  Burtt  Davy,  Division  of 
Botany,  U.  S.  Department  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  above  is  unquestionably  true,  and  though  it  is 
not  new  to  California  it  may  be  of  great  value  to 
those  who  have  not  heard  of  it.  The  information  was 
circulated  in  California  early  in  the  eighties,  at  the 
time  that  the  California  product  of  pyrethrum  pow- 
der, known  as  buhach,  was  first  placed  upon  the 
market.  Our  recollection  is  that  the  knowledge  was 
given  to  us  at  that  time  by  the  late  G.  N.  Milco,  who 
introduced  the  plant  to  California.  We  began  the 
use  of  it  at  that  time  and  have  continued  it  ever 
since  when  we  have  come  into  mosquito  districts, 
usually  carrying  a  can  of  buhach  in  our  gripsack  for 
that  purpose.    We  remember  being  at  a  viticultural 
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convention  in  Fresno  in  188^  and  being  quartered  at 
a  hotel  where  the  sleeping  rooms  had  been  pre-empted 
by  mosquitoes.  We  inverted  the  hotel  wash  basin 
and  poured  out  a  teaspoonful  of  buhach  lighting  it 
with  a  match  and  making  a  beautiful  little  volcano. 
In  a  room  of  ordinary  size  a  teaspoonful  of  powder  is 
enough,  and  the  heat  of  burning  that  amount  is  not 
dangerous  to  ordinary  hotel  crockery.  The  next 
morning  we  carried  the  only  clear  brow  that  was  seen 
at  the  breakfast  table — all  others  being  blotched 
badly  and  all  others  had  strong  language  to  use  about 
broken  rests  and  sanguinary  conflicts.  Since  that 
time  we  have  used  this  method  of  reducing  mosquitoes 
frequently,  always  with  the  same  result.  The  mos- 
quitoes are  scotched  for  the  night — not  killed.  Now 
that  mosquitoes  are  so  prominent  as  disease  carriers, 
there  should  be  an  extension  of  interest  in  the  pure 
pyrethrum  product  which  can  be  had  in  California. 
For  home  use  it  might  be  as  well  to  burn  the  dried 
blossoms  gathered  for  that  purpose.  We  wish  some 
reader  having  them  would  make  trial  to  see  if  they 
are  not  as  effective  as  the  burned  powder.  Every 
one  in  California  valleys  and  foothills  can  grow  the 
plant  and  save  large  quantities  of  blossoms  easily, 
but  the  grinding  into  fine  powder  requires  a  good  run 
of  millstones  such  as  are  used  in  making  buhach  at 
the  Stockton  factory. 

Vine  Planting  on  the  Santa  Clara  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  a  new  comer  in  this  country 
and  have  recently  purchased  a  ranch  here  of  thirty 
acres  in  the  foothills,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  The  elevation  is  about  500  feet  above 
the  sea.  I  want  to  plant  a  field  of  about  twenty 
acres  in  vineyard,  and  I  have  been  directed  to  apply 
to  you  for  some  information  in  regard  to  what  kind 
and  when  to  plant.  The  field  has  never  had  anything 
but  grain  planted  in  it,  and  has  been  idle  and  used  as 
a  pasture  for  several  years  except  last  year,  when 
in  barley,  and  yielded  one  and  one-half  tons  of  good 
bay  per  acre.  The  field  slopes  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  just  the  kind  suitable 
for  grapes;  What  will  be  the  best  kinds  of  grapes 
to  plant  ?  When  will  be  the  best  time  to  plant  ? 
How  far  apart  will  it  be  best  to  plant  ?  Which  is 
better  to  plant,  cuttings  or  vines  ?  Is  it  best  to 
drive  a  stake  at  each  vine,  or  will  they  do  without? 
Is  it  best  to  plow  the  field  very  deep,  or  will  ordi- 
nary plowing  do  ? — New  Comer,  Santa  Clara. 

In  deciding  on  grape  varieties  to  plant  you  should 
first  of  all  decide  whether  you  wish  to  grow  for  the 
wineries  or  for  the  table  grape  market,  and  your 
best  information  in  both  lines  would  be  the  experience 
of  others  who  are  growing  grapes  in  your  district. 
Whatever  they  have  found  most  profitable  would  be 
the  varieties  for  you  to  plant.  Californians  are  gen- 
erally quite  willing  to  give  neighbors  the  benefits  of 
their  experience.  The  best  time  to  plant  in  the 
coast  regions  is  after  the  heavy  rains  and  colder 
weather  of  the  winter  is  over.  This  is  usually  the 
case  by  the  last  of  January,  and  February  and  early 
in  March  would  be  the  best  time  to  plant.  On  hill 
lands,  where  the  vine  makes  less  rapid  growth  than 
in  the  valleys,  a  distance  of  about  8  feet  would  prob- 
ably be  right.  By  using  rooted  vines  you  will  get  a 
better  stand  than  with  cuttings,  and  you  will  save 
about  one  year's  time.  Young  vines  should  be  staked 
so  that  you  may  have  something  on  which  to  train 
the  main  stem  of  the  vine.  It  is  also  a  protection  to 
the  young  trunk  during  cultivation.  After  the  trunk 
gains  some  size,  the  stake  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  deeper  the  plowing  the  better  for  vine  planting, 
but  it  is  not  wise  to  plow  foothill  slopes  very  deeply 
at  this  time  of  the  year  for  fear  of  landslides  and 
gullies  by  flow  of  the  rain  water.  Probably  most 
vines  are  planted  upon  land  plowed  to  a  depth  of  10 
or  12  inches.  ^ 

Special  Fertilization. 

To  the  Editor: — At  the  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  I  raised  a  query  why  the  buds 
of  the  Alexander  peach  dropped  so  heavily  each 
spring  before  blossoming,  but  could  not  get  any  sat- 
isfactory answer.  It  has  since  been  suggested  to 
me  that  an  application  of  commercial  fertilizer,  in- 
cluding a  quantity  of  potash,  might  cause  the  buds 
to  harden  and  mature.  Your  valued  opinion  in  this 
matter  will  be  highly  esteemed;  if  agreeing  with  this 
opinion,  a  formula  suitable  for  eight-year-old  trees 
on  the  gray  granite  soil  of  Loomis  will  be  appreci- 
ated. My  Tragedy  prunes  bore  a  very  heavy  crop 
this  last  season;  would  a  dressing  of  fertilizer  ma- 
terially help  to  their  giving  a  fair  crop  next  season  ? — 
Reader,  Loomis. 

Some  people  have  a  theory  that  potash  acts  favor- 
ably upon  fruiting  of  trees  when  they  are  making  an 


exceedingly  rapid  growth  because  of  the  excess  of 
!  nitrogen  present;  that  is,  that  the  potash  acts  as  a 
sort  of  restraint  upon  the  nitrogen.  We  are  not 
sure  that  there  is  anything  in  the  theory.  It  is  very 
ingenious  and  taking,  but  has  not  so  far  as  we  know 
been  actually  demonstrated  to  be  true.  It  would  be, 
however,  worth  while  to  try  a  little  experiment  for 
yourself  to  see  if  it  would  act  in  that  manner,  and 
you  can  easily  do  it  by  collecting  wood  ashes  and 
making  an  application  to  a  few  of  the  trees,  the  re- 
sults of  which  you  could  watch.  You  need  hardly  be 
afraid  of  applying  too  freely.  Several  five-gallon  oil 
cans  full  of  fresh  wood  ashes  can  be  scattered  under 
each  tree  and  the  potash  will  be  leached  out  by  the 
rain.  If  you  find  that  potash  is  useful  under  your 
soil  conditions  you  can  invest  another  year  in  potash 
salts  which  are  sold  by  the  dealers  in  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  can  be  used  to  the  extent  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  scattered  equally 
over  the  ground. 

If  your  Tragedy  prunes  are  bearing  well,  made  a 
good  growth  of  wood  and  show  good  healthy  foliage, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  fertilize  them.  If  they  over- 
exerted themselves  this  year  probably  no  applica- 
ation  at  the  present  time  would  influence  the  setting 
of  the  next  crop,  although  it  would  help  the  trees  to 
more  vigorous  growth  for  succeeding  crops. 

Grapes  for  the  Colorado  Desert. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  desirous  of  securing  a 
start  with  the  best  varieties  of  table  and  shipping 
grapes  adapted  to  this  desert  valley.  What  varie- 
ties would  you  recommend  and  where  are  they  to  be 
had  ? — Reader,  Indio. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  very  large  list  of  grapes 
which  are  known  to  be  satisfactory  under  your  desert 
conditions.  The  behavior  of  different  varieties  has 
to  be  learned  from  actual  experience  with  them.  We 
know  that  at  Palm  Springs  the  Sweetwater,  Chas- 
selas  Rose,  Thompson's  Seedless  and  Malaga  are 
satisfactory  as  white  grapes.  The  Rose  of  Peru 
and  Black  Hamburg  are  the  most  profitable  black 
ones.  The  Muscat  has  proved  unprofitable.  The 
five  varieties  named  may  be  as  many  as  you  would 
desire  for  an  experiment.  Perhaps  you  could  get 
cuttings  from  Mr.  M.  French  Gilman  at  Palm  Springs 

Red  Spider  on  Apples. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  set  a  small  lot  of  apple  trees  in 
nursery  last  year,  now  I  find  some  of  them  badly 
affected  with  red  spider.  Is  there  any  wash  or  prep- 
aration I  could  treat  trees  with  before  setting  in 
orchard  ? — Reader,  Castroville. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  kill  the  eggs  of  the  red 
spider  with  any  of  the  remedies  used  for  other  in- 
sects, although  they  are  quite  readily  kept  in  check 
by  the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion  after  the  small  in- 
sects hatch  out  from  the  egg,  say  in  May  next.  If 
you  have  only  a  few  trees  to  treat  you  can  use  strong 
soapsuds  and  a  brush  and  in  this  way  remove  the 
eggs  without  brushing  hard  enough  to  injure  the 
bark.  This,  coupled  with  the  summer  treatment, 
ought  to  clean  the  trees,  especially  in  your  coast,  ex- 
posure where  the  red  spider  does  not  work  such 
havoc  as  it  does  in  the  interior. 


California  Trees  Hold  Themselves  Up. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  starting  a  new  place  and 
have  no  trees  for  shade.  The  soil  is  a  deep  loam.  In 
your  opinion  will  there  ever  be  danger  of  any  of 
eucalyptus  trees  blowing  over  and  doing  damage  to 
buildings.— Tenderfoot,  San  Joaquin  county. 

You  do  not  need  to  fear  that  any  of  the  eucalypts 
will  blow  over  if  they  have  a  deep  loamy  soil  to 
root  in.  Our  experience  in  California  is  that  they 
root  very  deeply  and  will  sustain  themselves  against 
any  wind  which  is  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
California  valleys.  _ 

Edible  Mushrooms  of  California. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  information  of  the 
best  method  of  studying  the  edible  mushrooms  of  Cali- 
fornia. How  would  you  suggest  my  obtaining  the 
most  dependable  work  on  the  subject  ? — Reader, 
San  Francisco. 

As  this  subject  has  been  mentiened  by  several  cor- 
respondents, we  have  secured  a  statement  from  Mr. 
H.  T.  Hall  of  the  botany  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  He  advises  us  that  there  is  no 
publication  treating  exclusively  of  California  mush- 
rooms. There  are,  however,  several  good  works  on 
American  mushrooms,  such  as  "Mushrooms,  Edible, 


Poisonous,  Etc.,"  by  Prof.  George  F.  Atkinson 
Cornell  University;  "Our  Edible  Toadstools  and 
Mushrooms,  and  How  to  Distinguish  Them,"  by 
W.  H.  Gibson;  "One  Thousand  American  Fungi; 
How  to  Select;  Cook  the  Edible;  How  to  Distinguish 
and  Avoid  the  Poisonous,"  by  Charles  Mcllvane. 
This  last  is  a  very  comprehensive  and  elaborate  work 
of  over  700  pages.  Information  of  value  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Year  Books,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C,  for  1892,  1893  and  1897. 
The  subject  is  quite  complicated,  and  it  will  require 
considerable  study  to  become  proficient  in  determin- 
ing the  numerous  species;  but  with  one  or  two  of  the 
above  works  the  student  should  be  able  to  get  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  especially  if  he  has  had 
some  previous  botanical  training. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
December  15,  1902. 

Alexander  Mcadie,  Poreoast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weatehr  during  the  week  was  very  favorable  for 
growing  crops  and  grass.  Light  rain  fell  in  all  sections. 
Cooler  weather  commenced  on  Friday  and  heavy  frosts 
occurred  in  many  places,  but  citrus  fruits  were  not  in- 
jured. Early  grain  is  making  good  growth  and  looking 
strong  and  healthy.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  progress- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  large 
acreage  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Green  feed  is  abund- 
ant and  of  excellent  quality.  Stock  is  in  good  condi- 
tion. Orange  picking  and  shipping  continue.  Late 
raspberries  and  strawberries  in  the  vicinity  of  Sacra- 
mento were  injured  by  the  heavy  frost  Saturday 
morning. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool,  cloudy  weather  during  the  week  somewhat  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  grain  and  grass  in  the  northern 
districts,  but  in  other  sections  conditions  were  more 
favorable.  Heavy  rains  fell  in  nearly  all  sections,  and 
was  of  great  benefit  in  the  southern  sections.  The  soil 
is  now  in  exce  lent  condition  for  cultivation,  and  plowing 
and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly.  Early  sown  grain 
is.  making  good  growth  and  looking  well.  A  large  acre- 
age of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  will  be  seeded  if  weather 
continues  favorable.  Green  feed  is  plentiful,  and  stock 
is  doing  well.  Heavy  frosts  at  the  close  of  the  week 
caused  no  damage.    Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Pair,  warm  weather  prevailed  during  the  first  part  of 
the  week  and  cloudy,  cool  weather  the  latter.  General 
rain  fell  on  the  10th  and  11th.  The  rain  was  very  bene- 
ficial to  early  sown  grain  and  grass,  and  also  put  the 
ground  in  excellent  condition  for  plowing.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing  very  rapidly,  and  early  sown 
grain  is  looking  well.  Green  feed  is  making  good 
growth,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  good  condition. 
Most  of  the  orange  crop  has  been  marketed.  The  crop 
was  good  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  deciduous  fruit 
crop  has  all  been  harvested  and  the  packing  houses  are 
now  closed  for  the  season.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  gen- 
erally Sunday  and  Monday  mornings,  but  no  damage 
has  been  reported. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cool  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  was  fol- 
lowed by  higher  temperature  and  rain.  The  rainfall 
was  quite  heavy  in  some  places.  Severe  frosts  occurred 
in  some  sections,  but  no  damage  to  citrus  fruits  has  been 
reported.  Ample  warnings  were  given  and  smudging 
was  resorted  to  by  many  growers.  Orange  picking  and 
shipping  are  progressing.  The  rain  was  of  considerable 
benefit  to  grain  and  grass.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  in 
progress.  Green  feed  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 
Cooler  weather  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

Eureka  Summary. — Heavy  frosts  occurred  Sunday, 
but  no  material  damage  reported.  Considerable  plowing 
and  some  seeding  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  The 
growth  of  grass  is  somewhat  retarded  by  cold  weather. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— The  rain  improved  feed, 
early  sown  grain  and  vegetables.  Plowing  and  seeding 
accelerated;  farmers  in  good  spirits.  Cold  at  close  of 
the  week  with  heavy  frosts,  but  no  damage  reported 
so  far. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


Thp  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  H. 
Wednesday,  December  17,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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FRUIT  flARKETINQ. 


Fruit  Packing,  Marketing  and  Transportation. 

By  George  D  Kellogg  of  Newcastle,  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention. 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  this  paper  is  a  great 
one.  Divided  into  separate  headings,  each  would  be 
a  subject  for  a  paper.  Coming  at  once  to  the  propo- 
sitions, we  take  up  the  first  subdivision: 

Fruit  Packing. — This,  of  necessity,  carries  with  it 
careful  picking,  selecting,  grading  and  packing.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  much  of  anything  new 
can  be  said  or  thought  on  this  matter.  From  New 
York  to  the  Golden  Gate,  the  country  is  becoming 
too  rich  in  fruits  to  take  many  chances  in  the  case. 
Yet  we  have  been  deceiving  ourselves  for  many  years 
by  permitting  careless  and  indifferent  selecting, 
grading  and  packing  of  fruits  shipped  from  Califor- 
nia. In  the  matter  of  uniformity,  neatness  and  con- 
venience of  packages  in  which  to  ship  our  fruit,  great 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  decade.  But 
we  have  not  been  diligent  enough  in  guarding  against 
the  promiscuous  and  indiscriminate  picking,  se- 
lecting, grading  and  packing  of  our  fruit  in  the 
past. 

Top  and  Bottom. — It  has  been  hinted  that  there 
were  those  who,  through  mistake  or  intention,  have 
brought  fruit  to  market  when  the  lower  tier  in  the 
box  was  inferior  to  the  top  tier  ;  possibly,  the  boxes 
may  have  been  nailed  wrong  side  up  by  the  boy  that 
nailed  them;  nevertheless,  in  more  than  twenty  years' 
of  experience  as  a  fruit  shipper,  I  have  had  not  less 
than  three  such  cases  come  under  my  personal  obser- 
vation. Within  the  last  season  I  had  occasion  to  load 
a  car  of  cannery  peaches.  A  grower  who  professed 
to  have  some  extra  fine  peaches  was  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  this  shipment  and 
obtain  the  highest  market  price.  He  came  in  with 
his  load  at  the  wrong  time  to  place  in  the  car  ;  the 
peaches,  as  they  showed  in  the  lug  boxes,  showed 
that  they  were  truly  a  loss,  that  the  car  could  not  in- 
clude this  load,  everything  appeared  to  be  the  pre- 
scribed 2h  inches  and  over  and  very  perfect.  Under 
the  very  severe  protest  of  the  grower,  this  load  was 
sent  to  the  cannery  with  the  assurance  of  just  the 
same  price  as  if  it  was  to  be  shipped  to  the  distant 
cannery.  Of  course,  this  fruit  had  to  be  graded  and 
the  lugs  emptied;  this  revealed  the  fact  that  2  miles 
of  foothill  roads  had  shaken  all  of  the  peaches  2  inches 
and  less,  and  all  of  the  split  pits,  wormy  and  green 
peaches  to  the  bottom  of  every  lug.  Of  course,  this 
caused  a  shrinkage  in  weight  of  the  fruit  which  was 
suitable  for  cannery  purposes  and  gave  the  cannery 
a  very  low  reputation  in  the  estimation  and  out- 
spoken opinion  of  this  said  grower.  That  man  de- 
ceived himself ;  he  did  not  realize  it  when  filling  his 
lugs;  but  what  of  the  man  who  sends  his  fruit  to  an 
Eastern  market,  where  there  is  a  series  of  tariffs, 
adding  to  the  cost  of  his  box  from  37  to  90  cents,  that 
will  pack  in  that  box  any  fruit  which  will  not  bear 
close  inspection  ?  The  fruit  is  opened  and  is  laid 
upon  the  market,  the  poor  and  imperfect  is  discov- 
ered, the  consumer  avenges  himself  upon  the  con- 
signor by  buying  all  of  the  good,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
bad  fruit,  in  that  display  at  a  very  low  price — possi- 
bly, at  a  price  that  it  will  not  cover  the  cost  of 
freight  and  other  charges;  it  means  a  loss  to  some- 
body. Or,  take  it  the  other  way:  It  is  sold  without 
detection  ;  the  consumer  opens  the  box  at  home  and 
discovers  the  deception,  at  once  notes  down  where 
the  fruit  came  from;  he  estimates  that  all  the  fruit 
from  that  section  is  of  the  same  class,  condemns  it 
all  together  and  seeks  to  get  even  on  the  next  pur- 
chase— a  loss  somewhere  is  bound  to  ensue. 

There  should  be  some  system  evolved  that  will  en- 
sure against  such  a  pack  being  permitted  to  leave 
the  station  where  it  has  been  put  up. 

Grading. — Proper  packing  involves  the  retro- 
action of  proper  spraying  and  thinning  of  the  fruit 
months  before  the  packing  begins,  in  order  to  put 
the  fruit  in  proper  condition  when  it  has  matured. 

There  ought  to  be  grades  of  deciduous  fruit  estab- 
lished, as  there  are  grades  of  oranges,  by  number  or 
name  any  fruit  may  be  known  and  the  grade  to  which 
it  belongs.  A  peach  should  never  be  shipped  after 
the  Hale's  Early  crop  has  been  harvested  smaller 
then  96  to  the  box;  this  means  eight  peaches  on  a 
side,  six  rows  wide,  and  two  tiers  to  the  box,  of 
course.  The  sizes  84,  72,  60  and  48  to  the  box  are 
better;  if  none  other  were  shipped  the  reputation  of 
California  peaches  would  be  raised ;  we  would  get 
more  money  for  our  crop,  pay  less  for  hired  help  and 
for  freight,  with  a  prospect  that  California  peaches, 
under  such  conditions,  properly  graded,  selected  and 
packed,  would  be  in  demand  in  any  of  the  principal 
markets,  regardless  of  supply  of  local  fruits.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  any  fruit  we  raise,  by  carrying 
out  the  same  thought  in  a  legitimate  way,  changing 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  conditions  and  class 
of  fruits. 

If  this  Convention  could  so  grade  and  systematize 
the  packing  and  grading,  and  would  adopt  some 
method  by  which  it  would  be  understood  by  some 
name  or  number  just  the  grade  of  fruit  you  are  haul- 
ing, it  would  be  a  long  step  in  advance. 

Like  everything  else,  you  have  to  begin  right  to 


pack  a  box  of  peaches  properly;  but  if  the  upper 
and  lower  tiers  are  packed  with  broken  joints  and  of 
uniform  size  your  peaches  will  present  a  neat  appear- 
ance, they  will  not  be  nearly  so  likely  to  bruise,  the 
box  will  be  well  filled  and  will  not  shake  loose  until 
the  cover  is  raised. 

Marketing. — Marketing  of  the  fruit  is  the  second 
proposition  given  me.  Discussing  it  from  a  grower's 
or  a  shipper's  standpoint  makes  but  little  difference, 
the  proposition  is  the  same — their  interests  are  iden- 
tical. The  prosperity  of  the  shipper  always  means 
the  prosperity  of  the  grower,  and  is  due  to  the  care- 
ful selection  of  the  markets  and  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruit. 

To  the  grower  I  would  say:  One  of  the  important 
things  to  make  a  success  in  marketing  is  first  to  se- 
lect the  shipper  in  whom  he  can  repose  confidence, 
then  stay  by  him  and  help  him  to  establish  a  desir- 
able brand  and  to  work  out  some  of  the  problems  he 
may  have  at  times  to  solve.  Often  he  has  to  make 
concessions  in  exploiting  new  markets  and  in  meet- 
ing local  conditions  on  the  market  that  you  would  do 
well  to  help  him  meet,  as  in  the  end  it  might  be  that 
he  has  gained  a  point  which  will  inure  to  your  own 
best  interests;  he  builds  up  a  trade  by  knowing  that 
he  can  rely  upon  your  pack  of  fruit;  you  and  he  are 
alike  injured  if  you  fail  to  stand  by  him  at  the  proper 
time.  Beware  of  the  spasmodic  buyer  who  can  well 
afford  to  give  a  few  cents  more  for  some  certain  line 
of  fruit  when  he  chances  to  have  an  order  for  a  car, 
and  who  can  not  take  care  of  your  interests  when  his 
order  has  been  filled  or  provide  for  your  other  lines 
of  fruit.  The  man  who  has  stood  by  you  in  times  of 
plenty  deserves  to  have  the  principles  of  reciprocity 
applied.     Then  there  is  a  demand  for  your  product. 

Regulation. — These  are  days  when  co-operation 
becomes  a  necessity,  with  all  the  perils  of  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  business,  owing  to  the  world-wide  compe- 
tition that  has  to  be  met.  So,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
I  would  insist  upon  the  fruit  being  marketed  through 
legitimate  channels  of  the  widest  circle  of  co-opera- 
tion possible,  and  would  therefore  advise  the  concen- 
tration of  the  control  of  all  fruit  as  much  as  possible. 
It  certainly  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  strong  cen- 
tral organization  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  every  shipper,  and  permit  that  shipper  to  main- 
tain his  identity  and  be  as  nearly  independent  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  fruit  industry  will  permit.  In 
this  I  am  not  advocating  a  fruit  trust,  or  a  combina- 
tion that  will  work  injury  to  any  one  interested,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  market.  The  sea- 
son of  1902,  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  and  the  one 
most  trying  in  our  experience,  would  probably  have 
been  much  more  disastrous  had  not  a  large  percentage 
of  the  output  of  the  State  been  carefully  guarded  to 
keep  some  of  the  markets  from  overflow  and  exploit- 
ing and  furnishing  others  not  properly  supplied.  The 
enormity  of  the  California  crop,  together  with  the 
spontaniety  of  the  fruit  crop  almost  anywhere,  taken 
with  the  added  difficulty  that  the  effort  was  under- 
taken late  in  the  season,  and  for  that  reason  a  full 
control  could  not  be  obtained  at  so  late  a  date, 
fruit  was  brought  into  contact  disastrously,  which 
in  the  future  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  every  organization 
now  shipping  fruit  from  the  State  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  right  to  exist;  but  if  all  of  the  fruit  in- 
terests in  the  State  could  be  harmonized,  and  through 
one  system  of  general  information  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  wants  of  every  market  obtained,  with  a 
central  power  to  divert  any  cars,  to  avert  conflict, 
or  crowding  in  any  market,  and  to  keep  neglected 
markets  supplied,  what  an  advantage  would  be 
gained  thereby  ?  Of  course,  I  am  talking  now  mainly 
to  the  shippers.  Through  such  on  organization,  for 
the  purposes  of  co-operation  and  self-protection,  the 
abuse  of  the  power  to  reject  cars  on  a  flimsy  pre- 
text would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  submitted  to. 
The  power  of  such  a  central  body  could  eliminate  al- 
together unjust  rejection,  through  concert  of  action 
and  the  application  of  a  correct  business  principle  of 
requiring  the  consignee's  acceptance  of  the  car,  pro- 
tect the  drafts  and  file  claims,  with  proofs,  of  alleged 
damage,  which  could  be  settled  justly  through  the 
same  central  body.  The  man  who  would  object  to 
this  proper  way  of  settling  the  matter  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  retire  from  the  business  of  handling 
California  deciduous  fruits  for  a  living.  It  can  only 
be  reached  through  co-operation;  it  is  perfectly  feas- 
ible when  based  upon  mutual  confidence  in  each  other's 
integrity. 

Selling  Plans. — Whether  the  f.  o.  b.  or  the  auc- 
tion plan  is  the  better  is  a  question  of  localities.  My 
judgment  is  that  there  are  legitimate  fields  for  each, 
and  that,  as  much  as  possible,  one  must  not  interfere 
with  the  other.  This,  however,  can  only  be  regulated 
through  co-operation  and  proper  distribution.  I  am 
more  than  half  persuaded  that  there  are  auction 
points  now  that  should  be  converted  to  f.  o.  b.  points; 
there  possibly  may  be  some  few  places  where  auc- 
tions should  be  established  where  they  are  not;  but  I 
could  not  suggest  any  such  at  this  time.  The  auction 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  in  some  of  the  great  centers 
and  a  valuable  method  of  marketing  fruit  at  such 
points.  I  therefore  commit  myself  to  the  approval 
of  auctions  in  the  larger  centers,  under  some  regula- 
tion whereby  they  shall  not  harm  legitimate  f.  o.  b. 
fields,  which  should  cover  the  greatest  portion  of  our 
fruit  shipments. 


Transportation.—  Hiding  noticed  upon  the  pro- 
gramme that  there  are  others  to  discuss  this  subject, 
I  will  not  go  into  detail  as  I  otherwise  would.  Upon 
one  point  we  will  all  agree,  and  that  is  that  the  cost 
of  transportation  is  high  and  surrounded  by  many  dif- 
ficulties which  often  bring  disaster.  If  a  reduction 
in  freight  rates  can  be  obtained  without  being  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  service,  I  should  say,  most  em- 
phatically, that  the  fruit  interests  of  California  de- 
mand it.  Of  more  benefit  to  the  fruit  interests  of 
California  than  reduction  of  rates  is  that  of  good  ser- 
vice ;  when  trains  will  be  started  out  on  regular 
schedule  time,  and  run  on  schedule  through  to  des- 
tination. My  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to 
affi  rm  that  a  greater  loss  of  money  has  come  through 
failure  of  transportation  lines  to  run  cars  closely  on 
schedule  than  through  high  freight  rates.  I  should 
hail  it  as  a  glad  day  could  we  see  a  reform  in  both 
rates  and  regular  time;  but,  if  we  can  not  have  but 
the  one,  let  us  call  for  a  reform  on  that  line  which 
loses  us  most  money,  viz. :  irregular  and  unreliable 
time. 

How  Losses  Occur.— The  poor  service  with  which 
we  have  had  to  contend  in  the  past  has  cost  the  ship- 
pers loss  in  reputation  and  untold  amounts  of  money 
through  being  unable  to  place  cars  of  fruit  into  the 
markets  at  the  proper  time.  Markets  have  depended 
upon  certain  cars  for  a  given  date;  being  delayed  in 
transit  a  day  or  two,  the  market  is  disappointed  by 
having  no  fruit ;  other  cars  are  billed  for  that  mar- 
ket two  days  later;  both  shipments  arrive  at  the 
same  time  and  the  market  is  oversupplied.  The  two 
cars  have  to  be  disposed  of  practically  at  the  price 
of  one,  often,  and  always  at  the  expense  of  the  first 
car  shipped.  Two  freights  have  been  paid,  and  but 
little  better  than  the  price  of  the  one  car  obtained, 
when,  if  each  car  could  have  been  sold  on  the  day  it 
was  desired,  a  profit,  instead  of  a  loss,  would  have 
been  entered. 

I  would  accept  of  a  reliable  schedule  of  nine  days 
to  Chicago,  in  preference  to  a  seven-day  time  card, 
with  no  certainty  of  its  accuracy.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  advocating  a  nine-day  delivery  to 
Chicago,  by  any  means.  I  am  only  accepting  of  a 
certainty  in  preference  to  an  uncertainty.  We  should 
insist  upon  a  reliable  schedule  of  never  to  exceed 
seven  days  to  Chicago,  and  believe  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  insist  upon  the  carriers  bringing  the  time 
down  to  a  reliable  schedule  of  seven  days,  at  present 
rates,  when  we  consider  the  competition  with  which 
we  have  to  contend  and  the  vast  interests  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  California.  We  want  to  be  just  and  ex- 
pect to  receive  justice. 

Car  Lines. — Refrigerator  cars  and  cold  storage 
have  proven  themselves  very  important  factors  in 
the  marketing  of  our  deciduous  fruits.  A  good  sys- 
tem has  been  provided  us  for  which  we  have  paid  lib- 
erally. 

It  has  been  published  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
Co.  has  entered  into  contract  with  the  Armour  lines 
for  a  term  of  years  to  supply  our  wants  for  cars  in 
which  to  transport  our  fruit  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
Until  the  railroad  can  supply  the  equipment  to  be 
furnished  without  additional  cost  to  shippers  in 
freight  rates,  I  feel  perhaps  that  we  might  find 
cause  for  rejoicing  and  approval  that  they  have  es- 
tablished a  system  that  is  already  complete  with 
icing  stations  and  experienced  management,  and  that 
we  are  not  compelled  to  accept  of  any  experiment  or 
new  ills  that  might  confront  us.  We  can  accept  the 
Armour  lines  as  being  well  established  and  equipped, 
with  no  excuse  for  rendering  anything  but  the  best 
of  service,  which  in  the  fruit  business  is  the  impera- 
tive need  of  the  hour. 


An  Expert's  Views. 

T.  A.  Dixon,  manager  of  the  C.  F.  C.  A.  cannery 
at  San  Jose,  returned  recently  from  an  Eastern  trip 
to  all  the  principal  cities  beyond  the  Rockies,  and  in 
an  interview  on  his  return  he  said: 

"  There  is  uncommon  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness throughout  the  Eastern  States.  All  canning 
crops  are  short,  especially  corn.  In  this  connection 
I  may  say  that  I  believe  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
build  up  a  great  vegetable  canning  business  on  this 
coast.  Our  insular  and  Alaska  possessions  furnish 
the  market. 

"The  market  for  California  fruits  is  not  25%  de- 
veloped. Even  in  the  best  Eastern  hotels  it  is  hard 
to  get  your  order  filled  for  prunes,  and  if  the  fruit  is 
brought  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  poor  quality  or  poorly 
cooked.  The  Eastern  public  eats  grapes  and  other 
green  fruit,  but  that  is  simply  because  education  of 
the  value  of  our  producss  is  lacking.  The  market 
has  not  been  properly  exploited  either  for  our  dried 
or  canned  fruits.  In  just  the  proportion  that  we 
make  these  goods  reliable  our  market  will  increase. 

"Small  packages  of  fruit  are  in  great  demand, 
even  though  they  cost  more  money.  A  million  people 
live  in  apartments  in  New  York  alone.  Their  rooms 
and  closets  are  small.  They  want  only  enough  fruit 
for  a  day's  consumption  and  they  search  the  market 
for  such  packages.  One-pound  packages  of  fruit 
would  find  a  ready  market  and  fancy  prices  awaiting 
them.  All  the  development  is  along  the  line  of  high 
class  goods.  The  concerns  that  are  doing  the  big 
business  in  preserves  are  those  that  put  up  the  best 
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goods.  I  visited  a  number  of  these  factories  and 
they  are  marvels  of  cleanliness  and  system.  Our 
apricots  have  driven  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian 
and  Portuguese  fruits  out  of  the  markets.  Not  be- 
cause tbey  are  cheaper,  but  because  they  are  better. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  for  prunes  of  the  70  and 
80  grades  than  we  can  grow  in  this  State,  and  good 
prices  await  this  fruit,  but  the  Eastern  people  do  not 
want  our  trash.  The  making  of  preserves  can  be 
made  a  great  industry  here. 

"  One-half  of  the  high  class  preserves  sold  in  this 
country  are  packed  in  England.  The  reason  of  this 
is  the  goods  are  reliable. 

"  Our  fruit  suffers  also  from  the  practice  of  adult- 
erating preserves.  There  are  factories  that  send 
out  stuff  that  I  venture  to  say  does  not  contain  10% 
of  fruit.  The  country  needs  a  national  pure  fruit 
law,  and  needs  it  rigidly  enforced." 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Adaptation  of  Resistant  Stocks  to  California  Conditions. 

By  E.  H.  twight,  University  Instructor  in  Viticulture  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

In  a  retropective  survey  of  the  early  history  of  the 
reconstitution  of  French  phylloxera  devastated  vine- 
yards on  American  resistant  roots  no  feature  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  numerous  failures  re- 
corded. These  failures  arose  from  very  varied 
causes,  among  others  almost  complete  ignorance 
as  to  the  class  of  soil  in  which  the  American  vines 
grew  naturally,  want  of  practical  information  with 
regard  to  their  grafting  affinities  with  European 
stock,  uncertainty  in  respect  to  the  varieties  and 
even  species  planted,  their  doubtful  resistance  and 
occasional  negative  resistance  to  strong  attacks  of 
the  phylloxera  and  final  adherence  to  the  old 
methods  of  shallow  preparatory  cultivation  in  creat- 
ing new  vineyards. 

We  find  to-day  the  same  things  to  be  overcome  in 
California,  with  this  point  in  our  favor,  that  we  have 
the  past  experience  of  other  countries  to  lead  us  in 
the  solution  of  those  problems. 

If  we  study  the  conditions  of  adaptation  of  resist- 
ant stocks  in  our  California  soils  we  find  that 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  which  had  to  be 
overcome  in  many  vineyard  districts  of  Europe  will 
not  cause  us  any  trouble:  "Chlorosis,"  the  disease 
caused  by  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  has  not  to  be  dealt  with,  for  our  California  soils 
as  a  very  general  rule  do  not  contain  carbonate  of 
lime  in  any  injurious  quantities. 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  choice  of  our  re- 
sistant roots  is  the  compactness  of  the  soil,  the  con- 
ditions of  moisture,  the  fertility  of  the  land,  in  some 
districts  the  amount  of  alkali  contained  in  the  soil. 

The  Compactness  of  the  soil,  generally  due  to  an 
excess  of  clay,  is  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  many 
varieties  of  resistant  stock;  their  roots  do  not  pene- 
trate easily,  the  ground  is  cold  and  often  wet,  and 
the  Eupestris  and  Riparia,  for  instance,  do  poorly 
under  these  conditions.  On  the  contrary  the  Lenoir, 
Champini,  Riparia  x  Rupestris  3306  and  10,114 
will  do  well;  the  Solonis  x  Cordiflora,  Rupestris 
2024  will  do  still  better,  the  last  three  varieties, 
3306,  10,114  and  2024,  having  a  higher  resistance  to 
phylloxera,  should  be  our  choice.  If  we  examine  the 
probable  cause  for  that  special  adaptation  to  heavy 
soils  we  find  that  the  varieties  growing  better  in 
heavy  soils  have  larger  and  more  fleshy  roots  than 
we  find  in  the  Rupestris  or  Riparias. 

The  Moisture,  when  in  excess,  is  also  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  adaptation,  as  it  checks  the  growth  of 
the  radicular  system.  Vines  growing  in  a  very 
moist  place  may  have  a  vigorous  aerial  growth  but 
the  root  system  is  generally  week;  such  a  vine  will 
suffer  greatly  if  for  some  reason  the  supply  of  mois- 
ture should  fall  below  the  average.  On  the  other 
hand  a  moist  soil  will  help  a  vine  in  its  fight  against 
the  phylloxera,  and  we  may  see  in  such  conditions  a 
stock  inferior  in  resistance  do  fairly  well.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  the  Solonis  hybrids  or  the  Solonis  itself  are 
good  in  such  soils.  Among  the  most  promising 
hybrids  of  Solonis  are  the  Solonis  x  Riparia  1615 
and  1616,  and  the  Solonis  x  Cordifolia,  Rupestris  2024; 
they  are  far  more  resistant  than  the  straight  Solonis. 

The  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  a  condition  effecting 
adaptation  that  we  cannot  overlook;  a  Riparia,  a 
Solonis,  will  turn  yellow  and  sick  in  a  soil  where  a  Ru- 
pestris could  do  fairly  well.  This  does  not  mean  that 
a  Rupestris  will  not  do  better  in  a  good  soil  than  in  a 
poor  one,  but  simply  that  it  is  more  rustic  in  its 
adaptation. 

I  do  not  intend  going  over  the  value  of  the  resist- 
ant stocks  that  have  been  commonly  used  in  Califor- 
nia (Riparias,  Rupestris,  Lenoir,  Solonis);  they  are 
fairly  well  known  though  their  adaptation  does  not 
seem  very  clear  in  the  minds  of  many.  We  see  every 
day  Riparias  planted  on  gravelly  hillsides  where  Ru- 
pestris should  be  used,  Rupestris  or  Riparias  planted 
on  stiff  clays  where  Lenoir  would  be  superior,  or  on 
moist  locations  where  the  Solonis  would  be  better 
adapted.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is 
the  numerous  valuable  stocks  well  adapted  probably 
to  some  of  our  difficult  soils,  and  that  have  only  re- 


cently made  their  appearance  in  our  nursery  cata- 
logues though  they  are  thoroughly  known  now  in 
other  countries. 

Hybrids. — Those  resistant  stocks  are  hybrids  that 
have  been  obtained  by  crossing  varieties  to  try  and 
widen  the  range  of  adaptation  or  to  increase  the  re- 
sistance of  some  varieties.  In  creating  those  hy- 
brids at  first  the  object  was  to  take  a  vinifera  vine 
(such  as  Carignane),  cross  it  with  a  resistant  (such 
as  Rupestris)  and  obtain  a  direct  producer  (Carig- 
nane x  Rupestris)  that  would  be  resistant  and 
would  not  need  grafting.  The  results  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  fairly  good  regarding  the  resistance 
of  the  stocks  obtained  but  not  in  the  bearing  quali- 
ties. At  the  same  time  by  crossing  American  vari- 
eties good  results  were  obtained  in  bringing  in  the 
qualities  of  some  stocks  that  were  before  considered 
as  valueless  on  account  of  the  difficulty  to  make 
them  grow  from  cuttings  or  to  graft  them.  Thu 
the  Vitis  Candicans,  the  Vitis  Cordifolia,  the  Vitis 
Berlandieri  crossed  with  easily  rooted  varieties  such 
as  Riparia,  Rupestris,  Solonis,  gave  some  stocks 
which  in  compact,  in  moist,  in  dry  conditions,  proved 
to  be  very  valuable. 

The  hybrids  of  Ruparia  x  Rupestris  also  gave  very 
good  stocks.    Two  classes  have  been  created: 

The  Vinifera  x  Americans  are  hybrids  between  our 
actual  wine  and  table  grapes  and  resistant  stocks. 

The  Americo  x  Americans  are  hybrids  between  two 
or  more  resistant  stocks. 

They  are  not  supposed  to  displace  the  ordinary 
stock,  but  to  take  their  place  in  locations  more  diffi- 
cult to  re-establish. 

dry  locations. 
Vinifera  x  Americans.    Americc  x  Americans. 
Bourrisquou  x  Rupestris  603.   Rupestris  du  Lot. 
Pinot  x  Rupestris  1305.  Riparia  x  Rupestris  3309. 

Carignane  x  Rupestris  501.  Riparia  x  Cordifolia  Ru- 
Cabernet  x  Rupestris  33A.         pestris  1068. 

WET  SOILS. 

Mourvedre  x  Rupestris  1202.    Solonis  x  Riparia  1616. 
Aramon  x  Rupestris  1.  Solonis  x  Cordifolia,  Ru- 

pestris 2024. 

COMPACT  SOILS. 

Aramon  x  Rupestris  1.  Solonis  x  Cordifolia,  Ru- 

pestris 2024. 

Bourrisquou  x  Rupestris  601.  Riparia  x  Rupestris  3306 

and  10,114. 

Mourvedre  x  Rupestris  1202.   Riparia  x  Cordifolia  Ru- 
pestris 1068. 

This  table  shows  some  of  the  soils  in  which  hybrids 
may  be  very  useful;  certain  hybrids  such  as  those  of 
Riparia  x  Rupestris  may  displace  entirely  the  Riparia 
and  Rupestris  on  account  of  their  wider  range  of 
adaptation  and  affinity. 

In  both  groups  of  Americo  x  American  and  Vinifera 
American  hybrids  we  can  find  some  varieties  well 
adapted  to  our  special  conditions;  in  both  we  find  a 
good  resistance  to  phylloxera  in  the  selected  num- 
bers of  stock.  Which  should  we  plant  in  our  vine- 
yards ? 

It  may  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  the  Americo  x 
American  hybrids,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  American 
stocks,  make  the  vinifera  scions  that  are  grafted  on 
them  bear  more  heavily  than  they  would  if  they 
were  on  their  own  roots.  They  come  into  full  bear- 
ing earlier,  and  generally  the  fruit  will  also  ripen  a 
few  days  earlier.  The  grapes  may  be  a  little  lower 
in  sugar  than  when  growing  on  their  own  stock,  and 
some  authorities  claim  that  their  flavor  may  be 
affected  slightly.  The  heavy  bearing  of  the  vines 
grafted  on  these  stocks  will  exhaust  the  land  sooner, 
so  that  fertilizing  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  earlier, 
and  it  is  a  known  fact  that  heavy  fertilization  affects 
the  quality  of  the  grapes. 

On  Vinifera  x  American  roots  the  scions  of  vinifera 
after  grafting  give  about  the  same  results  as  on 
their  own  roots. 

From  these  remarks  we  may  conclude  that  the 
American  resistant  stocks  and  their  direct  hybrids 
will  probably  be  favored  by  those  who  look  to  quan- 
tity more  than  to  quality,  while  for  the  fancy  wine 
grapes,  table  grapes  or  raisin  grapes,  Vinifera  x 
American  may  be  chosen.  The  choice  between  the 
two  groups  is  mainly  an  economic  question. 

All  these  varieties  together  with  several  of  Mr. 
Munson's  varieties  have  been  tested  in  other  coun- 
tries with  satisfactory  results;  we  need  them  for 
many  of  our  soils.  We  have  adobe  soils  which  remain 
wet,  others  that  dry  up  and  crack;  we  have  sandy 
lands,  white  ash  lands,  gravelly  lands,  which  should 
be  investigated.  We  have  lost  already  many  valu- 
able years.  I  should  like  to  impress  on  this  Conven- 
tion the  need  of  erecting  experiment  plots  to  test 
the  adaptation  and  affinity  of  a  collection  of  resistant 
stock  to  such  an  extent  that  we  might  say  to  each 
vineyardist  when  his  time  comes  to  replant:  this  is 
the  stock  adapted  to  your  land,  so  that  he  will  not 
run  any  risk  of  again  losing  his  vineyard.  With 
more  than  200,000  acres  planted  to  vineyards  and 
valued  at  $40,000,000  to  $50,000,000;  with  $25,000,000 
or  $30,000,000  more  invested  in  wineries,  packing 
houses  and  driers,  making  a  total  of  $65,000,000  to 
$80,000,000  invested  in  the  viticultural  interests  of 
the  State  of  California,  representing  over  one-half  of 
the  total  viticultural  interests  of  the  United  States, 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  ahead  or  at  least  to  pro- 
tect ourselves. 

Phylloxera  is  spreading  gradually  from  north  to 


south;  it  is  nearing  the  Tehachapi;  all  California 
viticulturists,  whether  wine  men,  grape  men  or 
raisin  men,  ought  to  see  that  their  interests  are  pro- 
tected. Our  viticultural  department  of  the  State 
University  ought  to  have  an  appropriation  that 
would  enable  it  to  carry  on  that  work,  to  establish 
those  stations  for  the  study  of  resistant  stock,  to 
study  new  methods  of  vinification,  etc.  Australia 
and  Cape  Colony  are  doing  more  with  their  limited 
area  of  vineyards  than  we  are. 

I  hope  that  this  convention  will  see  the  importance 
of  these  investigations  and  use  its  influence  to  see 
that  they  are  carried  out. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


The  Thoroughbred  Kunt  Pigeon. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Oakland  Poultry  Association  by  H.  F. 
Whitman  of  Alameda,  Cal. 

In  giving  a  lecture  or  treatise  on  the  Runt,  you 
will  naturally  expect  me  to  first  tell  of  its  origin  and 
from  what  it  derived  its  name;  but  this  I  am  unable 
to  do,  because  none  of  the  authors  of  pigeon  books 
have  been  able  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject.  Rev. 
W.  F.  Lumley  of  England,  one  of  the  best  modern 
writers  on  pigeons,  ignores  the  origin  and  cause  of 
name  entirely,  simply  starting  off  with  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Runt.  Lewis  Wright,  another  famous 
writer  on  pigeons,  also  evades  these  two  questions 
that  so  many  of  us  would  like  to  know  about,  and  W. 
B.  Tegetmeier,  probably  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
of  pigeons,  their  habits,  etc.,  makes  a  sort  of  a  bluff 
at  it  by  saying  "it  is  called  in  Italian  Tronfo  and 
Asterenellato;  in  English,  a  Runt;  a  name  (as  I  sup- 
pose) corrupted  from  the  Italian  Tronfo;  though,  to 
say  the  truth,  what  this  Italian  word  Tronfo  signi- 
fies, and  consequently  why  this  kind  of  pigeon  is  so 
called,  I  am  altogether  ignorant." 

So  we  are  unable  to  learn  from  even  the  oldest 
writers  why  a  Runt  is  so  called  and  when,  where  or 
how  it  originated,  although  I  know  of  their  having 
been  in  existence  since  1664. 

In  1895  I  imported  two  pairs  of  Runts,  the  first 
ever  seen  on  this  coast;  that  is,  the  first  genuine 
Runts;  I  believe  there  had  been  a  few  so-called  Runts 
sent  here  before.  These  two  pairs  of  Runts,  we  will 
call  them  No.  1  and  No.  2,  went  to  nest  in  July.  In 
fifteen  breeding  months  pair  No.  1  raised  me  twenty- 
four  birds.  In  twelve  breeding  months  pair  No.  2 
raised  twenty-two  birds.  In  twenty-seven  breeding 
months  these  two  pairs  and  their  youngsters  pro- 
duced over  260  Runts,  from  which  I  realized  over 
$1200,  some  selling  as  high  as  $25  per  pair  and  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  for  $7.50  per  pair.  I  can't  see 
where  the  poor  breeding  comes  in,  in  this  instance. 
Here  is  another  and  later  instance  :  In  1900  I  im- 
ported two  pairs.  Pair  No.  1  bred  eight  birds  in  as 
many  months.  I  received  $75  for  seven  of  the  young 
and  gave  one  away.  Pair  No.  2  bred  thirteen  birds 
in  eight  months  and  I  sold  them  for  $105,  or,  in  other 
words,  I  realized  $180  for  just  the  young  from  these 
two  pairs  of  birds  in  one  season.  Of  course  the 
amount  of  money  for  which  they  sold  cuts  no  figure 
in  the  breeding  qualities  of  the  Runt,  except  that  it 
is  human  nature  to  be  able  to  grasp  figures  better 
when  they  are  connected  with  an  income  of  so  many 
dollars,  and  I  dare  say  many  of  you  who  are  listening 
to  this  lecture  to-night  will  long  remember  the  fact 
that  two  pairs  of  Runts  produced  over  260  birds  in 
twenty-seven  months,  because  you  have  also  heard 
that  they  were  sold  for  $1200.  After  hearing  the 
above  facts  and  figures,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  assertion 
made  occasionally  that  Runts  are  poor  breeders. 

At  this  time  it  is  very  seldom  we  hear  the  question 
asked,  "  What  is  the  Runt  good  for  ?"  and  yet  I  sup- 
pose there  are  some  of  you  here  to-night  who  have 
never  tasted  a  squab  hatched  from  a  Runt  or  Runt 
cross,  and  those  who  haven't  don't  know  what  a  de- 
licious treat  they  have  missed.  As  you  all  know,  the 
Frenchman  is  a  better  judge  of  good  things  to  eat 
than  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  world,  and  he  is  very 
fond  of  squabs  produced  by  crossing  the  Runt  with 
hen  pigeons  or  Homers.  They  are  bred  and  fattened 
for  the  French  market  as  follows:  When  three  weeks 
old  the  birds  are  crammed,  after  a  week  of  which 
they  put  on  a  suprising  amount  of  flesh.  The  cram- 
mers usually  fill  the  birds  from  the  mouth  with  millet 
kept  in  water,  taking  a  mouthful  and  "  blowing  "  the 
crops  full  three  times  a  day.  Lately  they  have  in- 
troduced the  plan  of  cramming  them  as  they  do 
poultry,  with  buckwheat  meal  paste  or  gruel,  admin- 
istered through  a  flexible  tube. 

The  Runt  cross  squab  is  not  only  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  the  common  pigeon,  but  the  flesh  is 
much  sweeter,  very  tender  and  juicy. 

As  may  be  conjectured  from  their  gigantic  size  and 
long  flights,  Runts  are  not  good  flyers.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  place  their  nests  at  not  more  than  6 
feet  from  the  ground,  but  they  will  breed  better  if 
not  too  closely  confined;  that  is,  they  should  have  an 
aviary  to  fly  into  that  is  at  least  7  or  8  feet  high,  and 
perches  should  be  placed  high  enough  to  give  them 
some  little  exercise  in  flying  up  to  them. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  breeders,  even  those  who 
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have  good  success  with  other  breeds  of  pigeons,  that 
the  Runt  is  a  poor  breeder;  but  I  cannot  imagine  why 
it  should  be  so  maligned,  and  can  only  attribute  it  to 
a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  requirements  and 
habits  of  the  birds,  but  as  words  alone  are  not  con- 
vincing in  such  a  case,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  a 
few  figures  and  my  own  experience. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  close  observer  to  see 
that  the  Runt  has  superseded  every  other  variety  of 
pigeon  on  this  coast,  nor  is  it  so  surprising  when  we 
realize  how  useful  they  are  as  well  as  ornamental. 
To  some  fanciers  the  Jacobin,  Pouter,  Fantail  or 
Turbit  may  be  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  markings  or  other  characteristics, 
but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to 
keep  up  their  good  points,  or  otherwise  they  will 
soon  degenerate  into  a  common  pigeon;  in  fact,  it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  they  will  fall  back  unless  care- 
fully mated  and  watched,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
runt;  throw  him  into  a  pen  with  a  small  common 
pigeon  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  cross,  sometimes 
almost  as  large  as  Runts,  and  always  well  marked  or 
colored. 

Put  outside  of  the  fancy  points  the  utility  of  the 
Runt  is  the  principal  reason  why  it  has  become  such 
a  general  favorite  with  the  fanciers  here. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  told  many  times  by  far- 
sighted  customers  who  thought  my  prices  too  high, 
that  in  a  short  time  Runts  could  be  bought  by  the 
dozen  for  what  I  was  asking  per  pair.  There  are  a 
hundred  breeders  of  these  birds  to-day  where  there 
was  one  then.  Show  me  one  of  them  who  will  sell  a 
dozen  runts  for  $25  and  I  will  show  you  a  man  with  a 
poor  business  head. 

There  may  be  some  of  you  here  who  would  like  to 
know  something  of  the  habits  and  how  to  care  for 
the  Runt.  Some  have  claimed  them  to  be  exceedingly 
vicious  and  ill-tempered,  but  I  have  never  found  them 
so.  Of  course,  on  account  of  their  great  size  and 
strength,  when  they  do  hit  a  blow  with  their  wings  it 
is  apt  to  be  a  pretty  hard  one,  and  if  the  opponent  is 
a  small  bird,  he  takes  good  care  after  being  struck 
once  to  keep  out  of  the  giant's  way.  It  is  also  a  mis- 
take to  think  that,  on  account  of  their  size,  they  eat 
so  much  more  than  smaller  birds  ;  the  difference  is 
hardly  noticeable.  Like  all  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
you  get  better  results  from  the  Runt  if  you  don't 
overcrowd  him,  for  on  account  of  his  great  size  he  is 
apt  to  kill  any  squabs  that  do  not  belong  to  him  that 
happen  to  get  into  his  way  by  stepping  on  them  or 
hitting  them  a  rap  with  his  wing  ;  therefore,  each 
pair  of  breeders  should  be  allowed  at  least  3  feet  of 
nest  room  in  their  houses,  and  the  houses  themselves 
shou'd  be  free  from  cracks,  well  ventilated  and  water- 
tight and  should  have  a  board  floor.  As  for  feed, 
Niles  peas  and  Egyptian  corn  is  the  best  food  you 
can  give  them,  although  a  little  variety,  such  as 
sound  wheat,  small  yellow  corn  and  millet  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  them  and  is  good  for  them  if  given  only 
about  once  a  week.  They  should  always  have  before 
them  a  box  containing  one-third  grit,  one-third 
ground  rock  and  one-third  ground  charcoal,  mixed 
well  together. 

The  colors  of  Runts  are  just  about  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Homer.  Blues,  silvers  and  blue  checkers  pre- 
dominate. Birds  without  any  white  on  the  rump,  or 
as  they  are  called,  solid  blacks,  are  very  rare,  and 
therefore  are  prized  more  highly  by  the  fanciers.  I  I 
believe  sooner  or  later  every  poultry  dealer  of  any 
prominence  will  have  a  pen  of  Runts  and  Runt  crosses 
in  his  yard,  not  only  for  his  own  pleasure  and  use,  but 
for  the  profit  he  can  obtain  from  them  and  with  which 
he  can  help  defray  the  expense  of  his  poultry  yard, 
espet  ia  ly  if  we  are  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  meat 
trust,  and  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  healthy  Runt 
cross  squab  at  four  weeks  old  will  have  as  much  meat 
on  it  as  many  chickens  do  at  the  age  of  ten  weeks. 
You  must  also  remember  that  you  don't  have  to  play 
old  hen  to  the  squabs,  but  their  parents  attend  to 
their  bringing  up,  and  they  succeed  better  if  let 
alone. 


Winter  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor  : — The  most  successful  winter  poul- 
try house  I  ever  saw  was  a  big  open  straw  cattle 
shed.  The  shed  had  been  covered  direct  from  the 
stacker  of  a  thrashing  machine.  The  roof,  north  side 
and  ends  were  several  feet  of  straw  and  chaff.  Some 
thirty  head  of  cattle  were  in  the  shed  and  yard 
nights  and  running  in  the  corn  stalks  day  time,  be- 
sides there  was  a  hog  trough  in  the  yard  where  the 
shoats  got  their  daily  slops  of  bran,  shorts  and  waste 
vegetables. 

I  was  a  boy  at  home  with  Dad  and  Ma  at  the  time. 
My  father  believed  in  being  liberal  with  salt,  the  cat- 
tle had  their  salt  box  and  all  the  slops  for  the  swine 
was  seasoned  with  salt.  I  remember  that  an  argu- 
ment was  up  as  to  whether  the  fowls  would  get  too 
much  salt  at  the  hog  trough. 

Up  over  head  in  this  shed  were  a  variety  of  poles 
and  brush  that  served  to  hold  the  straw  up.  Flock 
after  flock  of  the  early  hatches  took  up  their  roost- 
ing place  in  the  cattle  shed  and  by  winter  the  regu- 
lar hen  house  was  almost  entirely  deserted.  Some 
150  hens,  mostly  early  pullets,  were  roosting  in  the 
cattle  shed  by  December  1,  and  the  daily  output  of 
eggs  was  from  five  to  eight  dozen  and  it  continued  all 
winter. 

When  the  weather  got  colder  and  stormy  days 
came  the  cattle  were  fed,  in  racks,  clover  and  tim- 
othy bay  and  millet  hay,  corn  fodder,  etc.  The  cat- 
tle were  continually  working  down  some  of  the  straw 
shed  and  finally  the  shoats  went  to  sleep  in  the  litter. 

That  old  straw  shed  seemed  to  be  a  home  for  most 
everything  that  could  get  into  it.  Even  the  flocks  of 
quail  made  daily  visits  and  worked  with  the  hens  in 
and  around  the  yard  and  shed. 

I  do  not  remember  of  a  single  ailing  fowl  all  winter 
and  when  spring  came  they  were  bright  and  ready  to 
hunt  in  the  nearby  grove  and  orchard. 

At  the  time  I  looked  at  all  these  things  as  a  "mat- 
ter of  course,"  but  since  I  have  grown  older  and  read 
and  listened  to  up-to-date  methods,  scientific  ventila- 
tion, jimcrack  feeds  and  sanitary  poultry  houses, 
my  mind  wanders  back  to  the  old  straw  shed,  its 
simplicity  and  its  success.  I  have  firmly  made  up  my 
mind  that  lots  of  up-to-date  poultry  theories  are 
more  theoretical  than  practical  and  that  if  it  was 
possible  for  all  poultry  raisers  to  have  an  old  straw 
shed  that  chicken  doctors  and  remedies  would  not  be 
so  popular  as  they  are. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  lots  of  litter  for  the  fowls  to 
work  in,  also  a  variety  of  feeds  and  unlimited  pure 
air.  Still  more,  I  believe  fowls  should  have  plenty  of 
salt  and  water.  Stop  and  think  of  it,  an  egg  is 
nearly  80%  water,  the  hens  must  have  water  in 
abundance  and  unlimited  exercise  and  pure  air.  Yes, 
salt  will  kill  fowls,  and  it  will  kill  stock  too,  but  it  will 
kill  nothing  if  it  has  been  managed  carefully. 

Sunshine  and  pure  air  was  made  for  fowls  as  well 
as  other  life  and  while  it  is  so  cheap  why  be  stingy 
with  it  ?  Straw,  chaff,  leaves  or  other  kinds  of  litter 
is  enjoyed  by  hens  just  as  much  as  a  pond  of  water  is 
by  ducks.  The  water  may  not  do  the  ducks  any  par- 
ticular good,  but  plenty  of  dry  litter  does  the  hens 
good,  the  scratching  in  the  litter  keeps  the  hens 
warm  and  healthy,  besides  the  litter  absorbs  mois- 
ture and  keeps  the  ground  or  floor  under  it  warm. 
In  building  poultry  nouses  we  should  study  the  hens 
more  and  ourselves  less.  M.  M.  Johnson. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


The  Oriental  Sycamore  as  a  Street  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — As  there  is  so  much  interest  in 
1ree  planting  let  me  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Ori- 
ental sycamore.  About  four  years  ago  I  asked 
Prof.  Hilgard  for  suggestions  in  the  matter  of  street 
trees;  he  named  the  foregoing  among  others;  so  I 


got  half  a  dozen,  which  were  carefully  set  out  in 
front  of  my  premises  here  on  the  5th  of  March,  1898. 
The  trees  were  about  the  size  of  a  hoe  handle  at  the 
butt;  measured  to-day  the  largest  is  8  inches  in 
diameter,  the  others  somewhat  less  but  not  far  be- 
hind. They  have  surpassed  my  anticipation  and  are 
the  handsomest  trees  in  the  city.  I  have  been  fre- 
quently asked  by  passers-by,  who  stopped  to  admire 
them,  whether  they  were  maples.  All  speak  highly 
of  their  beauty.  The  cloth-like  texture  of  the  leaves 
is  favorable  to  the  ready  absorption  of  the  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  as  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
damp  or  foggy  wheather  and  but  few  really  hot 
days,  they  are  the  tree  above  all  that  I  have  met 
with  for  this  place,  and  would  no  doubt  do  even  bet- 
ter in  the  coast  regions  farther  north. 

R.  E.  C.  Stearns. 
1025  E.  18th  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


THE  FIELD. 


The  Emperor  Grape. 

To  the  Editor: — Owing  to  the  high  prices  received 
for  Emperor  grapes  in  the  East  this  season,  one  car 
sold  by  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  bringing  $2700,  the  va- 
riety is  being  extensively  planted.  We  have  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  large  quantities  of  cuttings, 
and  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  by  inquiries  for 
''Red  Emperor,"  "White  Emperor"  and  "Em- 
peror." 

The  enclosed  letter  is  self-explanatory.  It  shows 
that  there  is  but  one  variety  of  Emperor,  and  that 
the  terms  Red  Emperor  and  White  Emperor  are 
simply  trade  names  covering  variations  in  color  of 
bunches  grown  under  different  conditions. 

Martinez.  Frank  T.  Swett. 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the  Earl  Fruit  Co 
to  which  Mr.  Swett  alludes: 

"Some  time  since  you  made  an  inquiry  relative  to 
grapes  shipped  as  white  Emperors.  Upon  investi- 
gation we  find  that  the  white  Emperors  are  a  prod- 
uct or  an  offshoot  of  the  ordinary  red  Emperors. 
We  are  informed  that  climatic  conditions,  location, 
as  also  sometimes  too  much  moisture,  produces  the 
change.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  white  Em- 
peror is  said  to  be  the  product  of  vines  which  pro- 
duce too  heavy  growth  of  foliage,  and  sometimes 
what  are  known  as  white  Emperors  are  gathered 
from  the  inside  of  the  vines,  whereas  the  outside  of 
the  same  vines  produce  the  ordinary  red  Emperor. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  white  Emperor  is  really 
not  a  separate  variety,  but  is  a  part  or  parcel  of  the 
red  Emperor  subject  to  certain  climatic  changes 
and  also  in  the  condition  of  the  soil,  etc.  Our  agents 
inform  us  that  they  are  particularly  careful  in  ship- 
ping white  Emperors  to  cull  them  very  closely,  and 
ship  none  but  very  fine  large  grapes.  They  add: 
'  We  ship  only  the  very  best  ones.'  While  we  realize 
this  information  may  not  be  very  satisfactory,  we 
are  giving  it  to  you  just  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain it." 


Asparagus  as  a  Levee  Builder. 

To  the  Editor: — I  frequently  see  enquiries  in  the 
agricultural  press  for  some  plant  suitable  for  plant- 
ing for  levee  protection,  and  generally  Bermuda 
grass  is  recommended  because  of  the  thick  sod  which 
it  forms  in  suitable  soils.  I  used  to  be  much  inter- 
ested in  swamp  land  reclamation  and  levee  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  but  am  not  directly  so  now. 
However,  an  idea  has  occurred  to  me  from  my  obser- 
vation of  the  growing  of  asparagus,  and  its  enormous 
production  of  root  system,  that  it  would  be  a  very 
superior  plant  to  set  for  levee  protection.  Those,  I 
think,  who  are  familiar  with  the  plant  will  at  once 
recognize  its  value  for  that  purpose.  It  will  live  and 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and,  if  planted  ciosely,  even 
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in  a  poor  soil  will  in  two  or  three  years 
form  a  thick  mass  of  roots,  covering 
every  inch  of  soil.  Bermuda  grass  is 
almost  worthless  in  a  poor,  clayey  or 
adobe  soil,  and  where  the  soil  is  suitable 
is  liable  to  spread,  to  the  injury  of  the 
land  for  farming  purposes.  The  as- 
paragus will  stand  drouth  and,  I  be- 
lieve, considerable  submergence. 
Redding.  L.  F.  Bassett. 


Agricultural  Review. 


BUTTE. 

Extension  of  Hemp  Crop.— Gridley 
Herald:  John  Heaney,  who  is  the  ODly 
raiser  of  hemp  in  commercial  quantities 
in  the  ■  tate,  will  seed  sixty  acres  more 
than  usual  this  year. 

FRESNO. 
On  the  Laguna  de  Tache  — Nearly 
one  hundred   Dunkards  from  Nebraska 
settled  la9t  week.    They  came  in  a  special 
train. 

A  Cross-country  Club  has  been  or- 
ganized. 

Eastern  Draft  Colts.  —  Frank 
Hoogner  has  introduced  ten  from  Illinois 
to  Kingsbury. 

An  Irrigation  Ditch  Evil.— Selma 
Enterprise:  Farmers  are  renewing  their 
plea  for  legislation  compelling  the  removal 
of  weeds  from  ditch  banks,  so  as  to  re- 
strain the  distribution  of  seeds  of  obnox- 
ious plants. 

The  Texas  Tick.— Republican:  The 
report  of  F.  E.  Twining,  special  inspector 
for  the  county,  says  that  the  trouble  "is 
at  present  confined  to  a  few  dairy  ranches 
near  Riverd ale,  from  where  it  can  be  easily 
cleared." 

HUMBOLDT. 
Progressive  Dairymen.— Mad  River 
correspondence  Eureka  Standard:  "Our 
progressive  dairymen  have  two  important 
matters  under  consideration.  First,  the 
erection  of  silos.  On  this  question  there 
is  much  diversity  of  opinion,  but  the  few 
who  have  tested  the  matter  in  a  careful 
and  intelligent  way  consider  the  silo  in- 
dispensable. The  second,  and  no  less  im- 
portant change  which  is  causing  no  little 
expression  of  views,  with  a  strong  ten- 
dency of  adoption,  is  that  of  employing 
home  separators  by  the  use  of  which  the 
cream  alone  will  be  sent  to  the  cream- 
eries." 

KINGS. 

Pie-Fruit  Fed  Hogs  — Hanford  Sen- 
tinel: G.  H.  Deacon  has  a  bunch  of  hogs 
which  he  is  feeding  nothing  but  pie 
melons  and  pumpkins,  and  grape  pum- 
mice  that  he  gets  from  the  winery,  and 
says  he  never  had  hogs  fatten  better  on 
grain. 

Grain  and  Geese.— A  great  deal  of 
grain  is  being  sown  in  the  Duncan  and 
Tandy  reclamation  districts,  Tulare  lake 
section,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
follow.  The  lake  is  now  10  miles  long  by 
4  broad,  and  a  fine  place  to  hunt  geese 
and  ducks.  Every  other  day  a  wagon 
load  are  shipped  out. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Farmers'  Club  Convention  occurred 
Dec.  17,  18  and  19,  and  was  a  big  affair  in 
every  way. 

Death  to  Wooly  Aphis  —Rural  Cali- 
fornian:  Mr.  Payne  of  Monrovia  has  used 
distillate  very  successfully  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  wooly  aphis.  The  roots  of  the 
trees  where  the  insect  is  generally  found, 
sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  fourteen  parts 
water  and  one  part  distillate  will  do  the 
business. 

MENDOCINO. 
Eden  Valley  Ranch  Sold— This 
ranch  of  10,000  acres,  sold  some  years  ago 
to  a  Russian  enthusiast  for  $100,000  for 
colonizing  purposes,  has  again  found  a 
new  owner,  who  will  stock  the  ranch  with 
thoroughbred  cattle  and  spend  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  alfalfa  fields  and  other 
improvements. 

MERCED. 
Hereford  Bulls  Sold.  —  Recently 
the  Crocker-Huffman  Co    shipped  two 
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carloads — fifty-eight  yearling  and  2-year- 
old  thoroughbred  Hereford  bulls,  to  their 
ranch  at  Promontory,  Utah,  for  distribu- 
tion to  Utah  parties  to  whom  they  were 
sold. 

Got  Prizes  —The  Chowchilla  ranch 
stock  at  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Show 
was  awarded  first  and  second  prizes  on 
Herefords  and  second  prize  on  Short- 
horns. 

NAPA. 

Vineyard  Sold.  —  St.  Helena  Star: 
E.  D.  and  D.  M.  Sachs  of  San  Francisco 
have  sold  their  320-acre  vineyard  on  Spring 
mountain,  near  St.  Helena,  for  $50,000,  to 
William  Marsh,  an  Eastern  man.  The 
purchase  includes  the  winery,  of  200,000 
gallons  capacity,  and  utensils,  but  not  the 
wine. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
A  Grape  Yield  —Contra  Costa  Ga- 
zette: Prom  1|  acre  of  Cornichons  located 
a  few  miles  from  Martinez  there  were  sold 
this  year  $783  clear  of  all  expense. 

ORANGE. 
Reduced  Water  Rates.  —  Orange 
News  :  The  price  of  water  under  the  S. 
A.  V.  I.  Co.'s  system  was,  on  December  1, 
placed  at  10  cents  per  head  for  day  water 
and  5  cents  per  head  for  night  water. 
Reduction  to  the  same  level  has  been  made 
in  Riverside  vicinity. 

PLACER. 
Will  Learn  in  California.— Au- 
burn Republican  :  R.  A.  Simpson  of  H. 
M.  Simpson  &  Sons  of  Vincennes,  fndiana, 
cultivators  of  apple  trees  and  nursery 
stock,  was  here  this  week  inspecting  our 
fruit  industries,  and  will  visit  most  of  the 
important  fruit  districts  of  the  State. 
Afterward  he  will  take  a  short  course  in 
agriculture  at  Berkeley. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Water  for  Perris  Valley. — The 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Temescal 
Water  Co.  have  been  amended  to  permit 
it  to  purchase  water-bearing  lands,  devel- 
oped water  and  pumping  plant  in  Perris 
valley. 

New  Fuel  for  Frost  Protection 
is  being  introduced  by  George  Griffith, 
says  the  Riverside  Pres^  and  Horticultur- 
ist. It  is  bricquettes,  apparently  com- 
posed of  crude  oil,  asphaltum  and  sawdust. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Cash  Boy  for  California  —Record- 
Union:  Judge  Peter  J  Shields  has  just 
received  from  Governor-elect  John  Sparks 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  Brown  Bessie's  Cash  Boy, 
sired  by  Recorder,  one  of  the  greatest 
Jersey  bulls  in  America,  out  of  Brown 
Bessie,  the  champion  cow  of  the  celebrated 
World's  Fair  butter  test 

More  in  the  Soil  — The  great  Na- 
toma  vineyard,  the  second  largest  in  the 
world,  has  been  sold  to  several  dredging 
companies  and  the  ground  will  be  mined 
for  gold. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Increase  in  Value  — Hollister  Ad- 
vance: Several  of  the  large  land  holdings 
of  this  county  are  being  turned  into  game 
preserves,  and  the  assessor  may  add  to 
the  assessment. 

Hay  Stalled. — It  will  require  the  re- 
moval of  102  tons  of  hay  per  day  every 
day  for  the  next  five  months  to  pet  the 
present  stock  piled  here  out  of  the  way 
before  the  new  crop  begins  to  come  in. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Fattening  Cattle.  —  The  Chino 
Land  &  Water  Co.  are  now  fattening  2700 
lank  Arizona  and  Mexican  cattle.  The 
ration  fed  approximates  ninety  pounds  of 
beet  pulp  and  twelve  pounds  of  hay  per 
day  per  animal.  Every  few  days  a  bunch 
of  fat  cattle  are  shipped. 

Fruit  Routing  Suit.— Judge  Well- 
born has  heard  argument  on  the  case  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  on  the  question  and  taken 
the  matter  under  advisement. 

A  Rehearing  of  the  Walkinshaw 
Case  concerning  appropriation  of  arte- 
sian water  has  been  extensively  prayed 
for  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  says 
granted  by  the  California  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  of  immense  and  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Poultry  Men  Get  Together.— 
Union:  The  San  Diego  Poultry  &  Pet 
Stock  Association  has  been  organized, 
with  George  A.  Davidson  president  and 
Harry  Mclntire  secretary,  and  will  ar- 
range for  a  show  Jan.  21-24.  The  Associ- 
ation begins  with  twenty-five  members 
and  a  $1  fee. 

Rebudded  Olives  —Escondido  Advo- 
cate: L.  L.  Hill  of  Valley  Center,  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  growers  in  that  sec- 
tioh,  has  rebudded  his  olive  grove  to  the 
M  sslon  olive. 

Good  for  Poultry.— N-  A.  Easton  of 
Merle  has  forty  acres  of  Australian  salt 


bush  grass  and  declares  it  is  excellent  for 
live  stock  and  poultry. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Paid  Out  With  Grapes  — Lodi  Sen- 
tinel: Four  years  ago  A.  Chapadelane 
bought  an  eighty-acre  farm  near  here  for 
$5500.  This  year  from  the  twenty-six 
acres  of  vineyard  on  it  he  got  335  tons  of 
grapes,  mostly  of  white  wine  varieties. 
For  his  Tokays  he  got  $22  per  ton;  but 
his  wine  grapes  went  on  a  contract  at  only 
$12  a  ton;  yet  he  received  $5100  for  the 
crop — almost  enough,  not  counting  ex- 
pense of  crop,  to  pay  for  his  place  in  one 
year,  at  low  prices,  and  the  balance  of  the 
farm  returned  him  a  good  profit,  too. 

Palm  Trees  for  Arbor  Day.— Frank 
West  gave  600  young  palm  trees  to  the 
Arbor  Club  of  Stockton  for  Arbor  Day 
setting.  It  is  reported  that  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
decided  to  contribute  a  tree  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  society.  Others  are  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  the  movement  and  have 
promised  to  subscribe  liberally. 

A  Remedy  Against  Isolation.— 
Farmers  south  of  Lodi  are  putting  up  a 
party  telephone  system  9  miles  long. 
There  will  be  no  cost  for  switches  at  Lodi. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
The  Strawberry  Guava.  —  Santa 
Barbara  News:  The  strawberry  guava, 
a  fruit  that  has  not  been  long  enough  on 
the  market  to  become  much  known,  is  in 
its  perfection  just  now.  For  delicacy  of 
flavor  it  ranks  very  near  the  strawberry 
and  in  some  senses  surpasses  it. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Farmers'  Club.  —  Mercury:  C.  D. 
Harvey,  State  Organizer  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  is  actively  pushing  the  work 
of  organization  in  Santa  Clara  county  be- 
fore going  to  other  fields.  He  reports  the 
hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  manifested 
by  the  farmers  of  Santa  Clara  county  as 
most  encouraging. 

Close  to  Santa  Rosa's  Record  — 
Advocate:  City  taxes  for  the  current  year 
have  been  collected  up  to  within  85  cents. 

Stock  Farm  Sale— Times:  There 
are  still  some  200  horses  of  all  orders  and 
ages  remaining  on  the  Palo  Alto  stock 
farm  for  sale.  At  the  recent  sale  twenty- 
five  head  of  brood  mares  and  two-year- 
olds  were  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $200 
per  head.  The  next  disposal  of  fifty-three 
head  of  two-year-olds  will  take  place  some 
time  the  latter  part  of  January. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

The  Pajaro  Valley.— Pajaronian  : 
It  is  estimated  that  local  driers  have 
handled  from  400  to  500  carloads  of  apples 
this  season.  Thirteen  carloads  of  apples 
were  shipped  from  Watsonville  during  the 
past  week,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
shipments  for  the  season  up  to  707  car- 
loads. 

Conflicting  Interests.  —  At  a 
largely  attended  meeting  of  union  work- 
ingmen  at  Watsonville,  after  the  State 
fruit  growers'  meeting,  Messrs.  A.  N. 
Judd  and  C.  H.  Rodgers  were  denounced 
for  favoring  the  introduction  of  Chinese 
for  orchard  work,  and  Slavonians  for  the 
former  are  reported  to  have  quit. 

SHASTA. 
Giant  Almonds  — The  Redding  Free 
Press  claims  that  Carl  Friedrich  Schode, 
living  near  the  Black  Diamond  mine,  has 
a  sport  almond  tree  which  is  gigantic  in 
size  and  bears  nuts  measuring  2A  inches  in 
length  and  an  inch  through. 

SOLANO. 

More  Shelter  Wanted  — Reporter: 
It  would  take  about  twenty-five  nouses, 
renting  at  $8  and  $12  per  month,  to  sup- 
ply Vacaville's  present  needs. 

Good  Price  and  Prospect.— Repub- 
lican: The  property  belonging  to  the 
Suisun  Valley  Fruit  Union,  which  they 
asked  $850  for,  was  sold  at  auction  to  the 
Alden  Anderson  Fruit  Company  for  $1525, 
and  may  be  used  for  a  new  creamery  to  be 
started  by  Wm.  Pierce. 

SONOMA. 

No  Delinquents  this  Time.  —  Re- 
publican: For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Santa  Rosa  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty on  the  assessment  rolls  has  been 
made  to  pay  its  portion  of  the  tax  money 
with  which  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
city. 


Catarrh  Cannot  be  Cured 

With  LOCAL  APPLICATIONS,  as  they  cannot 
reach  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Catarrh  is  a  blood 
or  constitutional  disease,  and  in  order  to  cure  It 
you  must  take  Internal  remedies.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure  is  taken  Internally,  and  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure 
is  not  a  quack  medicine.  It  was  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  best  physicians  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  is  a  regular  prescription.  It  is  composed  of 
the  best  tonics  known,  combined  with  the  best 
blood  purifiers,  acting  directly  on  the  mucous  sur- 
faces. The  perfect  combination  of  the  two  ingre- 
dients is  what  produces  such  wonderful  results 
In  curing  Catarrh.   Send  lor  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SUTTER. 

Change  Base  of  Taxation.  — 
Farmer:  A  petition  is  to  be  circulated 
and  then  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
askine  that  the  Levee  District  charter  be 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  personal  prop- 
erty from  taxation.  If  the  petitions  are 
successful  the  necessary  taxes  will  be 
raised  by  assessing  only  the  real  property 
and  improvements. 

To  Navigate  the  Feather.  —  The 
steam  launch  Jersey  is  bidding  for  freight 
from  Feather  river  points. 

TEHAMA. 
Coyotes   Plentiful.  —  Red  Bluff 
News:    About  thirty  were  killed  on  the 
Bell  &  Moore  sheep  range  the  past  few 
days. 

New  Stock  Farm.-  Gerber  &  Conard 
of  Paynes  creek  have  opened  a  new  stock 
farm  on  Elder  creek  near  Tehama,  to  be 
called  ''Riverview." 

TULARE. 

Butterfly  vs.  Bee.— A.  D.  Fleming 
says  the  little  yellow  butterflies  suck  the 
alfalfa  bloom  nearly  dry  of  nectar,  and  so 
starve  the  bees. 

Broke  the  Record.— Alta  Advocate: 
Haden  &  Boone  broke  the  record  last 
Monday  for  land  sales,  selling  seven  20- 
acre  tracts  in  the  Alta  irrigation  district 
during  the  day. 

A  Country  Boomlet.—  Times:  The 
Visalia  condensed  milk  factory  is  paying 
about  $1.40  for  milk,  being,  it  is  claimed, 
about  1000  cases  behind  its  orders  for  con- 
densed milk.  This  is  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  milk  in  Visalia. 

YOLO. 

Oiled  Roads —Woodland  Democrat: 
Two  months  ago,  when  the  city  trustees 
began  the  application  of  oil  to  College  and 
First  streets,  there  were  many  doubting 
Thomases  who  predicted  that  the  experi- 
ment would  prove  an  utter  failure,  but 
everybody  is  now  convinced  that  oiled 
streets  are  just  what  we  need. 

Going  in  for  Muir's  —Winters  Ex- 
press: P.  H.  Johnson  thinks  the  Muir 
about  the  safest  peach  to  grow  and  will 
put  out  ninety  acres  this  year,  making 
him  a  total  of  some  300  acres  in  fruit. 

YUBA. 

Farmers'  Telephone  Lines.  — 
Marysville  Appeal:  The  cost  of  such  a 
system  now  being  organized  by  their 
agent  in  connection  with  the  town  system 
of  the  Sunset  Co.  is  $20  down  and  about 
$12  a  year  for  switches;  long-distance  talk- 
ing extra.  The  contract  with  farmers 
goes  much  into  detail. 


Welcome  as  Sunshine  after  storm  is  the  relief 
when  an  obstinate,  pitiless  cough  has  been  driven 
away  by  Allen's  Lung  Balsam.  No  opium  in  it. 
Tbe  good  effect  lasts.  Take  a  bottle  heme  with 
you  this  day. 


RT1Y  alfa,fa  laEd  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
Ou  i  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R  ;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORD  AN  CO  ,  116  Montgomery  St  ,  San  Francisco. 


I  CanS&ll  Your  Farm 

no  matter  where  it  is.  5end  description,  state  price  and 
learn  how.  Est.  '96.  Highest  references.  Offices  in  14  cities. 
W.  M.  C»trander,2002N.  A.  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

English  Firm  of  Fruit 
Importers  and  Brokers 

wish  to  rep'esent  some  California  fruit  growers. 
Highest  references.  Write  to  "Fruit,"  care  of 
Bates,  Hendy  &  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  81  Can- 
non Street,  London,  England. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :   A.  VAH  DER  NAnXEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110  Full  oourse  of 
assaying.  150.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular 


That 
represents  the 
,  labor  Haved  In 
feeding;  a 
nachlne  with 
traveling  feed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  ALL 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

•re  the  strongest,  most  durable,  larf  est 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried.   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blowar  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOI.I. 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.     /\\  Gen  1  ^ 

\ HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c in  stamps  Sam  Francisco 
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Christmas  in  a  Far  Off  Land. 

[From  the  letter  of  a  9oldier  of  the 
United  States  in  the  army  in  the  Philip- 
pines.] 

The  night  wa9  dark  and  threat'ning, 

No  stars  were  in  the  sky, 
We  caught  him  hiding  in  the  lines — 

A  Filipino  spy. 
A  slender  youth  with  coal  black  eyes 

Dimmed  with  frightened  tears; 
We  turned  him  over  to  the  guards, 

I  fear  with  callous  jeers. 

Next  morning,  it  was  Christmas  Day, 

The  sun  was  scorching  hot, 
A  drum's-head  court  was  called, 

The  spy  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
Erect  before  the  officers 

He  disdained  to  speak, 
Although  a  single  crystal 

Dropped  down  his  olive  cheek. 

Upon  a  long  and  hurried  march, 
In  light  array,  you  see 

We  could  not  take  the  boy  along, 
So  tied  him  to  a  tree. 

Told  off  the  firing  squad- 
Ordered  it  into  line; 

One  gun  alone  wa9  empty— 
I  hope  that  gun  was  mine. 

Birds  in  the  branches  over  head 

Sang  softly  in  the  heat, 
The  grove  a  trench  of  yellow  clay, 

Shining  at  his  feet. 
He  faced  us  with  a  dauntless  air 

Although  his  lips  were  white. 
Our  grim  old  sergeant  turned  away, 

He  could  not  stand  the  sight. 
A  flash,  a  roar,  a  cloud  of  smoke, 

And  headlong  to  the  ground 
He  fell,  face  downward  in  the  grass, 

And  died  without  a  sound. 

We  turned  him  over  on  his  face 

And  death  the  truth  confessed, 
For  through  his  open  jacket  peeped 

A  woman's  tender  breast. 
We  heaped  the  ground  with  gentle  hands 

Above  the  gallant  heart 
That  in  a  girlish  bosom 

Dared  act  the  hero's  part. 

Our  guns  and  knapsacks  ne'er  before 

Seemed  such  a  heavy  load. 
With  silent  thoughts  we  plodded  on 

Along  the  muddy  road; 
But  many  a  soldier  tried,  unseen, 

To  dash  a  tear  away 
For  her,  a  Filipino  spy, 

We  shot  on  Christmas  Day. 


A  Daughter  of  the  Headland. 

Black  Head  and  Gull  Head  scowl 
defiantly  into  the  northeast  on  storm- 
swept  days,  or  in  calm  weather  beam 
indulgently  upon  the  sea.  There's  an 
old  feud  between  the  Head  brothers  and 
the  Atlantic.  No  sooner  had  Mother 
Earth  vomited  them  up,  than  the  sea, 
resenting  the  intrusion,  began  to  ham- 
mer them,  and  has  been  hammering 
them  ever  since,  and  seeking  in  its  own 
inscrutable  ways  to  destory  them. 
Fortunately,  they  were  born  full  grown. 
Shot  from  a  giant  catapult  in  the 
earth's  belly,  they  landed  and  stood  ; 
and  when  their  surprise  at  their  sudden 
new  surroundings  began  to  subside, 
they  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
the  sea  was  battling  them.  And  be'ng 
very  new,  they  frowned  superciliously. 
"  What  could  soft  stuff  like  that  do 
against  their  adamant  sides?"  they 
asked  themselves. 

But  the  sea  had  learned  the  art  of 
patience.  At  times,  in  frolicsome  wrath, 
it  lifted  its  arms  high  up  the  side  of  the 
bluff  and  clutched  with  a  million  fingers 
at  the  smooth  surface,  or  leaped  to 
smite  its  face.  Then  fawning  under  the 
midday  sun,  it  would  lick  its  very  feet. 

That  was  centuries  ago,  and  frost 
and  rain  had  scarred  and  pitted  the 
faces  of  the  bluffs.  Icebergs,  lured 
hither  by  the  sea,  had  distantly  dis- 
cerned the  formidableness  of  the 
brothers  Head  and  sheered  southward, 
for  frozen  water  was  no  match  for 
granite. 

Hammer,  hammer,  hammer,  boom, 
boom,  boom,  in  storm  or  calm,  the  sea 
never  gave  up.  Once  in  a  century  a 
boulder  would  reward  its  toil,  and  the 
bluffs,  facing  the  inevitable  with  in- 
trepid resignation,  still  frowned. 

On  the  top  of  Black  Head,  300  feet  in 
air,  a  lad  could  fling  a  pebble  into  sixty 
fathoms  of  green  water — sixty  fathoms 


of  water  swelling  and  falling  impotently 
up  and  down. 

A  century  ago,  Black  Head  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  sea,  as  its  deep-pitted 
groin  bore  witness — a  century  ago  this 
Christmas  Eve,  by  tradition  recorded — 
and  the  sea  claimed  toll  again  to-night. 
But  the  face  of  the  bluff  was  now  so 
smooth  again  that  a  drowning  cat  could 
scarce  get  claw-hold  there.  The  sea, 
with  whom  100  years  is  but  a  day,  bad 
not  forgotten,  and  it  lifted  its  million 
hands  and  scraped  the  side  of  the  bluff 
for  its  wages. 

Ellen  Spray  loved  Black  Head  and 
called  it  her  rock  and  the  stern  fisher- 
men of  Monhegan  had  come  to  allow  her 
claim.  At  five  she  used  to  wander  up 
there  and  nestle  in  the  grass,  unfearful 
of  the  old  cliff's  height,  and  throw  peb- 
bles into  the  sea.  As  a  girl  she  would 
conjure  the  mighty  rock,  a  genie,  and 
weave  romances  about  it.  And  the 
great  cliff  would  take  on  form  to  her. 
She  always  took  sides  with  it  in  its  feud 
with  the  sea.  Then  she  became  afraid 
the  sea  might  know  she  was  against  it, 
so  she  whispered  her  terms  of  endear- 
ment to  the  bluff  in  a  very  low,  soft 
voice.  But  the  bluff  was  so  busy  watch- 
ing its  constant  foe,  the  sea,  that  it 
never  paid  any  attention  to  her  caresses. 

Years  passed,  and  Ellen  Spray  had  a 
lover.  She  had  many  suitors  among 
the  fisherlads  of  Monhegan,  but  only 
one  true  and  accepted  lover.  Caleb 
Decker  was  the  fortunate  youth.  It 
was  a  very  simple  love  affair,  that  of 
Ellen  Spray  and  Caleb  Decker.  There 
was  no  black-browed  villain  in  it.  The 
other  lads  had  come  to  concede  Caleb's 
right  and  to  console  themselves  with  less 
beautiful  maidens.  And  Ellen  and  Caleb 
used  to  wander  far  out  on  Black  Head 
and  gaze  upon  the  sea  and  into  a  future 
quite  as  inscrutable. 

The  morning  before  Christmas  the 
young  couple  forced  their  way  up  the 
bluff  against  the  gale. 

"It's  getting  worse,"  said  Caleb. 
"  Hang  close  to  me.    Don't  be  afraid." 

"I  never  was  afraid  here;  Black 
Head  has  always  been  my  friend," 
laughed  the  girl. 

Jack  Phillips,  coming  down,  met 
them. 

"Stevens  says  we're  to  lobster  to- 
night at  twelve,  Caleb,"  he  said,  and 
passed  on. 

"Will  you  go  out?  "Caleb  shouted 
after  him. 

"  Not  if  it  holds  like  this." 

Ellen  drew  closer  to  her  lover.  "I 
don't  feel  good,  Caleb,"  she  said. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter,  honey  ?  " 

"Hank  Stevens  never  liked  you — " 
she  paused. 

"  But  I'm  not  afraid  of  him.  He  can't 
hurt  me." 

"He  knows  we're  to  be  married  to- 
morrow night." 

"Sure." 

"  Well,  why  did  he  hold  orders  back 
till  to-day,  with  the  gale  a-blowing  ?  " 

"I  dunno.  Waiting  till  prices  got 
high  enough  to  suit  him,  I  s'pose." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  What  he  knows 
is  that  you'll  go  out  in  any  weather 
sooner  than  be  beaten,  and  that  you 
won't  take  a  dare." 

"  We  must;  prices  are  'way  up.  I  can 
make  a  hundred  dollars  in  a  week. 
We've  all  been  waiting  for  the  word." 

"  He'd  like  to  see  us  separated,  said 
the  girl,  hugging  Caleb's  arm  as  if  to 
prevent  such  a  contingency  by  sheer 
force. 

"A  little  money  can't  separate  us,  I 
reckon." 

"  It  ain't  that.  O  Caleb,  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  go  out.  It's  going  to  be  a  bad 
night,  and  who  knows — " 

They  had  reached  the  point  of  the 
bluff  and  stood  looking  seaward. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  come  to  this 
rock  in  distress,"  said  Caleb,  shudder- 
ing. "  What  show  would  a  man  have 
there  ? " 

In  vain  did  the  maiden  plead  with  the 
young  fisherman.  It  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Stay  ashore  ?  Never,  when 
the  others  should  go  out.  Would  she 
have  him  esteemed  a  coward,  and  on 
the  eve  of  his  wedding  ? 

Ellen  kept  back  her  tears  and  ceased 
her  pleading. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  the 
notice  read,  the  lobster  pots  were  to  be 
put  out.  In  deep  water,  too,  they 
were  to  go,  for  in  winter  the  grotesque 


creatures  keep  off  shore.  As  they 
stood  there  they  could  see  the  rocky 
headlands  of  Maine  frowning  back 
across  an  eleven-mile  stretch,  at  the 
brothers  Head. 

"I  wish  we  had  the  same  laws  as 
Bristol,  over  there,"  said  Ellen. 
"We're  part  of  the  same  township. 
Then  you  could  fish  when  you  pleased." 

"It's  better  as  it  is,"  said  Caleb. 
"We  make  no  more  laws  than  we  can 
obey.  One  law — that  of  common  con- 
sent— the  law  of  lobstering.  If  it  wasn't 
so,  men  would  fish  when  the  prices 
were  low  and  exhaust  the  supply,  so 
that  when  they  get  high  again  there 
would  be  no  fish.  Off  there  " — he  pointed 
into  the  sea  at  the  foot  of  Black  Head — 
"is  good  ground  ;"  then  to  himself, 
"  If  I  only  dared  I'd  go  there  to-night." 

All  the  afternoon  the  lobster  fisher- 
men were  busy  getting  their  pots  baited 
and  lines  ready,  and  when  the  appointed 
time  came,  and  not  one  minute  before, 
they  pulled  out,  the  quickest  man  to 
get  the  choicest  ground.  The  women 
watched  them  from  their  cottages,  for 
the  moon  was  high  and  full.  Some 
helped  their  husbands  to  prepare  to 
start,  but  Ellen  listened  to  the  cold 
gale  and  prayed  for  Caleb's  safety. 

At  two  o'clock  the  returning  fisher- 
men huddled  under  the  lee  of  the  beach 
houses  and  counted  noses.  Twelve — 
eighteen — twenty-four  —  then  a  half 
hour's  wait.  Caleb  Decker  had  not 
come.  It  was  no  use  going  out  for  him. 
The  men  straggled  to  their  bouses,  hop- 
ing that  the  morning  would  find  the 
young  man  safe  at  home,  and  John 
Spray  said  no  word  to  his  daughter, 
but  went  out  before  she  was  up  and 
over  to  the  Widow  Decker's  cottage.  A 
drawn-faced  woman  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  he  asked  no  questions,  but 
turned  away. 

Early  the  rescue  party  was  made  up 
and  with  many  boats  scoured  the 
waters  about  the  island,  but  returned 
in  the  afternoon. 

Ellen  spent  the  day  in  trying  to  con- 
sole Caleb's  mother.  The  day  of  long- 
drawn-out  hope  and  disappointment 
wore  on,  and  the  two  women  watched 
and  waited  for  the  return  of  the  res- 
cue party.  They  clung  to  hope  till 
hope  died  in  their  breasts,  and  then 
they  clung  to  its  ghost. 

Late  the  sad-eyed  widow  led  the 
tearless  girl  back  to  her  father's  house. 
They  went  into  the  little  "  best  room  " 
that  had  been  prepared  by  Ellen's 
own  hands  for  her  wedding.  It  was 
hoped  this  would  tap  the  wells  of  sor- 
row in  the  girl's  heart. 

At  last  the  rescue  party  came  up 
from  the  landing.  "No  hope,"  was 
written  on  each  man's  face.  They 
stopped  and  got  the  clergyman,  a 
blunt  local  preacher,  to  come  with 
them  to  break  the  news  to  the  women. 
But  it  needed  no  spokesman. 

Solemn  faced,  they  marched  in  and 
took  chairs  in  the  little  "best  room" 
and  sorrowfully  eyed  Ellen  and  the 
widow.  Thus  the  night  fell.  Finally, 
the  preacher  arose,  and  with  formal 
sonorousness  began  to  speak  when 
Witless  Walker,  out  of  breath  and 
white,  broke  in : 

"There's  a  ghost  on  Black  Head," 
he  cried.  "A  ghost,  a  real  live 
ghost !  " 

"Get  out  of  this,  Witless,"  said  Par- 
son Bates. 

"  But  there's  a  ghost  up  there,"  per- 
sisted the  man.    "Oh,  do  come  up  !" 

"  Did  you  see  it?"  said  Fisherman 
Littlefield. 

"I  didn't,  but  I  was  passing  an'  I 
hearn  some  one  calling.  Then  I  looked 
and  couldn't  see  no  one,  an'  got  skeart 
an'  run." 

A  forlorn  hope  made  the  men  catch 
at  his  words,  but  they  hesitated. 

"Come,"  cried  Ellen,  rushing  out. 
"If  he's  lost,  he'll  tell  us  where  to  find 
him." 

The  men  filed  out  after  her  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  reached  the  edge  of 
Black  Head.  There  they  stood  listen- 
ing. The  wind  roared  and  the  sea  beat 
against  the  bluff,  but  no  human  sound 
met  their  strained  ears.  Eilen  crept 
close  to  the  edge,  and,  lying  flat, 
threw  her  voice  down  the  side  of  the 
rock.  In  a  moment  she  lifted  her  hands 
to  enjoin  silence  and  shouted  again. 
A  faint  "hello"  came  upward.  It 
seemed  from  the  very  belly  of  the  sea. 


Another  shout  and  another  answer, 
even  fainter  than  the  first. 

Two  men  were  now  at  Ellen's  side 
and  strained  their  ears  to  catch  the 
sound.  They  shouted  in  chorus,  but  no 
response.  John  Spray,  who  had  run 
back  to  the  village  at  the  first  shout, 
came  with  much  rope,  and  many  volun- 
teered to  make  the  descent.  But  the 
lightest  man  was  chosen. 

Over  the  edge  of  the  bluff  they  low- 
ered him,  and  with  feet  braced  against 
the  face  of  the  rock  he  moved  to  and 
fro  like  a  pendulum.  Then  he  signaled 
"  Stop,"  and  a  silence  fell  upon  the  men 
at  the  top.  "  Pull  up  ! "  came,  and 
twenty  men  hauled  with  a  will.  They 
dared  not  hope,  but  they  knew  the 
burden  was  doubled. 

Arms  as  tender  as  they  were  strong 
made  a  litter  for  Caleb,  and  Hank 
Stevens'  were  one  of  the  pairs.  They 
carried  him  into  the  little  "best  room 
in  Fisherman  Spray's  cottage,  and, 
there,  amid  much  laughter  and  tears, 
Caleb  told  his  story. 

"It  caught  me,"  he  said — "  the  gale 
caught  me  and  upset  the  dory  and  I 
had  to  swim  for  it.  It  lashed  me.  I 
made  shoreward,  then  the  moon  came 
out  from  the  clouds  and  I  saw  Black 
Head  just  in  front  of  me  with  the  sea 
jumping  half  way  up  and  breaking  into 
foam,  and  I  thought  it  warn't  no  use  to 
try  it — and  then  " — he  looked  around — 
"I  prayed.  I  was  powerful  scared,  and 
I  prayed  God  to  save  me.  A  big  wave 
washed  me  up  against  the  rock  and  I 
tried  to  catch  hold,  but  it  was  like  a 
smooth  wall.  But  I  prayed  all  the 
harder,  and  just  as  I  was  about  to  give 
in,  a  bigger  wave  than  any  struck  the 
rock  and  I  heard  a  crackling,  smash- 
ing, crushing,  horrid  sound  and  a  fear- 
ful big  piece  of  rock  dropped  into  the 
ocean  twenty  feet  away.  Then  I  swam 
over  and  tried  to  get  into  the  place. 
It  must  have  been  high  tide,  'cause  the 
next  wave  lifted  me  up  and  washed  me 
into  a  cave  six  feet  deep.  I  stood  up, 
and  every  big  wave  washed  up  to  my 
knees.  Then  the  tide  began  to  fall  and  I 
didn't  know  no  more  till  the  waves  began 
to  wash  me  again.  I  tried  to  get  up 
but  my  knees  were  so  stiff  I  couldn't 
and  I  just  laid  there  and  hollered.  I 
must  have  hollered  for  two  hours,  and 
at  last  I  heard  you.  By  gum,  but  I 
was  cold  at  first." 

The  local  preacher  consulted  a  well- 
worn  pocket  diary. 

"  Accordin'  to  tradition  recorded," 
he  said,  "it  was  just  a  hundred  years 
ago  last  night  that  Black  Head  gave  a 
boulder  to  the  sea." — Henry  Irving 
Dodge.  

Christmas  Chimes. 

Blow  high,  blow  low  !    Across  the  snow 

The  joyous  chimes  are  pealing  ; 
With  gladsome  sound  they  bring  around 

A  soft,  forgiving  feeling  ; 
The  loving  cup  to  brim  fill  up 

And  toast  to  friends  absenting  ; 
With  greeting  sweet  our  loved  ones  meet, 

With  not  a  voice  dissenting. 

Blow  high,  blow  low  !    Across  the  snow 

We  welcome  wintry  weather ; 
Let  dame  and  sire  around  the  fire 

Remember  past  together ; 
Let  youth  from  age  learn  lessons  sage, 

And  profit  by  the  teaching, 
That  Christmas  cheer  brings  once  a  year 

The  mirth  without  the  preaching. 

Blow  high,  blow  low  !    Across  the  snow, 

Whilst  Christmas  bells  are  pealing, 
The  thankful  heart  shall  joy  impart 

To  those  'neath  burdens  reeling. 
Let  Christmas  time  with  thoughts  sublime 

The  seasons  ne'er  dissever. 
Through  all  the  days  the  sad  upraise, 

Then  joy  shall  last  forever. 

—  Cecil  J.  Denton. 


The  Real  Christmas. 

An  exchange  remarks:  "Many  a 
happy  parent  is  already  planning  a  be- 
fitting Christmas  for  his  own  son  or 
daughter.  Let  him  pause  a  moment 
and  think  of  the  many  little  shavers 
that  have  no  home,  no  kind  parents  to 
fill  the  stockings  with  good  things  that 
belong  to  this  time  of  the  year."  To 
which  might  be  added,  if  you  have  one 
child  of  your  own  to  make  you  happy, 
think  of  the  family  that  has  half  a 
dozen  to  provide  for.  Teach  that  one 
child  the  full  meaning  of  Christmas  by 
sharing  his  happiness  with  the  less  for- 
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tunate  children  of  his  neighborhood. 
To  do  for  others  less  fortunate  is  the 
real  Christmas  —  the  coining  of  the 
Christ  spirit  in  the  heart. 


The  Lullaby  Land. 

The  Lullaby  land  is  a  wonderful  land 
Not  found  on  the  maps  of  men  ; 

For  the  dimpled  hand  of  the  Lullaby  land 
9    Knows  nothing  of  pencil  or  pen. 

And  the  only  way  you  can  reach  this  land 
Is  to  take  up  the  thread  of  years 

And  follow  it  back  life's  winding  track 
To  a  mother's  smiles  and  tears. 

And  there  you  will  find  the  Lullaby  land, 
With  its  Rock-a-Bye  river  of  mirth 

Flowing  on  the  deep  of  Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep: 
The  sunniest  ocean  of  earth. 

And  up  the  lake  they  call  Wide  Awake 
Is  many  a  goblin  and  fay, 

And  fairies  and  elves  that  swallow  them- 
selves 

To  frighten  the  people  away. 

Oh,  a  wonderful  land  is  the  Lullaby  land, 

Where  little  wee  folk  are  found, 
Who  only  coo  when  they  talk  to  you 

And  laugh  with  a  lisping  sound. 
Their  hair  is  sunny,  their  eyes  are  blue 

As  the  depth  of  a  summer  sky, 
And  their  breath  as  soft  as  the  wind  aloft 

When  a  spirit  goes  floating  by. 

And  these  little  wee  folk  have  the  funniest 
ship, 

That  like  a  pendulum  swings 
In  perfect  time  to  the  wordless  rhyme 

Of  a  song  their  mother  sings  ; 
And  these  little  wee  folk  get  into  that  ship 

And  go  sailing  and  sailing  away, 
Exploring  the  streams  of  the  land  of 
Dreams 

All  night  till  the  break  of  day. 

And  when  they  get  tired  and  long  for  a 
ride, 

No  saddle  or  bridle  have  they, 
But  they  mount  in  glee  on  their  father's 
knee 

And  go  racing  and  chasing  away. 
Prancing  and   dancing  with  sway  and 
swing, 

Of  fears  they  have  never  a  one, 
For  when  their  steed  increases  his  speed 
It  only  increases  their  fun. 

Oh,  isn't  it  cozy  and  rosy  and  rare 

To  live  in  the  Lullaby  land, 
Where  skies  are  blue  and  the  sun  shines 
through 
And  life  is  so  lovely  and  grand  ? 
If  I  could  but  take  my  own  choice  to  night 

Of  all  the  countries  of  men, 
I  would  take  up  my  stand  in  the  Lullaby 
land 

And  I  never  would  leave  it  again. 

—  Alfred  Ellison. 


Little  California  Partridges. 

The  little  hen  partridge  was  far  too 
timid  to  be  trusted  with  her  own  eggs, 
for  whenever  in  the  least  disturbed  she 
would  be  booming  off  the  nest,  the 
eggs  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
crushed.  So  they  were  placed  under 
a  clucking  bantam  hen,  who  proved  to 
be  a  most  excellent  mother.  Tinier 
birds  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  the 
little  partridges,  which  hatched  in  three 
weeks.  They  were  no  larger  than  a 
good  sized  bumblebee  and  just  about 
the  same  color.  Yet  three  hours  after 
hatching  they  ran  so  fast  that  it  was 
difficult  to  catch  them,  and  when 
cornered  they  would  crouch  flat,  with 
head  and  body  pressed  close  to  the 
sand,  resembling  a  little  dried  leaf  or  a 
tiny  clod  of  earth.  Their  wings  grew 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  while  for  a 
week  or  two  their  bodies  remained  as 
small  as  ever.  The  bantam  hen  was 
a  particularly  small  one,  yet  she 
looked  gigantic  when  compared  with 
those  tiny  bundles  of  down.  One  of 
them  died  when  about  two  weeks  old, 
and  its  body  slipped  easily  into  a  half 
ounce  vial.  When  about  fifteen  days 
old  one  escaped  from  its  runway  and 
went  straight  up  into  the  air  almost 
twenty  feet.  It  was  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  capture  the  little  bird,  to 
let  the  hen  loose  and  wait  until  the 
mite  of  a  partridge  crept  under  her. 

One  very  amusing  thing  happened 
daily.  The  partridges  would  snuggle 
under  the  bantam  and  gradually  work 
up  under  her  wings  until  close  to  her 
shoulders.  When  she  stood  up  to  feed 
she  would  naturally  hold  her  wings 
more  closely  to  her  body  than  when 
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brooding,  and  as  a  result  the  little 
birds  would  be  held  prisoners  in  the 
hollow  under  her  wing.  Their  little 
feet  would  dangle  down  and  kick  vig- 
orously as  their  owners  tried  to  get 
out.  The  hen  could  hear  their  peep- 
ing, and  would  look  all  around  the  run- 
way for  them,  ignorant  of  their  where- 
abouts. As  she  walked  about  or 
scratched  she  looked  exactly  as  a  per- 
son does  who  carries  a  bundle  under 
his  arm.  Before  long  something  would 
cause  her  to  flap  or  stretch  her  wings, 
when  the  little  fellows  would  drop  out. 
They  were  comfortable  enough  in  their 
unusual  position,  but  the  movements 
and  clucks  of  the  hen  made  them  eager 
to  get  out. — Country  Life  in  America, 
Christmas  Annual. 


Cliff  Climbing. 

Every  cliff  is  climbable  in  some  way, 
as  Prof.  Libbey  has  proved  at  the 
"Enchanted  Mesa"  in  New  Mexico, 
but  not  every  cliff  is  to  be  climbed  by 
ordinary  methods,  or  with  muscular 
effort  unaided  by  mechanical  con- 
trivances. Yet  few  cliffs  are  as  steep 
as  they  look  to  be,  and  many  "inacces- 
sible "  places,  so  called,  can  be  scaled 
by  the  means  of  good  judgment  and  a 
cool  head.  The  author  was  told  that  the 
walls  of  a  certain  canyon  had  never  been 
climbed  by  man,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
climbed  it  in  three  places  and  had  car- 
ried a  gun  up  one  of  them.  Looking  from 
below,  all  slopes  appear  exaggerated, 
and  the  little  inequalities  of  the  rocks 
that  afford  support  to  hands  and  feet 
are  invisible. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  cliffs  of 
different  sorts  of  rocks  in  regard  to 
the  facilities  afforded  to  the  climber. 
Limestone  is  much  the  best  in  this  re- 
spect. It  wears  to  a  rough  surface,  it 
breaks  in  angular  chunks  and  it  does 
not  crumble.  Besides  that,  the  limestone 
frequently  occurs  in  beds  of  varying 
hardness,  and  these  result  in  shelves 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  greatly 
facilitates  cliff  climbing. 

Granite  cliffs  are  inferior  to  limestone 
for  climbing.  The  surface  is  smoother, 
it  crumbles  more  and  different  parts  of 
the  same  cliff  may  vary  greatly  in  these 
particulars.  Sandstones  are  difficult  to 
classify  as  a  whole.  Some  of  them  nearly 
approach  the  limestone  in  firmness  and 
reliability,  while  others  are  as  crum- 
bling and  as  dangerous  as  rock  can  be. 
The  softer  rocks  seldom  form  cliffs,  and 
a  wall  which  is  firm  enough  to  with- 
stand the  assaults  of  the  wind  and  rain 
is  usually  solid  enough  to  bear  the  extra 
strain  of  a  man's  weight. 

Cliffs  of  the  harder  volcanic  rocks, 
such  as  basalt  and  obsidian,  are  seldom 
to  be  climbed.  The  surfaces  are  smooth 
and  hard  and  the  slope  is  often  truly 
vertical. 

The  best  and  the  safest  climbing  is 
upon  bare  rock  which  is  absolutely  free 
from  anything  else.  This  is  a  reason 
why  cliff  climbing  is  nowhere  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  greater  pleasure  and  safety 
than  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  What- 
ever appears  upon  the  face  of  the  cliff 
apart  from  the  main  mass  of  the  rock 
wall  should  be  regarded  as  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Loose  rocks,  gravel, 
grass,  bushes,  roots,  branches  of  trees, 
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moss  and  even  moisture  upon  the  rocky 
surface  add  immensely  to  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  an  ascent. 

Falling  timber  adds  very  greatly  to 
the  danger.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
firmly  a  trunk  is  rooted  or  how  much 
weight  will  upset  its  balance,  except 
by  actual  experiment.  After  the  ex- 
periment the  knowledge  is  useless. 

Many  of  the  dangers  supposed  to  be 
inseparable  from  cliff  climbing  are  the 
result  of  improper  clothing.  Anything 
that  will  catch  on  the  rocks  or  that  will 
impede  the  free  movement  of  the  limbs 
is  of  course  to  be  avoided,  while  the 
ordinary  shoe  is  about  as  bad  for  the 
purpose  as  anything  that  could  be  de- 
vised. What  is  needed  is  something 
that,  while  protecting  the  foot  from  the 
rock,  will  adapt  itself  to  all  inequalities 
and  give  a  firm  support  without  slipp- 
ing. The  nearer  the  shoe  approaches 
the  conditions  of  the  naked  foot  the 
better  it  is  for  climbing  purposes.  In 
case  of  danger  it  is  a  good  rule  to  remove 
the  shoes  entirely.  An  observance  of 
this  rule  once  cost  me  a  two-mile  walk, 
stocking-footed,  over  the  pebbles,  but 
that  was  better  than  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff  indefinitely.  The  only  thing 
I  regretted  was  that  I  had  no  more  sense 
than  to  throw  my  shoes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cliff,  where  they  are  yet,  instead 
of  tying  them  about  my  neck  as  I  should 
have  done. 

In  cliff  climbing,  as  well  as  in  moun- 
tain walking  generally,  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  depend  on  toes  or  heels.  It  is  the  sole 
which  is  intended  for  walking  and  climb- 
ing, and  it  is  the  best,  the  surest  and 
easiest  for  the  purpose.  Besides  it 
doesn't  wear  out  the  shoes  nearly  so 
fast. 

Cliff  climbing  is  up-hill  work.  There 
is  no  science  of  climbing  cliffs  down- 
wards, and  there  is  not  likely  to  be  un- 
til a  man  gets  eyes  in  his  feet  so  he  can 
see  where  he  is  going.  There  are  a 
great  many  cliffs  which  can  be  easily 
and  safely  ascended,  but  whose  descent 
is  an  alternative  between  a  fall  and  a 
jump.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  cliff  climbing 
to  come  down  some  other  way,  and  a 
very  safe  precaution  to  take  before 
making  an  ascent  is  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  another  and  safer  way  down. 


The  most  serious  accident  that  I  have 
known  resulted  from  a  lack  of  this 
precaution.  A  young  man  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  cliffs  at 
Cheyenne  canyon,  Colo.,  only  to  find  him- 
self on  an  isolated  pinnacleof  rock.  To 
descend  by  the  way  he  came  was  impos- 
sible. With  great  difficulty,  and  in 
deadly  danger  at  every  moment,  he 
worked  his  way  around  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  conical  rock,  descending 
gradually,  but  finding  no  way  to  reach 
the  level  beneath.  It  was  a  long  strain 
on  muscles  and  nerves.  The  rock  was 
so  steep  that  a  position  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  use  of  both  hands  and 
feet,  and  the  relaxation  of  muscles 
meant  a  certain  fall.  And  end  came 
with  the  gathering  darkness.  To  stay 
through  the  night  was  an  impossibility 
and  aid  was  not  to  be  expected.  The 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  diminish 
the  inevitable  fall  as  much  as  possible. 
He  wrote  a  letter,  placed  it  in  his  hat, 
and  then  started  downwards.  His  last 
remembrance  was  of  sitting  and  sliding 
towards  the  edge  of  the  slope.  The 
fall,  as  afterwards  determined,  was 
about  fifty  feet,  though  this  was  not  a 
direct  drop,  but  rather  a  sliding  and 
rolling  upon  the  rocks.  When  he  re- 
gained consciousness  the  stars  were 
shining  and  he  was  lying  upon  a  gravel 
slope  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Just  above 
and  within  reach  of  his  hand  were  the 
branches  of  a  spruce  tree,  which  may 
have  broken  his  fall.  -His  clothes  were 
badly  torn  and  soaked  with  blood.  He 
was  generally  bruised,  scratched  and 
cut.  The  worst  injury  was  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  lower  jaw,  caused  ap- 
parently by  a  blow  from  a  projecting 
rock  upon  the  point  of  the  chin. 

What  good  does  it  do  ?  Cliff  climbing 
is  an  amusement,  like  others.  The  chief 
object  is  not  in  the  result,  but  in  the 
doing.  There  are  and  have  been  pro- 
fessional cliff  climbers,  such  as  the  cliff 
dwellers  of  early  America  and  the  hunt- 
ers of  Norway. 

The  chief  charm  in  cliff  climbing 
comes  from  the  conquest  of  danger. 
That  this  is  ever  present,  can  not  be 
denied  ;  but  with  fearlessness  and  good 
judgment  danger  may  be  overcome  and 
done  away  with. 
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The  Markets* 


General  Market  Conditions. 

Grains  at  Chicago.  —  Wheat  has 
continued  firm  during  the  week,  so  far  as 
the  statistical  outlook  and  conditions  are 
concerned.  Cash  wheat  has  fluctuated 
ljc  and  is  jc  higher  at  close  of  this  report 
than  of  the  previous  one. 

Corn  in  Iowa  is  reported  to  have  yielded 
296,000,000  bushels  against  227,000,000 
last  year,  but  to  be  only  47%  good.  Farm- 
ers are  reported  willing  to  sell,  but  move- 
ment limited  by  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  In  Illinois  the  yield  is  reported 
15,000,000  to  20,000,010  bushels  more  than 
last  year. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

^Dec  ->  /-Mav  

Op.    CI.  Op.  CI. 

Wednesday   76^®75*  77*@77 

Thursday   75*@75X  76Ji@77« 

rridaj   76  ®75«  77ft@77!< 

Saturday   75*@75'4  77*®77* 

Monday   76  ®75K  77^@77X 

Tuesday   75J<®74*  77*@77X 

CHICAGO  CORN  FUTURES. 

,-Dec — ,  ^May- 
Op.    CI  Op.  CI. 

Wednesday                      56  &16%  44*@44* 

Thursday                          56>/,®57M  44*@44S 

Friday                              57X@57X  U\@U% 

Saturday                           57H®56*  44*@43£ 

Monday                            f6«@55  43^(84394 

Tuesday                            55  @55  43«@43X 

Labor  and  Wheat. — Summarizing 
a  long  special  article  in  a  prominent  East- 
ern farm  journal,  it  may  be  said  that  Can- 
ada is  paining  population  at  our  expense 
The  official  figures  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  last  show  70,000  immigrants,  of 
whom  22,000  were  from  the  United  States. 
The  emigration  northward  into  the  fine 
Canadian  wheat  area  is  increasing.  Crops 
in  the  Canadian  northwest  last  year  aston- 
ished everybody,  the  harvest  being  enor- 
mous and  in  excess  of  railway  facilities  for 
hauling  it  off.  This  year  the  prospect  is 
for  a  still  larger  crop.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  Canadian  harvest  is  the  im- 
portation of  20,000  harvesters  from  Great 
Britain  and  Irelaud.  The  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  dominion  be- 
gin to  impress  the  European  imagina- 
tion, especially  since  immigrants  get  a  free 
gift  of  160  acres,  and  can  get  more  at 
nominal  prices  out  of  Canada's  75,000,000 
acres  of  unoccupied  wheat  lands. 

San  Jose  Advices  on  Prunes  — 
Prominent  officers  of  the  Santa  t  lara 
County  Fruit  Union,  on  Dec.  10th,  were 
quoted  as  follows:  "The  prices  are  on 
about  a  2^c  basis,  with  a  premium  of  lc  on 
40s  and  Jc  on  50s.  We  are  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  that,  anticipating  a  better  condi- 
tion of  the  market.  One  dealer  is  holding 
for  a  3c  basis.  We  are  holding  for  that, 
too;  we  may  not  get  it  right  away,  but  ex- 
pect to  later  on."  In  addition,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a  syndicate  of  large  pack- 
ers very  friendly  to  each  other,  practically 
the  same  as  those  who  were  the  leading 
operators  in  raisins  in  1901,  have  combined 
to  buy  and  handle  the  balance  of  the 
prune  crop  not  already  in  strong  hands, 
as  a  speculation.  The  winnings  of  some 
of  them  in  ventures  of  this  kind  in  the 
last  few  years  have  been  enormous,  if  re- 
ports of  their  own  stories  are  accepted. 
Late  New  York  advices  as  to  prices  are: 
"  The  sale  of  several  carloads  of  40-50s  for 
December  shipment,  for  account  here,  is 
reported  to-day  at  6Jc,  f.  o.  b  ,  in  25- pound 
boxes,  and  one  car  of  30-40s  California 
stock  is  reported  sold  for  the  same  ship- 
ment at  8Jc,  f.  o.  b  ,  in  25-pound  boxes. 
Wires  quote  nothing  offering  below  a  2Jc 
f.  o.  b.  four-size  bag  basis  on  the  four  sizes 
Santa  Claras.  In  Oregon  prunes,  spot  is 
unchanged  and  firm.  A  packer  wires 
nothing  offering  in  30-40s,  but  business  is 
possible  in  the  four  sizes  on  a  2Jc  four-size 
basis." 

The  records  of  the  railroad  freight  office 
at  San  Jose  show  shipments  to  Dec.  7th  of 
40,000,000  pounds  this  year.  It  is  said  by 
Edward  Richmond  of  the  J.  K.  Armsby 
Co.  that  three-quarters  of  the  production 
this  year  will  go  out  of  this  country,  and 
that  it  is  but  recently  that  the  brokers  in 
the  East,  who  supply  and  contract  with 
the  foreign  wholesale  houses,  have  been 
interested  and  have  pushed  the  sale  of  this 
fruit. 

W.  F.  Bird  sold  his  Imperial  dried 
prunes  last  week  to  San  Jose  parties  for 
$900,  over  80%  of  which  brought  7c  per 
pound.  He  had  7J  tons  from  600  trees  five 
years  old,  says  the  Sutter  Farmer. 

Cable  inquiries  from  English  markets 
for  40-60s  are  in  hand  for  January  ship- 
ments from  the  coast;  but  the  packers  are 
not  willing  to  make  contracts  now  for 
January  shipment,  as  the  market  may  be 
higher  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Oranges— Shipments  from  the  cen- 
tral California  region  have  almost  if  not 
entirely  ceased.  A  good  portion  of  the 
packing  houses  have  been  closed  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.    Shipments  from  north- 


ern California  are  also  about  done.  The 
total  of  shipments  from  Tulare  county  to 
Dec.  11  was  as  follows:  From  Porter ville, 
313,  lemons  4;  Lindsay,  199,  lemons  8; 
Exeter,  140,  lemons  39;  Sultana,  12;  total 
664,  lemons  51,  of  which  197  carloads  of 
oranges  and  2  of  lemons  were  from  grow- 
ers' exchanges,  as  against  a  total  ship- 
ments of  641  cars  of  oranges  and  111  of 
lemons  from  the  same  section  in  1901, 
much  of  the  lemon  orchards,  especially  at 
Lindsay,  having  been  budded  to  oranges 
since  then. 

Sanger  growers  netted  about  $1.80  for 
Navels  and  $1  for  Seedlings  per  box. 
Shipments  were  about  ninety  carloads. 

The  first  Tulare  county  car  of  the  sea- 
son, which  brought  $1830,  was  from  the 
A.  D.  Moore  orchard  at  Exeter. 

The  Kaweah  Lemon  Co.  of  Exeter  has 
received  advices  that  the  lemons  it  shipped 
from  Lemon  Cove  Oct.  6  have  been  sold 
in  Sydney,  Austialia,  at  $4.50  per  box  and 
upwards. 

The  Fair  Oaks  Fruit  Co.,  Sacramento 
county,  shipped  a  carload  of  fine  oranges 
East  last  week  under  "  San  Juan  "  brand. 

Raisins. — An  editorial  from  a  source 
usually  in  close  touch  with  officers  of  the 
California  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
says:  "  It  is  evident  that  the  only  basis 
upon  which  the  Association  can  be  per- 
manently organized  is  by  a  growers'  com- 
pact." The  necessary  details  along  that 
line  are  now  being  considered.  Raisins 
are  going  forward  in  large  quantities. 

Col.  Wm.  Forsyth  has  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  Pacific  Coast  Seeded  Raisin 
Co.  for  something  like  $300,000,  it  is  re- 
ported. It  is  also  said  that  the  seeded 
raisin  business  was  done  at  cost  this  year, 
the  only  profit  being  the  Jc  reduction 
from  association  price  to  induce  cleanup 
sale,  in  which  reduction,  owing  to  the 
way  it  was  made  by  the  packers,  it  is  said 
Col.  Forsyth  did  not  participate.  He  is 
expected  to  enter  the  seeding  business 
again  independently  of  the  "High  Five," 
who  bought  him  out. 

The  directors  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  have  sold  700  tens  of  seedless 
raisins  to  the  packers  to  replace  2  crown 
shortage,  at  4jc  a  pound,  Jc  under  the 
list  price,  in  competition  with  the  Xante 
currant  price  in  New  York. 

Hops— Apparently  the  most  reliable 
reports  arriving  during  the  week  relative 
to  Oregon  have  given  46,000  shipped 
East,  23,000  in  warehouses  in  the  State, 
12,000  in  growers'  hands,  total  81,000 
bales,  which  is  4000  less  than  previous 
estimates  of  the  yield. 

Potatoes.— San  Jose  Herald.  "Los 
Gatos,  Dec.  11. — Potatoes  from  Sonoma 
county  were  peddled  on  the  streets  of  Los 
Gatos  this  week  and  sold  for  91  per  sack. 
Many  of  our  citizens  took  advantage." 

Ah  Luis  will  sell  20,000  sacks  of  pota- 
toes from  the  Oso  Flaco  (San  Luis  Obispo) 
this  year. 

Alfalfa  Seed  —Considerable  infor- 
mation will  be  found  in  a  special  communi- 
cation from  Kings  county, 

A  ten-day  run  of  one  thresher  at  Wasco 
on  alfalfa  for  seed  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. 

Horses.  —  The  California  Horseman 
says:  "  News  reaches  us  from  Chicago 
that  the  market  is  100,000  horses  short  of 
the  demand.  Several  large  shipments  of 
California  horses  to  Eastern  cities  have 
been  recently  made." 

Nuts  — Hughes  Bos.  have  purchased  of 
H.  R.  Schell  of  Knights  Ferry  three  tons 
of  English  walnuts.  The  price  paid  for 
walnuts  this  season  to  growers  averages 
10c  per  pound. 

Turkeys. — Independent:  Turkeys  are 
quoted  here  (Yuba  City)  at  13c  per  pound, 
live  weight.  Those  who  have  are  holding 
for  higher  prices. 

Hay.— Is  advertised  at  Modesto,  50  tons 
Al  alfalfa,  for  $8  a  ton. 

San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  17,  1902. 
Knowledge  of  the  movement  of  produce 
is  given  in  the  table  below: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 
Receipts  of  produce  from  California  interior  for 

week  were : 
Flour,  M  sacks  . . .  163. 
Wheat,  centals...  36 
Barley,  centals —  73, 

Oats,  centals   4, 

Corn,  centals   3 

ttye,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   7, 

Hay.  ions   2, 

Straw,  tons  

Potatoes,  sacks  ..  30 
Onions,  sacks   2 

From  Oregon : 

Wheat,  ctls   86 

Flour   8 

Oats   8 

Potatoes,  sks   2 

From  Washington: 

Flour   19, 

Oats   18, 

Flaxseed,  sks   4 

Potatoes,  sks   1 

From  East : 
Corn,  centals  


SEASONAL  RECEIPTS  OF  PRODUCE. 


July  1,1- 

Articles—  Dec.  II, 

Wheat,  ctls   2.89;, 

Barley,  ctls   3.258, 

Fiour,  V<  sacks   2,580 


1)63  Wool,  bales   278 

140  Broomcorn,  bbls...  12 

8)1  Hops,  bales.   127 

612  Alfalfa  Seed,  sks. .  10 

MS  Flaxseed,  sks   185 

710  Hides,  No   2,859 

657  Pelts,  bdls   2,615 

600  j  Wine,  gals  407  950 

137  Butter,  lbs      .  .  ..202,000 

,237  Eggs,  doz   77,160 

041  Cheese,  lbs   61,800 


240  Corn,  ctls  

750  Onions,  sks  

362  L'ornmeal,  sks. 
76 1 1 


778  Bran,  sks  — 
,930  Shorts,  sks. . 
,113  Feed,  sks  . . 
,533  Hops,  bales 


450 
25 
500 


10,292 
609 
445 
160 


450 


Corn,  ctls. 

Rye,  ctls   

Oats  ctls  

Hay,  tons  

Hops,  bales  

Hides.  No  

Potatoes,  sks 

Beans,  sks  

Onions,  sks  

Wool,  ba  es. . 


2 
93 
175, 
81, 
10 
102, 
5»B, 
457, 
127, 
28, 


02.  to 

1902. 

015 

559 

092 

440 

691 

410 

.828 

972 

513 

931 

765 

713 

821 


Same  Time, 
1901. 
3.731,236 
3.371,650 
2,315,862 
40,360 
50  32/ 
331,489 
52.827 
8.405 
79.005 
660  108 
466.201 
132,672 
30  806 


SEASONAL  GRAIN  EXPORTS  TO  DEC.  11. 

1902.  1901.         1900.  1899 

Wheat,  ctls... 2.563.' 83  3.328,558  a,668  076  1,841.015 

Barley,  ctls... 2,690,271  3  039.696  1,342,  01  29l9.h24 

Oats,  ctls            50,537  136,80  '       77.19  1  22,728 

Corn,  ctls            25.163  8,290        1.454  6.451 

Rye,  ctls             62,3U0  28,982       71,348  54.235 

WINE  SHIPMENTS  DURING  NOVEMBER. 


To- 

Cases. 

Gallons. 

Values. 

New  York  

19 

tOI.746 

$166,373 

Hawaiian  Islands 

..  227 

50,057 

21,059 

England  

18,570 

6,835 

Mexico  

81 

7.923 

3.394 

Brit  sh  Columbia 

170 

2,255 

1,562 

61 

28,740 

12,450 

Totals  

558 

609,291 

$211,673 

Tho  shipments  in  November,  1901,  ex- 
clusive of  the  shipments  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  were  115,736  gallons  and  2652 
cases,  valued  at  $53,423.  There  were  no 
shipments  to  New  York  by  sea  in  that 
month. 

WHEAT. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  market  on 
this  line  has  been  the  reported  payment 
of  some  $65,000  by  the  Big  Four  for  some 
2400  tons  of  wheat  not  up  to  standard,  de- 
livered on  December  contracts  and  re- 
ported unofficially  to  be  weevily. 

Prices,  either  future  or  cash,  have  not 
changed  materially  during  the  week. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEAT  FUTURES 

,  Dec  ,      r-  -May  

Op.      CI  Op  CI 

Wednesday   1  34   ®1  37  1  39X@1  39S 

Thursday   1  3844<a>l  38Jn        1  :-9^'o.l  40* 

Friday   No  sales  141   ®1  39*» 

Saturday   1  40*®!  39%  No  sales 

Monday   1  38  (SI  38  1  40  @1  39 

Tuesday   1  36X@1  36',        I  38*<a,l  39* 

Quotations  for  spot  delivery  have  gone 
up  a  little  and  at  date  of  report  are: 

No.  1  White    $1  37*®1  42* 

Milling   1  42*®1  50 

BARLEY. 

The  home  use  seems  to  amount  to  20,000 
tons  per  month,  at  which  rate  the  147,350 
tons  in  hand  Dec.  1,  of  this  year,  would 
scarcely  more  than  supply  the  home  de- 
mand until  the  new  comes  into  market 

Futures  have  ranged  about  2c  lower  the 
past  week  than  the  week  previous,  and 
have  also  gone  down  about  3c  during  thU 
past  week.  The  cash  market  also  fell 
from  1  Jc  to  2Jc. 

BARLEY  FUTURES. 

, — Dec  .  i — May.  . 

Opened  Closed.  Opened. Closed. 

Wednesday   No  sales         1  27*@1  27 

Thursday   No  sales         1  27  <S1  26 

Friday   1  21   @1  20         1  26   ft)  1  24% 

Saturday   No  sales         1  21X®!  24% 

Monday   No  sales  124!<al23 

Tuesday   No  sales.        1  23      1  28% 

Feed,  fair  to  good    1  2IW®l  22* 

Brewing  and  shipping   1  25  (3  1  27* 

Chevalier,  fair  to  choice,  nominal     1  55  ®1  60 

OATS. 

White  Oats    "  27*®1  40 

Black,  for  feed    1  20  @1  25 

Black,  for  seed   1  25  ®1  35 

Red,  common  to  cho'.ce   1  20  <ai  30 

Red,  fancy   1  30  @t  35 

Gray   1  25  @1  27* 

CORN. 

Considerable  western  is  reported  to 
have  reached  this  market  lately,  but  the 
effect  on  local  prices  is  not  marked. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  30  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  45  ®1  52* 

Egyptian,  Brown   1  15  ®1  25 

Egyptian,  White   1  25  «tl  35 

Western,  tacked,  yellow   1  30  @1  35 

Western,  sacked,  white   1  32*@1  35 

RYE 

Has  appreciated  slightly. 

Good  to  choice   1  10  @1  15 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Good  to  choice   1  75@2  10 

FLOUR. 

California,  Family  Extras    4  20  @  4  45 

Bak  rs'  Extras    4  10  @  4  20 

Oregon  and  Washington,  Family. . .  3  50  @  3  75 
Bakers'   3  50  ®  4  00 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Millers'  prices  to  wholesale  dealers: 

Bran,  V  ton   18  00@19  CO 

Middlings   22  00@24  CO 

Shorts,  California    19  00@19  50 

Barley,  Rolled   25  00@26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   30  00(8)31  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@31  50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
A  few  sales  of  choicest  wheat  hay  at 
$16.50  during  the  past  week  are  reported; 
but  indications  are  that  the  market  has 
about  reached  the  upward  limit. 


Choice  Wheat  Hay   15  5T@16  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   14  00@I5  00 

Other  grades  same   11  00®13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat     it  00®14  00 

Tame  Oat   10  10813  00 

Second  QiaHty  Oat   9  00@11  50 

Barley  and  Oat   9  00®  11  00 

Alfalfa   9  00@11  50 

Straw,  V  bale   45®  SO 

BEANS. 

We  doubt  the  report  that  all  the  yield 
of  this  year  has  been  secured  by  the  deal- 
ers. The  natural  effect  of  such  a  report© 
on  individual  and  isolated  growers  would 
be  to  assist  dealers  in  getting  such  control, 
which  would  justify  it  from  their  stand- 
point. Beans  will  go  up,  and  growers  who 
have  them  and  can  easily  do  so  will  do 
well  to  hold  them  a  while  longer.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  stock  of  red  kidney 
beans  (here  In  the  city)  Is  In  the  hands  of 
one  dealer. 

Prices  to  producers  for  choice  round  and  carload 
lots  on  wharf,  city : 

Pea,  100  lbs   8  25   @3  50 

Small  White   3  15  OS  30 

Lady  Washington   2  75  @3  10 

Pinks   2  40  ®2  75 

Bayos   2  SO  @2  85 

Red  Kidney   4  CO  ®4  50 

Llmas   4  25  ®4  35 

Black-eye  Beans   3  85  ®4  10 

Garbanzos,  large   2  50  @2  85 

PEAS. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Green  Peas,  California   1  85  ®2  00 

Niles  Peas   2  50  9  

SEEDS. 

For  choice  seed  to  producers,  dealers  quote: 

Alfalfa,  Cal   10  50@ll  50 

Flax     2  ••<■  2>4 

The  following  are  selling  at: 

Broom  Corn,  fl  ton  12  00@I5  00 

Canary,  In  original  packages    I  ,  a  4* 

Rape   IV®  2X 

Hemp   3X®  4 

POTATOES. 

The  situation  remains  practically  un- 
changed, except  that  a  good  demand  is 
reported  for  Early  Rose  for  seed. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   90  @  1  10 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  V 

cental   40  ®  55 

River  Reds,  nominal,  ft  sack..   40  ®  50 

Merced  Sweet,  V  cental  1  25  ®   

Oregon  and  Yakima   75  @  1  05 

Early  Rose   75  ®  85 

VEGETABLES. 

The  suggestion  that  tomatoes  from  Los 
Angeles  sell  better  in  crates  than  In 
boxes,  having  less  competition  in  the 
former  package,  is  worth  the  while  of 
growers  to  consider. 

Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  Lima,  V  tt>   6  @  7* 

Beans,  String,  fib   8  ®  11 

Beans.  Wax   8  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. .     50  ®  75 

Celery,  May  Field,  V  doz   50  ®  — 

Sprouts..*.   5  ®  — 

Egg  Plant   10  ®  12* 

Garlic,  »  lb   2  ®  2* 

Onions,  large  select,  ft  cental   75  ®  85 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  *  lb   5  ®  7 

Peppers,  Chile,  *  box...   60  ®  75 

Peppers,  Bell  H  box   60  ®  75 

Squash,  Summer   1  25  ®  1  50 

Squtsb.  Marrowfat,  V  sack   40  ®  50 

Squash,  Hubbard,  V  sack   40  ®  50 

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  f,  sack  50  ®  65 
Tomatoes,  V  large  box   75  @  1  50 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

The  market  for  large  hogs  and  for 
calves  is  rather  better;  for  sheep  hardly 
as  good  as  last  week. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  roallzed  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  *  lb   7  ®  7* 

Beef,  cows   6  ®7 

Veal,  large,*  B>   8*®  9 

Veal,  small,  V  lb  9  @10 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8*c;  wethers   8*®  9 

Lamb,  *  lb   9*®10 

Hogs,  dressed  8*@  »* 

Dealers  are  quot.ng  prices  to  p-oducers  for  first 
quality  live  stock,  less  50%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  bouses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers   ....8*®  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  7* 

Thin  Cows   4  ®  5 

Calves,  large   4*®  6 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)    5  ®  5* 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)    :<',•>  3* 

Wethers   S%®  4 

Lambs,  yearlings,*  lb  (live  weight)         4  ®  4* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  150  to  250  lbs   6'4@  8?» 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs  —  ®  

Hogs,  feeders   6  @  

Hogs,  country  dressed    7*®  1% 

GAME 

Has  been  plentiful,  but  a  good  demand  has 
maintained  prices.  In  quotations  not 
given  there  has  been  no  change  since  last 
week. 

Mallard   S  0094  00 

Sprigs   2  50®3  00 

Widgeon   1  50*2  00 

Small   1  15®1  50 

Teal   1  75(0,2  00 

Black  Jacks   1  25®i  50 

Hare   1  26®  1  50 

Gray  Geese   8  00@3  60 

Snipes,  English   2  60O  

Terrapin   2  00*6  00 
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POULTRY. 

Part  of  last  week  the  poultry  market 
was  good  for  growers  and  prices  firm;  but 
for  the  last  few  days  demand  has  been 
less,  rather  demoralizing  prices.  Turkeys 
have  been  in  light  receipt.  Some  have 
gone  into  cold  storage.  Present  demand 
is  sharp  for  live  turkeys,  but  is  expected 
to  move  toward  dressed.  Fancy  young 
stock  only  in  other  lines  finds  ready  sale. 
It  is  expected  that  Christmas  market  will 
be  about  the  same  as  that  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing, with  only  eight  or  ten  cars  of  Eastern 
against  sixteen  or  seventeen  last  year. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  from  lV4to2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2Y,  lbs.;  fryers,  2Vt  to  3  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  oyer  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 
Dealers  quote  prices  for 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  ^  lb   16  @  18 

Turkeys,  alive,  Gobblers,  $  lb   16  ®  18 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens   17  @  20 

Turkeys,  dressed,  gobblers   17  @  20 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  50  <g5  00 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @6  50 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small  to  medium    3  00  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  $*  dozen   5  00  (26  50 

Geese,  $  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  00  @1  12H 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  @2  00 

BUTTER. 

The  market  for  California  butter  has 
been  in  a  weak  condition  the  past  week, 
which  is  perhaps  but  natural  to  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  stocks  unequally 
distributed  between  dealers.  Low  grade 
and  Eastern  stocks  have  not  been  plentiful 
for  some  time. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 

Creamery,  extras,  f*  lb   29  @31 

Creamery,  firsts   28  @28V4 

Dairy   27  @28K 

Store,  nominal,  Cold  Storage  27  @29 

Western  27  @29 

EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  35  @36 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  33H@34 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22  <&27 

Eastern   22  @27W 

CHEESE 

Cheese  had  an  upward  tendency, 
Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   15!4@16!4 

California,  good  to  choloe   14M@I5 

California,  "Young  Americas"   16tf@  

Eastern     17  @17H 

HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 

The  bulk  of  California  productd  honey  is  sold 
for  Eastern  solpment  In  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bottom  price.  Small  lots  of  choice 
honey  lhat  oan  be  used  In  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  delivery  point 
subject  to  agreement  for  comb: 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  65/, 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  &H 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®  4% 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  ltK@12Vi 

Light  Amber  10  ©11 

Dark  Comb  5  0  6% 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choice,  light,  «  lb  26  ®27y, 

Strictly  fancy  light  29  @30 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washington  and  Oregon  25  @56 

Sacramento  24  @25 

Russian  River  &%@25 

Sonoma  25  @27 

WOOL. 

Defectives  are  now  in  good  demand. 
Dealers'  prices  are: 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  @16 

Mountain,  free  10  ®12 

Plains,  defective   7  @9 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Jobbing  quotations  are: 
Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  554®  53£ 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   f>H®  6 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  5y,@  5* 

San  Quentln  Bags,  *  100    5  55@— 

Wool  Sacks,  IDs  34  @35 

Woolsacks,  M  lbs  31  ®32 

Fleece  Twine   7Vi@  8 

Gunnies  13  @14 

Bean  Bags   *\®  5 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton,  three  qualities          6,  6Vf,  7 

Fruit  Sacks,  Jute   6  @  7H 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  in  all  lines  is  very  dull. 
Persimmons  and  Tangerine  oranges  are 
abundant  and  a  drug. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 

Apples,  fancy,  <p  4-tler  box   1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box..  60®  85 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  *50-lb  box.      25®  60 

Raspberries,  *  chest   6  00®12  00 

Pears,  Winter  Nells   50®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  *  box   40®  75 

Persimmons,  ¥  box  or  crate   60®  60 

Pomegranates,  according  to  box   90®  2  25 

Quinces,  *  box     40®  60 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  V  chest..  IS  00@15  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   8  50®  5  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
Jobbing  quotations  are: 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50- B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fancy,  7  ®  7S4 

Apples,  standard  to  choice   5  ®  6 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  @  4% 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,     lb  6  @  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @  %Vt 

Figs,  10-tb.  box  80  @1  15 

Nectarines,  f  lb   5  @  6% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  @  7H 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  ®  53£ 

Pears,  halves   5  ®\0y, 

Plums,  pitted   5  @  6 

Plums,  unpitted,  $  ft   1  hi®  2% 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4V4®  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2\@3c;  40-50s,  5H@5Hc; 
50-60s,  4H@l*c;  60-TOs,  3H@3tfc;  70-80S,  2%®3; 
8O-90S,  2H@2Mc;  90-lOOs,  l%®2c. 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   6%®  7 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  $  lb   4%®  5H 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  auction  company  held  its  first  ses- 
sion Monday  of  this  week  and  sold  six 
carloads  of  fruit,  which  brought  for 
V  ancy  Navels,  $1.5C@$2  25  per  box;  Choice, 
$1.35@$1.75;  Standard,  75c@J1.40;  Choice 
Seedlings,  75c@$l.  These  are  much  higher 
than  the  opening  prices  of  1901. 

Prices  given  below  are  for  ordinary 
commission  sales: 
Commission  prices: 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  ¥  box   2  00@2  50 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice  1  25®1  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings   1  00®  1  25 

Tangerines,  according  to  box  size   75@2  00 

Jaffas   1  S5@l  50 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  $  box   2  00@2  50 

California,  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,     box   4  00a4  50 

Grape  Fruit    2  00@3  00 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices  are : 

California  Almonds,  shelled   25  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  u  '4®i-V4 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9tf@l0 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   VA®  1% 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  5  @  6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5  ®7 

Walnuts,  soft  shell,  $  lb  11H@13 

Walnuts,  standard,  *  ft   9%@ll% 

HIDES  AND  TALLOW. 
There  is  a  very  fair  demand  for  hides, 
especially  calf  skins;  and  indications  of  a 
settlement  of  the  strike. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Features  af  the  week  outside  our  regu- 
lar line  of  quotations  in  this  market  have 
been  a  drop  of  Jc  on  hams  and  lc  on 
bacon,  the  rise  of  60%  in  the  wholesale 
and  from  16%  to  20%  on  the  retail  price 
of  sugar,  and  a  second  large  importation 
of  structural  steel  for  building  purposes 
by  ship  from  foreign  countries. 

Corning  Observer:  "An  order  has  been 
received  for  a  shipment  of  25,000  sacks  of 
wheat.  J.  L.  Gladden  has  commenced  to 
fill  the  order." 

Our  friends  will  do  us  a  favor  by  asking 
by  letter  for  any  marketing  information 
which  they  desire  and  do  not  find  in  our 
reports.  

New  subscriptions  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  news  agency  at  Dinuba, 
the  postmistress  at  Orosi  and  the  post- 
master at  Reedley  receive  them  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  2.  1902. 

714,854  — Window  Shade  Bracket— J.  C.  Barker, 

Seattle,  Wash. 
714,755  —Locating  Water— F.  H.  Brown,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
714,777.— Snat  Hook— C.  A.  Buck,  S.  F. 
714,678.— Vehicle  Pole  Cap— B.  M.  Davis,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
714,686  —Show  Case— W.  G.  Fl  nt,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
715,060.— Brake— R.  B.  Hain,  Loi  Angeles,  Cal. 
715,066 —Thresher— W.  A.  Hesse.  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
714.695  -  Traction  Device— A.  A.  Honey,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

714,915.— Car  Brake  Lever— W.  C.  Keithly,  S.  F. 
715,095.— Depth  Indicator-H.  S  Lathrop,  S.  F. 
714  922.— Wrench— W.  Lee,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
714,809.-Nut  Lock— J.  H.  Leonard,  Woodland, 
Cal. 

714,719.— Jar  Closurk— J.  M.  Long  Jr.,  S.  F. 
714,929.— Gas  Generator— W.  S.  May,  Clifton, 
Ariz. 

714,936.— Fork  Crowns— Muller  &  Jackson,  Oak- 
land, l  al. 

715,122  —Checking  Apparatus— A.  Nelson.  S.  F. 
715,141.— Oil  Well  Water  Check— W.  Plotts, 

Whittier,  Cal. 
714,961. — Ejector— T.  S.  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
715,224  —Educational  Appliance— C.  E.  Whee- 

land,  Seattle,  Wash. 
714.985.— Oil  Burner— J.  M.  WIshart,  Pasadena, 

Cal. 

714,989.— Grappling  Tool— H.  A  Worthington, 

Los  Ange  es,  Cal 
715,188.— Stove— R.  Young,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

For  Beef. — Hanford  Journal:  Cattle 
for  beef  are  being  shipped  in  by  the  train 
load,  and  still  there  is  plenty  of  feed  for 
more. 


test x t 


If  you  have  any  doubt 

about  the  penetrating  and 
preserving  qualities  of  P  &  B 
Paint,  we  wish  you  would 
test  it.  Give  it  every  satis- 
factory test  your  work  re- 
quires, compare  it  with  othef 
paints  and  try  it  with  acids, 
cold,  heat,  smoke  and  every 
other  destructive  agency. 

P  &  B  Paint  is  used  by 
every  large  mine,  railway 
company,  construction  com- 
panies, electrical  works, 
breweries  and  manufacturing 
concerns  all  over  the  world. 

Send  for  booklet. 
Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

Il6  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal, 
312  W  Fifth  St.,  LosMngeles 
Pioneer  Bik,  Seattle,  Wash. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa- 1 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


OUR  EXCELSIOR  ADJUSTABLE  ROUND-HOOP  TANK 

(  Patented  ) 

Costs  no  more,  is  easier  to  set  up  and  is  far  superior 
to  the  old  style  flat-hoop  tanks  for  any  purpose. 
They  need  no  water  cbanne  s  or  perishable  devices 
for  keeping  the  staves  wet  They  are  always  tight. 
The  hoops  are  of  steel  and  tighten  with  a  monkey 
wrench.  They  have  an  upset  thread  end  6  iDches 
long.  Each  hoop  has  from  2  to  6  lugs  or  shoes,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  tank.  Send  for  price  list  of  stock 
sizes. 


The  Excelsior  Redwood  Co. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

Fourth  and  Channel  Sts.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C.  A.  HOOPER  &  CO.,  Agents, 

304  FRONT  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dc  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  price  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies—the most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 


DROP  C8   A   POSTAL.  CARD  TO-DAY.: 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $1?0 

ALSO 


JACKSON 

IP 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  riACHINE  WORKS 

201  North  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


-4-11    Market    St.    San  Francisco- 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

Vl/I  LffllNGTON,    DELaui  ARE. 

Mnnufacturers  of  GUNPQWDRRt 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,     Black  Sporting,     Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

C.  A.  HA1GHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Tuttle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lame- 
ness, curbs,  splints,  con- 
tracted cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder, pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
^guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book,  "Veterinary  Experience"  FREE.  • 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  33  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Man. 

4R7  O'Fnrrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

i:.  —  .ir.  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  a-cnnlne  hut  Turtle's 
Avoid  all  hlisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


The  Liquidation  of  the  Prune  Association. 

W.  T.  Lyon,  C.  W.  Childs  and  E.  T. 
Pettit,  with  their  attorney,  J.  R. 
Welch,  went  to  the  offices  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Association  in  San  Jose,  on 
Dec.  11,  and  presented  to  its  officers 
2580  requests  to  dissolve  the  Associa- 
tion and  appoint  the  three  first-named 
persons  as  liquidators  to  wind  up  the 
affairs  of  the  Association.  A  neatly 
bound  bundle  about  3  feet  in  length  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Welch  in  behalf  of 
the  liquidators  to  Secretary  Pollard 
with  an  affidavit  of  Frank  C.  Scherrer, 
his  clerk,  that  copies  of  such  request 
had  been  filed  with  Henry  A.  Pfister, 
the  county  clerk.  Notice  was  also 
served  on  the  treasurer  not  to  pay  any 
further  drafts  or  orders  on  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

When  Mr.  Wood  arrived  at  the  offices 
of  the  Association,  the  request  was 
presented  to  him  as  the  head  executive 
officer  of  the  Association.  Jackson 
Hatch,  attorney  for  the  Association, 
was  present  at  this  meeting  and  ad- 
vised the  president  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  for  December  17 
at  11  a.  m.  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  officers  should  turn  over  its  affairs 
to  Messrs.  Lyon,  Pettit  and  Childs  or 
resist  the  liquidation. 

On  next  Wednesday  the  liquidators 
are  invited  to  appear  before  the  Board 
and  present  their  formal  claim  and  de- 
mand for  the  possession  of  the  books 
and  property  of  the  Association.  The 
general  impression  prevails  that  the 
officers  and  directors  will  not  resist  the 
plan  of  liquidation  so  overwhelmingly 
sanctioned  by  the  members. 

Until  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  matters 
were  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  The 
liquidators  claim  that  all  powers  of  the 
Association  have  ceased  by  their  filing 
with  the  president  and  secretary  the 
requests  of  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members,  and  also  placing  a  record 
of  such  filing  in  the  county  clerk's 
office. 

Important  Dairy  Convention. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Creamery  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
former  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange, 
40  California  street,  San  Francisco,  on 
December  26-27,  1902.  There  will  be 
four  sessions  full  of  interesting  ad- 
dresses and  discussions.  The  opening 
will  be  at  9:10  a.  m.  Friday,  Dec.  26. 

The  final  one  of  four  butter  contests 
being  conducted  by  the  Association  will 
take  place  at  the  Convention  and  will 
be  open  for  all  creamery  operators  to 
enter.  In  addition  to  the  champion- 
ship prizes  offered  for  the  highest  and 
second  highest  average  scores  in  the 
four  contests,  cash  prizes  amounting  to 
$125  will  be  divided  pro  rata  among 
25%  of  all  the  entries  in  this  final  con- 
test who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Wm.  H.  Saylor,  secretary,  114  Califor- 
nia street,  will  send  circulars  of  the 
Convention  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 


Readers  will  welcome  to  our  adver- 
tising columns  the  announcement  of 
C.  B.  Carrington  of  Haywards.  Mr. 
Carrington  has  the  distinction  of  own- 
ing the  White  Leghorn  "  Oakland" — 
the  highest  scoring  cock  of  the  recent 
Oakland  show. 


The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  has 
opened  a  large  store  and  warehouse 
at  33  Market  street,  San  Francisco, 
where  a  full  line  of  poultry  keepers' 
specialties  will  be  found. 


Alfalfa  Seed  Near  Tulare  Lake. 

To  the  Editor:— Seed  raised  near 
Tulare  lake  is  in  brisk  demand,  as  the 
lake  seed  is  always  free  from  foul  seed. 
Mr.  Amazira  Clark,  from  near  Reedley, 
was  at  Hanford  last  week  and  bought 
of  Dr.  Dixon  half  a  ton  of  seed,  for 
which  he  paid  9}  cents  per  pound.  J. 
Goldman  was  in  Hanford  wanting  to 
buy  seed.  Robert  Dougherty  sold  one 
ton  of  seed  to  J.  W.  McCord;  price, 
8  cents,  in  grain  sacks.  We  hear  of 
some  enormous  yields  of  seed  from  the 
Summit  Lake  country.  There  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  land  seeded  to  alfalfa 
on  Tulare  lake  this  season.  Seed  is 
high,  but  alfalfa  pays  to  raise  on  land 
suited  for  it.  All  over  the  fields  on  the 
lake  is  to  be  seen  the  young  volunteer 
alfalfa  coming  up.  This  is  one  advan- 
tage of  the  lake  country  for  alfalfa. 
It  reseeds,  and  there  are  alfalfa  fields 
that  have  been  sown  fifteen  years  and 
are  still  a  good  stand. 

Hanford.  Subscriber. 


HONESTY 

has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  I  look 
upon  the  success  of  my  Health  Tablets  as 
evidence  that  honesty  is  what  the  people 
want.  This  remedy  has  been  advertised 
very  little,  but  the  goods,  being  honestly 
made,  have  been  recommended  by  people 
until  the  sales  run  into  the  millions.  I 
have  confidence  in  mankind  as  I  have  in 
my  remedy,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  treat 
you  fairly  you  will  treat  me  the  same.  I 
have  taken  chances  in  thousands  of  cases 
of  dealing  with  people  whom  I  trusted  to 
their  honor  to  pay  me  after  they  have 
been  convinced  that  my  remedy  is  all  that 
I  claim  for  it.  I  am  now  going  to  make 
the  same  liberal  offer  to  you.  Just  drop 
me  a  postal  card  and  I  will  send  you  a  full 
size  package  of  my  Health  Tablets  and 
you  need  not  pay  for  them  until  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  are  the 
best  remedy  you  have  ever  tried,  for  the 
ailments  for  which  I  recommend  them.  It 
is  a  common  saying:  "Take  Baldwin's 
Health  Tablets  to-night  and  you  will  be 
well  to-morrow. "  It  is  true,  so  write  me 
to-day  and  I  will  endeavor  to  send  you  the 
tablets  to-morrow. 

EDWARD  L.  BALDWIN, 
8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Special  attention  to  buying  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise for  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from 
San  Francisco.  Christmas  shopping  promptly  at- 
tended to.  Write  for  prices  and  further  informa- 
tion.  Bank  references. 


ROOT.  B. 

519  Mission  St.,  Rocm  406, 


BrtIRD, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


iffi 

RACE 

If  You  Have 

never  used  Pane  Fence,  take  the  Judement  or 

over  500, 000  f  amiere,  and  try  Just  one  roll  of  It. 

PA  UK  WOVEN  IV I  UK  KEJiCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  VI  1(11. 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull 

Strong,  Chicken- 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholmalt 
Prlen.   Fnllj  H'irrulrd.  Catalog  Free 

COILED  SPRING  FKNt'K  CO. 
Box  -iU.i.      WuichuUr,  Indiana,  U.  8.  A. 


ircasKKl  FENCE! 

r.ov.v.nvai 

inftimnn 


H0G  CATTlr  POULTRY!NETTING 


WESTjCOAST;  WIRE1*,  IRON  i  WORKS 

I9  FR  EMONT  ST  .SAM  FRANCISCO.  ''. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWK 
TREES 


BT  OXE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  poclcetknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftlmber  on 
any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  MORE  timber  with  itthan 
2 men  in  any  other  way.  and  do  it  EASIER.  227 .000  In  use.  Send 
for  FltF'E  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  uitlmonlali  *rom  thouwn'ii.  Flrtt  ordar  Btcurat  aceacT.  Addrai 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

&»-&;•&»  No.  JefferaoB  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

D  |  I  DT  I  I  D  p  CURED  while  you  work.  You 
•  »  \J  i  I  \J  1»  C  pay  <4  when  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800.  Westbrook,  Maine. 


THE 

SHARPLES  SEPARATOR, 

W"ihj  T"buIar  bow'.  is  guaranteed  to 
yield  the  farmer  a  b%  greater  profit 
on  his  investment  than  any  other 
separator  will  yield. 

It  gets  more  and 
better  cream. 

It  makes  more  and 
better  butter. 

It  takes  less  time 
and  labor. 

It  turns  more  easily 
and  cleans  more  easi- 
ly. 

It  requires  less  oil 
and  fewer  repairs; 

all  because  It  Is  so  simple  In  construction  and 
so  perfectly  made.  Oct  free  catalogue  No  131 
SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  B.  SHAUPI.FS 

t  l.lca»o.  III.  We,t  Che.ter,  Pa. 

rau  can  Asm  a  SharpUt  btfort  you  pay  for  it. 


"Canton  Clipper"  2  Fnrrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-lnch.  12-lnch  and  14-inch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  A  CO.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  Inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


YOURTREEaV 


'  WHEN  HUNCRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  Easy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buy.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  Its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  processof  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


youh  FURS 

and  SHEEP  PELTS  to 

McMillan  fur  a  wool  go.. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


Telepnone  Main  ivu. 
B  1  a  k  •  ,  JY\  o  f  M  1 1   cfc  Tovunm 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  SS-B7-89-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE,  Loi  Angelea. 
BLAKE  afar  ALL  A  OO  ....Portland.  O'. 


Not  to  be  compared  to  the  or<1inarv  Prosno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  In  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3)i-foot,  4-foot  and  5-foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


-  > 

8  1) 


"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Sulky  Plow. 

14-lnch  or  18-!nch. 
HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-lnch.  5-foot  20-lnch.  8-foot  20- Inch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   8AN  FRANCISCO 


An  extra  sieel  share  with 
each  plow.   Very  hlgn 
steel  landslde.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Bine  Jay"  Plow,  Stnbble. 

10-lnch,  11-lnch.  12-lnch  and  14-lnch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 


( 


K  ENT  UCKY 


"Kentucky"  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8-foot,  10-foot  and  12-foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
HOOKER  &  CO..,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"South  Bend"  Chilled  Plow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCI8CO. 


CURE  „YZe',f  CANCER 

Safe— Sure— No  Humbug.  Remedy,  with  full  di- 
rections, by  mail,  t2;  or,  formula,  $4.  Address,  The 
Anthony  Cancer  Co.,  536  Third  St.,  San  Franclsoo. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Duihams  competing:.  F.  H  Burke 
30  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

FOR  SALE — One  registered  Jersey  bull  6  months 
old.   Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  — Percheron  stallion,  Ave  years  old, 
weight  1850  pounds,  color  dark  steel  grey,  sired  by 
the  best  imported  stock  in  the  State.  This  animal 
is  a  perfpet  specimen  of  his  class.  F.  E.  Behr- 
man,  Alvarado,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  <S  UUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

A.  J.C.C.  J  ERSE  YS.  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Matlliard,  San  Qeronlmo,  Marin  Co.,  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  BULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver,  Antelope,  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.  J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale 


SWINE. 


CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Thor- 
oughbred large  English  Berkshire  swine,  from 
imported  and  Eastern  stock.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SUTTON  BKOS.,  Lodi,  Cal.  Bargains  on  Regist'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 

J.  L.  BOURLAND.  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WA1TE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SWEEPSTAKE8  herd,  State  Fair  1902.  Poland- 
Chinas.   Llndgren  &  Sons,  Klngsburg,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  tB  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles,  Oal.  Bstabllahed  In  1876. 


P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHIN A8,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


C.  B.  CARKINGTON  Haywards. Cal.  WhiteLeg- 
horns— 1st  prizes  at  State  Fair  and  Oakland. 


BREEDERS'  Co-onerative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dress Cottonwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove,  Cai. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum 
Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


MEAT  MEAL.— Best  quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  eggs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES    CO.,  Los  Angeies.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


DON'T  STOP  NOW.  My  system  of  feeding  en- 
ables you  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  ALL 
\  EAR  ROUND.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Geo.  H.  Croley.  508  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Cal.   Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Breeders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls. 

1317  Castro  St.,  Oakland,  Cal.  Manuf'rs  of  Pacific 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   Send  for  Catalogue. 


F^OR  SALE! 
50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.    Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

RANCH  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 
Address  J  AS.  W.  McCORD,  HANFORD,  CAL 


inFAl    IN  NAME. 
IULrtL  IN  ACTION. 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


Don't  Pay  Double. 

We'll  sell  you  a  better  hatcher 
for  the  money  than  any  other 
incubator  concern  on  earth.  New  i  m- 
proved  regulator,  that  can't  get  out 
of  order.    Big  l>ook-20U  llluamtloni  free. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  Oblo. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re- vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTER. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaee  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine  ;   4  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 

Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 
even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACKLEGINE 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETAUTMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.   Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


EACH  DOSE 
SEPARATE. 


Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use. 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $6.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outfit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

CHICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW  RANCH,  SAH  AHSEIMO.  MARIIf  CO.,  CAL. 

ALL  THE  LEADING  FAMILIES  OF  THE  BREED. 

Every  Sire  directly  imported  from  Herds  of  the  Greatest  Eastern  Breeders. 

Large  Nnmber  of  Officially  Tested  Cows.   Bull  Calves  from  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 

Correspondence  and  personal  Inspection  invited.     R.  M.  HOTALINO,  431  Jackson  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  having  the  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  the  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  the  State  Fair,  which  is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL.  GOLD  MEDAL  for  ex- 
cellence of  exhibit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  first-class  animals  in 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  slock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 


SESSIONS  &  CO 


Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


MIDLAND  FEED. 


THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 
POULTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
TEN  BRANDS— Each  for  a  specific  purpose.  Each  one  complete  in  itself— NO  ACCESSORIES, 
intelligent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.  Improper  feeding  does  not.  It  costs  no 
more  to  feed  right  than  wrong.  The  nutritive  ration  must  be  balanced  to  meet  specific  requirements. 
Our  booklet,  "The  Science  of  Poultry  Feeding,"  tells  you  all  about  it.  We  will  also  send  you,  on  re- 
quest, our  booklet  '-Poultry  Fattening  Perfected,"  which  describes  our  new  Poultry  Cramming 
Machine  and  method  of  use;  also  trough  feeding,  and  our  special  brand  of  Grenadier  Meal;  the  only 
Perfect  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
posted.  THE  PETALUn A  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents.  PETALUMA.  CAL. 


Emery's  Poultry  Foods  arc  sold  by  all  dealers  and 
commission  men  because  they  are  the  BEST 

ii— i  -nnrn — rvrrr   by  Mai 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Machine 

Thomson  &  Evans 
Steam  Pumps. 

DEEP  WELL 
and 

POWER  PUMPS. 


Works. 


MARINE  ENGINES. 


SHIP  and  STEAMBOAT 
WORK. 


PIPE  CUTTING,  Etc. 


183-185-187  Fremont  St 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK    J\.  mBCHAJVl, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


S!i  Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-! 


FOOt. 


FRESNO    AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


BAILEY'9 

Hydraulic  Ram. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
Bailey's  is  .always  successful. 
He  guarantees  It.  It  Is  the  most 
simple,  durable, efficientand  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
house  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 
No.  50  to 

PRICE  W.  BAILEY. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FLEMING 


LUMP 


Easily  and  thoroughly  cored- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.   No  cure*  do  4 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abBO-  ] 
lute  cuie  of  Lump.Taw,  free  if  ' 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  00.  I 
Fleming  BroH.,  chfimietfl,  I 
Onion  Stock  Tarda,     Chicago,  111.  . 


PRINTINP  We  furD'sh  all  stock  and  do  printing 
1  nil.  i  1 »  U .  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 
40  cts.,  500  $1.25,  1000  $1.75.  Bill  heads,  note  heads, 
cards,  tags,  etc.,  at  same  price.  Samples  of  work 
free.  Pacific  Commercial  Co.,  325  Davis  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Tulare  County's  Orange  Belt. 

There  are  5455  acres  in  citrus  fruits 
planted  in  Tulare  county,  says  the  Por- 
terville  Enterprise,  of  which  2000  acres 
are  in  bearing,  and  from  which  about 
900  carloads  were  shipped  last  season. 
The  net  profits  averaged  about  $350 
per  car,  which  makes  a  total  of 
$315,000  profit  for  the  citrus  crop  of 
last  season.  This  averages  about  $157 
per  acre  for  the  Tulare  county  acreage 
in  bearing. 

Of  the  total  acreage  planted  of  all 
ages,  4100  acres  are  in  Washington 
Navel,  175  acres  are  seedling,  150  acres 
are  Valencia  Late,  950  acres  are  in 
lemons  and  about  75  acres  are  in  tan- 
gerines, pomelos,  etc.  The  acreage  is 
distributed  through  the  thermal  belt 
as  follows ;  Porterville  1550  acres, 
Lindsay  1800  acres,  Exeter  1080  acres, 
Lemon  Cove  600  acres,  Antelope 
Heights  350  acres,  Antelope  Valiey  50 
acres  and  Orosi  15  acres.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that  about  800  acres  were 
planted  to  citrus  fruits  last  spring. 

The  estimated  yield  for  1902-03  is 
given  as  1300  carloads,  while  five  years 
hence  it  is  thought  there  will  easily  be 
from  3500  to  4000  cars  shipped. 


A  Warm  Belt  in  the  Marysville  Buttes. 

Everyone  who  has  driven  about  in 
the  night  in  this  region,  says  the  Grid- 
ley  Herald,  has  experienced  the  pecu- 
liar phenomenon  of  running  into  a 
warm  belt  where  the  air  is  very  hot 
and  often  oppressive.  It  is  especially 
common  in  the  flat  plains  country  of 
this  valley.  No  really  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  it  has  been  made,  as  it  oc- 
curs when  there  is  wind  blowing  as 
well  as  during  occasions  of  calm.  The 
lines  dividing  the  hot  and  cool  areas 
are  sharply  defined,  and  in  going  15 
feet  the  difference  is  very  marked. 

W.  A.  Rhinehart,  of  the  Pugh  ranch 
in  the  Butte  mountains,  relates  that  in 
the  canyon  leading  up  to  his  place 
there  is  such  a  belt  that  is  not  only 
constant  in  its  temperature,  but  is 
particularly  noticeable  in  winter.  The 
warm  belt  is  about  100  yards  wide,  and 
he  says  it  is  his  frequent  custom  when 
riding  home  on  cold  nights  to  stop  his 
horse  when  he  reaches  the  place  and 
warm  up.  He  has  never  explored  the 
place  to  get  any  idea  of  the  linear  ex- 
tent of  the  warm  belt,  but  he  has 
passed  through  there  dozens  of  times 
in  the  night  and  he  notices  that  the 
temperature  begins  to  raise  at  a  cer- 
tain point  on  every  occasion,  and  it 
continues  until  he  has  driven  about  100 
yards,  when  the  temperature  drops  to 
the  normal  point. 


1  HE  KIND  OF  SEEDS  THAT  YIELD 

Like  everything  else  there  are  good  seeds  and 
bad  seeds.  Seeds  that  grow  ami  seeds  that  don't 
grow;  seeds  that  yield  and  seeds  thai  don't  yield, 
and  a  little  thought  given  now  to  the  selection  or 
the  seed  you'll  need,  will  be  found  time  well 
spent,  though  realized  much  better  at  the  harvest 
If  you  select  the  world-famed  Ferry's  Seeds  the 
kind  that  always  yield.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
Ferry's  Seeds  have  been  known  and  sown  wher- 
ever good  crops  are  grown,  until  farmer  and  gar- 
dener alike,  have  learned  to  depend  upon  tnetr 
wooderful  growing  and  yleldlDg  dualities,  year 
after  year,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Unfortunately  the  seed  business  seems  to  afford 
a  means  for  many  unscrupulous  people,  who  aim 
to  blind  the  unwary  to  quality,  through  littleness 
of  price  and  boastful  claims;  who  in  reality  have 
nothing  to  substantiate  their  claims,  no  reputa- 
tion at  stake,  no  past  record  as  proof.  It  is  belter 
to  pay  a  lltt'e  more  for  the  seed  and  be  assured  of 
a  great  deal  more  at  the  harvest  by  sowing  Ferry 
Seeds  The  1903  Seed  Annual  wbi»h  is  sent  free, 
postpaid,  will  be  found  unusually  interesting  and 
instructive.  Write  for  it  to-day.  Address.  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Black  I.'-e  Ik  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  tak'ng  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


More  Oil  on  Roads— Chino  Cham- 
pion: The  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Mon- 
day apportioned  $20,000  of  the  road  money 
from  the  present  fiscal  year's  taxes  to  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  oil  for 
the  county  roads  during  the  year. 


A  Word  or  Good  Connsel  —When  days  are 
bleak  and  nights  are  long  and  cold,  keep  Perry 
Davis'  Painkiller  in  the  house.  It  is  your  faithful 
friend,  as  it  was  your  parents'  friend.  External 
and  internal  use. 


Proposed  New  County.— The  Los 
Banos  Enterprise  is  advocating  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  portions  of  Stanislaus, 
Merced  and  Fresno  counties  west  of  the 
San  Joaquin  river  into  a  new  county. 
There  is  no  natural  obstacle  to  it. 


Write  for  Catalogue  of  TRICYCLES,  WHEEL 
CHAIRS  and  INVALID  APPLIANCES. 
Chairs  sold,  rented  and  exchanged. 
Ert/VIES    TRICYCLE    CO  , 

2018  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


No  Smoke  Honse.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Spd<1  fur  cir- 
cular.  E.  hrauwr  &  Uro.,  .Hilton,  Pa> 


Let  Us  Thresh  the 
Matter  Out 

No  Potash— No  Fruit 

No  Phosphoric  Acid    No  Seeds 

No  Nitrogen  -No  Leaves 

These  three 
things  must 
be  supplied 
to  your  soil. 

Write  to  us 
and  we  will 
send  you 
some  books 
giving  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO  ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast 


SPRAYANDWHITEWASH  PUMPS 0FALL  K,NDS 
i jmROYAL  PUMP  BEATS  THE  WORLD. 

*  SAt/l  EASY  TO  OPERATE  ~ 

W»  Standard  spot dPump 


GOODS-HOSE-NOZZLES  ETC 

1  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE,  MAILED  FREE. 


W00DIN  &LITTLE  312-314 MARKET 


PORTABLE  BUILDINGS, 

SIZE    ISO.  23. 

We  carry  ten  stock  sizes. 
Special  sizes  to  order. 
Substantial  and  built  entirely  of 
wood. 

Roofs  covered  with  best  material. 
Anyone  can  set  them  up. 


Send  for  Illvtlrated  Catalogue  irilh  P,  ices, 
She',  Weightt,  e  c 


Next  time  we  will  show  a  larger  house. 


BURNHAM-STANDEFORD  CO.. 

Manufacturers. 

Washington  St.  bet.  1st  and  2nd, 
OAKLAND.  CAL. 
San  Francisco  Office.  40  New  Montgomery  St. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Orange  Fertilizers. 

Grape  Fertilizers, 

Prune  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate   of  Soda, 

Sulphate   of  Potash. 

Superphosphate,  Etc. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  32-PAGE  CATALOGUE  AND  SPRAYING  CALENDAR,  FREE. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  St*.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 


W.  &  F* 


STICKY 
PAINT. 


Not  perfect,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  in  the  market.  Cheap.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  Injury  to  trees.  Sold  by  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered  of  makers. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &  ROOFING  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


C~"m  1r^?  |-<  ]  I— «  ]  ^Si  I — €  Z\  I^""     PO?'l)KKRI)l»8°,o'ArJ8TIC  SODA 

^ — ^  ■         m     '  m  '  *    ~  M — * •*     »■  *    ^  ■  ™-    PTJKB  POTASH. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  Ik  |Q~  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  SU  San  Francisco.  Sal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  a'e  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NURSERIES  PASADENA,  CAL. 

BERRY  PLANTS  for  Sale. 

500,000  strawberry  —  Arizona  Everbearing 
ftxcelslor,  Lady  Thompson,  Brandy  wine 

All  except  Excelsior  grown  from  plants  received 

from  Eastern  growers  last  March  and  April. 
Gray's  Gardena   Dewberry.   Loganberry.  Raspberry. 

Plants  now  ready  for  delivery. 
W.  M  GKAT,  UAKDENA,  CAL. 

Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett,  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 

Resistant  Vines. 

Rupestris  St.  Oeorge  Cuttings.  Rooted  Price 
according  to  quantity.   Orders  taken  for 

Uupestrls  At.  Oeorge  Cuttings,  drafted  and 
Calloused.    Delivered  spring  1903. 

Irupestrls  At  Oeorge  Cuttings.  Orafted  and 
Rooted  All  perfect  union.  Grown  in  nursery 
eight  months    Delivered  fall  19)3. 

Anv  variety  of  Winn  or  Table  Qrape  desired  used 
as  scioa.   Price  according  to  quantity. 

N.  B  —if  desired,  vines  will  oe  thoroughly  disin- 
fected before  shipment  Table  Grafting  a  specialty 

Nursery  near  Lawrence.  Klfer  Road.  SantaCiara 
Co..  Cal  ,  on  land  never  bef  <re  planted  to  vineyard 
or  orchard  K.  L.  NOUUAKET,  Prop. 

Address  465  East  18th  St.  Oakland.  CI. 

Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES.        CLING  PEACHES. 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 
Host  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

C.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  8an  Francisco. 
Booma  20-2  1,  7th  Floor. 

Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN  ,  GRAY'S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 

AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W  J.  KMBKKK, 

Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Cal. 

Crimson  Rhubarb 

Root  Bulbs  for  sale.  The  best  and  earliest  variety 
grown  In  Alameda  county.   Farmers  are  making 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

per  acre  annually.  Our  roots  produce  rhubard  one 
year  from  planting.  Price.  113  per  1000  roots. 

SMITH  &  PUNCHEON,  San  Lorenzo, Cal. 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  In 
San  Francisco. 


W.  A.  REINBOLDT, 


PKTALUMA,  CAL. 


PINE    STOCK.  OfR 

APPLE.  PEAR  and  PRUNE.  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAUNSB'S  NUKSKKY 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Fine  stock  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

BIG  CORSICAN  and  ROSEMONT,  the  largest  and 
best  Strawberries  grown 
Can  also  furnish  plants  of  the  following:  The 
Great  Washington,  The  "arllng,  Echo,  New  York. 
Johnson's  Early  and  Gibson.  All  fine,  large  ber- 
ries and  of  One  flavor  and  good  ylelders.  For 
prices,  address : 

8.  8.  SLOAN.  Boulder  Creek,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

<  Jt  ESTABLISHED   1876  jH 

Myrobolan 
—  Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^eTREES 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 

Root  a  Specialty. 
Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited 


Every  horticulturist 
should  have  It.  40  pages 
of  new  Information  and 
details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  Is  FREE.  Bend 
for  It  to-day. 

M.  TEAGUE,  (Estab.  I890.) 


Trees!  Trees! 


A  CLEAN, 
mA  THRIFTY  and 

WELL  ROOTED. 

SALWAY,  LEVI  CLING, 
ELBERTA  AND  TRIUMPH 

PEACHES. 

HUNGARIAN  PRUNE, 
BURBANK  AND  WICKSON 

PLUMS, 

ALL   ON    PEACH  ROOT. 

Before  ^  Buy  ing   Elsewhe  re 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


San  Dimaa,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 


Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

lor  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 

/Vtammothi  Blackberries. 

SUGAR   PRUNE*,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples   Pears.  Plums,  Prunes.  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  btc 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 
FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES,      T  J.  TRUE,  Prop. 
Forest  vllle,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  vears  old.   Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 

I_ .    p.  SANDERSON, 
Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


SEED  CO. 

41',  4'3  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PLANTING  SEASON 
NOW  ON. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACCEPTANCE : 

STRONG  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
ConoYer's  Colossal  and  Palmetto, 
$4  per  1000,  $30  per  10, 

Send  for  Our  Beautifully  Illustrated  1903 
CATALOGUE,  coatainlne  full  list 
of  Seeds,  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrls  St.  Georflje. 
Heroemont-Dlrect  Bearer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Grape  Cuttings  grown 

on  Resistant  Roots. 
M   BRADGHLEB,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUH, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 
IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  J*  J*  * 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 


APRICOT. 

HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 


TREES  YOU  BUY,  hE 


WILL  SAY 


•Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.    470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Price  S2.SO,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Introdnced  and  Sold  in  Quantities  by  the 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

The  Calimyrna  Fig  is  the  grandest  or  all  California  fruits.   It  is  a  money  maker. 
Trees  produce  revenue  In  four  years;  large  income  in  ten  years.   Grown  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  producing  clean,  vigorous,  healthy  stock    Every  tre 
true  to  name. 


PC  A  (  PR?  Mulr,  Lovell,  Elberta.Wheatland, 

1  Phillip's  Ullng,  Orange  Cling. 

PPTTrVPQ  Both  French  and 

ri\UHD3  Sugar  Varieties. 


Bartlett,  the  pear 


PEARS- 

of  all  pears. 

APRICOTS-KtUl 


CITRUS  TREES 

IN  VARIETY. 

The  finest  lot  that  ever  came  from  the 
frostless  belt  of  Tulare  county. 
Thrifty  and  healthy. 


URAPE  VINES. 

Largest  stock  of  leading  Wine,  Table  and 
Raisin  Grapes ;  also  Resistant  Grape 

Vines  in  several  varieties  Immense  stock 

of  Kup.  St.  George  and  Rip.  Gloire  de 
Montpellier  Rooted  Vines  and  Cutilngs. 


ALMOfi  US-DRAKE'S  SEEDLING,  HOST  ARIEL,  HE  PLUi  0LTRA  AHD  IXL. 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PALMS. 

Our  96-Page  Catalogue  tells  you  all  about  our  stock.   It  is  free.   Write  for  it. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  (Inc  ) 

GEO   C.  ROEDINO,  Prcs   and  Manager. 
Post  Office  Box  18.  FRESNO,    CAL  IPO  RNI 


I  CHERRY  TREES 

1       aeWE  HAVE  'EMU* 

FINE  STOCKY  TREES.^^**^^^^^  STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS. 


;  Bing, 

Royal  Ann, 


Black  Tartarian, 
Lambert, 


^I^AND  OTHER  LEADING  VARIETIES.****^ 
 A LSO  = 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES,   PEARS,  PLUMS. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES  AND  ORNAMENTAL  LINE. 

WRITE    FOR   CATALOGUE    AND  PRICES. 


♦   

♦  -  -  -  ■ 

j    OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

1  SALEM,  OREGON. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 

♦  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS. 

Rupestris  St.  George,  j-j-jt-j*  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA   CLORIA  MONTPELIER. 

♦  Over  100  Variet  es  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract,  t 

♦  Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement.  ♦ 

I  COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES,  f 

S/VA  VW  m  A  FIOS. 
LOGANBERRIES.  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES.  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley   Nursery    Co.,  Inc. 


♦         JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  Nf\r*/\,  c/\i_.  ♦ 


FRESNO  dt  NURSERIES, 

F*.    H.    WILSON,  Prop. 

 WE    OFFER    THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  l^oots 

*'/\ll  Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 
PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SEND   FOR   NEW   DESCRIPTIVE   CATALOGUE   AND    PRICE  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 
P.  o.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

'PHONE,  JOHN  121. 
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EIGHTEEN  YEARS  AGO 


The  first  New  Deal  Plow  was 
built  by  the 

John  Dccrc  Plow  Co. 

and  it  was  by  far  the  best  Gang  Plow 
built  at  that  time.      Many  im- 
provements have  been  made 
since  then,  but  the 

New  Deal 

still  holds  the  lead. 

For  heavy  work  and  for  use  with 
traction  engines  we  construct  a  plow 
with  extra  heavy  beams  and  braces 
at  a  small  advance  in  price  over  the 
regular  plow.  All  gangs  are  now 
equipped  with  high  wheels  and  closed 
end  dirt  proof  boxes.  All  bottoms 
have  soft  center  steel  mouldboards. 


Made  with  1,  2, 3, 4  and  5  Bottoms. 
8, 10,  IS  and  14  Inch  Cut. 


Write  for  Special  Circular  and  Prices. 


Dccre  Implement  Co. 

309  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Big  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  fanning  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  dc  Tache  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,1)00  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  daiiying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  850.00  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  paying  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


OWN  A  HUME  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

45,000  Acres 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 

Oranges,      Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Lemons,       Grazing,     .  Melons, 
Peaches,      Dairying,  Grapes, 

And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WHEN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


WM.  H.  CROCKER,  President. 
C.  K.  URKEN,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 


UEO,  CROCK  Kit.  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  UBADLEY,  Manager. 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


This  Paper  not* 

1    ■    +.ak<?T,  fro  -n 
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Other  Mountain  Forage  Plants. 

We  have  been  drawn 
away  for  a  few  weeks  from 
the  interesting  and  impor- 
tant subject  of  plants  af- 
fording valuable  sheep  for- 
age in  the  Sierra  region,  as 
shown  in  Bulletin  51  of  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  to  which 
we  have  often  made  favor- 
able allusion.  In  their  in- 
vestigation, Messrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  Doten  came  upon 
the  plants  shown  on  this 
page,  photographed  them 
and  gathered  the  herders' 
views  upon  their  value  to 
the  sheep.  The  plants  are 
all  pretty  and  were  our  in- 
dustrial trend  so  strong  we 
should  be  tempted  to  dis- 
cuss them  as  ornamental 
plants. 

One  is  an  "everlasting," 
commonly  called  ''Cud- 
weed" and  botanically 
Gnaphalium  decurrens.  It 
is  a  rather  stout  plant, 
about  two  feet  high,  with 
the  stems  and  underside  of 
the  leaves  covered  with  a 
white  woolly  substance, 
and  conspicuous  clusters  of 
glistening  white  flowers. 
It  was  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  in  the 
region   of    Summit  Soda 


1 1 


Meadow  Mallow  (Sidalcea  oregana). 


Springs  and  Talbot's  range,  where  it  is  considered  very  fair  feed  for  sheep.  The 
picture  represents  a  characteristic  patch  of  the  everlasting  at  the  base  of  a 
partly  burned  pine. 

Another  picture  shows  the  graceful  "Five  Fingers"— Potentilla  gracilis— 
and  its  name  is  as  pretty  as  the  plant.    It  is  found  on  hillside  meadows  around 


Meadow  Rue  (Thalictrum  Fendleri). 

Weber  lake,  Lincoln  valley,  etc.,  and  sometimes  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the 
forage.  The  sheep  eat  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  considerable  relish.  Meadow 
Rue  has  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  graceful  habit  and  delights  in  partly  shaded 
places  around  natural  meadows.  The  sheep  are  very  fond  of  it.  The  Meadow 
Mallow  has  pink  flowers.  It  grows  abundantly  in  lower  meadows,  occurring  in 
dense  patches  three  or  more  feet  high.  Sheep  eat  it  in  all  stages  of  its  growth, 
even  the  brown  seed  pods  being  inviting. 


Five  Fingers  (Potentilla  gracilis,  var.  rigida). 


Everlasting  i  Cudweed£(Gnaphalium*decurrens). 
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The  Week. 

We  write  in  the  midst  of  Christmas  week  and  all 
the  distractions  of  the  season.  Aside  from  joyful 
topics  the  subject  which  presses  most  closely  upon 
our  attention  is  that  this  issue  closes  Volume  LXIV 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  the  thirty-second 
year  of  its  existence.  This  is  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  agricultural  journal  has  existed  in  this 
State,  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  about  twice  as 
old,  in  continuous  existence,  as  any  other  now  pub- 
lished, and  all  which  could  claim  prior  birth  disap- 
peared before  it  was  half  grown.  Another  interest- 
ing fact  is  that  its  founders  still  have  a  personal  rep- 
resentative in  its  ownership  and  its  present  editor- 
ship had  a  personal  representative  in  its  work 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  The  course  of  the  journal 
has  been  steadily  onward  and  it  now  draws  upon  a 
fund  of  experience  which  is  very  helpful  in  its  effort 
to  distinguish  not  only  what  is  new  but  what  is  true 
to  California  conditions  and  for  the  promotion  of  all 
the  varied  phases  of  California  agriculture.  We 
fully  appreciate  the  advantage  of  our  reputation  for 
sound  knowledge  and  wise  conservatism  and  rejoice 
in  the  position  of  guidance  and  trust  which  our  read- 
ers award  us.  The  work  of  the  last  half  year  is  in- 
dicated in  the  index  which  occupies  the  last  page  of 
this  issue  and  which  is  dedicated  to  thoughtful  readers 
who  gather  up  the  volumes  for  reference  and  thus 
have  always  at  hand  and  available  myriads  of  facts 
about  the  best  California  practice  as  occasion  arises 
for  their  use.  ^ 

As  it  is  becoming  fashionable  for  great  educational 
institutions  to  confer  degrees  in  December  as  well  as 
in  May,  we  award  the  degree  G.  C.  A.  (Graduate  in 
California  Agriculture),  to  Mr.  Thomas  Yost,  lately 
of  King  river,  Fresno  county.  Mr.  Yost  has  taken  a 
full  course  of  twenty  years  or  more  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  Agricultural  College,  accompanying 
the  reading  with  field  work  in  due  measure.  He  is 
a  veteran  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  went  from  the 
field  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  then  took  up  farm- 
ing under  the  weekly  instruction  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  with  such  success  that  he  has  just  sold 
out  for  enough  to  do  him  and  his  good  wife  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  Upon  this  showing  we  graduate 
him  G.  C.  A.,  with  all  the  honors  and  privileges 
thereunto  belonging.  ^ 

The  markets  have  the  mid-holiday  listlessness. 
Wheat  and  barley  have  lost  edge  since  our  last  re- 
port and  are  quoted  a  little  lower,  also.  Supplies  of 
corn,  oats  and  rye  seem  quite  up  to  the  demand,  and 
hay  is  now  coming  in  freely  and  is  easier.  Millstuffs 
are  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  quiet  and  hogs  steady  at  the  recent  advance. 
Butter  and  eggs  have  continued  their  downward 


course  and  cheese  is  easier.  The  Dairy  Bureau  is 
beginning  the  pursuit  of  the  renovated  butter  men- 
tioned last  week.  The  State  law  takes  care  of  it  and 
the  Bureau  will  enforce  it.  Poultry  is  selling  well 
so  far,  although  receipts  are  considerable.  Five  cars 
of  Western  dressed  turkeys  came  in  on  Monday  and 
more  is  expected.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  the 
week  is  going  to  end.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  in 
large  supply  and  dull,  though  sweet  potatoes  are 
selling  quickly  at  an  advance.  Fancy  apples  and 
oranges  have  sold  well,  but  prices  are  held  steady  by 
large  supplies  of  common,  which  is  worked  off  as  far 
as  possible.  Dried  fruits,  nuts  and  raisins  are  in  the 
holiday  quiet.  Honey  holds  its  range,  while  hops 
and  wool  are  strong,  but  transactions  light. 

The  directors  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  have 
given  the  liquidators  what  the  boys  call  the  glassy 
eye.  At  a  meeting  the  other  day  in  San  Jose,  at 
which  the  liquidators'  claim  was  formally  heard  by 
the  directors,  response  was  made  by  President 
Woods,  on  behalf  of  his  associates,  that  the  board  of 
directors  had  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
clining to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  liquidators 
in  the  premises  or  the  obligation  of  said  board  to 
comply  "  with  the  demand  in  any  respect,  and  that 
the  demand  is  accordingly  denied  and  rejected,  and 
such  steps  as  may  seem  necessary  will  be  taken  to 
resist  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  liquidators 
to  take  into  their  possession  any  property,  assets, 
business  or  affairs  of  the  Association."  This  means 
that,  instead  of  getting  less  law  suits,  the  liquidation 
project  has  succeeded  in  making  more  fun  for  the 
courts  and  more  fees  for  the  lawyers.  That  is  the 
way  it  now  seems  to  be.  Already  the  Association 
directors  have  begun  back-firing  by  securing  an  in- 
junction forbidding  the  liquidators  to  take  possession 
of  the  book,  assets  and  property  of  the  Association. 
A  San  Jose  paper  says  that  apparently  the  claim  will 
be  made  that  certain  parts  of  the  law  under  which 
the  Association  is  organized  are  unconstitutional  and 
void,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  members  had  no 
legal  right  to  elect  the  three  liquidators. 

Our  wool  growing  readers  will  take  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  Australian  com- 
petitors of  which  they  have  known  in  general  terms 
for  the  last  few  years.  Definite  measure  of  the 
affliction  in  New  South  Wales  comes  through  the 
State  Department.  The  facts  are  that  in  1891  there 
were  61,831,416  sheep  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
greatest  number  on  record,  and  it  is  considered 
that  the  country  was  at  that  time  overstocked. 
The  total  amount  of  wool  said  to  have  been  produced 
in  1891  was  375,600,667  pounds.  In  1894  there  were 
4,000,000  less  sheep,  but  4,000,000  pounds  more  wool. 
There  has  been  an  almost  constant  decrease  in  the 
number  of  sheep  down  to  the  present  time.  Owing 
to  the  drought,  the  past  year  has  been  the  most  dis- 
astrous of  all.  The  total  production  of  wool  in  New 
South  Wales  for  1900  is  stated  at  237,659,727  pounds, 
which  is  less  by  137,940,940  pounds  than  in  1891. 
The  export  of  wool  from  Australia  in  1900  was  409,- 
394,600  pounds;  from  New  Zealand,  156,174,000 
pounds — total  from  Australasia,  565,568,600  pounds. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  clip  was  about  $88,500,- 
000.  The  Australian  wool  growers  are  not  cast 
down  but  expect  to  regain  such  figures.  A  new  im- 
portation of  American  merinos  was  recently  made. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  who  desire 
to  participate  in  the  University  distribution  of  seeds 
to  those  who  will  become  co-operators  in  reporting 
and  testing  upon  their  value,  should  send  at  once 
for  the  pamphlet  which  describes  the  plants  and  the 
terms  upon  which  they  are  furnished.  This  publica- 
tion can  be  had  free  by  addressing  Prof.  E.  J.  Wick- 
son,  Berkeley.  This  distribution  has  been  maintained 
by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  University  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  and  many  valuable  things 
have  been  disseminated.  This  year's  list  includes 
tree  seeds,  grape  cuttings,  cereals,  forage  plants, 
the  dry  land  lawn  plant  lippia,  edible  roots  and  gar- 
den vegetables.  Each  applicant  must  select  for  him- 
self from  the  list  furnished  on  application. 

Consul-General  J.  P.  Bray  reports  from  Melbourne, 
Nov.  3,  1902,  to  the  State  Department,  that  there  is 
a  serious  shortage  in  the  grain  yield  of  Australia,  and 
that  in  consequence  numerous  inquiries  are  being 
made  at  that  consulate-general  with  regard  to  im- 


ports of  wheat  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  ship- 
ments of  American  wheat  have  already  been  arranged 
for,  and  are  in  fact  going  out  from  this  point.  Ocean 
freights  to  Australia  are  so  much  of  interest  that 
they  are  quoted  as  prominently  as  freights  to 
Europe.  The  trade  is  helping  out  the  Pacific  coast 
wheat  growers  considerably. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

To  Supplement  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  home  of  three  and  one- 
half  acres  near  the  city  limits  of  Fresno,  two  acres 
lately  sown  to  alfalfa.  I  want  to  plant  three-fourths 
of  an  acre  to  that  which  will  produce  the  most  and 
the  best  food  for  horse,  cow  and  poultry.  How  will 
sugar  beets  do  ?  Will  it  do  to  plant  beets  in  rows 
amongst  squash  vines,  where  the  vines  will  spread 
and  cover  the  ground  ?  My  land  is  a  light,  sandy 
loam,  to  which  I  will  add  over  a  ton  of  well-rotted 
barn  and  poultry  manure  before  plowing  next  month. 
Any  advice  that  you  can  give  me  will  be  thankfully 
received.  Possibly  the  information  desired  may  have 
appeared  in  your  paper.  It  is  but  recently  that  I 
became  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  journal. — 
J.  M.  G.,  Fresno, 

You  can  put  in  next  month,  if  the  weather  comes 
fairly  warm,  seed  of  stock  beets,  either  mangel  wur- 
zels  or  yellow  tankards,  and  get  a  good  start  during 
the  winter  and  spring,  before  it  is  safe  to  plant 
squash.  The  beets  will  be  ready  for  summer  feeding 
and  can  be  taken  out  while  the  squash  are  still  grow- 
ing, and  sorghum  can  be  sown  in  their  place  if  you 
can  get  in  to  irrigate  and  plow  a  furrow  or  two  with- 
out injuring  the  squash  vines.  When  the  sorghum 
and  squash  are  used  up  by  the  first  fall  frost  irrigate 
well  and  put  in  more  stock  beets  for  winter  feeding 
in  connection  with  alfalfa  hay.  You  can  keep  your 
land  working  pretty  lively  if  you  have  water  enough 
and  select  plants  which  will  stand  winter  frosts  and 
summer  heat  like  those  we  have  named. 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  stock  can  I  use  to  get 
dwarf  fruit  trees— apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  ? 
Are  many  dwarf  trees  grown  in  California  ? — New 
Comer,  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  single  stock  which  will  do  for  all  the 
fruits  you  mention.  The  apple  is  dwarfed  by  the 
Paradise  stock;  the  pear  is  dwarfed  by  grafting  on 
the  quince;  peach  and  apricot  trees  usually  grow 
smaller  when  budded  on  the  Myrobolan  plum,  but  the 
reduction  is  hardly  enough  to  consider  it  a  dwarfing 
stock.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cherry  on  the  Ma- 
haleb  instead  of  the  Mazzard,  which  is  chiefly  used 
for  the  standard  cherry  trees  in  California.  Plums 
can  be  dwarfed  by  grafting  them  upon  the  native 
wild  plum  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  but  we 
doubt  if  any  nurseryman  has  such  trees  for  sale. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Californians  care  so  lit- 
tle for  dwarf  trees  and  find  so  much  more  satisfaction 
and  profit  in  standard  trees  that  efforts  for  dwarf 
trees  are  not  made  to  any  considerable  extent.  You 
can  get  from  the  leading  California  nurserymen  all 
that  there  is  to  be  had  in  the  line  of  dwarf  trees  in 
the  State. 

Growing  Pepper  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — When  is  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant the  pepper  tree  and  prune  same  ?  Does  prun- 
ing harm  the  pepper  tree  ? — Reader,  Nordhoff. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  the  pepper  and  other 
evergreen  trees  is  after  the  ground  becomes  well 
warmed  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Ever- 
greens are  frequently  lost  by  transplanting  when  the 
ground  is  wet  and  cold  and  unfavorable  for  starting 
the  growth  which  an  evergreen  should  begin  to  make 
soon  after  transplanting.  The  only  pruning  a  pep- 
per tree  requires  is  to  give  it  a  good  shape,  and  it 
stands  cutting  to  that  extent  without  injury — in  fact 
it  seems  to  endure  almost  any  amount  of  cutting. 

Lime,  Salt  and  Sulphur  Wash. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  in  Wickson's  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  that  the  di- 
rection is  to  prepare  salt,  lime  and  sulphur  by  boil- 
ing the  same  in  soft  water.  I  am  just  starting  in  to 
spray  and  have  been  to  some  expense  to  prepare  for 
cooking  this  wash.  The  only  way  I  can  get  soft 
water  is  to  tear  up  my  outfit  and  put  it  on  top  of  the 
levee  and  pump  out  of  the  Feather  river,  all  of  which 
would  cause  me  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense.  This 
proposition  of  soft  and  hard  water  may  explain  why 
one  job  of  spraying  with  which  I  am  familiar  was  suc- 
cessful last  winter  and  another  was  not.  But  as 
these  jobs  of  spraying  were  performed  on  orchards 
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some  70  miles  apart,  some  other  thing  than  soft  and 
hard  water  may  have  had  to  do  with  the  different  re- 
sults obtained.  As  far  as  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
learn  other  conditions  were  similar  however.  It  is 
important  to  me  to  know  if  using  hard  water  will 
endanger  the  success  of  my  spraying. — Reader, 
Marysville. 

In  the  publication  our  reader  refers  to  soft  water 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  slaking  the  lime  and 
dissolving  the  salt,  and  although  soft  water  is  better 
for  these  purposes  ordinary  well  water  is  frequently 
used,  and  for  making  the  wash  there  is  no  particular 
effort  taken  to  get  soft  water,  and  orchardists  use 
whatever  water  is  available.  If  it  were  absolutely 
essential  to  get  soft  water  there  would  be  very  little 
spraying  done.  If  you  have  any  choice  of  supplies 
and  one  is  very  hard,  you  would  naturally  take  the 
softer  one  of  the  two.  We  doubt  if  the  difference 
you  speak  of  was  due  to  the  water;  such  differences 
are  usually  to  be  attributed  to  the  thorough  and  con- 
tinued boiling  of  the  mixture  in  one  case  and  lack  of 
this  boiling  in  the  other.  If  you  follow  out  the  pre- 
scription as  to  fully  boiling  you  need  not  give  your- 
self concern  about  the  water. 

Sugared  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  posting  you  a  sample  of 
Petite  d'Agen  prunes,  grown  and  dried  on  our  own 
place.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  sugar  appearing  on 
the  outside,  and  what  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
it?  Quite  a  large  portion  of  our  prunes  have  become 
like  this  when  kept,  though  some  of  them  have  re- 
mained clear  in  the  skin.  The  quality  seems  to  be 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  other  prunes,  but  the  ap- 
pearance is  somewhat  spoiled.  The  prunes  from 
which  sample  was  taken  were  dried  in  the  sun  and 
afterwards  processed  with  gelatine.  Do  you  think 
that  allowing  the  prunes  to  remain  in  the  boiling  lye 
too  long  has  anything  to  do  with  it?  Do  you  con- 
sider the  sample  to  be  overdried? — Reader,  New 
Zealand. 

The  fruit  was  evidently  overtreated  with  the  lye. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  away  the  flesh  is  seen 
almost  bare.  Lye  dipping  is  to  slightly  crack  the 
skin,  not  to  rupture  or  remove  it.  The  fruit  was  also 
overdried — it  was  apparently  dry  enough  to  rattle 
when  taken  out  of  the  sun.  Drying  should  not  make 
the  fruit  hard;  it  should  have  some  pliability  under 
the  fingers.  So  far  as  the  sugaring  goes,  it  could  be 
removed  with  a  hot  water  dip,  but  the  sugar  looks 
better  than  the  surface  which  is  uncovered. 

Dormant  Buds  -  Fruit  Buds. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  it  do  to  transplant  seedling 
trees  that  were  budded  two  months  ago  ?  Will  a 
fruit  bud  inserted  into  a  seedling  stalk  develop  into  a 
tree  ? — A  Subscriber,  Capay. 

Yes,  nursery  stock  is  sometimes  set  in  orchard  in 
what  is  called  "dormant  buds" — that  a  bud  which  is 
seen  by  its  plumpness  and  color  to  have  "  taken  "  but 
not  started  growth.  Dormant  buds  are  seldom  used 
except  where  trees  are  scarce  and  planters  do  not 
wish  to  wait  a  year.  The  shoot  from  dormant  buds 
are  apt  to  be  injured  in  orchard  and  some  do  not 
start,  which  makes  some  percentages  of  misses.  One 
has  also  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  for  latent  buds 
on  the  stock,  which  may  start  and  outgrow  the  one 
you  wish  to  make  the  tree,  and  there  are  other  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  Dormant  buds  are,  however, 
sometimes  very  successfully  used. 

A  fruit  bud  set  in  will  usually  make  a  blossom; 
sometimes  it  will  develop  a  fruit  all  right.  If  there 
happens  to  be  a  latent  leaf  bud  on  the  shield  with  this 
bloom  bud  it  will  make  a  shoot,  but  a  blossom  bud  will 
not. 

Citrus  Trees  Failing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  one  orange  and  one  pomelo 
tree,  standing  about  25  feet  apart,  the  leaves  on 
each  of  which  are  all  turning  yellow.  None  of  the 
surrounding  trees  are  so  affected.  The  trees  are 
both  young.  The  orange  bore  sixty-three  oranges 
year  before  last,  only  a  few  last  year,  and  scarcely 
any  this.  The-  pomelo  is  three  years  old,  bore  one 
last  year  and  has  five  nice  ones  this  year.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  leaves  all  turning  yel- 
low, and  what  is  the  remedy? — J.  C.  S.,  Los  Gatos. 

These  trees  may  be  failing  because  they  have  either 
standing  water  or  bedrock  too  near  the  surface  be- 
neath them.  Either  excess  of  water  or  lack  of  ade- 
quate moisture  might  produce  the  effect  you 
describe.  The  probability  is  that  these  two  trees 
are  in  a  naturally  bad  spot,  and  the  nature  of  the 
trouble  can  be  ascertained  by  digging  down  near 
the  roots. 


Buds  Failing. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  indication  as 
to  the  cause  of  Moorpark  apricots  not  blossoming? 
The  trees  grow  healthily  and  vigorously  and  make 
good  spurs,  but  shortly  before  blossoming  time  the 
buds  begin  to  fall  off,  and  this  is  the  second  season 
such  a  thing  has  happened.  It  has  been  exception- 
ally dry  all  the  winter  and  the  trees  have  not  been  irri- 
gated from  May  till  September.  Can  this  be  the 
cause? — Subscriber,  Renmark,  Australia. 

If  the  trees  are  vigorous  in  growth,  they  must  pre- 
sumably have  moisture  enough.  We  have  trouble 
enough  with  the  lack  of  bearing  of  the  Moorpark,  but 
the  tree  generally  blossoms  well  enough.  The  only 
loss  of  buds  "just  before  opening"  which  we  know 
of,  is  caused  by  birds,  chiefly  the  English  sparrow 
and  the  house  wren  or  red-headed  linnet.  Look  in 
the  list  of  bad  birds  on  another  page.  These  birds 
will  dis-bud  a  limb  in  short  order.  Possibly  some 
bud-loving  birds  may  be  operating  with  you. 

Pistache  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Rev.  A.  Fuller  of  Auitab  Col- 
lege, Turkey,  is  the  guest  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Williams  of 
Saratoga  for  some  weeks.  Rev.  A.  Fuller  lives  in 
the  Turkish  village  where  the  pistache  nut  is  grown 
to  perfection.  He  would  like  information  from  those 
who  grow  it  in  California  as  to  their  methods  and 
success.  He  will  be  quite  as  willing  to  impart  infor- 
mation as  to  seek  it. — Reader,  Saratoga. 

A  few  interested  amateurs  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  the  pistachio  in  California  for  many  years, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  the  wild  trees  which  were 
planted  years  ago  to  be  budded  or  grafted  with  the 
true  pistachio.  Some  also  have  the  latter  tree  es- 
tablished, but  we  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any 
product  of  nuts.  It  may  be  a  good  time,  with  the 
assistance  of  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  to  see  how  we  stand 
in  the  matter,  if  correspondents  will  tell  us  what 
they  know  of  it. 

Pruning  Japanese  Plums — Poor  Figs. 

To  TnE  Editor: — What  is  the  best  time  for  pruning 
the  Kelsey  Japan  plum?  Would  it  be  right  to  prune 
it  now?  Why  is  it  that  some  of  the  black  figs  are 
tasteless?  I  have  a  tree  on  the  north  side  and  it 
was  loaded  with  figs,  yet  I  could  not  use  them  on  ac- 
count of  not  ripening  to  any  sweetness. — Reader, 
Wrights. 

You  can  prune  the  trees  whenever  your  tools  are 
sharp,  from  now  until  the  new  growth  starts.  Some 
figs  are  lacking  a  sweetness  and  flavor  because  they 
lack  adequate  heat,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  coast 
situations  generally  •  are  not  the  best  for  the  fig. 
There  are,  however,  some  varieties  which  are  worth- 
less because  of  the  defect  you  mention. 

Ginseng  Trade. 

To  the  Editor: — As  there  is  so  much  current  about 
ginseng  growing,  I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any 
trade  in  the  root  in  San  Francisco? — Reader. 

We  have  often  said  that  we  had  no  idea  that  gin- 
seng would  be  produced  in  any  quantity  in  California, 
because  the  plant  naturally  chooses  a  shady  place  in  a 
moist  summer  atmosphere  to  make  its  growth.  Who- 
ever remembers  the  atmosphere  of  moist  woods  at 
the  East,  in  which  the  ginseng  delights,  will  realize 
that  California  summer  air  is  different.  There  is  no 
ginseng  handled  by  the  jobbing  druggists  of  San 
Francisco.  Some  Chinese  firms  handle  a  little,  but 
nearly  all  arriving  in  this  city  comes  from  Cincinnati, 
billed  through  for  export  to  China. 

Cooking  the  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  or  any  of  your  subscrib- 
ers give  me  any  information  in  regard  to  the  Sugar 
prune  ?  While  attending  the  convention  in  San 
Francisco  last  week,  I  made  inquiries  and  heard  that 
it  cooked  into  a  mush  under  the  same  treatment  that 
the  Petite  and  Imperial  remained  whole.  If  this  is 
so,  it  will  not  prove  a  success. — W.  S.  Edwards, 
Alma. 

We  can  not  answer;  it  is  a  good  subject  to  gather 
experience  upon.    What  have  readers  to  say  ? 

Filberts. 

To  the  Editor: — Have  any  of  your  readers  had 
any  experience  with  filberts  ?  If  so,  I  would  be  glad 
to  know  how  to  plant  and  care  for  them. — H.  G.  K., 
Edenvale,  Cal. 

Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City  is  the  onlv  party 
known  to  us  who  is  successfully  growing  filberts. 
Perhaps  he  will  give  us  an  article  embodying  his  lat- 
est observations  and  experience. 


Alfalfa  Sowing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  the  writer 
through  your  paper  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
alfalfa  seed  in  lower  Santa  Clara  valley,  also  number 
of  pounds  per  acre  to  sow  ? — R.  K.  Patchell,  San 
Mateo  county. 

Alfalfa  can  be  sown  after  the  first  rains  in  the  fall 
if  the  ground  gets  deeply  moistened  and  the  plants 
will  make  enough  growth  to  stand  ordinary  frosts. 
Fall  sowing  is  now  done  in  the  interior  more  gener- 
ally than  formerly.  Where  frosts  are  hard  or  rains 
heavy  and  cold  it  is  better  to  sow  after  the  heavy 
winter  is  over  and  the  ground  warms  up.  The  seed- 
ling alfalfa  is  at  first  quite  liable  to  frost  killing,  but 
after  it  makes  a  few  more  leaves  it  is  hardier.  Seed- 
ing ranges  all  the  way  from  twelve  to  twenty  pounds 
per  acre. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
December  22,  1902. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  was  generally  cloudy  and  the  tempera- 
ture below  normal.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  in  nearly  all 
sections,  but  caused  no  damage  to  crops.  Grain  and 
grass  were  somewhat  retarded  by  cool  weather,  but  are 
still  in  good  condition.  Green  feed  is  abundant,  and 
stock  are  doing  well.  Plowing,  seeding  and  tree  pruning 
are  progressing  rapidly.  Orange  picking  and  shipping 
are  practically  completed,  except  for  the  local  Christmas 
markets.  The  season  has  been  very  successful,  over  400 
carloads  having  been  shipped  from  Oroville,  Palermo 
and  other  stations.  Buds  on  deciduous  fruit  trees  indi- 
cate a  heavy  crop  for  the  coming  season. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool  weather  continued  during  the  week,  with  heavy 
frosts  in  many  places.  Light  rain  fell  in  portions  of  the 
central  and  southern  districts.  No  damage  was  done  by 
the  frosts,  but  the  cool  weather  retarded  the  growth  of 
grass  and  grain.  Early  grain  continues  in  good  condi- 
tion and  green  feed  is  plentiful.  Plowing  and  seeding 
are  progressing  satisfactorily  except  in  some  of  the 
northern  coast  counties,  where  the  soil  on  low  lands  is 
too  wet  for  cultivation.  Prospects  are  good  for  a  large 
acreage  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Stock  are  in  good 
condition.  Citrus  fruits  have  not  been  injured  by  frosts, 
and  are  making  satisfactory  growth. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  clear,  cold  weather  prevailed  during  the 
week.  Heavy  frosts  occurred  frequently,  but  no  damage 
is  reported  as  all  crops  are  harvested.  Plowing  and 
seeding  are  progressing  rapidly,  and  early  sown  grain  is 
looking  well.  In  most  sections  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition  for  working.  Orchardists  are  busy  pruning 
and  cleaning  up.  The  orange  crop  has  been  harvested. 
The  crop  was  good  and  of  excellent  quality.  Green  feed 
is  making  slow  growth  owing  to  the  cool  weather. 
Stock  are  somewhat  thin,  but  strong  and  healthy. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Somewhat  warmer  weather  prevailed  than  during  the 
preceding  week.  Light  frosts  caused  no  damage  except 
to  tender  vegetation.  Heavy  rain  fell  in  nearly  all  sec- 
tions Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  rain 
came  at  the  most  opportune  time,  and  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all  growing  crops.  The  eastern  part 
of  San  Diego  county  was  flooded  by  the  excessive  rain- 
fall, and  some  damage  resulted.  Oranges  at  Covina  are 
coloring  earlier  than  usual.  Orange  picking  and  ship- 
ping are  progressing  in  many  places.  Early  grain  and 
green  feed  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary.  —  Heavy  frosts  checked  the 
growth  of  grass,  particularly  on  the  high  levels.  Plow- 
ing and  seeding  are  progressing  on  high  lands,  but  bot- 
tom lands  are  too  wet,  and  little  work  is  being  done. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Fine  rains  give  promise 
of  good  crops.  Grain  and  feed  growing  finely.  Snow 
heavy  in  the  mountains.  Several  frosts  nipped  tender 
vegetation . 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  December  23,  1902,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.74 

20.34 

15.08 

15.99 

58 

36 

Red  Bluff  

.26 

12.24 

9.68 

9.38 

54 

32 

T 

5.29 

6  04 

6.61 

54 

36 

T 

5.16 

5.80 

9.14 

56 

42 

.00 

3.11 

2.17 

6.23 

56 

32 

.01 

.83 

1.35 

1.77 

52 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

4.98 

4.56 

5  65 

68 

32 

.00 

4.90 

2.46 

6.41 

70 

42 

.00 

6.07 

.77 

2.69 

66 

46 

.01 

1  47 

.22 

1  62 

66 

40 

404 
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FRUIT  flARKETING. 


California  Deciduous  Fruit  Industry. 

By  MR.  A.  R.  Spbagde,  Manager  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit 
Exchange,  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

It  may  seem  appropriate  that  some  explanation 
should  be  offered  for  taking  so  broad  a  topic  as  I  have 
chosen,  but  because  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  industry,  and  because  I  feel  as- 
sured that  the  fresh  fruit  industry  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  depression  in  the  dried  fruit  industry, 
and  vice  versa,  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  for  some 
general  remarks  affecting  the  whole  topic. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  to  California  should 
commend  the  interest  of  all.  There  are  areas  in  the 
Union  that  produce  a  better  quality  of  wheat  and 
even  a  larger  product  per  acre;  other  portions  of 
the  country,  too,  are  extremely  well  adapted  to  live- 
stock production;  others  to  mineral  productions,  but 
I  think  we  may  fairly  claim  that  nowhere  else  can 
fruit  in  such  variety,  and  of  such  high  quality  be  pro- 
duced with  such  fair  average  success  year  by  year. 
If  this  be  true,  the  development  of  fruit  culture 
should  be  the  one  dominant  aim  in  California.  Again, 
this  class  of  production  necessarily  brings  with  it  a 
dense  population,  which  leads  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living,  so  that  for  social  considerations,  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial, it  is  fair  to  indulge  the  hope  that  in  some 
way  fruit  products  in  California  may  be  safely  ex- 
tended toward  their  natural  limit.  At  present  the 
conditions  of  the  industry  are  such  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  extending  it,  but  everywhere  there  is  felt, 
rather,  the  necessity  of  restricting  the  output.  Any 
natural  extension  of  the  industry  would  require  a 
steady  demand  for  the  product  at  moderately  good 
prices;  with  this  assured,  the  rest  will  follow. 

Inquiry  as  to  how  far  present  conditions  conform 
to  the  above  requirements  is  hardly  necessary,  and 
time  forbids  a  full  statement  of  average  net  prices 
received  by  growers  for  different  varieties  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  for  a  series  of  years,  but  I  am  talking  to  a 
body  of  men  to  whom  such  a  tabular  statement  would 
be  superfluous,  for  all  well  know  through  recent  years 
the  markets  have  been  most  unsatisfactory,  except 
during  some  year  of  unusually  small  crops  here  or  in 
the  East. 

Another  factor  that  can  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  tremendous  extension  of  orchards  in 
the  East  and  South,  which  threatens  a  competition 
which  will  still  further  restrict  our  output.  Cer- 
tainly, if  all  causes  now  affecting  the  industry  are  to 
remain  in  full  force,  he  must  be  an  optimist,  indeed, 
who  would  dare  to  increase  his  deciduous  orchard 
holdings  in  California. 

Granting  then  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
industry  at  present,  we  may  set  out  to  find  its  cause; 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases  no  one  influence  produces 
the  result. 

The  Dried  Fruit  Industry. — The  consumption  of 
California  dried  fruit  has  not  increased  with  the  in- 
crease of  population;  among  the  many  reasons  which 
may  be  assigned  for  this  I  suggested  the  following  as 
the  most  influential: 

First — The  excessive  prices  demanded  by  retailers. 

While  in  an  Eastern  city  last  spring  I  took  occa- 
sion to  visit  several  of  the  larger  retail  stores  in 
which  California  dried  fruit  was  offered  for  sale,  and 
I  found  that  they  were  demanding  25  cents  per  pound 
for  dried  apricots  and  20  cents  per  pound  for  dried 
peaches,  of  no  better  quality  than  the  fair  average  of 
choice  fruit  produced  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
This  fruit  could  not  have  cost  them  more  than  8  cents 
to  10  cents  per  pound  delivered,  and  a  fair  profit, 
say  of  25%,  would  have  enabled  them  to  sell  it  not  to 
exceed  10  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound.  With  such  a 
price  it  is  safe  to  say  the  demand  for  it  would  have 
been  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  it  was.  With 
the  prohibitive  prices  which  they  demanded,  only 
those  families  having  money  to  spend  somewhat 
freely  could  afford  the  luxury  of  California  dried  fruit 
at  those  prices. 

The  second  prominent  reason  for  the  unsatisfactory 
demand  for  our  dried  fruit,  I  think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, is  the  poor  quality  of  much  of  the  fruit  mar- 
keted. This  poor  quality  is  owing  in  part  to  poor 
orchards,  the  result  of  a  wrong  location,  bad  cultiva- 
tion, or  poor  pruning  or  thinning. 

Another  cause  of  unpalatable  dried  fruit  is  the  re- 
sult of  wrong  or  excessive  processing  or  bleaching. 
Most  growers  are  quite  familiar  with  the  method 
used  to  bleach  fruit.  Most  of  the  fruit  arriving  at  the 
cutting  table  is  either  overripe  or  too  green,  but  it  is 
all  cut  because  it  costs  a  little  less  to  do  so  than  to 
use  careful  selection  to  determine  what  fruit  is  ready 
to  cut  for  drying,  for  the  owner  places  his  confidence 
in  the  sulphur  bleach,  trusting  that  it  will  remove  all 
blemishes,  making  all  of  uniform  color  and  producing 
a  fine  looking  and  salable  product. 

An  analysis  of  this  bleaching  process  develops  the 
fact  that  the  bleach  is  not  used  to  arrest  the  oxida- 
tion at  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  but  the  fruit  is  kept 
in  the  sulphur  fumes  until  the  tissue  is  all  broken 
down,  and  the  cup  left  by  the  pit  is  filled  with  juice. 
In  this  way  it  is  found  that  in  the  more  moist  climates 
of  the  State  fruit  can  be  dried  in  a  few  days  time 


when  otherwise  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 

cure  it. 

This  would  indeed  be  quite  satisfactory  if  the  fruit 
was  not  intended  for  eating,  but  were  to  be  used  for 
decorative  purposes  merely.  An  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  process  easily  develops  the  fact  that 
the  burning  of  the  sulphur  produces  sulphurous  acid, 
the  whitish  choking  fumes  which  are  seen  upon  ap- 
plying a  match  to  sulphur. 

Excessive  Use  of  Sulphur. — Now,  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  sul- 
phur fumes  in  bleaching  fruit.  It  is  clear  to  my 
mind  that  if  sulphur  is  used  with  care  and  to  no 
greater  extent  than  is  necessary  to  produce  a  fairly 
even  and  well  colored  dried  fruit  in  a  hot  dry  climate, 
and  to  prevent  insect  ravages,  there  would  be  but 
little  objection  to  its  use.  In  such  cases  a  small 
amount  of  sulphur  used  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
process  of  oxidation  or  discoloration  of  the  freshly 
cut  surfaces  of  the  fruit  which  would  not  be  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  sulphurous  acid  thus  manu- 
factured, and  this  small  amount  would  wash  off  with- 
out impairing  the  flavor  of  it.  I  think  such  fruit, 
thus  so  lightly  sulphured,  would  be  objected  to  by  no 
one  (not  even  by  the  most  critical  of  German  con- 
sumers). Of  course  this  would  make  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  production  of  dried  fruit  in  such  portions 
of  the  State  as  are  too  damp  to  cure  it  by  any  such 
scanty  use  of  sulphur  bleaching,  but  such  restriction 
of  production  would  operate  most  favorably  to  the 
industry  of  the  State,  and  in  those  particular  regions 
the  fine  fruit  produced,  which  is  now  dried,  could 
then  be  canned,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  larger  part  of  the  dried 
fruit  now  produced  is  not  subjected  to  excessive  sul- 
phur bleaching,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  is  thus  spoiled  for  anything  but 
exhibition  purposes,  and  this  part  clogs  the  market 
and  discredits  the  whole. 

The  instruction  usually  given  by  the  buyers  to  the 
orchardists  are,  "Sulphur  all  you  can.  You  cannot 
make  the  fruit  too  light  colored."  "The  Eastern 
people  buy  by  the  eye  and  not  by  the  palate." 

This  would  all  be  very  well  if  the  Eastern  people 
would  only  continue  to  buy  stuff  which,  when  bought, 
they  find  they  cannot  eat,  but  unfortunately  for  us 
they  refuse  to  do  this,  and  consequently  our  dried 
fruit,  which  should  be  a  prominent  and  most  delicious 
dish  found  on  every  family  table,  is  thus  thrust  aside 
for  canned  fruit,  which  is  about  six  times  as  expen- 
sive, and  the  dried  fruit  remains  a  target  for  the 
jibes  of  facetious  editors. 

Packing. — But  we  could  not  safely  trust  even  our 
choicest  dried  fruit  to  the  present  methods  of  pack- 
ing and  marketing,  with  no  regulated  control  over 
either  on  the  part  of  the  grower  of  the  fruit. 

The  present  packages  most  in  use  are  injurious  to 
the  fruit,  which  is  long  exposed  for  sale  and  most  in- 
convenient, both  for  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 

The  one- pound  to  five-pound  carton  is  the  proper 
package  for  dried  fruit,  for  convenience,  cleanliness, 
and  the  promotion  of  steady  prices  to  consumer.  It 
is  not  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  to  say  that  it  has 
been  tried  and  abandoned.  What  packages  of  break- 
fast foods  would  have  pushed  their  way  to  general 
acceptance  without  more  advertisement  and  promo- 
tion than  fruit  cartons  have  had  ? 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  needs  of  the  dried  fruit 
industry,  because  it  is  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
deciduous  fruit  industry;  but  to  keep  the  dried  fruit 
production  within  reasonable  limits  it  is  most  import- 
ant that  as  much  as  possible  of  California  fruit  should 
be  marketed  fresh. 

Fresh  Fruits. — This  brings  us  to  the  discussion  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  fresh  fruit  industry.  In 
a  larger  measure  the  above  mentioned  conditions 
tending  to  decrease  the  demand  for  dried  fruits  oper- 
ate also  to  check  the  consumption  of  our  fresh 
peaches,  plums  and  pears,  namely,  excessive  profits 
demanded  by  the  retailer  and  the  poor  quality  of 
much  of  such  fruit  sent  East.  For  Tokay  grapes 
which  were  sold  to  a  retailer  in  a  Western  city  for  $2 
per  crate  he  demanded  $4  per  crate.  The  poor  qual- 
ity of  fruit  when  it  arrives  in  the  East  isofteD  caused 
by  delays  in  transit,  which,  of  course,  are  attended 
with  defective  iceing. 

A  car  may  take  thirteen  days  to  reach  New  York 
while  the  schedule  time  is  nine  days,  and  may  still 
arrive  in  good  condition  if  the  delays  are  somewhat 
evenly  divided  along  the  line  from  Sacramento,  but  if 
a  car  takes  three  days  between  iceing  stations  that 
are  placed  to  reice  cars  running  on  a  schedule  of 
thirty-six  hours,  the  fruit  will  be  badly  broken  down. 
Such  and  much  worse  delays  have  been  unpleasantly 
common  during  the  past  shipping  season. 

In  the  growing  competition  with  eastern  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Southern  fruit  our  greater  cost  for 
freight  and  refrigeration  is  a  most  serious  disad- 
vantage, and  some  concessions  must  be  made  to  the 
California  fruit  grower  if  he  is  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  his  growing  rivals. 

I  know  of  no  scheme  by  which  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  difficulties  can  be  at  once  eliminated  and 
the  great  deciduous  fruit  industry  of  California  be 
placed  upon  a  constantly  profitable  basis;  but  one 
plan  gives  so  bright  promise  of  steadily  growing  suc- 
cess, that  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State  may  enter 
upon  it  with  all  confidence  that  steadily  and  strongly 
it  will  move  forward  to  accomplish  the  redemption  of 


the  fruit  industry  of  California  from  the  disabilities 
which  now  fetter  it. 

Co-operation.— No  individual  effort  is  equal  to  the 
great  tasks  necessary  to  make  safely  profitable  this 
great  fruit  industry.  To  whom  then  may  we  look  to 
accomplish  it  ?  Evidently  only  to  those  most  deeply 
concerned— the  men  who  are  most  deeply  interested 
in  it,  the  men  by  whose  toil  and  sweat  this  great  out- 
put is  produced — the  growers.  By  co-operating 
they  can  move  forward  irresistably  to  success.  No 
need  of  any  one  being  long  in  doubt  as  to  what  meth- 
ods should  be  used.  But  one  plan  of  organization 
has  never  disappointed  those  who  have  supported  it. 
I  need  hardly  name  it,  for  it  already  has  shown  seven 
years  of  successful  operation.  The  Fruit  Exchange 
system  rests  upon  the  same  principles  as  does  our 
National  Government — local  control  of  local  interests, 
with  centralized  control  of  general  or  common  in- 
terests. 

The  local  association  assembles  the  fruit  in  car  lots 
and  the  central  office  or  exchange  takes  charge  of 
and  markets  the  same.  Representatives  from  the 
local  association  form  and  conduct  the  central  office 
or  exchange. 

All  interests  are  homogeneous  and  hence  all,  while 
striving  to  best  serve  their  own  personal  interests, 
are  also  best  serving  the  interests  of  the  whole  or- 
ganization— a  condition  impossible  to  any  organiza- 
tion made  up  of  growers  and  speculators. 

The  system  is  elastic  and  adjustable;  it  may  be 
used  with  fresh  or  dried  fruit  or  citrus  products.  It 
is  the  same  system  as  that  of  the  great  Rochdale  Co- 
operation in  Great  Britain,  which  does  a  business  of 
three  hundred  millions  a  year,  and  numbers  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  that  kingdom  in  its  con- 
stituency. It  has  won  continuous  victories  for  the 
citrus  growers  in  southern  California,  and  has  shown 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  dried  fruit  industry  in  the 
same  section.  In  the  north,  as  the  California  Fresh 
Fruit  Exchange,  it  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the 
method  best  adapted  to  serve  the  fresh  fruit  indus- 
try. It  chases  no  rainbows,  nor  does  it  seek  to  con- 
trol everything  in  sight  all  at  once;  but,  moving  upon 
safe  and  well  tried  business  principles,  it  takes  such 
good  care  of  what  business  it  has  that  steadily  more 
business  comes  to  it,  and  by  this  natural  growth  it 
will  gradually  come  to  a  position  of  such  commanding 
importance  at  last  that  it  may  achieve  most  of  the 
aims  desired  by  the  California  fruit  grower.  Not 
any  one  organization  can  accomplish  this,  but  if  each 
one  uses  the  same  general  system  all  may  be  joined 
for  common  ends,  quite  as  easily  as  the  local  associa- 
tions into  a  central  exchange.  There  is  no  duty  and 
no  opportunity  confronting  the  fruit  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia greater  than  that  of  co-operation. 

What  Co-operation  Has  Done. — Co-operation  is 
the  influence  which  is  working  more  vast  industrial 
changes  than  any  other  in  the  world  to-day. 

It  has  led  to  the  consolidation  of  capital,  with  a 
mightier  control  than  kingly  potentate  ever  dreamed 
of — making  scores  of  captains  of  industry  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  individual  business  plans  and  prefer- 
ences and  be  led  by  one  man,  in  order  that  all  their 
common  interests  might  wage  protective  and  aggres- 
sive warfare  upon  all  other  interests.  It  has  made 
progress  steadily  until  now  when  no  business  but 
agriculture  is  not  availing  itself  of  this  vast  new 
found  power. 

But,  greater  marvel  than  all,  it  has  fused  into  a 
compact  whole  masses  of  wage  workers  most  diverse 
in  birth,  disposition,  education  and  environment, 
making  them  willing  to  suffer  not  merely  the  loss  of 
personal  preferences,  but  hunger  and  cold  for  them- 
selves, and,  what  is  far  worse,  the  sorest  privations 
by  their  wives  and  children.  And  for  what  ?  In 
order  that  their  co-operation  may  not  fail.  What 
was  it  that  drew  from  ranks  of  workmen  all  over  the 
world  such  generous  sums  from  all  too  scanty  sav- 
ings for  the  suffering  families  of  workmen  in  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  ? 

Was  it  not  that  the  right  of  the  workmen  to  co- 
operate had  been  denied  by  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
binations of  capital  in  the  world  with  other  vast  in- 
terests consenting  ? 

Was  it  not  because  they  had  tested  and  proved  the 
advantages  of  co  operation  in  wringing  from  reluct- 
ant employers  a  fairer  wage,  making  life  better 
worth  living  ? 

Was  it  not  because  they  had  felt  the  abject  help- 
lessness of  the  individual  laborer  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  corporate  influence  so  organized  as  to  seem 
omnipotent,  and — with  its  pitiless  black  list — omni- 
present ? 

These  men  have  testified  to  the  value  of  co-opera- 
tion. They,  too,  have  revealed  its  primary  and 
essential  law — that  only  as  one  is  willing  to  most 
freely  sacrifice  to  secure  the  success  'of  all,  does  he 
truly  co-operate — that  only  as  he  puts  all  his  strength 
with  that  of  his  fellows,  can  he  hope  for  success;  and 
to  succeed  means  stable  wages  and  honorable,  inde- 
pendent toil,  while  to  fail  means  to  become  again  the 
abject  and  servile  supplicant  for  the  right  to  live, 
receiving  from  impersonal  and  hence  unfeeling  cor- 
porations such  dole  of  wages  as  may  sustain  the 
gradually  lowering  scale  of  living. 

The  Application. — Now,  fellow  growers,  the  indi- 
vidual California  fruit  grower  is  as  powerless  to  help 
himself  as  is  the  poorest  wage  worker.  Not  a  single 
evil  afflicting  the  industry  can  he  individually  remove 
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nor  bestow  one  benefit.  Acting  singly,  he  is  as  one 
possessed  by  a  frightful  nightmare,  with  feelings  all 
intensified,  but  denied  the  relief  of  courageous  action. 

He  sees  his  orchard,  which  perchance  has  swal- 
lowed up  the  savings  of  years  of  toil  and  self-denial, 
depreciating  constantly  in  value,  as  year  by  year  it 
yields  him  a  more  precarious  living.  He  knows  that 
with  every  month  that  passes  some  competing  fruit 
area  is  pushing  a  serious  competition  with  California 
fruits.  He  knows,  to,  that  while  he  is  abjectly  irreso- 
lute, growers  in  other  States  are  welding  themselves 
into  compact  organization  to  achieve  and  maintain 
their  commercial  superiority. 

He  knows  that  if  he  will  but  avail  himself  of  meth- 
ods of  co-operation  of  proven  worth,  he  may  regain 
his  losses  and  justly  profit  by  the  advantages  so  lav- 
ishly bestowed  by  such  friendly  climate  and  generous 
soil.  He  knows,  too,  that  many  economies,  wholly 
beyond  his  reach  as  an  individual,  are  easily  his  if  he 
obeys  the  present  universal  industrial  law,  and  co- 
operates; that  reasonable  and  steady  profits  may  be 
his  if  be  will  be  true  to  the  law  of  co-operation  which 
prompts  those  with  common  interests  to  co-operate 
to  achieve  them. 

He  knows  that  he  is  despised  by  many  who  profit 
at  his  cost,  that  he  is  derided  for  attempting  busi- 
ness by  controlling  the  sale  of  his  own  products — that 
in  his  own  chief  home  market  the  attempt  to  sell  his 
own  products  was  met  by  the  demand  that  he  should 
disincorporate  and  cease  to  co-operate.  A  right 
now  admitted  for  all  other  members  of  society  denied 
to  the  California  farmer  by  an  insolent  combination  of 
commission  merchants  1  He  is  yet  asleep,  but 
through  the  dim  chambers  of  his  mind  flit  sugges- 
tions of  opportunity  and  power,  and  his  unquiet  mut- 
terings  give  promise  of  an  awakening  when  he  shall 
stand  forth  in  strong,  patient  and  courageous  action, 
in  such  method  of  co-operation  as  shall  enable  the 
orange  grower,  the  raisin  grower,  the  prune,  peach 
and  apricot  growers,  and  the  fresh  fruit  men  as  well, 
to  act  as  one  force  to  secure  every  common  good, 
while  each  organization  shall  manage  its  own  particu- 
lar business  its  own  way.  To  this  end  let  us  invoke 
every  energy  of  California  society. 


FRUIf  PRESERVATION. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Labor  Supply. 

To  the  Editor  :— The  convention  of  State  fruit 
growers  which  was  recently  held  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  bringing  in  emigrants  and  of  assuring 
them  of  continuous  employment  after  they  come  to 
the  State.  The  committee  as  appointed  consists  of 
the  following  well-known  gentlemen  :  Hon.  H.  P. 
Stabler  of  Yuba  City;  T.  H.  Eamsey  of  Red  Bluff; 
Frank  Wiggins  of  Los  Angeles;  J.  F.  Mclntyre  of 
Ventura;  Thomas  Jacobs  of  Visalia;  B.  E.  Hutchin- 
son of  Fowler;  A.  D.  Bishop  of  Orange;  G.  H.  Cutter 
of  Sacramento;  B.  N.  Rowley  of  San  Francisco;  G. 
H.  Hecke  of  Woodland;  F.  B.  McKevitt  of  Vacaville; 
W.  E.  Woolsey  of  Fulton;  L.  F.  Graham  of  San  Jose; 
Frank  H.  Swett  of  Martinez;  Robert  Hector  of  New- 
castle, and  A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Mayhew. 

This  committee  has  recently  concluded  a  three 
days'  session  in  the  city  of  Paso  Robles  at  which  a 
permanent  organization  was  effected,  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  action  outlined  and  an  executive  commit- 
tee chosen  of  which  Hon.  H.  P.  Stabler  is  chairman, 
T.  H.  Ramsey,  vice-chairman,  and  B.  N.  Rowley, 
secretary.  The  Bank  of  California,  San  Francisco, 
was  made  the  repository  of  funds,  and  San  Francisco 
the  general  headquarters  city. 

The  executive  committee  will  soon  get  together 
and  the  work  which  is  already  largely  planned  will 
begin.  Sub-committees  are  to  be  appointed  for  each 
fruit  growing  and  agricultural  county  in  the  State 
and  a  finance  committee  will  solicit  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work.  Data  are  to  be  collected  and  published, 
showing  the  requirements  of  each  section,  and  every 
effort  made  to  help  white  people  to  continuous  em- 
ployment. A  system  will  be  inaugurated  by  which  a 
presentation  of  facts  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
desirable  workers  in  the  East,  both  industrious  single 
men,  women  and  families,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
them  to  come  to  California.  In  this  way  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State,  and  more  particularly,  those  re- 
lating to  orcharding  and  general  farming  will  be 
featured,  and  the  superiority  of  soils,  climate  and 
other  conditions  will  be  properly  presented. 

The  work  of  contemplation  is  of  deep  concern  to 
the  orchardists  and  farmers  of  the  entire  State.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  sentiment  or  opinion  of  any  char- 
acter. It  is  a  vital  and  very-much-alive  issue  which 
touches  the  purse  and  the  bank  account,  and  this 
being  the  case  a  willing  and  hearty  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  is  asked  for  and  expected. 
The  great  power  of  the  press  is  acknowledged  and 
newspaper  editors  in  each  county  of  the  State  are 
requested  to  take  up  the  matter  and  strive  to  arouse 
an  interest  on  the  subject,  to  the  profit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  State  fruit  grow- 
ers has  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  proposed  cam- 


paign and  it  will  soon  be  actively  at  work.  The 
co-operation  of  those  interested  is  invited.  The 
ground  work  has  been  solidly  prepared  and  made 
ready  to  receive  the  structure,  and  in  order  that 
success  shall  crown  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth, 
the  interest  and  the  assistance  of  orchardists  and 
farmers  are  absolutely  necessary. 

If  for  any  reason  whatever — lethargy,  unapprecia- 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  work,  or  procrastination 
— this  interest  is  not  enlisted,  then  the  responsibility 
must  rest  where  it  belongs — with  those  who  need  the 
service  the  most,  but  who  could  not  be  induced  to 
help  themselves  when  organized  action  pointed  the 
way.  Secretary. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


Destruction  of  Beneficial  Birds. 

By  W.  Otto  Emerson  of  Haywards  at  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  of  1902. 

How  true  is  the  statement  of  E.  Seton-Thompson 
that  "  the  life  of  a  wild  animal  always  has  a  tragic 
end."  In  all  the  ages  we  find  that  birds  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  life  of  man  and  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  human  race.  In  early  Egyptian 
times  birds  were  held  in  great  veneration  and  many 
were  set  up  in  their  temples  and  their  images  adored 
for  the  supposed  protection  it  was  thought  they  could 
give  the  worshipper.  Among  the  birds  most  vener- 
ated by  the  Egyptians  were  the  Sacred  Ibis  and  the 
owl.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  birds  entered 
largely  into  the  religious  life,  and  the  manner  of 
flight  or  the  position  of  their  entrails  when  slaugh- 
tered were  interpreted  for  good  or  bad  by  the  pagan 
priests.  Even  among  our  native  Indian  tribes  birds 
have  been  regarded  as  being  ominous  of  good  or  ill. 

The  civilized  man  takes  a  more  practical  view  of 
bird  life  and  its  destruction  in  farm  or  orchard  must 
necessarily  interest  us  more  and  more  as  our  crops 
— fruit,  seeds  and  vegetables—  are  attacked  by  new 
pests.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  the  present 
time,  when  calls  are  constantly  being  made  on  our 
experts  in  entomology  to  look  into  pests  that  are 
breaking  out  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  to 
supply  remedies  or  preventives  for  the  different  in- 
sect scourges  which  are  continually  attacking  the 
leaves,  roots  or  fruit  of  the  producing  districts  of  the 
land.  Experts  in  ornithology  are  co-operating  with 
the  entomologists  in  their  labor  in  most  of  our  uni- 
versities, while  the  horticultural  departments  and 
boards  of  horticulture  are  all  working  hard  to  the 
same  end — the  preservation  of  our  crops  from  our 
insect  enemies — and  in  line  with  this  work  investi- 


gating the  benefits  derived  from  the  different 
of  birds  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  stuping 
their  foods,  habits  and  methods,  in  farm  and  orchard, 
and  even  in  the  wilderness. 

How  Birds  are  Destroyed. — The  destruction  of 
beneficial  birds  is  moving  along  in  three  lines,  the 
elements,  wild  animals,  and  the  hand  of  man.  This 
destruction  at  the  hand  of  man  is  for  three  purposes: 
adornment,  food,  and  scientific  investigations,  and 
the  destruction  is  greatest  in  the  order  named. 

A  bird's  life  at  the  most  does  not  range  over  five 
to  fifteen  years.  Those  of  the  order  Anseres  rap- 
tores  and  some  of  the  pelagic  forms  live  many  years. 
The  causes  of  destruction  by  storms  or  the  elements 
on  land  or  water  is  not  noticeable  in  the  diminishing 
of  great  numbers  from  any  section  of  the  country,  in 
comparison  with  the  trap  or  gun  of  man.  Many  are 
killed  by  storms  and  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
light  stations  of  the  sea  coast,  where  they  are  at- 
tracted like  moths  to  their  death,  by  the  blinding 
rays  of  light.  Many  are  also  killed  by  striking 
against  the  overhead  wires,  tall  towers  and  spires  of 
thickly  settled  cities.  They  become  confused  by 
these  unnatural  objects  in  their  migrating  northward 
to  the  summer  home  or  southward  to  the  winter 
home,  and  so  the  destruction  by  these  tall  objects 
and  lights  amount  to  many  hundreds  during  the 
nights  of  the  migrating  season.  Others  are  driven 
far  off  shore  to  perish  at  sea. 

Only  a  few,  comparatively,  are  destroyed  by  wild 
animals,  as  the  weasel,  coon,  fox,  wildcat,  one  or  two 
species  of  owl  and  hawk,  which  prey,  in  part,  upon 
bird  life  for  their  food. 

The  hunter  kills  thousands  where  the  elements  and 
animals  destroy  only  tens. 

A  Nefarious  Traffic. — In  many  States  most  ad- 
mirable laws  are  being  framed  to  stop  the  market 
and  plume  hunters  from  carrying  on  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  bird  life.  A  walk  through  any  of  the 
large  markets  of  any  of  our  large  cities  will  show  us 
the  results  of  the  trap  nets  and  guns.  Well  spread 
before  the  eye  are  hundreds  of  featherless  birds, 
skewered  by  dozens  on  willow  switches  or  sticks  at 
from  30  to  50  cents  a  dozen,  and  this  shooting  and 
netting  of  birds  is  carried  on  the  year  round,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  robin  and  the  meadowlark,  and 
those  game  birds  protected  by  law.  A  few  countries 
are  trying  to  enforce  ordinances  for  the  protection 
of  some  song  birds. 

In  examining  the  birds  exposed  for  sale  at  the 
market  stalls  many  beneficial  species  will  be  seen — 
three  varieties  of  goldfinches  (spinus),  two  melospiza, 
a  pipilo,  hundreds  of  pipits  (anthus),  some  of  the 
horned  larks  (otocoris)  shot  in  large  numbers,  four 
varieties  of  the  family  turnidse,  besides  many  species 
of  small  shore  birds.  If  we  ask  the  salesman  for  reed 
birds,  he  will  give  us  any  of  them,  as  they  all  go  un- 


USEPUL  BIRDS  TO  FARM  AND  ORCHARD. 


Common  Name. 


Scientific. 


Character  of  Food. 


Marsh  hawk  Circus  hudsonlus  Small  mammals,  insects  and  reptiles. 

Western  red  tail  hawk  Buteo  borealis  caluru9  Squirrels,  field  mice  and  grasshoppers. 

Red -bellied  hawk  Buteo  lineatus  elegans  Squirrels,  field  mice  and  grasshoppers. 

Swainson's  hawk  Buteo  swainsoni  Grasshoppers,  crickets  and  mice. 

Rough  legged  hawk  Archibuteo  ferruginus  Grasshoppers,  crickets  and  mice. 

Pigeon  hawk  Falco  columbarius  Crickets,  field  mice  and  grasshoppers. 

Desert  sparrow  hawk  Falco  sparverius  deserticolus  Crickets,  field  mice  and  grasshoppers. 

Barn  owl  Strix  pratincola  Gophers,  rats,  mice,  shrews  and  frogs. 

Barred  owl  Syrnium  nebulosum  Gophers,  rats,  mice,  shrews  and  frogs. 

Short  eared  owl  Aiso  accipitrinus  Gophers,  rats,  mice,  shrews  and  frogs. 

Long  eared  owl  Aiso  wilsonianus  Small  mammals  and  frogs. 

California  screech  owl  Megascops  asio  bendirei  Mice,  beetles  and  grasshoppers. 

California  pygmy  owl  G.  gnoma  californiacum  Mice,  beetles  and  grasshoppers. 

Burrowing  owl  S.  cunicularia  hypog;ea  Mice,  crickets,  grasshoppers  and  beetles. 

Cabanis'  woodpecker  Dryobates  villosus  hyloscopus  Wood  boring  larva1  and  insects. 

Gairdner's  woodpecker  Dryobates  pubescens  gairdneri  Wood  boring  larva?  and  insects. 

Nuttall's  woodpecker  Dryobates  nutalli  Wood  boring  larvae  and  insects. 

California  woodpecker  M.  formicivorus  bairdi  Wood  boring  larva1  and  insects. 

Red-shafted  flicker  Colaptes  cafer  collaris  Codlin  moth  larva'  and  ants. 

Arkansas  king  bird  Tyrannus  verticalis  Injurious  insects  of  all  kinds. 

Ash-throated  flycatcher  Myiarchus  cinerascens  Noxious  insects,  moths  and  larvae. 

Say's  phcebe  Sayornis  saya  Noxious  insects,  moths  and  larvse. 

Black  phoebe  Sayornis  nigricans  Noxious  insects,  moths  and  larvae. 

Western  wood  pewee  Contopus  richardsoni  Noxious  insects,  moths  and  larvae. 

Western  flycatcher  Empidonax  difficilis  Noxious  insects,  moths  and  larvse. 

Mexican  horned  lark  Otocoris  alpestris  chrysolaema  Insects  and  seeds  of  noxious  weeds. 

Arizona  hooded  oriole  Icterus  cucullatus  nelsoni  Caterpillars,  larvae  of  wire  worms. 

Bullock's  oriole  Icterus  bullocki  Larvae  of  noxious  insects  and  army  worms. 

Western  meadow  lark  Sturnella  magna  neglecta  Beetles,  grasshoppers,  wire  worms  and  crickets. 

Arkansas  goldfinch  Astragalinus  psaltria  Scale,  aphis  and  noxious  seeds. 

Western  chipping  sparrow.  .Spizella  socialis  arizona?  Ants,  spiders,  seeds  (spring  and  fall). 

Oregon  junco  Junco  hymenalis  oregonus  Noxious  weed  seeds  (spring  and  winter),  scale. 

Samuel's  song  sparrow.  Melospiza  cinerea  samuelis  Injurious  insects  of  winter  and  spring. 

California  towhee  Pipilo  fuscus  crissalis  Weed  seeds  and  larva;  of  injurious  insects. 

Black-headed  grosbeak  Habia  melanocephala  Larvae  of  wire  worms,  corn  worms  and  beetles. 

Lazuli  bunting  Passerina  amcena  Summer  insects  and  noxious  weed  seeds. 

California  9hrike  L.  ludovicianus  excubitorides  Crickets,  grasshoppers  and  beetles. 

Western  warbling  vireo  Vireo  gilvus  swainsoni  Injurious  insects  and  larvae. 

Vigor's  wren  Thryothorus  bewickii  spiluru  Tree  spiders  and  larvae. 

Western  house  wren  Troglodytes  aadon  aztecus  Spiders,  bugs,  caterpillars  and  larvae. 

Plain  titmouse    Parus  inornatus  Injurious  larvae  and  tree  bugs. 

California  bu9h  tit  Psaltriparus  minimus  calif ornicus. .  .Scale,  bark  lice,  minute  insect  eggs. 

Russet-backed  thrush  Hylocichla  ustulatus  Spiders,  beetles  and  ground  insects. 

Western  robin  Morula  migratoria  propinqua.  All  kinds  of  earth  worms. 

Western  bluebird  Sialia  mexicana  occidentalis  Caterpillars,  spiders  and  grasshoppers. 

BIRDS  NOT  WORTHY  OF  PROTECTION. 

Sharp-skinned  hawk  Accipiter  velox  Young  poultry,  small  birds. 

Cooper's  hawk  Accipiter  cooperi  Game  birds,  and  small,  insectivorous  birds. 

Duck  hawk  Falco  peregrinus  anatum  Game  and  insectivorous  birds. 

Red-breasted  woodpecker. .  .Sphyrapicus  ruber  Girdling  trees  with  rings  of  hole9. 

California  jay  Aphelocoma  californica  Destroys  insectivorous  bird  nests  and  fruit. 

House  finch  Carpodacus  mexicanus  frontalis. . .  .Destroys  fruits  and  blossoms. 

English  sparrow  Passer  domesticus  Feeds  on  grain,  fruit,  buds  and  blossoms. 
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der  that  name,  although  the  reed  bird  is  known  on 
the  Atlantic  coast   as  bobolink   (dolichonyx  oryzi- 

vorus). 

The  market  hunting  grounds  are  the  surrounding 
bay  counties  ;  but  many  are  now  found  up  the  river 
valleys,  where  they  have  more  liberty  in  their  nox- 
ious trade.  Along  the  river  banks  and  brushy  sloughs 
may  be  seen  the  mode  of  taking  birds  by  spreading 
fishnets  over  the  low  bushes,  where  several  hundred 
birds  will  be  taken  at  a  setting.  Two  thousand  birds 
is  not  an  unusual  day's  trapping  by  this  means. 
Nothing  can  escape  the  net.  More  birds  can  be  de- 
stroyed in  one  day  by  this  means  than  a  man  with  a 
gun  could  get  in  a  week's  shooting.  It  will  now  be 
seen  how  the  diminishing  of  bird  life  is  going  on  in 
this  one  instance. 

Wholesale  Murder. — The  hunting  of  birds  for 
the  millinery  trade  outnumbers  all  the  other  means 
we  have  so  far  mentioned.  For  this  purpose  the 
slaughtering  of  our  feathered  tenants  goes  on  re- 
gardless of  kinds,  from  a  wren  to  a  pelican.  All  can 
be  made  use  of,  by  coloring,  for  purposes  of  adorn- 
ment. From  a  circular  letter  which  came  into  my 
hands  last  January,  I  learned  of  a  go-between  in  Oak- 
land who  was  connected  with  a  sale  of  40,000  bird- 
skins  shipped  to  an  Eastern  plume  house.  I  was 
addressed  on  the  subject  of  a  market  to  be  had  for 
wings,  breasts  and  skins  generally  of  eagles,  hawks, 
owls,  gulls,  terns,  grebes,  and,  in  fact,  any  bright- 
colored  bird  that  would  do  for  the  trade. 

Plume  hunters  are  to  be  found  all  along  our  moun- 
tain lake  borders  as  soon  as  the  nesting  season  be- 
gins, collecting  what  may  come  to  the  lake  for  the 
reproduction  of  their  kind.  When  the  hunter  has 
cleaned  out  the  vicinity,  he  moves  to  another,  taking 
in  the  whole  gamut  of  lakes  from  California  to  Wash- 
ington. In  the  everglades  of  Florida  and  bayous  of 
Texas  outfits  of  steam  launches  and  sloops  are  sent 
to  collect  the  nesting  birds.  In  many  sections  spe- 
cies have  become  exterminated  where  formerly  they 
were  bringing  up  their  young  by  thousands,  and 
these,  old  and  young,  would  later  on  have  spread  all 
over  the  continent,  doing  good  by  keeping  down  the 
countless  numbers  of  noxious  insects  and  small  de- 
structive animals. 

The  great  record  of  one  hunter  in  Florida  is  a  dis- 
grace to  any  man — killing  in  a  single  season  141,000 
birds.  A  few  years  ago  an  order  was  sent  to  this 
coast  for  10,000  water  birds'  wings  and  breasts, 
which  were  collected  from  near-by  bay  shores,  there 
being  more  than  five  men  employed  for  the  winter, 
This  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  birds  must  neces- 
sarily mean  an  increase  of  insect  pests,  which  will 


require  more  vigilant  care  and  a  vastly  greater  ex- 
pe  nditure  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman  in 
protecting  his  crops.  Wherever  we  see  vegetable 
life  weakened  by  insects  feeding  upon  it,  other  ills, 
such  as  fungous  growths,  smut  and  scale,  more  read- 
ily take  hold  of  the  tree  or  shrub  and  soon  spread 
disastrous  results  to  the  fruits. 

Names  and  Foods. — The  following  list  of  useful 
birds  is  described  as  beneficial.  There  are  many 
others  that  could  be  added  that  the  layman  would 
not  be  so  familiar  with  as  those  named.  Seven  spe- 
cies are  named  as  not  worthy  of  protection:  (See 
preceding  page.) 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Fisher. 

FOR  MANGE  ON  PIGS. 

TO  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me,  through  your 
paper,  a  remedy  for  pigs  afflicted  with  mange? — D.  A. 
Gilliam,  Madison. 

A  remedy  for  mange  in  pigs  is  made  up  as  follows  : 
Crude  petroleum,  1  quart ;  turpentine  lj  ounce  ;  sul- 
phur, enough  to  make  a  thin  paste.  This  mixture 
should  be  left  on  for  a  week  if  the  pigs  do  not  wear  it 
off  sooner.  Creolin  mixed  with  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  a  taplespoonful  to  the  pint  makes  a  valuable 
bath  for  the  mange-  

barley  beards. 
To  the  Editor:— I  have  had  considerable  experience 
in  hog  raising,  but  something  new  to  me  in  the  way  of 
disease  in  pigs,  if  disease  it  be,  has  happened.  It  comes 
in  the  way  of  an  abscess  under  the  jaw — sometimes  two 
or  three  on  the  same  pig.  The  abscessed  seem  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  tough  bag,  from  which,  when  lanced — the 
pressure  is  so  great — a  cream-colored  liquid  puss  spurts, 
sometimes  as  far  as  10  feet.  I  feed  unthreshed  barley, 
and  some  say  it  comes  from  the  beards,  but  I  think  not, 
as  it  has  occurred  in  pigs  not  having  access  to  the  bar- 
ley. Please  tell  me  the  cause  and  the  remedy. — Reader, 
Palo  Alto. 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  abscesses  under  the  jaw 
of  pigs  are  caused  by  the  barley  beards.  Cases  of 
abscess  in  pigs  that  are  not  fed  on  unthreshed  barley 
may  possibly  have  been  caused  by  some  other  foreign 
body,  or  by  other  causes  that  lead  to  abscess  forma- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances  the  feeding  of  barely 
hay  is  not  desirable.  As  soon  as  the  swellings  show 
a  soft  spot  they  should  be  freely  opened  at  the  best 
point  to  ensure  free  drainage.    Healing  will  be  en- 


couraged by  washing  out  the  cavity  daily  with  creo- 
lin mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  table- 
spoonful  to  the  pint.  A  hard  rubber  piston  syringe 
of  one  ounce  capacity  is  useful  for  this  and  similar 
purposes. 

FOR  RHEUMATISM. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  fine  mare  tnat  has  been 
troubled  with  rheumatism  every  winter  for  three  years 
in  the  hind  legs,  the  hocks  swelling  quite  badly,  some- 
times in  one  and  sometimes  in  both,  making  her  stiff 
and  lame.  Is  it  rheumatism  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  treat- 
ment? She  is  only  troubled  in  wet  weather.  Please 
give  directions  for  treatment  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.— D.  D.  Averell,  Areata. 

Give  one-half  ounce  of  sodium  salicylate  every  two 
hours  for  ten  hours  if  relief  is  not  obtained  sooner. 
When  relief  is  obtained  give  a  dose  but  twice  a  day 
for  a  few  days.  The  affected  hock  joint  may  be 
rubbed  with  oil  of  mustard  and  linseed  oil  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  fifteen.  Instead,  hot  applications 
may  be  made  to  the  joint. 


That  Game  Asset  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  a  piece  in  your  issue  of 
November  29,  on  page  351,  entitled  ''Game  as  a 
State  Asset,"  which  I  think  would  not  be  agreed  to 
by  many  California  ranchers.  I  have  ten  to  fifteen 
acres  of  one  to  two-year-old  fruit  trees,  surrounded 
by  a  fence  made  of  6-foot  pickets  and  8-foot  posts, 
with  barbed  wire  on  top. 

The  deer  jump  this  and  eat  all  the  leaves  and  twigs 
off  the  trees  and  break  what  they  can't  eat.  They 
are  also  very  destructive  to  corn  and  vegetables  of 
nearly  all  kinds.  I  have  often  seen  them  in  my 
orchards  and  corn  fields  within  100  yards  of  the 
house,  although  they  do  most  of  the  damage  at  night. 

I  was  advised  last  summer  by  a  game  commissioner 
that  I  couldn't  kill  deer  out  of  season,  even  to  pro- 
tect my  own  property,  but  that  I  had  better  invite 
all  the  hunters  possible  in  here  during  the  open 
season. 

As  I  own  over  3000  acres  here,  and  raise  cattle  and 
hogs,  the  hunters  would  do  me  more  harm  than  good 
in  the  way  of  setting  out  fires  and  killing  stock. 

Why  should  people  who  have  no  property  or  other 
interests  here  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  kill  game 
that  has  been  fattened  on  my  fruit  trees  and  on  my 
pasture  ? 

As  I  feed  the  deer,  why  shouldn't  I  have  a  right  to 
kill  one  for  my  own  use  when  I  need  it  ? 
There  is  no  butcher  shop  within  25  miles  of  here.  I 


OWN  AJjOME  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

45,000  Acres 

IN  THE  GREAT  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

VARIOUSLY  ADAPTED  TO 


Oranges, 
Lemons, 
Peaches, 


Alfalfa,  Vegetables, 
Grazing,  Melons, 
Dairying,  Grapes, 


And,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  product  of  the  soil  of  California. 

One  of  the  Greatest  Irrigation  Systems 

in  the  State* 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  success  being  achieved  by  farmers  en- 
gaged in  dairying,  fruit  raising,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
almonds. 

Both  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  main  lines  run  di- 
rectly through  this  property. 

PRICES  AND  TERA\S  OF  SALE  SATISFACTORY  TO  ANY  RESPONSIBLE  BUYER. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  pamphlet  call  on  or  address 

Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water  Co. 


WM,  II.  CROCKER,  President. 
C.  K.  GREEN,  Hec'y  and  Treat*. 


GEO.  CROCKER,  Vice-President. 
J.  D.  BRADLEY,  Manager. 


The  Big  Four 


ALFALFA 
CATTLE 


CORN 
HOGS 


Crocker  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  MERCED,  CAL. 


Fruit  farming  is  good,  wheat  farming  is  all  right,  but 
everybody  knows  that  the  steady  money  follows  the  man 
who  owns  cows  and  pigs  and  the  right  kind  of  land  to 
grow  feed  for  them.  If  you  want  good  alfalfa  and  corn 
land  come  to  the 

Laguna  dc  Tache  Grant 

in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties.  60,000  acres  of  Kings 
River  bottom  land,  none  better  in  the  State  for  dairying, 
corn  growing  and  fruit  raising.  Now  being  sold  in  small 
lots  to  suit  purchasers  at  $35.00  to  850.0U  per  acre,  in- 
cluding perpetual  water  right,  with  abundant  water  for 
irrigation. 

Terms,  one-fourth  cash,  balance  in  eight  annual  payments 
if  desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  Cali- 
fornia to  get  GOOD  land  reasonably.  Many  of  our  set- 
tlers are  pa)  ing  for  their  land  from  their  crops.  Why 
should  not  you? 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  place,  let  us  send 
you  printed  matter  and  our  local  paper  free.  Address, 

NARES  &  SAUNDERS, 

LATON,   FRESNO  CO.,  CALIFORNIA. 


WHEN  WRITING  PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


December  27,  1902. 
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can't  kill  beef  for  home  use,  so  if  I  don't 
get  venison  I  have  to  live  on  salt  pork. 

If  the  deer  belong  to  the  Government, 
why  shouldn't  the  Government  take 
care  of  them  and  be  liable  for  any 
damage  they  do  ? 

The  outside  hunters  who  come  in  al- 
ways bring  hounds,  which  run  off  deer 
that  they  can't  kill,  and  in  many  cases 
kill  hogs  and  sheep,  too. 

Mira  Vista  Ranch,  Cazadero. 

Hamilton  Otis. 

These  are  hard  questions  to  answer. 
We  are  well  aware  that  many  game 
laws  are  directly  adverse  to  the  farm- 
ers' interests,  and  their  enactment  is 
secured  by  the  influence  of  the  sports- 
men. As  this  influence  largely  pre- 
ponderates, it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
changes  can  be  effected.  The  laws 
are  not  designed  against  farmers,  but 
against  murdering  pot  hunters  ;but  the 
farmer  suffers  just  the  same. 

Agricultural  Review. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Peat  Land  Fire. — Antioch  Ledger. 
A  peat  land  fire  has  been  raging  on  Vic- 
toria Island,  in  the  eastern  end  of  this 
county,  and  100  men  and  a  dredger  are  at 
work  fighting  the  fire. 

The  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  unused  for 
some  time,  are  for  sale. 

FRESNO. 

Reedley  Co-operators.  —  Reedley 
Exponent:  Last  Thursday  the  Dried 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Reedley 
was  organized,  the  following  growers 
selected  as  directors:  T.  M.  Lane,  W.  H. 
Carpenter,  J.  C.  McCubbin,  E.  Archibald 
and  A.  L.  Wiseman. 

The  St.  George  Winery  at  Matter- 
moro,  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  with 
immense  quantities  of  wine,  will  be  re- 
built somewhat  smaller.  Loss  was  $150,- 
000;  partly  insured. 

One  Country  Product.— West  Park 
Correspondence  Republican:  Nelson  Dan- 
iels, aged  fourteen,  without  lessons  or  as- 
sistance, drew  a  picture  of  a  woman  in 
distress  for  want  of  work.  This  he  sent 
to  a  business  college  in  Scran  ton,  Pa., 
which  awarded  him  the  prize,  a  free 
scholarship  in  the  school  of  drawing  by 
correspondence. 

Drainage. — A  few  days  will  see  the  in- 
stallation of  a  drainage  system  for  alkali 
grounds  in  Central  Colony,  as  the  result 
of  the  work  of  Government  Expert  Heile- 
man. 

To  Study  the  Grape.— Percy  T. 
Morgan,  president  California  Wine  Asso- 
ciation, has  written  to  Geo.  C.  Huismann, 
expert  on  viticulture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
asking  his  assistance  to  secure  a  Govern- 
ment instructor  to  vineyardists  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Poultry  Association  Doings  — The 
election  of  officers  for  the  Fresno  Poultry 
Association  resulted  as  follows:  President, 
T.  B.  Key;  vice-presidents,  R.  J.  Venn  of 
Fresno,  Elias  Gallup  of  Hanford,  M.  E. 
Kirby  of  Madera,  and  Ben.  Woodhull  of 
Stockton;  secretary,  George  R.  Andrews; 
superintendent,  J.  B.  Ure.  The  date  for 
the  next  show  was  set  for  December  16th 
to  19th,  1903. 

KERN. 

Experimental  Orchard.— The  Ba- 
kersfield  Board  of  Trade  proposes  to  set 
out  forty  acres  to  oranges  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  land  has  been  purchased,  a 
company  known  as  the  Kern  Orange  Farm 
Co.  has  been  incorporated,  and  shares  will 
be  soid. 

KINGS. 

Tulare  Lake  Levee. — Hanford  Jour- 
nal: A  levee  8  miles  in  length  is  soon  to 
be  erected  as  a  protection  against  over- 
flow and  inundation  by  the  waters  of 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  llDiments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Bemovos  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRINC   impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  S 1 .50  per  bot'le.    Bold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  »t  express,  charges      id,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
ffHB  LAWBBNCK-WILL1AM8  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


Tulare  lake,  which  is  about  the  only 
natural  possible  drawback  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  lands. 

Rice  raising  will  be  tried  this  season 
by  J.  Clements  at  Clements. 

LAKE. 

Lakeport  Apples  for  the  Sick. — 
Lake  County  Bee:  In  Lake  county  apples 
are  rotting  on  the  ground.  Now,  let's 
form  a  partnership  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission  a  chance  to  distribute  some  of  the 
apples  that  will  otherwise  be  wasted. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Pasadena's  Sewer  Farm  walnut 
crop  was  this  year  worth  $500  net  from 
sixty  acres  of  trees  just  reaching  full  bear- 
ing age.  Alfalfa  is  also  raised,  with  which 
the  city  department  horses  are  supplied 
and  many  tons  sold;  a  herd  of  100  hogs  is 
being  kept,  which  will  be  increased,  pos- 
sibly, to  500. 

MENDOCINO. 
Sweets.  —  Beacon:    A.  L.  Gonsalves 
has  demonstrated  that  good  sweet  pota- 
toes can  be  raised  at  Mendocino  City. 

MERCED. 

Big  Steer.  —  A  2260-pound  steer 
from  the  Chowchilla  ranch  at  the  State 
Fair,  alive,  graced  a  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, dead,  this  year. 

Fig  Prosperity.— Merced  Star:  Fig 
growing  is  increasing  in  this  county  and 
promises  to  be  an  industry  of  considerable 
commercial  value.  In  Yosemite  Colony 
there  are  several  fig  orchards,  comprising 
sixty  acres.  Patterson  Bros,  have  twenty 
acres  of  four-year  old  trees  from  which 
they  gathered  this  year  seven  tons.  The 
crop  was  sold  in  bulk  to  one  purchaser  for 
4  cents  a  pound.  Next  year  the  entire 
crop  is  to  be  packed  in  cartons  and  sent  to 
British  Columbia. 

Sheep  Range. — Sun:  Sheep  range  is 
unusually  scarce,  and  the  available  range 
commands  better  prices  than  for  eight 
years  past.  Frost  has  killed  the  grass  to 
a  large  extent.  Sheep  men  are  paying  25 
cents  and  in  one  instance  28  cents.  One 
owner  went  to  San  Luis  Obispo  county  to 
look  for  feed. 

DUNKARDS    IN    MERCED    COUNTY.  — 

Twenty  from  Washington  have  settled  at 
Legrand. 

SACRAMENTO. 
AN  electric  railway  from  Sacra- 
mento to  Walnut  Grove  is  seriously  pro- 
posed. 

The  proposition  to  relieve  Yolo 
basin  by  a  drainage  canal  has  been  for 
the  time  abandoned,  as  no  permanent 
right  of  way  could  at  present  be  secured. 

Co-operative  Company  to  Mar- 
ket.—Sacramento  Record-Union:  T.  W. 
Johnston,  George  W.  Foulke,  George  T. 
Carr  and  E.  W.  Springstead  of  Elk 
Grove  and  John  L.  Scholefield  of  Florin 
are  the  directors  of  the  Elk  Grove  Wine 
Grape  Growers'  Association  (co-opera- 
tive), formed  to  market  their  grapes,  etc. 
Office  at  Elk  Grove. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Coyotes  Kill  Calves.  —  Hollister 
Bee:  The  John  Ashurst  ranch  alone  has 
lost  some  forty  calves  on  account  of 
coyotes. 

New  Road. — It  is  proposed  to  connect 
San  Juan  valley  with  Pajaro  valley  with 
a  new  road,  much  shorter. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Redland-Highland  Orange  Land 
Co.  has  been  organized  by  E.  P.  Fay, 
president  of  the  Fay  Fruit  Co.,  F.  J.  Har- 
rigan  and  others,  with  the  right  to  issue 
$1,500,000  preferred  and  $3,000,000  com- 
mon stock,  "for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
together  certain  Eastern  and  Californian 
interests."  This  is  undoubtedly  an  out- 
growth of  the  formation  of  a  more  exten- 
sively capitalized  company  in  New  Jersey 
last  summer,  to  enable  Eastern  capitalists 
to  acquire  orchards,  driers,  canneries  and 
other  fruit  interests  in  California. 

For  Oiled  Roads  — The  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  San  Bernardino  county 
has  apportioned  $20,000  from  the  present 
fiscal  year's  taxes  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
chase of  oil  for  the  county  roads  duirng 
the  year. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Imperial  has  a  farmer's  club;  W.  A. 
Edgar,  president;  W.  E.  Wilsie,  secretary. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Big  Ranch  Transferred.  —  J.  H. 
Henry,  once  in  the  street  railroad  busi- 
ness in  San  Jose,  has  bought  the  Chicota 
ranch  of  16,000  acres  for  $100,000,  it  is  said, 
from  the  Home  Savings'  Bank  of  San 
Francisco. 

Beet  Prizes.— San  Luis  Obispo  Trib- 
une :  Oceano  sugar  beet  raisers  got  the 
prizes  awarded  by  the  Betteravia  factory 
people. 

The  Arroyo  Grande  Valley  is  rap- 
idly filling  up  with  a  progressive  class  of 


Most  Reliable  Remedy. 

160  Eagle  AT.,B«ntf<ml.Ont,C»a.^»OT.1811900. 

Dear  Sin:— 1  hire  used  jour  Sparta  Cure 
with  great  lueeess.  Ifinditamost  va'uaMe 
liniment  to  hare,  as  I  have  found  it  a  su re  cure- 
tot  Out*,  Sprain*  and  Barn***  Galls, and  as 
a  Spavin  Cure  it  is  tbe  most  reliable  liniment 
toat  can  be  bought  CALEB  TILLET. 


SPAVIN 
CURE 


Four  Spavins  and  Three  Ring- 
bones Cured. 

2702  PnlrnTraSt.New  Or  Wans.  La.  June  10,1  WO 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Dear  Sirs:— 1  hare 
oseil  ten  bottles  of  jour  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 
It  cured  fuur  Spavin*  and  three  Ringbon4%. 
Mow  I  would  lifco  one  of  jour  horse  books. 

Yours  tmlj,  £■  BE>' N LIT. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

And  Most  Successful  Remedy  Ever  Discovered  for  Spa.vlrvs.  Ringbones, 
Splints  a.rvd  a.11  Lameness. 

This  is  the  unqualified  experience  of  thousands  of  horsemen  and  others  in  this  and  other 
countries  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  share  in  these  benefits.  Just  read 
what  the  above  people  say  about  "Kendall's."  Write  to  them  for  your  own  satisfaction. 
In  addition  to  being  the  best  stable  remedy 
J  known,  it  is  unequaled  as  a  liniment  for  house-  I 
I  hold  and  family  use.  Sold  generally  by  all  drug- 
I  gists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles  for  85.  We  send 
valuable  book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  free  upon  request. 


KENDALL'S 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 

Enosburg  Fails,  Vt. 


KENDALL'S 
>PAY1N  CURE 


farmers  and  they  are  following  the  most 
advanced  methods.  B.  L.  Fortney  has 
just  harvested  a  crop  of  carrots  from  one 
acre  of  ground  which  sold  for  more  than 
$250. 

Horse  Raising.  —  Templeton  Ad- 
vance: San  Luis  Obispo  county  is  rapidly 
forging  to  the  front  as  a  horse- producing 
section.  Saturday  a  carload£of  twenty- 
three  head  was  shipped  from  this  station 
to  Los  Angeles.  This  made  thirteen  car- 
loads shipped  from  this  county  in  the  past 
three  months. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Like  Bread  Upon  the  Waters.— 
Lodi  people  cast  their  fruits,  in  a  nice 
way,  upon  twenty-seven  Iowa  tourists  in 
train  last  October,  and  now  nineteen  of 
them,  after  touring  the  State  pretty 
thoroughly,  have  returned  to  Lodi  to  set- 
tle. 

The  SUPERVISORS  have  adopted  an  or- 
dinance to  give  $1  to  the  planter  of  each 
tree  along  the  public  highway  which  is 
alive  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Will  Fight  Legally.— The  officers 
of  the  practically  defunct  C.  C.  F.  A.  will 
fight  the  receivership  appointed  by  vote 
of  the  membership. 

A  Third  Rail  in  the  S.  P.  narrow 
gauge  railroad  from  Los  Gatos  to  Wrights 
is  now  assured,  says  the  Los  Gatos  News. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

In  Pajaro  Valley. — Farmers  having 
hill  land  will  sow  an  unusually  large  acre- 
age of  grain  this  year.  Smith  Bros,  will 
devote  100  acres  at  Stony  Ford  to  black 
oats.  The  valley  will  be  quarantined 
against  trees  from  districts  infected  with 
either  pear  or  apple  blight. 

SOLANO. 
Foster  Bros.'  Cannery  for  Dixon. 
— Dixon  Tribune:  The  effect  of  the  can- 
nery's coming  to  town  is  being  felt  and 
property  values  in  Dixon  and  some  rents 
have  been  increased  at  least  25%  as  a  re- 
sult. 

SONOMA. 
Prosperity.  —  The  Placentia  Fruit 
Co.,  owned  mostly  by  Petalumans  but  op- 
erating in  Orange  county,  this  year  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  $11  per  share. 

TEHAMA. 
The  Corning  Poultry  Association  is  en- 
tering upon  its  second  year  with  renewed 
interest. 

TULARE. 

Big  Irrination  Suit.— Visalia  Delta: 
An  action  was  filed  in  the  Superior  Court 
last  week  by  Chas.  J.  Lamberson  and  C. 
L.  Russell  as  attorneys  on  behalf  of  all 
the  people  interested  in  the  ditches  tak- 
ing water  out  of  the  St.  John  river 
against  all  of  the  persons  interested  in 
ditches  taking  water  out  of  the  Kaweah, 
St.  John  or  Cross  creek,  to  determine 
alleged  conflict  of  rights.  The  case  is  the 
largest  ever  filed  in  the  court  and  will  re- 
quire six  months  to  try  it. 

Telephone  Saving.— The  People's 
Company,  a  local  but  growing  concern, 
charges  but  15  cents  for  five  minutes' 
talk,  and  yet  it  can't  get  a  charter  in  Por- 
terville. 

YOLO. 

Woodland  Creamery.— The  annual 
report  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
receipts  for  butter  and  cream  were  over 
$65,000,  of  which  $57,000  was  paid  to  the 
patrons.  The  average  price  received  for 
butter  was  a  little  over  24  cents  per 
pound.   


Black  Leg  Is  now  prevalent  and  wise  stock- 
men are  taking  out  cheap  insurance  against  it. 
Early  vaccination  with  reliable  vaccine  is  the 
cheapest  insurance.  Read  the  ad.  of  The  Cutter 
Analytic  Laboratory  for  further  particulars. 


Glenn  County, 


•  •  •  • 


California. 


FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  .any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 
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If  Page  Fence 

Isn't  really  a  better  fence,  then  wo  are  mistaken. 
Tbe  material,  and  the  labor  on  It,  cost  more,  and 
we  candidly  believe  it  Is  better  and  lasts  longer. 
PAGE  .VOTES  WIHK  FE-NCE  CO.,  A1>K1  AN,MICH. 
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FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MA  DE.  BuU 

Strong,  Chicken- 
Tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmerat  Wholcanle 
Prica.  MhrWaiwted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  209,     Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  8.  A. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
30  Teachers;  70  Typewriting-  Machines;  19,000 
Graduates;  1000  annual  enrollment:  500  average 
dally  attendance;  COO  calls  annually  for  graduates 
of  the  college.  All  departments  open  the  entire 
year.   Both  sexes.   Individual  instruction. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal— tree. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Land  of  Sunshine. 

Queen  of  the  glorious  sisterhood  of  States, 
Fair  California,  Lily  of  the  West, 
How  can  I  pay  my  tribute  in  mere  words 
To  her  whom  God  and  mortal  thrice  hath 

blest  ? 

Can  magic  pen  describe  her  valleys  fair, 
Her  blossoms  tinted  by  a  Hand  divine, 
The  liquid  music  of  her  waterfalls, 
Her  mountains,  snow-crowned,  lofty  and 

sublime  P 

Dame  Nature  cradled    thee    upon  her 
breast 

And  strove  her  secret  treasures  here  to 
hide. 

The  nectar  of  her  breath  is  in  the  winds. 
Her  verdant  arms  have  clothed  the  foot- 
hill's side. 

Thy  luscious  fruits  have  stole  her  sunset 
blush. 

The  crimson  of  her  lip  is  on  the  rose, 
And  poppies  spill  their  gold  in  burnished 
blaze 

Thro'  all  our  bright  and  cloudless  sum- 
mer days. 

Here  our  forefathers  watched  the  rising 
sun 

Awake  the  Westland  with  its  morning 
kiss; 

Nor  dreamed  they  that  the  tapestry  of 
years 

Would  ere  disclose  such  noble  soil  as  this, 
Where  giant  forests  lock  their  mighty 
arms 

To  sentinel  our  happy  birthland's  rest, 
And  Liberty  has  folded  her  bright  wings 
Above  the  golden  ensign  of  the  West. 

—Maude  Rogers,  Goshen,  Cal. 


A  Morning  Thought. 

What  if,  some  morning,  when  the  stars 
were  paling, 
And  the  dawn  whitened,  and  the  East 
was  clear, 

Strange  peace  and  rest  fell  on  mo  from 
the  presence 
Of  a  benign  spirit  standing  near: 

And  I  should  toll  him,  as  he  stood  be- 
side me : 

"  This  is  our  Earth — most  friendly  and 
fair ; 

Daily  its  sea  and  shore  through  sun  and 
shadow 

Faithful  it  turns,  robed  in  its  azure  air ; 

"  There  is  blest  living  here,  loving  and 
serving, 

And  quest  of  truth,  and  serene  friend- 
ships dear. 
But  stay  not,  Spirit !    Earth  has  one  de- 
stroyer— 

His  name  is  Death  ;  flee,  lest  he  find  thee 
here  ! " 

And  what  if,  then,  while  the  still  morning 
brightened 
And  freshened  in  the  elm  the  Sum- 
mer's breath, 

Should  gravely  smile  on  me  the  gentle 
angel 

And  take  my  hand  and  say,  "  My  name 
is  Death ! " 

— Edward  Rowland  Hill. 


Princess  Pine. 

Hail !  thou  lovely  Princess  Pine, 
Lady  of  remover  line 
Than  the  chroniclers  of  eld 
Ever  in  their  charts  beheld. 

Here  for  centuries  untold 
Hast  thou  queened  it  in  the  wold, 
Spreading  out  thine  emerald  gown 
O'er  the  spicy  needles  brown. 

When  the  partridge  beats  his  drum, 
Here  thy  subject  wood-folk  come  ; 
Here  in  council  and  in  sport 
Meets  thine  ancient  sylvan  court. 

Dainty  sovereign  of  the  wild, 
Half  an  empress,  half  a  child, 
What  a  long,  sweet  tenure  thine 
Of  the  royal  house  of  Pine  ! 

Ever  under  fragrant  shade, 

On  the  hill  and  in  the  glade, 

Where  the  broad  boughs  glint  with  sun, 

May 'st  thou  reign,  thou  pretty  one  ! 

— James  Buck  ham. 


The  Vanished  Ages. 

"  Mourn  not  for  the  vanished  ages, 

With  the  great  heroic  men 
Who  dwell  in  history's  pages 

And  live  in  the  poet's  pen; 
For  the  grandest  times  are  before  us, 

And  the  world  is  yet  to  see 
The  noblest  worth  of  this  old  world 

In  the  men  that  are  to  be." 

— Anon. 


The  Teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

If  Jesus  came  for  anything,  it  was  to 
bring  a  light  into  the  world  whereby 
men  could  better  see  the  best  relations 
between  themselves  and  between  them- 
selves and  all  things.  Men  have  got- 
ten many  false  ideas  of  Him  and  His 
gospel  by  listening  to  what  other  men 
say  of  them,  instead  of  reading  of  them 
in  the  Book  itself.  The  gospel  is  one 
that  has  never  been  equalled  since,  for 
its  common  sense,  its  simplicity,  its 
comprehensiveness.  It  is  designed  not 
for  perfect  men  and  women  to  keep 
them  perfect,  but  for  imperfect  men 
and  women  to  enable  them  to  become 
perfect.  It  is  a  gospel  of  growth, 
civilly  as  well  as  personally,  toward 
perfection  here  on  earth.  And  just  as 
worthy  of  credence  or  of  being  followed 
practically,  just  as  sure  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  results  specified  of  it,  as  the 
gospel  of  Edison  about  creating  and 
setting  up  an  electric  light  plant. 

Some  years  ago  a  young  medical 
student,  filled  with  the  disbelief  of  the 
age,  concluded  to  take  up  the  reading 
of  the  gospel,  partly  to  vary  the  monot- 
ony of  reading,  to  rest  the  mind.  The 
idea  came  to  him  in  this  way:  It  oc- 
curred to  him  one  day,  whether  one 
believes  it  or  not  and  whatever  one  may 
think  of  it  Christianity  is  a  great  page 
in  the  book  of  the  world's  history.  It 
grows  out  of  and  depends,  wholly,  upon 
the  sayings  of  one  Jesus.  Without 
them  it  would  not  exist.  What,  then, 
did  He  really  say ?  "I  know  what  the 
church  says  He  said  but  did  He  say  so?" 
he  said  to  himself.  "  The  church  tells 
me  that  if  I  don't  believe  that  He  said 
what  it  says  He  said  I  will  be  damned 
eternally,  but  still  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  He  said  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  serious  matter  to  know  what  He  said. 
How  shall  I  find  out  ?  There  is  but  one 
way,  and  that  is  to  read  what  He  said." 
Thus  he  reasoned.  So  he  read.  Taking 
one  after  another  of  the  great  subjects 
on  which  the  church  says  He  spoke,  the 
young  man  patiently,  day  after  day, 
in  spare  hours,  plodded  through 
the  four  gospels,  which  are  the  only 
places  on  earth  where  the  words  of 
Jesus  are  originally  recorded,  marking 
each  passage  bearing  on  the  subject, 
and  getting  together  at  last  all  the 
sayings  on  each.  And  he  found  that  the 
gospel  was  simple,  concrete  and  con- 
structive, and  to  his  mind  perfectly 
practical,  the  quintessence  of  common 
sense.  It  made  no  such  claims  for  Jesus 
as  have  been  made  for  Him.  Moreover, 
it  was  worthy  of  all  credence,  by  all 
men,  as  a  practical  rule  of  life.  It  was 
not,  as  popularly  supposed,  a  gospel  of 
asceticism,  of  righteousness  and  pov- 
erty; but  is  a  gospel  of  righteousness 
and  riches;  riches  as  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  righteousness;  riches  of  every 
kind,  and  for  all,  civilly  and  personally. 

So  the  concreteness  and  harmony  of 
a  moving  faith  came  out  of  the  confusion 
of  disbelief  to  one,  and  it  may  to  others, 
simply  by  the  reading  of  the  words  of 
Jesus  as  they  are  in  the  Book  and  the 
getting  together  of  all  He  said  on  each 
subject  that  interests  us,  and  on  any 
subject  that  is  of  interest  in  the  world. 


Lloyd  Saw  the  Toad   Pull  His  Skin  Over 
His  Head. 

Lloyd  was  fond  of  all  the  creation 
that  lived  in  the  garden,  from  the  rob- 
ins high  up  in  the  apple  tree  to  the 
little  ants  which  built  their  homes  in 
the  gravel  walks.  He  was  always 
careful  not  to  hurt  any  of  them,  but  he 
thought  some  of  them  more  interesting 
than  others.  There  was  a  toad  which 
he  called  his,  and  he  fed  it  with  crumbs 
every  day.  He  liked  to  watch  it  as  it 
hopped  about  among  the  plants, 
darting  out  its  bright  red  tongue  to 
catch  any  small  insects  which  came  in 
its  way. 

One  day  Lloyd  ran  to  his  mother  in 
great  excitement. 

"My  toad  is  trying  to  get  his  skin 
off  !  "  he  cried. 

It  was  true;  and  when  Lloyd  and  his 
mother  reached  the  toad  they  saw  him 
pulling  his  skin  over  his  head  in  much 
the  way  that  a  little  girl  would  take  off 
her  high-necked,  long-sleeved  apron, 
only  it  was  harder  work  for  him  to  do. 
But  he  tugged  away  with  his  forefeet 


until  he  was  free,  and  then  what  a 
bright,  new  coat  he  displayed  ! 

Lloyd  was  delighted,  and  he  asked 
many  questions  about  toads  and  the 
way  in  which  they  changed  their  coats, 
and  after  that  he  was  more  fond  of  his 
toad  than  ever. — Emma  C.  Dowd,  in 
Our  Little  Ones. 


The  Guild  of  Courtesy. 


An  organization  known  as  the  Chil- 
dren's National  Guild  of  Courtesy  has 
been  thriving  and  growing  in  England 
for  ten  years.  In  1901  it  had  nearly 
32,000  members  scattered  through 
some  500  towns  and  villages.  Its  pro- 
fessed aim  is  "to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  among  children;  to  stimulate 
them  to  be  courteous;  and  to  promote 
habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and 
purity  of  action  and  speech." 

A  boy  or  girl,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen,  becomes  a  member  by 
paying  1  penny,  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nual subscription.  A  bronze  badge  of 
membership  costs  1  penny  more. 

The  branches  are  organized  in  the 
simplest  manner — usually  in  public  and 
Sunday  schools.  Once  a  week  the  rules 
of  the  guild  are  read  aloud.  They  are 
arranged  under  various  headings  — 
courtesy,  as  regards  yourself,  courtesy 
at  home,  at  school,  at  play,  in  the 
street,  at  table,  everywhere.  Taken 
together,  these  rules  provide  for  the 
foundations  of  good  manners — to  which 
good  morals  are  first  cousin. 

Reports  from  many  parts  of  England 
tell  of  the  noteworthy  effect  which  this 
concerted  action  on  behalf  of  courtesy 
has  wrought  in  the  life  of  school  and 
town.  If  it  is  needed  in  a  country 
where  the  'bus  conductor  says  "Thank 
you,  sir,"  when  you  pay  your  fare,  is 
there  not  room  for  a  similar  movement 
in  our  less  deliberate  land  ? 

To  incite  the  members  to  follow  their 
rules  of  courtesy,  the  guild  declares: 
"Three  of  the  bravest  and  greatest 
men  who  ever  lived,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, General  Gordon  and  General 
Washington  —  were  distinguished  for 
their  courteous  behavior."  It  is  sig- 
nificent  to  find  the  father  of  our  coun- 
try singled  out  as  one  of  three  models 
for  English  youth.  From  this  striking 
fact  American  boys  and  girls  —  and 
their  elders  —  may  be  left  to  draw  the 
full  suggestion  and  stimulus. — Youth's 
Companion. 


A  Matter  of  Reading. 

How  to  read  and  get  full  value  for 
the  time  thus  spent,  the  greatest 
amount  of  profit  and  pleasure,  is  often 
a  matter  of  circumstance.  However, 
there  is  little  question  but  that  system- 
atic reading  is  practiced  altogether  too 
little.  Haphazard  reading  is  unfortu- 
nate. It  is  more  than  that — it  is  a 
pernicious  habit.  By  that  we  mean  that 
it  does  actual  harm.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
serious,  but  it  is  real  in  that  it  unfits 
the  mind  for  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  best  in  literature. 

Announcement  is  now  made  of  a  read- 
ing course  for  farmers'  wives  on  sub- 
jects of  interest  in  home  life.  The  sixth 
of  the  series  of  lessons  is  on  practical 
housekeeping.  It  suggests  that  all 
housework  is  worth  doing  well,  and 
that  to  conserve  time  and  strength  one 
must  study  the  best  methods  of  doing 
everyday  work  of  the  home.  Sugges- 
tions are  made  for  kitchen  conveniences, 
the  best  way  to  clean,  to  wash  dishes, 
to  make  beds,  etc. 


A  Cabin  Christmas. 

Outside  my  cabin  door  de  worl' 

Is  cole  an'  wintry  white; 
Inside  de  door,  my  worl'  is  warm, 

An'  sweet  wid  Christmas  light; 
Outside  my  door  de  worl'  is  big 

An'  lonesone — 'way  fum  you; 
Inside,  its  heaven's  borderland 

Wid  you  an'  'possum  stew  ! 

Den  keep  a-pilin'  on  de  logs 

An'  sen  de  blazes  higher, 
Till  all  the  cabin  walls  grow  red 

Wid  blood  of  Christmas  fire; 
While  some  one  takes  de  banjo  down 

An'  softly  plays  a  bar 
To  start  de  hymn  dat  tells  about 

De  shepherds  an'  de  star  I 

— Howard  Weeden. 


When  Marjory  Makes  the  Tea. 

Quaint  and  charming  and  good  to  see 
Is  Marjory  when  she  makes  the  tea; 
Dainty  fingers  and  slender  wrist, 
Glossy  hair  by  the  firelight  kissed, 
Pensive  mouth  and  serious  eyes, 
And  a  smile  that  comes  as  a  glad  sur- 
prise. 

Bending  over  the  kettle  bright, 
Watching  the  flame  of  greenish  light, 
This  modern  witch  with  her  magic  art 
Weaves  many  a  spell  'round  my  luckless 
heart  1 

And  if  that  night  sleep  files  from  me, 
It  will  not  be  because  of  the  tea. 

—Grace  L.  Phillips. 


The  Winter  World. 

California  has  been  having  a  touch  of 
winter — real  winter,  such  as  the  East 
knows — a  distant  touch,  it  is  true,  but 
just  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  Califor- 
nians  who  never  were  anywhere  else,  as 
well  as  those  who  were,  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  an  Eastern  winter  as  pic- 
tured here. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  this  mistaken  idea  that  desolation 
possesses  the  earth  for  the  enduring  of 
a  northern  winter,  says  Country  Life  in 
America.  Copse  and  field  are  not  bar- 
ren of  animal  life,  as  popularly  sup- 
posed. On  the  contrary,  a  host  of 
friends  in  fur  and  feathers  will  be  met 
by  one  who  Invades  their  domain.  And 
they  are  the  easier  to  study  now  for 
the  exposure  of  their  hidden  retreats. 
Sir  Reynard  is  to  be  met  with  almost 
any  morning.  Br'er  Rabbit  and  Puss 
are  easily  traced  to  their  forms  and 
their  acquaintance  made.  Along  open 
brooks  one  sometimes  meets  that  warm- 
coated  but  shy  fellow,  the  mink.  On  the 
meadows  mice  make  little  runways  un- 
der the  snow,  watched  by  the  rough- 
legged  hawk,  the  wariest  of  his  tribe. 
Of  the  birds  there  are  many — social 
chickadees,  quiet,  industrious  brown 
creatures,  noisy  bluejays,  Corvus  the 
crow,  cheerful  and  confiding  tree  spar- 
rows from  the  north,  snow  buntings 
and  goldfinches  banded  together  in 
community  of  interests  where  the  grass 
seeds  are  most  plentiful,  hairy  and 
downy  woodpeckers  policing  the  or- 
chard trees,  sober-hued  juncos,  golden- 
crowned  kinglets  in  which  the  spark  of 
life  but  burns  the  stronger  as  the  cold 
strengthens,  grouse  and  quail — our  two 
noblest  game  birds — the  two  crossbills, 
the  redpoll,  the  pine  siskin,  the  herring 
gull — any  or  all  of  these  and  others,  all 
in  sober  plumage,  one  is  likely  to  meet 
in  a  winter  ramble,  to  give  the  lie  to 
those  who  cry  "The  birds  have  flown." 
And  even  friends  of  June  you  may 
chance  upon  in  warm  sheltered  swamps, 
a  few  hardy  robbins,  waxwings,  black- 
birds and  bluebirds.  Nor  are  the  beasts 
and  the  birds  all  that  the  keen  ob- 
server will  find  for  his  delight.  Seem- 
ingly gone  is  the  insect  world,  yet,  like 
the  trees,  these  winged  creatures  of 
softer  days  do  but  sleep.  On  bush  and 
tree  twig  and  on  stout  weedstalks,  un- 
der rough  bits  of  bark,  fastened  to  post 
and  rail  of  old  fences  and  under  the 
eaves  of  buildings  are  quaint  and 
curiously  woven  cradles  to  be  collected 
now  for  what  they  will  bring  forth 
when  spring  kisses  the  land  and  sets 
free  all  bonds.  You  who  have  eyes  to 
see,  go  forth  even  in  the  winter,  for 
verily  your  reward  will  be  great. 

And  much  of  all  this  is  true,  even  in 
California. 


Physical  Culture  a  Panacea. 

Physical  culture,  as  it  is  scientifically 
taught,  has  proven  a  panacea  for  most 
of  the  ills  of  man  and  womankind.  Fol- 
lowers of  its  teachings  are  healthy,  ro- 
bust examples  of  the  benefit  derived 
from  a  few  moments  of  otherwise  idle 
time  spent  each  day  under  proper  in- 
struction. Strange  as  it  may  be  to  the 
too  thin  or  the  too  fat,  physical  culture 
will  surely  add  weight  to  the  thin  and  re- 
duce the  other,  not  only  without  in- 
jurious effect,  but  with  a  positive  ben- 
efit to  the  system,  because  scien- 
tific physical  culture  brings  about  nor- 
mal conditions.  Most  ills  that  human- 
kind suffers  from  are  caused  by  a  tem- 
porary stoppage  of  a  portion  of  the 
human  mechanism. 
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The  Good^  Old  Girls. 

There  are  no  girls  like  the  good  old 
girls — 

Against  the  world  I'd  stake  'em  ! 
As  buxom  and  smart  and  clean  of  heart 

As  the  Lord  knew  how  to  make  'em  ! 
They  were  rich  in   spirit  and  common 
sense, 

And  pity  all  supporting 
They  could   bake  and    brew,   and  had 
taught  school,  too, 
And  they  made  the  likeliest  courtin'. 

— Eugene  Field. 

Pieces  de  Resistance  for  Holiday  Dinners. 

Roasted  Venison. — Wash  the  surface 
with  lukewarm  vinegar  and  water  (it 
should  have  hung  at  least  a  week  in  a 
cool  place)  and  rub  with  butter  to  soften 
it.  Cover  with  greased  paper  tied  on; 
over  this  a  paste  of  flour  and  water, 
rolled  out  at  least  i  inch  thick,  may  be 
spread,  and  the  whole  covered  with 
another  greased  paper,  fastened  se- 
curely. Fifteen  minutes  to  the  pound 
is  the  rule  followed  where  it  is  preferred 
rare.  More  time  is  required  to  have  it 
well  done.  Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water 
around  the  meat,  and  cover  it  with 
another  dripping  pan.  The  oven  should 
be  hot.  After  the  first  hour  baste 
thoroughly  at  short  intervals,  recover- 
ing the  pan  after  each  time.  Half  an 
hour  before  dinner  uncover  the  pan,  re- 
move the  papers  and  paste,  return  to 
the  oven  and  baste  with  melted  butter 
and  a  little  lemon  juice;  dredge  flour 
over  the  whole  and  let  it  brown.  Re- 
peat the  basting  with  butter  two  or 
three  times  during  the  half  hour,  and 
take  up  on  a  heated  dish.  The  plates 
should  be  heated  also,  as  venison  cools 
easily.  The  neck  or  shoulder  may  be 
roasted  without  paper  or  paste.  Serve 
with  current  jelly  and  the  following 
sauce: 

Jelly  sauce  for  venison  : — Strain  the 
gravy  into  a  pan — there  should  be  at 
least  one  pint.  Thicken  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  browned  flour;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  currant  jelly,  one 
tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  if  conven- 
ient, one-half  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one- 
quarter  tablespoonful  of  pepper. 

Roast  Wild  Duck. — Parboil  with  an 
onion  in  each  to  remove  the  fishy  flavor. 
Use  a  carrot  unless  there  is  to  be  an 
onion  in  the  dressing.  Stuff  with  any 
of  the  dressings  used  for  tame  ducks, 
and  roast  until  tender,  basting  at  first 
with  melted  butter  and  then  with  the 
gravy  in  the  pan.  Weaken  the  pan 
gravy  with  boiling  water,  thicken  with 
browned  flour,  and  stir  in  one  table- 
spoonful of  currant  jelly.  Serve  sep- 
arately. 

Pigeons  or  Doves  Roasted.— Dress 
and  stuff  with  breadcrumbs  seasoned 
with  butter,  salt  and  a  little  mace,  add- 
ing three  oysters  to  each  bird;  sew  up 
and  baste  frequently  with  melted  but- 
ter; roast  one-half  hour  carefully. 
Some  prefer  the  apple  stuffing.  Pi- 
geons to  be  roasted  should  be  tender. 
Lay  them  on  the  dish  in  a  row. 

Oysters  With  Celery.— Put  one 
pint  of  strong  clear  beef  soup  stock  in 
in  a  large  stewpan.  Instead  of  milk 
use  sweet  cream.  Of  this  cream  use 
one  pint  to  the  broth  in  the  stewpan, 
also  four  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best 
table  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  of  white  pepper,  one  of  ground 
mace  and  one  of  celery  extract.  If 
celery  can  be  had  in  the  stalk,  use  in- 
stead of  the  extract,  chopped  fine.  No 
more  delicate  or  healthful  flavor  can  be 
added  to  any  soup,  stew,  or  broth  than 
this.  While  this  is  cooking,  dredge  in 
finely-powdered  cracker  dust  and  a  lit- 
tle of  the  best  corn  starch  flour,  until 
thickened  to  your  taste.  Have  ready 
in  a  hot  turreen  fifty  of  the  best  oysters 
parboiled  in  their  own  juice.  Pour  over 
these  the  sauce  compounded  as  above 
and  serve  immediately. 

Washing  Red  Flannel. 

To  wash  red  flannel,  mix  a  handful  of 
flour  in  a  quart  of  cold  water,  and  boil 
ten  minutes.  To  this  add  some  warm 
suds,  and  wash  the  flannel  grently,  rins- 
ing rather  than  rubbing.    Now  rinse  it 

By  Bribing  the  Nerves  with  opium  you  may 
stop  a  cold  but  the  inflammation  goes  from  bad 
to  worse.  Allen's  Lung  Balsam,  containing  no 
opium,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  oures 
deep-seated  affections  of  throat  and  lungs. 


in  two  or  three  warm  waters,  and  the 
brightest  scarlet  will  never  lose  its 
color.  Castile  or  ivory  soap  only  should 
be  used. 

The  Country  School  for  Housekeeping. 

It  costs  about  $500  to  fit  up  a  labo- 
ratory (kitchen)  for  a  class  of  fifteen, 
though  a  great  deal  more  can,  and  per- 
haps ought,  to  be  spent  on  it.  How- 
ever, $500  will  do,  if  more  cannot  be 
afforded.  The  materials  consumed  in 
giving  the  lessons  will  average  four  to 
five  cents  per  lesson  per  pupil  and  the 
cooks  and  their  friends  generally  de- 
vour what  they  cook,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  sell. 

To  adapt  this  system  of  instruction 
to  our  high  schools  it  might  have  to 
begin  with  the  sub-junior  year,  allow- 
ing one  lesson  per  week  in  the  labora- 
tory with  a  lecture  in  addition. 

The  work  that  girls  do  in  Sloyd  will 
be  a  help  to  them  in  this  regard.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  almost  a  continuation  of 
the  Sloyd  with  foods  instead  of  boards 
for  raw  materials.  It  teaches  them 
exactness,  deftness  and  observation, 
and  when  they  come  to  have  families, 
their  families  will  not  be  sallow  and  irri- 
table dyspeptics. 


How  to  Clean  Pictures  and  Frames. 

Half  a  raw  potato  is  a  ready  and 
efficient  means  of  cleaning  an  oil  paint- 
ing. Gently  rub  the  tuber  over  the 
surface  of  the  picture  until  the  dirt 
has  been  thoroughly  loosened  and  after- 
wards wipe  away  with  a  sponge  and 
clean  water.  Gilt  frames  may  be  reno- 
vated in  the  manner  described  with  the 
following  preparation:  Into  half  a  pint 
of  rain  water  (previously  boiled)  dis- 
solve as  much  soft  soap  as  will  cover 
a  penny.  Add  a  wineglassful  of  spirits 
of  hartshorn,  and  mix  thoroughly  by 
frequent  shakings.  Apply  with  a  soft 
brush  upon  every  portion  of  gilt,  allow 
to  remain  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
then  wash  off  with  plenty  of  perfectly 
clean  water.  Do  not  wipe  dry,  but 
simply  prevent  dust  settling  on  the 
frames. 

To  Brighten  Glass  Dishes. 

Glass  dishes,  either  "real"  cut  glass 
or  the  pretty  imitations  which  cost  so 
little,  often  become  dull  and  lusterless, 
in  spite  of  careful  washings.  Cut  glass, 
after  constant  usage,  is  often  repol- 
ished,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  give 
brilliancy  to  these  articles  by  cleansing 
them  properly.  First  wash  them  care- 
fully in  warm  suds,  with  a  cloth,  follow- 
ing this  with  a  little  brush  which  will  go 
deep  into  the  depressions.  When  dip- 
ping the  glass  into  the  suds,  do  not 
plump  it  in  carelessly,  thus  inviting 
cracking,  but  slide  it  in  sideways.  When 
the  dish  is  washed,  put  into  a  box  of  fine 
sawdust,  kept  for  the  purpose.  When 


Right  or  wrong 
chimney  makes 
or  unmakes  a 
lamp. 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  "  right "  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
Ihe  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


dry,  shake  out  the  sawdust,  and  polish 
with  a  fine  cloth  or  chamois.  The  bril- 
liancy thus  gained  is  astonishing. 


Purchasing  Agent. 

Special  attention  to  buying  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise for  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from 
San  Francisco  Christmas  shopping  promptly  at- 
tended to  Write  for  prices  and  further  informa- 
tion. Bank  references. 


HONESTY 

has  never  been  appreciated  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  This  being  a  fact,  it  would 
be  poor  business  policy  for  me  to  make 
you  the  following  offer,  unless  I  had  abso- 
lute confidence  in  your  honesty  as  well  as 
my  own. 

Medical  statistics  prove  that  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  are 
afflicted  with  some  faulty  action  of  the 
secretory  glands  of  the  liver,  stomach  or 
intestines.  A  congested  liver  causes  bili- 
ousness, headache,  constipation,  sallow 
skin  and  many  other  ailments.  My 
Health  Tablets  open  the  bile  ducts,  forc- 
ing the  bile  into  the  bowels,  thus  making 
nature  perform  its  own  work.  They  are 
entirely  different  from  anything  you  have 
ever  used.  Pills  and  all  other  cathartics 
leave  the  bowels  weak  and  worse  after 
taking  them  than  before.  You  know  this. 
If  you  always  had  handy  a  little  vial  of 
my  Health  Tablets  and  would  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  pain,  headache, 
constipation  or  sickness  of  any  kind,  how 
much  suffering  you  might  avoid.  If  you 
are  well  they  will  keep  you  so — if  you  are 
sick  they  will  enable  you  to  get  well.  So 
positive  am  I  that  my  Health  Tablets  will 
give  you  health,  strength  and  new  life^ 
that  I  will  send  you  a  twenty-five  cen 
bottle  absolutely  free  until  you  have  had 
time  to  test  their  curative  qualities.  I 
know  that  they  will  do  you  so  much  good 
you  will  be  thankful  to  me  and  will  gladly 
send  me  the  price  and  recommend  them 
to  your  friends.  Don't  be  sick  and  dumpy 
any  longer,  but  write  to  me  to-day  and 
you  will  receive  a  box  of  Baldwin's  Health 
Tablets  to-morrow,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

E.  L.  BALDWIN  CO., 

8  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  we»t  of  City  Hall, 
Saw  Francisco,  Cal. 
Own  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DEE  If  AILLEH,  PrM't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Dividend  Notice. 

The  German  Savings  and 
Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  December  31,  1902, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  three 
and  one-eighth  (3%)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday, 
January  2,  1903. 

GEORGE  TOURNY.  Secretary. 

Dividend  Notice. 

San  Francisco 
Savings  Union, 

532  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Corner  of  Webb. 

For  the  half  year  ending  with  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1902,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
per  annum  of  three  and  forty-two  one-hundredths 
(3  42-100)  per  cent  on  Term  Deposits,  and  three  (3) 
per  cent  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Friday,  January  2,  1903. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


Dividend  Notice. 

CALIFORNIA  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND 
TRUST  COMPANY. 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  AND  MONTGOMERY  STS. 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1902, 
dividends  have  been  declared  on  deposits  in  the 
savings  department  of  this  Company,  as  follows : 
On  Term  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3  6-10  per  cent  per 
annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits  at  the  rate  of  3 
per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on 
and  after  Friday,  January  2,  1903.  Dividends  un- 
called for  are  added  to  the  principal  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  903.       J.  DALZELL  BROWN,  Manager 


EMPIRE  KING 

SPRAY  PUMP. 

the  only  pump  with  automatic  brush  for  keeping 
5  strainer  clean.    No  burning  of  foliage  as  it  stirs  thor- 
oughly.    Throws  finest  spray,  and  works  the  easiest. 
All  working  parts  are  of  brass.     Specially  Adapted 
to  Distillate  Emulsion.    We  publish  a  booklet  entitled 
"When  to  Spray  and  Why."  and  mail  it  free  to  all  inter- 
ested inquirers.    Write  for  a  copy. 

Made  only  by  FIELD  FORCE  PVMP  CO.,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 

California  Spray  Pump  Co.,  Sole  a^s.  for  California. 

P.  0.  Box  717.   134  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Sohmer 
Byron  Mauzy 
Spielmann 


F»IF»E  ORGANS. 

Byron  Mauzy, 

308-310-312  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CECILIAN,  THE  PERFECT  PIANO  PLAYER. 


ROOT.  B. 

519  Mission  St.,  Room  406, 


BftIRD, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRANCIS   SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


SHEET  IRfllTW^WlFlfP 


FOR    TOWN    \A//\TER  WORKS, 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe    Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltnm 


I  will  ship  to  any  Station  In  the  United  States  for 
 THE  CELEBRATED  


;  $25:22 


WILLARD  steel  range 

It  has  six  8-inch  lids;  15-gallon  reservoir;  large  warming  closet:  oven  21  Ins. 
deep,  17  ins.  wide,  12  ins.  high;  top  cooking  surface,  30x36  inches;  lined  through- 
out ith  Asbestos;  Duplex  grate;  burns  wood  or  coal.  Guaranteed  in  every  re- 
spect; weighs  400  lbs.   Write  for  free  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

#ae?tt!d.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Dept.  114,  "W&fitfflr1- 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

Some  Sugar  Factory  Outputs. 

At  Chino,  this  year,  the  total  weight 
of  beets  sliced  was  85,957  tons;  sugar 
output,  20,500,000  pounds.  At  times 
the  factory  turned  out  33%  more  prod- 
uct than  its  theoretical  capacity.  The 
factory  operated  121  days.  Very  fe  w 
serious  breakages  of  machinery  oc- 
curred. The  basis  price  was  $4.25  per 
ton  of  15%  beets,  one-half  the  freight 
paid  from  outside  points.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  not  pay  any  freight  next 
year,  which  created  a  protest  from 
Compton  raisers,  but  it  is  likely  was 
adhered  to,  as  the  Champion  of  several 
weeks  ago  reports  that  "Mr.  Schroe- 
der  says  be  has  practical  assurances  of 
a  sufficient  acreage  for  the  factory 
next  year.  Besides  the  territory  about 
Chino,  Anaheim,  Compton,  Florence, 
etc.,  about  3000  acres  on  the  Las  Posas 
ranch,  now  held  by  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  will  be  available  for 
this  factory." 

At  Oxnard  the  beet  tonnage  sliced 
was  over  178,000;  sugar  output  over 
600,000  bags.  The  company  figured  on 
contracting  at  least  20,000  acres  for 
the  coming  season,  and  of  commencing 
operations  at  the  factory  early  in  June. 

At  Spreckels,  in  the  Salinas  valley, 
about  180,000  tons  of  beets  were  sliced, 
and  over  40,000  tons  of  sugar  turned 
out.  Flooding  land  for  the  new  crop 
began  some  time  ago.  The  Pajaro 
valley  part  of  the  supply  of  beets 
amounted  to  some  60,000  tons.  The 
price  per  ton  for  1903  is  the  same, 
$4.50.  but  the  company  will  no  longer 
pay  the  50  cents  per  ton  freight,  Wat- 
sonville  to  Spreckels. 

Lompoc  Record:  M.  F.  Drum,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Union  Sugar  Com- 
pany in  the  Santa  Maria  valley,  says 
the  company  is  prepared,  with  four 
large  pumping  plants  or  systems,  to 
irrigate  from  8000  to  10,000  acres. 
Notwithstanding  the  cost  of  furnishing 
the  water  to  farmers  equals  about  $4 
per  acre,  the  enhanced  product  from 
four  to  twenty  tons  per  acre  abun- 
dantly justifies  the  buying  of  the  water 
by  the  farmers,  who  realize  from  $80  to 
$100  per  acre  in  the  gross,  while  with- 
out water  they  scarce  realize  cost  of 
production.  Irrigation  has  revolution- 
ized agriculture  in  the  Santa  Maria 
valley,  even  at  a  cost  of  $4  per  acre. 


There's  Many  a  Slip  on  icy  roads  and  side- 
walks in  the  winter.  Sprains  and  bruises  follow. 
That  is  the  time  when  Perry  Davis'  Painkiller 
vindicates  its  right  to  the  confidence  it  has  re- 
tained for  sixty  years. 


Part  of  Santa  Anita  ranch  has  been 
sold  by  E.  J.  ("Lucky  ")  Baldwin  to  a  syn- 
dicate for  $500,000. 

Healed  In  Two  Weeks. 

Trimbell,  Wis.,  May  10,  1902. 
Fleming  Bros  :  I  have  had  spiendld  success 
with  your  Fistula  Cure.  I  cured  two  very  bad 
cases  with  one  bottle.  One  of  them  was  given  up 
by  two  veterinarians  in  this  place,  but  by  using 
your  remedy  I  did  the  job  in  first-class  shape. 

C.  W.  NARRACONG. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.    Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality  i 
and  quantity  in  the  har- 
vest. Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Han  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  lor  the  Pacific  Coast. 


YOUR  TREES1 


WHEN  HUNGRY. 

Experience  in  the  nursery  business  has 
taught  me  that  properly  prepared  sheep 
manure  is  nature's  best  gift  to  impov- 
erished soil.  F.asy  to  handle,  cheap  to 
buv.  Does  the  work  of  12  times  its 
weight  of  stable  manure.  My  free  cir- 
cular describes  the  processor  preparing 
sheep  manure,  gives  proofs  of  economy 
and  results.        GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

Fresno  Fertilizing  Works, 
Box  18.  Fresno,  California. 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

Established  In  1854. 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 

One  and  two  years  old.   Also  IMPERIAL  and 
FRENCH  PRUNES. 
All  Trees  on  either  Almond  or  Myrobolan  Roots. 

I_.    P.  SANDERSON, 
Cor.  12th  St.  &  Berryessa  Road,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


ASK  F~OR 

SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE. 

W KITE  FOR  PRICKS. 

Address       D.  A.  SNOW, 

LINCOLN  AVENUE  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


RESISTANT    GRAPE  STOCK. 

Rupestrls  St.  George, 
Herbe rri ont — Direct  Bearer, 

In  Roots  and  Cuttings. 
Also,  best  varieties  Wine  Grape  Cuttings  grown 

on  Resistant  Roots. 
M.  BRAUOHLEB,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


D  I  I  DT  I  I  DC  CUREDwhileyou  work.  You 
■»  w  r  I  Will—  pay  f4  When  cured.  No  cure, 
no  pay.  ALEX.  SPEIRS,  Box  800.  WeBtbrook,  Maine. 


N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.'S 

High  Grade  FERTILIZERS 

Get  Our  Prices  Before  Buying. 

EVERYONE    SHOULD    HATE    OUR    SPRAYING  CALENDAR. 
FREE   IN   ANSWER    TO   A  POSTAL. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  24th  St*.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HEAD  OFF  THE  CANKER  WORM. 

W.  8c  F\ 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


STICKY 
PAINT, 


Not  perfect,  but  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  in  the  market.  Cheap.  Easily  ap- 
plied.  No  Injury  to  trees.   Sold  by  dealers,  or  may  be  ordered  of  makers. 

PACIFIC  REFINING  &   ROOFINQ  CO., 

113  New  Montgomery  St  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Orange,  Pomelo, 

and  the 

HARDY  CITRUS  TRIFOLIATA 

We  have  strictly  first-class  stock  and  are  prepared 

to  fill  large  or  small  orders. 
DISBROW  NUKSbklES  PASADENA,  CAL. 

FINE    STOCK.  Of 

APPLE,  PEAR  and  PRUNE,  LOGANBERRY, 
MAMMOTH  and  HIMALAYA  GIANT 
BLACKBERRY  TIPS. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR  PRICES. 
Address  ROBT.  P.  EACHUS, 

LAKEPORT,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 

FROST  RESISTANT  TREES. 

We  are  headquarters  for  frost  resistant  Citrus 
Trees.  You  who  live  in  exposed  locations  are 
vitally  interested.  We  have  several  thousand 
Navel  and  other  sorts  ready  for  fall  planting. 
Also,  Gray's  Gardena  and  other  sorts  of  Berries. 
All  sorts  of  Citrus  and  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees. 

Address  WAGNER'S  NURSERY 

Tel.  Res.  Sub.  108.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

GRAPE 
CUTTINGS. 

ALICANTB  BOUSCHET.  PETITE  BOUSCHET, 
CABERNET  FRANC,  BLACK  BURGUNDY, 

TROUSSEAU,  MONDEUSB.  BBRG.BR, 
AND  ZINPANDBL  CUTTINOS  POR  SALb. 

If  you  want  good  Cuttings,  true  to  name  and  suit- 
able for  rooting  or  grafting,  write  to 

/V\ r m .  G.  R.  Upham, 

'Phone,  Suburban  87.  MARTINEZ .  CAL. 

Signal  Hill  Berry  Farms. 

ALL  KINDS  OF  BERRIES. 

Famous  Gray's  Gardena  Dewberry  and 

Brandywine  Strawberry  our  leaders. 

BRANDYWINE  AND  EXCELSIOR  PLANTS  NOW  READY. 

Wells-Fargo  orders  on  Burnett. 
P.  O.  orders  on  Long  Beach. 

MESERVE  &  RAINE,  Burnett.  Los  Angeles  Co..  Cal. 


Resistant  Vines. 


Rupestrls  St.  Oeorge  Cuttings.  Rooted  Price 
according  to  quantity.   Orders  taken  for 

Rupestrls  St.  George  Cuttings,  Grafted  and 
Calloused.    Delivered  spring  190.3. 

Rupestrls  St  Oeorge  Cuttings,  drafted  and 
Rooted  All  perfect  union.  Grown  in  nursery 
eight  months.   Delivered  fall  19 j3. 

Any  variety  of  Wine  or  Table  Grape  desired  used 
as  scion.   Price  according  to  quantity. 

N.  B.— If  desired,  vines  will  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected before  shipment. 

TABLE  GRAFTS  a  specialty. 

Nursery  near  Lawrence.  Klfer  Road,  Sinta  Clara 
Co.,  Cal.,  on  land  never  before  planted  to  vineyard 
or  orchard.  R.  L.  NOUGARET.  Prop. 

Address  465  East  18th  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


Berry  Plants. 

LOGANS,  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES  (WATER'S 
STRAIN),  GRAY  S  GARDENA  DEWBERRIES, 

AND  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRIES. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES.       W.  J.  EMBKKK, 

Rural  Box  61.  El  Monte,  Cat. 

Crimson  Rhubarb 

Root  Bulbs  for  sale.  The  best  and  earliest  variety 
grown  In  Alameda  county.   Farmers  are  making 

THREE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

per  acre  annually.  Our  roots  produce  rhubard  one 
year  from  planting.   Price,  113  per  1000  roots. 

SMITH  &  FUNCHEON,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Aphis  Resistant 
APPLE  TREES. 

Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell 
WALNUTS. 

CALIFORNIA  BLACK  WALNUTS 

for  grafting  other  Walnuts  on. 
Alammotti  Blackberries. 

SUGAR   PRUNES,  and  general  assortment  of 
Apples,  Pears.  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Almonds,  Etc. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 

FORESTVILLE  HURSERIES.     T.  J.  TRUE.  Prop. 
Forestvllle,  Cal. 


SEED  CO. 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

PLANTING  SEASON 
NOW  ON. 

WE  OFFER  FOR  IMMEDIATE  ACCEPTANCE: 

STRONG  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 
Conover's  Colossal  and  Palmetto, 
$4  per  1000,  $30  per  10,000. 

Send  for  Our  Beautifully  Illustrated  1903 
CATALOGUE,  containing  full  list 
of  Seeds,  Trees,  Plants,  etc. 


California 
Vegetables 


IN 


Best  in  the  World. 

i  None  so  low  in  price.  Largest  illustrated  I 
I  seed  catalogue  ever  printed,  FREE.  En-  [ 
I  graving  of  every  variety.  Price  only  ll 
Icentper  pkg,  and  up.  A  lot  of  extra) 
|  packages,  rare  sorts,  presented  FREE  I 
with  every  order.  Send  name  and  address 
by  card  or  letter. 
L.R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  Illinois.] 


Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  Svo.,  fully  illustrated. 


Published  by  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
San  Francisco. 


PRICK  »2. 


Orders  received  at  this  office. 


GREEN BANK 


BEST   PRUNE  DIP. 

POWDEKKD  98%  CAUSTIC  SODA. 

PURE  POTASH. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

.<  j&  ESTABLISHED  1876 

Myrobolan 
^  Nursery, 

JAS.  O'NEILL,  Proprietor. 
Hay  wards,  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 

GROWER  OF  THE  LEADING  VARIETIES  OF 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
^eTREES. 

POSITIVELY  NO  IRRIGATION  AND  FREE 
FROM  INSECT  PESTS  OR  DISEASE. 

Apricots,  Plums  and  Prunes  on  Myrobolan 

Root  a  Specialty. 
Inspection  of  Stock  Invited.  Correspondence  Solicited 


to-date 


Catalogue  & 

Every  horticulturist  faA 
should  have  It.  40  pages  JjBi 
of  new  Information   and  T) 


Trees!  Trees! 


,  CLEAN, 
mA  THRIFTY  and 
WELL  ROOTED. 

SALWAY,  LEVI  CLING, 
ELBERTA  AND  TRIUMPH 

PEACHES. 

HUNGARIAN  PRUNE, 
BURBANK  AND  WICKSON 

PLUMS, 

ALL   ON    PEACH  ROOT. 

Before  ^  Buying^  Elsewhere 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

SILVA  &  BERGTHOLDT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


details  about 

Citrus  Trees 

that  grow  and  are  true  to 
name. 

These  nurseries  are 
headquarters  for  Citrus 
Trees. 

We  have  pleased  hun- 
dreds of  others  and  have 
stock  that  will  please  you, 
therefore 

WE  WANT  YOUR  TRADE. 

Remember!  This  valu- 
able book  is  FREE.  Send 
for  it  to-day. 

R.  M.  f  EAGUE,  (Estab.  I890.) 
San  Dimai,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal 


Blue  Gums,  Monterey  Pine, 
Monterey  Cypress, 

TRANSPLANTED  IN  BOXES. 

Write  for  prices,  delivered  on  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 
W.  A.  REINHOLDT,         PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


Cheapest  and  Best  Trees 
in  California. 

SUGAR  PRUNES,        CLING  PEACHES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
And  All  Other  Nursery  Stock. 

Most  Liberal  Terms  to  Agents  and  Wholesalers. 

O.  W.  REED,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 
Rooms  20-3  1,  7th  Floor. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  all  you  want  for  your  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  STREET,  ROADSIDE, 

and  GARDEN. 
For  a  complete  list  send  for  our  Catalogues. 

No.  \ — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Figs,  Olives,  etc.,  4  cents. 
No.  2 — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Climbing 

Plants,  etc.,  6  cents. 
No.  3 — Catalogue  and  Price  List  free. 
No.  4 — Phylloxera-Resisting  American  Grapes,  free. 

«^JOHN  ROCK,  Manager. 


TREES. 

SOFT  SHELL  WALNUT, 

OLIVE,  ALMOND  AND  FIG. 

SEEDLING  PEACH  PITS, 
MYROBOLAN  PLUM  PITS,     MAZZARD  CHERRY  PITS,  PEAR  SEEDS,  ETC. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,  419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


APPLE, 
CHERRY, 
PEACH, 
PLUn, 
PRUNE, 


Grape  Vines, 
Loganberry, 
Mammoth  Blackberry, 
Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants  and  Gooseberries. 


APRICOT. 

HARD  SHELL  BITTER  ALMONDS, 


IF  YOU  ASK  YOUR  NURSERYMAN  j*  J  j» 

HOW  TO  PLANT  AND  PRUNE  THE 
TREES  YOU  BUY,  he  will  say 

••Qet  Wickson's  CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  AND  HOW  TO  OROW  THEfl." 


Third  Edition.   470  pages,  fully  Illustrated.   Frlee  82.60,  postpaid  anywhere. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 


330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FRESNO  w*  NURSERIES, 

F*,    H.    IA/ILSON,  Prop. 

 WE   OFFER    THIS    SEASON    A    COMPLETE    LINE  OF  

Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Roots 

"All  Our  Own  Growth." 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES,       SHADE  AND 
PALMS,  ROSES,  ETC.      ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SBND  FOR   NEW  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  AND   PRICB  LIST. 


Office  and  Sales  Yard. 

928  I  Street,  Fresno. 

P.  O.  BOX  42. 


Nurseries 

at  Dinuba 

•PHONB.  JOHN  121. 


:  ROOTED  VINES  AND  CUTTINGS.  * 

Rupestris  St.  George,  jU-^j*  Rupestris  St.  Martin, 

RIPARIA   GLORIA  MONTPELIER. 

Over  100  Varieties  of  Cuttings  Offered.  Vines  Grafted  Under  Contract.  ^ 

Grafted  Vines  Imported  Under  Special  Agreement.  ♦ 

COMPLETE  STOCK  of  DECIDUOUS  TREES.  \ 

SMYRNA  FIGS. 

LOGANBERRIES.  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRIES.  AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUITS. 


Napa  Valley   Nursery   Co.,  Inc 

JOHN  L.  AMES,  Pres.  and  Mgr.  Nf\Pf\.  c/*i_. 

$♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Introduced  and  Sold  in  Quantities  by  the 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries. 

The  Calimyrna  Fig  Is  the  grandest  of  all  California  fruits.  It  is  a  money  maker. 
Trees  produce  revenue  in  four  years;  large  income  in  ten  years.  Grown  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  producing  clean,  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  Every  tree 
true  to  name. 

PC  A  fHCC      Muir,  Lovell,  Elberta,  Wheatland, 
rCAtBCJ      Phillip's  Cling,  Orange  Cling. 

PRTTNEC  Both  French  and 
rRUnEJ  Susrar  Varieties. 


pg^j^CJ  Bartlett,  the  pear 


of  all  pears. 


Sugar  Varieties. 


APRICOTS  Flnestln 


"the  State. 


CITRUS  TREES 

IN  VARIETY. 

The  finest  lot  that  ever  came  from  the 
Irostless  belt  of  Tulare  county. 
Thrifty  and  healthy. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Largest  stock  of  leading  Wine,  Table  and 
Raisin  Grapes;  also  Resistant  Grape 

Vines  inseveral  varieties.  Immense  stock 

of  Rup.  St.  George  and  Rip.  Gloire  de 
Montpellier  Rooted  Vines  and  Cutiings. 


ALM0HDS— DRAKE'S  SEEDLIHG,  H0NPARIEL,  HE  PLUS  ULTRA  AMD  IXL. 

FIELD  GROWN  ROSES,  SHRUBS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  PALMS. 

Our  96-Page  Catalogue  tells  you  all  about  our  stock.  It  is  free.   Write  for  It. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES  (Inc  ) 

GEO.  C.  ROBDINQ.  Pres.  and  Manager. 
Post  Office  Box  18.  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Plant  Our  Oregon 
Non-Irrigated  Trees! 

THEY  WILL  TRANSPORT  AND  GROW  WHEN  OTHERS  FAIL. 
WE   CAN    SUPPLY  = 

APPLES,  APRICOTS,   PEARS,   PLUMS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES, 

Jtj*j*j*ALSO  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF  OTHER^^M 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS  and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

Planters  Should  Remember  We  Pay  Freights. 

WRITE  AT  ONCE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICE  LIST. 

OREGON  NURSERY  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON. 

Ittff  ftfl  •▼•▼•▼•■•▼•▼•▼I  ' 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aered,  4- jr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr. -old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  *nd  for  3-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing:.  F.  H.  Burke 
SO  Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

FOR  SALE.— One  registered  Jersey  bull  6  months 
old.  Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

A..I.CC.  J  EK8EYS,  Service  bulls  of  noted  strains. 
Joseph  Mallllard.  San  Gcronimo,  Marin  Co..  Cal. 

9  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  HULLS  FOR 
SALE.   Address  E.  S.  Driver.  Antelope.  Cal. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville.  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  ft  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  31  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


SWINE. 


CHAS.  C.  PERKINS,  Sacramento.  Cal.  Thor- 
oughbred large  English  Berkshire  swine,  from 
Imported  and  Eastern  stock.   Pigs  for  sale. 


SUTTON  BROS  .  Lndl,  Cal.  Bargains  on  Replst'd 
Poland-China  and  Large  English  Berkshire  Pigs. 

J.  L.  BOURLAND,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder 
of  choice  Thoroughbred  Duroc  Hogs.  Five  sows 
of  unrelated  families    Breeding  stock  for  sale. 

THOMAS  WAITE.  Perkins,  Cal.  Prize- winning 
Berkshlres.   Pigs  for  sale. 

SWEEPSTAKES  herd.  State  Fair  1»02.  Poland- 
Chinas.   Llndgrea  &  Sons,  Elagsburg,  Cal. 

P.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Sac.  Co.,  Cal.  Breeder  of  I 
Shorthorn  Cattle  and  Poland-China  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND- CHINAS,  both 
sexes.  C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton. 


CALF 
DYSPEPSIA, 


I  Ilk*  pr»rt1c»llj  tit  other 
kin  Is  ofdjiiwpiltaodio- 
dlfretuon  re*ul  t  ■  from 
"bolting"  or  taking  the, 
food  too  rapidly.  Thli  pre- 
vents the  proper  admix- 
ture of  aaliva  and  other 
digestive  lubiUBOM.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  calf  rettlnitdTj 

mother  udicm  caused  l,y  the  milk  being  too  rich?  It's  na- 
ture ■  own  way  yuu  know.  Ch,, 

COMMON  SENSE  CALF  FEEDER 

I,  .In  ■■n.lurc  .  ,,.»  .,,«  ,„j  ,,,„  „,ni  ^SKS 
p.rf.e,lT  u  UK*  ,„.||„  ,„j  ,„.„,:„    (  .|,„,|„%„„ 

lj  Ik.l'  >uckl«,  lb,  ,.„»,  „h,„  w„„j  ,)o|d  Med,, 

Sutl.n..    Ov„  60,C«V1  l„  u„.    DmSb,  £pto,w 
!ffHS™,L'  M.  .,,„m 

or  11.74.  OurCraiRcUrfltfuuulr.1 
p  cur.  C.krl  Itaf  In  1!  ,„  »4  „„„,, 
Mmr.1,  boa  l.;nalt  SfV.  Pend  fc>r~',„ 
on,  why  .on  .hould  us.  .  'e«J«r. 
Sold  hr  »n.  dealt.  In  town. 
|0.  H.         I  n.,  Rot  1  7  I  i  VI. 


Coast  Agents:   LILLY  BOOARDCS  &  CO. 
Seattle,  Wash. 


That 
representa  the 
labor  aaved  In 
feeding  a 
machine  with 
traveling-  reed 
table  over  the 
old  style  plain  tables. 
THIS  MACHINE  AND  All 

OHIO 

FEED  AND  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 

are  the  strongest,  most  durable,  largest 
capacity  machine  made.  A  full  stock 
is  carried .   We  have  the  most  successful 

Direct  Blast  Blower  Elevator. 
send  for  "A  Book  on  Silage" 

BY  PROF.  F.  W.  WOLU 

AN  ACRE  OF  CORN 
and  its  possibilities.  Gen  1  A*U- 

f HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 
Price,  10c  in  stamps  San  Francisco 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

CVji.  CARRINGTON  Haywards. Cal.  WhlteLeg- 
tiortia—  1st  prizes  at  Slate  Fair  and  Oakland. 


IHFAI  IN  NAME 

VJ  Lr\L  ,N  ACTION. 


r.RKKDEMS'  Co-operative  Circular  Free.  Ad- 
dre.ss  CoMBnwood  Farm,  via  Pleasant  Grove.  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.—  Best  Quality,  lowest  price.  White 
Leghorn  ••irirs.   A.  Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  MILES  *  CO,,  Los  Angeies.Oal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens.,  geese,  duckB.  peafowl,  etc. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Ed 


.  Han, 


Clements,  Cal. 


:  BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

 ,  a — 

DON'T  8TOP  NOW.   My  syelem  of  feeding  en. 
abl-:h  vou  to  successfully  RAISE  CHICKS  A  I.  L 
■EAR  ROUNM.    Write  to-day  for  particulars, 
'js.SOs  lacrameotQ  at..  San  FraucibQu'. 

Ca.     Sft'-niiuii  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Bwders  of  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of  Fowls, 

lSffl  Castro  St.,  O^LUiitl&\.?3tliL$dbti&ilM* 
Incubator  and  Brooder.   SenAit^b'aMOt^ba  Ml 


SIMPLE,  DURABLE, 
ALWAYS  RELIABLE. 

A  dollar  of  service  for  every  dollar 
of  cost— that  is  the  record. 
Illustrated  Book  Free. 

IDEAL  INCUBATOR  CO.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


The  Sure  Hatch's  Latest 

An  automatic,  direct  acting 
regulator  that  surpasses  any 
other  improvement  ever  made 
In  incubators.  Send  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  and  free  trial  offer. 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Clay  Center,  Neb,,  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  end  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  lias 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  todny.  Ask  for  pamphlet  Na  96 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Vds.,  Chicago. 


FOR  S 
50  Head  High  Grade  Shorthorn 
Heifers,  dairy  raised.    Also  a  few 
Thoroughbred  Shorthorn  Bulls 

Address  JAS.W.  MoCOLD,  II&NFOBU,  CAL 


BAILEY'S 

Hydraulic  l^am. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  install  a  ram. 
•ikiiley's  in  always  successful, 
fle*  guarantees  it.  It  is  the  most 
(alitor  le.  durable, efficient aod  eco- 
nomical. If  you  want  water  at 
use  or  barn,  send  for  catalogue 


W.  B  *  ILEY. 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


<l|ftrfm>  t99  »!'■'> >>w)H»SSji  and  do  printing 
rilTlTnnir.  at  the  following  prices :  100  envelopes 

ds,  note  heads, 
les  of  work 
>avls  St., 


Entry's  Poult^.  Foods  are  soldjby  alLdcalcrs  ,aDd 
(oftrntsslol.  Inert c^y^tft jffify^ ffiffi f\ 


i  \  >,    r  n  < 


— ■   Y.iqqua  wao  aw —  ~, 

Mini    a  Mr.    cenn     THE  ONLY  BALANCED  RATION  FOR 

^TEN  BRANDS- Eich  for  a  saitffit  purpolt.f^f  ach  oris  cpfoHtfci*vi6lit*lf—  NO  ACCESSORIES. 


Oi 

qui 

Ml 

Pei 

poi 


ltelllgent  Feeding  of  Poultry  always  returns  a  profit.    Improper  feeding  does  not.    It  costs  no 
to  feed  right  t&os  iHoag^    Tshe  rjnitjriUve  narr^nrnust  he  balanced  tpjonoeA  ap»cttio.rerjuirements 
oooklet,  -The  Science  oT TPouItry TeealnK?"  ieTTs^ you  alfaoout 

It,  eurrbaoklet-',Fo«lt»».F»tU^lpg  f/tftaateO."  which.d^s.ijiUeSr^ur  rf^tfs-jUmamipg 

Shine ^tdd  tootrjod  ox  Use ;  himtAS&Jkmnl^^lm.^^\hikiAM  ^re^kfitJ&kilSmMiy 
feet  Feed  on  earth  for  this  purpose  sold  under  a  specific  guarantee.  Write  for  them  at  once  and  get 
[ed.  THE  PET  ALUn  A  INCUBATOK  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  PET  ALUM  A ,  CAL, 


 _  L^s^^  i4±uu±  .v-Jirrr 


OLSTE.N  CATTbE. 


l  Sire  directly  imported  from  1  lerty^X^&emtvKKaeMi-3r*<*trp 
•Large  Number  of  Officially  Testea  Vdrwsr Slull^OtaVsrTrOffi  Ureat  Producing  Dams. 


CHAS.  D.  PIERCE.  Pres. 


W.  FRANK  PIERCE,  Vice-Pres. 


RIVERSIDE  HERD  r* 
HOLSTEINS. 


DE  K0L  OF  VALLEY  MEAD. 

7  day  A.  R.  O.  record 
19  lbs.  9  oz.  better. 


ROMEO  AAGGIE  ACME. 

7  day  A.  R  O.  record 
28  lbs.  11  oz.  butter. 


PARTIES  WANTINU  FIRST-CLASS  YOUNG  BULLS  will  do  well  to  write  us.  Prices 
reasonable,  breeding  and  quality  considered. 

Our  herd  contains  more  advanced  registry  cows  than  all  other  herds  on  the  PaciUc  coast  combined. 
The  foundation  animals  have  been  very  carefully  selected  from  the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  cost.   The  following  are  our  advanced  registry  records  to  date: 


IJa.n}  Lst.MtfOl 

-><"ne.                            milk  in  Age.  buttH*  yield 

„,  ,                                      "  <luv>.  in  7  d<i|/». 

Fidessa                                  570  4  yr.  85. 

Matty  Clay's  Aaggle  2d          499  7  "  23  1.r>oz. 

Ruda  2d  Belle  401  7  "  20.9  " 

MiDnewawa  Lily                    364  4  "  2,»  4  " 

De  Kol  of  Valley  Mead            435  3  "  19.9  " 

Wynetta  Princess                391  2  "  18.7  " 

Minuewawa  Louise                474  3  "  18  5  " 

Orusa   399  5  "  18.4  " 

Wakalona                              893  5  "  18.3  •' 

Olympla  Clay                        526  8  "  18.2  " 

De  Natsey  Baker                    377  2  "  17.7  " 

Western  Duchess                    387  7  "  16  6  " 


Ll«.n/ 

.Vrnnf.  h.i.-J.  ii. 

Aaggie  Martin   416 

MinnewawaSalambo, 3  teats  403 

Mountain  Juliet   382 

Lady  Kurts  Alpa   378 

Corona  Acturas   314 

SegrisPietertjeUeKol2d....  855 

Western  Princess   294 

Painted  Lady   327 

Mary  Ann  De  Kol   391 

Miranda  Acturas   825 

Hengerveld  Lass    306 

Wild  West  De  Kol   279 


Age. 


6  yr. 

4  " 


3  " 
2  •' 
unoVr 
2  " 


Lhi  andoz. 

liutUr  yield 
in  7  dayt. 
16.12  oz. 
16.1  " 
15  9  " 
15  3  '• 

14.1  " 
19  II  " 
12  11  " 
12.10  " 
12  10  " 
12  3  " 

12.2  " 

10.19  " 


WE  ALSO  HAVE  PRIZE  WINNING  BERKSHIRES. 

YOUNG    STOCK.    FOR  SALE, 

PIERCE  LAND  AND  STOCK  CO. 

Stockton.  Cal. 

'Phone,  SUBURBAN  281. 


Address  All  Communications  to  City  OrHce, 

14  TURK  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
•Phone,  SOUTH  103. 


BLACK  LEG" VACCINE 

Has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  is  to-day  the  most  favorably  known  of 
any.  We  can  refer  to  stockmen  who  have  successfully  re-vaccinated  and 
stopped  losses  with  our  vaccine  after  unsatisfactory  trial  of  foreign  and 
other  vaccines. 

POINTER. 

Don't  pay  more  for  vaccine  of  uncertain  age  than  we  charge  for 
a  superior  vaccine  of  known  freshness.  Refuse  to  accept  any  not  dated 
or  that  is  dated  more  than  six  months  ahead  of  the  date  of  your  purchase. 

NOTE  OUR  PRICES  —  THEY  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  ALL  OTHERS. 

SINGLE,  per  package,  containing  ten  or  more  doses,  according  to  age  of 

animals   $1  25 

DOUBLE,  per  double  package,  containing  ten  to  twenty  doses,  according 

to  age  of  animals   1  75 

STRINGS,  per  package  of  10  doses,  including  needle   1  25 

Per  package  of  15  doses,  including  needle   1  75 

Per  package  of  25  doses,  including  needle   2  50 

Per  packaere  of  50  doses,  including  needle   4  75 

VACCINATING  OUTFIT,  complete,  including  syringe,  for  using  single  and 

double  vaccine   4  00 

TERMS. — Cash  with  orders  or  we  will  send  by  express,  C.  O.  D.    We  prepay  all 
charges.    Special  discount  to  users  of  500  or  more  doses. 
Write  us  for  booklet  on  Black  Leg;  it  is  readable  and  interesting 

even  if  you  apprehend  no  trouble  from  this  disease. 
Address: 

THE  CUTTER  ANALYTIC  LABORATORY, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES  —Black  Leg  Vaccine;  Hog  Cholera  Serum; 
Cutter's  Scour  Cure;  Cutter's  Lump  Jaw  Cure;  Cutter's  Antiseptic. 


BLACK-LEG-INE 

Pasteur  Blackleg  Vaccine  ready  for  use.  IIparate1: 

Single  Blacklegine  (for  common  stock):  10  dose  box,  $1.50; 
20  dose  box,  $2.50;  50  dose  box,  $0.00.  Double  Blacklegine  (for 
choice  stock)  $2.00  for  10  doses,  first  lymph  and  second  lymph  inclu- 
sive.   Blacklegine  Outlit  for  applying  Blacklegine,  50  cents. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co., 

£jjIICAGO  -  NEW  YORK  -  FT.  WORTH  -  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.3 


WE  STILL  HOLD  THE  RECORD 

of  rrtfio^thi*  best  large  herd  of  swine  in  tbe  State.  We  won  22  ribbons  at  tbe  State  Fair,  wblcb  Is  the 
largest  number  in  our  history;  and  best  of  all,  we  were  awarded  a  SPECIAL.  GOLD  medal  for  ex 
cclience  oi  exniDit,  the  first  one  ever  awarded  to  a  swine  exhibit.  We  have  more  flrst-olass  animals  In 
our  herd  than  ever  before  and  the  young  stock  now  ready  to  ship  are  fine  specimens.  We  cull  our  pigs 
closely  and  will  send  out  only  those  we  think  will  prove  good  breeders  and  be  a  credit  to  any  herd. 
Write  for  what  you  want  and  we  will  name  prices. 


3Hf 


iSIOINS 


&  CO.,  Lynwood  Dairy  and  Stock  Farm, 

City  Office,  214  East  8th  St.,  I. OS  AHGEL.E8,  CAL. 


/YTE1NTS. 


.-.t.Wb  aVteod  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments.  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc    DEWKY.  8TKONU  &  CO. 
laO  ,O0glMM*H>UBiftq.l86O),  330  Market  St.,  8.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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The  Short  Course  at  the  University. 

To  the  Editor: — The  students  in  the 
short  course  in  horticulture  now  clos- 
ing at  the  University  of  California  are 
loud  in  their  expression  of  thanks  to 
those  who  have  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  this  course,  and  to  the 
professors  who  have  so  ably  conducted 
the  same. 

This  is  a  course  to  which  public  at- 
tention should  be  more  generally  called. 
Although  the  work  only  lasts  ten  weeks, 
a  great  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
is  gained  by  the  student  along  the  lines 
of  orchard  and  nursery  work,  at  which 
he  learns  to  look  into  the  most  approved 
scientific  manner. 

The  work  in  the  lecture  room  is  car- 
ried on  by  able  professors,  and  in  the 
laboratory  experts  supervise  the  prac- 
tical work  done  by  the  students  them- 
selves. The  scope  of  the  work  is  ex- 
tensive, covering  all  the  subjects  of 
special  interest  to  California  farming. 
As  is  natural,  orchard  and  vineyard 
culture  holds  a  prominent  place,  as 
does  also  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests.  The  new  industry  of  beet  sugar 
production  is  among  those  attracting 
much  attention.  Veterinary  science, 
breeds  of  cattle,  soils  and  fertilizers 
are  also  ably  treated. 

From  the  first  the  work  was  taken 
up  without  loss  of  time,  and  the  stu- 
dent acquired  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge for  the  time  consumed.  This 
being  the  first  attempt  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  establish  a  short  course  the 
attendance  was  not  large,  but  has  been 
profitable  to  those  taking  advantage 
of  it.  With  the  continuance  of  these 
courses  the  number  will  increase,  for 
by  greater  advertising  and  words  of 
praise  given  by  those  attending  on 
their  return  home  public  attention  will 
be  attracted  thereto. 

The  following  action  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  of  the  students  in  this  course  : 

Whereas,  The  University  of  California 
in  establishing-  a  short  course  in  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  has  given  to  pro- 
gressive farmers  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  most  scientific  manner  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  orchard  and  farm,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  year  when  all  can 
attend  without  inconvenience  ;  and 

Whereas,  This  course  should  receive 
greater  support,  covering,  as  it  does,  all 
the  subjects  of  special  interest  to  Califor- 
nia farming,  among  which  the  cultivation 
of  orchards  and  vineyards  is  prominent ; 
and 

Whereas,  We  appreciate  the  able  work 
of  our  instructors  in  the  class  room  and 
laboratory,  who  have  so  conducted  the 
class  that  a  large  amount  of  practical 
knowledge  has  been  gained  in  our  limited 
time,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  students  in  the 
short  course  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture, appreciating  the  work  of  the  Uni- 
sity  authorities  in  establishing  this  short 
course,  and  feeling  that  it  is  a  source  of 
benefit  to  the  State  at  large,  txpress  our 
thanks  for  what  has  been  done,  and  rec- 
ommend a  continuance  of  the  plan,  with 
greater  publicity;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  our  pro- 
fessors our  deep  regard  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  our  behalf. 

Done  by  order  of  the  class. 
J.  L.  Leak  (Chairman),  John  Cill,  T.  S. 

Hudson,  Committee. 

Berkeley,  Dec.  17.  Attendant. 


In  a  Modest  Section.— Dos  Palos 
Star:  The  Geneva  ranch,  situated  in  the 
Dos  Palos  Colony,  near  Center  avenue, 
and  owned  by  A.  McPherson,  consists  of 
ten  acres  of  land— about  three  acres  in 
fruit  and  the  rest  in  garden  and  alfalfa. 
From  Dec.  1,  1901,  to  Dec.  1,  1902,  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson, conducting  his  place  alone,  sold : 
Twelve  hogs,  $134  50;  two  calves,  $18; 
chickens,  $13  50;  dried  fruit,  $35.60;  green 
fruit,  $87.90;  milk  from  five  cows,  $255.15; 
eggs,  $45.55;  total,  $590.20.  Dried  prunes 
on  hand,  1J  ton.  The  fruit  and  feed  for 
five  cows,  two  horses  and  three  calves 
were  raised  on  the  ten  acres.  When  Mr. 
McPherson,  who  is  a  crippled  soldier, 
with  practically  but  one  arm  to  work 
with,  bought  the  place,  he  did  not  make 
the  first  payment,  and  went  in  debt  for  a 
team  to  work  with;  but,  with  persever- 
ance and  hard  work,  he  has  paid  for  it 
all.  

No.  1016  Sixth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Nov  20,  1902. 
Dr.  B.,  J.  Kendall  Oo.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:— Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases."  We 
have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  ten 
years  and  gladly  testify  to  its  merits 

Yours  truly,        JUSTUS  C.  NELSON. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  9.  1902. 

715,234  —Oil  Burner  — G.  W.  Arper,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

715.534.  — Dispensing  Liquors— S.  H.  Atchison, 
S.  F. 

715.535.  — Vine  Cutter— J.  M  Barnes,  Fresno,  Cal. 
715,635.— Harness— Beidleman  &  Cameron,  Union. 

Or. 

715,634  — Split  Pulley  —  J.  W.  Berry,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

715,548  — Burner— H.  B.  Cary,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

715.549.  — Oil  Burner  —  H.  B.  Cary,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

715.550.  — Try  Square— H.  B.  Cary,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal, 

715,<638.— Oil  Burner— H.  B.  Cary,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

715  731  — Window  Lock— T.  Chope,  S.  F. 
715,471.— Conveying  Apparatus-F.  R.  French, 
S.  F. 

715,373.— Door  Hanger— J.  Handschmacher,  S.  F. 
715,480.— Motor— J.  G  Hudsplth,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
715,397.— Can  Sealing  Device— A.  W.  Livingston, 

Alameda.  Cal 
715,414.  -  Rope  Tramway— A.  Painter,  S.  F. 
715,4i9.— Ink  Eraser,  Etc.— H.  Pease,  Portland, 

Or. 

715,289 — Gates— G.  W.  Peck,  Greenview,  Cal. 
715,599. — Shoelace— E  L.  Pitts.  Jerome.  Ariz. 
715.294.— Window  Shade— M.  E.  Reilly,  Everett, 
Wash. 

715,694  — Rake-W.  S.  Richards,  Albany,  Or. 
715,319  —Steam  Boiler— Thomas  &  Stetson,  S.  F. 
715,320. — Plow — I.  L.  Umstead,  Camarillo,  Cal. 
715,441.— Fluid  Pump— W.  C.  Vandergrift,  S.  F. 
715  324.— Can  Testing  Machine  —  Wachhorst  & 
Ross,  S.  F. 

715,326.— Planer  Chuck  —  S.  E.  Walling,  New 
Whatcom,  Wash. 

715,718.— Hop  Drier— D.  Wieting,  Meridian,  Or. 

715,722  — Rotary  Engine  —  F.  E.  Werner,  Fair- 
haven,  Wash. 

715,328.— Concentrator— G.  E  Woodbury,  S.  F. 

715,730  —Theater  Appliance— A.  M.  Zinn,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


Around  Middletown. — Bee:  C.  S. 
Piner  has  several  boxes  of  ripe  oranges 
from  a  few  seedling  trees  that  were 
planted  on  his  ranch  between  Middletown 
and  Great  Western  several  years  ago. 
They  are  doing  so  well  that  he  has 
planted  some  Navel  trees  and  intends  to 
set  out  a  large  number  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  prepared.  He  is  also 
planting  olives  on  ground  that  is  a  little 
more  exposed,  and  red  apples  on  the  land 
that  lies  in  the  frost  belt.  H.  P.  Liver- 
more  of  San  Francisco  has  twelve  walnut 
trees  near  Middletown  from  which  he  this 
year  sold  nuts  to  the  value  of  more  than 
$100.  Granville  Libby,  near  Middletown, 
has  nut  trees  just  beginning  to  bear  and 
this  year  he  put  up  quite  a  quantity  of 
olives  and  made  considerable  oil.  An  acre 
of  olives  on  the  Pentecost  place  this  year 
produced  over  100  gallons  of  oil,  besides  a 
large  lot  of  pickles,  and  the  oil  sold 
readily  at  $3  50  to  $4  a  gollon. 

A  Seed  Section.  —  Arroyo  Grande 
Herald :  Mrs.  M.  F.  Gibson  sold  her 
ranch  in  the  valley  to  Mr.  Bodger,  a  well- 
know  seed  grower  of  Santa  Paula,  Ven- 
tura county,  for  $8000.  Mr.  Bodger  will 
plant  there  flower  seeds  exclusively,  of 
varieties  which  he  knows  come  to  greater 
perfection  and  produce  larger  yields  here 
than  on  his  more  southern  farm.  Seed 
growers  already  established  here  are 
branching  out  more  extensively  each  sea- 
son and  growers  from  other  sections,  not 
only  of  this  State,  but  of  other  States,  are 
investing  here. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda* 


is  to  plants — whether 
Fruit,  Grass,  Grain  or 
Roots  —  what  Oats  or 
Corn  is  to  the  horse.  No 
other  plant  food  is  so 
essential  to  plant  growth 
and  crop  yield, 

Our  Bulletin,  giving  the 
results  and  conclusions  of 
the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  author- 
ities the  world  over,  are 
free  to  farmers. 

Send  address  on  Post  Card. 
WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  Director 
Vt  Julin  Street,  ROOM  195, 
New  York. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

AND 

THOMAS  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

For  Sale  toy 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,       FKESNO,       LOS  ANGELES. 

Write  for  Pamphlets  and  Prices. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

OLIVER'S 

!  Columbian  GangPlow 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


SIMPLE,  STRONG  AND  DURABLE. 

The  Columbian  has  all  the  valuable  features  of 
the  popular  Casaday,  but  is  stronger  and  simpler  in 
construction.  Light  in  draft  and  easy  to  manage. 

FOR  THE  HILLSIDE  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

Fitted  with  Chilled  or  Steel  Bases,  or  with  Oliver's 
No.  40  Gang  Bases  if  desired. 


WRITE     US     FOR     SPECIAL  CIRCULAR. 


OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

J  3  and  15  Main  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

>♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦ 


REPLENISH  YOUR  POCKETBOOK 


by  purchasing  a 

U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  U.  S.  Gets  More  Cream  than  others, 

which  means  more  money  to  the  user; 
With  the  U.  S.  the  calves  and  pigs  thrive  on 
the  warm  sweet  skimmilk, 
which  means  still  more  money  to  the  user; 
The  U.  S.  Wears  Better  and  Longer, 
which  means  more  money  still  to  the  user. 
These  and  other  points  of  superiority 
►  described  in  our  catalogues  make 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
TO  BUY. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  vt. 


De  Laval  Separators 

IN  USE-More  Than  All  Other  Makes  Combined. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a  Cream  Separator  don't  fail  to  write  us  for 
catalogue.  We  will  mail  free  a  valuable  treatise  on  "Good  Butter  Making," 
also  copy  of  our  complete  prioe  list  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Sup- 
plies— the  most  complete  line  on  the  coast. 


DROP  US   A  POSTAL  CARD  TO-DAY." 

De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 

217-221  DRUMM  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,    DEL/*  \AJ  ARE. 

Manufacturer  of  f^I  JNPOWDRR. 

Smokeless  for  Shotgun  and  Rifle,    Black  Sporting,    Mining  and  Blasting. 

ASK  TOUR  DEALER  FOR  CARTRIDGES  LOADED  WITH  DUPONT. 

O.  A.  HAIGHT,  Agent,  226  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
DBWEY,  ST10NG  k  10.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Markets, 


General  Market  Conditions. 


Wheat. — Brad  street's  latest  issue  says 
that  the  visible  stock  of  wheat  in  the 
world  Dec.  1,  this  year,  was  154,000,000 
bushels.  This  is  the  smallest  amount  for 
seven  years,  except  in  1898,  when  it  was 
106,000,000,  and  1897,  when  it  was  127,000,- 
000  of  bushels  at  the  same  date.  Local  re- 
ports from  Madera  (special),  Stockton, 
Dixon  and  San  Luis  Obispo  all  tell  of  a 
scarcity  of  wheat  at  those  places. 

At  Chicago,  futures  on  wheat,  during 
the  time  covered  by  this  report  (ending 
Dec.  23)  close  at  the  same  figures  as  they 
began  at.  So,  also,  does  May  corn,  with 
January  corn  lc  and  December  7c  lower; 
oats  lc  higher  for  May  delivery.  In 
"spot"  grain,  wheat  and  oats  there  close 
where  they  began,  corn  has  fallen  off,  for 
No.  2,  from  47J@50c  to  45c.  Good  feeding 
barley  took  a  wider  range  with  brewing 
having  a  lc  higher  limit  in  range. 

Live  Stock  and  Meats.— Cattlemen 
of  Haywards  fear  disaster.  Grass,  owing 
to  lack  of  rains  and  frost,  is  scarcely  an 
inch  high.  A  writer  in  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  says  that  the  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  small  farms  must  take 
the  place  of  large  farms,  and  well-fed  beef 
take  the  place  of  range-fed  cattle.  In  1892 
we  had  826  head  of  cattle  for  every  1000 
of  population  ;  in  1890,  only  583  head  for 
every  1000  population,  he  says. 

We  note  the  following  recent  move- 
ments of  stock  :  The  large  number  of 
cattle  brought  to  Kings  county  from 
Southwestern  States  swung  the  balance 
in  favor  of  imports  for  a  time  this  season, 
but  it  did  not  last  long,  as  the  shipments 
of  horses  and  hogs  to  other  points  outside 
the  State  now  more  than  counteract  the 
other  deals.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  with- 
out shipments  of  King  county  stock  being 
made,  says  the  Hanford  Journal.  Ed. 
Udell  of  Dixon  recently  secured  200  horses 
from  the  north,  which  he  will  soon  put  on 
the  market  at  Dixon.  He  tried  Napa 
county,  but  the  Napaites  were  apparently 
well  supplied.  L.  E.  McLellan  recently 
shipped  a  carload  of  Tulare  county  bred 
horses  to  Los  Angeles,  and  a  Lompoc  man 
has  been  shipping  to  the  same  market 
from  Oregon.  The  Klamath  Express 
says  that  "J.  W.  Howard  took  over  500 
head  of  fine  beef  cattle  two  weeks  ago 
from  Merrill  to  Gazelle,  and  will  in  the 
next  few  days  take  two  more  large  bands. 
The  stock  was  sold  to  the  Western  Meat 
Co.  of  San  Franciseo."  And  Louis  Ger- 
ber  has  supplied  over  400  cattle  and  1000 
sheep  from  the  same  point  to  the  Sacra- 
mento holiday  market.  In  that  section 
the  outlook  for  early  spring  grass  was 
never  better  and  the  Nevada  feeders  are 
cutting  their  hay-fed  cattle  loose,  as  from 
present  indications  there  will  be  no  ad- 
vance in  beef. 

A  company  of  capitalists  has  secured 
from  the  city  of  Oakland  a  franchise  to 
operate  a  meat  packing  house  at  Emery- 
ville. They  paid  $50,000  for  the  site  and 
will  put  up  a  $40,000  slaughter  house, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  running 
within  three  months.  The  identity  of  the 
capitalists  has  not  been  made  public. 

The  Cincinnati  Price  Current  says  the 
pack  of  hogs  in  that  market  is  less  this 
year  by  695,000  than  last.  The  price  to 
dealers  is  moderately  high,  being  an  aver- 
age of  $6.15  per  100  pounds  for  prominent 
markets,  as  against  $5. 75  a  year  ago  and 
$4.75  two  years  ago. 

Oranges.  —  Shipments  from  Butte 
county  total  about  400  carloads  this  year. 
To  Dec.  19  there  had  been  sent  out  from 
Palermo  246,  Oroville  and  Thermalito  100, 
Biggs  24,  Gridley  2,  with  a  few  large  grow- 
ers having  a  considerable  quantity  on 
band,  and  some  late  varieties  are  still  on 
the  trees,  the  output  having  a  much 
greater  variety  than  that  from  Tulare 
county.  The  above  does  not  include  scat- 
tering shipments  from  Yuba  county  and 
Honcut.  There  are  also  reported  to  be 
several  carloads  of  good  Navels  awaiting 
market  in  Sutter  county,  about  Yuba 
City.  The  total  output  of  Tulare  county 
now  totals  741,  and  will  no  doubt  reach 
750,  Porterville  shipping  nearly  one-half. 
Shortness  of  the  crop  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia is  noted  by  Dun's  Review  of  Busi- 
ness Conditions,  the  RedlandsCitroeraph, 
and  J.  J.  Cairns  of  Lindsay,  an  ollicer  of 
the  Exchange  Marketing  Agency,  who  re- 
cently visited  southern  California. 

Nuts  — Wright  &  Corson  of  Lodi  re- 
cently sold  three  carloads  of  "stick- 
tight  "  almonds  to  W.  G.  Read  of  Davis- 
ville  for  92000.  He  will  crack  them  and 
sell  the  meats  in  San  Francisco,  or  else- 
where. 

Fullerton  Walnut  Association  ship- 
ments for  the  season  aggregate  117,443 
pounds;  received  for  the  output  f.  o.  b 
Fullerton,  $129,898  56;  expense  of  handling 
including  sacks,  nearly  24c  per  100  lbs. 
The  association  will  pay  its  stockholders 


net  for  No.  1  soft  shells,  $9.55  per  100 
lbs.;  No.  2,  $7.52;  No.  1  hard  shells,  $9,062; 
No.  2,  $7.05.  The  Golden  Belt  Company 
made  almost  as  heavy  shipments,  and  sev- 
eral cars  were  moved  out  independent  of 
any  association.  Santa  Ana  Association 
shipments  for  the  season  were  eighty  cars, 
with  about  forty  other  carloads  bought  by 
Guggenheim  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  who, 
by  a  local  agent,  have  twenty-five  or  thirty 
people  employed  at  Santa  Ana  in  prepar- 
ing walnut  meats  for  the  confectionary 
trade  of  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 

Apples. — Shipments  of  Pajaro  valley 
apples  to  December  12  were  723  carloads 
for  this  season.  San  Francisco  got  over 
100  carloads  during  November.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  occasional  shipments  will  con- 
tinue until  the  middle  of  January.  To 
December  6  exports  of  apples  (barrels) 
from  this  country  and  Canada  to  Europe 


were : 

11102  1901. 

Liverpool                                          981.178  2.15.745 

London                                             237.552  118.307 

Glaseow                                            312.004  9B.042 

Hamburg                                            89,03'  15.012 

Various                                              54.213  3,249 

Totals  1,«13,978  408,385 


There  are  indications  of  increased  and 
new  competition  in  these  and  other  Euro- 
pean markets  from  Russia,  Algiers  and 
Morocco,  South  Africa,  Tasmania  and 
Australia.  Of  the  above  shipments  to 
Liverpool,  California  furnished  27,058 
boxes  or  about  9900  barrels  this  year,  and 
12,565  boxes  or  about  4200  barrels  in  1901. 

Colusa  Prunes  Named  — Sun:  The 
Colusa  Prune  Association  has  adopted 
"Sioc"  as  a  brand  or  trade  mark  by  which 
Colusa  prunes  are  to  be  known.  Fred 
Wright  is  now  fixing  up  some  eighty 
packages  of  Colusa  prunes  that  will  go 
East  in  time  for  a  Christmas  dinner  to 
each  of  the  groat  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  also  send  samples  of  citrus  fruits 
and  other  products  from  various  counties 
at  the  same  time  to  the  same  destinations. 

To  Market  Asparagus  Fresh.— J. 
Fishel  of  San  Francisco  has  proposed  to 
pay  all  costs  of  packing,  transportation 
and  other  marketing  expenses  of  aspara- 
gus from  points  around  Antioch,  guaran- 
tee the  growers  3  cents  per  pound  and 
divide  the  difference  between  that  and 
selling  prico  equally  with  them,  and  the 
Antioch  Ledger  says  "  many  of  our  larg- 
est growers  have  signified  their  intention 
to  co  operate  with  him." 

Raisin  Advance.— Another  advance 
of  $c  per  pound  has  been  declared  by  the 
directors  of  the  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion on  raisins  of  all  kinds.  This  affects 
all  the  fruit  on  hand  and  it  is  estimated 
will  mean  the  additional  payment  of  from 
$400,000  to  $500,000.  It  will  probably  be 
two  weeks  before  the  office  is  ready  to 
make  the  final  disbursements. 

Hay.— It  is  understood  that  the  rail- 
roads will  make  a  special  effort  to  provide 
cars  after  the  first  of  the  year,  fruit  ship- 
ments being  mainly  over  and  the  holiday 
rush  then  past.  Modesto  and  Turlock 
districts  are  reported  short  of  hay.  The 
Livermore  Herald  says  there  are  about 
1800  carloads  of  hay  in  that  valley. 

Celery  Shipments  to  Chicago  from 
southern  California  during  November  re- 
alized at  shipping  point,  for  White  Plume 
some  15c,  best  mostly  16c  per  dozen;  Gol- 
den Heart  18@20c. 

Potatoes.  —  Cold  weather  and  low 
prices  have  operated  to  curtail  European 
shipments  to  the  United  States.  Fancy 
grade  of  potatoes  is  reported  selling  at 
Los  Angeles,  a  week  or  so  ago,  at  $1.35(» 
$1.45  per  cental. 


San  Francisco  Produce  Report. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  23,  1902. 

Knowledge  of  the  movement  of  produce 
is  given  in  the  table  below: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Receipts  of  produce  from  California  Interior  for 
week  were: 

Flour,  54  sacks .. .  221.817  Broomcorn,  bbls. ..  100 

Wheat,  centals. .  .214  Sir?  Hop?,  bales,   32 

Barley, centals  90, 7.i8  Buckwheat,  sks...  74 

Oats,  centals   6,847  Hides,  No   7,820 

Corn,  centals   4,290  Tallow,  It>s   1.103 

Rye,  centals   1,135  Pelts,  bdls   6,076 

Beans,  sacks   3,627  Wine,  gals  295  550 

Hay,  tons   2,506  Brandy,  gals   58,300 

Straw,  tons   55  Butter,  Ids   75,200 

Potatoes,  sacks. . .  2.1.940  Eggs,  doz   ..  61,860 

Onions,  sacks   1  547  Cheese,  lbs   58,000 

Wool,  bales   1301 

From  Oregon : 

Wheat,  ctls   2,053|Oats.  ctls    5,008 

Flour,  qrsUs   24,873  Potatoes,  sks   8,761 

Barley,  ctls   8,260|Onions,  sks   150 

From  Washington: 

Flour,  qr  sks   15,0321  Barley,  ctls    20 

Oats,  ctls   8,266  Beans,  sks   120 

Flaxseed,  sks   8,888  Feed,  sks   445 

Potatoes,  sks   604.1 

From  East : 

Corn,  centals   4,410 

GRAINS,  FLOUR  AND  FEEDSTUFFS. 

In  the  San  Francisco  markets,  wheat, 
both  spot  and  future,  has  continued 
strong  in  price  with  no  reports  or  rumors 


of  prospective  conditions  that  would 
make  it  otherwise.  The  practical  posses- 
sion of  this  market  by  Eastern  corn  in 
the  absence  of  Californian  for  the  time 
has  had  a  lowering  effect  on  barley  prices, 
and  the  price  of  new  California  corn  de- 
pends very  much  upon  its  condition,  with 
a  tendency  higher  for  a  strictly  first-class, 
dry  lot.  Quotations  vary  so  much  on 
corn,  and  especially  on  both  kinds  of 
Egyptian,  that  they  are  practically  use- 
less as  a  guide  to  producers,  though  they 
are  not  any  lower  for  such  lines  as 
producers  have.  Barley  Drices  have  low- 
ered to  $1.17J@1. 20  for  feed  and  $1.22J(gj 
1.25  for  brewing.  Minimum  price  for  rye 
is  now  quoted  at  $1.12j— 2<c  higher  than 
last  week.  Buckwheat  and  flour  are  both 
unchanged  and  feedstuffs  are  about  the 
same  as  last  week. 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Millers'  prices  to  wholesale  dealers: 


Bran,  $  ton   18  00@19  CO 

Middlings   22  00@24  CO 

Shorts,  California    19  00®  19  50 

Barley,  Rolled    25  O0®26  00 

Cornmeal,  coarse  feed   30  00@8I  00 

Cracked  Corn   30  50@31  50 


HAY. 

Some  quotations  are  $1  higher  on 
"  wheat  and  oat  "  line;  but  probable  in- 
crease of  movement  makes  it  seem  im- 
probable that  prices  will  go  higher  at 
present. 


Choice  Wheat  Hay   15  5"@16  00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   14  O0@i5  00 

Other  grades  same   11  00@I3  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  II  ooa>14  oi 

Tame  Oat   10  10#I3  00 

Second  Quality  Oat   0  00@11  50 

Barley  and  Oat   9  OOiail  00 

Alfalfa   9  00@I1  50 

Straw,  V  bale   453  60 


BEANS. 

Receipts  are  light;  stock  mostly  in  deal- 
ers' hands,  we  believe;  and  dealers  doing 
almost  nothing,  awaiting  spring  demand. 
Prices  to  growers  are  practically  un- 
changed. 

Prices  to  producers  for  choice  round  and  carload 


lots  on  wharf,  city: 

Pea,  100  IDs                                       3  25  @3  50 

Small  White                                     3  15  ®3  30 

Lady  Washington                            2  75  @3  10 

Pinks                                                2  40  @2  75 

Bayos                                               2  60  @2  85 

Red  Kidney                                       4  CO  @4  50 

Ltmas                                               4  25  @4  35 

Black-eye  Beans                              3  85  @4  10 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  50  @2  86 

PEAS. 

Jobbing  prices  : 

Green  Peas,  California                     1  85  @2  25 

Niles  Peas   2  50  «S  


SEEDS. 

Dealers  here  report  nothing  doing  in  al- 
falfa, and  some  of  them  report  no  stock 
on  band.  The  latter  say  buyers  from 
first-hand  dealers  would  have  to  pay  12c  a 
pound. 

For  choice  seed  to  producers,  dealers  quote: 


Alfalfa,  Cal  10  50<gill  50 

Flax   2  @  2M 

The  following  are  selling  at : 

Broom  Corn,  *  ton  12  00(5,15  00 

Canary,  in  original  packages    4'4<*  4^ 

Rape   Hi®  2H 

Hemp   3X@  4 

POTATOES. 

Jobbing  prices  ■ 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  cental               90  @  1  10 

River  Burbanks,  good  to  select,  $ 

cerital                                        40  @  55 

River  Reds,  nominal,  f.  sack               40  ®  50 

Merced  Sweet,  ¥  cental  1  50  @   

Oregon  and  Yakima                             75  («.  1  05 

Early  Rose     80   ®  90 

VEGETABLES. 
Commission  merchants  report  realizing  for: 

Beans,  String,  V  lb   7  @  10 

Beans,  Wax   7  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  D>s. .  40  0  60 

Cirrots,  ¥  sack   40  @  50 

Celery,  May  Field,  y  doz             ..  50  @  — 

Sprouts    5  ®  — 

Egg  Plant   10  <$  12* 

Garlic.  »  lt>   2  ®  2H 

Green  Peppers,  Los  Angeles,  ^  lb. .  5  ®  8 

Onions,  large  select,  V  cental   75  <a  85 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  ft  B>   5  ®  8 

Squash,  Summer,  Los  Angeles         1  00  @  1  25 

Squash,  Marrowfat.  *  sack   40  @  50 

Squash, Hubtard,  »  sack   40  @  50 

Yellow  Pumpkins,  Eastern,  ¥  sack  50  @  65 

Tomatoes,  ¥  crate   75  @  1  25 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Are  in  good  demand.  Receipts  of  hogs 
moderate. 

The  following  quotations  for  beef  and  mutton  are 
based  on  prices  realized  by  slaughterers  from 
wholesale  dealers: 

Beef,  steers,  »  tt>   7  ®  v/, 

Beef,  cows   6  @  7 

Veal,  large,*  ft)   8tf@  9 

Veal,  small,  »  ft>   9  @10 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8Kc;  wethers   8H@  9 

Lamb,  fllb   9K@10 

Hogs,  dressed   8tf@  9% 

Dealers  are  quoting  prices  to  producers  for  first 
quality  live  stook,  less  H0%  shrinkage  on  cattle, 
delivered  at  city  slaughter  houses,  as  follows: 

Cattle-Steers  8H@  9 

Cows  and  Heifers   7  @  7* 

Thin  Cows   4   @  5 


Calves,  large     ]■;„.  5 

Calves,  light  (gross  weight)   5  ®  5* 

Sheep— Ewes  (gross  weight)   8^®  3* 

Wethers   SH@>  4 

Lambs,  yearlings,  ¥  *  (live  weight)  4  @  4M 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  150  to  260  lbs   6%®  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat    ®  t\i 

Hogs,  large,  hard,  over  250  lbs   6   ®  6* 

Hogs,  feeders   8  @  SH 

Hogs,  country  dressed   9  (<t  9* 

GAME. 

Naturally,  this  week,  game  has  taken 
second  place  and  prices  are  lower. 

Mallard   2  5083  50 

Sprigs   2  50<a3  00 

Widgeon   1  25®  1  75 

Small   1  i5@l  60 

Teal   1  00.41  25 

Black  Jacks   1  00®  I  25 

Hare   1  00<ai  25 

Gray  Geese   3  O0@3  50 

Snipes,  English   2  50®  

Terrapin   2  00@5  00 

POULTRY. 


Turkey  receipts  for  Tuesday  were  re- 
ported at  425  tons.  Trade  was  brisk,  and 
apparently  this  market  cleaned  up  well  on 
this  line.  Most  other  lines  were  also 
higher. 

Small  broilers  should  weigh  from  IK  to  2  lbs.; 
large  broilers,  2  to  2%  lbs.;  fryers,  2%  to  8  lbs.  at 
the  highest;  all  over  that  go  as  young  roosters  If 
they  have  no  spurs  and  the  breast  bone  Is  soft. 


Dealers  quote  prices  for 

Turkeys,  alive,  choice  young               18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  alive,  Hens,  *  lb                  18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  alive, Gobblers,  ¥  lb  ....     18  ®  20 

Turkeys,  dressed,  hens                       20  @  22 

Turkeys,  dressed,  gobblers                   20  ®  22 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen                   5  00  <g6  00 

Roosters,  old                                     4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              5  00  ©6  00 

Fryers                                              5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large                                  4  00  (S5  00 

Broilers,  small  to  medium                3  00  ®4  00 

Ducks,  old,  Tpi  dozen                        3  50  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen                     4  50  66  50 

Geese,  V  pair                                    1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair                              1  50  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ?>  dozen                       1  00  ®l  25 

Pigeons,  young                                 1  50  ®2  25 


BUTTER. 
From  a  knowledge  of  methods  of  hand- 
ling buttor  in  the  East  we  should  say 
that  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  is  consid- 
erable truth  in  the  reports  current  dur- 
ing the  week  past  of  the  invasion  of  this 
market  by  "renovated  "  butter  from  the 
East.  It  is  said  to  be  mainly  from  Ne- 
braska. The  Internal  Revenue  laws  re- 
quire that  all  packages  of  such  butter 
shall  be  marked  plainly  "Renovated  But- 
ter," under  heavy  penalties  for  violation. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 


Creamery,  extras,  Tib   29  @30 

Creamery,  Bists   28  @28tf 

Dairy   27  @28* 

Store,  nominal,  Cold  Storage  27  @29 

Western  27  @29 


EGGS. 

Commission  merchants  quote  sales  at: 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  32V4@35 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  30  033 


California,  good  to  choice  store   26  «s.'y 

Eastern   22  ®27M 

CHEESE 

Commission  merchants  quote  as  returning  for: 

California,  fancy  Mat,  new   15  (a)16 

California,  good  to  choice   14  @15 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   16H@  

Eastern   17  @17H 


HONEY  AND  BEESWAX. 
Sales  of  twelve  tons  amber  from  West 
Butte,  Sutter  county,  to  San  Francisco 
parties  at  5|c. 

The  bulk  of  California  produced  honey  is  sold 
for  Eastern  shipment  In  carload  lots  from  pro- 
ducing point  at  bot  om  price.  Small  lots  of  choice 
honey  that  can  be  used  In  local  trade  bring  more. 
Quotations  here  given  are  current  prices  to  pro- 
ducer, f.  o.  b.  sMpping  point,  on  Eastern  basis 
for  extracted  and  California  basis  delivery  point 


subject  to  agreement  for  comb: 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   *@  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5tf@  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®  i% 

White  Comb,  lfto  frames  12  @14 

Light  Amber  10  ®U 

Dark  Comb  6  0tK 

Beeswax,  Good  to  choice,  light,  V  ft)  26  <027K 

Strictly  fancy  light  29  ®30 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  paying  for: 

Washirgton  and  Oregon  25  ®86 

Sacramento  24  ®25 

Russian  River  24fc®25 

Sonoma  25  @27 

WOOL. 


It  is  thought  that  the  heavy  loss  of 
sheep  in   Australia  during  the  current 
year  ensures  good  prices  and  prompt  sale 
of  domestic  wools  for  the  coming  year. 
Dealers'  prices  are: 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  12  ®15 

Mountain,  free  10  ®12 

Plains,  defective   7  @9 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cold  storage  pears  have  sold  as  high  as 
$1.75  during  the  week.    Best  apples  have 
moved  somewhat  better. 

Commission  merchants  are  realizing  for: 
Apples,  fancy,  *4-tlerbox   1  000  1  60 
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Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-lb.  box..  60®  85 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $50-lb.  box.  25®  50 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis   50®  1  25 

Pears,  other  kinds,  Tf*  box   50®  75 

Persimmons,  $  box  or  crate   40®  75 

Pomegranates,  according  to  box   1  00®  

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Some  dealers,  independent  of  those  who 
are  said  to  have  been  combined  on  pur- 
chases the  past  summer,  report  selling 
fancy  evaporated  apples  at  6j@7c,  pears 
in  halves  at  5@9c,  and  white  figs  in  bulk 
at  6@7c. 

Jobbing  quotations  are: 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apples,  50-lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  fancy,  7  @  7K 

Apples,  standard  to  choice   5  @6 

Apples,  sun-dried   4  @  4V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark,  choice  only   7  @  9 

Apricots,  Royal,  good  to  choice,  $  tb  —  6  ®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @  8Y, 

Figs,  10-tb.  box  80   @1  15 

Nectarines,  ^  B>   ...5  @  6ii 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   7  ®  V/t 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   5  @  5% 

Pears,  halves   5  @lo^ 

Plums,  pitted   5  @6 

Plums,  unpitted.  ^ji  H>   IK® 

Prunes,  Silver,  good  to  fancy   4K@  8 

Prunes,  in  bags,  4  sizes,  2%®'Av,  40-50s.  5^@5^c; 
50-603,  4H@4Kc;  60-708  ,  3'4<a3/tc;  70-80S,  2%@3; 
80-90S.  2H®2Kc;  90-lOOs,  l%@2c. 

Figs,  White,  in  bulk   6V4®  7 

Figs,  Black,  in  sacks,  *  lb   4^@  bH 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Latest  auction  sales  have  shown  some- 
what lower  prices  on  fancy  navels  than 
the  figures  named  below,  but  otherwise 
prices  realized  have  been  quite  up  to  quo- 
tations on  commission  goods. 
Commission  prices: 

Oranges,  Navels,  fancy,  ¥  box   2  00@2  50 

Oranges,  Navels,  choice   1  25@1  75 

Oranges,  Seedlings   75@1  25 

Tangerines,  according  to  box  size   75@2  00 

Jaffas   1  25®  1  50 

Lemons— California,  fancy,  <Q  box   2  00@2  50 

California,  choice   1  25@l  50 

California,  standard   75@1  00 

Limes,  Mexican,  ft  box   4  0004  50 

Grape  Fruit    2  00(5*3  00 

NUTS. 

Jobbing  prices  are: 

California  Almonds,  shelled  25  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  lb ....  11  M@KYt 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell    9v4@10 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   7l4®  7)4 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   5  @6 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5  ®  7 

Walnuts,  soft  shell,      lb  11  @13 

Walnuts,  standard,  f,  lb   9V4@lli4 

OTHER  LINES 

On  which  quotations  are  usually  given 
show  no  appreciable  change. 


The  True  Policy.— Wm.  E.  Smythe 
says  that  the  bill  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Water  and  Forest  Associa- 
tion should  not  be  passed,  because  it 
provides  for  an  army  of  petty  administra- 
tors appointed  by  the  State  to  distribute 
the  water,  instead  of  leaving  such  matters 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  for  one  reason. 
He  says:  "There  is  another  policy  upon 
which  all  supporters  of  irrigation  should 
unite.  That  is  to  secure  the  prompt  re- 
enactment  of  what  is  known  as  Senate 
Bill  No.  7,  providing  for  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000,  one-half  from  the  State  and 
one-half  from  the  Nation,  to  be  used  in 
measuring  streams,  exploring  reservoir 
sites,  and  developing  a  forestry  plan  suited 
to  the  needs  of  the  State.  Both  political 
parties  have  declared  emphatically  for 
this  measure.  Let  the  engineers  of  the 
national  government  proceed  to  perform 
the  most  important  work  which  would 
have  fallen  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
provided  for  in  the  Water  and  Forest 
Commission.  Thus  we  shall  gain  the  best 
advantage  which  that  measure  would 
have  given  us,  and  avoid  the  many  ser- 
ious dangers  it  contains,  while  preventing 
the  closing  of  the  door  to  public  irriga- 
tion works  and  turning  over  our  water 
resources  to  promotors  and  speculators. 


About  Water  in  Central  Dis- 
trict.— Willows  Journal:  W.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, the  well  known  San  Francisco 
attorney,  has  been  doing  good  work  ex- 
plaining to  the  land  owners  throughout 
the  district  the  plans  proposed.  The  plan, 
in  a  nutshell,  is  to  "get  together;"  to 
agree  upon  a  certain  valuation  of  the  irri- 
gation district  bonds;  and  he  promises 
that  when  this  understanding  is  arrived 
at,  a  powerful  and  wealthy  syndicate,  the 
members  of  which  are  men  of  high  stand- 
ing, will  agree  to  take  up  these  bonds  and 
make  irrigation  a  living  reality.  The 
company  will  then  furnish  water  to  land 
owners  at  a  very  reasonable  figure.  Judge 
S.  C.  Denson  and  J.  N.  Williams  are  in- 
terested with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Widening  Sacramento  Slough  — 
E.  J.  Tharp's  suggestion  to  that  effect  is 
favorably  received.  Commissioner  Ryan 
of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Works  says 
that  the  board  will,  no  doubt,  consider 
the  suggestion  after  disposing  of  the 
problems  now  before  it. 


Land  Subdividing.— Dixon  Tribune: 
The  era  for  which  many  in  this  commu- 
nity have  hoped  is  apparently  at  hand. 
L.  S.  Hyde  has  bought  forty  acres  of  the 
T.  T.  Eibe  part  of  the  Currey  lands  and 
will  begin  immediately  the  installation  of 
an  electric  power  irrigating  plant  for  al- 
falfa. This  year  Mr.  Hyde  cut  five  crops 
of  alfalfa  from  the  Timm  land,  averaging 
$75  per  acre  for  this  year's  yield,  at  a  cost 
of  $2  per  acre  for  irrigating  with  a  gaso- 
line plant  for  one  year. 


Olive  Oil.— Alta  Advocate:  W.  B. 
Nichols,  whose  "Sunset"  olive  oil  prod- 
uct is  getting  quite  a  local  fame,  has  pur- 
chased all  the  olives  in  the  Alta  irrigation 
district,  quite  a  quantity  from  Exeter  and 
five  tons  from  Merced.  His  plant  will  use 
this  season  about  forty  tons  of  the  fruit; 
he  has  already  pickled  2500  gallons,  and 
estimates  his  oil  yield  at  1000  gallons.  His 
plant  is  now  running  night  and  day. 


TheSHARPLES 

Tubular  Separator 

,  is  different  from  other  separators — half  4 
the  labor  to  turn — one-tenth  the  parts  to  . 
clean.    You  may  have  a  free  trial  of  it. 
Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  Ills.       West  Chester,  Pa. 


PATENTS 


the  Height"  of 
Excellence 

Manufacturers  cannot  make 
a  better  roofing  than  P.  & 
B.  Ready  Roofing,  for  it  is 
the  result  of  skill,  experience 
and  the  best  materials  pro- 
duced. For  17  years  this 
roofing  has  given  thorough  sat- 
isfaction in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  until  now  builders  look 
to  it  as  the  only  ready  roof- 
ing that  can  be  absolutely  de- 
pended upon. 

P.  &  B.  Ready  Roofing 
can  be  shipped  at  a  very  low 
freight  rate — comes  in  rolls; 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  laid; 
anyone  can  do  it. 

Send  for  booklet.  ,4R 
Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

llo  Battery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal 
312  W  Fifth  St. ,  Lcs  Angelea 
Pioncsr  B1K,  Seattle,  Wash 


HI 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  Important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  OtBce,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten 
slve  reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1720,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  «.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coa- 1 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


D.  CD 


"Canton  Clipper"  3  Farrow  Gang  Plow. 

10-inch.  12-lnch  and  14-inch. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 

Telephone  Main  19s*. 
Blake,    Moffltt    tfc    T  o  w  n  e> 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  S5-S7-59-61  Flrtt  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Lo»  Angeler 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  QO  ^Portland,  rv. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE, 

CUTTINGS  AND  ROOTED  VINES^LARGE  STOCK. 

RIPARIA  GLOIRE  DE  MONTPELLIER, 

THE  KING  OF  VINES  FOR  IRRIGATED  SOILS. 


CUTTINGS  BENCH=GRAFTED  ON  CONTRACT 

FOR  DELIVERY  SPRING  1903. 

CONTRACTS  TAKEN  FOR  BENCH=GRAFTED  VINES 

FOR  DELIVERY  FALL  1903. 

VINIFERA  CUTTINGS— CariSnanc>  Alicante  Bouschet.  Sauvignon  Vert, 

Golden  Chasselas,  Emperor,  and  all  other  leading  varieties. 
,jt     .st     ALL   STOCK    FREE    FROM    DISE  A SE  ,«t 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON,  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


Economical,   Durable    and  Simple. 

1  TO  60   HORSE  POWER 

SPECIAL  3  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine,  $170 

ALSO 

JACKSON 


The  "  OLDS  "  Gasoline  Engine. 

BYRON  JACKSON  HACHINE  WORKS 

206  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles.  -4il  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Nnt  to  be  compared  to  the  ordinary  Frefno  Scraper 
offered  on  this  coast.  Heavier  material,  suffer  and 
superior  construction.    Runners  in  back  of  bowl 


"Fresno"  Improved  Scraper. 

3^-foot,  4-foot  and  5- foot. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


to  V 

o  2 


V  1} 

*■  > 
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"Canton  Clipper  Tricycle"  Snlky  Flow. 

14-inch  or  lfi-!nch. 
BOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Canton"  Reversible  Disc  Harrow. 

4-foot  20-inch,  6-foot  20-inch,  6-foot  20-inch. 
HOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


An  extra  steel  share  with 
each  plow.   Very  high 
steel  landside.  Double 
shin  mould. 


"Canton  Blue  Jay"  Flow,  Stubble. 

10-inch,  11-inch,  12-lnch  and  14-inch. 
Write  for  Prices. 
BOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Kentucky"  Disc  Drill,  Steel  Frame. 

8- foot,  10-foot  and  12- foot. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 
BOOKER  &  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"South  Bend"  Chilled  Flow. 

Vehicle  and  Implement  Catalogue  sent  on 
application. 

HOOKER  &  CO  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


RTIY  a'falfa  'and  graded  ready  to  plant;  water 
0\)  I  right  deeded  with  land  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient for  irrigation  purposes :  near  town  creameries 
and  R.  R-;  will  sell  for  a  limited  time  at  $15  per 
acre ;  half  cash,  balance  on  time  if  desired.  P.  H. 
JORDAN  CO.,  116  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Woolly  Aphis,  Treatment  for  391 


Yellow  Jackets,  Poisoning  147, 179 
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Zan  te  Currants  , ,  78, 821 
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